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Art.  I.   Congregationalism. 

The  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
Reading  in  the  year  1831.  Regarded  at  its 
formation  with  deep  and  reasonable  distrust 
by  many  sagacious  and  zealous  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  visited  more  than  once  within 
the  last  thirty  years  by  storms  which  threat- 
ened its  destruction,  it  has  gradually  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  country ; 
and  its  spring  and  autumn  meetings  of  this 
year,  which  are  to  be  held  in  London  and 
Manchester,  are  anticipated  with  keen  and 
general  interest. 

Several  schemes  have  been  projected  for 
celebrating  the  close  of  the  first  half-century 
of  its  history.  If  I  venture  to  propose 
another,  it  is  with  no  strong  hope  of  obtain- 
ing any  considerable  measure  of  public  sup- 
port. And  yet  my  proposal  lies  within 
such  moderate  limits,  and  could  be  carried 
out  at  so  moderate  a  cost,  that  if  I  were  a 
more  saAfuino  man  I  should  be  very  con- 
fident otsecuring  its  adoption.  It  appears 
to  be  a  natural  extension  of  arranorements 
which  have  been  already  announced  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Union.  Lectures  illus- 
trating the  History  of  English  Congrega- 
tionalism from  its  rise  three  hundred  years 
ago  to  our  own  times  are  to  be  delivered  in 
London  and,  I  believe,  in  some  provincial 
t^ns.  The  Committee  would  complete 
their  work  if  they  were  to  publish,  under 
competent  editorship,  the  books  and  pam 
pblets  in  which  the  early  Congregationalisls 
explained  and  vindicated  their  principles. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  works  of 
John  Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Leyden,  from   which  a   hundred  men  and 
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women  were  sent  out  in  the  Mayflower  to 
found  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  were 
edited  by  the  late  Rev,  Robert  Ashton,*  Bat 
even  before  their  republication  Robinson's 
writings  were  more  accessible  than  those  of 
Robert  Browne,  Henry  Barrowe,  John  Green- 
wood, Francis  Johnson,  and  Henry  Jacob. 
Some  of  these  are  in  Dr.  Williams^s  library, 
whose  trustees  show  the  most  admirable 
courtesy,  to  students;  but  for  others  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  British  Museum,  to 
the  Bodleian,  and  to  Lambeth.  The  library 
at  the  Memorial  Hall,  to  which  it  is  natural 
for  Congregational ists  to  turn  for  literature 
illustrative  of  their  own  history,  is  singularly 
deficient  in  Elizabethan  writers.f  It  is  very 
natural  that  the  books  should  be  rare.  If 
printed  in  this  country,  they  had  to  be 
printed  at  a  secret  press.  If  printed  abroad, 
they  had  to  be  brought  over  to  England 
concealed  in  bales  of  merchandise.  Men 
were  hanged  for  writing  them ;  men  were 
hanged  for  distributing  them  ;  when  the 
books  themselves  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  the  bishops  they   were  de- 

*  One  of  Robinson's  controversial  works 
was  omitted.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  found  in  a 
volume  of  old  pampUlets  '  A  Mninimission  from 
a  Manuduction  *  a  tract  of  twenty-four  quarto 
pages,  published  by  John  Robinson  in  1615. 
Mr.  Ashton  refers  to  this  tract  in  his  preface, 
but  is  under  a  mistake  about  its  contents.  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Dexter,  of  Boston,  to  tell  him  of 
my  •  find.*  He  replied  that  I  was  fortunate, 
but  not  so  fortunate  as  I  supposed  I  had  been. 
Another  copy  of  the  original  exists  in  a  private 
library  in  New  England,  and  the  tract  had 
been  republished  by  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society. 

t  What  became  of  the  library  of  Benjamin 
Hanbury,  who  appears  to  have  had  in  his  pos- 
session some  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting 
books  of  the  early  Congregatlonalists  ? 
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Btroyed.*  To  prevent  the  irreparable  loss 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  accidental 
destruction  of  any  of  the  remaining  copies, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congregational 
Union  would  do  well  to  republish  them  in 
connection  with  the  Jubilee  celebration. 
The  monuments  of  our  fathers  have  been 
long  in  ruins.  It  would  be  an  act  of  filial 
reverence  to  rebuild  them. 

To  give  an  account  of  this  forgotten  li- 
terature is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  may 
find  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
in  Mr.  llanbury's  '  Memorials  of  the  Inde- 
pendents/ and  especially  in  the  great  work 
recently  published  by  Dr.  Dexter — *The 
Congregationalism  of  the  last  Three  Hun- 
dred Years  as  seen  in  its  Literature.'  To 
students  of  Congregational  history  the  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Dexter*s  researches  will  have 
the  very  deepest  interest,  and  the  value  of 
his  Appendix,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
modest  title  *  Collections  towards  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  Congregationalism,'  cannot  be 
measured. 

Whatever  may  be  the  good  or  evil  for- 
tune of  the  proposal  with  which  I  have 
introduced  this  paper,  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Congregational  Union  affords  a  natural  oc- 
casion for  reviewing  our  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion. Churches  as  well  as  individual  Chris- 
tians should  have  their  times  of  self-exami- 
nation— times  when  they  should  measure 
their  actual  work  against  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  should  test  their  practice  by  their 
principles — times  when  they  should  recon- 
sider, in  the  increasing  light  which  comes  to 
devout  men  in  every  generation,  the  tradi- 
tions and  institutions  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  ecclesiastical  ancestors. 
We  should  not  shrink  from  revising  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  polity. 

In  this  serious  and  anxious  inquiry  it  will 
be  of  advantage  to  recall  the  spirit,  the  con- 
victions, and  the  aims  of  the  Elizabethan 
Congregationalistfl.  Whatever  anticipations 
of  our  ecclesiastical  theories  may  bo  found 
in  writers  of  an  earlier  date,  it  is  to  them 
that  we  owe  the  practical  recovery  and  re- 
vival of  the  principles  which,  according  to 
a  long   line  of   Congregational   apologists, 

*  I  have  the  impression  that  copies  of  some 
of  the  early  *  Brownist '  books  might  be  found 
in  the  episcopal  libraries  and  among  the  records 
of  some  of  the  eastern  dioceses.  The  books 
had  to  l)e  examined  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
bishops  in  order  to  prepare  the  case  against  the 
Brownist  prisoners.  If  this  note  happens  to 
meet  the  eye  of  gentlemen  who  have  access  to 
these  possible  sources  of  information,  and  who 
know  that  they  contain  literature  of  this  sort, 
I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  ask  that  they  would 
be  good  enough  to  communicate  with  me. 


governed  the  organization  of  apostolic 
Churches,  and  should  continue  to  govern 
the  organi^tion  of  the  Churches  of  our 
own  times. 

In  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  especially  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  her  reign,  English 
Protestantism  was  exposed  to  great  perils. 
Why  was  it  that  the  founders  of  English 
Congregationalism  separated  themselves  from 
men  who  were  as  loyal  to  Protestantism  aa 
themselves?  Why  did  they  create  divisiona 
which  increased  the  troubles  of  the  Queen'a 

fovernment  at  a  time  when  Spain  and  the 
^ope  were  threatening  the  Protestant  Queen 
from  abroad  and  when  recusants  were  plot- 
ting against  her  throne  and  her  life  at  home  t 
Why  was  it  that,  for  the  sake  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical theory,  they  thought  it  worth  while 
to  incur  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  crown, 
the  resentment  of  statesmen,  popular  hatred, 
and  the  distnist  and  animosity  of  men  who 
shared  not  only  their  hatred  to  Rome  but 
their  faith  in  the  theology  of  Calvin  ?  What 
was  there  in  their  conception  of  the  Con- 
gregational polity  which  made  them  willing 
to  endure  fine,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death 
itself  as  the  penalty  of  their  defence  of 
Congregational  principles  and  of  their 
endeavours  to  organize  Congregational 
Churches? 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  only  one  reply 
to  these  questions.  To  them  the  New 
Testament  contained  a  revelation  of  infinite 
glory  and  of  infinite  terror.  Itf*  menacea 
were  as  real  as  its  promises.  They  had  a 
deep  and  intense  conviction — the  depth  and 
intensity  of  it  we  can  hardly  imagine  in 
these  days— that  Christ  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  the  lost;  and  that  those  whom 
He  has  not  found  are  lost  still.  They 
took  the  words  as  they  stand,  and  took 
them  quite  seriously — *  lie  that  believetb 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
he  that  believetb  not  the  Son  shall  not 
see  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abidetb 
on  him.'  The  vast  and  awful  contrast  be- 
tween the  final  destiny  of  those  who  dwell 
forever  in  the  light  of  God  and  those  who 
are  condemned  to  darkness  and  eternal  death, 
was  to  them  the  revelation  of  God's  present 
judgment  on  the  difference  between  those 
who  listen  to  the  voice  of  Christ  and  those 
who  refuse  to  listen  to  it  Faith  in  Christ 
was  not  only  the  condition  of  the  pardon 
of  sin,  it  was  the  condition  of  regeneration 
in  which  men  receive  the  power  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  new  life ;  it  was  the  con- 
dition of  that  union  with  Christ  which  is 
the  source  and  strength  of  all  ri^rhtcousneaa ; 
apart  from  faith  in  Christ  men  were  not  in 
the  highest  sense  the  sons  of  God;  and 
apart  from  faith  in  Christ  they  could  not 
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receive  the  permanent  illamination  of  the 
"  Spirit  of  God. 

To  them  the  mere  acceptance  of  a  Chris- 
tian creed  and  mere  attendance  at  Christian 
worship  were  matters  of  absolutely  no  moral 
or  spiritual  value.  They  lived  in  the  region 
of  realities,  and  were  impatient,  fiercely  im- 
patient, of  whatever  obscured  the  truth  of 
things.  They  thought  that  nothing  deserved 
to  be  called  faith  in  Christ  that  did  not  root 
a  man's  life  in  Christ's  life  and  secure  Christ's 
authority  over  conduct.  And  apart  from 
faith  in  Christ  they  believed  that  no  man 
had  a  right  to  be  in  the  Church  of  ChriHt. 
Their  conceptions  of  Church  polity  were 
determined  by  their  doctrinal  and  religious 
faith. 

The  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church 
declined  to  recognize  the  awful  contrast  be- 
tween those  who  are  loyal  to  Christ  and 
those  who  are  in  revolt  against  Him.  The 
English  nation  constituted  the  English 
Church.  This  was  the  theory  of  Whitgift, 
as  it  was  afterwards  the  theory  of  Hooker. 
It  was  the  theory  which  governed  tlie  ec- 
clesiastical policy  of  the  Queen.  Under  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  Acts  enforcing 
attendance  at  the  Queen's  churches,  the 
whole  nation  was  forced  into  one  fold.  With 
what  vehemence  the  early  Independents  de- 
nounced this  policy  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage  extracted  from  Henry  Bar- 
rowe*8  *  Brief  Discoverie  of  the  False  Church,' 
printed  in  1590.  After  a  long  description 
of  the  kind  of  persons  who  alone  should  be 
built  into  the  temple  of  God — a  description 
drawn  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel,  and  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  as  well  as  from  the  four  gospels 
and  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament — 
he  goes  on  to  say — 

Thus  we  see  what  kind  of  stones,  what  man- 
ner of  people,  the  Lord  will  have  built  and 
receivea  into  His  Church.  Now  it  remaineth 
that  we  by  these  rules  Examine  the  stones  and 
people  of  the  Church  of  England;  whether 
they  be  such  chosen,  precious  stones  as  we 
see  here  described,  as  the  high-priest  carried 
in  his  embroidered  breast-plate ;  whether  they 
be  such  a  chosen,  redeemed,  faithful,  free, 
holy  people  as  are  called  unto  and  walk  in 
the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus ;  or  they  be  rather  of 
the  refuse,  common  pebble  chalk-stones, 
which  cannot  be  used  to  any  sound  and  sure 
building,  even  aU  the  profane  and  toieked  of  the 
land — atheists,  papists,  anabaptists,  and  here- 
tics of  aU  sortSy  gluttons,  rioters,  hlasphemers, 
perjurers,  covetous,  extortioners,  thieves,  whores, 
vdtcheSy  conjurers,  dbc.,  and  who  7U>t,  that 
dweUeth  within  this  island,  or  is  within  the  gueen^s 
dominion, 

AU,  without  exception  or  respect  of  per- 
son, are  received  into  and  nourished  in  the 
bosom  of  this  Church,  with  the  Word  and 


sacraments.  None  are  here  refused,  none 
kept  out.  This  Church  (as  the  prophet  saith*) 
openeth  her  knees  to  every  passenger,  furnish- 
etb  a  table  to  the  multitude,  and  drink  offcf- 
ings  to  the  numbers;  she  kcepeth  opin  house 
to  all  comers — bread  and  wine  and  welc«»me.* 
Neither  is  she  more  dainty  of  her  stolen  waters 
than  of  her  hid  bread,  of  her  adulterate  bap- 
tism, than  of  her  Sheshak  supper,  not  denying 
ba])tism  to  the  seed  even  of  whures  ana 
witches;  t  she  receiveth  them  all  into  her 
covenant  (which  is  not  with  God,  but  with 
death  and  hell),  giving  them  her  peace,  sell- 
ing them  her  wares,  &c.  This  is  their  com- 
munion of  saints,  their  holy  fellowship:  thus 
are  they  bound  and  enchained  together  In 
open  sacrileg<r,  idolatry,  impiety,  even  all 
estates,  prince,  priests,  and  people,  and  (as  the 
prophet  saith)  even  wreathed  together  as  in  a 
strong  cable  of  iniquity,  and  folded  one  with- 
in another  as  thorns  in  a  hedge,  or  rather, 
wrapped  and  plighted  together  as  thorns  to 
the  fire  of  God*s  wrathful  judgments  (p.  9). 

In  a  later  paragraph  h^  describes — and 
other  testimony  lends  too  strong  a  support  to 
the  description — *  the  general  excess,  pride, 
superfluity,  covetousness,  rapine,  cruelty,  de- 
ceit, malice,  debate,  inordinate  affections, 
unbridled,  lusts,  dissoluteness,  disobedience, 
&c.,  which  are,  found  most  rife,  even  in  all 
estates  and  degrees  among  them.'  *  Neither,' 
he  adds,  in  his  passionate  way,  *  hath  all 
kinds  of  sin  and  wickedness  more  universally 
reigned  in  any  nation  at  any  time  than  here 
at  this  present  in  this  land,  where  all  are  re- 
ceived into  the  Church,  all  made  ndembers 
of  Christ'     But 

All  these  sins,  and  many  more  abominationa 
(which  a  Christian  heart  abhorreth  but  to 
think  or  speak  of),  are  amongst  them  winked 
at,  tolerated,  excused,  covered  and  cured  witb 
the  gospel  preached  and  their  holy  sacraments. 
All  this  people,  with  aU  these  manners,  were  in 
one  day,  with  the  blast  of  Queen  EligahethU 
trumpet,  of  ignorant  papists  and  grots  idofaters, 
made  faithful  Christians  and  true  professors 
(p.  10). 

This  was  where  the  English  Conjgrrega- 
tionalists  began.  A  scheme  of  polity  closely 
corresponding  in  its  essential  principles  to 
Congregationalism  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Lambert  in  the  early  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    It  was  in  harmony  with   very  much 

*  Barrowe's  scriptural  quotations  areof  courM 
from  translations  in  use  before  the  appearance 
of  our  present  Authorized  Version. 

f  It  was  the  theory  of  the  early  Independents 
that  only  the  chihiren  of  Christian  parent* 
should  receive  baptism.  We  have  learnt  a 
larger  tnitli,  and  believe  that  all  who  are  born 
into  the  world  for  which  Christ  died  are  Christ*! 
subjects.  If  they  afterwards  revolt  against 
Him  they  are  '  rebels  against  their  true  king, 
not  merely  '  aliens '  from  the  Divine  common- 
wealth. 
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that  Luther  had  taught,  but  was  put  aside 
because  the  great  Reformer  did  not  think 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  devout  men  were 
to  be  found  in  the  parishes  of  the  Protestant 
States  of  Germany  to  work  it.  The  same 
objection  might  have  been  offered  to  the 
scheme  of  Robert  Browne  and  Henry  Bar- 
rowe.  But  they  were  prepared  to  meet  it. 
To  th^m  a  *  false  Church  *  was  worse  than 
no  Church  at  all.  They  believed  that  there 
was  infinite  peril  to  the  spiritual  life  of  men 
in  suppressing  the  awful  difference  between 
those  who  have  received  the  life  of  God  and 
those  who  have  not  In  the  organization  of 
the  Church  they  thought  that  it  was  Christ's 
intention  to  gather  into  societies  those  who 
were  on  His  side  in  Ilis  tragic  and  glorious 
struggle  with  human  sin.  To  receive  men 
into  the  Church,  whether  they  were  on 
Christ's  side  or  not,  was  to  destroy  the  very 
idea  of  the  Church,  and  to  thwart  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Church  was  founded. 
The  Christian  Church,  by  its  very  existence 
— so  they  believed — is  a  perpetual  testimony 
to  the  immense  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent position  in  relation  to  God  of  those  who 
have  submitted  to  Christ's  authority  and  of 
those  who  are  resisting  it,  and  a  perpetual 
warning  to  mankind  that,  apart  from  peni- 
tence and  faith,  they  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  This  testimony  and 
this  warning  are  suppressed  when  men  of  all 
kinds  are  freely  received  into  Church  com- 
munion. There  were  other  reasons,  derived 
from  the  functions  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  early  Congregationalists  the  Church 
lias  to  discharge,  that  rendered  it  necessary 
that  those  who  are  received  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  should  be  Christians ;  but  what 
moved  them  to  the  profoundest  and  most 
intense  indignation  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  promiscuous  communion  of  the  English 
Church  concealed  the  difference  between  the 
lost  and  the  saved.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Editor  of  this  Review^  I  may  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  other  parts  of  their  theory  in  a 
future  article ;  but  at  present  I  wish  to  de- 
tain attention  on  their  fundamental  princi- 
ple. 

The  members  of  a  Christian  Church 
should  be  Christians :  this,  I  say,  was  the /on« 
et  origo  of  the  whole  Congregational  move- 
ment. Beginning  with  this  principle,  Robert 
Browne  and  his  successors  formed  *  gathered 
churches.'  The  En^rlish  nation  was  not,  in 
their  judgment,  a  Church ;  for  a  man  was 
not  a  Clirihtian  merely  because  he  was  born 
within  the  four  seas  and  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  popula- 
tion of  an  English  diocese  was  not  a 
Church ;  for  a  man  was  not  a  Christian 
merely  because  he  happened  to  be  born  in 


the  counties  placed  under  the  ecclesiastical 
supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  London  or  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  population  of  an 
English  parish  was  not  a  Church  ;  for  a  man 
was  not  a  Christian  merely  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  born  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
district  placed  in  charge  of  a  parish  priest. 
To  baptize  the  people  of  a  parish  did  not 
make  them  Christians;  to  preach  to  them 
did  not  make  them  Christians ;  to  give  them 
access  to  the  Lord's  Supper  did  not  make 
them  Christians.  And  therefore — as  against 
some  of  the  Presbyterian  Puritans — they 
contended  that  a  parish  was  not  made  a 
Church  by  the  presence  of  a  zealons  *  preach- 
ing minister,'  who  taught  the  people  pare 
doctrine,  exhorted  them  to  rightconsnesa, 
and  administered  the  sacraments  in  a  form 
according  to  Christ's  will.  The  only  coorse 
for  those  who  wished  to  be  loyal  to  Christ, 
was  to  bring  together,  here  and  there,  those 
men  and  women  who  had  resolved,  as  God 
should  help  them,  to  do  His  will,  and  who 
were  relying  on  Christ  for  eternal  redemp- 
tion. These  small  and  obscure  groups  met 
at  night  in  private  houses,  or  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  open  fields ;  they  crept,  one 
by  one,  down  to  the  water-side,  and  foand 
their  way  into  ships  lying  in  the  river ;  when 
they  were  imprisoned,  they  organized  a 
Church  within  the  prison  walls,  for  the 
'separate  system'  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  our  methods  of  criminal  punish- 
ment, and  in  Bridewell  and  the  Clink  the 
martyrs  of  Congregationalism  could  often 
hold  their  Church  meetings  and  celebrate 
their  worship  with  less  fear  of  intermption 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  kingdom. 

'The  members  of  a  Christian  Church 
should  be  Christians.'  It  does  not  follow 
that  any  particular  method  should  be  adopted 
for  testing  their  Christianity.  I  suppose 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  for  many 
years  later,  every  man  that  offered  himself  for 
baptism  and  declared  his  faith  in  Christ  was 
baptized,  and  became  at  once  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church.  No  '  test '  was  im- 
posed by  the  Church  on  its  members,  except 
the  requirement  that  the  applicant  for  bap- 
tism and  Church  membership,  after  listening 
to  Christian  preaching,  should  declare  him- 
self a  believer  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The 
'  test '  came  from  another  quarter.  In  Jeru- 
salem, the  reality  and  vigour  of  the  faith  of 
a  Jew  were  sufficiently  shown  by  his  readi- 
ness to  acknowledge  as  the  national  Messiah 
the  Teacher  whose  blood  had  been  clamoured 
for  by  the  mob,  who  had  been  condemned 
as  a  blasphemer  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  who, 
in  mockery  of  the  ancient  Jewish  hope,  liad 
been  crucified  by  IMlate  as  the  '  King  of  the 
Jews.'     In   the   great   cities  of  the   pagan 
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world,  the  reality  and  vigonir  of  a  heathen 
man^B  faith  were  shown  by  his  willingness  to 
break  witli  the  social  traditions  and  customs 
and  with  the  religion  of  hts  race,  in  order  to 
become  an  adherent  of  a  sect  which  had 
sprang  up  among  an  obscure  people,  whose 
national  independence  had  been  crashed, 
and  who  were  regarded  with  general  sus- 
picion and  hatred. 

Even  with  these  '  tests '  the  Church  was 
not  kept  pure.  Some  men  who  had  no  real 
faith  were  swept  into  the  Church  on  the  tide 
of  strong  popular  excitement.  Some  men 
came  into  it  with  the  hope  of  making  money 
by  using  the  generosity  of  the  new  sect  for 
their  own  personal  advantage.  Some  seem 
to  have  come  into  it  at  the  impulse  of  mere 
curiosity  to  learn  what  the  movement  meant 
— what  were  its  estoric  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices ;  and  what  were  the  spells  by  which  the 
wonderful  works  of  its  leaders  were  wrought. 
And  some  who  found  life  cold,  cheerless, 
and  desolate  were  attracted  by  the  warmth 
and  gladness  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  ; 
they  came  into  the  Church  to  find  a  home. 

Bat  while  all  the  most  powerful  forces  of 
society  were  hostile  to  the  new  faith,  the 
Church  had  a  right  to  assume  that  every 
man  who  professed  to  believe  in  Christ  was 
loyal  to  Christ  at  heart,  and  was  resolved  to 
keep  II is  commandments.  If,  in  any  case, 
flagrant  inconsistencies  demonstrated  that 
the  assumption  was  unfounded,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  exercise  disci- 
pline, and  to  separate  itself  from  the  man 
whose  conduct  proved  that  the  will  of  Christ 
was  not  the  law  of  his  life. 

By  what  methods  any  Christian  Church 
should  endeavour,  in  our  own  times,  to  assert 
the  principle  that  the  members  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  should  be  Christians,  is  a  ques- 
tion -which  may  be  answered  variously  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  Churches 
surrounded  by  varying  social  conditipns.  It 
is  not  of  the  substance  of  Congregationalism 
that  any  particular  set  of  rules  should  regu- 
late the  admission  of  members.  If  any 
Church  is  convinced  that,  without  further 
inquiry,  it  can  accept  with  unreserved  con- 
fidence the  expression  of  a  desire  for  mem- 
bership as  a  proof  of  living  faith  in  Christ, 
that  Church  has  a  perfect  right  to  receive  all 
comers.  If  to  another  Church  experience 
has  made  it  certain  that  something  more 
than  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  many 
persons  from  entering  the  Church,  who  have 
neither  an  intellectual  nor  a  moral  apprehen- 
sion of  what  is  meant  by  loyalty  to  Christ, 
some  regulations  become  necessary  to  avert 
the  peril.  The  principle  is  clear.  Particu- 
lar rules  are  not  of  the  substance  of  the 
GoDgrcgational  polity.     Rules  must  change 


with  changing  circumstances.  But  the  idea 
is  constant.  Where  it  is  forgotten  or  sup- 
pressed, Congregationalism  is  lost.  A  Chris- 
tian Church  should  consist  of  Christians. 
Whatever  really  commands  the  confidence  of 
generous  and  trustful  men  in  a  man^s  Chris- 
tians integrity  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
admitting  him  to  membership.  What  is  not 
sufficient  to  command  this  confidence  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  admitting  hini  to 
membership. 

Firm  fidelity  to  this  principle  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  fulfilment  of  the  impulse 
which  created  the  Church.  That  it  was  the 
intention  of  Christ  that  those  who  received 
Ilim  should  be  organized  into  societies  is 
apparent;  but  the  actual  formation  of  the 
Pentecostal  Church  seems  to  have  been  the 
free  result  of  the  native  instincts  of  the 
Christian  heart.  The  new  life  which  was  in 
men  drew  them  together.  They  worshipped 
together,  they  met  day  after  day  for  their 
common  meals,  they  Hved  in  each  other's 
company,  because  they  could  not  help  it 
And  wherever  the  new  life  sprang  up  it 
urgently  sought  communion  with  those  who 
shared  it.  Long  after  the  fervours  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  had  cooled,  converts  from 
heathenism,  who  needed  apostolic  teaching 
on  some  very  rudimentary  questions  of 
morals,  were  *  taught  of  God  to  love  one 
another.*  That  those  who  are  in  the  Church 
are  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  is  as  neces- 
sary an  element  of  the  idea  of  the  Church 
as  that  they  are  all,  in  the  high  Christian 
sense,  the  children  of  God.  If  the  idea  of 
brotherhood  is  to  be  fulfilled,  there  must  be 
a  cordial  conviction  in  those  who  are  in  the 
Church  already  that  those  who  join  them 
have  received  the  remission  of  sins,  and  are 
regenerate  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  *  We  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren  ;' — this  mutual 
affection  is  the  joy  and  strength  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church.  But  unless  there  is  a  serious 
and  reasonable  assurance  that  those  in  the 
Church  are  really  *  brethren,'  the  very  inspi- 
ration of  the  affection  which  gives  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  its  deep  and 
perfect  happiness  is  lost.  If  the  doors  are 
kept  wide  open  for  every  one.  to  enter  that 
pleases,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
Church  would  cease  to  be  a  home  and  be- 
come an  hotel. 

In  asking  from  those  who  wish  to  enter  a 
Church  some  assurance  that  they  are  the 
friends  and  servants  of  Christ  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  reasonably  described  as 
priestly  assumption.  Where  the  Church  is 
small  and  the  population  few  the  whole 
Church  will  know  whether  the  applicant  is 
the  kind  of  man  they  can  recognize  as  their 
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brother  in  Christ.  Where  the  population  is 
large  the  testimony  of  any  wise  and  eMrnest 
member  of  the  Cbarch  to  whom  the  appli- 
cant is  known  will  be  sufficient  to  secure 
confidence  in  the  stranger.  Parents  may 
speak  for  their  children;  friends  for  their 
friends.  It  is  contrary  to  Congregational 
tradition  that  the  words  of  the  minister 
aione  siiould  introduce  the  new  member  to 
fellowsiiip.  If  there  is  priestly  assumption, 
it  is  the  assumption  of  the  priesthood  which 
belongs  to  the  commonality  of  the  Church. 

If  it  is  urged  in  reply  that  neither  the 
minister  nor  the  private  members  of^  a 
Church  can  search  the  hearts  of  men  and  be 
sure  that  they  have  discovered  the  signs  of 
a  divine  life;  and  that  a  divine  life  may  be 
present  where  no  human  penetration  can 
recognize  it;  the  reply,  as  the  assertion  of 
an  abstract  principle,  must  of  course  be 
admitted.  But  the  apostles  clearly  believed 
that  practically  we  may  know  whether  other 
men  are  our  brothers  in  Christ  or  not  We 
may  make  mistakes.  We  may  give  our  con- 
fidence where  it  is  not  deserved,  we  may 
withhold  it  where  it  ought  to  be  given  ;  but 
if  we  are  to  love  men  better  because  they 
love  Christy  it  must  be  possible  to  know — 
not  infallibly,  but  sufficiently  for  practical 
purposes — whether  or  not  they  love  Him. 
The  impeachment  of  our  right  to  form  any 
judgment  on  the  Christian  character  of 
other  men  dissolves  the  obligation  of  every 
precept  which  requires  us  to  love  men 
because  they  are  Christians. 

In  some  congregations  it  has  ceased  to  be 
customary  to  keep  what  is  called  a  *  Church 
roll.'  A  'Church  roll'  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  Congregationalism.  I  doubt  whether  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  or  at  Corinth,  were  entered  in  a 
book.  But  it  was  perfectly  well  known  who 
were  in  Uie  Church.  The  *  widows'  among 
the  Hellenists  and  the  widows  among  the 
Hebrew  Christians  at  Jerusalem  were 
punctually  cared  for  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  'seven,'  though  in  all  proba- 
bility no  Church  secretary  had  their  names 
.on  a  list  of  members.  Outsiders  were  not 
the  charge  of  the  charity  of  the  Church ; 
but  those  who  were  within  had  claims  which 
the  Church  was  zealous  to  satisfy.  At 
Corinth  the  man  who  had  committed  shame- 
ful immorality  was  known  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Christian  community,  whether  a  *  roll ' 
was  kept"  or  not;  and  he  was  removed  by 
the  act  of  the  Church,  although  there  may 
have  been  no  need  to  insert  the  resolution 
in  any  Church  minutes.  Church  *  rolls,' 
Church  *  minutes,'  and  all  such  things  are 
merely  cc^nvenicnt  arrangements  suggested  by 
our  modern  habits  of  life ;  their  value,  their  > 


necessity,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  question 
whether  they  assist  us  in  fulfilling  the  idea 
of  the  Church,  whether  in  some  cases  they 
are  practically  necessary  in  order  that  the 
idea  of  the  Church  may  be  fulfilled.  If  no 
Church  'roll'  is  kept  because  it  is  not 
certain  whether  any  particular  person  is  in 
the  Church  or  outside,  and  if  the  '  roll '  is 
dispensed  with  because  no  one  wishes  to 
determine  whether  any  person  is  in  the 
Church  6r  outside,  then,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  imperilled,  if 
it  is  not  already  lost  When  a  man  is  in  the 
Church  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  my 
alley  in  the  great  endeavour  to  get  the  will  of 
God  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven;  I 
regard  him  with  confidence  and  brotherly 
affeetion.  But  if  Church  membership  is 
intentionally  left  vague  and  indefinite,  so  that 
I  never  know  whether  a  man  is  in  the  Church 
or  not,  I  am  thrown  back  on  my  personal 
knowledge  of  individual  men ;  and  the  large, 
free,  and  cordial  sense  of  comradeship  which 
ought  to  unite  all  who  are  in  the  same 
Church  is  paralysed,  and  their  mutual  affec- 
tion is  checked  and  cooled. 

The  Congregational  polity  has  its  roots  in 
a  very  definite  religious  faith.  It  cannot  be 
justified  where  that  faith  is  surrendered. 
To  perpetuate  the  polity  when  the  faith  is 
lost  is  an  impossible  task.  The  infinite 
significance  of  conversion,  of  faith  in  Christ, 
of  the  remission  of  ^ins,  of  regeneration,  is 
the  real  foundation  on  which  Congregation- 
alism is  built  It  is  true  that  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  defenders  of  Congregational 
principles  there  is  very  much  of  mere 
ecclesiastical  antiquarian  ism.  They  appeal 
to  apostolic  practice  as  though  this  could 
decide  the  controversy  between  them- 
selves and  Presbyterian  ism,  between  them- 
selves and  Anglican  Episcopacy.  Many  of 
the  scriptural  arguments  by  which  they 
defended  their  position  were  as  untenable 
as  many  of  the  scriptural  arguments  by 
which  their  position  was  assailed.  But  the 
real  struggle  was  not  about  the  meaning  and 
force  of  texts,  or  about  the  authority  of  pre- 
cedents. The  fervour,  the  tenacity,  the 
endurance  of  the  men  who  first  founded 
Congregational  Churches  in  England  came 
from  their  conviction  that  the  controversy 
involved  great  spiritual  issues.  It  was  for 
the  immense  and  immeasurable  difference 
between  those  who  are  on  Christ's  side  and 
those  who  are  not  that  they  were  contend- 
in&r.  It  was  the  august  dignity  of  those 
whose  life  is  supernatural  and  divine  that 
kindled  their  imagination  and  gave  them 
heroic  endurance.  They  were  asserting  the 
infinite  reality  of  the  Christian  redemption, 
the   blessedness  and   glory  which   are  the 
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inheritance  of  those  who  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  trust  in  His  love, 
the  guilt,  the  spiritual  incapacity,  and  the 
inenacins:  future  of  those  who  reject  Him. 
It  was  these  great  issues  which  made  them 
believe  that  for  the  sake  of  Congregation- 
alism it  was  worth  while  not  only  to  submit 
to  the  severest  personal  losses,  to  spend  year 
after  year  in  unwholesome  prisons,  and  to 
die  as  traitors  to  the  Queen,  but  also  to  risk 
the  division  of  the  national  unitv  and  the 
diminution  of  the  national  strength  at  a 
time  of  great  national  peril.  Apart  from 
the  supreme  spiritual  ends  for  which  they 
laboured  and  suffered,  Congregationalism  is 
iiardly  worth  perpetuating.       r.  w.  dale. 


Art.  n. —  ITffo  Bassi, 

Tbs  Roman  Question,  as  it  used  to  be 
•called  in  the  days  when  it  was  the  thorn  of 
Italy  and  the  vexation  of  Europe,  was  a 
question  in  pi>litics,  and  not  in  religion. 
The  power  exercised  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
in  the  Italian  peninsula  was  of  a  kind  direct, 
explicit,  and  practically  independent  of 
spiritual  pretensions.  It  was  simply  the 
power  of  a  temporal  prince,  insignificant  had 
be  stood  alone,  but  formidable  because  two 
great  military  nations  believed  themselves  to 
be  concerned  in  his  maintenance.  That 
France  entered  upon  the  policy  of  Roman 
intervention  solely  on  behalf  of  what  were 
•conceived  to  be  French  interests  is  esta- 
blished beyond  doubt  or  dispute.  That 
Austria  supported  the  temporal  papacy  on 
grounds  essentially  political  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  so  soon  as  she  ceased  to  be  an 
Italian  power,  every  vestige  of  her  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  Pope-king  disappeared. 
And  if  the  foreign  assistance  given  to 
the  Pope  as  prince  had  but  slight  connec- 
tion with  religious  sentiment,  the  national 
opposition  he  encountered  in  the  same 
character  was  as  far  as  possible  disassociated 
from  religious  antipathy.  The  Italian  move- 
ment ap:ain  and  again  assumed  the  form  Of 
an  attack  on  the  temporal  power,  but  neither 
in  Rome  nor  out  of  it  was  it  directed  against 
the  principles  of  religion.  Thus,  if  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Italian 
priesthood  should  be  a  patiotic  body,  it  was 
quite  within  the  limits  of  probability  that 
.an  Italian  priest  should  be  a  good  patriot. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  stupendous  fact  for  the 
future  historian  to  record,  could  it  be  said 
with  truth  that  the  whole  mass  of  Italians 
-enrolled  under  the  flag  of  religion  had  to  be 


counted  as  an  inimical  force  in  the  strug- 
gle by  which  Italy  was  erected  into  a  nation. 
Happily  this  is  not  the  case.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  during  the  entire 
course  of  recent  Italian  vicissitudes  a  con- 
siderable and  not  undistinguished  minority 
both  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  clergy 
gave  their  best  prayers  to  the  side  of  their 
common  country.  Some  did  better,  giving 
not  only  their  prayers  but  their  lives. 
Francesco  Conforti,  the  eminent  savant,  and 
his  fellow-priest,  Marcello  Scotti,  were  exe- 
cuted for  patriotism  by  sentence  of  Ferdinand 
and  Caroline  of  Naples  in  1800.  In  1822 
the  ecclesiastics  Ingrassi,  Calabro,  and  La 
Villa  perished  on  the  gallows  at  Palermo  as 
carbonari.  In  the  same  year  Don  Giuseppe 
Andreoli  was  decapitated  at  Modena.  When 
told  that  he  alone  out  of  the  many  imprisoned 
with  him  was  to  undergo  the  extreme  pen- 
alty, this  good  man  clapped  his  hands  and 
rendered  thanks  to  God.  In  1828  Canon 
Antonio  de  Luca,  aged  eighty  years,  and 
the  monk  Carlo  da  Celle,  were  put  to  death 
after  the  rising  at  Cliento  for  having  dared 
assert  that  freedom  was  more  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than  oppression. 
The  men  just  mentioned  were  among  the 
pioneers  of  Italian  liberty.  Later,  in  the 
dire  anti-climax  of  defeated  hopes  which 
followed  the  great  effort  for  the  attainment  of 
emancipation  in  1848-49,  there  were  not  a 
few  ecclesiastics  who  may  be  ranked  with 
the  most  faithful  of  those  who  refused  to 
despair.  The  Mantuans,  Tazzoli,  Grioli, 
and  Grazioli,  and  the  Brescians,  Borfava 
and  Palusella,  paid  the  cost  of  their  fidelity 
with  their  blood.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  first 
of  these,  Don  Enrico  Tazzoli,  that  the  mul- 
titude of  victims  had  not  lessened  the  cou- 
rage of  the  survivors  in  the  past,  nor  would 
it  do  so  in  the  future,  even  until  victory  was 
achieved,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  the  people 
was  like  the  cause  of  religion — it  triumphed 
by  virtue  of  its  martyrs.  The  names  here  set 
down  in  what  has  no  pretence  to  a  full  list 
would  suffice  to  show  that  Italy  is  spared  the 
humiliation  of  the  thought  that  one  class  of 
her  sons  was  ranged  without  exception 
against  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  But  they 
are  names  which  have  failed  to  take  hold  of 
the  mind  of  the  nation  at  large.  A  single 
striking  and  pathetic  personality  has  passed 
into  the  legend  of  free  Italy  as  representing 
all  the  elements  of  patriotism  existing  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and 
religious  orders.  Others  are  forgotten,  Ugo 
Bassi  is  not ;  and  the  Italian  people  have 
added  a  saintly  nimbus  to  his  crown  of 
martyrdom.  The  life-story  of  this  man, 
however  briefly  or  imperfectly  sketched, 
can  hardly  be  devoid  of  interest 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  Bolognese  father  and 
a  mother  of  Greek  extraction.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth,  the  first  year  of  this 
century,  his  parents  were  living  at  Cento, 
but  soon  after  they  moved  to  Bologna,  with 
a  view  to  giving  him  as  good  an  education 
as  their  modest  circumstances  would  allow. 
In  his  early  boyhood  Bassi  showed  all  the  evi- 
dences of  that  precocity — not  so  much  in  the 
faculty  of  acquirement  as  in  the  faculty  of 
emotion — which  has  often  to  be  observed  in 
the  history  of  creative  genius.  It  is  not  indeed 
any  pure  proof  or  promise  of  great  things 
to  come,  for  emotional  intensity  is  only  the 
steam-power  by  whose  aid  the  nran  of 
genius  threshes  out  his  intellectual  corn. 
What  it  does  promise  is  that  the  child  or 
youth  will  have  through  life  the  dangerous 
gift  of  a  highly- wrought  nervous  organiza- 
tion. From  a  psychological  standpoint 
Bassi's  boyhood  bears  a  singular  resemblance 
to  the  youth  of  an  English  man  of  letters 
whose  life  and  correspondence  were  placed  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
We  put  on  one  side  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  enlist  at  fourteen  under  Murat^s  banner — a 
boyish  escapade  into  which  perhaps  entered 
some  fore-spark  of  the  burning  patriotism 
that  was  later  to  master  all  his  being.  It 
might  have  been  happier  for  hi;n  had  he 
seen  a  little  of  active  campaigning  in  the 
opening  stage  of  his  career.  Further  down 
the  century  there  was  more  than  one  four- 
teen-year-old boy  lighting  in  Garibaldi*s 
ranks.  Thrown  back  on  himself,  and  on 
the  teaching  of  his  spiritual  director,  his 
precocious  development  carried  him  where 
it  carried  (with  results  far  less  melancholy) 
Sydney  Dobell — that  is,  to  early  love  and 
religious  excitation. 

The  story  of  his  love  is  as  sad  a  little 
romance  as  any  poet  or  novelist  *  with  the 
firift  of  tears'  ever  wove  into  fiction.  He 
had  a  school-fellow  named  Bentivoglio,  and 
the  school-fellow  had  a  sister,  a  delicate 
young  girl,  who  inspired  Bassi  with  an 
affection  which,  childish  though  it  was,  yet 
possessed  all  the  magical  enchantment  of 
first  love.  It  was  plain  to  other  eyes  that 
Anna  Bentivoglio  was  one  foredoomed  to 
early  death,  but  Bassi  did  not  realize  the 
fact — the  young  are  rarely  persuaded  of  the 
fatality  of  an  illness  that  docs  not  kill  at 
once.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  strange 
spirituality  which  sometimes  pervades  the 
half-child,  half-woman,  who  glides  imper- 
ceptibly out  of  a  world  unknown  to  her, 
was  the  very  charm  that  attracted  him. 
IIo  was  perniitted  to  sit  by  Annans  couch 
and  read  to  her.  One  day,  feeling  no  doubt 
too  ill  to  listen,  she  anked  him  al)ruptly  to 
leave  off,  giving  no  reason  for  the  request 


In  a  fit  of  foolish  irritation  Bassi  went 
silently  away  and  left  the  house  nnvisited 
for  several  days.  Then  came  to  him  like  a 
thunder-clap  the  news  that  the  girl  wa» 
dead.  He  begged  his  mother  to  take  him 
to  see  Anna  as  she  lay  dressed  and  crowned 
like  a  bride,  and,  kneeling  down  beside  her^ 
he  remained  in  fixed  contemplation.  His 
mother  let  him  be ;  only  after  a  long  hour 
did  she  say  gently  that  they  must  go.  To- 
her  surprise  he  got  up  calmly  and  followed 
her.  In  that  hour  he  had  made  the  resolu- 
tion of  entering  a  cloister. 

It  is  improbable  that  Bassi  would  have 
taken  this  resolve  with  the  seriousness  of 
one  who  cannot  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
had  not  his  mind  been  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  idea  of  what  is  termed,  in 
Catholic  phraseology,  a  religions  life.  It  is 
the  system  of  Catholic  education  to  stimu- 
late the  child's  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  convince  him  of  the 
evilness  of  things  human.  H  he  be  by 
nature  excitable  and  easily  impressed,  tho^ 
result  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The  little 
child,  instead  of  looking  out  into  the  beau- 
tiful world  with  hope  and  joy,  shrinks^ 
from  it  as  from  a  sink  of  corruption.  And 
when  he  has  reached  this  point,  when  feel- 
ing himself  weak,  and  imagining  his  soul 
not  as  the  temple  of  the  spirit  of  God,  but 
as  the  lurking-place  of  Satan,  he  looks  around 
for  some  harbour  of  refuge,  he  has  not  far  to- 
seek.  W*ithout  presupposing  the  smallest 
effort  to  drive  him  in  the  direction  of  a 
monastic  life,  he  must  have  heard  it  praised 
as  a  life  of  safety  and  peace — the  more  ex- 
cellent life,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the 
BouKs  aspirations,  which  is  of  itself  so  ad- 
mirable that  after  embracing  it  little  remains* 
to  be  done  to  become  a  saint.  To  the  mo- 
nastic life,  then,  the  boy  or  girl  of  Catholic 
training  and  sensitive  temperament  tums- 
with  tlie  white-heat  enthusiasm  of  youth 
— its  thirst  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
great  act ;  its  craving  after  the  i<leal,  the 
unfamiliar,  the  out*of-tlie-common ;  its  im- 
patience of  the  realities  of  every  day. 
\Vhen  the  subject  is  first  broached,  the  as- 
pirant will  scarcely  meet  with  much  encou- 
ragement ;  but  the  arguments  urged  against 
the  step  he  desires  to  take  are  of  a  kind 
that  inclines  him  the  more  to  it.  Is  he 
worthy?  Has  he  constancy,  sanctity,  hu- 
mility? Young  people  are  ashamed  of 
changing  their  minds  even  in  small  matters, 
and  they  have  a  holy  horror  of  confcK^ing 
to  a  mistake  in  the  valuation  of  their  phy- 
sical or  moral  powers.  Thus  in  a  majt^rity 
of  cases  the  youth  returns  after  the  pre- 
scribed term  of  probation  more  ro!*olute  than 
before.     Neither   ho   nor  the   directors  of 
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his  conscience  can  further  douht  the  reality 
of  his  vocation,  of  his  call  from  God  to  the 
assumption  of  the  monastic  habit  Amidst 
a  shower  of  pious  congratulations,  the  neo- 
phyte is  received.  This  imaginary  history 
was  very  much  that  of  Bassi.  On  October 
24,  1818,  he  began  his  novitiate  in  the  Order 
of  S.  Barnabas,  taking  the  name  of  Ugo  in 
place  of  his  baptismal  name  Giovanni. 
Immediately  after,  lie  left  Bologna  for  Rome, 
where  his  seclusion  was  varied.by  visits  to  the 
pilgrim  spots-^the  Coliseum,  the  Catacombs, 
S.  Peter's — and  where  his  favourite  studies 
were  the  Bible  and  the  *  Divina  Commedia.' 
Such  a  life,  such  studies  might  have  in- 
flamed the  dullest  imagination.  Bassi  tried 
to  give  poetic  expression  to  his  Roman  day- 
dreams in  a  poem  called  *  The  Cross  Victo- 
rious.' The  argument  was  a  story  of  tri- 
umphant weakness,  and  of  new  life  unspring- 
ing  from  the  blood  that  watered  the  arena, 
Two  stanzas  may  be  quoted  as  showing  how, 
in  Bassi's  mind,  the  thought  of  the  past  was 
wedded  to  the  thought  of  the  future — 

So  Shalt  thou  wage  with  tyrants  ceaseless  war, 
Our  fount  of  pride  and  hope,  O  Rome  divine  I 

In  ages  still  to  follow  stronger  far, 
Thou  with  thy  Capitolian  fame  shalt  shine. 

Virtue  restored  ng;ain  be  popular, 
Again  thy  sons  in  freedom's  arts  combine; 

Thy  reign  shall  be  the  buckler  of  the  weak. 

Austere  to  greatness,  kindly  to  the  meek. 

I  see  thy  pure  and  vi^ncrated  brow 
Steeped  in  the  splendour  of  a  light  unborn; 

Albeit  from  what  source  I  know  not  now 
Shall  rise  thv  destined  sun,  thy  glorious  morn; 

I  see  on  ocean  s  breast  thy  swift-winged  prow. 
That  shall  tlie  confines  of  Alcides  scorn; 

I  see  to-morrow's  world,  regenerate. 

Receiving  from  thy  hands  the  book  of  fate. 

In  1833  Bassi  entered  upon  his  public 
ministry.  He  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
both  the  classical  languages,  and  he  also 
wrote  fluently  in  French  and  English.  A 
Shakespeare  and  a  Byron  were  his  insepa- 
rable companions.  lie  sang  well,  and  played 
the  violin  and  other  instruments.  Ho 
painted  pictures  of  saints,  and  a  solemn  mass 
composed  by  him  was  performed  with  iiic- 
cess  at  Naples.  Yet  for  all  his  graceful 
talents  and  his  quickness  of  apprehension, 
Bassi  never  attained  intellectual  maturity. 
If  he  was  not  a  child,  he  was  a  man  of  an 
age  when  the  world  was  less  old.  It  is  this 
that  lends  interest  to  his  appearance  amongst 
men  striving  to  actuate  some  of  the  latest 
hopes  of  mankind.  There  was  something 
in  him  of  Francesco  d'Assisi  and  something 
of  Savonarola.  Under  the  right  conditions 
he  would  probably  have  been  as  ready  as 
either  to  believe  that  he  saw  visions  and 
heard  divine  voices.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
his  sermons  contained  much  originality  of 


treatment  or  finish  of  style,  but  their  effect 
was  immense.  People  threw  down  their 
garments  for  him  to  walk  over.  He  went 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed. Just  after  he  had  left  the  island 
the  cholera  broke  out  at  Palermo,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  all  sanitary  safeguards,  the 
city  was  plunged  in  frantic  panic.  Bassi 
determined  to  go  back  without  a  moment^s 
delay.  He  was  no  fatalist,  nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  had  the  presentiment  of  safety 
in  danger  which  some  men  have.  He  knew 
the  likelihood  of  his  falling  a  victim  to  the 
disease;  but  he  knew  it  to  glory  in  it.  It 
was  to  him  a  foretaste  of  lo  dolce  assenzio 
de*  martiri — the  sweet  wormwood  of  the 
martyrs.  It  is  told  regarding  his  return  to 
Sicily  that  the  Palermitans,  moved  by  such 
fantastic  hopes  as  are  bred  in  times  of  pub- 
lic agony,  had  gone  down  to  the  shore 
imagining  that  succour  of  some  sort  would 
come  from  across  the  sea.  As  the  ship 
bearing  the  monk  steered  into  the  harbor 
mouth,  his  dark  form  was  recognized  lean- 
ing against  the  side  of  the  deck.  A  cry 
went  up,  *  It  is  Father  Ugo  Bassi ! '  When 
the  boat  by  which  he  disembarked  touched 
the  land,  he  said,  *■  My  beloved  people,  God, 
who  lately  sent  me  amongst  you  to  announce 
His  word,  permits  thati  I  should  come  to  you 
now  to  pray  with  you,  to  suffer  with  you,  to 
die  with  you.'  The  crowd  pressed  about 
him  eager  to  kiss  his  hand  or  even  the  hem 
of  his  habit  He  walked  straight  to  the 
cholera  hospital,  where  he  remained  while 
the  scourge  lasted.  Even  the  doctors  were 
amazed  by  his  untiring  devotion.  Once, 
when  the  hospital  was  so  crowded  that  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  mattress  to  be  given 
to  afresh  sufferer,  Bassi  took  the  man  in  his 
arms  and  made  him  a  pillow  of  his  breast. 

When  the  cholera  ceased,  Bassi  crossed 
over  to  Italy  and  resumed  his  ordinary  life 
of  preaching  and  struggling ;  for  struggling 
formed  a  great  part  of  his  life.  *  Do  you 
always  preach  like  that? '  asked  the  cardinal 
legate  of  Bologna  after  one  of  his  sermons. 
'You  seem  to  me  an  apostle  of  revolution!* 
There  was  a  time  when  Bassi  thought  of 
publishing  the  text  of  his  discourses  as  the 
best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  con- 
tents. But  he  resisted  the  tem[>tation  to  lay 
his  case  before  a  wider  and  perhaps  a  juster 
tribunal.  *I  feel,'  he  wrote,  *  that  to  do 
God's  pleasure  and  to  pray  for  the  good  of 
our  enemies  is  as  sweet  even  as  trinmph. 
Any  way,  the  Lord  has  not  said  vainly, 
**  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul."  This  divine 
word,  that  made  so  many  martyrs  to  the 
Gospel,  will  it  not  make  others  in  the  future 
to  the  cause  of  truth  ? '     Again  he  wrote  to 
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a  friend  who  was  exerting  himself  on  his  be- 
half: *  We  will  bear  the  cross  not  to-day 
only,  but  to-morrow,  and  every  day  even  un- 
til death,  as  lie  bore  it.  And  whenever  that 
happens  which  you  desire,  we  will  not  rejoice 
in  the  humiliation  of  those  who  will  Ui$  ill, 
but  we  will  thank  the  Lord  in  that  He  has 
changed  this  cross  into  another  that  may  be 
easivr  to  bear.'  On  the  death  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic who  hHd  always  befriended  him,  Cardi- 
nal Caracciolo,  archbishop  of  Naples,  he 
went  a  third  tirne  to  Sicily.  When  he  was 
a  boy  he  had  given  the  answer,  *  I  do  not 
wish  to  beg,'  to  some  one  who  aske'd  why  he 
joined  the  order  of  S.  Barnabas  in  preference 
to  that  of  S.  Francis.  But  to  this  extremity 
he  was  now  reduced.  Going  up  to  a  lady 
who  was  making  costly  purchases,  he  said 
calmly  and  simply,  *  Signora,  I  am  poor 
Fatiier  Bassi,  just  arrived  at  Palermo,  and, 
as  you  see,  lacking  everything.  In  Christ's 
name  I  ask  of  you  alms.'  The  Palerraitans 
recollected  Bassi,  and  his  prayer  was  gene- 
rously responded  to.  He  wished  his  benefac- 
tress to  take  back  a  portion  of  her  gift ;  the 
half  would  have  covered  his  immediate  wants. 
'Do  not  make  me  blush  more  deeply,'  she 
said,  reverently  kissing  his  hand.  From  all 
classes  in  Sicily  he  met  with  the  accustomed 
welcome.  A  small  salary  defrayed  his 
travelling  expenses  and  enabled  him  to  dress 
decently,  so  that  he  could  write  cheerfully 
to  his  mother :  'I  am  no  longer  obliged  to 
walk  on  my  heels  with  my  toes  out  of  my 
shoes.'  He  begged  her  in  the  same  letter 
to  pray  fervently  that  he  might  be  suffered 
to  go  his  way  in  peace,  *  preaching  the  Holy 
Gospel  and  praising  the  Infinite  Goodness.' 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  amnesty  at  the 
.accession  of  Pius  IX.  he  returned  to  the 
mainland,  and  in  the  summer  of  1847  he 
sought  an  audience  at  the  Vatican.  *  What 
a  good  heart  Father  Bassi  has  1 '  exclaimed 
Pio  Nono  at  the  end  of  the  interview. 

A  year  had  passed  since  what  the  diplo- 
matic language  of  the  day  called  the  *  mel- 
ancholy rif/ime '  of  Gregory  XVI.  was  ex- 
changed for  the  rule  of  the  Pope  Liberator. 
An  unmodified  prolongation  of  Gregory's 
system  would  have  been  not  far  from  a  sheer 
impossibility.  A  trustworthy  person  writing 
during  the  Conclave  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  stand  one  day  were  it  not 
for  the  Swiss  troops  and  the  protection  of 
Austria.  The  party  in  favour  of  the  old 
method  of  governing,  if  strong  enough  to 
impede  its  alteration,  were  unequal  to  the 
task  of  maintaining  it  intact  Something 
had  to  be  done,  and  something  Pius  IX.  did. 
He  was  like  a  child  who  gives  a  starving 
family  a  box  of  sweetmeats,  and  is  surprised 
at  their  asking  for  more  solid  food.      His 


great  fault  lay  in  the  fact  of  his  letting  all 
Europe  believe  that  the  solid  food  would 
follow  the  sweetmeats,  and  that  soon.  Thus 
he  became  deeply  responsible  at  once  for  the 
action  which  brought  the  Italian  movement 
to  a  crisis,  and  for  the  reaction  by  which  it 
was.  crushed. 

In  July,  1849,  Metternich  observed  that 
in  Rome  the  revolution  was  complete,  and 
the  observation  was  sufficiently  correct  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  meant  it  The  late 
tyranny  had  been  replaced  by  a  government 
so  ill-defined  and  complicated  as  to  be  per- 
fectly unintelligible.  Our  agent,  Mr.  Petre, 
was  constantly  expressing  his  expectation 
that  public  tranquillity  would  not  be  pre- 
served. That  the  forecast  was  not  verified, 
and  why  it  was  not,  may  be  gathered  from 
a  sentence  in  one  of  his  subsequent  reports : 
'The  influence  of  one  individual  of  the  lower 
class,  Angelo  Brunetti,  hardly  known  but  by 
his  nickname  Ciceruacchio,  has  for  the  last 
month  kept  the  peace  of  the  city  more  than 
any  power  possessed  by  the  authorities,  from 
the  command  which  he  exerts  over  the 
populace.' 

It  will  not  be  amiss  if,  before  we  go  back 
to  Bassi,  we  give  some  slight  account  of  this 
Angelo  Brunetti,  with  whom  one  day  his 
fate  was  to  be  strangely  linked.  And  first 
as  to  the  nickname.  Ciceruacchio  means  in 
the  tongue  of  the  Roman  people,  *  He  who 
flourishes.'  Brunetti's  mother  called  him  so 
when  a  child  because  he  was  strong  and 
ruddy ;  when  he  grew  up  the  designation 
still  fitted  him  so  well  that  it  stuck  to  him. 
He  was  a  wine-carrier  by  trade,  as  his  father 
had  been.  The  wine-carriers  of  Rome  form 
a  class  apart,  and  the  purest  Roman  blood  is 
that  which  flows  in  their  veins.  Nor  are 
they  unworthy  of  their  lineage,  for  their 
probity  and  self-respect  are  proverbial.  By 
middle  age  Angelo  Brunetti  had  earned 
enough  to  buy  a  hostelry  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  where  he  sold  wine  and  let  out 
horses.  He  made  a  good  deal  of  money, 
but  so  lavishly  did  he  give  it  away  that  his 
wife  often  looked  anxiously  at  her  little  sons 
and  wondered  if  they  would  not  be  left  pen- 
niless one  day.  How  by  degrees,  and  with- 
out consciously  seeking  it,  he  won  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fel- 
low Romans  cannot  well  be  traced  step  by 
step.  Questioned  on  the  subject  in  after 
years,  the  people  could  only  speak  of  a  strong 
arm  always  ready  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence 
of  the  weak,  and  a  powerful  voice  which 
seemed  to  give  utterance  to  their  own  best 
thoughts.  There  is  not  a  more  mystical 
personage  in  the  legend  of  Free  Italy  than 
Ciceruacchio.  Some  of  the  talcs  of  his  mar- 
vellous feats  of  strength  are  probably  fables  ; 
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bat  it  seems  well  established  that  in  tiroes 
of  the  Tiber  floods,  when  no  one  else  would 
brave  the  furious  rush  of  waters,  he  went  in 
a  boat  to  rescue  such  as  were  in  danger,  and 
to  take  provisions,  furnished  at  his  own  cost, 
to  others  who  were  cut  off  from  outer  com- 
munication. To  foreigners  who  had  not  for- 
gotten all  they  learnt  at  school  of  the  *  gran- 
deur that  was  Rome,'  there  was  a  curious 
fascination  in  the  discovery  of  a  Roman 
tribune  midway  in  the  19th  century.  Few 
persons  have  lived  long  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  without  being  struck  by  the  indefina- 
ble continuity  of  Roman  life.  This  is  ap- 
parent for  the  most  part  in  little  things,  as 
'  by  the  scattered  growth  of  certain  kinds  of 
grain  we  may  guess  that  a  field  was  ofice 
planted  over  therewith.  But  in  Ciceruac- 
•chio  it  was  made  plain  to  all  who  ran.  Hence 
•every  one  wished  to  see  him,  even  more,  so 
it  was  laughingly  said,  than  to  see  the  Pope. 
Lord  Minto  made  his  acquaintance  in  the 
course  of  that  tour  which,  in  the  belief  of 
English  Tories  and  their  continental  friends, 
was  the  sole,  undivided  cause  of  the  Italian 
revolution  of  1848.  On  taking  his  depar- 
ture for  Naples,  the  British  diplomatist  gave 
Lorenzo  Brunetti,  eldest  son  of  the  leader,  a 
copy  of  Macaulay 's  '  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,' 
with  these  lines  written  on  a  fly-sheet — 

These  be  but  tales  of  the  olden  day, 
The  patriot  bard  shall  now  his  lay 

Of  charming  freedom  pour: 
And  Rome's  fair  annals  bid  the  fame 
Of  Oiceniacchio's  humble  name 

In  deathless  honour  soar. 

The  Pope  himself  showed  his  esteem  for 
Ciceruacchio.  Not  many  men  would  have 
stayed  unspoiled  in  the  midst  of  praise  and 
flattery,  that  were  the  more  dangerous 
because  coming  from  those  who  had  educa- 
tion and  high  birth  to  one  who  had  neither. 
Angelo  Brunetti  was  saved  from  conceit  by 
a  Roman  sort  of  pride.  Ue  was  too-  proud 
to  shrink  from  working  with  his  hands  as  he 
bad  worked  when  a  boy ;  he  was  too  proud 
to  put  by  his  coarse  blouse  for  a  black  coat, 
or  to  try  and  talk  any  more  polite  speech  than 
the  rolling  Roman  patois  his  mother  had 
taught  him.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  pride 
that  made  him  so  careless  of  the  common 
means  for  winning  power  and  popularity. 
While  he  is  still  hoped  in  the  Pope,  he  gave 
away  money  and  succour  out  of  his  own  re- 
sources, pretending  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
*  er  Papa ; '  and  when  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed, instead  of  seeking  a  post  under 
government,  or  even  a  deputy's  seat,  he  was 
content  to  carry  wine  to  the  thirsty  sol- 
diers and  to  find  workmen  for  the  fortifica- 
tions. And  he  would  take  no  pay  for  his 
services  or  his  provisions. 


We  have  seen  how  in  1847  Ciceruacchio 
kept  the  peace  of  Rome.  It  was  a  fixed 
idea  of  his  that  the  retrograde  party  tried 
to  foment  disturbances  in-order  to  throw 
discredit,  upon  liberal  principles;  thus  he 
thought  he  saw  their  hand  in  a  threatened 
outbreak  of  the  Roman  residuum  on  the 
occasion  of  Pius'  best  measure :  the  freeing 
of  the  Jews.  By  strenuous  exertions,  Cice- 
ruacchio turned  the  riot  that  had  been  feared 
into  a  fraternization  between  the  two  races. 
Rough  in  words,  he  was  honourably  mode- 
rate in  act.  More  than  one  priest  owed  his 
life  to  him,  and  to  him  it  was  largely  due 
that  the  ignorant  masses  did  no  mischief  to 
the  works  of  art  and  public  monuments  of 
Rome.  When,  during  his  exile.  Garibaldi 
wrote  a  few  lines  of  tribute  to  the  character 
of  the  Roman  popolano,  he  could  think  of 
no  more  salient  trait  to  record  of  him  than 
^his  charity  for  the  powerful:  one  of  the 
rarest  virtues  of  the  weak  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  take  the  place  of  the  strong.' 

On  New  Year's  day,  1848,  the  Pope  fell 
back  fainting  in  his  carriage,  perplexed  and 
alarmed  by  the  crowd  that  closed  round  him. 
*  Courage,  holy  father  1  you  have  the  people 
with  you ! '  cried  Ciceruacchio.  The  people 
still  looked  on  Pius  as  ranged  on  their  side, 
and  only  prevented  from  satisfying  their 
desires  by  his  enemies  and  theirs.  The  main 
objects  at  which  they  aimed  were  three  in 
number:  the  secularization  of  government, 
the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  troops,  and  co- 
operation in  the  cqining  patriotic  war.  The 
most  urgent  demands  were  for  increased 
efficiency  of  the  army.  Ciceruacchio,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Lanti  and  the 
Prince  of  Teano,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Consulta  di  Stato,  in  which  stress  was  laid 
on  the  necessity  of  military  reforms.  The 
Consulta  proposed  various  measures,  but  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  ministers  refused  to 
carry  them  out.  A  tumultuous  crowd  assem- 
bled in  the  Piazza  del  popolo  to  await  the 
Pope's  decision ;  if  it  were  unfavourable, 
Ciceruacchio  said  *  that  they  must  take 
affairs  into  their  own  hands.'  At  length 
Prince  Corsini  brought  the  announcement 
that  the  Pope  was  about  to  call  to  Rome  an 
Italian  officer  of  rank  to  assist  in  reorgan- 
izing the  army,  and  that  further,  he  intended 
to  secularize  most  of  the  ministerial  offices, 
and  to  negotiate  treaties  of  defence  with 
other  Italian  states.  A  band  of  citizens, 
wearing  the  papal  colours  and  the  Italian 
tricolour,  halted  under  the  balcony  of  the 
Qiiirinal  to  give  thanks  for  these  concessions. 
There  was  a  revived  public  trust  in  the  Pope. 
An  occasional  protest  against  the  doings  of 
the  advanced  party  seemed  counterbalanced 
by  oracular  remarks  that  were  interpreted 
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to  mean  sympathy  with  their  views.  What 
other  sense  was  likely  to  be  attached  to 
such  words  an  the  following,  sprinkled  as 
they  were  with  benedictions  on  the  peoples 
of  luly  I— 

The  events  which  these  two  months  have 
seen  succeeding  and  pressing  qd  each  other 
with  so  rapid  change  are  not  the  work  of  man. 
Woe  unto  him  who  in  the  wind  which  agi- 
tates, shakes,  and  shatters  to  pieces  cedars 
and  oaks,  hears  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  I 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  17,000  ponti- 
fical troops  were  sent  to  the  frontier,  under 
the  coiinnand  of  General  Durando.  A  great 
meeting  in  the  Coliseum  celebrated  their 
departure,  and  Father  Gavazzi,  likening  him- 
self to  Peter  the  llermit,  invited  all  who 
went  to  swear,  ^  on  this  soil,  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs,*  that  they 
would  return  no  more  till  the  country  was 
free.  Our  agent  reported  that  *  nearly  the 
whole  population  '  was  fairly  convinced  that 
war  had  been  declared,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment was  to  assist  in  driving  the  Austrians 
out  of  Italy.  On  the  5th  of  April  Durando 
addressed  his  troops  at  Bologna.  Ue  ordered 
that  each  soldier  should  wear  a  cross  on 
his  breast.  *  Pius  IX.,'  he  said,  ^  has  blessed 
your  swords,  united  with  the  sword  of 
Charles  Albert.  .  .  .  With  the  cross  and 
by  it  we  shall  conquer;  and  "God  wills  it" 
shall  be  your  battle-cry.'  Not  much  heed 
was  paid  to  the  statement  of  the  Roman 
official  journal,  that  when  the  Pope  wished 
to  express  his  sentiments  he  iuvariably  spoke 
by  his  own  mouth.  The  war  of  Italian 
independence  was  proclaimed  a  holy  war  by 
friends  and  foes.  Count  Ficquclmont,  the 
Austrian  minister,  said  angrily,  *  C'est  de 
Rome  qu'a  6t6  arbor6  le  signe  d'une 
croisado ;  la  clerg6  c'ost  mis  partout  k  la 
t6te  de  rinsurrection.' 

It  happened  that  Bassi  was  appointed  this 
year  to  preach  the  Lent  course  at  Ancona. 
The  series  of  sermons  was  not  concluded 
when  Gavazzi  passed  through  the  town 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  crociati,  as  the 
volunteers  were  called.  Bassi  went  to  him 
and  a^^ked  if  he  might  share  his  work,  and 
the  ofifer  being  gladly  accepted,  the  two 
Barnabites  pursued  their  way  to  Bologna. 
The  day  after  their  arrival  was  Easter  Sunday. 
A  vast  crowd  filled  the  piazza ;  town's  folk 
and  national  guards,  beggars  in  rags,  shep- 
herds in  goatskins,  all  come  together  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  the  new  crusade. 
Bassi  spoke  to  the  multitude  from  the  great 
stair  of  S.  Petronio.  According  to  the 
*  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,'  issued  next  morning,  the 
effect  produced  by  his  words  was  *  beyond 
all  possibility  of  believing  1 '     The  reporter 


continued,  *  He  who  was  not  touched  yester- 
day can  have  no  heart  in  his  breast'  Bassi 
called  upon  the  people  to  give  their  lives, 
their  money,  their  worldly  goods.  The 
scene  that  followed  was  the  first  of  many 
similar  scenes.  From  the  richest  to  the 
poorest  there  was  hardly  a  man  or  woman 
who  did  not  press  forward  to  make  some 
offering  to  the  country.  Up  to  a  late  hour 
at  night  the  committee  formed  to  take 
charge  of  the  patriotic  contributions  were 
engaged  in  receiving  all  sorts  of  objects : 
clothes,  linen,  watches,  jewels,  and  the  small 
trinkets  which  in  Italian  poor  families  are 
cherished  as  heirlooms,  not  to  be  parted  with 
even  under  severe  stress  of  personal  want  For 
the  day  the  Bolognese  presi^nted  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  united  people.  Unhappily,  there 
lay  behind  an  evil  inheritance  of  class 
hatreds  and  social  mistrust.  Bassi  preached 
civil  peace  as  earnestly  as  he  preached  war 
with  the  stranger.  Religion  and  freedom, 
he  said,  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  harmony 
should  reign  between  the  clergy  and  laity, 
and  fellow-feeling  between  the  rich  and 
poor.  lie  dwelt  on  the  good  uses  which 
wealth  could  be  put  to,  and  on  the  disin- 
terestedness and  public  spirit  that  were  to 
be  found  in  high  places.  He  even  persuaded 
his  hearers  to  cry  Ecviva  where  they  had 
cried  Morte. 

Durando  crossed  the  Po  ;  *  against  orders,' 
explained  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State, 
*  but,'  he  added,  *  orders  are  not  now  obeyed.' 
In  the  belief  of  the  outside  world,  if  Du- 
rando acted  against  the  Pope's  orders,  he 
acted  in  compliance  with  his  wishes.  The 
more  initiated  thought  that  whether  with 
or  without  pontifical  approval,  the  die  was 
irrevocably  cast.  *It  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  wrote  Mr.  Petre,  *  it  would  be  im- 
prudent on  the  "part  of  the  government,  to 
disown  these  acts.'  But  they  were  all  in 
error.  On  April  29th  the  Pope  published 
his  famous  declaration  that  it  was  a  calumny 
to  suppose  him  guilty  of  Italian  patriotism. 
To  us,  who  know  the  Pius  of  later  days,  the 
Jeremiah  not  of  the  downfall  but  of  the 
resurrection  of  his  country,  it  is  a  lesser 
surprise  to  read  in  the  text  of  the  allocution 
that  war  with  Austria  was  ^abhorrent  from 
his  counsels '  than  to  find  him  asking  whether 
the  German  Catholics  can  blame  him  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  able  to  repress  the 
ardour  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  have 
applauded  the  events  that  have  taken  place 
in  North  Italy,  and  who,  inflamed  by  an 
equal  love  for  their  nationality,  have  gone  to 
defend  a  cause  common  to  all  Italian  peoples. 
If  we  would  understand  the  torrent  of  indig- 
nation which  the  allocution  called  forth,  we 
must  remember  that   something  else   had 
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been  hoped  of  Pio  Nono  than  that  he  would 
stand  aloof  washing  his  hands  while  Italians 
were  fighting  out  the  battle  of  their  national 
existence.  For  a  year  and  more  he  had 
been  honoured  and  loved  as  the  saviour  of 
Italy,  and  what  fell  to  him  now  was  the 
natural  antithesis  of  that  love  and  honour. 
Fifty  thousand  people  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  almost  speechless  under  the 
first  blow  of  the  news.  A  priest,  mingling 
with  the  crowd,  broke  the  silence  by  ex- 
claiming, *  He  has  deceived  us ! '  Ciceru- 
acchio  then  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *  He 
has  betrayed  us.' 

The  effect  of  the  allocution  on  the  Bolog- 
nese  was  not  to  make  them  dumb;  they 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance.  All  the  day 
Bassi  had  been  out  in  the  country  districts, 
seeking  after  recruits  and  nioney ;  he  had 
scarcely  come  back,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
when  he  received  a  message  from  the  Car- 
dinal Legate  (Amat)  imploring  him  to  exert 
himself  to  calm  the  people^  fie  went,  there- 
fore, to  the  cathedra],  and  a  large  number 
of  citizens  quickly  assembled  in  the  dimly 
lighted  aisles  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 
He  exhorted  them  to  abstain  from  excesses 
and  to  be  patient  He  could  speak  the 
more  convincingly  because  his  own  indi- 
vidual faith  in  the  Pope  was  nearly  as 
strong  as  ever ;  it  was  faith  of  a  kind  that 
is  slow  to  yield  even  to  the  best  of  evidence. 
About  this  time  the  heads  of  the  Barnabite 
order  obtained  from  Rome  a  decree  of  secu- 
larization affecting  both  Bassi  and  Gavazzi ; 
but  Cardinal  Oppizzoni,  to  whom  it  was 
entrusted  for  delivery,  returned  it  to  those 
who  sent  it  with  the  remark  that  he  judged 
its  publication  "inopportune.*'  Hence  the 
religious  status  of  the  two  monks  remained 
unchanged. 

We  see  Bassi  next  at  Treviso,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  when  General  Guidotti  led 
the  small  garrison  in  a  desperate  sortie 
outside  the  gate  of  S.  Tommaso.  Bassi 
showed  the  same  fearlessness  under  fire 
that  characterized  him  in  all  danger.  He 
was  hit  in  three  places,  but  he  refused  to 
have  his  wounds  dressed  till  he  had  given 
the  last  consolations  of  the  Church  to  Gen- 
eral Guidotti,  who  was  carried  dying  out  of 
the  action.  He  was  as  joyful  at  having  shed 
his  blood  in  the  Italian  ranks  as  a  school- 
boy who  wins  his  first  prize.  The  chief 
wound  was  caused  by  a  bullet  which  was 
only  extracted  a  month  later,  after  Bassi  had 
been  transported  to  Venice,  where  Daniel 
Manin  welcomed  him  to  his  home  and 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
As  soon  as  a  tedious  convalescence  would 
let  him,  he  went  among  the  soldiers  at  Chi- 
<^gia  and  Fort  Malghera,  encouraging  the 


well,  and  tending  and  comforting  the  sick 
and  wounded,  whether  friends  or  enemies. 
His  influence  with  the  soldiers  was  great, 
nor  was  it  less  with  the  Venetian  people, 
who  flocked  to  hear  his  addresses  in  the 
Piazza  S.  Marco,  and  .responded  as  cheer- 
fully as  the  Bolognese  had  done  to  his  call 
for  aid  to  the  army  and  the  state.  By  the 
end  of  October  his  recovery  was  complete. 
In  the  memorable  sortie  of  Mestrc,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legion  ; 
and  when  a  house  full  of  Austrians  was 
taken  by  assault  he  was  the  first  to  enter  it 
— ^jumping  in  through  a  window  and  waving 
an  improvised  flag  to  his  companions.  On 
the  recall  of  the  Roman  troops  ^as  forming 
part  of  Charles  Albert's  forces)  after  the 
defeat  of  Custozza,  he  left  Venice  for 
Ravenna,  where  his  spirit  was  refreshed  by 
memories  of  that  greatest  of  Italian  poets 
whom  he  had  passionately  venerated  from 
his  youth  up.  In  the  city  where  Dante 
died  he  stayed  some  days  before  returning 
to  Bologna. 

An  Austrian  bombardment  in  August  and 
a  reign  of  anarchy  in  September  were  among 
the  miseries  that  had  befallen  the  Bolognese 
since  Bassi  bade  them  good-bye.  Of  the 
first.  General  Welden  said  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  mistake  and  quite  unintentional ; 
which  was  small  comfort  to  the  bombarded 
population.  As  to  the  second,  it  was  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  incapacity  of,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  lack  of  moral  cohesion 
in  the  people.  Miscreants  of  every  class 
and  condition  profited  by  the  prevailing 
absence  of  respect  for  constituted  authority. 
'  The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  last  Pope  and  the 
weakness  of  this  have  rendered  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  odious  to  the  Bolognese,' 
wrote  Sir  G.  Hamilton,  our  minister  at 
Florence  ;  *  they  would  gladly  embrace  any 
government  that  would  free  them  from  it.' 
This  was  a  truer  view  than  that  adopted  by 
the  papal  administrators,  who  represented 
Bologna  as  beyond  all  human  power  of 
governance.  In  the  month  of  December 
the  city  was  stated  to  be  *  tranquil  under 
the  rule  of  the  clubs' — political  societies 
which  for  better  or  worse  caught  the  reins 
of  public  control  that  had  so  signally  escaped 
the  grasp  of  the  legate  and  his  officials. 
Bassi  became  member  of  one  of  the  clubs, 
and  his  constant  appeals  to  concord  and 
patriotism  bore  good  fruits. 

At  Rome  the  final  crisis  had  come.  It 
was  precipitated  by  a  crime  that  did  as 
much  harm  to  the  Italian  cause  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  one  act  to  do.  On  Novem- 
ber 15th  Count  Rossi  was  murdered.  From 
the  first  Rossi  had  been  doomed  to  failure, 
and,  apart  from  moral  considerations,  it  was 
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profoundly  to  be  regretted  that  his  tragic 
end  gave  his  failure  in  some  sort  the  appear- 
ance of  an  accident.  In  a  certain  sense  he  was 
the  Eniile  Ollivier  of  the  temporal  popedom. 
Once  a  revolutionist  and  an  exile,  he  had 
acquired  so  great  a  distaste  for  revolutions 
that  he  refused  to  *  recognize'  the  French 
repulic  after  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Still  he  did  not  cease  to  consider  himself  a 
liberal ;  and  even  his  death  hardly  silenced 
the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  Ultra- 
montane party.  He  was  by  nature  reserved, 
courageous,  and  full  of  a  fatal  contempt  for 
all  who  disagreed  with  him.  The  chaos 
that  he  found  in  every  department  when  in 
September,  1848,  Pius  IX.  made  him  his 
minister,  was  repugnant  to  him  as  a  man  no 
less  than  as  a  politician.  For  the  Pope's 
person  he  had  a  touching  regard ;  and  having 
brought  his  mind  to  think  that  the  papal 
cause  was  the  cause  of  God,  he  endeavoured 
to  give  it  an  air  of  respectability  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  But,  as  has  been  said,  he 
was  doomed  to  failure. 

Unconvicted  deeds  of  violence  were  then 
so  common  in  Rome  that  the  theory  of 
private  revenge  would  have  been  probably 
accepted  as  accounting  for  Rossi's  assassina- 
tion, had  not  one  or  two  hundred  men  be- 
longing to  the  dregs  of  the  people  paraded 
the  streets  with  cries  of  savage  exultation 
over  the  minister's  death.  When  the  dis- 
tinguished publicist,  Farini,  left  the  house 
where  he  had  gone  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
lifeless  body  of  his  friend,  he  was  received 
with  insults  that  might  mean  menaces. 
Presently,  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  he  met 
Ciceruacchio,  who  said  to  him,  sadly,  '  Those 
are  infamies  that  I  should  like  to  wash  out 
with  my  blood,  such  shame'  and  grief  do 
they  cause  me.  As  for  you,  sir,  fear  nothing. 
Will  you  have  one  of  us  to  escort  you  ? 
We  are  honest  popolani,  and  we  would  all 
rather  die  than  that  a  hair  of  your  head 
should  be  hurt.'  A  large  crowd  assembled 
before  the  Quirinal  on  November  16th  to 
demand  the  proclamation  of  Italian  nation- 
ality, the  convocation  of  a  Constituent,  and 
the  execution  of  measures  furthering  the 
war  of  independence.  While  a  parley  was 
going  on,  several  of  the  civic  guards  in 
the  crowd  fired  their  muskets.  These  shots 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  Swiss, 
who  by  some  accounts  had  fired  once  or 
twice  out  of  the  palace  windows,  and  with 
whom  the  people  were  violently  incensed. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  prelate,  Monsignor 
Palma,  who  was  standing  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Quirinal,  was  mortally  wounded. 
No  threats  or  offensive  cries  were  raised 
against  the  Pope.  Pius,  however,  lost  all 
nerve.      He  spent  a  few  days  in  acknow- 


ledging, disacknowledging,  and  re-acknow- 
ledging a  new  ministry,  and  then  fled,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Countess  Von  Spanr, 
wife  of  the  Bavarian  plenipotentiary. 

'Dove  e  andato  il  Papa?'  asked  Bassi, 
his  lon&r  cherished  faith  broken  at  last : 
*  Where  is  the  Pope  gone  ? '  The  Pope  had 
craved  the  hospitality  of  a  prince  character- 
ized by  Cardinal  Antonelli  as  *'  eminently 
Catholic,'  to  wit,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  once 
again  indisputably  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
thanks  to  the  vigour  of  his  troops,  who 
burnt  thirty  cripples  in  one  church,  shot  and 
outraged  women  and  children  in  a  second, 
killed  a  priest  before  the  altar  of  a  third, 
and  in  a  fourth  dashed  the  consecrated 
Elements  to  the  ground.*  It  was  to  this 
effect  that  Bassi  answered  his  own  question 
at  the  People's  Club  in  Bologna  on  New 
Year's  Eve. 

For  some  three  months  after  the  Pope's 
flight  Rome  remained  under  the  authority 
of  a  phantom  ministry  which,  though  dis- 
owned by  him,  yet  nominally  acted  in  his 
name.  On  February  9,  1849,  th(?  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  proclaimed  a  republic,  only 
eleven  members  out  of  the  hundred  and  forty- 
four  present  voting  agains  it.  Bassi  hastened 
to  Rome,  from  whence  in  the  beginning  of 
March  he  started  for  Rieti,  where  Garibaldi 
was  stationed.  Shortly  after  reaching  the 
latter  place  he  wrote  to  his  mother:  'The 
dear  reception  I  have  received  from  the 
hero.  Garibaldi,  I  cannot  describe,  or  rather, 
I  could  not  have  wished  it  better.'  All  the 
legion  loved  him  and  rejoiced  in  his  presence. 
Writing  a  month  later  from  Anagini  he  said 
of  the  chief:  'This  is  the  hero  my  soul 
has  ever  sought  for.  Hardly  had  we  met 
when  our  kindred  spirits  (if  it  be  lawful  for 
me  to  liken  myself  to  such  an  Italian  ?) 
understood  and  loved  one  another.  Kind- 
nesses and  courtesies  each  dav  he  showers 
upon  me  in  equal  measure.'  He  preached 
before  the  legion,  sometimes  in  church, 
sometimes  in  the  open,  always  to  the  great 
gladness  of  all.  Once,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Subiaco,  a  halt  was  made  by  a  spot 
where  a  torrent  washed  down  the  sides  of  a 
precipice.  From  this  Bassi  drew  his  images, 
carrying  his  hearers  away  with  him.  Another 
day,  when  he  had  preached  in  the  piazza  at 
Anagini,  the  ofiicers  and  people  bore  him 
in  triumph  on  their  shoulders.  All  the 
while  he  was  still  wearing  the  habit  of  a 
Barnabite  monk,  though  it  exposed  him  to 
some  inconvenience  in  places  where  he  was 
not  known.  It  was  inevitable  that  at  that 
period  the  priestly  robe  in  its  every  varia- 
tion should  be  viewed  as  the  uniform  of  the 
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non-combatant  enemy  who  called  in  French- 
men, Au^trians,  and  Spaniards  to  fif^ht 
Italians.  Those  who  have  seen  how  small  is 
in  Italy  at  the  best  of  times  the  respect  in- 
spired by  that  robe,  even  where  believe  is 
firmest  in  the  sacredness  of  the  priest's 
office,  may  well  wonder  that  the  irritation 
then  dominant  did  not  lead  to  more  than 
the  few  recorded  cases  of  deplorable  but 
isolated  crime.  Bassi  neyer  thought  of 
changing  his  manner  of  dress.  To  Garibaldi, 
on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  that  his  power 
for  good  would  be  increased  by  his  relin- 
quishing the  monastic  garb.  How  he 
brought  about  this  end  without  wounding 
Bassi's  susceptibilities  can  be  told  in  the 
latter's  enthusiatic  words — 

Garibaldi,  who  holds  me  dearer  than  those 
who  love  me  best  could  have  dared  hope  (he 
says  that  I  am  sent  to  him  by  God  to  be  a 
link  of  love  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
people),  Garibaldi,  I  say,  suggested  that  I 
should  be  dressed  like  the  staff  officers  in  the 
red  uniform,  with  some  distinguishing  sign 
to  show  that  I  am  chaplain;  for  instance,  the 
silver  chain  with  the  cross  suspended  to  it, 
which  is  usually  worn  beneath  the  religious 
habit.  Thus  I  should  the  better  command 
the  affectionate  hearing  of  the  men  should  oc- 
casion arise  for  me  to  correct  them,  or  remind 
them  of  their  duty — for  they  hold  the  black 
gown  in  aversion.  I  answered  that  I  would 
willingly  fulfil  this  or  any  other  of  his  de- 
sires, his  wishes  being  to  me  as  mnch  law  and 
necessity,  as  if  they  came  from  God  and  the 
country.  Well,  at  the  time  of  my  sermon  in 
the  piazza,  he  sent  to  the  house  where  I  lodge 
a  uniform  of  his  own  which  he  bad  twice 
worn ;  handsome  and  most  precious.  So  next 
day  I  went  forth  dressed  in  Garibaldi^s  uni- 
formJ  He  webrs  no  badge  of  generalship, 
such  as  gold  lace,  slashings,  and  other  mock- 
eries, but  dresses  like  the  rest  of  the  officers, 
content  with  being  Garibaldi;  not  that  he 
says  this  or  hints  it,  for  his  modesty  is  as 
great  as  his  glory.  We  have  been  making 
real  military  marches  over  hill  and  dale  and 
nigged  steep  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 
We  have  often  slept  under  the  sky,  or  out  in 
the  rain.  About  Italy  I  will  not  speak; 
shame  makes  me  silent.  Italy  is  here  in  our 
camp— Italy  is  Garibaldi  and  his  followets. 

The  last  sentence  reads  almost  as  a  prophe- 
cy. This  man,  who  had  then  his  European 
career  unmade  before  him,  was  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years  to  have  waiting  his  bidding 
an  army,  ready  for  victory,  or  defeat,  or 
death ;  blindly  loyal  without  hope  of  re- 
ward, unmurmuringly  obedient  without  fear 
of  punishment;  an  army  which  existed  just 
by  reason  of  the  one  fact  that  its  chief  had  the 
'  genius  to  be  loved.^  And  if  Garibaldi  and 
his  followers  were  not  *  Italy ' — if  there 
were  other  minds  than  his  and  other  swords 
than  theirs  which  no  less  earned  a  title  to 


the  everlasting  gratitnde  of  the  Italian  people, 
still  the  further  we  move  from  the  trans- 
actions of  those  twenty  years,  the  more 
difficult  does  it  become  to  see  how,  but  for 
him  and  for  them,  Italy  could  have  been 
raised  from  the  company  of  nations  that  are 
dead. 

The  government  of  the  French  republic 
decided  that  the  Roman  republic  must  not 
be  let  to  live.  The  Roman  Assembly  com- 
mented on  the  decision  bt  a  decree  that 
*  force  should  be  repelled  by  force.'  French- 
men were  astonished  at  so  much  temerity, 
and  yet  more  astonished  were  they  when  the 
world  knew  that  on  April  30th  Oudinot  had 
been  routed  by  Garibaldi.  The  French  made 
one  prisoner — Bassi,  who  was  seated  with  a 
dying  man's  head  in  his  lap,  during  a  mo- 
mentary advance  of  the  enemy,  and  who  let 
himself  be  taken  rather  than  quit  his 
charge.  Till  then  he  had  been  seen  every- 
where— on  horseback  at  first,  and  on  foot 
after  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  The  lit- 
tle horse,  called  by  its  rider  *  Ferina,'  fell 
into  a  kneeling  posture ;  Bassi  quietly  dis- 
mounted, and  in  distress  at  the  loss  of  his 
favourite,  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  its  mane  to 
preserve  as  a  keepsake,  bullets  meanwhile 
whistling  round  him.  When  surrounded  by 
the  French,  he  surrendered  only  on  receiv- 
ing the  officer's  word  that  his  wounded  com- 
rade would  be  attended  to.  The  French  sol- 
diers recognized  him  as  having  ridden  at  the 
head  of  the  victorious  Romans,  and  treated 
him  rudely;  General  Oudinot  was  himself 
more  courteous,  and  next  day  he  was  sent 
into  Rome  bearing  a  letter  to  the  govern- 
ment He  had  promised  to  bring  the  answer 
backj  which  he  did  the  same  evening,  having 
walked  a  good  fifteen  miles.  The  answer 
was  a  refusal  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the 
invaders  entering  the  city  ^  as  friends ;'  but 
the  French  admired  Bassi's  good  faith  in 
bringing  it,  and  entertained  him  hospitably. 
Half  the  night  he  sat  up  talking  to  his  hosts 
of  his  country,  and  in  the  morning  -he  re- 
turned to  Rome.  'Here  I  am,  safe  and 
sound,'  he  wrote,  after  narrating  the  adven- 
ture to  his  mother;  *  Garibaldi  has  given  me 
a  horse  ten  times  handsomer  than  my  poor 
"  Ferina."  Now  we  are  to  the  front,  and  we 
live  like  real  soldiers.     I  am  well.    Adieu  1 ' 

Through  the  whole  siege  Bassi  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  his  cause.  *  For  our  wounded,' 
writes  Garibaldi,  '  Ugo  Bassi,  young,  hand- 
some, and  eloquent,  was  really  the  angel  of 
death.  He  possessed  at  once  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  the  faith  of  a  martyr,  the  know- 
ledge of  a  scholar,  and  the  calm  courage  of 
a  hero.'  It  is  remarkable  that  all  who  saw 
him  at  this  time  were  struck  by  his  look  of 
youth,  though  he  had  passed  the  midway  of 
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life.  A  word  may  be  said  here  of  bis  per- 
sonal appearance.  Bassi  bad  brown  bair 
wbicb  fell  in  waves  on  bis  sboulders ;  bis 
eyes  were  clear  and  calm,  but  capable  of 
ligbting  up  witb  extreme  animation ;  bis 
moutb  most  often  wore  a  smile;  bis  skin 
was  fair  and  bis  figure  well  made  and  grace- 
ful. Ue  rode  exceptionally  well,  and  per- 
baps  to  afford  bim  An  innocent  gratification, 
Garibaldi  gave  bis  bead  cbaplain  tbe  most 
fiery  and  spirited  borses.  Wbcn  be  rode  in 
Ibe  midst  of  tbe  battle,  often  dragging  a 
wounded  man  into  tbe  saddle,  and  galloping 
witb  bim  out  of  fire,  bis  bair  flowing  to  tbe 
winds,  tbe  crucifix  lying  on  bis  breast,  never 
bit  tbougb  in  tbe  bottest  of  tbe  figbt,  be  ap- 
peared to  tbe  soldiers  as  one  more  than  mor- 
tal. Had  tbe  Roman  republic  conferred  Vic- 
toria crosses,  be  would  assuredly  bavc  been 
tbe  first  recipient  In  default  of  such,  a  scu- 
do  was  presented  to  whoever  buried  a  shell 
that  fell  without  bursting,  and  Bassi  having 
performed  tbe  act,  received  the  coin,  of 
wbicb  he  kept  one  bajocco  (Id.)  The  cir- 
cumstance was  put  on  record  under  tbe  great 
seal  of  the  republic. 

Bassi  always  went  unarmed,  but  be  acted 
on  several  occasions  as  orderly  ofiScer.  Gari- 
baldi remembers  bim  saying,  *  in  bis  natural, 
ingenuous  manner,  and  witb  a  voice  like  an 
angePs,  ^'  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of  you  ; 
send  me  on  the  most  dangerous  errand." ' 
He  often  told  others  how  glad  he  should  be 
*to  die  for  Garibaldi.'  And  tbe  General 
said  in  bis  turn,  *That  man  saddens  me^ 
one  can  see  that  be  is  bent  on  getting  killed.' 

As  day  by  day  be  beheld  the  finest  soldiers 
of  the  republic  shot  down,  bis  heart,  sensi- 
tive as  a  girl's,  almost  gave  way  for  grief, 
though  bis  habitual  coolness  never  forsook 
bim  in  the  face  of  tbe  enemy.  After  tbe 
engagement  of  June  80th,  when  Dr.  Bertani 
stood  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala 
before  the  bodies  of  the  Lombard  lion,  Ma- 
nara,  and  Garibaldi's  faithful  negro,  he 
beard  sobs  intervening  between  tbe  reverbe- 
rations of  tbe  French  shells ;  looking  round, 
be  saw  that  it  was  Bassi,  weeping  bitterly. 
Manara's  body  was  taken  to  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo ;  all  bis  legion  were  there,  even 
the  wounded  from  the  hospitals.  Bassi  de- 
livered the  funeral  discourse. 

This  was  tbe  2d  of  July.  Thd  French 
flag  bung  on  tbe  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo. 
Mindful  of  the  trust  thcv  held  in  tbe  stones 
of  Rome,  threatened  and  injured  already  by 
French  bombardment,  tbe  Roman  Assembly 
decreed  the  cessation  of  a  hopeless  defence. 
The  capitulation  was  signed,  and  on  the  3rd 
tbe  French  were  to  make  their  entry.  Gari- 
baldi called  bis  men  together  in  tbe  Place 
of  tbe  Vatican,  and  gave  all  who  would  have 


it,  not  tbe  command,  but  the  permission  to 
follow  him.  They  would  have  no  pay,  no 
rest,  no  rations :  only  bread  and  water  when 
by  chance  they  could  find  any.  They  might 
stay  where  they  were  if  they  did  not  like  the 
terms.  Four  thousand  foot  and  nine  hun- 
dred horse  elected  to  go.  Ciceruaccbio  came 
forward  with  his  sons;  neither  be  nor  tliey 
would  wait  to  witness  tbe  fall  of  Rome.  He 
knew  tbe  country  round,  and  he  offered  his 
services  as  guide.  So  the  devoted  band  left 
the  city  by  the  Via  Tiburtina. 

For  a  month  Garibaldi  eluded  three  ar- 
mies—  French,  Austrian,  and  Neapolitan. 
When  be  had  to  give  up  bis  first  plan  of  re- 
newing the  struggle  in  Tuscany,  be  made  bis 
way  towards  the  republic  of  San  Marino. 
Tbe  troops  were  engaged  in  some  skirmishes 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Arezzo,  and  in  one  of 
them  Lorenzo  Brunetti  lost  bis  life.  Bassi 
bad  joined  tbe  retreating  army  at  Tivoli; 
sorrow  and  exhaustion  forced  bim  to  lag 
behind  on  the  march,  but  he  contrived  each 
time  to^  catch  up  the  van.  Arrived  at  tbe 
border  of  tbe  little  rock  of  freedom,  Gari- 
baldi was  entreated  by  tbe  Captain-Regent 
Belroppi  to  avoid  exposing  San  Marino  to 
the  revenge  of  tbe  Austrians.  The  petition 
was  sent  through  Bassi.  The  General  went 
to  reply  to  it  in  person.  He  came,  be  said, 
as  a  refugee,  and  his  men  were  prepared  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  position  thus  stated,  tbe 
San  Marinese  authorities  welcomed  their  illus- 
trious though  unbidden  guest,  in  wbicb  wel- 
come they  showed  a  real  magnanimity,  if  it 
be  considered  that  tbe  state  was  about  to  be 
hemmed  round  by  an  Austrian  force  largely 
putnumbering  the  population.  During  tbe 
night  of  July  3 1st  Garibaldi  and  most  of  his 
officers  escaped  to  tbe  sea  shore,  to  the  un- 
bounded chagrin  of  General  Gorgowsky,  who 
bad  made  sure  of  their  capture.  Of  the  re- 
maining Garibaldians  a  part  dispersed  in  tbe 
mountains  and  tbe  rest  were  taken  prison- 
ers. 

Garibaldi  hoped  to  place  bis  sword  at  tbe 
disposal  of  tbe  Venetian  republic,  which  was 
still  holding  out  Thirteen  fishing-smacks 
were  on  the  shore  at  Cesenatico ;  in  these 
he  embarked  with  bis  officers.  The  chief 
called  Bassi  into  the  boat  that  carried  him- 
self, Anita,  Ciceruaccbio,  and  Luigi  Brunet- 
ti. At  starting  the  day  was  cloudless  and 
the  wind  favourable  to  tbe  little  fleet,  but  as 
evening  approached  a  gale  from  the  north 
set  in,  making  progress  difficult.  When  Ve- 
nice was  sighted,  several  Austrian  cruisers 
gave  chase.  The  goal  might  still  have  been 
reached  had  Garibaldi's  orders  been  obeyed, 
but  the  fishermen  lost  their  heads  and  made 
for  the  open  sea.  Sooner  or  later  most  of 
tbe  boats  were  caugbt ;  four,  including  that 
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which  carried  Garibaldi,  ran  ashore,  driven 
before  the  wind,  between  the  Panta  deila 
Maestra  and  the  beginning  of  the  pine  forest 
of  Ravenna.  The  Garibaldians  landed,  shook 
hands  in  silence,  and  separated. 

Ciceruacchio  and  his  son  went  into  the 
great  pine  wood.  They  were  never  seen 
again  by  any  of  the  companions  with  whom 
they  parted  on  the  beach.  The  fate  which 
befel  them  was  long  a  mystery.  The  Roman 
people  would  not  believe  their  tribune  dead  ; 
they  were  confident  that  he  would  come  back 
to  them.  During  the  Crimean  war  there  was 
a  report  that  Ciceruacchio  had  been  seen 
dealing  out  wine  to  the  Sardinian  soldiers. 
Only  after  the  liberation  of  Venetia  did  evi- 
dence come  to  light  which  seemed  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  father  and  the  son,  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  with  six  other  Garibaldians, 
one  of  whom  was  a  Genoese  priest,  were  shot 
without  trial  by  order  of  an  Austrian  lieu- 
tenant named  Rokavina,  at  C^-Tiepoli,  near 
Rovigo.  The  persons  who  gave  this  testi- 
mony pointed  to  the  spot  where  the  victims 
had  been  buried. 

Garibaldi  took  a  different  road.  He  was 
supporting  his  dying  wife,  and  had  not  even 
a  drop  of  fresh  water  to  quench  her  thirst. 
Bassi  walked  by  his  side,  when  of  a  sud- 
den a  thought  struck  him:  'I  have  red 
trousers,'  he  said  (he  had  borrowed  them 
from  a  soldier,  his  own  being  worn  out), 
'  perhaps  I  shall  compromise  you ;  I  will  go 
and  see  if  I  can  change  them.'  He  went,  and 
Garibaldi,  crushed  down  as  he  was  beneath 
the  burden  of  misfortune,  saw  him  go  with 
indifference. 

Close  to  the  lagunes  of  Comacchio,  Sig- 
nor  Bonnet,  a  proprietor  friendly  to  the 
Garibaldians,  had  estates.  Thither  Bassi 
turned  his  steps,  in  company  with  Count  Li- 
vraghi,  a  wounded  ofiScer,  whom  he  had  met 
after  he  had  left  Garibaldi.  On  the  4th  of 
Augtist  they  entered  a  hostelry  near  the  town 
and  asked  where  they  could  find  Signor 
Bonnet  The  people  answered  that  he  was 
gone  on  a  few  hours'  journey.  Two  young 
countrymen  said  that  the  neighbourhood 
was  swarming  with  Austrians  and  papal  cara- 
bineers. They  had  a  boat  ready  and  they 
proposed  to  row  the  fugitives  over  the  lagune 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  There  comes 
a  time  in  the  chase  when  the  hunted  animal 
can  do  no  more,  not  even  for  life's  sake. 
Bassi  told  the  youths  to  be  without  fear; 
his  companion  was  weary  and  he  likewise ; 
for  the  present  they  would  lie  down 
to  sleep.  Ho  spoke  so  calmly  that  the 
countrymen  thought  they  must  have  over- 
rated the  danger.  While  Bassi  and  Livra- 
ghi  slept,  a  papal  carabineer  came  to  the  hos- 
telry, and  hearing  that  there  were  two  stran- 
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gers,  he  had  them  roused,  and  took  them  be* 
fore  the  governor  of  Comacchio.  He  had  a 
notion  that  one  might  be  Garibaldi.  Bassi 
said,  when  questioned  by  the  governor,  "I 
am  guilty  of  no  crime  save  that  of  being  ati 
Italian,  as  you  are  yourself.  I  have  risked 
my  life  for  Italy,  and  your  duty  is  to  do  good 
to  those  who  have  suffered  for  her."  The 
governor  would  have  been  glad  to  let  the 
prisoners  go,  but  he  dared  not.  He  sent 
them  therefore  to  an  officer  commanding  the 
Croats,  who  sent  them  to  an  inn,  the  Locan- 
da  della  Luna,  They  undressed  and  went 
to  slqep  again.  Towards  noon  Signor  Bon- 
net returned  to  Comacchio,  and  on  learning 
what  had  happened,  he  hurried  to  the  Lo- 
canda  della  Luna  with  the  resolution  to  save 
the  two  Garibaldians  at  all  costs.  Five  mi- 
nutes earlier  he  might  have  succeeded;  as 
things  were,  he  was  followed  almost  at  once 
by  twelve  Croats  in  the  leading  of  the  cara- 
bineer who  made  the  first  arrest.  Bassi  and 
Livraghi  were  driven  off  to  prison  with  bayo- 
nets pointed  at  their  breasts. 

The  Austrians  alleged  afterwards  that 
the  prisoners  were  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  It  is  said  that  one  of  their  officials 
admitted  that  the  charge  was  fabricated, 
because  without  it  Bassi,  at  least,  could  not 
have  been  shot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Li- 
vraghi had  lost  his  arms,  and  Bassi  never 
carried  any.  '  The  only  arms  he  possessed,' 
says  Signor  Bonnet,  '  consisted  in  his  brevi- 
ary and  a  leather  case  containing  the  last 
cantos  of  his  sacred  poem,  "  La  Croce  Vinci- 
trice." 

Bassi  was  in  the  prison  of  Comacchio 
for  two  days.  He  drew  on  the  wall  a  picture 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  writing  underneath  : 
'Ugo  Bassi  here  suffered  something,  glad 
in  spirit  through  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
innocent.  Li\Taghi,  a  captain  of  Garibaldi, 
was  present,  and  shared  in  everything.' 

On  the  third  day  the  prisoners  were 
chained  and  conveyed  to  Bologna  in  a  cart 
under  a  guard  of  soldiers.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  Garibaldi  saw  them  passing 
through  the  Pineta,  Along  the  way,  Bassi 
had  to  bear  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  many 
— even  of  priests.  Thus  did  the  chances  of 
fate  lead  him  to  die  in  the  city  he  had  ever 
looked  upon  as  his  beloved  home :  '  la  mia 
cara  patria,'  he  was  wont  to  call  it,  singling 
it  out  as  in  a  more  special  and  personal 
sense  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  was  taken 
to  Austrian  head-quarters,  where  his  sister 
obtained  the  grace  of  a  short  interview  with 
him.  He  told  her  not  to  grieve,  for  that  his 
earthly  mission  was  at  an  end.  His  aged 
mother,  Felicita  Bassi,  was  kept  in  merciful 
ignorance  of  her  son's  peril  and  of  the 
closing  scene.     She  lived  yet  a  few  months, 
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believing  him  to  be  in  an  Austrian  fortress 
and  hoping  for  his  release. 

Count  Livraghi  was  a  Lombard,  and  had 
once  served  in  the  Austrian  army.  This  was 
more  than  enough  for  the  framers  of  the 
indictment.  But  against  Bassi  there  was 
no  case.  Only  the  promptings  of  blind 
hate  urged  the  Austrians  to  make  him  the 
scapegoat  for  all  the  damage  that  had 
been  done  them  by  Italian  priests  from  the 
Pope  Liberator  downwards.  Pius  IX.  was 
much  affected  when  he  heard  of  the  monk's 
death,  and  he  had  good  reason  to  be  so. 

The  thing  can  hardly  be  called  a  judicial 
murder:  there  was  so  little  that  was  judicial 
about  it.  Bassi  was  briefly  examined  by  an 
auditor;  then  the  sentence  was  drawn  up. 
Still  General  Gorgowsky  thought  that  as 
a  priest  was  concerned  it  were  as  well  to 
have  his  act  approved  by  priests.  Hence 
arose  the  most  >  shocking  incident  of  all. 
Twelve  priests  were  fetched  to  countersign 
the  death-warrant  of  their  brother  in  Christ 
Nine  of  these  priests  were  Italians,  and 
they  signed.  Three  were  Hungarians,  mili- 
tary chaplains  in  the  Austrian  army.  These 
three  refused  to  take  upon  them  the  shed- 
ding of  innocent  blood. 

On  August  the  8th  the  condemned  men 
were  led  outside  the  gate  of  Sant'  Isaia  to  a 
place  where  it  was  customary  at  that  time 
to  put  criminals  to  death.  Bassi  tried  to 
calm  the  indignation  of  his  fellow-sufferer. 
Whatever  words  he  was  heard  to  speak 
were  of  peace  and  forgiveness.  The  grief 
and  doubt  and  heart-sickness  of  defeat  had 
passed  him  by,  leaving  the  assurance  by 
which  he  had  been  sustained  through  life, 
that,  after  all,  *  God  had  promised  to  save 
Italy.'  His  own  need  was  rest,  and  he  was 
soon  to  have  it  There  was  a  great  con- 
course of  people  and  soldiers.  By  midday 
the  place  of  execution  was  reached,  and  the 
firing  party  took  up  its  position ;  but  the 
young  officer  who  was  told  off  to  give  the 
word  of  command  was  too  deeply  moved  to 
utter  it.  Another  officer  took  his  post 
Bassi  lifted  his  eyes  in  prayer  towards  the 
Monte  dclla  Guardia,  where  there  is  a  sanc- 
tuary venerated  by  devout  Catholics.  Then 
he  said,  *  I  am  ready ;'  and  in  a  moment  he 
fell  dead. 

He  was  buried  a  few  paces  from  where 
he  fell.  During  the  night,  unknown  hands 
strewed  the  ground  with  flowers.  Every 
night  the  same  thing  happened  till  the  papal 
comuiis.Hary  had  the  body  secretly  dug  up 
and  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Certosa,  to 
which  he  could  prevent  access.  He  could 
not  prevent  the  feeling  of  horror  evoked 
by  the  death  of  this  patriot  priest'  Few 
executions  have  made  a  equal  impression. 


People  whispered  strange  stories.  Some 
one  said  that  when  walking  after  dark  he 
had  seen  the  monk  robed  in  white  with  a 
shining  light  about  his  head.  The  fantasies 
of  southern  imaginations  wound  round  the 
facts  of  a  simple  and  heroic  life. 

On  the  plain  skirting  the  pine  woods  of 
Ravenna,  where  the  last  defenders  of  Rome 
wandered  to  death  or  exile,  stands  the  vast 
church  of  S.  Apollinaris  in  Classe.  It  is 
the  only  stone  erect  of  what  was  once  a 
populous  city.  The  marsh  water  stagnates 
on  a  floor  trodden  by  no  congregation;  but 
the  Church  stands  firm,  bearing  aloft  in  the 
the  wilderness  the  legend  it  has  borne 
these  thirteen  centuries — Sanguis  martyris 
semen  fdei.  The  hunted  Italians  might 
have  read  a  message  of  comfort  in  that  in- 
scription. Italy  had  been  well  sown;  the 
fulness  of  time  would  bring  the  harvest 

In  just  ten  years  Garibaldi  visited  Ugo 
Bassi's  grave — a  grave  honoured  and  cared 
for  by  a  free  people. 

Angelo  Brunetti  had  to  wait  a  little  longer 
for  the  freedom  of  his  birth-land,  but  now 
he,'  too,  lies  amongst  his  liberated  fellow- 
citizens.  The  writer  can  speak  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  home-taking  of  Ciceruacchio's 
dust  At  Rovigo,  October  10,  1879,  an 
urn  holding  what  was  left  of  the  Roman 
papolano,  his  son,  and  his  companions,  was 
placed  in  the  train  running  from  Venice  to 
Rome.  Soon  after  Rovigo  the  line  leaves 
Venetia  and  cuts  through  an  angle  of  the 
Romagna  before  entering  Tuscany.  At 
each  town,  once  bound  to  Rome,  people 
were  gathered  to  wish  God-speed  to  the 
convoy.  There  might  have  been  4,000 
men  inside  the  station  at  Bologna ;  young 
men  mostly,  of  the  artizan  class.  It  was 
noteworthy  to  see  the  forbearing  gentleness 
of  this  crowd  in  the  midst  of  its  excite- 
ment— a  woman  could  pass  to  and  fro 
through  the  thick  of  it  without  having  any- 
thing to  fear.  The  flags  and  garlands  were 
draped  in  crape,  and  as  silence  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  dead,  all  was  quiet  except  for 
the  strains  of  a  funeral  march.  Yet  when 
the  train  moved  off,  the  pent-up  enthusiasm 
would  break  forth,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
followed  us  till  we  were  out  of  hearing. 
We  were  in  Rome  early  next  morning. 
Under  the  charge  of  Menotti  Garibaldi  the 
urn  was  taken  to  a  chapelle  ardente,  where 
also  were  deposited  chests  containing  the 
remains  of  more  than  three  hundred  of 
those  who  at  different  dates  had  died  for 
Rome.  On  the  12th  six  funeral  cars  left  the 
Piazza  dei  Termini  for  the  Janiculum.  A 
long  procession  went  before  and  after  them — 
workmen's  and  masonic  societies,  ministers 
to  the  Crown,  troops  of  the  regular  army. 
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(xaribaldian  veterans,  and  a  company  of  the 
orpbaa  children  of  Italian  soldiers.  The 
latter  wore  their  fathers'  decorations ;  one 
young  boy  with  the  face  of  a  child  Raffaelle, 
had  his  breast  hidden  by  medals  and  crosses. 
Ne^  to  the  biers  walked  two  fair- haired 
little  girls,  and  two  women  ill  able  to  con- 
ceal their  emotion ;  they  were  the  surviving 
kindred^  of  Angelo  Brunetti.  His  name,  or 
the  name  rather  that  had  been  given  him, 
was  the  only  one  heard  that  day.  Ciceru- 
acchio  had  come  back,  and  who  should  say 
thab  he  was  entirely  dead  ?  This  was  the 
thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all. 

The  masses  in  the  streets  and  public  places 
defied  counting,  and  everywhere  the  conduct 
of  the  people  was  *•  dignified  and  imposing :' 
words  which  described  it  in  *The  Times' 
telegram,  but  which  from  their  aptness  will 
bear  repeating.  After  many  hours  of  a  slow, 
triumphal  progress  the  procession  wound  up 
the  Janiculan  Hill  to  the  terrace  opposite 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  Below  the  terrace 
lies  every* foot  of  the  city ;  beyond  the  city, 
the  Campagna ;  beyond  the  Campagna,  the 
mountains.  Here  the  dead  were  committed 
to  the  earth  while  the  living  multitude  stood 
round  in  the  freedom  and  sunshine  of  Rome. 

EVELYN    CARRINGTOV. 
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In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review  the  question  was  started  as  to  the 
purport  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  apply  the  criteria  of  history  to 
facilitate  the  inquiry  whether  the  great 
Christian  feast  was  a  sacrifice,  a  communion, 
or  a  memorial.  The  course  pursued  was 
as  follows.  Having  premised  some  impor- 
tant general  principles  suggested  by  histori- 
cal research,  and  of  pecpliar  utility  in  a  dis- 
passionate and  hopeful  investigation  into  the 
great  sacramentarian  controversies,  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  photograph  the  several 
phases  of  the  long  and  vehement  struggle  to 
give  intellectual  expression  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Nor  did  rapidity 
of  survey  preclude  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  intense  realism  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
was  sketched,  the  primitive  doctrinal  contri- 
butions of  the  leading  Fathers  of  the  second 
century  were  outlined,  the  growth  of  the 
Tridentine  dogma  was  traced  from  the  early 
aberrations  of  Cyprian  and  his  successors  on 
to  the  deplorable  tractate  of  Radbert,  to  the 
warm  controversialists  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  and  to  the  appalling  decree  of  the 
Fourth  Lateran  CouncU;  and,  finally,  the 
eager  and  embittered  antagonisms  of  the 
Reformation  were  described,  which  gave 
birth  in  due  time  to  the  theoretical  state- 
ments of  that  master  in  experience  and  cul- 
ture, in  Scripture  and  its  harmonious  pre- 
sentments^-John  Calvin.  With  Calvin,  as 
we  said,  the  creative  stage  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  assimilative  stage  com- 
menced. The  publication  of  the  "  Institutio 
Christiana"  gave  the  final  lead  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  doctrine  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. All  that  was  thenceforth  left  to  sub- 
sequent thinkers  for  many  generations  was, 
to  use  the  phraseology  of  Leibnitz,  to  pre- 
sent with  more  distinctness  what  Calvin  had 
clearly  seized  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  repeated 
or  modified  some  previous  phase  of  the  doc- 
trinal development 

It  is  now  proposed  to  continue  the  ezami- 
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nation,  and,  after  comparing  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  with  the  other  formulas  extant,  and 
tracing  its  history  in  the  several  Protestant 
Chnrches,  to  throw  the  light  thus  gained 
upon  the  raging  Anglican  dispute.  So  un- 
usual a  mode  oi  illumination  may  well  bring 
out  into  sharp  relief  a  few  obscure  or  over- 
looked features  of  the  controversy.  From 
the  days,  then,  of  the  Reformers  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Supper  existed  in  four  definitely 
contrasted  forms,  commonly  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Tridentine,  the  Reformed, 
the  Lutheran,  and  the  Zwinglian.  These 
diverse  solutions  may  be  conveniently  charac- 
terized by  bearing  in  mind  the  three  funda- 
mental questions  originated  by  the  scriptu- 
ral narratives  of  institution ;  firstly,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  rite ;  secondly,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  benefit  received ;  thirdly,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  rite  produces  the 
benefit.  According  to  the  Tridentine  view, 
the  rite  consists  in  an  actual  transformation 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  the  benefit  received  is  a 
mystical  but  actual  participation  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  thus  transformed  (or 
in  the  whole  Christ,  as  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, thus  made  present),  whereas  the 
rite  produces  the  benefit  in  a  purely  mechani- 
cal manner,  so  to  speak,  since  to  partake  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  to  partake  of  Christ, 
quite  irrespective  of  mental  state.  For  ail 
practical  purposes  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is 
similar,  the  rite  being  a  mysterious  unifica- 
tion or  association  of  the  elements  and  the 
Lord  Jesbs,  the  benefit  received  being  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  combination  of  substance 
thus  resulting ;  the  rite,  therefore,  produc- 
ing the  beneht  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner, 
again  quite  irrespective  of  the  spiritual  state, 
as  many  Lutherans  openly  avow,  although  a 
few  hesitate  to  carry  their  opinions  to  their 
logical  conclusions.  In  these  two  forms  of 
the  doctrine,  let  it  be  noted,  the  theological 
problem  at  issue  is  really  solved  when  the 
nature  of  the  rite  is  solved.  The  Zwinglian 
doctrine  strays  by  a  parallel  restriction  of 
view  to  but  one  aspect  of  the  complex  pro- 
blem. According  to  the  view  of  Zwingli,  the 
nature  of  the  rite  is  a  purely  symbolic  repre- 
sentation, namely,  a  representation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  under  the  figures  of 
bread  and  wine,  whence  the  two  further  con- 
sequences immediately  follow  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  nature  of  the  benefit  received 
is  whatever  spiritual  results  follow  a  quick- 
ening of  memory  concerning  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rite  produces  the  benefit  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly simple  and  intelligible,  the  act  of  remi- 
niscence naturally  producing  the  benefits  ac- 
oming  from  reminiscence  All  the  three  views 


stated  err  by  limitation  of  vision.  The  Ro- 
manist solves  all  the  difiSculties  inherent  in 
our  Lord's  words  of  institution  by  taking 
one  fatal  gulp  of  credulity,  and  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  initial  transubstantiation  in- 
sures, he  thinks,  the  one  fact  for  which  he 
feels  himself  bound  to  contend — the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  ceremony. 
The  Lutheran  likewise,  with  a  keen  sense  for 
the  same  great  fact,  posits  a  stupendous  al-- 
liance  of  the  substance  of  the  risen  Christ 
with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
and  rests  content.  Yet,  again,  the  Zwing- 
lian, with  an  insurmountable  objection  to 
so  immense  a  leap  of  credulity,  and  with 
a  strong  feeling  for  the  symbolism  of  Scrip- 
ture, assumes  nothing  but  the  symbolic  na- 
ture of  the  sacramental  elements,  and  thus 
puts  his  intellect  to  repose.  The  Reformed 
doctrine  is  the  true  via  media.  It  retains 
all  the  elements  of  truth  which  these  several 
views  contain,  and  at  the  same  time  neither 
places  so  insuperable  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  as  a  theory  of  mysterious  transmutation 
or  mysterious  association,  nor  levels  the  rough 
places  of  the  doctrine  by  a  theory  of  simple 
symbolism.  Calvin  formulated  a  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  Uis  own  me- 
morial feast  without  asserting  any  transmuta- 
tion of  elements  or  addition  thereto,  and  he 
formulated  a  doctrine  of  symbolism  without 
denying  an  extra-symbolic  significance.  To 
Calvin — to  repeat  the  result  of  our  previous 
analysis — the  nature  of  the  rite  was  a  sym- 
bolic representation  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  under  the  figure  of  bread  and  wine, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  bread  and  wine 
but  bread  and  wine — ^the  nature  of  the  bene- 
fit received  was  a  communion  with  the  risen 
Redeemer  Himself,  the  elements  employed 
being  the  means  of  bringing  the  real  presence 
into  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  benefit  being 
more  than  a  mere  recalling  to  mind  of  ideas 
of  Christ  and  Uis  work  formerly  conceived — 
whilst  the  rite  wrought  the  benefit  by  the 
agency  of  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  glori- 
fied Saviour  in  the  hearts  of  His  believing 
children ;  an  agency,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be 
better  described  than  by  the  much  misused 
phrase  of  "  the  real  presence  of  Christ,'*  a 
phrase  which  it  is  high  time  to  employ,  as 
we  have  already  done  several  times,  in  the 
Evangelical  interest.  Heresy  has  as  little 
right  to  the  best  phrases  as  the  devil  to  the 
best  tunes. 

A  very  little  thought  must  render  manifest 
the  tremendous  superiority  of  this  concep- 
tion of  Calvin's  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
For  example,  it  does  not  ignore  any  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  preiienied  by  the 
scriptural  narratives.  This  can  scarcely  be 
alleged  concerning  any  other  fonn  of  the 
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doctrine  extant.  Rome  denies  in  toto  the 
symbolism  Zwingli  sees  in  the  service,  and 
thus  denies  in  toto  that  figurative  refer- 
ence which  all  the  laws  of  language  hint  at, 
and  which  the  whole  connection  with  the 
Jewish  Passover  and  the  Mosaic  ritual  sub- 
stantiates. For  sheer  consistency,  indeed, 
Romish  theologians  are  compelled  to  deny 
the  symbolic  reference  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Covenant  and  merely  find  therein 
types  of  the  Mass,  as  may  be  seen  exempli- 
fied in  Thalhofer's  essay  upon  the  Bloodless 
Sacrifices  of  Mosaism.  Even  the  Lutheran 
view,  with  its  tendency  to  inconsistent  com- 
promise, seems  logically  to  give  rise  to  the 
same  negation  of  symbolism.  Conversely, 
Zwingli  errs  by  minimizing  the  amazing  sig- 
nificance of  those  parts  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tives, and  especially  of  the  Pauline  narrative, 
which  manifestly  imply  a  real  presence  of 
some  kind  of  the  risen  Saviour.  Again,  Cal- 
vin's theory  not  only  contains  the  whole 
truth  of  the  scriptural  narratives,  but  nothing 
but  that  truth.  There  are  no  extraneous 
additions.  The  theory  is  a  congruous  and 
rational  summary  of  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment states,  and  of  nothing  but  what  the  New 
Testament  states,  thus  answering  most  accu- 
rately to  the  conditions  of  a  true  theory.  It 
puts  mto  consistent  and  orderly  language  the 
data  provided  by  Scripture. .  It  elucidates  by 
exclusion,  it  co-ordinates  by  analysis,  it  ex- 
plains by  ex[>ression,  it  filiates  by  arrange- 
ment. Further,  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  does 
not  violate,  as  do  the  two  metabolic  views, 
the  well-known  and  the  commonly  acknow- 
ledged canon  as  to  the  multiplication  of  mi- 
racles. It  shows  that  all  the  necessities  of  the 

« 

•case  can  be  fully  met  without  any  such  stag- 

fering  demand  upon  faith  as  is  made  both 
y  the  Romanist  and  the  Lutheran.  Yet 
again,  as  has  been  previously  said,  Calvin's 
formula  preserves  all  those  good  points  which 
•endow  the  alternative  doctrines  with  vitality, 
for  to  it  the  elements  are  bread  and  wine, 
and  nothing  but  bread  and  wine,  and 
to  it  the  benefits  are  due  to  Christ,  and 
to  none  but  Christ.  Lastly,  so  completely 
does  the  Calvin ist  statement  answer  all  the 
conditions  of  the  investigation,  that  no  soon- 
er is  this  reply  apprehended  than  it  seems 
to  bo  nothing  new.  It  apparently  repeats  in 
slightly  different  language  what  all  the  ages 
have  been  struggling  to  express;  and  not 
only  does  Calvin  appear  to  give  adequate  ex- 
pression and  intellectual  form  to  the  un- 
voiced reflections  of  the  illiterate  but  pious, 
and  the  unreasoning  but  saintly,  but  he  seems 
to  be  repeating,  in  the  language  of  his  time, 
what  thinkers  like  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian, 
Origen  and  Basil,  Athanasius  and  Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom  and  Bede,  Berengar  and 


Ratramnus,  Wiclif  and  Huss,  have  been  ever 
say  in  (7  before  him,  and  to  be  putting  the 
finishing  touches  of  lucidity  to  everything 
worthy  that  has  emanated  from  the  great 
men  of  the  past,  who  were  at  once  profound 
and  good,  acute  and  single-minded,  many- 
sided  and  spiritual.  To  be  brief,  the  doc- 
trine first  clearly  stated  by  Calvin  is  at  once 
scriptural,  consistent,  reasonable,  and  com- 
plete. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  standing  argu- 
ment against  the  adequacy  of  Calvin's  doc- 
trine of  the  Supper — it  has  not  been  univer- 
sally received.  Nor  shall  the  force  of  this 
objection  be  in  any  degree  depreciated. 
Rather  would  we  augment  its  foree  by  all 
the  emphasis  we  can  command.  It  is  be- 
yond a  question  that  Calvin's  view  has  not 
met  with  a  universal  reception.  But  the 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  History  affords 
a  very  clear  reply  why  this  interpretation  of 
the  scriptural  narratives  has  not  become 
paramount,  and  truths  of  greater  value  can 
scarcely  be  found  than  are  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  fact  why  a  doctrine  so 
reasonable  has  not  become  everywhere  vic- 
torious. Survivals  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in 
physical  organization  are  eminently  enlight- 
ening. 

Let  the  exact  point,  to  which  attention  is 
now  directed,  be  restated.  The  point  is 
this.  Side  by  side  with  Calvin's  view  of 
the  Supper,  every  form  of  the  doctrine  ex- 
tant in  his  days  still  exists.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is,  whether  this  non-recogni- 
tion is  due  to  the  doctrine  itself  and  the 
form  of  its  presentation,  or  whether  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  non-success  is 
afforded  by  the  history  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. The  question  is  one  of  considerable 
interest.  It  opens  up  the  whole  history  of 
the  sacramental  doctrine  in  the  Protestant 
Churches,  and  in  fact  presents  that  history 
abridged. 

That  the  Tridentine  dogma  survives  all 
the  determined  and  well-accoutred  assaults 
made  thereon  goes  without  saying.  Tran- 
substantiation  stands  or  falls  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Of  this  the  canons  appended  to 
the  decree  made  at  the  thirteenth  session  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  denouncing  anathema 
upon  any  who  disbelieve  the  minutest 
peculiarities  of  the  Papist  doctrine,  are 
sufficient  evidence.  Rome  does  not  ac- 
knowledge the  distinctions  between  revela- 
tion and  theology,  faith  and  doctrine,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  previously  made, 
as  the  express  declarations  of  historical 
research.  Just  as  the  self-styled  Catho- 
lic Church,  without  whose  borders  there  is 
no  salvation,  abjures  the  possibility  of  error 
in  the  conciliar  formulation  of  doctrine,  so 
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Rome  abjures  the  possibility  of  progress 
in  the  intellectaal  apprehension  of  doctrine 
when  once  formulated.  In  a  doctrine  once 
formnlated  there  is  no  room  for  aught  but 
faith.  Rome  distinctly  founds  her  demand 
to  be  believed  not  upon  the  scripturalncss  or 
the  rationality  of  her  creed,  but  upon  its 
ecclesiastical  authority.  When  Rome  asserts, 
belief  is  imperative.  Hermes,  it  is  true,  a 
Romish  theologian,  based  the  credibility  of 
papal  theology  upon  a  form  of  rational 
proof,  but  with  this  result — Hermesianism 
was  banned  by  the  Pope.  The  fundamen- 
tal dogma  of  Rome  is  that  whatever  she 
teaches  must  be  true,  whether  or  not  it  be 
cognizable  as  true.  Rome,  then,  being 
infallible  in  doctrine  because  she  says  she  is, 
there  is  no  opportunity  left  for  further  ad- 
justment, proof,  or  persuasion  when  once 
a  doctrine  ha^  been  declared  ex  cathtfdrA. 
However  unscriptural,  however  repugnant  to 
sanctified  thought  or  practice,  the  doctrine, 
be  it  that  of  transubstantiation,  must  remain 
as  long  as  Rome  remains. 

But  however  explicable  the  persistence  of 
the  Trident  ine  doctrine,  it  is  at  first  sight 
somewhat  perplexing,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  some  tolerable  unanimity  .has  not  been 
arrived  at  amongst  the  great  Protestant 
Churches.  All  these  Churches  professedly 
base  their  doctrine  of  the  Supper  upon  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Scriptures  only ;  all  these 
Churches  declare  their  theologies  to  be 
nothing  but  the  consistent  expression  in 
the  terms  of  the  intellect  of  what  the  Gk>s- 
ples  and  the  Epistles  present  in  the  terms  of 
narrative  and  exhortation  ;  and  yet  there  cer- 
tainly exists  a  lamentable  diversity  of  opinion. 
If  Calvin*s  view  is  not  merely  a  consistent  and 
reasonable,  but  the  only  consistent  and  rea- 
sonable translation  of  Scripture,  how  is  it  that 
it  has  not  become  the  ruling  teaching  ?  There 
is  a  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  how  is 
it  that  there  is  not  a  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
much  simple  matter  of  the  Supper?  The 
history  of  the  Churches  which  sprang  from 
the  Reformation  affords  a  precise  reply. 

Thus  history  definitely  declares  that  there 
has  always  been  a  tendency  towards  Calvin's 
view  when  the  currents  of  religious  life  have 
been  full  and  deep.  As  surely  as  history 
shows  that  the  Protestant  Churches  have 
always  been  agreed  in  their  steadfast  and 
unwavering  opposition  to  the  Romish  dogma, 
it  also  shows  to  demonstration  that  an  in- 
crease of  Christian  vitality  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  an  approximation  to  Cal- 
vin's interpretation  of  the  Supper.  Days  of 
more  open  vision  have  been  days  of  the 
preponderant  adherence  to  the  more  spiri- 
tual estimate  of  the  great  Christian  feast. 
'^>  true,  for  example,  were  the  religious  in- 


stincts of  the  Reformers  themselves,  that 
not  only  was  there  a  time  when  both  Luther 
and  Zwingli  harmonized  in  doctrine,  but,  at 
the  hour  when  their  strife  raged  most  fierce- 
ly, it  is  .difficult  to  repress  a  suspicion  that 
the  passionate  quarrel  was  mere  logomachy 
and  misunderstanding.  Indeed,  to  judge 
from  the  casual  and  least  controversial 
statements  of  these  two  giants  in  combat,  it 
might  not  be  unintelligibly  and  too  reckless- 
ly asserted  that  Luther  was  no  Lutheran,  nor 
was  Zwingli  a  Zwinglian.  To  the  last 
Luther  shrank  from  the  logical  consequences 
of  his  own  views,  and  forbade  the  ritual  of 
the  adoration  of  the  elements,  which  waa 
but  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  idea 
of  the  Saviour's  presence.  So,  too,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  mention,  in  this 
connection,  how  the  Churches  of  Scotland, 
Geneva,  and  the  Netherlands — the  warmth 
of  their  sentiments  rendering  their  spiritual 
apprehension  vivid — accepted  Calvin's  esti- 
mate of  the  Supper,  formulating  it  in  their 
confessions,  and  advocating  it  in  their  cate- 
chisms. It  is  true  that  neither  Knox,  nor 
Cranmer,  nor  Ouido  de  Bres,  nor  the  West- 
minster divines,  nor  the  Hungarian  refor- 
mers, as  may  be  said  without  detriment  to 
their  other  exceptional  endowments,  had 
either  the  lucidity  or  the  system  of  the 
calmer  intellect  of  Calvin,  and  that  therefore 
both  confessions  and  catechisms  fall  short 
of  the  precision  of  the  *  Institutes ; '  notwith- 
standing, in  all  kinds  of  difficulty,  the 
'  Institutes '  remained  the  great  well  of  that 
theology  which  had  its  source  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  tendencies  to  contamination  were 
speedily  neutralized  by  recurrence  to  that 
source.  Moreover,  is  not  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  a  witness  in  point  ?  Was  not 
the  compromise  which  tolerated  its  numerous 
contradictions  the  result  of  the  half-hearted- 
ness  and  indifferent  fervour  of  the  English  Re- 
formation ?  And  a  similar  testimony  is  borne 
by  the  later  history  of  Protestantism.  In 
the  great  scholastic  age  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  before  the  spell  of  rationalism  had 
woven  itself  around  the  earnestness  and 
conviction  of  the  German  nation,  and  when 
the  teaching  of  its  mighty  founder  was  re- 
vivifying the  popular  life,  filling  the  landa 
with  schools,  forming  the  strongest  possible 
basis  for  religions  life  and  hope,  and  giving 
to  a  large  band  of  theologians  that  regenera- 
tive experience  which  it  was  their  task  to 
translate  into  logical  form  and  carry  to  ulti- 
mate conclusions — in  those  palmiest  days  of 
the  orthodox  schools  of  Wittenberg,  Tubin- 
gen, Strasburg,  Greifswald,  Dantzig,  Lubeck, 
and  Hamburg,  and  of  the  orthodox  teaching 
of  a  Gerhard,  a  Hunn,  a  Calov,  a  Quenstedt,. 
a  Gerlach,  a  Reuchlin,  a  Mosheim,  and  the 
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two  Osianders — instances  many  might  be 
adduced,  from  exact  professorial  prselections, 
as  well  as  from  rhetorical  pulpit  address,  of 
this  predisposition  towards  the  Calvinist 
conception.  Certainly,  when  Hollatias  was 
accused  of  Calvinizing  the  *  Formula  of  Con- 
cord '  by  his  notion  of  the  Unto  Sacramen- 
talis,  his  one  defence  was  the  common  ac- 
ceptance and  inculcation  of  the  Reformed 
tenet  Even  Quenstedt  himself  is  less  Lu- 
theran than  Grenevan  as  regards  the  Eucha- 
rist In  the  intervals  of  the  doctrinal  de- 
composition of  the  eighteenth  century, 
i^ain,  men  like  Spener  and  Zinzendorf 
afforded  additional  though  solitary  exam- 
ples of  the  point  we  are  illustrating.  Be- 
sides, was  it  not  abundantly  evident  in  the 
great  English  revival  of  the  last  century, 
how  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  and  their  fol- 
lowers by  their  means,  took  new  delight  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  laying  great  store  by  the 
fact  of  the  Saviour's  presence  in  the  heart  of 
the  believing  communicants  ?  But  we  pause, 
although  instances  might  be  almost  indefi- 
nitely augmented  from  the  more  remote  fields 
of  historical  inquiry.  Is  it  wonderful  that  he 
who  consciously  communes  with  Christ  in 
the  noisy  ways  of  common  life  should  also 
consciously  commune  with  Him  in  the  pla- 
cid hour  of  the  remembrance  of  His  great 
sacrifice  ? 

But  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
also  makes  it  indubitable  that,  even  when 
the  tides  of  spiritual  feeling  have  been 
flowing,  the  several  distinctive  confessions, 
at  once  monuments  to  be  revered  and  stan- 
dards to  be  obeyed,  have  been  the  great,  the 
irremovable  hindrance  to  the  coalescence  of 
Churches  and  the  approximation  of  doc- 
trine. Would  that  Melancthon  and  Calvin 
could  but  have  forecast  the  lamentable  in- 
fluence of  the  creeds  they  made  authoritative 
as  well  as  formulated!  The  early  articles 
of  Protestantism  have  checked  inquiry  and 
prevented  union.  A  little  illustration  of  the 
tatter  point,  capable  though  it  is  of  endless 
enlargement,  must  suffice.  Very  brief  was 
the  duration  of  the  fraternity  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  Protestantism  which 
was  typified  when  at  Marburg  Lutber  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Zwingli,  in 
1529.  Tet  so  pleasant  was  the  remem- 
brance of  that  short-lived  catholicity,  that 
attempts  have  been  made  again  and  again  in 
later  times  to  restore  the  early  union  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  as  at 
the  conferences  held  at  Leipzig,  Thorn,  and 
Cassel.  In  every  case  the  confessions  of 
faith  have  proved  themselves  too  rigid  to 
be  amended  and  too  venerable  to  be  con- 
temned. Even  the  sceptical  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, with    its   desire  to  regard  all  creeds 


as  antiquated,  had  not  temerity  enough  to 
demolish  these  boundaries  of  the  past,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  conference  after  con- 
ference was  held  to  endeavour  to  unite  the 
two  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  land,  not 
Ursinus,  nor  Winkler,  Jablonski  nor  Leib- 
nitz, Lutken  nor  Turretin,  was  man  enough 
to  '  pull  down  the  crows'  nests,'  to  use 
Knox's  phrase.  So  persistent  a  man  as 
Frederick  the  Great  confessed  his  inability, 
strong  as  was  his  desire,  to  remove  these  ver- 
bal barriers.  Nor  have  the  several  attempts  of 
the  nineteeth  century  met  with  a  better 
fate.  The  confessions  have  been  the 
missiles  before  which  such  ardent  workers 
for  union  as  Sach  and  Schleiermacher  have 
first  grown  weary  and  then  withdrawn  from 
the  siege.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  draw 
parallel  examples  from  our  own  lands  we  do 
not  delay  to  show,  resting  satisfied  with  the 
conclusive  evidence  afforded  by  continental 
efforts  at  union  in  belief  or  in  practice,  re- 
moved as  they  are  from  party  feeling  and 
sectarian  jealousies.  The  fact  is  that,  while 
no  one  has  so  acute  a  sense  of  the  utility  of 
creeds  as  the  historical  inquirer,  no  one  has 
so  inalienable  a  conviction  of  their  danger. 
Useful  as  landmarks,  they  are  seen  to  be 
deceitful  as  refuges.  They  are  the  medals 
of  thought,  but  they  must  not  be  its  moulds. 
When  placed  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
stream  of  sanctified  intellect,  there  is  a 
momentous  peril  lest  they  act  as  dams.  It 
is  not  the  conflicts  of  opposing  schools, 
themselves  aids  to  advance,  which  the 
student  of  history  learns  to  dread,  but  it  is 
that  abrogation  of  conflict,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  tne  formulation  of  an  authoritative 
confession.  Even  when  the  creed  is  true  to 
its  minutest  detail,  it  is  seen  to  be  perilous  to 
make  it  universally  binding,  for  language 
changes  and  souls  expand,  and  so  magnificent 
a  testimony  to  orthodoxy  as  the  Athanasian 
defence  of  the  Trinity,  the  admiration  of 
the  theologian  and  the  guide  of  the  novice, 
becomes  in  the  lapse  of  time  perplexing,  if 
not  ridiculous,  to  the  majority,  a  stumbling- 
block  and  not  a  stepping-stone  even  to  the 
literate  and  reverential,  only  to  be  under- 
stood after  a  laborious  reconstruction  in  the 
light  of  the  age  of  its  composition.  It 
science  has  made  her  magnificent  conquests 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  has  not  been 
because  its  votaries  have  successivelv  de- 
clared  their  results  to  be  final,  and  to  be 
believed  under  tremendous  penalties,  but  by 
the  gradual  evolution  of  truth  from  the  un- 
fettered researches  of  the  advocates  of  op- 
posing theories.  Had  llutton  endowed  a 
college  upon  the  express  condition  that  it 
should  teach  in  perpetuity  no  geological 
doctrine  but  that  associated  with  his  name, 
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he  would  have  doomed  all  his  beneficiaries 
to  childinh  ignorance  and  obsolete  error — to 
say  notiiing  of  endangering  morality  by  un- 
real subscription — and  would  have  irretriev- 
ably arrested  the  progress  of  the  science  he 
loved  so  well.  Has  the  influence  upon 
theological  science  of  the  several  distinctive 
confessions  and  articles  been  any  less  disas- 
trous ?  At  any  rate,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Lord^s  Snpper,  history  gives  sufficient  coun- 
tenance to  the  assertion  that,  were  the  bond- 
age of  standards  removed,  there  would  be 
practical  unanimity  on  the  basis  of  Calvin^s 
doctrine,  when  the  current  of  spiritual  life 
ran  deeply. 

If,  these  hampering  restrictions  removed, 
the  unanimity  was  not  complete,  it  would 
arise  from  a  third  fact  accentuated  by  the 
history  of  the  Church.  History  also  teaches 
that,  as  the  tides  of  holy  feeling  have  ebbed, 
there  has  always  been  a  gravitation  to  a  less 
spiritual  view  and  a  recurrence  to  the  Zwin- 
glian  conception,  or  even  to  the  Socinian, 
which  is  less  spiritual  still,  the  Supper  being 
aimply  *a  club  supper,'  as  the  author  of 
'  Ecce  Homo '  puts  it,  a  breaking  and  eat- 
ing of  bread  in  company,  with  silent  re- 
membrance of  the  Founder  of  the  feast. 
That  perception  of  the  presence  of  the  risen 
Lord,  that  '  discerning  of  the  Lord's  body,' 
so  hallowing,  so  reassuring,  so  stimulating  to 
the  believer,  can  only  be  attained  at  a  cer- 
tain altitude  of  spiritual  life.  Lower  levels 
are  much  more  easy  and  frequent  Hence 
the  gravitation  to  the  Zwinglian  view,  which 
makes  no  further  demand  upon  the  spirit 
than  the  recognition  of  the  emblematical 
nature  of  the  bread  and  wine.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  force  of  recoil  from  views  like 
the  Romanist  and  Lutheran.  From  Aner 
repugnance  to  the  idea  of  any  change  in  the 
elements  many  have  swung  to  the  opposite 
error,  and  have  by  preference  come  to  regard 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  simple  act  of  memo- 
rial, which  brings  Christ  to  our  minds  pre- 
cisely as  a  portrait  may  recall  the  dead. 
Rather  than  believe  that  their  omnipotent 
Lord  comes  and  goes  at  the  words  of  a 
priest,  they  believe  that  He  neither  comes 
nor  goes.  Add  to  these  two  reasons  the  pre- 
valence of  teaching  which  has  failed  to  indi- 
cate, because  it  has  failed  to  perceive,  the 
blessed  fact  of  a  communion  with  the  present 
Master  of  the  feast,  more  real  because  more 
comprehended  than  in  the  hour  of  its  first 
institution,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  and 
the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Zwinglian 
type  of  doctrines  becomes  explicable.  Those 
who  cannot  see  the  Lord  with  the  spirit  can 
intellectuallv  remember  Him.  It  is  such 
considerations — the  force  of  recoil,  inade- 
quate teaching,  the  lack  of  deep  religious- 


ness, the  absence  of  desire  for  close  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  —  which  clear  up  the 
frequent  inculcation  during  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  so  eviscerated  a 
doctrine  as  the  Zwinglian.  Instances  in 
proof  we  have  no  space  to  quote,  but  refer 
to  Dr.  Hebert's  work,  which  is  rather  weak, 
however,  in  the  Protestant  ages,  and  to  the 
works  of  Eahnis  and  Luthardt  already 
quoted,  which  might  be  so  largely  supple- 
mented from  English  writers;  for  it  was 
certainly  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  which  was 
the  preponderant  one  amongst  us  in  the  last 
and  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century.  The 
seculum  rationalisticum  was  scarcely  a  time 
for  the  raising  of  the  ancient  watchword, 

*  The  Ubiquity  of  Christ,  the  Ubiquity  of 
Christ.' 

Such,  then,  was  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Supper  —  a  history  first  of 
formulation  and  then  of  assimilation — until 
the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  which, 
amongst  other  results,  originated  as  bitter  a 
sacramentarian  controversy  as  the  past  had 
witnessed.  Nor  was  this  controversy  con- 
fined to  the  study,  the  college,  or  the  clique. 
From  the  mode  adopted  for  its  initiation  it 
has  penetrated  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
popular  assembly.  Newman  bad  the  con- 
viction, he  tells  us,  that '  living  movements 
do  not  come  of  committees,  nor  are  great 
ideas  worked  out  through  the  post,  even 
though  it  had  been  the  penny  post.'  With 
.the  aim,  therefore,  as  another  of  its  leaders 
has  expressed  it,  of  *  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  well-educated,  without  affecting  the 
dryness  or  the  depth  of  theological  learning,' 
the  Oxford  movement  was  started  by  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  twopenny  tracts, 
and  it  has  been  maintained  by  a  wholesale 
resort  to  printed  sermons,  letters  in  news- 
papers, and  brief  pamphlets.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that,  although  few  treatises  of  first-rate 
importance  have  emanated  from  this  Angli- 
can school,  page  after  page  in  the  British 
Museum  catalogue  has  to  be  devoted  to  the 
fleeting  productions  associated  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  Bennett,  Archdeacon  Denison, 
Canon  Carter,  Professor  Pusey,  and  Bishop 
Wilberforce.  By  such  means  England  has 
been  stirred  to  its  core  by  a  conflict  as  severe 
as  disruptive. 

The  day  has  gone  by  for  speaking  in  the 
language  of  '  The  Edinburgh  Renew  '  of  the 

*  Oxford  malignants '  and  the  *  Oxford  con- 
spirators.' Now  that  the  first  angry  pas- 
sions have  subsided,  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
with  some  justice  the  claims  of  the  Trac- 
tarian party  to  respect.  Assuredly,  the 
ecclesiastical  movement  associated  with  such 
men  as  John  Keble,  John  Henry  Newman, 
Richard    Hurrell    Froude,    Arthur    Philip 
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Perceval,  and  Hagh  Rose,  was  no  unmixed 
evil.  *  Flagrant  evils/  one  of  them  has  said, 
*curc  themselves  by  being  flagrant.'  At 
least  the  movement  had  the  merit  of  a  lofty 
aim  and  a  devoted  purpose.  At  least  it 
must  be  cordially  recognized  that  Newman 
and  his  friends  at  Oriel  were  actuated  by  a 
magnanimous,  if  a  misdirected,  desire  for 
the  good  of  the  Church  to  which  they  be- 
longed. So  far  also  as  the  movement  was  a 
recoil  from  the  icy  deadness  or  the  bone- 
less sentimentality  bequeathed  by  the  previous 
century,  it  was  of  some  advantage  to  religion. 
Alas  I  Keble  had  only  too  much  reason  to 
lament  ^  the  Socinian  leaven ;'  Froude  to 
bewail  *  the  current  Rationalism  ;*  and  New- 
man to  decry  *  what  we  used  to  call  Eras- 
tianism.'  Ilence  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
€vil  which  has  proved  so  awakening  to  the 
English  Establishment,  so  evocative  of  some 
of  the  least  natural  graces,  so  productive  of 
spiritual  energy.  In  the  third  decade  of 
this  century  the  Establishment  had  become 
eminently  one-sided;  even  the  Ood-sent 
Methodist  revival,  which  had  kindled  a 
new  life  in  the  several  Nonconformist 
bodies,  had  become  distorted  into  a  most 
astonishing  compound  of  largeness  in  word 
and  limitation  in  heart  '  There  was  need 
of  a  second  Reformation,'  as  Newman  ex- 
pressed it;  it  was  high  time  that  some 
revulsion  should  take  place,  be  it  even  a  re- 
instatement of  a  little  truth  and  much  error. 
In  certain  neglected  phrases  of  the  English 
formularies  a  hopeful  germ  was  seen  as  of 
some  depurative  Eucalyptus. 

Taking  their  stand,  for  example,  upon 
certain  phrases  in  the  Communion  Service 
and  the  Catechism,  the  Tractarians  promul- 
gated a  very  different  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  that  Zwinglian  doctrine 
which  was  uppermost  in  their  day.  Of 
course,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  born 
as  it  was  in  compromise,  lent  itself  to  their 
purpose.  *^^  Two  can  play  at  that,"  was 
often  in  my  mouth,'  Newman  confesses, 
*  when  men  of  Protestant  sentiments  ap- 
pealed to  the  Articles,  Homilies,  or  Reform- 
ers ;  in  the  sense  that,  if  they  had  a  right  to 
speak  loud,  I  had  the  liberty  to  speak  as  well 
as  they,  and  had  the  means  by  the  same  or 
parallel  appeals  to  give  them  tit  for  tat.' 
Well  may  the  royal  declaration  prefixed  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  state  that  his  Ma- 
jesty of  England  took  comfort  because 
'  men  of  all  sorts  take  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  for  them.'  It  was 
no  difficult  task,  therefore,  that  the  Tractarian 
party  set  itself  when  it  determined  to  for- 
mulate, on  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  a  new  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
or,  rather,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  to  resusci- 


tate the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  the 
Fathers,  and  the  great  Anglican  divines. 

What,  then,  is  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of 
the  Tractarians?  Is  it  'one  and  indivisi- 
ble,' to  adopt  the  phrase  of  one  of  the 
school?  Can  we  truly  speak  of  a  single 
Tractarian  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 
A  minute  examination  of  their  assertions 
makes  a  considerable  unanimity  of  teaching 
manifest.  They  all  advocate  the  real  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  Supper.  They  all 
declare  that  presence  to  be  in  the  bread  and 
wine.  They  all  attribute  that  presence  in 
the  elements  to  the  act  of  consecration  ;  as 
the  words  of  the  famous  Protest  of  1856 
has  it :  '  Christ  is  present  after  consecration 
and  before  communicating.'  They  all  assert 
the  validity  of  consecration  to  depend  upon 
the  apostolical  succession.  It  is  their  com- 
mon opinion  that  participation  is  the  great 
means  of  being  justified.  They  are 
agreed  in  maintaining  what  Archdeacon 
Denison  has  called  *  the  great  test  of  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Real  Presence,' 
viz.,  that  '  the  wicked  do  in  the  sacrament 
not  only  take,  but  eat  and  drink  unworthily 
to  their  own  condemnation,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  which  they  do  not  discern.' 
They  are  also  agreed  in  maintaining  that 
Christ  being  present  in  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments, there  should  be  an  adoration  of  them, 
or  of  the  Christ  in  them,  to  take  such  forms 
as  the  seclusion  of  the  chancel,  the  decora- 
tion of  the  altar,  the  elevation  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  adornment  and  the  attitudiniza- 
tion  of  the  officiating  priests,  the  eastward 
position.  Upon  the  question  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  what  is  technically  called  the  unto 
sacramerdalis^  they  widely  differ,  although 
most  are  content  to  speak  of  a  mysterious 
union  of  Christ  with  the  elements  not  to  be 
further  defined.  Extracts  innumerable  might 
be  cited  in  proof  of  this  unanimity  and 
difference.  L^t  one  collateral  testimony 
suffice.  In  the  famous  Ditcher  case,  when 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  decided  against 
the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  a  letter  of  pro- 
test was  immediately  published,  containing, 
amongst  other  signatures,  those  of  Bennett 
of  Frome,  Carter  of  Clewer,  John  Keble,  and 
Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  expressly  declaring 
their  agreement — and  their  belief  of  the 
agreement  of  the  English  Articles,  Liturgy, 
and  great  divines — with  the  several  points 
mentioned  above.  This  protest,  which  .we 
should  like  to  quote  as  a  whole,  has  been 
snatched  from  the  oblivion  of  the  newspaper, 
and  reprinted  in  Denison's  *  Notes  of  my 
Life.' 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Tracta- 
rian doctrine  is  not  the  Tridentine,  but  the 
Lutheran,  carried,  however,  to  logical  con- 
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cloBions,  such  as  adoration,  from  which 
Luther  and  Melancthon  shrank,  and  with 
additions,  such  as  sacramental  justification 
and  priestly  consecration,  which  Luther,  true 
in  instinct  if  fals^  in  logic,  could  never  bring 
himself  to  make.  The  Tractarians,  too,  are 
unanimous  in  denying  that  they  teach  the 
Romish  doctrine,  and  justly  so,  seeing  that 
they  unanimously  deny,  what  no  adherent  to 
the  Articles  could  believe,  the  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation. '  They  would  sympathize  with 
the  sentiments,  if  not  with  the  language,  of 
Froude  when  he  designates  Roman  Catholics 
'  wretched  Tridentines,'  and  speaks  of  Trent 
as  '  the  atrocious  council.'  To  classify  the 
Tractarian  doctrine  exactly:  it  holds  the 
Lutheran  view  of  the  association  of  Christ 
with  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  Tridentine 
view  of  the  priest  who  effects  the  associa- 
tion. And  here  a  lucid  series  of  contrasts 
from  a  German  writer  may  be  translated  and 
inserted,  who  says — 

As  the  Evangelical  Churches  lay  down  two 
main  principles,  justification  by  faith  alone, 
and  the  sole  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  so 
there  are  two  leading  principles  in  Tractarian- 
ism,  juAiflofUion  by  the  aaeraments  alone^  and 
the  9oU  authority  of  the  Church.  In  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches*  the  supreme  importance  is 
attached  to  the  subjective  grasp  of  the  ob- 
jective salvation  by  means  of  faith ;  in  Trac- 
tarianism,  the  supreme  importance  is  attached 
to  the  objective  communication  of  salvation 
by  means  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  former 
case,  the  assurance  of  salvation  rests  upon  the 
inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit ;  in  the  latter 
upon  the  external  witness  of  the  Church  as  to 
the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
There,  the  seal  is  the  Holy  Ghost;  here,  the 
apostolical  succession. 

By  way  of  criticism  of  this  new  theory — 
for  it  is  new  whatever  its  advocates  may  say, 
and  as  a  whole  finds  no  parallel,  to  say  no- 
thing of  support,  in  the  numerous  extracts 
from  Anglican  divines  given  in  Tract  LXXXI. 
— our  purpose  will  be  served  by  stating  a 
few  corollaries  upon  the  line  of  inquiry  we 
have  been  pursuing. 

In  the  nrst  place,  the  Tractarian  theory 
embodies  features  which  are  non-scriptural. 
As  compared  with  the  New  Testament  it 
errs  in  a  double  respect.  The  theory  con- 
tains what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Scriptures  contain  what  is  not  in  the  theory. 
On  the  one  hand,  that  is  to  say,  the  doc- 
trinal generalization  presented  is  not,  nor 
does  it  profess  to  be,  a  generalization  from 
none  but  scriptural  data.  The  Scripture 
narratives  afford  no  countenance  whatever 
to  the  prominence  accorded  to  consecration, 
to  the  priestly  assumptions  made,  to  the  tenet 
of  justification  by  communicating.  For  the 
arrogant  assumption  of  a  priestly  caste — the 


lineal  descendants  of  the  Apostles,  endowed 
with  the  stupendous  ability  to  compel  the 
presence  of  an  absent  Redeemer — where  is 
there  a  single  vestige  of  authority  in  the 
New  Testament?  The  Apostles  claimed  no 
such  pre-eminent  position.  According  to 
the  New  Testament,  bold  entrance  into  the 
Holiest  is  the  prerogative  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  in  Christ,  and  Peter  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  converted  Jews  of  the  dis- 
persion 'a  holy  priesthood.'  As  for  the 
tenet  of  sacramental  justification,  it  belies 
the  entire  current  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  noteworthy  that  two 
of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  Tractarian 
view,  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Carter,  both  pro- 
fess to  give,  in  a  reasoned  exposition,  scrip- 
tural grounds  for  the  doctrine  they  avow. 
But  what  are  these  Scripture  grounds?  Mr. 
Bennett,  be  it  noted,  rests  content  with  giv- 
ing a  harmony  of  the  relative  narratives  of 
the  Gospels,  and  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  says  not  one  word  by  way 
of  showing  how  these  narratives  involve  the 
Tractarian  theory.  As  for  Mr.  Carter,  who, 
in  his  letter  to  his  parishioners,  pretends  to 
give  the  scriptural  authorities  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him,  he  uses  words  which  any 
Calvinist  might  employ.  We  quote  the 
ipsissitna  verba  of  the  summary  he  gives  of 
his  conclusions  from  Scripture.  '  Looking, 
then,'  he  says, '  at  what  we  can  gather  out  of 
the  Scriptures,  it  appears  that  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  not  a  mere  remembrance  of  One 
who  once  died  for  us,  not  a  mere  sign  of  One 
absent  from  us ;  but  that  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  veil  the  very  presence  of  the 
Lord — that  we  are  to  contemplate  in  the 
sacrament  not  merely  the  visible  creatures 
of  bread  and  wine,  but  a  presence  of  Christ 
brought  near  to  us,  most  profoundly  invisible 
and  inconceivable,  most  ineffably  heavenly 
and  spiritual,  but  yet  a  presence  of  our  Lord 
in  His  very  body  and  His  very  blood,  alive 
and  life-giving,  divinely  real,  divinely  saving 
to  all  those  wlio  are  duly  prepared  to  receive 
Him.'  Bitt  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  and  with  the  elements, 
with  the  adoration  of  the  elements,  with  the 
potent  priestly  consecration,  with  justifica- 
tion by  participating?  With  the  exception 
of  a  single  phrase,  the  same  language  might 
be  employed  by  any  adherent  to  Calvin's 
view  ;  ana  as  for  that  phrase,  *  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  veil  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,'  it  has  been  slipped  in  without  calling 
previous  attention  to  any  scriptural  authority 
for  it.  Besides,  the  theory  omits  one  great 
scriptural  feature  of  the  Supper,  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Jewish  ritual :  any  doctrine  of 
con  substantiation  ignores  the  entire  teaching 
of  Scripture  as  to  how  rites  become  spiritu- 
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ally  useful,  the  entire  teaching  as  to  how,  to 
use  the  technical  terms,  symbols  become 
sacraments.  Until  Tractarians  themselves 
advance  more  reliable  and  cogent  scriptural 
authority  for  their  doctrine,  it  is  not  irra- 
tional to  assert  their  inability  so  to  do. 

Secondly,  the  Tractarian  theory  has  no 
support  in  the  early  Christian  centuries. 
Anglicans  of  all  schools  are  ever  appealing 
to  what  they  call  the  catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist.  There  is  no  catholic  doc- 
trine. There  is  no  doctrine  which  fulfils 
the  requirements  of  the  oft-quoted  canon 
of  Yincentius  of  Lerin$i,  'quod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.'  And  this 
doctrine  is  very  far  removed  from  being 
catholic.  There  is  no  single  writer  in 
the  first  four  centuries  concerning  whom 
it  may  be  asserted  with  truth  that  the 
Tractarian  theory  summarizes  and  does 
nothing  but  summarize  the  direct  and  in- 
direct testimony  he  bears  to  this  sacred 
ordinance.  It  is  not  said  that  individual 
points  of  the  Anglican  doctrine  do  not  find 
some  recognition  in  that  primitive  age,  and 
that  there  are  not  some  phrases  to  be  found 
which  argue  a  real  presence  of  Christ  of  some 
kind,  and  which  favour  some  species  of 
metabolism ;  but  it  is  distinctly  alleged  that 
neither  the  peculiar  features  of  the  view  in 
question,  nor  any  sentiments  which  imply 
that  view,  are  to  be  discovered  from  Poly- 
carp  to  Augustine.  Not  all  the  excerpts  of 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  numerous  followers  in  the 
same  field,  who  have  ransacked  the  early 
Fathers  with  eyes  for  one  class  of  facts,  it 
must  be  confessed,  and  no  eyes  for  facts  of 
an  opposite  class,  have  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  view  they  maintain,  which  briefly 
stated  are  (1)  a  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
elements ;  (2)  of  a  saving  nature ;  (3)  effected 
by  a  priesthood  lineally  descended  by  epis> 
copal  ordination  from  the  Apostles.  After 
the  analysis  of  *the  historical  course  of  the 
doctrine  previously  sketched,  it  is  needless 
to  reiterate  the  results  there  stated.  Let  one 
test  be  applied.  Let  any  reader  compare  a 
ritualistic  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  with 
Justin  Martyr's  description  of  the  early  cere- 
monial employed,  and  some  slight  sense  will 
be  acquired  of  the  immeasurable  distance 
which  separates  Oxford  from  Flavia  Neapolis. 
*  Whose  are  the  Fathers  ? '  many  have  asked, 
and  will  ask  again,  with  varying  and  partial 
replies,  until  the  patristic  records  are  ap- 
proached in  the  true  spirit  of  historical 
research. 

And  this  brings  us,  in  the  third  place,  to 
the  objection  that  this  Anglican  theory 
ignores  the  instructive  testimony  of  his- 
tory.     And   it  does   so   in  two  ways:    it 


refuses  to  see  the  practical  effects  of  the 
priestly  assumptions  it  fosters,  and  it  fails  to 
observe  the  historical  course  of  theological 
development  Theories  may  be  not  un- 
fairly judged  by  their  practical  effects;  and 
thus  regarded,  the  priestly  view  has  not 
been  for  the  general  advance  of  a  manly 
and  strong  piety.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
meant  that  here  and  there  conspictious  in- 
stances have  not  appeared  of  unaffected 
godliness,  eminent  charity,  and  saintly  de-" 
votion;  indeed,  the  very  trampling  upon 
reason  which  the  initial  difficulty  of  ex- 
clusive priestly  power  demands,  the  child- 
like submissiveness  to  authority,  the  patient 
crucifixion  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  the 
flesh,  are  as  calculated  to  produce  in  exalted 
minds  a  profound  humility  as  to  produce  a 
thoughtless  superstition  in  weaker  natures; 
nevertheless,  broadly  regarded,  the  predomi- 
nance of  an  exceptionally  revered  ecclesi- 
astical order  has  not  approved  itself  advan- 
tageous either  to  political  liberty  or  spiritual 
advance.  It  was  in  the  days  before  the 
separation  into  such  religious  classes  that 
the  zeal,  the  learning,  and  the  faith  of  the 
Church  burnt  brightest;  it  was  of  those 
days  only  that  the  words  of  Newman  ex- 
press sober  and  welcome  truth  when  he 
speaks  of  *  the  self-conquest  of  her  ascetics, 
the  patience  of  her  martyrs,  the  irresistible 
determination  of  her  bishops,  the  joyous 
swing  of  her  advance.'  It  was  in  the  cen- 
turies when  the  see  of  Home  was  steadily 
carving  its  way  to  the  supreme  power,  by 
diplomacy,  by  set  purpose,  by  admirable 
discipline,  and  by  the  potent  weapon  of  ex- 
communication, that  the  moral  baseness  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  bred  in  its  midst. 
It  was  incipient  rebellion  against  this  tyranny 
of  ecclesiastics  in  school  and  church,  in 
home  and  state,  which  fanned  the  embera 
of  Greek  lore  into  the  Renaissance ;  and  if 
BrHain  and  America  are  the  homes  of  liber- 
ty, prosperity,  commerce,  and  research,  as  no 
Roman  Catholic  country  can  pretend  to  be 
in  any  similar  sense,  how  large  a  measure  of 
these  privileges  has  been  due  to  the  popular 
disbelief  in  the  exceptional  power  arrogated 
in  the  consecration  of  the  eucharistic  ele- 
ments, the  corollary  of  which  is  the  excep- 
tional position  of  the  priest  ?  On  the  one 
hand,  then,  history  has  its  definite  testimony 
to  bear  to  the  expansion  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  as  the  Tridentine  dogma  of  priest- 
hood becomes  incredible.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  Anglican  theory  fails  to  learn  from 
the  long  and  troubled  course  of  theological 
development.  History  declares  that  just  as 
Paschasius  improved  upon  the  principles  of 
Cyril,  and  Lanfranc  upon  those  of  Paschasius, 
so  Calvin  improved  upon  Luther  andZwingli. 
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The  principles  of  Cyril  must  ultimately, 
consistently,  lead  to  the  teaching  of  Lanfranc ; 
and  the  principles  of  Lnther  must  inevitably 
eonduct  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  Trac- 
tarians  too  largely  ignore  the  declarations 
of  historical  fact  as  to  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  their  principles.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  great  question  must  be  faced,  and 
they  must  ask,  what  is  the  great  authority 
in  doctrine  ?  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth 
in  doctrine?  Is  it  Scripture  or  councils? 
It  cannot  be  both,  for  they  do  not  agree. 
It  may  help  their  decision,  if  it  be  steadily 
borne  in  mind  that  history  presents  them 
with  these  issues — if  they  believe  in  councils 
as  the  supreme  authority  in  religion,  they 
must  come  to  believe  in  transubstantiation, 
whereas  if  they  regard  Scripture  as  the  one 
fans  et  judex,  they  must  ultimately,  as  they 
progress  towards  thoroughness,  except  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  the  Supper. 

Lastly,  the  one  element  of  truth  which 
has  given  life  and  force  to  the  Tractarian 
doctrine  is  better  expressed  in  Calvin's 
formula  than  in  any  other.  The  one  watch- 
word of  the  Tractarians  has  been  the  Real 
Presence  of  Christ.  It  is  upon  this  theme 
their  appeals  have  been  eloquent  and  their 
insistance  continuous.  Zwinglianism  has 
been  the  great  object  of  attack.  Indeed,  in 
the  whole  range  of  Tractarian  writings  very 
little  is  said  either  by  way  of  argument  or 
authorization  upon  the  distinctive  position 
claimed  for  the  episcopally  ordained  priest, 
very  little  is  said  upon  the  real  presence  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  very  little  is  said  upon 
the  potency  of  consecration ;  the  whole 
immense  armoury  of  ready  and  skilled 
weapons  has  been  almost  entirely  directed 
against  those  who  deny  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Supper,  without  defining  that 
presence  in  any  way.  All  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  school  are  assumed  to  be 
proved  when  this  one  point  is  proved.  Now 
the  contention  of  the  present  writer  is  that 
the  grand  and  consoling  fact  of  the  real 
presence  is  more  consistently  declared  in 
Calvin's  doctrine  than  in  the  Tractarian; 
more  consistently,  that  is,  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New, 
with  the  common  sentiment  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
extant  records,  with  the  expressed  opinions 
of  the  more  spiritually  minded  Fathers  and 
Church  teachers,  with  chastened  Christian 
consciousness,  and  with  sanctified  Christian 
reason.  These  several  varieties  of  evidence, 
too,  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  contradict 
such  logical  consequences  of  the  Tractarian 
doctrine  as  these  :  the  exceptional  position 
of  the  priestly  ministrant,  the  adoration  of 
the  elements,  the  exceptional  sanctity  of  the 


altar,  the  definition  of  saving  faith  as  the 
believing  reception  of  the  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  the  assertion  that  even  the  wicked 
partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 

In  conclusion,  the  great  Oxford  move- 
ment of  1833  has  called  attention  to  three 
prominent  doctrines  only  too  apt  to  be  over- 
looked— the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  the 
Christian  Priesthood,  and  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. In  each  case,  however,  the  advocacy  falls 
under  the  ban  of  narrowness.  In  each  case 
the  form  of  the  doctrine  promulgated  is 
narrower  than  the  New  Testament.  There 
is  a  momentous  truth  respecting  the  Church 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  dis- 
regard, so  inspiring  is  it  and  so  blessed,  and 
and  every  Nonconformist,  however  separatist 
be  his  peculiar  views,  confesses  with  a 
whole  and  a  glad  heart  his  belief  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  apple  of  the  Father's 
eye,  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  offspring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  that  Church — the  Catholic 
Church — ^in  whose  practical  unanimity  of 
belief  he  rejoices,  and  whose  accumulated 
labours  of  thought  and  zeal  he  inherits,  is 
to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  Apostles,  the  in- 
numerable company  of  believers  of  all  ages 
'who  have  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  It 
does  not  exclusively  consist,  in  his  esteem, 
as  it  does  with  the  Tractarian,  of  those  who 
have  been  admitted  into  fellowship  with  a 
visible  Church  by  sacraments  correctly  ad- 
ministered, correctness  lying  in  the  seal  of 
apostolic  succession.  Again,  every  Non- 
conformist believes  in  the  refreshing  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  priesthood ;  but  that  priest- 
hood is  not  an  exclusive  class  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  admitted  to  their  exalted 
functions  by  the  agency  of  episcopal  ordina- 
tion, it  is  the  priesthood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, wide  as  the  Church  and  free  as  the 
gospel.  Similarly  there  is  a  narrowness  in 
the  Tractarian  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  rightly  advocates  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  at  the  feast;  it  narrowly  interprets 
that  presence  to  be  confined  to  the  con- 
secrated bread  and  wine.  The  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine  is  that,  as  in  the  first  institution 
Christ  Himself  was  present,  and  distributed 
bread  and  wine  to  His  disciples  to  their 
good,  so  in  every  subsequent  celebration  the 
present  Saviour  distributes  the  simple  ele- 
ments to  His  believing  people  who  are  re- 
membering His  death,  and  makes  His  body 
their  bread,  and  His  blood  their  wine.  In 
short,  to  repeat  our  previous  words,  the 
New  Testament  teaches,  in  our  belief,  first, 
the  symbolic  nature  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  represents  by  emblems  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ — a  comprehensive  term  for 
the   life   given  by  the   Saviour  for   sinful 
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man ;  secondly,  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
benefit  received,  namely,  a  participation  in 
the  blessings  conferred  by  the  atoning 
Saviour ;  and  thirdly,  the  production  by  the 
rite  of  the  benefit  by  means  of  the  actual 
presence  of  the  risen  Christ  in  the  midst  of, 
or,  things  being  where  they  act,  in  the 
hearts  of  His  expectant  disciples. 

ALFRED    CAVE. 


Art.    IV. — The    Constitutional    Monarchy 

in  Belgium, 

(1)  Leopold  I.  et  Leopold  ILy  Bois  dea  Beiges: 
leur  Vie  et  leur  BSgne,  Par  Tk^dore 
Juste.    Brussels,  1879. 

(2)  Essai  Historique  et  Critique  sur  la  Bevo- 
lution  Beige.  Par  le  Babon  Nothomb. 
Quatri^me  Edition.     Brussels,  1876. 

(3)  Des  Interets  Catholiques  au  XlXme  8i^s. 
Par  le  Comte  de  Montalembert.  Paris, 
1852. 

(4)  Loi  du  ler  JuUlet^  1879,  sur  Vlnstruction 
Primairey  comparee  d  la  Loi  de  1842.  Par 
Victor  Luerquik,  Attach^  au  Minist^re  de 
I'Instruction  Publique.     Ghent,  1879. 

(5)  Diplomatic  Correspondence  relating  to  ths 
Cessation  of  Official  Helations  between  the 
Belgian  Oovemment  and  the  Holy  See. 

The  biographer  of  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
lates how,  amongst  the  souvenirs  which  the 
aged  statesman  recalled  on  the  evening  be- 
fore his  death,  none  seemed  more  vivid  than 
those  which  clustered  around  the  Conference 
of  London,  and  the  efforts  of  that  assembly 
to  promote  the  consolidation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Belgium.  In  a  semi-delirious  in- 
terval he  was  heard  to  whisper :  *  The  treaty 
with  Belgium  !  Yes ;  read  the  sixth  clause 
over  again.'  And  then,  when  the  request 
had  been  complied  with,  the  dying  man, 
still  living  in  a  past  to  whose  records  he 
might  well  recur  with  satisfaction,  began  to 
expound  the  policy  embodied  in  the  text.  Bat 
he  did  not  proceed  far  with  his  exposition. 

*  France   acknowledges ^  he  murmured ; 

and  after  that  his  words  became  unintelligible. 
The  incident  is  singularly  pathetic,  but  it  is 
also  singularly  instructive,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  is  appropriate  to  this  particular 
time.  Palraerston's  interest  in  Belgium  was 
the  interest  of  a  conscientious  godfather  in  a 
child,  for  the  conduct  of  whose  early  life 
he  had  assumed  a  responsibility.  But  how 
little  have  Englishmen  in  general  been  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  their  share  in  the 
sponorship  of  which  he  was  so  conscious! 
The  events  of  1870  did,  indeed,  remind  ns 
that  there  are  grave  reasons  of  expediency 


as  well  as  of  public  right  for  preserving 
intact  the  state  which  had  been  founded 
forty  years  before.  The  small  states  of 
Europe,  we  arc  being  told  now  and  again, 
are  doomed  to  final  extinction,  and  there  is 
a  fate  marked  out  for  Belgium  on  the  one 
side,  and  for  Holland  on  the  other,  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  resist.  Js  it  because  we 
are  disposed  thus  to  meet  destiny  half- 
way ?  or  is  it  because  of  our  insular  indiffer- 
ence that,  except  on  rare  occasions  during 
the  last  half -century,  the  English  public 
have  been  as  little  troubled  about  the  affairs 
of  a  kingdom  in  whose  establishment  Palmer- 
ston, Melbourne,  and  Grey  participated,  as 
about  the  affairs  of  a  Central  Asian  khanate 
or  of  a  Central  American  republic  ?  What- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  con- 
spicuous enough.  Belgium,  nevertheless, 
has  lately  asserted  in  a  very  pronounced 
way  her  claim  to  the  attention  of  people 
who  read  the  newspapers.  Her  statesmen 
and  politicians  think  it  rather  hard  that  be- 
cause she  has  passed  through  half  a  century 
without  a  revolution,  without  a  change  of 
dynasty,  and  without  a  war  either  amongst 
her  own  people  or  with  her  neighbours,  her 
name  should  be  so  seldom  heard  in  the  high- 
ways of  Europe.  The  national  festivities 
which  were  lately  held  in  celebration  of  the 
jubilee  of  Belgian  independence  have  re- 
awakened in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  an 
interest  in  a  country  which  is  something 
more  than  one  of  the  picture  galleries,  as  we 
hope  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  *  cockpit,'  of 
Europe. 

The  historv  of  the  kingdom  dates  farther 
back  than'  Leopold's  accession  in  1831, 
farther  back  even  than  the  three  fighting 
days  of  September,  1830.  We  cannot  well 
appreciate  the  work  of  those  who  founded 
it  unless  we  take  into  account  the  nature  of 
the  political  system  which  it  superseded. 
For  that  system,  with  all  its  grievances  and 
inconveniences,  the  Belgians  had  to  thank 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  Congress, 
we  know,  aimed  at  thoroughness  in  its 
work,  and  to  each  of  the  states  whose  future 
it  marked  out  with  an  assurance  that  destiny 
itself  could  not  surpass  it  gave  the  injunc- 
tion to  rest  and  be  thankful.  The  best  of 
all  possible  worlds  had  been  put  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  order  for  them,  and  content- 
ment was  thenceforth  to  be  the  first  duty  of 
nations.  An  apologist  for  the  Congress  de- 
clared, nearly  thirty  years  ago,  that — 

Never  did  political  arrangements,  made 
under  circumstances  at  all  similar,  betray  less 
of  selfish  and  narrow  views.  The  plans  of  con- 
solidation which  it  attempted  were  conceived 
with  a  view  to  connect  sympathizing  and 
kindred  races,  and  to  advance  material  pros- 
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perity.   Stability  was  preferred  to  aggrandize- 
ment. 

How  little  stability  the  arrangement  of 
1815  contained  within  it  they  may  know 
now  who  did  not  know  it  while  Austria  still 
held  I^mbardy  and  Yenetia,  and  Italy  re- 
mained the  mere  geographical  expression 
that  Cavour  said  it  was.  The  events  of 
1830  severely  tested  it,  and,  so  far  as  its 
provisions  for  the  Low  Countries  were  con- 
cerned, it  proved  altogether  too  weak  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal.  It  was  a  strange 
consolidation  this,  which  placed  a  popula- 
tion of  four  millions  under  the  rule  of  a 
neighbour  prince,  himself  lord  over  barely 
half  as  many  subjects.  The  greater  was 
added  to  the  lesser  by  way  of  accroissement 
de  territoiref  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1814 
had  phrased  it;  and  herein,  of  course,  was 
the  initial  error,  the  influence  of  which  was 
destined  to  grow  stronger  year  by  year. 
An  excuse  for  the  arrangement  may  be 
found  in  certain  traditions  of  a  pedantic 
diplomacy,  but  nowhere  else.  The  Congress 
sought  to  revive  the  old  barrier  system, 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  at  least 
three  treaties  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was 
that  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  should  serve  for  what  the  treaty 
of  the  Grand  Alliance  of  1701  terms  a 
*  digue^  rempart,  et  barriere '  against  France. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  astonishing  that  diplo- 
matists who  had  in  their  recent  recollection 
the  enterprises  of  republic  and  empire  in 
that  part  of  Europe  should  have  laid  down 
defences  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
planned  there  nearly  a  century  before. 
Napoleon^s  proceedings  in  the  Low  Countries 
made  the  same  kind  of  impression  upon  hi:^ 
contemporaries  that  Louis  XIY.'s  campaigns 
in  that  region  had  made  upon  the  minds  of 
seventeenth  century  statesmen.  They  were 
persuaded  that  a  new  barrier  must  be  set  up 
against  France,  and,  pace  the  ^Quarterly 
I^viewer'  of  1851,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  were  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the 
material  out  of  which  they  made  it. 

There  was  little  care  for  national  sympathy 
or  kinship  in  the  consignment  of  four 
million  Belgians  to  the  rule  of  a  Dutch  king, 
and  to  the  supremacy  of  a  Dutch  popula- 
tion scarcely  half  as  numerous.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  unnatural  arrangement  were 
soon  apparent.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  which  King  William  had  received 
in  *  augmentation  of  territory  '  were  day  by 
day  reminded  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  was  nothing  but  an  enlarged 
kingdom  of  Holland.  The  minority  from 
the  first  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  domi- 
nate over  the  majority.    The  administrative. 


political,  and  judicial  centre  of  the  kingdom 
was  placed  in  Holland.  Dutch  was  made 
the  official  language.  The  Dutch  system  of 
jurisprudence  superseded  the  code  to  which 
the  Belgians  had  been  accustomed  since 
1804.  In  the  distribution  of  honours  and 
emoluments  the  Dutch  were  always  first 
thought  of.  Of  fifteen  ministers  and  secre- 
taries of  state  who  were  in  ofiSce  in  1829, 
only  three  were  Belgians;  the  rest  were 
Dutch.  A  similar  inequality  was  found  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  public  service.  In 
several  ministries  there  were  only  two  or 
three  Belgian  employes;  in  the  Ministry 
of  Justice  there  was  one ;  in  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  there  was  not  one.  More  remarkable 
still  was  the  supremacy  which  the  Dutch 
claimed  for  themselves  in  the  army.  Of 
2,877  officers  of  all  grades  who  were  on  the 
list  in  1829,  only  417  were  Belgians. 

Nations,  however,  are  not  less  ardent  in 
their  attachment  to  ideas  than  they  are  in 
their  concern  for  material  interests.  It  was 
hard  that  the  Belgians  should  find  the  public 
services  thus  barred  against  them;  but 
vexations  of  this  sort  were  but  the  symp- 
toms of  a  greater,  because  sentimental  griev- 
ance. The  hardest  thing  of  all  was  not 
that  official  careers  were  closed  against  them 
in  order  that  they  might  be  reserved  for 
Dutchmen  ;  that  was  an  inconvenience  only 
incidental  to  the  political  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
The  prime  grievance  which  held  all  the 
others  within  its  gloomy  folds  was  this: 
that  a  race  inferior  in  numbers,  and  not 
superior  in  capacity  and  intelligence,  was 
seeking  to  obliterate  the  marks  of  Belgian 
nationality.  Spaniards,  Austrians,  and  French 
had  in  turn  held  possession  of  the6e  southern 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  so  that  the 
rule  of  the  foreigner  was  not  a  new  expe- 
rience to  the  men  who  for  fifteen  years 
chafed  under  the  not  more  onerous  discipline 
of  Dutch  supremacy.  Under  the  older  domi- 
nions the  Belgians  were  conscious  of  a  certain 
dignity  which  arose  out  of  the  association. 
Under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  they  were 
called  upon  to  concur  in  an  arrangement 
which,  as  they  imagined,  conferred  all  the 
dignity  upon  other  people,  and  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Dutch  certainly  got  at  least 
their  share  of  advantage  and  prestige  out 
of  the  bargain.  It  was  something  to  con- 
vert their  stadtholder  into  a  king,  and 
William  the  First  was  not  slow  to  let  the 
world  know  that  he  took  a  large  estimate  of 
the  dignity  that  had  accrued  to  him  and  his 
house  through  the  cheap  generosity  which 
the  Powers  had  displayed  towards  him  at 
Vienna.  It  was  something  more  to  decree 
I  that  not  only  should  he  have  a  crown  of  his 
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own,  bat  that  his  territory  should  be  doubled, 
and  the  number  of  his  subjects  trebled. 
The  bargain  was  not  only  onesided,  but  it 
was  upon  the  wrong  side  that  the  favours  of 
the  Congress  fell,  the  injustice,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  done  to  a  people  who  were 
strong  enough  quickly  to  escape  from  it.  In 
this  respect  the  lot, of  the  Belgians  has  been 
Bingular.  It  is  not  often  that  the  aggrieved 
party,  in  a  transaction  of  this  kind,  has,  at 
starting,  the  right  of  the  stronger  on  his 
side. 

It  has  becomes  the  wiser  fashion,  in  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  to  take  some  account  of  popula- 
tions as  well  as  of  territories  whenever  the 
Great  Powers  have  had  to  agree  to  some 
new  distribution  of  political  forces  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  world,  we  have 
lately  been  told,  is  governed  by  sovereigns 
and  statesmen,  but  it  is  well  understood  by 
this  time  that  when  the  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  make  arrangements  in 
which  popular  sentiment  and  interests  are 
made  subservient  to  diplomatic  and  strategic 
necessities,  so  called,  their  schemes  are  likely 
to  undergo  a  rough  revision  at  no  distant 
time.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was 
rent  asunder  fifteen  years  after  its  creation 
because  this  truth  was  forgotten.  The  transac- 
tions at  Paris  and  Vienna  were  almost  entirely 
terrhorial.  There  was  a  cynical  indifference 
to  the  four  million  people  who  inhabited  the 
provinces  which  the  Congress  handed  over 
to  the  newly  made  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  never  occurred  to  Metternich  and  his 
associates  that  they  were  proposing  a  union 
of  incompatible  elements,  and  that  a  divorce 
must  come  in  time.  Yet  if  we  speak  of 
divorce,  it  must  be  with  strong  misgivings 
as  to  whether  a  union  between  Holland  and 
Belgium  was  ever  accomplished  in  any 
other  than  a  formal  sense.  The  Powers,  it 
is  true,  had  directed  that  there  should  be 
*■  an  intimate  and  complete  fusion  '  between 
the  two  countries,  ah  instruction  which  was 
as  easy  to  give  as  the  Sultanas  occasional  in- 
struction to  his  ministers  to  *  restore  the 
financial  equilibrium,'  and  as  impossible  to 
have  carried  out.  The  fusion  was  never 
effected,  partly  because  of  inherent  antago- 
nisms in  the  nature  of  the  two  races,  and 
partly  because  of  the  high  and  heavy  hand 
with  which  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to  bring 
it  about  It  was  not  a  happy  impulse  which 
led  them,  at  starting,  to  force  upon  the 
kingdom  a  fundamental  law  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  Belgians  had  rejected  ;  still 
less  of  wisdom  was  there  in  that  strange 
manipulation  of  votes  by  which  the  king^s 
ministers  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ma- 
jority was  really  in  favour  of  the  project. 


The  incident  contained  within  itself  the 
promise  of  that  searching  after  supremacy 
by  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom  over 
the  southern  which  was  the  guiding  and,  as 
it  proved,  fatal  principle  of  King  William's 
policy.  The  promise  was  repeated  in  the 
provision  which  was  made  for  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  two  peoples. 
Unequal  populations  were  provided  with 
equal  representation  in  the  Chambers.  The 
same,  it  is  true,  may  be  said  of  certain  elec- 
toral systems  which  it  is  thought  bad  man- 
ners to  speak  of  as  other  than  perfect,  but 
there  was  nevertheless  an  anomaly  in  the 
arrangement  which  was  quite  singular.  There 
were  fifty-five  Dutchmen  and  fifty-five  Bel- 
gians in  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  the  two 
nations  were  sometimes  found  voting  en 
masse  one  against  the  other.  More  fre- 
quently two  or  three  Belgian  deputies 
would  cross  over  to  the  Dutch  side,  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  general  system  of  taxation 
for  the  new  kingdom  was  voted  by  a  ma- 
jority made  up  of  all  the  Dutch  representa- 
tives and  two  Belgians,  against  a  minority 
comprising  the  remaining  fifty-three  depu- 
ties from  the  southern  province.  The  par- 
liamentary records  of  the  new  kingdom  bear 
on  every  page  very  convincing  testimony  to 
the  incompatibility  that  there  was  between 
the  temper  of  the  two  nations.  There  were 
few  party  struggles  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  The  struggles  were  rather  be- 
tween nations  than  between  parties — be- 
tween Dutch  and  Belgian  rather  than  be- 
tween conservative  and  liberal. 

King  William,  indeed,  had  to  contend 
against  forces  which  were  at  once  conserva- 
tive and  liberal.  It  was  not  merely  with  a 
people  whom  incorporation  with  revolu- 
tionary France  had  impregnated  with  liberal 
tendencies  that  he  had  to  reckon.  They 
were  alien  in  race,  they  were  alien  in  political 
tendencies,  and  they  were  alien  in  faith. 
The  Dutch  failed  to  effect  that  intimate 
fusion  with  their  neighbours  which  the 
Powers  had  recommended,  because  the  whole 
course  of  their  policy  was  anti-Belgian,  anti- 
Liberal,  and  anti-Catholic.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  conservative  though  her  permanent 
tendencies  are,  has  a  marvellous  faculty  for 
adapting  herself  to  the  changing  courses  of 
secular  policy.  ,The  French  priests  who 
hailed  the  revolution  of  1848  as  marking 
*  the  entry  of  Christian  thought  into  the 
government  of  society,'  might  have  found 
precedents  for  their  short-lived  liberalism  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  clergy  twenty 
years  before.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  peculiar  action  of  the  Belgian 
Catholics  was  provoked  by  peculiar  condi- 
tions.    The  nation  was  asked  to  endure,  in 
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its  religious  life,  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  that  was  being  offered  to  it  in  its 
secular  life.  Anti-Belgiau  in  its  civil  policy, 
the  government  became  anti-Catholic  in  its 
ecclesiastical  policy.  It  repeated  the  errors 
of  the  Josephine  laws,  and  it  reaped  an  even 
richer  harvest  of  discontent  than  the  Aus- 
trian government  had  gathered  in  after  that 
ill-considered  legislation.  On  one  day  in 
the  summer  of  1825  King  William  signed 
two  decrees,  either  of  which  was  objection- 
able enough  to  have  earned  for  him  the  ill- 
will  of  every  priest  in  Belgium.  Thence- 
forward no  college,  Latin  school,  or  other 
institution  whatever,  destined  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  ecclesiastical  career,  was  to  be 
opened  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior — a  Dutchman  and 
a  Protestant.  The  Philosophic  College, 
whose  establishment  was  decreed  the  same 
day,  and  entrance  to  which  was  made  com- 
pulsory upon  candidates  for  the  priesthood, 
gave  even  greater  offence,  and  the  climax 
was  reached  when,  two  months  later,  the 
king — again  without  legislative  authorization 
— decreed  that  Belgians  who  had  studied 
abroad  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
national  universities,  into  the  civil  service, 
or  to  the  exercise  of  any  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion. The  importance  of  these  decrees  is 
not  the  less  because,  in  obedience  to  the  out- 
cries that  were  made  against  them,  they  were 
modified,  and  in  the  end  revoked.  They 
illustrate  so  clearly  the  tendencies  of  the 
Dutch  administration  that  in  them,  if  we 
have  not  found  it  elsewhere,  we  may  discover 
a  key  to  the  situation  which  had  come  into 
existence  in  1830.  They  help  us  to  under- 
stand how  it  came  to  pass  that  in  1828  a 
formal  alliance  was  made  between  the  two 
parties  who  are  to-day  inveterate  enemies. 
Difficult  as  it  seems  to  realize  the  fact  while 
the  sounds  of  strife  between  clericals  and 
liberals  reach  us  from  Belgium,  there  was 
established  fifty- two  years  ago  at  Brussels  an 
association  known  as  'UUnion  des  Catho- 
liques  et  des  Liberaux,'  and  it  was  this  as- 
sociation which  more  than  any  other  agency 
contributed  to  the  overthrowing  of  Dutch 
supremacy  in  Holland. 

We  have  spoken  thus  fully  of  the  character 
of  the  regime  which  was  in  existence  for  the 
fifteen  years  that  preceded  the  revolution  of 
1 830,  because  it  is  a  too  prevalent  belief  that 
the  revolt  against  the  House  of  Nassau  in 
the  Low  Countries  was  but  the  breaking  of 
the  wave  which,  a  month  before,  had  swept 
the  House  of  Bourbon  from  power  in  France. 
The  revolution  of  July  may  have  been  the 
signal  for  the  revolution  of  August,  but  as- 
suredly it  was  not  its  cause.  Eighteen  years 
later  the  Belgians  remained  proof  against 


the  fever  of  revolt,  while  Germans,  Italians, 
and  Hungarians  were  being  smitten  with  the 
irresistible  influences  of  a  new  revolution  in 
France.  They  obeyed  the  signal  in  1830, 
not  from  a  capricious  desire  to  follow  the 
latest  French  fashion,  but  because  of  their 
ever  increasing  consciousness  that  no  good 
was  to  be  got  from  a  prolongation  of  the 
union  with  Holland.  The  riot  at  the  The&tre 
de  la  Monnaie  on  the  25th  of  August,  com- 
ing as  an  unrehearsed  but  very  realistic  inter- 
lude in  the  opera  La  Muette  de  Porticij  was 
the  only  theatrical  incident  in  the  great 
popular  movement  which  won  for  the  Bel- 
gians their  independence.  For  the  move- 
ment was  serious,  it  was  widespread,  and  it 
was  persistent  However  much  the  leaders 
may  have  been  inspired  by  the  example  of 
the  French  liberals,  the  work  was,  in  some 
essential  respects,  very  different  from  theirs. 
Charles  the  Tenth  was  overthrown  by  the 
people  of  Paris;  all  Belgium  had  to  take  its 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  William  the  First. 
The  French  Revolution  of  1830  was  a  Pari- 
sian revolution ;  the  Belgian  Revolution  was 
a  national  act,  participated  in  at  all  points  of 
the  territory,  though  Brussels  had  peculiar 
duties  during  the  three  September  days 
scarcely  less  sanguinary  than  the  three' July 
days  of  the  French  Democrats'  calendar.  It 
was  pre-eminently  the  work  of  Young  Bel- 
gium, as  some  even  greater  achievements  on 
another  scene,  and  in  later  times,  were  the 
work  of  Young  Italy.  There  was  the  still 
surviving  Charles  Rogier,  the  Brussels 
journalist,  with  his  battalion  of  three  hundred 
volunteers;  Chazal,  the  young  officer  who 
had  barely  reached  manhood,  and  whose 
military  services  in  the  revolution  earned  him 
a  general's  commission  a  year  later,  that  is 
to  say,  in  kis  25th  year;  Vande  Weyer, the 
journalist,  who  afterwards  became  Minister 
of  State,  and  for  many  years  honourably 
represented  Belgium  at  the  English  court ; 
Nothomb,  the  young  law  student  and  jour- 
nalist, who  was  the  Abb^  Siey6s  of  the  Bel- 
gian Revolution,  as  well  as  its  historian. 
Young  as  they  were,  these  men  gave  the 
world  no  occasion  for  despising  their  youth. 
There  were  Cavours  amongst  them  as  well 
as  Garibaldis — constructors  as  well  as  de- 
stroyers. 

The  end  of  September  found  the  Belgians 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  national 
territory,  with  the  exception  of  Luxembourg, 
Maestricht,  and  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 
But  the  responsibilities  of  success  were  only 
less  onerous  than  the  di^ppointments  of 
failure  would  have  been.  The  impulses 
which  had  worked  for  victory  must  now  be 
held  in  restraint,  or  everything  that  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  revolution  would  be 
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undone.  Holland  had  been  vanquished,  but 
the  five  greater  Powers  of  Europe  remained 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Thus  the  first  lesson 
which  the  Belgian  patriots  had  to  learn  was 
that  their  work  had  an  international  as  well 
as  a  national  character.  This  might,  perhaps, 
mean  that  the  Belgians  would  have  to  forego 
the  absolute  right  to  decide  how  or  by  whom 
they  should  be  governed ;  and  herein,  of 
course,  a  sacrifice  of  very  appreciable  costli- 
ness would  be  involved.  But  the  future 
would  be  to  the  wisest ;  and  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  men  of  1830  embraced  this 
great  dogma  of  the  gospel  of  opportunism 
was  due  the  ultimate  success  of  their  work. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  overestimate  the 
merits  of  that  sagacious  policy  which,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  her  existence  as  an 
independent  state,  won  for  Belgium  the 
favourable  regard  of  at  least  the  greatest  of 
the  Great  Powers.  Europe  could  not  be 
conquered  as  Holland  had  been ;  it  must  be 
conciliated,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by 
giving  prompt  assurance  that  the  triumph  of 
the  national  party  carriedwith  it  no  menace 
to  European  order.  The  almost  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  Constitutional  Commission 
in  favour  of  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment disarmed  many  suspicions  abroad.  At 
home  the  impression  which  this  declaration 
made  was  for  a  time  less  favourable.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  reactionary.  *  Ce  n'^tait 
pas  la  peine  de  verser  tant  de  sang  pour  si 
peu  de  chose,'  said  the  one  member  of  the 
Commission  who  voted  against  it.  Neverthe- 
less, the  republican  tendencies  which  showed 
themselves  in  the  political  society  of  Brussels 
and  the  larger  cities  soon  exhausted  their 
energies.  The  National  Congress  which  met 
in  November,  after  having  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  reaffirmed  the 
monarchical  declaration  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Constitutional  Commission  with 
an  even  greater  approach  to  unanimity  than 
it  showed  in  affirming  a  few  days  later  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Orange  from  the  government  of 
the  country.  Anything  short  of  this  unre- 
served choice  of  the  monarchy  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  new  state.  Even  in  Bel- 
gium there  were  many  accommodating 
minds,  whose  fidelity  to  the  national  cause 
was  momentarily  weakened  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  issuing  from  Antwerp  a  procla- 
mation which  recognized  the  principle  of 
national  independence,  thereby  opened  the 
way  for  a  transaction  between  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished.  Still  more  important 
was  it  for  the  leaders  in  the  Congress  to  take 
account  of  the  infiuence  that  a  rash  policy  on 
their  part  might  have  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  Powers.    We  know,  from  a  statement 
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which  Lord  Aberdeen  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  a  year  later,  that  at  the  time  the  Wel- 
lington administration  agreed  to  the  assem- 
bling of  a  conference  in  London  to  discuss 
the  Belgian  question,  they  had  in  view  no 
more  radical  change  in  the  relationship  of 
that  country  to  Holland  than  a  provision  for 
its  administrative  independence. 

It  says  much  for  the  political  wisdom,  no 
less  than  for  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the 
creators  of  Belgian  independence,  that  though 
the  Powers  began  by  offering  the  country  a 
political  existence  as  restrained  as  that  which 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  two  years  ago  pro- 
vided for  Eastern  Roumelia,  they  ended  by 
acknowledging  its  right  to  complete  inde- 
pendence. The  secret  of  the  patriots'  suc- 
cess was  that  they  never  strayed  far  from 
the  principle  of  solidarity  of  interest  between 
Belgium  and  the  European  system.  One 
error  thev  did  indeed  make,  when  in  Fe- 
bruary,  1831,  they  concurred  in  the  abortive 
candidature  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  for  the 
throne.  The  new  kingdom,  if  it  were  to 
endure,  would  have  to  be  neither  French 
nor  German,  Austrian  nor  English.  Louis 
Philippe,  fiattered  as  he  was  by  tbe  selection 
of  his  son  as  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  too 
wise  to  imitate  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  famous 
project  for  the  levelling  of  the  Pyrenees. 
He  took  a  fortnight,  it  is  true,  to  make  up 
his  mind  upon  the  subject,  but  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  offer  which  the  Belgian  Congress 
had  made  to  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  ex- 
plicit enough.  It  saved  France  from  war, 
and  Belgium  from  the  loss  of  her  indepen- 
dence. Henceforward  the  intimate  and 
essential  connection  between  the  dynastic 
and  the  diplomatic  question  was  steadily 
kept  in  view  at  Brussels.  In  their  search  for 
a  ting,  the  ministers  of  the  regency — for 
Baron  Surlet  de  Chokier  had  been  pro- 
claimed regent  in  February — souglit  for  one 
who  should  be  persona  grata  to  the  European 
monarchies  at  large,  instead  of  being  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  representing  the  interests  of 
any  one  of  them  in  particular.  The  names 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  had 
already  declined  the  throne  of  Greece,  and 
of  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  who  was  destined 
a  year  later  to  accept  it,  had  already  been 
*  mentioned.'  Prince  Leopold's  candidature 
was  favoured  by  M.  Van  de  Weyer  and  by 
M.  Lebeau,  the  young  journalists  who  were 
at  this  time  trying  their  'prentice  hands  at 
diplomacy  and  statecraft.  But  it  was  looked 
upon  with  something  worse  than  disfavour 
by  the  ministers  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Belgian  envoy  that  Leo- 
pold be  proclaimed  on  the  understanding 
that  he  should  choose  a  French  princess  for 
his  consort,  made  Count  Sebastiani,  Louis 
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Philippe's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  lose 
his  temper.  *  If  Saxe-Coburg/  he  said,  *  sets 
foot  in  Belgium,  we  will  point  our  cannon 
at  him.'  *  Very  well,'  replied  the  envoy,  *  we 
shall  then  ask  England  to  point  her  cannon 
at  vou.'  Time  and  necessity,  however, 
worked  on  Leopold's  side.  Before  three 
months  had  passed,  his  candidature  was 
nowhere  confronted  with  open  hostility. 
The  English  government  declared  that  they 
would  recognize  any  prince  whose  election 
would  not  be  equivalent  to  a  reunion  with 
France.  Count  Sebastiani,  abandoning  the 
cannon-ball  diplomacy  which  he  had  pre- 
viously employed,  expressed  the  willingness 
of  France  to  accept  any  prince,  whether  Leo- 
pold or  any  other,  whose  election  would  not 
be  hostile  to  her.  At  the  end  of  April  the 
obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Leopold's 
election  were  obstacles  which  could  be  re- 
moved onlv  in  the  conference  room  in  Lon- 
don. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  difficulties  which  at  this  stage  confronted 
Prince  Leopold  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
regent's  ministers  on  the  other,  to  refer  at 
any  length  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference which  had  assembled  in  London  in 
the  autumn  of  1830.  The  Dutch  had  claimed 
the  intervention  of  the  Powers  in  a  spirit  of 
humility  which  contrasted  very  noticeably 
with  their  subsequent  proceedings.  At  the 
end  of  December  the  Conference  had  ad- 
mitted in  principle  the  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  thereby  making 
an  important  advance  upon  the  concessions 
contemplated  by  the  Wellington  administra- 
tion, who  had  left  office  a  month  before. 
The  King  of  Holland  protested  against  this 
act  in  terms  which  must  have  been  intended 
to  fall  upon  the  ears  of  the  parties  to  the 
Iloly  Alliance  as  an  argumentum  ad  homines. 
It  would  'compromise  the  stability  of  every 
throne  and  the  social  order  of  every  state  in 
Europe.'  The  next  act  of  the  Conference 
reversed  the  position  of  the  two  nations  who 
were  suitors  in  this  Uigh  Court  of  Europe. 
The  (juestion  of  territorial  limits  and  that  of 
the  distribution  of  debts  had  to  be  decided, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  on  these 
matters,  which  are  contained  in  the  protocols 
of  January  20  and  January  27,  put  the 
Dutch  in  an  acquiescent  and  the  Belgians  in 
a  protestant  attitude.  This  time  of  conflict 
in  the  Conference  was  a  time  of  danger  to 
the  new  state.  The  failure  of  the  Nemours 
project  had  discouraged  the  liberals  as  much 
as  it  had  encouraged  the  reactionary  party. 
The  refusal  of  the  Powers  to  satisfy  the 
territorial  demands  that  the  Belgians  had 
made  filled  the  more  impulsive  section  of 
the  nation  with  hostility  towards  the  Con- 


ference, which  meant  hostility  toward* 
Europe,  and  a  cry  for  war  was  heard  amid  a 
population  who  had  no  army.  The  externid 
situation  was  as  perilous  as  the  internal.  Of 
the  five  great  Powers,  three  were  still  exhi- 
biting a  lingering  affection  for  the  Orange 
cause,  while  England,  through  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  was  daily  admonishing  the  ministers  of 
the  regency  for  their  want  of  what  in  our 
day  would  be  called  '  sweet  reasonableness.^ 
Projects  of  partition  were  being  revolved  in 
the  brains  of  Talleyrand  and  of  others  in 
France.  Holland,  it  was  conceived,  might 
recover  South  Brabant  and  Limburg,  and  to 
France  the  southern  provinces  might  revert : 
Luxembourg  could  go  to  Prussia.  Thus 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  was  to  be  preserved. 
It  became  clear  to  Belgian  statesman  that 
there  must  be  a  new  departure,  and  the  line 
upon  which  it  was  taken  was  this — that  the 
dynastic  question  should  be  settled  promptly^ 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divest  the  diplo- 
matic situation  of  the  dangers  which  en- 
veloped it.  The  Leopold  candidature  was 
reverted  to  in  all  seriousness.  A  deputation 
of  Belgian  notables  waited  upon  the  prince 
in  London  at  the  end  of  April,  and  they 
learnt  from  him  that  his  acceptance  of  the 
crown  would  be  dependent  upon  a  precedent 
agreement  by  the  ministers  of  the  regent  in 
the  bases  of  separation  laid  down  by  the 
Conference  three  months  before.  The  con- 
dition was  complied  with  by  the  Belgian 
government.  On  the  4th  of  July  Leopold 
was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
the  cause  of  national  independence  was 
thenceforward  secure.  The  intimate  inter- 
dependence that  existed  between  the  dynastic 
and  the  diplomatic  questions  was  soon  made 
apparent  Before  the  month  had  ended^ 
the  Conference  of  London  had  materially 
modified  the  terms  of  separation  which 
pressed  hardly  upon  Belgium.  Provisional 
possession  of  Luxembourg  was  given  to  the 
new  state,  its  ultimate  disposition  being  left 
for  future  negotiation  between  the  two 
Netherland  kingdoms ;  and,  by  a  system  of 
territorial  exchange,  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  Limburg  was  to  be  preserved  to  Bel- 
gium. When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Conference  had  expressly  declared  that  every 
one  of  the  obnoxious  provisions  in  the  Janu- 
ary protocols  was  irrevocable,  it  will  be 
understood  what  Leopold  meant  when  he 
aflHrraed  in  after  vears  that  from  the  first  he 
had  been  a  mediator  between  the  European 
Powers  and  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

The  Dutch  invasion — an  act  singularly  in 
contrast  with  King  William's  intimation  to 
the  Conference  a  few  months  before,  that  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  would  be  '  received 
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with  gratitude  ^  by  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands — gave  the  new  kingdom  son 
hapthme  de  feu.  King  Leopold's  inaugura- 
tion at  Brussels  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1831, 
was  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  an  ad- 
▼ance  of  the  Dutch,  which  the  Belgians, 
despite  their  self-confidence,  were  altogether 
unable  to  resist  French  help  saved  them, 
as  at  the  end  of  1832  it  recovered  for  them 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp;  and  the  perils 
through  which  the  kingdom  passed  in  the  first 
month  of  its  existence  left  behind  them  les- 
sons as  well  as  regrets.  Upon  the  king  the 
incidents  of  August  made  very  painful  im- 
pressions. 'Cette  malheureuse  campagne,' 
he  wrote  many  years  afterwards,  *me  fait 
joumellement  une  peine  afi^reuse/  But 
the  army  profited  by  it.  Before  the  year 
was  out  the  effective  was  raised  from  25,000 
men  to  nearly  90,000,  and  twenty  years  later, 
when  King  Leopold  endeavoured  to  impress 
npon  his  ministers  the  necessity  of  jealously 
maintaining  the  national  defences,  he  sig- 
nificantly wrote  that  'a  country  cannot 
Hnce  expose  itself  to  the  same  danger  with- 
out perishing.' 

With  the  spring  of  1832  the  Belgian 
question,  so  far  as  it  was  a  question  between 
uie  new  state  and  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  was  at  an  end.  Holland, 
having  proclaimed  her  intention  not  to  sac- 
rifice her  interests  to  a  revolutionary  phan- 
tom, and  having  prophesied  '  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  European  system  and  of  the 
peace  of  the  world'  as  the  certain  accom- 
paniment of  the  events  she  was  endeavouring 
to  ward  off,  was  unable  to  settle  her  differ- 
ences with  the  new  kingdom  until  seven 
years  later.  By  the  Treaty  of  London,  of 
April  19,  1839,  King  William  formally 
concurred  in  the  destiny  which  the  House  of 
Orange  had  so  courageously  withstood,  and 
thenceforward  the  work  of  Belgian  diplo- 
mi^sts  was  lightened.  By  this  time  the 
new  kingdom  had  won  for  itself  a  status 
which  some  of  the  older  monarchies  might 
have  envied.  The  coldness  with  which 
King  Leopold's  representatives  had  at  first 
been  received  at  the  courts  of  some  of  the 
absolutist  princes  had  long  since  disappeared. 
Belgium  was  no  longer  regarded  as  an  irre- 
sponsible and  dangerous  ally  of  revolutionary 
France,  as  she  was  at  Turin  in  1832,  when 
Charles  Albert  could  trust  himself  to  speak 
with  her  representative  on  no  other  topic 
than  the  Flemish  school  and  the  paintings  of 
Quentin  Matsys ;  when  at  Naples  the  king 
stammered  out  a  few  formal  compliments, 
and  the  envoy  in  return  ventured  upon  some 
▼ague  generalities  concerning  the  museum, 
Yesavius,  and  the  pretty  uniforms  of  the 
Neapolitan  army ;  and  when  at  the  Austrian 


court  Leopold's  minister  had  to  listen  to 
the  emperor  bitterly  upbraiding  the  liberals 
for  'despoiling  Holland,'  and  reproaching 
himself  for  having  *  consecrated  injustice  ' 
by  recognizing  Belgian  independence.  These 
incidents  are  worth  recalling,  because  we 
are  able  to  contrast  them  with  the  frank  ex- 
pressions of  goodwill  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Belgians  evoked  in  the  same  quarters  in 
1848,  when  almost  every  throne  in  Europe 
save  that  of  King  Leopold  was  shaken.  In 
Berlin,  where  the  governing  classes  were  at 
the  time  sorely  in  need  of  some  reas- 
suring spectacle,  'all  forms  of  admiration 
were  exhausted '  in  doing  justice  to  the 
attitude  of  the  king  and  his  people.  The 
compliments  of  Metternich  upon  this  occar 
sion  must  be  regarded  as  conveying  with 
them  the  compliments  of  every  upholder  of 
absolutism  in  Europe.  The  old  chancellor, 
alighting  at  Brussels  after  his  ungracious  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country  for  which  he  had 
done  80  much  of  good  and  of  evil,  confessed 
that,  after  all,  he  had  misjudged  the  Belgians. 
*  If  we  had  known  you  better  in  1831,'  he 
said,  *  we  should  have  done  better  by  you ; 
but  we  looked  upon  you  as  an  ungovernable 
set  of  fellows.'  And  so  did  many  others, 
amongst  others  our  own  Coleridge,  whose 
sneer  at  the  men  whom  King  Leopold  under- 
took to  reign  over  had  better  be  forgotten. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Belgians  had  from 
the  first  shown  that  they  were  a  very  go- 
vernable set  of  people  indeed.  They  had  the 
good  fortune  to  solve  in  a  year  problems 
which  it  has  taken  the  French  nearly  a 
century  to  dispose  of.  For,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, even  in  the  presence  of  those 
controversies  which  have  ranged  the  nation 
into  two  opposing  ranks,  that  no  party  in 
Belgium  has  shown  a  serious  disposition  to 
question  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  system  inaugurated  in  1831  was 
based.  There  are  ardent  liberals  in  Belgium — 
republicans  even — ^but  they  are  wise  enough 
to  concern  themselves  little  with  those  first 
principles  which  Frenchmen  have  such  a  fatal 
tendency  to  bring  without  ceremony  into 
the  too  fierce  glare  of  political  controversy. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  an  eminent  re- 
publican— one  of  the  deputies  for  Brussels, 
we  believe — gave  an  unintended  exposition 
of  that  spirit  of  opportunism  which  so  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  monarchy  in  its  early  days,  and  which 
has  resisted  all  the  efforts  that  intemperate 
partizans  have  made  to  entirely  extinguish 
it  in  later  times.  '  It  requires  a  very  small 
effort,'  this  gentleman  said,  '  for  a  republi- 
can with  sincere  convictions  to  say  that 
he  does  not  regret  the  republic  when  he  has 
the  happiness  to  live  under  a  monarchy  at 
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the  head  of  which  is  placed  a  monarch  who, 
like  Leopold  II.,  observes  sincerely  and  loy- 
ally the  constitution.  The  king  himself  has 
too  lofty  a  spirit  to  believe  that  there  is  in 
Belgium  a  single  republican  who  can  wish 
for  his  overthrow.'  We  do  not  know  that 
any  form  of  eulogy  which  could  be  passed 
upon  the  two  Leopolds,  and  u[>on  the  consti- 
tution under  which  they  have  governed  the 
Belgians,  wonld  be  more  impressive  than 
this. 

When  Leopold  the  First,  on  the  day  of 
his  inauguration,  told  his  subjects  that  he 
had  no  other  ambition  in  coming  amongst 
them  than  that  of  making  them  happy,  he 
laid  down  for  himself  a  programme  which 
few  people  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
realize.  It  was  not  altogether  con  amore 
that  he  accepted  the  part  which  the  consti- 
tution assigned  him.  His  own  belief,  which 
he  had  not  hesitated  to  express  to  the  depu 
tation  who  waited  upon  him  in  London 
in  April,  1 831,  was  that  it  gave  the  lion's 
share  to  the  legislative  power.  Neverthe- 
less ho  loyally  accepted  the  part  which  the 
constitution  assigned  to  him,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  first  example  of  kingship 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  Belgians  should 
be  something  very  different  from  that  of  a 
roi  faineant.  The  constitutional  monarchy 
was,  in  his  hands,  something  different  from 
the  best  of  republics.  Without  for  a  mo- 
ment infringing  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
his  parliament,  Leopold  exercised  a  very 
palpable  personal  influence  upon  the  external 
and  the  internal  policy  of  his  country.  If  he 
appeared  at  times  to  have  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  in  his  own  care,  it  was  well 
understood  both  at  home  and  abroad  that 
the  king  was  the  one  man  in  Belgium  who 
had  a  complete  grasp  of  the  facts  and 
principles  which  went  to  make  up  the 
European  polity  of  his  day.  And  not  by 
knowledge  and  judgment  alone  was  he 
qualified  for  the  task  which  he  thus  as- 
sumed. There  was  no  unreal  boasting  in 
the  remark  which  he  made  to  some  of  the 
survivors  of  1830:  'You  have  made  Bel- 
gium, but  I  have  introduced  her  to  her 
neighbours.'  Uis  position,  indeed,  in  re- 
gard to  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of 
Europe  was  unique.  Connected  by  his  first 
marriage  with  the  royal  family  of  England, 
and  by  his  second  with  the  house  which 
during  half  his  reign  ruled  in  France,  his 
influence  at  the  two  Western  courts  was  of 
the  closest  and  most  personal  kind.  In 
Germany  and  in  Russia  he  was  remembered 
as  the  first  of  the  German  princes  who  had 
joined  the  army  of  liberation  in  1813.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  the  companion  of 
Alexander  the  First.     He  had   been  in  as 


close  relationship  with  Greek  revolutionists 
as  with  the  great  and  small  autocrats  of  the 
Uoly  Alliance  period.  He  had  known 
Castlereagh  as  intimately  as  in  later  years  he 
knew  Palmerston,  and  if  Metternich  was 
among  his  acquaintances,  so  was  Melbourne. 
Had  not  destiny  called  him  to  a  throne,  his 
vocation  might  fitly  have  been  that  of  ami- 
cus curicB  in  the  High  Court  of  Europe. 

We  should  add  little  to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge  concerning  Belgian 
politics  were  we  to  give  anything  like  a 
detailed  account  of  the  working  of  parlia- 
mentary institutions  in  that  country  during 
the  past  forty-nine  years.  All  that  we  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  explain  the  position  in 
which  the  two  parties  stood  to  each  other  in 
the  early  days  of  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  conditions  nnder  which  they  have 
been  in  controversy  ever  since.  The  revolu- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  made 
by  a  combination  between  the  clericals  and 
the  liberals.  The  two  parties,  urged  by 
very  different  motives,  had  worked  together 
for  a  common  end.  When  that  end  had 
been  attained,  they  parted  company,  and 
the  allies  of  1830  became  in  a  few  years  two 
opponent  parties,  very  evenly  balanced,  and 
each  *  hating  the  other  for  the  love  of  God.' 
It  seems  a  pity  that  political  controversy  in 
Belgium  for  well-nigh  half  a  century  has 
been  so  largely  mingled  with  theological 
passion.  The  clerical  question  crops  up  in 
every  argument  as  persistently  as  the  head 
of  King  Charles  the  Martyr  claimed  attention 
in  every  memorial  that  Dickens's  madman 
attempted  to  write.  No  matter  what  the 
subject  may  b&  that  is  nnder  review — 
whether  it  relate  to  education,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  charity,  to  municipal  or 
provincial  administration,  to  the  construction 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  the  clericals 
must  take  one  view  of  it,  and  the  liberals 
must  take  another,  and  railing  accusations 
are  exchanged  between  the  parties  in  a  spirit 
little  in  accord  with  the  national  motto — 
V union  fait  la  force.  The  late  king  made 
many  efforts  to  moderate  the  antagonism 
that  showed  itself  between  the  two  parties 
as  soon  as  the  external  problems  which  he 
and  the  parliament  had  to  solve  had  been 
disposed  of.  Coalition  cabinets  had  served 
until  1840;  for  while  the  question  in  dis- 
pute with  Holland  remained  unsettled,  there 
were  powerful  reasons  for  clericals  and  libe- 
rals to  observe  a  truce.  The  fall  of  the  De 
Theux  administration  in  1840  marked  the 
termination  of  the  armistice;  and  the  con- 
flict became  severe  when  the  Lebeau  cabi- 
net, which  was  altogether  liberal,  found  it- 
self at  issue  with  a  clerical  majority  in  the 
senate.     Once  more  the  old  spirit  of  com- 
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promise  which  had  done  so  much  for  the 
country  was  invoked,  and  a  mixed  cabinet, 
with  M.  Nothomb  at  its  head,  came  into 
power,  signalizing  its  term  of  oflSce  by  pass- 
ing the  education  law  of  1842,  the  law 
which  gave  place  to  the  measure  so  fiercely 
debated  in  1879.  The  more  permanent  ten- 
dencies of  political  society  at  this  time  were 
on  the  side  of  the  clericals.  The  influence 
of  that  party,  both,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
chambers,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  fix  a  de- 
cidedly clerical  character  upon  the  education 
law  of  1842,  thereby  winning  for  it  the  un- 
reserved approval  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
The  conciliatory  policy  which  M.  Nothomb 
endeavoured  to  sustain,  and  after  him  M. 
Van  de  Weyer,  had  to  be  abandoned  in  1846 
when  the  clericals  obtain  exclusive  control  of 
the  administration.  But  M.  de  Theux's  re- 
accession  to  office  released  the  more  mode- 
rate of  the  liberals  from  the  restraints  under 
which  they  had  been  held  for  the  past 
five  years.  The  clerical  ministry  had  from 
the  first  to  contend  against  a  very  deter- 
mined opposition  in  the  chambers,  and  to  be 
something  more  than  watchful  spectators  of 
a  liberal  movement  out  of  doors  which  some 
amongst  the  conservative  classes  regarded 
with  dismay.  Scarcely  had  M.  de  Theux 
been  in  office  a  month  before  the  principal 
electoral  association  of  Brussels  convoked  a 
congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  liberal  as- 
sociations in  the  country.  What  was  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  timid  minds  by 
this  step  may  be  gathered  from  the 
letter  which  Louis  Philippe  wrote  to 
his  son-in-law  on  the  more  announcement 
that  the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  *C'est 
sur  la  table  du  conseil  que  je  vous  6cris,'  he 
hurriedly  begins,  and  then,  recalling  his  old 
experience  and  the  revolutionary  storms 
through  which  he  had  passed,  he  says  that 
the  liberal  congress  convoked  for  the  14th 
of  June  reminds  him  of  nothing  less  than 
the  Commune  of  Paris  in  1792,  dictating 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  National 
Convention  at  the  Tuileries  (*  apres  la  dispa- 
rition  de  la  royaute,^  he  ominously  inter- 
poses) everything  that  it  was  pleased  to 
decree.  His  ministers,  it  appears,  were 
as  panic-stricken  as  himself,  for  there  was  a 
Guizot  amongst  them,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  Louis  Philippe  should  have 
been  able  to  confirm  his  own  terrors  by 
theirs.  He  had  referred  the  case  to  them, 
and  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  that  august 
circle  of  councillors  who  were  even  then  lead- 
ing the  constitutional  monarchy  in  France  to 
ruin.  The  liberal  movement  was  *  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  legal  government  of 
the  country.'  Happily  the  good  sense  of 
Leopold  was  proof  against  the  counsels  of 


unwisdom,  and  even  of  violence,  that  came 
to  him  from  Paris.  To  the  one^  prudent 
suggestion  that  Louis  Philippe  had  offered 
him  he  scrupulously  paid  heed.  He  kept  in 
close  accord  with  his  ministers.  For  the 
rest  he  relied  upon  the  good  sense  of  the 
nation,  and  upon  the  efficacy  of  a  constitu- 
tion which  had  already  been  proved  to  be  a 
no  less  sufficient  guarantee  for  public  order 
than  for  public  liberty.  Perhaps  if  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  as  trustful  of  his  subjects 
we  should  have  had  no  *•  Mr.  Smith '  landing 
at  Newhaven  two  years  later.  The  most 
serious  result  of  the  liberal  congress  in  June, 
1846,  was  the  defeat  which  the  clericals  sus- 
tained next  year,  when  the  liberals  entered 
into  the  electoral  contests  strengthened 
by  this  new  organization.  Serious,  indeed, 
the  event  appeared  to  Louis  Philippe,  who 
again  sent  evil  monitions  to  his  son-in-law, 
counselling  resistance  to  movements  which 
he  affected  to  regard  as  vicious,  and,  in 
fact,  giving  him  advice  which  may  here 
be  summed  up  in  the  words,  *  Do  as  I  do.* 
Leopold  entrusted  the  liberal  leader,  M. 
Rogier,  with  the  formation  of  a  new  minis- 
try, albeit  that  that  statesman  had  announced 
as  his  programme  *  une  nouvelle  politique  ;' 
and  he  repaid  Louise  Philippe's  attentions  by 
expressing  his  own  concern  at  the  danger 
which  that  monarch  was  courting  by  making 
resistance  the  master  principle  of  his  policy. 
We  know  the  answer  he  got.  *  I  am  too 
firm  in  my  saddle  to  be  unhorsed  either  by 
the  Bonapartists  or  by  banquets  of  cold 
veal'  And  we  know  which  of  the  two 
kings  was  at  this  time  the  more  in  need  of 
advice,  and  which  was  the  less  competent  to 
give  it. 

Belgium,  in  1848,  was  the  one  bright  spot 
in  a  continent  darkened  by  conspiracies  and 
tumults,  by  the  discontent  of  peoples,  and 
the  distrust  of  their  rulers.  Her  neighbours 
had  cast  out  the  king  who  had  too  long 
maintained  the  vicious  policy  of  resistance ; 
her  own  king  was  in  his  capital,  confiding 
in  his  people,  and  almost  the  only  sovereign 
in  Europe  whose  throne  and  person  were  re- 
moved from  danger  of  attack.  An  incident 
which  occurred  early  in  the  year  will  suffice 
to  show  how  cordial  were  the  relations  that 
subsisted  between  Leopold  and  his  subjects. 
On  leaving  the  palace  one  day  the  king  was 
the  object  of  a  demonstration  which  was 
described  in  the  newspapers  next  morn- 
ing as  ^vraiment  Smouvante.^  An  officer 
who  was  in  personal  attendance  upon  the 
king  declares  that  the  people  crowded  around 
his  Majesty  and  one  by  one  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  that  at  least  two  hours  passed 
before  he  could  liberate  himself  from  this 
almost   too   affectionate    demonstration    of 
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popular  loyalty.  And  thus,  at  peace  with 
the  world  and  with  herself,  the  yoang  king- 
dom passed  through  the  year  of  revolution 
influenced  in  no  way,  except  for  good,  by  the 
commotion  which  was  taking  place  across 
her  borders.  When,  indeed,  a  few  years 
later  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
king's  accession  was  celebrated  by  a  magni- 
ficent series  of  fetes,  Leopold  was  able  to 
compliment  the  nation  upon  the  steadfast- 
ness with  which  it  had  pursued  the  path  of 
constitutional  progress,  without  being  turned 
aside  by  either  the  revolutionary  or  the  re- 
actionary influences  which  had  been  so  po- 
tent in  Europe  since  1830.  In  twenty -five 
years,  he  told  a  deputation  from  the  Cham- 
bers, *  Belgium  had  accomplished  the  work 
of  a  whole  century,  in  moral  as  well  as  in 
material  order.'  And  yet  the  *  model  state ' 
had  to  pass  through  its  moments  of  folly. 
The  elements  of  strife  were  always  present 
lolong  as  there  remained  a  pretext  for  rais- 
ing the  old  anti-clerical  cry  in  political  war- 
fare, and  on  no  occasion — not  even  in  the 
fierce  fights  of  later  times — were  these  ele- 
ments more  angrily  made  use  of  than  in 
1857,  when  the  De  Decker  ministry  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  regulating  the  administra- 
tion of  public  charity.  The  ministry,  which 
was  formed  of  moderate  Catholics,  had  to 
withstand  the  opposition  of  the  ultras  of 
both  parties.  There  were  strange  spectacles 
in  the  Chambers  and  in  the  streets.  The 
Prime  Minister  accused  the  ultra-Catholics  of 
intolerance,  and  of  forgetfulness  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Outside  the 
legislative  building  impatient  and  excited 
crowds  assembled,  and  when,  after  a  debate 
extending  over  twenty-seven  sittings,  the 
papal  nuncio  and  the  Catholic  leaders  were 
hooted  as  they  left  the  Chambers,  the  pas- 
sions of  the  contending  parties  were  aroused 
to  a  dangerous  pitch.  On  the  next  day  the 
agitation  extended  to  the  provinces,  and  the 
king,  in  consultation  with  his  ministers,  de- 
clared that  order  must  be  maintained,  even 
if  recourse  were  had  to  a  state  of  siege. 
'  Understand,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  the 
parliamentary  regime  has  been  brought  to 
an  end,  for  the  constitution  has  been  viola- 
ted— yes,  violated.  I  have  kept  my  oath  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  now  I  am  released 
from  it.'  The  constitution,  however,  sur- 
vived the  perils  of  those  days.  The  Cham- 
bers were  prorogued,  and  the  agitation  sub- 
sided, but  it  was  so  evident  that  the  Charity 
Bill  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  that  the 
Prime  Minister,  M.  de  Decker,  declining,  as 
he  said,  to  be  *  the  Guizot  of  the  Belgian 
monarchy,'  resigned  before  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1867—68. 

For  the  remainder  of  his  reign  Leopold 


the  First  was  associated  with  liberal  minis- 
ters. The  annals  of  the  kingdom  during 
these  years  are  brief,  for  the  few  sounds  of 
strife  that  were  heard  were  little  more  than 
the  lingering  echoes  of  an  old  qoarreL 
It  was  a  calm  eventide  into  which  the 
old  king's  life  now  entered — an  eventide 
cheered  by  the  retrospect  of  a  well-spent 
day.  When  in  April,  1865,  he  wrote  to  one 
of  his  ministers,  'I  have  been  a  happy 
king,'  he  summed  up  a  national  as  well  as 
a  personal  experience,  for  the  happiness  of 
kings  and  that  of  kingdoms  go  together. 
For  nearly  fifteen  years  another  Leopold  has 
reigned  in  Brussels,  following  faithfully  in  the 
ways  of  the  first  Thus  far  he,  too,  has  been  a 
*  happy  king.'  His  task  has  been  less  ardu- 
ous than  was  that  of  his  father,  and  perhaps 
the  highest  praise  that  can  be  conferred 
upon  him  is  that  he  has  been  content  with 
the  inheritance  upon  which  he  has  entered. 
The  character  which  was  impressed  upon  the 
monarchy  during  Leopold  the  First's  long 
reign  has  been  maintained  under  his  succes- 
sor. If  the  present  king  has  lived  somewhat 
below  Mr.  Carlyle's  standard  of  kingship,  he 
has  at  least  lived  up  to  a  standard  of  which 
his  subjects  heartily  approve.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  because  opportunities  for  assert- 
ing a  personal  influence  upon  the  course  of 
public  policy  have  been  wanting.  The  Bel- 
gians have  learnt  many  things  since  1830, 
but  they  have  not  found  out  a  way  to  mode- 
rate their  party  hatreds.  Go  into  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  at  Brussels,  and  yon 
will  in  vain  search  for  the  *  Centre,'  A  Bel- 
gian politician  is  a  man  either  of  the  Right 
or  of  the  Left ;  he  is  clerical  or  liberal ;  and 
the  warfare  of  the  two  parties  is  one  in  which 
no  quarter  is  given.  Considering  the  distri- 
bution of  party  forces  in  the  country  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  arrayed  one  against 
the  other,  it  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  creditable 
to  the  good  sense  and  tact  of  Leopold  the 
Second  that  he  has  kept  out  of  all  the  quar- 
rels of  the  past  few  years.  Not  even  an  aa- 
tograph  letter  from  the  Pope,  in  which  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  recalled  the  personal  friend- 
ship that  subsisted  between  Leopold  the 
First  and  himself  during  the  time  of  his  nun- 
ciate  in  Brussels,  has  sufficed  to  make  the 
present  king  a  party  to  the"  never  ending 
conflict  between  the  clericals  and  the  liberals 
in  Belgium. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  in  Europe 
it  would  be  rash  to  declare  that  any  provi- 
sion whatever  would  have  effectually  guard- 
ed the  neutrality  of  the  soil  of  Belgium  in 
the  war  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical power.  The  constitution  of  1830  can- 
not be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
sensions which  for  the  past  forty  years  have 
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disturbed  Belgian  society.  Complete  liberty 
of  worship,  and  of  education,  the  abstinence 
of  the  state  from  all  interference  in  ecclesi- 
astical administration,  and  the  equality  of  all 
creeds  before  the  law — these  provisions  of 
the  constitution  may  well  have  appeared  to 
its  authors  to  be  guarantees  against  distur- 
bances on  the  score  of  religious  rights  and 
grievances.  Into  the  *  might-have-beens  ^ 
of  history  and  of  politics  it  is  always  rash  to 
enter;  but  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether 
much  trouble  would  not  have  been  spared  if 
a  consistent  development  had  been  given  to 
these  enlightened  principles.  Looking  back 
upon  the  course  of  events  in  Belgium,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  deal  with  religion  were  widely 
departed  from,  firstly,  in  the  education  law 
of  1842,  whereby  a  privileged  and  even 
a  controlling  position  in  the  public  schools 
was  assigned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gy; and  secondly,  in  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  government 
and  the  Vatican,  whereby  the  Belgian  par- 
liament ignored,  if  it  did  not  contradict, 
the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  direction  that 
the  state  shall  interfere  neither  with  the 
nomination  of  the  clergy  nor  with  their 
correspondence  with  their  superiors.  If 
these  errors  have  been  in  any  great  degree 
the  causes  of  subsequent  difficulty,  the  legis- 
lation of  1879  and  the  more  recent  diplo- 
matic rupture  with  the  Vatican  have  abun- 
dantly expiated  the  offence. 

These  events  may  be  taken  as  practically 
one  episode  in  a  conflict  which  began  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  monarchy.  The 
war  broke  out  afresh  in  the  summer  of 
1878,  when  a  defeat  of  the  Catholic  party 
under  M.  Malou  opened  the  way  to  a  return 
<6f  the  liberals  to  office.  Scarcely  had  M. 
Frere-Orban  been  installed  at  the  head  of  the 
liberal  government  than  a  measure  was 
broucjht  in  for  the  amendment  of  the  elec- 
toral  law  in  the  rural  communes,  where  the 
priests  were  almost  supreme — a  measure 
conceived  with  an  intention  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  clericals.  Amongst  other  indications 
of  its  purpose  may  be  cited  the  clause  which 
disfranchised  about  two  thousand  cures  who 
lived  rent  free.  The  head  and  front  of  the  ■ 
liberal  offending,  however,  was  to  be  pre- 
sented a  few  months  later.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  King  Leopold 
opened  the  session  of  1878—79,  mention  was 
made  of  the  determination  of  the  ministry 
to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  amendment 
of  the  education  law  of  1842,  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  which  was  to  be  that  '  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  the  expense  of  the  state  should 
be  placed  under  the  exclusive  direction  of 
the  civil  authority.'      This  was  not  so  much 


a  new  departure  in  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education  in  Belgium  as  a  return  to 
the  course  marked  out  in  the  constitu- 
tion. That  the  liberal  contention  to  this 
effect  was  sound  and  reasonable  is  proved 
by  a  very  plain  implication.  No  sooner 
had  the  debates  on  the  education  law  be- 
gun than  the  clericals  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  press  set  about 
denouncing  those  articles  of  the  constitution 
which  define  the  relations  of  the  State  with 
the  Church,  notwithstanding  that  their 
fathers  were  amongst  its  authors.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  clerical  party  in  these  days,  in 
fact,  makes  us  doubt  whether  they  can  fitting- 
ly inscribe  semper  eadem  upon  their  banners. 
At  any  rate,  we  may  put  in  contrast  with 
recent  denunciations  of  the  constitution  the 
eulogy  which  Montalerabert  passed  upon  it 
in  1852. 

Belgium  (he  says  in  his  eloquent  work, 
^  Des  Iat6r6ts  Catholiques  au  XlXme  Si^le ') 
has  preserved  more  faithfully  than  any  other 
country  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  old 
Catholic  world.  Thus  she  has  been  called 
upon  to  be  the  first  to  apply  the  conditions 
and  to  gather  the  fruits  of  Catholic  action  in 
modern  society.  Her  nationality,  nobly  recon- 
quered, rests  upon  a  constitution  which  her 
Catholic  children  have  had  the  glory  to  give 
her  and  to  defend  faithfully  until  now.  She 
has  consecrated  all  the  aspirations  and  all  the 
conquests  of  Catholicism  in  modern  times — 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  Church,  the 
free  choice  of  bishops  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  complete  liberty  of  instruction  and  of  as- 
sociation. 

We  have  not  space  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  why  the  Belgian  constitution  meets 
with  an  appreciation  from  the  Catholics  of 
to-day  so  different  from  that  which  it 
invited  from  their  predecessors.  But  it  is 
plain  that  having  begun  with  the  maxim  of 
a  *  free  church  in  a  free  state,'  they  have  at 
length  adopted  the  more  ambitious  principle 
of  an  absolute  church  in  a  state  deprived  of 
the  means  of  resisting  its  pretensions. 

There  were,  it  must  be  admitted,  some 
very  cogent  reasons  for  the  determination 
with  which  the  education  law  of  last  year 
was  resisted  by  the  clerical  party,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  justified 
in  pouring  upon  it  the  shower  of  wrathful 
epithets  through  which  it  had  to  pass.  For, 
after  all,  what  is  the  fundamental  provision 
in  this  ^  loi  de  malheur,^  as  it  is  named  ? 
The  article  in  dispute — the  fourth — is  not 
too  long  to  quote,  and  we  think  that  Eng- 
lish readers,  even  those  who  are  most 
attracted  to  the  principle  of  denominational 
education,  will  fail  to  see  in  it  the  evidences 
of  an  essentially  irreligious  origin  or  of  a 
necessarily  anti-Catholic  tendency. 
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Religious  instruction  (it  is  enacted)  is  left 
to  the  care  of  families  and  of  the  ministers  of 
Tarious  creeds.  In  each  school  accommoda- 
tion shall  be  put  at  the  disposition  of  ministers 
of  religion,  where  they  may  impart  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  commu- 
nion who  frequent  the  school,  either  before  or 
after  class  time. 

From  this  enactment,  according  to  the 
clerical  party,  there  mast  result  a  system  of 
godless  education.  '  VScole  sans  Dieu '  was 
the  phrase  which  they  chose  in  order  to  re- 
present to  their  people  the  character  of  M. 
Van  Humb6eck*8  bill,  and  the  *  banishment 
of  God  *  from  the  schools  of  the  state  was  the 
theme  of  sermons  and  speeches,  of  episcopal 
letters  and  newspaper  articles.  The  clerical 
argument  was  summed  up  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  a  speech  which  he  de- 
livered in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  on 
the  1 9th  of  May,  1879,  in  which,  with  great 
sarcasm,  but  no  unfairness,  he  observed — 

To  open  a  school  where  the  teacher  shall 
be  strictly  enjoined  to  wound  no  belief,  to 
scrupulously  respect  the  convictions  of  all,  to 
avoid  troubling  the  most  delicate  conscience — 
that  is  called  opening  irreligious  schools !  To 
preserve  liberty  of  conscience,  to  leave  to  all, 
teachers  as  well  as  pupils,  every  facility  for 
performing  the  duties  of  their  religion — ^that 
IS  called  undermining  Catholicism!  To 
encourage  and  assist  religious  instruction  by 
providing  accommodation  for  pastors  in  every 
school — that  is  called  a  fraud  I 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
experience  of  the  new  system  of  state  educa- 
tion will  for  some  time  to  come  moderate 
the  antipathy  which  the  Belgian  clergy  have 
shown  to  it  This  antipathy  received  for- 
mal and  official  embodiment  in  the  instrnc- 
tions  to  the  parish  priests  drawn  up  at  a 
meeting  of  bishops  at  Malines  in  the  autumn 
of  1879,  according  to  which  parents  who 
without  sanction  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools,  roasters  and  mistresses  of 
such  schools,  professors  and  pupils  at  the 
hormal  colleges,  and  members  of  the  school 
committees,  are  deprived  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church.  A  more  audacious  defiance 
of  a  government  within  its  own  domains 
could  scarcely  be  offered,  and  its  audacity  is 
not  the  less  because  it  was  only  by  accident 
that  these  extraordinary  instructions  were 
made  public.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  bishops  were  acting  alone. 
Cismontanism  and  Ultramontanism  appeared 
to  have  exchanged  cloaks.  All  the  violence 
seemed  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  all  the 
moderation  on  the  other.  Had  not  Leo 
Senza  Dente  succeeded  Pio  Nono  ?  Was  it 
likely  that  the  mild  and  prudent  pontiff  who 
had  already  censured  the  attacks  which  cer- 
tain of  the  faithful  had  made  upon  a  con- 


stitution by  whose  liberties  they  daily 
profited  would  approve  of  so  plain  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  government  of  King 
Leopold?  There  was,  assuredly,  a  pretext 
for  the  confidence  which  people  put  in  the 
moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  Pope. 
The  Holy  See,  so  Cardinal  Nina  informed 
the  Belgian  minister  at  the  Vatican,  had 
proved  its  good  disposition,  not  only  by 
abstaining  from  associating  itself  with  the 
manifestations  of  the  clergy  against  the  new 
law,  but  by  giving  counsels  of  calmness  and 
moderation.  These  counsels  were  offered 
at  a  time  when,  as  Mr.  Frere-Orban  declares, 
the  clergy  were  making  the  churches  resound 
with  the  seditious  invocation :  *  From 
schools  without  God,  and  from  masters  with- 
out faith,  deliver  us,  O  Lord.'  The  scant 
attention  that  was  paid  to  the  admonitions 
of  th^  Vatican  seemed  to  us  at  the  time 
to  be  a  strange  manifestation  of  obedience 
to  an  authority  claiming  the  submission  of 
the  faithful,  '  Non  solum  in  rebus,  quse  ad 
fidem  et  mores,  sed  etiam  in  iis,  quse  ad 
discipiinam  et  regimen  Ecclesiaa  per  totum 
orbeni  diffusse  pertinent'  A  local  hierarchy 
seemed  in  its  violence  to  be  in  conflict  with 
a  pontiff  ineffectually  pleading  for  peace 
and  moderation  in  a  matter  essentially  be- 
longing to  the  '  discipline  and  governance  of 
the  Church.'  No  wonder  that  in  November, 
1879,  the  newspapers  published  a  telegram 
from  Brussels  announcing  that  the  clerical 
party  were  in  consternation  at  the  proof 
furnished  by  the  papers  laid  before  the 
Chamber  of  the  Pope's  disapproval  of  the 
bishops'  procedure  in  regard  to  the  new  edu- 
cation law.  But  the  consternation  of  the 
clericals,  where  it  had  a  real  existence,  was 
but  short-lived.  A  secret  diplomacy,  it  be- 
gan to  be  afiSrmed,  had  been  carried  on  side 
by  side  with  the  regular  communications 
between  Belgium  and  the  Vatican.  If  the 
affirmation  insinuates  a  charge  of  duplicity 
against  the  Vatican  and  the  hierarchy,  the 
clerical  party  have  no  ground  for  complain- 
ing of  it,  since  it  was  in  their  own  news- 
papers that  it  was  confidently  and  repeatedly 
made.  We  have  no  actual  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  secret  correspondence. 
What  is  very  clear,  however,  is  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Vatican  ostensibly  changed 
at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
the  education  law  in  June,  1879.  A  week 
before  M.  Frere-Orban  made  his  remarkable 
statement  in  the  Chamber  the  pontifical 
secretary  of  state  had  written  to  the  nuncio 
at  Brussels,  declaring  that  there  never  had 
been  nor  ever  could  be  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion or  disagreement  between  the  bishops  and 
the  Pope.  And  a  few  months  later  there 
was  read  in  all  churches  in  Belgium  a  letter 
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from  the  Pope  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Malines,  commending  the  faithful  of  Belgium 
and  their  bishops  for  the  efforts  they  had 
made  '  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  attenuate, 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  scholastic 
law,  which  is  completely  opposed  to  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  Catholic 
Church.'  The  withdrawal  of  the  Belgian 
minister  from  the  Vatican  was  the  mildest 
measure  of  retaliation  to  which  a  govern- 
ment thus  assailed  could  resort  It  has, 
moreover,  given  legitimate  satisfaction  to  a 
long-standing  claim  of  the  Belgian  liberals. 

In  the  conflict  between  sacerdotalism  and 
democracy  which  still  rages, /or  the  moment 
silently,  but  not  the  less  persistently,  we  are 
liable  to  forget  that  in  Belgium  there  is, 
above  and  beyond  the  party  spirit,  a  national 
spirit,  strong,  healthy,  and  abiding,  under 
the  impulse  of  which  Catholics  and  Liberals, 
Flemings  and  Walloons,  are  welded  into 
one  nation.  More  than  once  durino:  the 
present  reign  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  has 
been  menaced  by  the  arms  or  the  policy  of 
her  neighbours,  and  each  time  she  has 
passed  through  the  ordeal  strong  in  her  own 
unity  and  in  the  guarantees  with  which 
Liberal  and  English  statesmen  of  a  past 
generation  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
surrounding  her.  When,  in  1869,  Napoleon 
III.  endeavoured  to  acquire  possession  of  the 
Luxembourg  railway  (obviously  for  strate- 
gical purposes),  and  people  in  Paris  were 
talking  about  an  imminent  occupation  of 
certain  points  of  Belgian  territory,  all  parties 
rallied  round  M.  Frere-Orban,  and  sustained 
him  in  his  successful  appeal  to  the  guaran< 
tors  of  the  kingdom's  neutrality.  So  too  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  France  and  Prussia  awakened 
fears  that  Belgium  might  have  to  serve  its 
old  function  of  cockpit  of  Europe,  the  Bel- 
gians learnt  then  how  precarious  their  posi- 
tion had  been  since  1867 — how  Louis 
Napoleon  had  conspired  in  that  year  against 
the  independence  of  a  neighbour  the  neutra- 
lity of  whose  territory  he  had  in  terras 
promised  to  respect,  and  how  necessary  it 
still  was  to  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the 
national  motto.  The  incident  has  as  im- 
portant a  place  in  our  history  as  it  has  in 
theirs.  If  the  Belgians  are  satisfied  with  the 
course  that  their  own  statesmen  took  in 
that  anxious  time,  we  English  have  at  least 
equal  right  to  look  back  with  contentment 
upon  the  co-operation  which  our  own  govern- 
ment offered  them — a  co-operation  which 
was  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 
British  statesmanship.  The  events  of  'l870 
will  most  usefully  remain  in  the  memory  of 
the  Belgians  if  they  serve  as  reminders  that, 
in  her  maturity  as  in  her  childhood,  their 


country  has  interests  and  relationships  which 
are  not  confined  within  her  own  borders. 
Concord  at  home,  and  a  careful  surveillance 
of  events  on  the  other  side  of  her  frontiers, 
should  be  the  cardinal  points  of  her  policy. 
For  the  Benedetti  project  is  one  of  the 
events  of  history  which  is  not  impossible  of 
repetition,  even  though  its  author  has  disap- 
peared from  the  scene. 

THOMAS  J.  BENNETT. 


Art.  V. — The  Christian   Church  and  War. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  debates  regard- 
ing the  wars  which  this  country  had  been 
carrying  on  in  Asia  and  in  South  Africa, 
frequent  allusion  was  made  by  the  opponents 
of  the  wars  to  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
Church.  They  complained  that  the  Church 
maintained  an  unworthy  silence  in  a  crisis 
when  it  ought  to  have  lifted  up  its  voice  in 
emphatic  protest  against  a  policy  by  which 
every  principle  of  Christian  morality  was 
outraged.  The  complaint  was  sometimes 
.made  in  unfair  and  exaggerated  terms. 
When,  for  example,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
— whose  services  we  do  not  wish  to  under- 
value— declared  in  the  pages  of  *  The  Fort- 
nightly Review '  that  no  help  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  Christian  Churches  in 
the  conflict  in  behalf  of  oppressed  races,  for 
that  the  Churches  were  abandoned  to  an 
immoral  view  of  war,  he  forgot  that  some  of 
the  earliest  and  most  earnest  protests  against 
the  policy  which  he  detested  proceeded 
from  the  organs  or  representatives  of  the 
various  sections  of  English  Christians.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  almost  unanimous  disapproval 
of  the  warlike  policy  of  the  late  Government 
by  the  organs  of  Nonconformity,  the  columns 
of  '  The  Guardian '  contained  every  week 
remonstrances  against  it,  which  even  Mr. 
Harrison  himself  could  hardly  have  expressed 
with  greater  force.  But  although  it  was 
stated  with  exaggeration,  there  was  enough 
of  justice  in  the  complaint  to  make  those 
hear  it  with  uneasiness  to  whom  the  honour 
of  the  Church  is  precious.  We  were  some- 
times unwillingly  reminded  of  the  priest  and 
Levite  in  the  great  parable — as  ministers  of 
Christ  maintained  a  cold  silence  at  a  time 
when  sceptics  and  heretics  were  pleading 
with  passionate  earnestness  for  the  oppressed 
peoples.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  the 
Church  has  been  more  indifferent  than  its 
wont  during  the  late  wars.  The  contrary 
is  the  case.  Those  who  have  compared  the 
state  of  opinion  during  the  last  two  years 
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with  that  of  former  periods,  cannot  have 
failed  to  observe  a  marked  progress  of  a 
sentiment  antagonistic  to  war  in  all  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church.  But  a  good  deal 
of  neutral  feeling,  and  even  of  positive  ap- 
proval of  warlike  enterprises,  is  still  to  be 
found  within  the  Church. 

Were  we  not  accustomed  to  its  existence 
we  should  reckon  it  an  extraordinary  para- 
dox that  a  sentiment  in  open  contradiction 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ  should  continue  to 
exist  in  His  Church.  The  avowed  object  of 
war — ^the  destruction  of  men's  lives,  as  well 
as  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it ;  the 
sufferings  of  the  non-combatants  ;  the  secu^ 
lar  feuds  between  races  and  nations  which  it 
leaves  behind  it  as  an  evil  heritage,  all  ren- 
der it  an  offence  alike  against  the  Christian 
conscience  and  the  commands  of  Christ. 
Voltaire,  in  his  mocking  fashion,  once  asked 
the  clergy  of  his  day  why  they  were  at  so 
much  trouble  to  preach  against  single  vices 
and  crimes  while  they  left  war  untouched, 
which  embraced  all  crimes  within  itself. 
The  reasons  for  their  silence  are  not,  we 
believe,  altogether  so  discreditable  as  Vol- 
taire suppose^ ;  nor  are  they  to  be  dealt 
with  merely  by  means  of  sarcasm  and  invec- 
tive. Fully  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
neutral  attitude  of  the  modem  Church  to- 
wards war,  it  is  needful  to  go  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  beyond  them,  and  to  mark 
the  gradual  formation  of  a  Church  tradition 
on  the  subject  of  war  under  the  influence  of 
special  circumstances.  We  must  under- 
stand this  tradition,  for  tradition  is  always 
a  potent  factor  in  the  Church,  even  in  those 
sections  of  it  who  suppose  themselves  most 
untraditional,  and  this  mediaeval  tradition 
seals  the  lips  of  many  who,  if  they  followed 
their  own  better  impulses,  would  plead 
frankly  and  earnestly  against  a  warlike 
policy  being  pursued  by  a  Christian  nation. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  war  is  not  only  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  it  has  a  speculative  interest 
for  the  student  of  the  history  of  morals. 
The  history  of  the  relationship  is  a  curious 
example  of  a  great  society  completely,  or 
almost  completely,  abandoning  one  of  the 
leading  moral  ideas  of  which  it  was  the  re- 
presentative, and  becoming  so  hostile  to  it 
that  it  persecuted  those  who  ventured  to 
maintaim  it.  It  is  a  prerogative  of  the 
Church,  however,  to  recover  its  lost  ideas  by 
means  of  fresh  inspirations,  and  there  are 
some  signs  of  such  a  recovery  by  it  at  the 
present  time  of  its  long-lost  spirit  of  peace. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  show  that  the 
mission  of  the  Church  was  to  promote  peace 
among  mankind.  Christ  commanded  His 
disciples  to  love  their  enemies,  and  thereby 


show  their  kinship  to  the  Heavenly  Father ; 
and  He  also  urged  upon  them  to  make  it 
their  special  work  to  re-establish  peace 
among  those  who  were  at  variance.  It  was 
in  this  sense  that  its  mission  was  understood 
by  the  primitive  Church,  by  which  war  and 
bloodshed  were  regarded  with  utter  abhor- 
rence. Tertullian  Doasts  that^iafthough  the 
Christians  were  a  vast  host,  who  could  have 
raised  a  formidable  revolt  against  the  em- 
pire, they  had  chosen  rather  to  endure  per- 
secution patiently.  He  also  considered  it  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  no  Christian 
had  ever  been  concerned  in  the  assassination 
even  of  evil  emperors.  The  reluctance  of 
the  Christians  to  serve  in  the  army  was  made 
the  foundation  of  a  charge  against  them  that 
they  were  a  people  hostile  to  the  empire. 
Origen  answered  the  charge  not  by  denying 
that  the  reluctance  to  serve  in  the  army  ex- 
isted, but  by  saying  that  as  a  host  lifting  up 
praying  hands  to  Almighty  God,  they  served 
the  empire  better  than  hy  fighting  its  battles 
in  the  field. 

On  the  conversion  of  Constantino  the  at- 
titude of  the  Church  towards  the  State  waa 
considerably  altered.  But  the  sentiment  re- 
garding war,  although  it  changed,  did  not 
change  suddenly  or  completely.  If  we  ex- 
cept Eusebius,  who  certainly  spoke  of  the 
wars  and  victories  of  Constantine  in  terms 
of  almost  profane  admiration,  the  fathers  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  although  they 
did  not  wholly  condemn  war,  yet  gave  to  it 
but  a  hesitating  and  timid  approval.  Chry- 
sostom  and  Ambrose  perceived  that  the  use 
of  the  sword  was  necessary  to  preserve  so- 
ciety from  anarchy,  but  they  evidently  felt 
it  diflScult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  theory  of 
Christian  life  which  they  found  in  the  New 
Testament  The  boldest  apologist  for  war 
among  the  Church  fathers  was  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

What  is  the  evil  in  war  ?  (he  writes  in  his 
reply  to  Faustus).  Is  it  the  death  of  some 
who  will  soon  die  in  any  case  that  others  may 
live  in  peaceful  subjection  ?  This  is  mere 
cowardly  dislike,  not  any  religious  feeling. 
The  real  evils  in  war  are  love  of  violence,  re- 
vengeful cruelty,  fierce  and  implacable  en- 
mity, wild  resistance,  and  the  lust  of  power 
and  such  like ;  and  it  is  generally  to  punish 
these  things,  when  force  is  required  to  infiict 
the  punishment,  that  in  obedience  to  God  or 
some  lawful  authority  good  men  undertake 
wars.  ...  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
causes  for  which  men  undertake  wars,  and  on 
the  authority  they  have  for  doing  so ;  for  the 
natural  order  which  seeks  the  peace  of  man- 
kind ordains  that  the  monarch  should  have  the 
power  of  undertaking  war  if  he  thinks  it  ad- 
visable, and  that  soldiers  should  perform  their 
military  duties  in  behalf  of  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  community. 
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Several  reasons  led  St.  Augustine  to  ex- 
press a  more  decided  approval  of  war  than 
the  other  fathers  of  the  Church.  In  the 
first  place,  lie  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  the  wars  of  Moses 
against  Faustus  and  other  Manichseans. 
Secondly,  he  had  himself  sanctioned  war, 
and  even  religious  persecution,  in  the  case  of 
the  Montanijsts  in  Africa,  against  whom  the 
Catholic  party  invoked  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power.  Besides  those  reasons  which  had 
their  origin  in  his  outward  circumstances, 
there  were  tendencies  in  his  profoundly 
meditative  and  speculative  mind  which  led 
bim  to  look  at. all  events  with  the  eye  of  a 
religious  philosopher  rather  than  as  a  prac- 
tical moralist.  The  thought  was  ever  present 
to  him  that  all  things  were  ordained  by 
Ood,  and  that  out  of  all  God  was  bringing 
good.  His  faith  could  discern  good  even 
in  the  darkest  events  of  human  life  and  his- 
tory. This  tendency  of  St.  Augustine  to 
view  all  things  from  the  high  standpoint  of 
religious  philosophy  frequently  exercised  an 
unwholesome  influence  upon  his  judgments 
pu  ethical  questions.  By  his  anxiety  to  vin- 
dicate the  ways  of  God,  he  was  sometimes 
led  to  vindicate  what  had  its  origin  in  the 
wickedness  of  man.  The  result  is  that  the 
authority  of  the  tendorest,  most  devout,  and 
in  all  respects  most  noble-minded,  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  is  appealed  to,  and  not 
without  justice,  as  having  encouraged  and 
ased  persecution  and  other  barbarous  and 
anchristian  customs. 

The  painful  perplexity  with  which  the 
fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
generally  speak  of  war  shows  how  deeply 
they  had  been  impressed  with  the  words  of 
Christ  on  the  subject.  They  felt  that  the 
ase  of  the  sword  was  needful,  but  were  op- 
pressed by  the  feeling  that  ^\\qx\  a  man  who 
had  himself  received  God's  forgiveness  un- 
sheathed the  sword  of  vengeance  against 
even  a  guilty  fellow-man,  he  was  in  some 
danger  of  falling  under  the  same  condem- 
nation as  the  unmerciful  servant  in  the 
parable.  Hence  their  dislike  of  war,  and 
their  shrinking  from  all  personal  responsi- 
bility regarding  it.  A  curious  illustration  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  letters  of 

• 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  records  the  shrink- 
ing with  which  he  touched  the  hand  of  the 
Emperor,  when  invited  to  his  table,  because 
it  was  a  hand  that  had  shed  so  much  human 
blood.  It  was  expressly  forbidden  to  the 
clergy  to  use  the  sword.  St.  Ambrose,  who 
▼indicated  the  lawfulness  of  war  in  certain 
circumstances,  writes,  that  for  him  as  a  priest 
of  God  it  was  not  lawful  to  oppose  force  to 
force ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  refused  to 
encourage  the  people  to  resist  what  he  con- 


sidered a  wrong  that  had  been  done  them. 
I  Christians  engaged  in  military  service  were 
considered  to  occupy  a  lower  place  in  the 
Church  than  those  engaged  in  peaceful  oc- 
cupations. According  to  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  those  Christians  who 
after  abandoning  the  profession  of  arms 
afterwards  returned  to  it,  ^  as  a  dog  to  its 
vomit,*  were  for  some  years  to  occupy  in 
the  Church  the  place  of  penitents.  An  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  strong  sense  entertained 
by  the  Church  fathers  of  the  unchristian 
character  of  war  is  jto  be  found  in  the  fre- 
quent assertions  that  Christianity  had  dimi- 
nished war,  and  had  lessened  its  horrors 
Athauasius  finds  a  proof  of  the  Divine  power 
of  Christianity  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Goths,  who  before  lived  a  life  of  constant 
warfare,  settled  down  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  after  embracing  Christi- 
anity. Christian  apologists  often  referred 
to  the  alleged  clemency  shown  by  Alaric 
to  captured   Rome — the   clemency  of  that 

*  mildest  and  most  Christian  of  kings  *  being^ 
attributed  by  them  to  the  reverence  felt  by 
him  for  the  chief  seat  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

So  long  as  the  Church  was  confined  to 
the  old  empire  it  showed  no  disposition  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  bloodshed — a 
practice  from  which  it  had  itself  suffered 
much.  It  was  among  the  Teutonic  races  of 
the  north  that  it  first  manifested  warlike 
propensities.  The  conversion  of  these  races 
was  in  many  respects  the  grandest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church.  They  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  reverence,  the  charisma 
of  young  races  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all   religion,   and   they   bowed   before   the 

*  white  Christ '  of  whom  the  missionaries 
spoke  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  devotion. 
They  were  truthful  and  courageous,  and 
their  morals  were  better  than  those  of  the 
effete  inhabitants  of  the  dying  empire.  But 
they  were  emphatically  men  of  blood.  Their 
religion,  which  was  an  apotheosis  of  war, 
their  traditions,  and  their  habits  all  com- 
bined to  render  them  the  most  warlike  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.  The  chief  difficulty, 
therefore,  of  the  Church  was  to  teach  them 
to  love  peace.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  early  missionaries  sincerely  deplored 
the  warlike  spirit  of  their  converts,  and 
strove  most  earnestly  to  abate  it  Accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  story,  the  Gothic 
Bishop,  Ulfilas,  showed  his  sense  of  the 
special  weakness  of  his  Teuton  converts  by 
refraining  from  translating  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  into  their  language,  as  he 
did  the  rest  of  the  scripture.  His  reason, 
we  are  told,  was  that  they  contained  *  the  his- 
torv  of  wars :  and  his  nation  was  already  very 
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fond  of  war,  and  needed  the  bit  rather  than 
the  spur,  so  far  as  fighting  was  concerned.' 
If  the  missionaries  who  first  laboured  among 
the  northern  nations  did  show  a  certain 
toleration  to  the  warlike  habits  of  their  con- 
verts, it  was  only  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Moses  bore  with  *  the  hardness  of  heart '  of 
the  children  of  Israel;  and  they  did  not 
cease  to  cherish  the  hope  that  wars  and 
feuds  would  presently  disappear  before  the 
gentle  influences  of  Christian  teaching. 

Most  unfortunately  for  the  future  of 
European  morals  a  change  took  place  in  the 
views  of  the  Church.  The  clergy  under 
Chlodwig  and  Charles  the  Great  occupied  a 
different  position  from  what  they  had  when 
they  were  wandering  mendicants,  with  no 
property  but  a  copy  of  the  Psalter  and  of 
the   Gospels,    and    no    home    but   heaven. 


champion  in  all  things  but  the  disinterested- 
ness which  ought  to  distinguish  that  charac- 
ter. After  engaging  his  selfish  ambition  in 
their  cause,  the  clergy  had  carefully  incul- 
cated that  his  success  must  depend  upon  the 
favour  of  the  God  of  the  Christians  and  the 
support  of  His  ministers.  Remigius  of  Rheims 
assisted  hira  by  his  countenance  and  advice, 
and  the  Catholic  priesthood  set  every  engine 
of  their  craft  in  motion  to  second  and  en- 
courage him.  In  the  passage  through  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  a  few 
stragglers  had  robbed  a  poor  peasant  of  a 
little  hay.  When  the  offence  was  reported  to 
the  king,  he  furiously  drew  his  sword  to 
punish  the  delinquents  on  the  spot,  exclaiming 
aloud,  *  What  hope  have  we  of  victory  if  St. 
Martin  be  offended!'  Emissaries  were  dis- 
patched to  the  shrine  of  the  saint  with  many 
rich  presents,  and  among  them  the  king's 
best  charger,  to  obtain  from  him  some  certain 


-,,         ,  ^  *•       1  token   of  his   favour.     The   messengers  had 

They    became    an    important    corporation,    scarcely  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  the 
possessed  of  property  which  had  to  be  pre-  j  church,   when  the  precentor,    seemingly  by 


served  and  increased,  and  thev  had  more- 
over  theological  enemies  whose  mouths  they 
desired  to  stop.  Wars  brought  to  the 
Church  material  gains.  The  services  of  its 
ministers  were  much  in  request  to  bless 
banners  and  weapons  of  war,  and  to  offer 
up  prayers  for  victory.  And  when  the  war 
was  over  rich  spoils  were  sent  to  the 
churches  by  the  victorious  kings,  partly  to 
manifest  their  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  victories  granted  to  them, 
partly  to  make  atonement  for  the  excesses 
they  had  committed  in  war.  The  desire  to 
destroy  the  power  of  heresy  was  another 
reason  which  led  the  clerffv  to  countenance 
war.  This  hatred  of  heresv  exercised  an 
influence  upon  those  who  were  above  the 
vulgar  love  of  spoils.  They  regarded  here- 
tics as  equally  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation 
as  the  heathen.  And  a  bloody  war  was  not 
considered  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  Arian  bishops 
and  clergy  who  were  destroying  men's  souls 
by    their    teaching.      Wars   against    Arian 


accident,  chaunted  forth  a  verse  from  the 
eighteenth  Psalm :  '  Thou  hast  girded  me,  O 
Lord,  with  strength  unto  the  battle;  thou 
hast  subdued  under  me  those  that  rose  up 
against  me.'  The  men  returned  to  the  king 
with  this  encouraging  response.  Chlodwig 
pressed  forward  in  full  reliance  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  saint.* 

In  the  crusades  of  Charles  the  Great 
against  the  heathen  Saxons  the  clergy  acted 
the  same  part  as  in  the  wars  of  Chlodwig. 
They  encouraged  *  the  apostle  by  the  sword ' 
when  he  forced  Christianity  upon  a  reluc- 
tant people,  and  offered  them  the  alterna- 
tive of  baptism  or  death. 

Throughout  the  entire  Middle  Ages  a 
close  alliance  existed  between  the  soldier 
and  the  priest.  Instead  of  being  divided,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  Church  of  the  fathers, 
by  an  almost  imjMssable  gulf,  they  general- 
ly appear  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  close  con- 
federates. The  great  evil  uf  this  alliance 
was  that  war  was  elevated  into  a  sacrament, 
and  its  issues  represented  as  a  sign  of  the 


peoples   were    represented    in    the    light  of    special  favour  of  God  towards  the  victorious 


holv  wars,  for  which  the  combatants  would 
be  rewarded  bv  Heaven.  The  *  nursinij 
fathers'  of  the  Church  entirely  acquiesced 
in  the  way  of  thinking  which  enabled  them 
to  acquire  merit  in  heaven,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  gratify  their  own  ambitious  wishes. 
The  most  Catholic,  but  most  sanguinary 
king  of  the  Franks,  Chlodwig,  made  the 
Arian  ism  of  the  Visigoths  a  pretext  for  de- 
claring war  upon  them.  The  war  which 
followed  has  been  thus  described  by  a 
modern  historian — 

It  is  too  little  to  say  that  this  war  was 
undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the  clergy ; 
it  was  properly  their  war,  and  Chlodwig 
undertook  it  in  the  capacity  of  a  religious 


party.  Indirectly  another  evil  consequence 
resulted  from  this  alliance.  The  clergy,  as 
we  learn  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  represented 
the  kings  as  responsible  to  God  alone,  and 
not  to  their  peoples.  This  increased  their 
own  power  over  both  ;  for  as  representa- 
tives of  God  thev  demanded  the  obedience 
of  the  kings,  and  could  through  them  com- 
mand the  people.  This  innovation  on  the 
wholesome  traditions  of  the  Teutonic  races 
bore  evil  fruit  in  the  after  history  of  Europe. 
*  The  right  divine  to  govern  wrong '  may  be 
said  to  be  an  invention  of  mediieval  bishops. 

♦  'The  First  Book  of  the  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans/ By  Thomas  Greenwood.  London.   1886. 
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The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  never 
entirely  lost  an  evil  conscience  in  its  en- 
couragement of  war.  The  clergy  were  for- 
bidden by  many  councils  to  engage  in  it; 
but  the  prohibitions  were  not  always  sufiS- 
eient  to  prevent  the  ecclesiastical  princes 
from  appearing  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
tainers, and  even  from  mingling  in  the  fight* 
There  were  times  at  which  the  Church 
woke  up  to  the  evils  of  war,  and  preached 
gainst  it.  This  was  sometimes  due  to  a  re- 
vival of  Christian  feeling,  but  it  was  as  often 
caused  by  dislike  of  particular  wars  which 
were  disadvantageous  to  the  Church.  For 
instance,  when  Philip  the  Fair  desired  to  levy 
contributions  for  his  wars  from  the  clergy,  he 
met  with  a  determined  opposition  from  Boni- 
face VIII.,  who  dwelt  with  much  unction 
upon  the  evil  of  war,  its  dangers  to  the  souls 
of  men,  to  good  government,  and  the  ruin 
it  brought  upon  the  finances  of  the  country. 
But  such  protests  could  not  have  much 
weight  when  on  other  occasions  the  clergy 
were  found  preaching  crusades,  stirring  up 
reluctant  kings  to  lead  their  people  to  the 
distant  battle-fields,  and  even  parting  with 
their  hoarded  treasures  to  furnish  men 
with'  arms  to  slay,  the  infidel.  The  spread 
of  more  enlightened  and  humane  views  on 
ethical  and  social  questions  was  one  of  the 
best  fruits  of  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Unfortunately  it  did  little 
to  lead  the  nations  of  Europe  to  take  a 
graver  view  of  the  evils  of  war.  One  of 
the  Reformers,  and  he  by  no  means  the 
most  zealous,  Erasmus,  clearly  perceived  the 
evil  effects  which  wars  were  calculated  to 
exercise  on  the  life  of  nations.  He  de- 
clared that  almost  all  the  wars  of  Christen- 
dom had  arisen  either  from  folly  or  wicked- 
ness, and  he  pointed  out^  with  .his  usual 
clearsightedness,  the  various  evils  which  are 
indirectly  caused  by  war.  But  circumstances 
arose  which  diverted  the  thoughts  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  from  this  subject.  The  at- 
tempts made  by  Catholic  princes  to  repress 
the  Reformation  drove  most  of  the  Protestant 
nations  to  arms.  Religious  wars  of  the 
fiercest  character  raged  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
naturally  sympathized  with  those  who  were 
fighting  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
for  the  Protestant  faith.  They  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  preach  a 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  when  the  ruthless 
liegemen  of  the  Papacy  were  combining 
their  forces   to  destroy  the  Protestant  re- 

*  We  read  of  an  Archbishop  of  Mainz  who 
once  slew  nine  foemen  with  his  own  hand,  but 
not  with  the  sword;  for  *  that  would  have  been 
contrary  to  Christ's  word  to  Peter,'  but  with  a 
club. 


ligion  and  free  institutions.  Many  of  the 
best  of  the  Protestant  leaders  were  possessed 
by  the  thought,  and  it  gave  dignity  and  ele- 
vation to  their  lives,  that  they  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  God  in  resisting  the  Spaniard 
and  the  Pope.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  William 
of  Orange,  and  Cromwell  are  examples  of 
that  combination  of  religious  faith  with 
military  ardour  which  the  religious  wars  pro- 
duced. The  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
religion  did  not  commonly  themselves  fight ; 
but  they  gave  their  warm  sympathy  to  those 
who  fought  for  their  faith ;  and  they  may 
be  said  in  spirit  to  have  mingled  in  the  fray. 
The  prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  a  peti- 
tion that  she  may  be  strengthened  by  God 
*to  vanquish  and  overcome  all  her  enemies.' 
Modern  critics  have  sometimes  questioned 
whether  such  a  prayer,  however  natural  and 
patriotic,  is  quite  in  its  place  in  a  book  of 
Christian  and  Catholic  devotion.  But  those 
who  dislike  it  should  be  thankful  that  they 
did  not  live  in  other  days.  The  present 
prayer  is  but  a  faint  and  feeble  echo  of  the 
hatred  to  the  enemies  of  England  and  of 
Protestantism,  which  were  to  be  heard  in 
the  churches  of  England  during  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  spirit  of  the  maledic- 
tory Psalms  seven  times  heated  breathes  in 
the  following  intercession  for  the  realm  of 
England,  which  we  extract  from  a  book  of 
*  Liturgies  set  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,'  which  was  published  some  years 
ago  by  the  Parker  Society. 

Forasmuch,  O  Lord,  as  this  discord  abroad 
reacheth  almost  to  the  throat  of  our  Church 
and  common  weal,  and  that  the  cnemieia,  O 
Lord,  especially  those  that  have  the  mark  of 
Antichrist,  seek  to  build  like  the  moth  in 
another  man^s  possession  and  garment,  and 
seek  to  swallow  up  thy  people  as  a  grave  ; 
make,  O  Lord,  we  pray  thee,  a  hedge  about 
us  and  thy  house,  and  let  thy  Church  be  like 
Salomon^s  bed,  about  the  which  there  was  al- 
ways a  watch,  and  let  the  fruit  of  the  English 
Church  be  meat  unto  others,  and  the  leaf 
thereof  medicinable  unto  thy  afflicted  and 
scattered  people.  Break,  O  Lord,  the  Hydra 
his  heads,  or  strangle  him  within  his  cave, 
that  he  do  no  more  hurt.  And  forsomuch  as 
thy  cause  is  now  taken  in  hand  by  our  gracious 
Sovereign,  we  beseech  thee  that  thou  wilt  go 
before  her  and  her  wise  counsellor,  the  ho- 
nourable Earl  of  Leicester,  her  highness^  lieu- 
tenant in  those  countries,  and  grant  unto  him 
so  good  and  honourable  victories,  as  Josua 
had  against  the  five  kings,  which  sought  to 
destroy  the  Gabaonites :  fight  for  him,  sweet 
Saviour,  as  thou  didst  for  Abraham;  and 
grant  that  as  Josua  overcame  Amalek,  that 
sought  to  hinder  the  children  of  Israel,  by 
the  prayer  of  Moses,  that  our  noble  counsel- 
lor, valiant  soldier,  and  faithful  servant  of 
her  Majesty  may  prevail   and  vanquish  thy 
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enemies,  which  disturb  thy  peace,  and  afflict 
our  poor  neighbours  of  the  Low  Countries. 

In  another  prayer  from  the  same  collec- 
tion, the  Christians  of  England  pour  out 
their  hearts  in  this  fashion  to  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven"  to  implore  Ilis  help,  against  enemies 
without  and  within  the  realm. 

They  determining  to  deliver  us  over  to  the 
tyranny  of  that  shameless  sinful  Man  of  Rome, 
and  the  bloody  sword,  conspire  against  thee, 
O  God,  like  hypocrites,  against  our  Queen 
like  traitors,  against  our  common  country 
like  spoilers,  against  us,  even  as  Cain  did 
against  Abel.  But  thy  great  goodness  hath 
devised  better  for  us,  *than  they  do :  thou 
hast  spared  us,  whom  they  would  have  spoiled. 
Thy  wisdom  hath  unfolded  their  wickedness 
.  .  .  work  out  the  good  work  which  thou 
hast  begun  among  us.  Confound  and  bring 
to  naught  the  attempts  of  these  and  the  like 
enemies,  as  thou  didst  at  Babel.  Infold  them 
in  the  folly  of  their  own  counsels,  as  thou 
didst  Achitophel.  By  thine  Angel  smite 
their  force,  as  thou  didst  to  Sennacherib.  In 
their  desperate  attempts  let  them  be  drowned 
as  was  Pharaoh.  In  their  treasons  overtake 
them  as  thou  didest  Absalom.  If  any  of  them 
are  to  be  converted,  turn  them  as  thou  didst 
turn  Manasseh.  Otherwise  let  them  feel 
their  due  punishment  as  did  Dathan  with  his 
conspirators ;  that  of  these  also  may  be  left 
an  example  of  thy  justice  to  the  posterity. 

Without  passing  a  sentence  of  rash  blame 
on  those  who  fought  the  grim  battle  of 
Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  or  on  the  ministers  of 
religion  whose  counsels  and  prayers  were 
their  real  encouragement,  we  may  regret  that 
the  Protestant  churches  were  cradled  in  war. 
In  Germany  and  in  France,  in  Holland  and 
in  England,  the  early  history  of  Protestant- 
ism was  a  martial  history.  The  saints  of 
the  early  Church  had  been  patient  sufferers 
whose  lives  read  the  lesson  to  those  who 
came  after,  that  the  duty  of  Christians  was 
to  '  take  it  patiently,'  when  they  suffered 
wrongfully.  The  memory  of  the  saints  of 
Protestantism  was  associated  certainly  with 
great  sufferings  and  with  noble  sacrifices, 
but  also,  let  us  frankly  say,  with  great  ex- 
ertions to  inflict  sufferings  on  their  enemies. 
The  Re  cTorOj  as  Italians  called  him — Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus — with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other,  is  a  typical 
representation  of  the  sainthood  and  heroism 
of  early  Protestantism.  The  Confessions  of 
Faith  drawn  up  in  the  Reformation  and  in 
post-Reformation  eras,  also  show  the  belli- 
cose spirit  of  early  Protestantism,  by  expli- 
citly claiming  for  the  State  the  right  of 
waging  wars  'under  the  New  Testament;' 
while  the  exhortations  to  peace,  and  to  the 
cherishing  of  a  peaceful  spirit,  are  less  con- 
spicuous than   we  might  have  expected  in 


documents  which  were  essentially  of  reli- 
gious import,  and  designed  for  the  guidance 
of  Christian  communities.* 

It  was  unquestionably  a  misfortune  that 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  began 
their  existence  with  so  feeble  a  sense  of  the 
duty  of  a  Church  to  endeavour  to  repress 
warlike  instincts  in  its  members.  The 
histories  which  they  had  behind  them  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Protestant  Churches  to- 
speak  the  truth  on  this  subject  without 
blaming,  or  seeming  to  blame,  those  who 
were  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  vene- 
ration. Nor  was  the  Church  of  the  latte^ 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  much  disposed  to  take 
up  any  cause,  the  championship  of  which 
required  moral  courage  and  moral  enthusi- 
asm. The  ministers  in  the  various  coun- 
tries considered  themselves  as  in  the  service 
of  the  State ;  and  were  its  thoroughly  loyal 
and  patriotic  servants.  They  championed 
in  ghostly  fashion  whatever  wars  the  states 
in  which  they  lived  undertook.  The  Pro- 
testant  minister,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  aa 
ready  with  his  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the 
victories  of  a  profligate  war,  as  the  Catholie 
priest  was  with  his  Te  Deum.  Indeed,  the 
latter  was  probably  the  more  independent  of 
the  two,  because  of  his  allegiance  to  Rome. 

Certain  bodies  of  Christians,  especially 
the  Quakers,  continued  to  protest  against 
war,  even  addressing  remonstrances  to  parlia- 
ments and  ambassadors  amid  much  laughter; 
but  the  larger  Protestant  Churches  remained 
indifferent,  or  if  not  wholly  indifferent,  too> 
hopeless  to  lift  up  their  voices.  7^e  most 
powerful  protests  against  war  during  thi» 
period  did  not  proceed  from  the  Church 
but  from  the  philosophers.  It  was  an  age 
of  reason,  and  was  easily  offended  by  the 
unreasonable.  Its  philosophers  exclaimed 
against  war  because  of  its  unreason.  They 
despised  it  as  one  of  the  follies  of  humanity. 
They  perceived  with  their  illumined  eyes- 
how  frivolous  were  the  pretexts  under 
which  unfortunate  peoples  were  dragged 
into  hostilities  which  carried  desolation  to 
thousands  of  homes,  and  injured  in  every 
department  the  higher  national  life.  Bayle 
in  his  Dictionary  often  dwells  upon  war  and 


*  Doceant  igitur,  quod  Christianis  jure  bel- 
lare,  militare,  lege  contrahere,  tenere  proprium. 
Damcant  AnabaptisUis,  que  interdicunt  hsec 
civilia  officia  Christianis.  Damnant  et  illos  qui 
evangclicam  perfecliouem  coUocarunt  in  deser- 
tione  civilium  offlciorum. — Confensio  Augus- 
taiia.  Quid  si  nccesse  sit  etiam  bello  populi 
conservare  salutem,  belluni,  in  nomine  Domini, 
suscipiat,  modo  primus  pacem  modis  omnibus 
queesierit,  nee  alitor  nisi  bello  suos  servare  pos- 
sit.  Damnamus  Anabaptistas,  etc. — Confemo 
HeUetica, 
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its  fruits.  The  latter  are  sncli,  he  says  in 
one  place,  as  should  lead  thcin  to  tremble 
who  undertake  to  advise  war  to  prevent 
evils  which  perhaps  may  never  happen,  and 
which,  at  the  worst,  would  often  be  less  than 
those  which  necessarily  follow  a  rupture. 
Voltaire  also  often  satirizes  war,  ascribing  it 
to  the  ambitions  and  jealousies  of  princes 
and  their  ministers.  He  is  very  merry  over 
the  part  played  by  the  Church  in  the  *  in- 
fernal enterprise.' 

Every  chief  of  these  ruffians  (he  writes)  has 
his  colours  consecrated ;  and  solemnly  prays  to 
Qod  before  he  goes  to  destroy  his  neighbour. 
If  the  slain  in  a  battle  do  not  exceed  two 
or  three  thousand,  the  fortunate  commander 
does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  thank  God 
for  it;  but  if,  besides  killing  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  he  has  been  so  far  favoured  by 
Heaven  as  totally  to  destroy  some  remarkable 
place,  then  a  verbose  hymn  is  sung  in  four 
parts,  composed  in  a  language  unknown  to 
the  combatants. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  neither 
philosopher  nor  satirist  produced  much 
effect  upon  the  warlike  propensities  of  men. 
Neither  have  ever  been  very  successful  in 
subdning  the  tempestuous  passions  of  man- 
kind. Men  admit  the  justice  of  the  philoso- 
pher's condemnation,  and  they  laugh  with 
the  satirist  at  their  own  crimes  and  follies, 
but  they  go  on  in  the  old  course.  The 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
cherished  the  mistaken  opinion  that  war  was 
exclusively  the  work  of  a  few  princes  and 
ministers,  who  dragged  unwilling  peoples 
into  them  to  gratify  their  own  ambitions.* 

It  is  certainly  a  gain  for  the  cause  of 
peace  that  those  who  suffer  moat  in  the  war 
— ^the  people — should  be  able  to  control  it. 
But  we  must  not  arrive  too  hastily  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  democracies  of  the 
future  will  be  peaceful,  and  that  all  the  wars 
of  the  past  were  only  the  work  of  kings 
and  their  ministers.  The  wars  could  not 
have  continued  so  long  had  not  the  people 
sympathized  with  them.  An  enthusiasm 
for  war  has  often  taken  possession  of 
nations,  and  they  have  voluntarily  made 
tremendous  sacrifices  in  order  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end.  Democracies  are  often  as  pas- 
sionate and  ambitious  as  monarchies,  espe- 
cially when  inflamed  by  the  harangues  of 
their  orators.  The  calm,  philosophic  rea- 
soner  may  demonstrate  the  folly  of  war  and 
the  advantages  of  peace,  and  yet,  finding  him- 
self silenced  by  the  angry  storm  of  popular 
passion,  he  may  have  to  exclaim  with  the 
poet — 

*  Cowper  gave  expression  to  the  same  thought 

when  he  wrote — 

But  War's  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at. 


Unsinn.  du  siegst,  uud  ich  muss  untergelm! 
Mit  der  Dummheit  kHmpfen  G5tter  selbst  ver- 

gebens, 
Erhabenc  Vernunft,  lichthellc  Tochter 
DesgDttlichen  Hauptes,  weise  Grttnderln 
Des  Weltgcbaudes,  FfthreriD  der  Sterne, 
Wer  bist  du  denn,  wenn  du,  dem  tnllen  Ross 
Des  Aberwitzes  an  den  Schweif  gebunden, 
Ohnmachtig  rufend,  mit  dem  Trunkenen 
Dich  sehend  in  den  Abgrund  stUrzen  musst! 

Dem  Narrenkdnig 

Gehdrt  die  Welt. 

More  may  be  expected  from  the  Church, 
for  the  Church  does  not  appeal  simply  to 
man's  reason,  but  likewise  to  his  fears  and 
his  hopes,  to  his  reverence  and  his  love,  and 
has  proved  itself  stronger  than  philosophy 
in  subduing  human  passions.  It  is  often 
said  that  in  our  age  the  influence  of  the 
Church  has  greatly  declined.  It  is  true  that 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  are  no  longer 
received  with  the  same  implicit  but  often 
unthinking  faith  which  formerly  was  given 
to  them.  But  that  the  Church  has  less 
influence  over  the  spirits  of  men  now  than 
formerly  is  not  so  certain.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  was  so 
likely  to  be  successful  in  a  great  moral 
crusade ;  for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  our 
time,  there  is  abundance  of  humanity  and 
quick  sympathy  among  us.  Success  in  such 
crusades  would  be  the  best  answer  to  those 
who  question  the  Church's  doctrinal  autho- 
rity. 

It  has  been  denied  by  some  whose  judg- 
ment it  is  impossible  not  to  respect,  that 
the  Church  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  peace  or  war,  because  it  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  the  State,  not  of  the  Church. 
One  of  the  ablest  theological  writers  of  our 
time — the  late  Canon  Mozley  of  Oxford — 
held  this  view  and  defended  it  with  hi» 
usual  fearlessness  of  statement  in  one  of  his 
*  University  Sermons.'  He  admits  that  at 
first  sight  the  relations  of  Christianity  to 
war  present  an  extraordinary  enigma;  for  it 
presents  the  spectacle  of  brethren  in  Christ 
killing  each  other  deliberately,  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  by  weapons  and  engines  which 
have  been  long  and  systematically  improved 
with  a  view  to  the  highest  success  in  destruc- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this  obviously  un- 
christian character  of  war,  Canon  Mozley  will 
not  allow  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to  inter- 
pose its  authority,  even  by  way  of  remon- 
strance. Christians  must  be  allowed  *  to 
fight  each  other  in  full  spiritual  communion.' 
The  reason  for  the  Church's  neutrality  is 
that,  although  by  means  of  the  Church  man- 
kind was  formed  into  one  spiritual  society, 
national  divisions  were  left  untouched. 

The  Christian  Church  recognized  and 
adopted   nations  with  their  inherent  rights; 
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took  them  iato  her  inclosure.  But  war  is  one 
of  these  rights,  because  under  the  division  of 
mankind  into  distinct  nations  it  becomes  a 
necessity.  Each  of  these  is  a  centre  to  itself, 
without  any  amenableness  to  a  common 
centre.  Questions  of  right  and  justice  must 
arise  between  these  independent  centres; 
these  cannot  be  decided  except  by  mutual 
agreement  or  force,  and  when  one  fails  the 
other  only  remains.  .  .  .  And,  inasmuch  as 
the  Church  has  no  authority  to  decide  which 
is  the  right  side — is  no  judge  of  national 
questions  or  of  national  motives — not  having 
been  made  by  her  Divine  founder  a  judge 
or  divider  in  this  sphere,  the  Church  cannot 
in  her  ignorance  exclude  the  other  side  either. 
The  Church,  therefore,  stands  neutral,  and 
takes  in  both  sides;  that  is  to  say,  both  sides 
fight  within  the  bond  of  Christian  unity. 

Granting — and  we  do  not  question  it — 
that  nations  have  a  right  in  certain  circam- 
stances  to  draw  the  sword,  if  the  Christian 
Church  is  a  teacher  of  morality,  and  a  judge 
also  in  the  moral  sphere,  it  cannot  forego 
its  claim  to  decide  whether  a  particular  na- 
tion is  exercising  a  right  or  perpetrating  a 
wrong.  Self-defence  and  the  preservation 
of  one's  own  property  is  as  much  an  inherent 
right  of  the  individual  as  war  is  an  inherent 
right  of  nations.  The  Church  is  not  the 
tribunal  which  settles  the  questions  affecting 
life  and  property  which  arise  between  indi- 
viduals. In  this  sphere  it  is  not  the  'judge 
and  divider,'  nevertheless,  in  order  to  exer- 
cise aright  its  special  duty  as  moral  teacher 
and  moral  judge,  it  must  come  to  some  con- 
clusion regarding  the  actions  of  men  accused, 
say,  of  murder  or  of  theft,  but  who  allege 
that  they  were  merely  exercising  their  right 
of  self-defence,  or  reclaiming  property  that 
was  their  own.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
thieves  and  murderers  would  bo  allowed 
to  go  on  their  way  *in  full  spiritual  com- 
munion,' the  Church  having  no  power  to 
remonstrate  with  them  or  to  excommunicate 
them.  A  school  of  earnest  Evangelical 
Christians,  who  have  little  in  common  in 
other  matters,  with  the  profound  Oxford 
High  Churchman,  agree  with  him  in  main- 
taining that  the  Christian  Church  should 
have  nothing  to  say  on  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  or  on  any  national  question,  except, 
perhaps,  to  pass  a  vague  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  the  nation  as  paH  of  the 
world,  and  all  its  ways.  This  way  of  think- 
ing is  often  associated  with  so  much  beauti- 
ful and  self-denying  Christian  life  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  it  with  severity.  But 
we  may  l>e  pardoned  for  saying  that  those 
who  hold  tins  theory  are  not  usually  very 
severe  thinkers,  and  scarcely  carry  it  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  is  less  possible  than  ever  it  was  for  men 


to  escape  the  responsibility  of  national  ac- 
tions. The  responsibility  begins  when  we 
pay  our  taxes,  and  it  is  not  lessened  by  our 
refusal  to  use  our  influence  that  the  taxes 
we  have  paid  be  applied  to  just  and  right- 
eous objects.  If  we  receive  the  advantages 
of  civilization,  we  are  bound  also  to  accept 
its  duties  and  responsibilities.  A  refusal  to 
pay  any  taxes  at  all  would  be  the  truly 
logical  consequence  of  this  theory.  To  pay 
taxes,  and  then  on  Christian  grounds  to  re- 
fuse to  perform  the  other  duties  of  a  citizen, 
resembles  the  conduct  of  a  merchant  con> 
tent  to  place  his  capital  in  a  business,  and  to 
draw  dividends,  but  declining  on  the  ground 
of  Christian  principle  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  management  of  the  business.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  objections  made 
to  service  in  the  army.  Christians  may  not 
unnaturally  shrink  from  the  actual  business 
of  slaughter ;  but  as  regards  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility, that  of  the  tax-payer  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  soldier. 

If  the  Church  has  the  right  and  duty  of 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  war,  especially 
on  those  wars  in  which  its  own  members 
are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  there 
only  remains  the  question.  What  is  the 
Church  to  say  on  the  subject  Should  the 
Church  condemn  war  at  all  times  and  in  all 
circumstances?  This  is  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  some,  and  a  good  deal  can  be  said  in 
behalf  of  it  which  looks  very  plausible.  Un- 
questionably many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  appear  to  sanction  it  We  are 
unable,  however,  to  adopt  a  position  which 
in  its  extreme  form  would  lead  to  the  disso- 
lution of  human  society.  Against  the 
brigand  who  takes  his  station  on  a  high 
road  to  rob  travellers,  the  magistrate  em- 
ploys that  sword  which  St  Paul  says  is 
committed  to  him.  And  one  nation  may  in 
a  spirit  of  pure  brigandage  assail  another, 
and  to  yield  would  merely  strengthen  it  for 
a  similar  act  in  future.  A  nation  bent 
on  brigandage  must  be  met  with  armed 
force.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  concede 
that  sometimes  force  is  necessary  to  re- 
pel persistent  aggression,  and  quite  another 
to  fly  to  arms  when  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion shows  itself  to  be  in  an  airi^rossive 
mood,  or  even  commits  an  act  of  H<;<j^rcs- 
sion.*  Dr.  Way  land,  an  American  writer, 
who  takes  up,  however,  we   think  tov)  ox- 

*  We  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  »iy  any- 
thing in  condemnation  of  purely  a;^gfp.^sive 
wars,  which  are  condemned  by  all  mom  lists 
and  jurists.  'Every  just  war  is  a  defensive 
war,  inasmuch  as  every  just  war  supposes  an 
injury  perpetrated,  attempted,  or  feariMl.'  Pa- 
Icy  and  Qrotius  expressly  condemn  an  att;ick 
on  a  neighbouring  power  made  '  throuirU  a  tear 
of  our  neighbour  8  incn»sing  strength.* 
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treme  a  position  in  opposition  to  war,  has 
said  with  much  force  of  hostile  aggression — 
*  I  believe  the  aggression  from  a  foreign 
nation  to'  be  an  intimation  from  God  that 
^we  are  disobeying  the  law  of  benevolence, 
and  that  is  His  mode  of  teaching  nations 
their  duty  in  this  respect  to  each  other.  So 
that  aggression  seems  to  me  in  no  manner 
to  call  for  retaliation  and  injury,  but  rather 
for  special  kindness  and  goodwill/ 

This  aspect  of  the  question  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  although  the  author  may  have 
pressed  it  too  far.  Not  all  acts  of  aggres- 
sion— we  may  say,  not  many  acts  of  aggres- 
sion— are  originally  prompted  by  deliberate 
designs  to  spoil  or  ruin  the  nations  against 
which  they  are  directed.  A  quarrel  be- 
tween two  jealous  courts,  a  feud  between 
rival  ministers,  may  readily  lead  to  an  inso- 
lent, defiant  act ;  or  the  popular  sentiment 
may  have  been  worked  up  by  foolish  speak- 
ers or  writers  into  a  state  of  angry  jealousy 
against  a  neighbouring  people.  Aggression 
met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  often  disappears 
as  suddenly  as  it  arose.  And  a  power  which 
always  sought  to  meet  aggression  in  a  spirit 
of  magnanimous  conciliation  would  probably 
never  .be  obliged  to  engage  in  war.  The 
public  opinion  of  Europe  would  render  war 
against  it  almost  impossible.  A  Quaker 
writer,  in  answering  the  statement  that  war 
is  anavoidable,  has  asked  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion :  *  Has  any  nation  fairly  made  the  ex- 
periment and  failed  ?  Where  is  the  country 
that  has  regulated  its  conduct  by  that  jus- 
tice, that  liberality,  that  love,  that  humility, 
and  that  meekness  which  Christianity  re- 
quires, and  has  yet  found  war  unavoidable  ? ' 

When  civilized  and  powerful  nations  like 
England  come  into  close  proximity  with 
barbarous  or  half-civilized  races,  there  is  a 
special  need  to  exercise  a  lofty  forbearance 
as  well  as  an  indulgent  gentleness.  Those 
whom  we  have  to  do  with  have  much  of  the 
child  nature  in  them — are  foolish,  capricious, 
jealous.  It  is  easy  for  an  ambitious  soldier 
or  a  crafty  governor  who  desires  war  to 
construe  their  acts  into  aggressive  designs, 
and  to  attack  them;  and  unless  there  be 
wise  and  firm  statesmen  at  home  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  their  representatives  and 
check  them,  a  nation  like  England  will 
always  be  at  war  with  the  weak  races  that 
swarm  on  her  distant  frontiers.  But  if,  in- 
stead of  putting  an  evil  interpretation  upon 
every  childlike  movement  of  the  savage,  we 
exercise  forbearance  and  kindness,  the  natu- 
ral jealousy  which  these  races  feel  for  the 
intruding  stranger  may  yield  to  better  feel- 
ings, and  we  should  give  to  the  world  a 
great  example  of  a  wise,  merciful  and  yet 
Boccessful  exercise  of  that  great  tutelage  of 
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races  which  has  been  committed  to  us.  The 
English  have  been  often  called  the  Romans 
of  the  modern  world.  They  resemble  the 
old  masters  of  the  world  in  their  matchless 
capacity  for  governing  half-civilized  races. 
By  a  policy  in  which  prudence  and  audacity 
are  curiously  mingled,  they  can  keep  mil- 
lions of  men  in  subjection.  They  resemble 
the  Romans  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  their 
scorn  for  the  people  whom  they  govern,  and 
in  want  of  sympathy  with  them.  In  reading 
the  history  of  the  early  conflicts  of  Rome 
with  the  Teutonic  barbarians,  it  is  manifest 
with  what  scorn  and  cruelty  the  Romans 
treated  them.  The  open-eyed  men  of  the 
north  were  disposed  to  admire  the  all-con- 
quering Empire,  but  the  Empire  knew  of 
only  one  policy,  and  that  was  always  and 
everywhere  to  assert  its  own  ascendency. 
And  before  the  races  whom  they  had  caused 
to  hate  them,  they  finally  fell.  A  treatment 
of  other  races  in  which  our  own  superiority 
is  constantly  asserted  cannot  fail  to  leave 
feelings  of  rankling  dislike  in  the  minds  of 
those  subjected  to  it,  and  will  not  be  com- 
pensated for  either  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
advantages  of  good  government  or  by  lavish 
almsgiving.  The  offended  manhood  of  a 
nation  will  not  be  conciliated  either  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  capable  civil  servants,  or 
by  numerous  relief  works  in  time  of  famine. 
The  Christians  of  England  could  perform 
no  higher  service  to  their  own  country  and 
mankind  than  to  endeavour  to  introduce 
something  of  the  forbearing  spirit  of  which 
their  religion  speaks  into  the  relations  of 
their  country  with  the  numerous  barbarous 
races  with  which  it  has  to  do.  But  some 
are  frightened  by  the  idea  of  a  political 
Church,  if  it  spoke  on  national  questions. 
We  believe  that  if  the  sense  of  its  moral 
vocation  were  stronger  in  the  Church  than  it 
is  now  it  would  be  less,  and  not  more  po- 
litical. Men  and  Churches  which  profess  to 
be  non-political  do  often  nevertheless  sup- 
port parties  because  they  receive  from  them 
certain  pecuniary  or  ecclesiastical  advan- 
tages. It  would  be  more  seemly  if  Churches, 
filled  with  a  sense  of  their  moral  vocation, 
kept  themselves  from  all  indissoluble  alli- 
ances with  political  parties,  and  if  all  politi- 
cal parties  knew  that  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
unchristian  policy  at  home  or  abroad  they 
would  have  opposed  to  them  the  entire 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  country.  And 
there  is  no  part  of  the  national  policy  so 
much  as  its  wars  which  requires  close  watch- 
ing and  anxious  scrutiny  by  those  who  wish 
England  to  lead  the  van  of  moral  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world.  And  this  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  wars  are  with  *  inferior 
races ;'    for,  as  we  have  already  said,  unless 
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public  opinion  exercises  a  strict  scmtiny  of 
the  initiation  as  well  as  of  the  conduct  of 
sach  wars,  they  are  apt  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  soldiers  burning  for  active  service, 
or  of  civilians  anxious  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  acts  of  annexation. 

The  present  moment  seems  favourable  to 
a  step  forward  being  made  in  opposition  to 
war,  especially  against  wars  waged  against 
the  weak.  'Ae  English  people  are  suffering 
at  present  from  a  fit  of  nausea.  Like  aU 
Teutons,  they  are  a  fighting  people;  but 
they  are  not  mean  and  ungenerous.  They 
were  fooled  into  the  belief  that  in  invading 
Afghanistan  they  were  encountering  Russia ; 
but  when  the  fooling  was  over,  and  the 
real  state  of  the  case  was  disclosed,  it  became 
evident  that  the  shooting  of  fugitive  Afghans, 
and  the  burning  their  villages  and  stores  of 
winter  food,  was  the  task  to  which  the 
Government  of  England  had  sent  its  soldiers. 
Then  came  the  revulsion  of  feeling.  And 
when  the  still  more  miserable  war  against 
the  Zulus  followed,  and  English  soldiers 
were  sent  out  with  an  abundant  store  of  the 
deadliest  and  most  scientific  weapons  of 
modem  warfare  to  mow  down  a  gallant  tribe 
of  naked  barbarians,  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  many  Englishmen  felt  unable 
to  hear  'of  the  victories  of  the  forces  of 
England  without  any  feeling  but  sorrow 
and  shame,  not  to  say  regret  Another 
reason  why  the  opponents  of  war  should 
take  a  step  forward  at  present  is  that  some 
of  its  advocates  have  done  the  same.  In 
older  and  nider  days,  when  education  and 
information  were  less  diffused,  men  really 
believed  that  in  all  wars  their  own  country 
was  in  the  right  The  average  Englishman 
in  the  days  of  George  III.,  believing  all 
foreigners  to  be  rascals,  and  Frenchmen  par- 
ticularly, found  no  difficulty  in  praying  and 
fighting  for  the  success  of  England.  This 
indiscriminate  backing  of  one's  own  country 
is  no  longer  possible,  unless  on  principles 
which  imply  a  cynical  contempt  of  political 
morality.  And  this  has  been  the  tone  of 
those  who  lately  defended  the  wars  of  Eng- 
land. A  strong  empire  must  crush  surround- 
ing barbaric  weakness.  England  has  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  and  it  must  use  it  like  a 
giant.  This  was  the  political  morality  to 
which  we  had  often  to  listen  during  the  *  im- 
perial epoch  '  which  has  suddenly  come  to  a 
close.  In  such  morality  there  is  a  deeper 
wickedness  than  in  the  insensate  English 
patriotism  of  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Dundas. 
The  downfall  of  the  late  Government  was  a 
subject  of  congratulation  to  all  who  take  a 
serious  view  of  national  affairs.  Those  who 
were  interested  in  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  those  who  desired  to 


see  an  improvement  in, its  political  morality, 
rejoiced  together  when  the  greatest  and 
most  just  statesman  of  modem  times  took 
the  place  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  None  had 
greater  cause  to  rejoice  than  the  opponents 
of  war ;  for  no  prominent  European  states- 
man cherishes  a  deeper  dislike  of  wars  than 
Mr.  Gladstone.  They  derange  his  budgets, 
and  they  grieve  his  conscientious  and 
noble  spirit  l^e  course  of  the  present 
Government  since  its  accession  to  power 
has  shown  the  pacific  spirit  of  its  chief. 
Offended  Austria  was  pacified  by  a  few 
words  of  graceful  apology,  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  the  courage  to  make.  We  are 
no  longer  in  Cabul,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  evacuation  of  .Oandahar  is  not  far  dis- 
tant The  firm  insistence  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Government  on  the  carrying  out  of  the 
terms  of  the  Berlin-Treaty  is  another  evidence 
of  a  desire  for  peace,  as  well  as  of  a  sagacious 
comprehension  of  the  only  means  by  which 
peace  can  be  maintained  in  South-Eastern 
Europe.  Our  policy  in  South  Africa  has 
been  less  satisfactory ;  and  the  Colonial 
Legislature  has  been  permitted  to  plunge 
us  into  hostilities  for  which  there  is  no  justi- 
fication ;  and  from  which  we  shall  reap  no 
advantage.  This,  as  well  as  the  hesitation 
regarding  the  evacuation  of  Candahar,  are  a 
proof  or  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  most 
powerful  and  just-minded  minister  to  reverse 
at  once  the  domineering  traditions  of  Indian 
and  English  statesmanship.  But  the  mere 
presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  is  calculated  to  encourage 
those  who  are  labouring  to  educate  public 
opinion  to  a  juster  view  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  war.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  will 
rejoice  to  find  a  pacific  public  opinion  press- 
ing with  irresistible  force  upon  nis  ministry. 

The  difficulty  of  successfully  resisting  the 
spirit  of  warfare  in  a  race  so  warlike  as  our 
own  need  not  discourage  those  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  moral  reformation. 
All  the  follies  and  brutalities  of  the  past, 
when  they  could  no  longer  be  defended  as 
legitimate,  were  excused  on  the  ground  of 
necessity.  Slavery,  duelling,  and  such  like, 
were  so  excused.  Mankind,  we  were  told, 
could  not  get  on  without  them.  But  by  the 
heroic  efforts  of  a  few,  a  public  opinion  was 
developed  which  rendered  them  discredita- 
ble, and  they  have  vanished,  or  are  vanish- 
ing, from  the  face  of  civilized  Europe. 

An  argument  is  sometimes  used  to  recon- 
cile Christian  men  to  war  and  to  its  horrors, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience 
and  courtesy.  Wars  have  frequently  been 
the  means,  we  are  told,  of  effecting  much 
good.  Divine  Providence,  it  is  said,  has 
frequently  made  war  the  means  of  disserai- 
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nating  civilization,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  invasion 
of  the  East  fonns  a  civiliaping  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  even  added 
sometimes  that  war  has  proved  a  pioneer 
for  the  Christian  missionary,  and  missiona- 
ries have,  in  some  ill-considered  utterances, 
accepted  the  camp-follower*s  position  thus 
assigned  to  them.  The  answer  to  this  is 
that  war  is  certainly  sometimes  God's  mi- 
nister of  vengeance,  and  even  of  mercy,  to 
mankind.  Plague  and  famine  are  also  His 
ministers '  fulfilling  His  word,'  and  with  them 
war  is  classed  in  Holy  Scripture.  If  we 
would  hold  fast  our  faith  in  a  Divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  we  must  sometimes 
dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which  good  comes 
out  of  evil.  But  it  is  not  to  abate  our 
jseal  against  evil  that  such  revelations  of  the 
Divine  procedure  have  been  made.  It  would 
be  wiser  if,  instead  of  speaking  of  God 
bringing  good  out  of  evil,  we  rather  spoke 
of  Him  as  producing  good  in  spite  of  ante- 
cedent evil.  It  has  been  so  in  many  of  the 
instances  cited  of  war  having  produced  a 
new  and  more  fruitful  civilization.  The 
latter  was  the  result  of  the  contact  of  races. 
The  wars  with  which  the  contact  begun 
were  no  necessary  part  of  the  process,  but 
an  evil  and  ill-omened  introduction  which 
shed  unwholesome  influences  upon  much  of 
what  followed.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
men  should  always  fight  when  they  meet 
for  the  first  time;  and  the  nations  which 
lead  the  civilization  of  the  world  may  be 
naturally  expected  to  encourage  that  policy 
which  their  wisdom  and  experience  have 
taught  them  to  approve.  ^  There  are  two 
ways  of  disputing,'  says  Cicero,  *  the  one  way 
is  by  argument,  the  other  by  force ;  and  the 
former  being  peculiar  to  man,  and  the  other 
to  beasts,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  last 
when  the  first  cannot  prevail.'  We  do  not 
deny  the  necessity  for  the  occasional  em- 
ployment of  the  '  brutal '  method,  but  let  it 
be  only  when  the  *  human '  method  has 
really  been  tried  and  has  failed. 

JOHN   GIBB. 


Art.    VI. — Materialism^    Pessimism^    and 
Pantheism  :  Pinal  Causes, 

Of  all  self-contradictory  teachers,  surely 
the  apostles  of  our  new  materialistic  gospel 
are  the  most  self-contradictory.  They  tell 
us  in  one  breath  that  we  can  know  nothing, 
that  we  must  not  dogmatize  on  the  nature 
of  'things,  because  that  is  metaphysics ;  and 


in  the  next  breath  they  contradict  them- 
selves flatly  by  teUing  us  that  there  is  no- 
thing but  matter  and  force,  which  between 
them  explain  everything.     Moleschott  tells 
us  that  the  'affinities   of  matter'  are  the 
schaffende  Allmacht,  the  creative  Almighti- 
ness,  and  that  therefore  final  causes  are  use- 
less and  absurd.     Yet  the  '  affinities  of  mat- 
er '  are  pure  ideas,  and  can  be  nothing  else ; 
and  these  are  absurd  out  of  a  mind.     It  is 
only  a  choice  between  ideas  then.     Are  the 
purposes  we  see   answered — ^the   elaborate 
contrivances,   such   as    the   fertilization  of 
plants  by  insects — causes,  or  are  they  the 
preferences  and  dislikes  of  forces  inter  se  ? 
And  what  are  forces  but  ideas  ?     What  are 
general  laws  but  ideas  of  the  common  con- 
ceiving mind,  or  spirits  of  men  ?     How  odd 
that  one  should  have  to  toss  that  ball  back 
to  Germany,  Germany  having  tossed  it  over 
to  us !     But  these  ideas  are  inadequate  to 
explain  the  facts.     They  are  means  to  ends, 
and  must  be  so  regarded.     They  minister  to 
higher  ideas  beyond  them.     Moleschott  says 
that  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds  are 
but   a    series   of  mathematically   arranged 
results,  a  pure  theorem  in  mechanics ;  nay, 
the  whole  history  of  the  cosmos  (men  in- 
cluded) could   be  deduced  a  priori   from 
the   mathematical    laws    of    the    universal 
mechanism,  if  we  had  all  the  elements  of 
the  problem.     What  are  mathematical  theo- 
rems, if  they  are  not  ideas  ?     All  could  be 
deduced  a  priori  by  a  mind  from  mathe- 
matical ideas  !  and  yet  the  whole  (including 
the  deducing  mind  I )  is  brute  matter  and 
blind   force!  chance!  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms !  entirely  devoid  of  intelligence ! 
Is  not  this  the  very  flattest  of  all  conceiva- 
ble self-contradictions?     Then  how  are  we 
to  draw  out  emotions,  sensations,  volitions, 
designs,  aspirations  after  the  infinite   and 
ideal,  conscience,  the  conceptions  of  Raphael 
and  Shakspeare,  out  of  one  little  box  con- 
taining only  mathematical  theorems  ?    Veri- 
ly  the  inexhaustible  bottle,  the  magic  hat 
of  the  conjuror  are  nothing  to  this  1  and  the 
blood  of   St.  Januarius    pales    before   the 
miracles  of  our  new  hierarchy !    Talk  of  the 
incredible  wonders  of  modern  spiritualism, 
which  no  orthodox  scientist  or  sober  man 
of  common  sense,  who  values  his  reputation 
for  sanity,  dares  believe  in.     At  least,  if  this 
*  matter '  makes  us,  and  if  we  could  deduce 
it  from  our  own  ideas,  itself  must  surely  be 
or  possess    a  priori  ideas ;    for   we   have 
them,  and   could   make  it   out    of    them. 
Whence  did  we  get  them  ?     From  matter  ? 
Then  must  it  not  be  like  us — a  thinker,  a 
spirit,  or  many  such  ?     Personal  ?     No  !  it 
is  a  blind,  blundering  brute !  at  one  and  the 
same   moment   this,  and   yet   also  entirely 
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subject  to  the  necessary  laws  of  thought 
Strange  monster,  indeed  !  This  god  *  mat- 
ter* reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much. as  of 
the  raree-show  man's  *  lesser  wiffle-woffley^  that 
could  not  live  in  the  water,  and  died  when 
it  came  on  shore.  *  These  be  thy  gods,  O 
Israel ! '  But  this  comes  of  crooking  one's 
back  over  one  small  heap  of  dust — grubbing 
there,  and  then  swearing  that  there  can  and 
shall  be  nothing  in  the  universe  beside,  be- 
cause one  has  grown  bent  and  short-sighted 
one's  self.  Let  Science  keep  to  her  own 
province,  she  will  be  honored  and  thanked 
as  heretofore ;  but  let  her  not  intrude  into 
the  inner  shrine  of  our  temple  to  desecrate 
it.  Or  let  her  worship  there,  as  we  all  do, 
with  lowly  eyes  and  bended  knee.  Science 
in  her  own  province  is  a  glorious  and  wel- 
come revealer  of  God's  truths,  nor  can  we 
dispense  with  her  wonderful  revelations. 
Let  her  only  be  rightly,  cautiously,  and  reve- 
rently interpreted. 

Then  Moleschott  says,  we  must  choose 
between  God  and  His  laws.  If  there  be  a 
God,  He  doesn't  want  laws,  and  if  there  be 
laws,  they  don't  want  Him.  That  is  a 
simple  dilemma,  indeed !  Biit  why  doesn't 
God  want  His  laws?  And  how  do  there 
come  to  be  laws  without  Him  f  How  can 
there  be  an  order  without  an  orderer  ?  And 
what  if  we  do  not  seem  to  be  the  ordcrers  ? 
or  at  least,  we  may  ask,  who,  or  what  orders 
the  order  of  our  thoughts  ?  And  if  there 
be  God,  how  should  He  be  known  to  us  but 
by  His  laws.  His  order  ?  But  then  it  may 
be  asked,  and  fairly — atheists  do  ask — who 
or  what  orders  His  thoughts?  The  reply  is, 
that  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts. 
They  transcend  our  thoughts.  They  are  the 
spiritual  essence,  or  reason  of  our  thoughts, 
which  we  cannot  as  yet  fathom.  But  spirit 
is  self-moving.  There  is  a  certain  unreason 
in  nature,  and  in  us,  I  believe.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  God,  as  God ;  it  is  in  the 
creature,  as  out  of  God,  as  *  free,'  spontane- 
ously active,  in  the  lower  creaturely  time- 
life.  Indeed,  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of 
matter  arc  the  laws  of  the  self-government 
of  spirit  in  creaturely  time-life.  But  in 
order  to  get  at  the  root  and  essence  of  these, 
we  need  to  go  beyond  finite  spirit,  to  the 
root  and  essence  of  spirit,  that  is,  to  infinite, 
universal  Spirit.  Biichner,  in  *  Science  and 
Nature,'  actually  speaks  of  a  *  pre-existing 
impelling  form '  in  nature.  Where  does  it 
pre-exist  ?  In  Kraft  or  Staff  f  How  does 
the  Beauty  and  Reason  to  be  realized  exist 
in  blind  unconscious  forces  beforehand? 
There  is  no  chance  then  ?  But  what  is  this 
*  form,'  or  *  type,'  if  not  an  idea  f  And  how 
can  ideas  exist  out  of  a  conscious  spirit  ? 
Man  must  deify  nature,  recognize  her  mystic 


divinity,  whether  he  ■  like  it  or  no.  The 
whole  structure  of  his  thoughts  and  language 
testifies  to  God,  is  impregnate  with  divinity. 
For  he  is  a  spirit,  and  God  is  Spirit.  The 
language  of  final  causes,  nay,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  idea  of  design  or  use  to  discover 
laws  by,  plays  a  greater  part  in  modem 
atheistic  science  than  in  all  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises.  Read  Darwin  on  Fertilization, 
for  instance.  Only  they  say  now  that  the 
perpetual  uses  we  observe  in  nature  are  all 
systematically  accidental  and  irrational — a 
contradiction  in  terms.  '  Ah !  but  we  impose 
our  own  ideas  on  nature  I '  Very  well ;  then 
cease  to  talk  of  her  as  a  blind  mechanical 
god,  for  that  is  your  idea  too — and  she 
evidently  has  no  existence.  For  all  you  can 
know  of  her  is  your  own  idea  of  her.  That 
all  science  proves.  So  either  abandon  your 
science,  or  admit  that  you  are  only  arousing 
yourself  among  your  own^  thoughts:  and 
then  we  prefer  ours,  as  more  adequate  to 
human  nature  and  its  practical  needs,  and 
therefore  to  nature  as  a  whole ;  for  man  is  a 
somewhat  important  part  of  nature.  *We 
never  get  on  better,  admits  Kant,  'than 
when  we  proceed  as  if  there  were  God'  and 
the  soul's  immortality.'  But  you,  perhaps, 
prefer  to  say,  'Nature  corresponds  to  our 
ideas.'  Very  well,  that  is  what  I  say  ;  then 
nature  has  purpose,  has  ideas,  is  but  the 
great  symbol  of  God.  But  whence  the 
'  ideas '  that  you  amuse  yourself  in  '  impos- 
ing on '  poor  nature  ?  From  the  blind  brute 
herself  ?  How  very  odd !  Moleschott,  how- 
ever, is  so  bold  as  actually  to  attribute  to 
nature,  in  so  many  words,  '  an  end  and  design, 
a  r^Ao?'  and  yet  to  tell  us  in  the  next 
breath  that  she  is  blind  force,  and  no  more ! 
Would  it  be  believed  ?  What  next  shall  we 
be  requested  to  swallow,  metaphysical  and 
religious  absurdities  being  exploded  ?  If  all 
is  chance — very  well;  think  it  who  can. 
But  if  all  is  necessity,  how  can  that  be 
otherwise  than  ideal,  spiritual,  an  order, 
reasonable  ?  And  there  is  (by  the  avowal 
of  our  opponents)  so  much  more  than  mere 
mechanical  necessitv  in  nature.  Besides, 
there  is  the  awkward  fact  of  man  and  all  his 
powers,  moral  or  other,  speculating,  dis- 
covering. Whence  is  he  ?  '  A  product  of 
nature,'  we  are  told,  'and  nothing  else.' 
Very  well ;  then  nature  must  be  God,  only 
imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  But  in 
presence  of  nature,  none  save  the  most  arid, 
prosaic,  stunted,  narrow  mind  can  be 
materialistic.  I  do  not  mince  phrases, 
rpon  all  that  we  Christians  hold  sacred 
cheap  ridicule  and  scorn  is  cast.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  oilv  indifference,  which  means 
want  of  earncHtness,  and  of  which  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare.     Let  both  sides  now 
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throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  gird  them- 
selves to  battle.  All  is  at  stake — God, 
humanity,  justice,  mercy,  purity,  affection, 
honour.  And  cannot  we  all  see  and  feel 
nature  for  ourselves  ?  Why  should  special- 
ists have  a  monopoly  of  her  secrets  ?  She 
is  not  their  mistress ;  they  have  not  her  con- 
fidence at  all.  They  who  love  her  know  her 
best;  to  them  she  whispers;  not  to  the 
irreverents  and  vivisectionists,  who  stare  at 
her  with  brazen  face,  who  would  indecently 
expose  her,  and  blab,  and  calumniate. 

Then  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  vital 
force,  only  mechanical  and  chemical  forces. 
Why  is  a  vital  force  a  more  heretical  meta- 
physical entity  than  a  chemical  or  mechanical 
one  ?  It  is  after  all  but  a  different  applica- 
tion of  the  same  energy ;  nobody  ever  sup- 
posed that  it  was  a  bogey,  or  anything  else 
except  that.  We  poor  innocent  meta- 
physicians are  accused  falsely  of  multiplying 
metaphysical  entia.  But  spirits,  selves, 
persons  we  know ;  and  nothing  else  do  we, 
or  can  we  possibly  know.  What  is  the  good 
of  saying  that  *  naught  is  everything,  and 
everything  is  naught,*  that  everything  is 
identical  with  everything  else,  and  that  the 
highest  can  proceed  from  and  come  out  of 
the  lowest ;  and  that  causality  is  nonsense, 
or  means  something  else,  when  all  men's 
common  sense  rises  in  revolt  at  the  strange 
sophistry  that  now  passes  itself  off  as  a 
philosophy  ?  If  this  is  *  science,'  *  science ' 
is  but  a  passing  craze  that,  with  all  its  airs 
and  pretensions,  mankind  will  soon  enough 
relegate  to  the  limbo  of  fools  and  folly, 
whereto  it  professes  to  have  sent  theology. 
We  shall  all  go  on  believing  that  the  lower 
must  proceed  from  the  higher,  the  less  from 
the  more,  and  not  vice  versd  ;  we  shall  all  go 
on  believing  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
however  unfortunate  it  may  be  that  *  priests 
and  tyrants'  herein  agree  with  us.  No 
doubt  Goethe's  objection  to  teleology  has 
some  reasonable  foundation.  The  sole  end 
of  cork-trees  is  not  to  stop  ginger-beer  bottles 
— yet  why  not  an  end  ?  Final  causes,  in 
other  words,  are  the  interpretation  our  intel- 
lect puts  upon  the  intelligible  phenomena  of 
nature ;  yet,  though  there  is  a  higher  end 
than  these,  though  the  final  and  most  real 
end  may  be  hidden,  yet  there  are  many  ends, 
one  within  and  by  the  other ;  and  it  seems 
quite  unreasonable  to  deny  that  the  ends 
actually  answered  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  idea  of  nature.  God  indeed  does  not 
work  as  we  fancy,  and  as  we  should  work. 
But  still  purpose,  contrivance  are  the  truest 
interpretation  we  are  able  to  put  upon  the 
phenomena ;  these  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  actual  -truth  according  to  the  measure  of 
our  ability  to  know  it,  much  more  than  if  we 


stop  at  *  affinities,'  and  so  on,  which  are  but 
instruments  subordinate  to  the  idea,  though 
themselves  a  part  of  it.  There  is  not  less 
reason,  but  more  reason  than  we  can  discern 
in  nature.  Yet  the  less  purpose  we  see  is 
also  included  in  the  Divine  intuition.  The 
^  conditions  and  results  '(the  so-called  ^  facts ') 
of  positivism  are  also  laws  of  thought,  and 
can  be  nothing  else,  so  it  is  perfectly  arbi- 
trary to  stop  at  these;  and  if  the  higher 
idea  that  seems  revealed  in  nature  be  a 
chimera,  why  should  the  ^conditions  and 
results'  be  less  of  a  chimera?  If  the  spirit 
be  untrustworthy  at  all,  it  may  be  untrust- 
worthy in  all.  *  Trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all 
in  all.'  *  Happy  dispatch,'  or  idiotcy  and 
silence,  are  then  the  only  logical  attitudes 
for  man.  Let  us  grant  Dr.  Moleschott  the 
present  normal  connection  between  phos- 
phorus and  thought,  though  Liebig  does  not 
grant  it  so  readily.  But  we  would  urge 
that  other  forms  of  *  matter '  may  be,  for  all 
he  knows,  equally  valuable  in  this  connec- 
tion. Besides,  the  real  truth  is,  A^o  thought, 
no  phosphorus. 

It  is  urged,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases 
there  is  no  design  manifest  at  all,  and  in 
others  that  there  is  an  evil  or  a  foolish  one. 
But  in  all  cases  there  is  the  same  evidence 
of  design  in  this  sense ;  that  means  are  mani- 
festly adapted  to  produce  the  ends  they  do. 
So  far  there  is  reason  everywhere.  Look  at 
the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  environ- 
ment, and  of  the  environinent  to  the  organ- 
ism. Look  at  the  Maw  of  natural  selection.' 
Why  are  there  '  variations '  in  organization, 
and  the  preservation  of  those  favourable  to 
an  organism,  by  the  *law  of  heredity'? 
How  do  not  all  these  arrangements  exhibit 
purpose  ?  It  may  be  said,  *  But  what  of  the 
organisms  that  are  not  favoured,  and  perish  f ' 
*  What  of  germs  that  never  flower  ? '  How 
do  you  know,  I  answer,  that  they  do  not 
fulfil  their  purpose  ?  You  mistake  by  fancy- 
ing that  they  were  meant  to  survive;  you 
mistook  their  purpose.  But  they  exhibit  an 
order  also ;  they  live  and  die  according  to 
intelligible  law,  even  as  do  those  that  sur- 
vive, only  the  purpose  is  in  their  case  less 
clear  and  manifest;  that  is  because  we  do 
not  know  enough  concerning  them.  Besides, 
the  whole  of  the  inorganic  world,  exhibiting 
law  and  constant  order,  causes  and  effects, 
seems  to  my  mind  to  exhibit  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  idea,  purpose.  We  rely  upon 
it,  calculate  what  will  happen,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly; and  the  organic  is  entirely 
founded  on  and  nourished  by  it.  It  is 
merely  that  the  idea  or  final  cause  of  the. 
inorganic  is  less  clear  to  us  because  we  are 
organisms,  and  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
organic.     But  without  the  inorganic,  how 
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could  the  organic  be  ?  Atheists  do  «ot  ex- 
plain how  the  human  mind  comes  to  be  so 
related  to  the  external  world,  that  purpose 
is  irresistibly  suggested  by  the  latter  to  the 
former,  if  there  is  no  purpose  or,  at  least, 
nothing  intelligent  corresponding,  which  in 
the  human  mind  and  action  would  be  pur- 
pose. 

Fate  (or  mechanical  necessity),  it  has  been 
said,  causes  all  combinations,  having  infinite 
time  to  work  in,  and  among  them  tnose  that 
appear  purposive.      I  answer.    Mechanical 
necessity,  atoms,  and  their  constitution — 
these  are  ideas  of  ours ;  hypotheses,  which 
are  illegitimately  assumed  to  be  veras  causcBf 
if  purpose  is  no  vera  causa  ;  they  are  equally 
our  conception.     Again,  unless  you  fall  back 
upon  chance^  a  conception '  expressly  repudi- 
ated as  absurd  by  Lange,  one  of  the  most 
philosophic  of  materialists,  all  these  combi- 
nations imply  causes  adequate  to  produce 
them — say,  the  constitution  of  atoms.     But 
to  say  that  this  atomic  constitution  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  purposive  combinations 
as  well  as  others^  is  merely  to  reaffirm  what 
we  deny.     We  argue  that  atoms  have  no 
such  tendency  taken  by  themselves,  yet  they 
are   constantly,  or   very   often,   suggesting 
purpose.      Witness    the  law    of  heredity. 
And  this  very  imagined  constitution  implies 
an  ideal  order,   a  systematic  arrangement. 
If  it  be  said  that  they  are  so  once  for  all, 
from  everlasting,  then  I  ask,  What  makes 
them  move  from  one  state  of  combination 
to  another 9     Whence  the  change?    There 
is  nothing  in  the  hypothetical  constitution 
yon  point  us  to  capable  of  taking  them  into 
an  infinitude  of  new  combinations  one  after 
the  other.      And  why  is  this  motion  a  har- 
mony, an  order,  a  system  capable  of  being 
thought  intelligibly  ?     How  is  it  reducible 
under  reason  if  it  have  no  principle  of  reason 
in  itself  9     How  have  the  atoms  this  appear- 
ance of  concerted  action  if  they  are  mere 
atoms,   each   acting  on   its  own   impulse? 
But  an  atom,  a  centre  of  force,  with  spon- 
taneity, acting  in  a  myriad  different  ways, 
and  in  concert  with  others,  so  as  to  produce 
a  harmony,  a  system,   an  order,   is  surely 
either  under  intelligent  guidance  from  with- 
out, or  is  itself  a  spiritual  Ego,  and  highly 
intelligent     Does  the  original  atomic  consti- 
tution occasionally  produce  chaos,  and  not 
order?    Nay,  must  not  a  constitution  that 
can  be  thought  as  an  ordered  system  always 
produce  order?     'Necessity'   means  rule, 
order,  subordination  of  effect  to  cause,  and 
nothing  else  can   be  thought,   because  to 
think  is  to  submit  the  object  thought  to  the 
law  and  rule  of  thinking ;  nothing  else  can 
be  affirmed  intelligently.     No  thought  cor- 
retponds  to  the  mere  word  '  chance.'    And 


how  could  the  same  original  constitution 
produce  now  chaos,  now  order  ?  It  could 
only  be,  relatively  speaking^  chaos,  a  lesser 
order,  or  an  order  not  to  us  fully  intelligible 
— yet  still  potentially  intelligible — therefore 
order.  But  there  is  indeed  a  necessity  of 
self-existence ;  only  that  cannot  be  an  hypo- 
thetic phenomenal  thing  like  those  shifting 
atoms.  That  is  unchanging,  real,  right,  goo<^ 
with  a  reality,  rightness,  and  goodness  above 
our  thought,  as  we  are  now,  though  the 
source  and  substance  of  ours.  That  the 
purpose  in  nature  sometimes  seems  to  us 
evil  or  foolish  is  also  true,  as  likewise  that 
the  purpose  seems  sometimes  frustrated,  a» 
in  germs  that  perish.  But  then  I  have  ad- 
mitted that  all  ends  are  but  partially  under- 
stood by  us,  and  prove  themselves  means  to 
further  ends  which  we  can  often  see  to  be 
good ;  and  these,  again,  are  means  to  ends 
out  of  our  view.  Often  the  end  is  not  what 
we  have  supposed.  Nay,  there  are  many 
ends  being  answered  even  at  the  moment, 
besides  the  one  we  see. 

Need  we  then  limit,  as  Mill  suggests^ 
God's  goodness,  or  His  power  ?  Now,  Di- 
vine goodness  is  doubtless  not  exactly  like 
ours ;  but  must  it  not  transcend,  instead  of 
falling  below  our  ideal?  It  must  include 
that,  as  being  the  inspirer  and  reality  and 
source  of  ours.  But  are  we  judges  of  the 
ultimately  best  ?  Divine  power  in  one  sense 
may  be  limited.  God  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  the  best ;  and  that  best  is  what  is,  if  we 
saw  the  end.  He  wills  what  is,  and  can 
will  no  otherwise ;  for  what  is  is  Himself,  the 
Possible,  the  Real ;  and  is  real  and  right  and 
true  in  itself ;  it  flows  from  the  eternal  and 
perfect  One.  Though  it  may  be  truly  evil 
in  its  present  imperfect  state,  in  its  transi- 
tion, as  we  know  it  now,  relatively  evil,  God, 
willing  and  seeing  it  as  part  of  the  whole, 
which  is  its  true  essential  state,  wills  always 
good  and  not  evil.  Whatever  is  is  right; 
but  that  maxim  may  be  abused  by  being 
misunderstood,  for  the  evil  is  not ;  it  is  only 
as  the  illusive  appearance  of  the  reality  to 
us.  This  St  Augustine  excellently  explains 
in  his  '*  Confessions."  Yet  it  is  false  to  say 
that  God's  power  is  limited,  because  absurdi- 
ties and  wrong  are  impossibilities,  not  ob- 
jects of  power ;  all  that  can  be  is.  Do  we 
really  believe,  with  Alphonso  of  Castile  and 
certain  recent  writers  of  verse,  that  we  could 
give  Ood  some  good  advice  ? 

Some  profound  pantheistic  philosophers 
like  Spinoza  have  not  seen  their  way  to  ad- 
mitting a  personal  immortality  or  a  personal 
Ood.  I  apprehend  that  is  because  they  have 
not  mspea  the  idea  of  personality.  Spi- 
noza believes  in  one  substance  with  infinite 
attributes,  and  infinite  modes  of  those  attri- 
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bates.  '  The  only  attributes  we  know  of,  how* 
eyer,'  he  says,  '  are  thought  and  extension.' 
What  fundamentally  vitiates  his  philosophy 
is  putting  these  side  by  side — whereas  ex- 
tennan  is  but  a  mode  of  thought.  These  in- 
dividual men  he  regards  as  modes  of  those 
attributes;  and  the  modes  pass,  arise,  and 
yanish,  he  says,  while  the  substance  remains. 
Tet  if  the  modes  all  vanish  which  constitute 
the  attributes,  if  these  are  unreal  and  illu- 
sory, must  not  the  attributes  be  so  likewise  ? 
And  if  the  attributes  are  so,  since  these 
must  be  grounded  in,  supported,  caused  by, 
the  substance,  and  express  the  nature  of  the 
substance,  must  not  the  substance  be  illusory 
also?  And  if  so,  all  goes  together.  If 
Spinoza  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  substance, 
how  could  he  conceive  this  eternal  substance 
at  all  ?  how  could  he  know  about  it  ?  To 
distinguish  between  substance  and  mode, 
the  passing  and  the  permanent,  must  he  not 
have  had  the  types  of  both  in  his  own 
spirit  ?  must  he  not  have  been  both  ?  and 
must  it  not  have  been  in  and  through  and 
by  these  very  changing  thoughts  of  his, 
whether  as  his,  or  as  appearances  to  him  of 
the  outer  world,  that  he  got  his  idea  of  the 
eternal  substance  revealing  itself  in  the  at- 
tributes of  thought  and  extension,  and  re- 
vealing itself  in  the  modes  of  these  ?  But 
can  the  spirit  that  knows  the  eternal  sub- 
stance, that  has  the  type  of  it  within,  be 
other  than  that  eternal  substance  ?  And  if 
the  thought  and  extension,  if  mind  and 
the  body  through  which  and  in  which  alone 
it  can  be  known  by  men,  and  which  are 
theirs,  which  are  a  part  of  them,  if  these  are 
all  in  perpetual  flux,  if  these  are  unreal  and 
illusory,  must  it  not  be  the  same  ?  Which 
is  absurd,  for  then  there  is  no  thought  and 
no  thinker ;  for  if  there  be  no  thought,  there 
is  no  thinker.  And,  according  to  Spinoza, 
all  particular  successions  of  thoughts,  being 
only  modes,  are  equally  unreal ;  but  an  ad- 
dition of  infinite  negatives  cannot  make  a 
positive — a  thousand  noughts  do  not  make 
one.  Our  existence  is  in  thought;  and  if 
that  be  unreal,  then  so  is  our  existence,  and 
ire  certainly  cannot  know  that  there  is  real 
existence  at  all.  If  we  know  it,  we  must 
have  it ;  but  we  have  it  in  and  by  thought. 
Cogito,  ergo  sum  is  a  fair  inference,  though 
we  know  our  existence,  without  inference, 
in  and  by  thought.  It  is  by  thought  Spino- 
la  knows  the  real  and  eternal  substance,  yet 
he  says  thought  is  unreal  and  illusory ;  for 
if  it  flashes  up  out  of  nothing,  and  perishes 
the  next  moment,  it  must  be  so.  Yet  how 
can  that  which  has  no  stability  and  perma- 
nence in  it  know  the  real  and  permanent? 
how  image,  how  reflect,  how  conceive,  how 
name  it  ?     But  Spinoza  failed  to  see  that  it 


is  only  by  means  of  this  very  flux  of  pheno- 
mena, by  the  intuition  of  its  ow^n  identity 
amid  the  differences,  and  by  the  identity  of 
type,  by  the  similarity,  by  the  recognition 
in  memory,  which  its  own  permanent  self 
establishes  among  different  and  successive 
phenomena,  as  well  as  by  the  comparison  of 
such  experiences  with  those  of  other  similar 
self -identical  permanent  thinkers,  whom  it 
claims  kindred  with,  and  who  awaken  its 
own  life,  with  whom*  it  feels  identity,  union, 
fellowship,  that  it  is  only  t^us  the  spirit  of 
the  thinker  can  conceive  of  substance  and 
its  attributes  at  all ;  therefore  not  onlv  must 
the  substance  be  within,  but  thought  and  its 
modes  at  any  rate  must  partake  of  the  reality 
and  permanence  of  substance.  It  was  in 
fact  the  thinker,  the  person,  the  essential  ac- 
tivity of  substance  that  Spinoza  failed  dis- 
tinctly to  grasp.  Himself  the  thinker  was 
in  his  system,  in  truth,  unaccounted  for,  left 
out  in  the  cold,  and  he  only  accounted  for  a 
Somewhat,  presumed  to  be  a  long  way  off 
from  him,  that  he  believed  himself  to  be 
contemplating.  He  says  indeed  expressly 
that  it  is  only  for  us,  to  our  understandings, 
that  substance  manifests  itself  as  thought 
and  extension;  in  itself  it  has  not  these. 
Therefore  evidently  these,  as  well  as  wo  our^ 
selves,  are  totally  unconcerned  in  all  this; 
and  the  part  of  philosophy  that  interests  us 
has  still  to  begin.  We  have  thought  and 
extension,  and  we  know  that  we  are  sub- 
stantial. In  us  substance  has  these  attri- 
butes. If  Spinoza  says,  it  only  seem^  to 
have,  then  we  ask.  Why  ?  And  to  this  we 
get  no  answer.  It  is  thought  that  says  all 
this  about  substance — that  it  only  seems  to 
have  thought,  &c.  If  thought  itself  only 
seems,  thought  can  affirm  nothing  about  it- 
self, and  still  less  about  "  substance.'*  Shall 
thought  repudiate  itself?  Thought  is,  or 
nothing  is.  Let  us  interpret  it,  if  possible ; 
this  certainly  is  not  the  way.  And  who  are 
we  to  whom,  it  is  admitted,  substance  mani- 
fests itself  in  this  illusory  manner?  Nay, 
substance  may  not  be  exhausted  in  us,  and 
that  of  course  I  fully  admit ;  but  we  cannot 
be  illusion,  we  cannot  but  be  permanent,  nor 
can  our  thought  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  the 
only  basis  of  our  knowledge  about  this  or 
anything  else.  What  does  this  prove  but 
that  we  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  our 
own  being,  of  our  own  thought?  But  the 
mere  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  we  ex- 
isted before  birth,  or  how  we  shall  exist 
after  death,  the  mere  fact  of  these  two  shut 
gateways  of  oar  imagination  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  show  that  we  are  bubbles,  unsub- 
stantial, modes,  accidents,  unrealities,  "  rain- 
bows on  a  cloud,"  as  Hartmann  has  it — ^I 
mean  on  Spinoza's,  or  any  other  pantheistic 
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showing.  The  living  spirit,  as  active  source 
and  basis  of  all  phenomena,  is  not  grasped 
at  all  in  these  systems ;  and  vet  the  systems 
themselves  were  utterly  impossible  without 
this.  If  we  are  "  modes,"  we  and  the  modes 
must  have  somehow  a  permanent  reality, 
which  however  our  present  understanding 
may  be  unable  fully  to  comprehend. 

What  is  really  purposed  by  positivism  and 
pantheism  both,  is  to  give  a  permanent  value 
to  the  infinite  procession  of  creatures  which 
neither  creature  possesses.  *  But  a  chain  is 
not  stronger  than  its  weakest  point.*  Here 
they  are  all  weak  points ! 

But  whatever  be  the  common  opinion  of 
his  doctrine,  I  believe  that  Spinoza  held  hu- 
man immortality  precisely  in  the  sense  that 
Aristotle  held  it  (see  Eth.  Th.  v.),  and  Aris- 
totle held  that  the  vot)^  noirfriKO^  is 
immortal — the  active,  though  not  the  pas- 
sive intellect  What  he  meant  by  this  we 
may  have  some  notion  of  by  remembering 
how  he  defined  the  Divine  intellect^ — votffft^ 
rtj?  votjaeoji.  And  so  in  Part  V.  Spinoza 
speaks  of  the  intellectual  intuition,  the  pure 
divine  contemplation,  as  surviving  death. 
They  both  say  that  memory  and  discursive 
thought  and  affection  perish  with  the  body. 
That  does  not  seem,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
argued,  at  all  to  follow ;  nevertheless,  I  have 
also  argued  that  we  must  own  with  them 
these  phenomenal  modes  of  being  not  to  be 
absolutely  permanent.  They  have  their 
reality  in  the  action,  reason,  or  intuition, 
which  is  permanent  But  these  thinkers 
did  not  recognize  that  our  mortal  faculties 
and  acquisitions  are  transfigured  and  made 
substantial  in  that  higher  state,  that  they 
can  by  no  means  be  destroyed,  and  hence 
that  our  inmost  personality  cannot  perish. 
This  is,  of  course,  very  important,  because 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  immortality  of 
the  person,  the  immortal  lacking  identity 
with  the  mortal.  Now  can  there  be  indeed 
a  preservation  of  individuality  in  the  Divine  ? 
I  answer.  Yes ;  otherwise  there  were  no  indi- 
viduality in  the  human.  Persons  are  in  the 
Divine  in  a  transcendent  sense  that  we  cannot 
comprehend,  because  the  lower  of  course 
cannot  comprehend  the  higher,  though  the 
higher  can  and  does  comprehend  the  lower ; 
in  the  higher  there  is  the  full  noumenon 
and  phenomenon,  but  the  phenomenon  is 
interpreted ;  the  reason  and  meaning  of  it 
are  manifest.  (On  this  point  see  James 
Hip  ton's  *  The  Art  of  Thinking,  and  other 
Essays.*)  There  can  be  no  noumenon  with- 
out phenomenon,  any  more  than  there  can 
be  phenomenon  without  noumenon.  It  has 
been  rightly  maintained  that  consciousness 
is  impossible  without  subject  and  object, 
without  distinction  of  knower  and  known. 


The  'absolute'  that  is  not  relative  is  an 
abstract  term  only ;  and  well  may  Mansel 
triumphantly  break  the  logical  shins  of  his 
readers  over  it  If  we  insist  on  defining 
God  as  the  absolute  blank  effacement  of  all 
difference,  as  abstract  unity,  we  must  cer- 
tainly, with  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Spencer, 
with  Scbelling  and  Hartmann,  deny  Him 
consciousness. 

But,  then,  what  is  the  use  and  meaning  of 
Him  ?  Why  imagine  a  God  at  all  ?  What 
r6le  does  He  fulfil?  Hartmann,  indeed, 
elaborately  explains  that  He  does  the  most 
transcendent  acts  of  wisdom  in  the  world 
without  any  consciousness  whatever.  But 
really  one  cannot  discuss  so  apparently  non- 
sensical a  paradox.  If  it  were  true,  then 
Hartmann  no  doubt  might  make  out  his  case 
for  the  non-immortality  of  man;  for  what 
is  essential  in  us  would  be  unconscious,  and 
according  to  him  consciousness  arises  from 
the  unconscious  in  matter  meeting,  and  op- 
posing the  unconscious  in  mind !  He  has 
what  seems  the  most  far-fetched,  incon- 
ceivable, and  inadequate  explanation  possible 
of  why  these  two  unconscious  factors  should 
become  conscious  on  meeting  at  all,  if  they 
were  otherwise  in  their  own  inmost  na- 
ture. In  this  system  there  is  indeed  no 
difference  between  'mind'  and  'matter.' 
In  fact,  there  is  and  can  be  neither.  But 
consciousness  is  said  to  arise  from  the  '  stu- 
pefaction '  of  these  inconceivable  and 
imaginary  factors  on  meeting.  Stupefac- 
tion and  astonishment  in  the  unconscious  1 
But  'consciousness'  is  an  unessential  by- 
play, and  a  great  mistake,  and  will  soon 
come  to  an  end,  we  are  assured.  Hart- 
mann says  that  the  'forces  within'  come 
into  contact  with  the  '  forces  without,'  and 
that  thence  consciousness  emerges.  But 
what  is  the  difference  between  forces  *  with- 
in '  and  forces  '  without,'  if  both  are  alike 
unconscious  ?  There  is  none.  '  Within ' 
what?  'Without'  what?  Not  within  a 
person,  for  there  can  be  no  person  before 
consciousness.  As  neither  perceiving  nor 
perceived,  what  are  these  forces?  How  do 
they  ever  emerge  from  their  blank  nihility  ? 
Why,  there  can  be  no  object  without  a  sub- 
ject, no  forces  without,  because  there  is  no 
consciousness  for  them  to  be  out  of,  there- 
fore no  external  world,  and  no  mental  world, 
therefore  nothing  at  all. 

Should  the  Deity  succeed  in  reducing 
Himself — or  rather,  should  we  succeed  in 
reducing  Him — by  the  extraordinary,  ab- 
surd, and  unintelligible  process  which  the 
pessimists  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  en- 
deavour to  describe — to  unconsciousness, 
what  should  prevent  Him  from  becoming 
conscious  (in  creatures)  again  ?     Experience 
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of  the  mistake  ?  How  can  that  influence  Him 
after  He  has  become  unconscious?  Is  it 
not  to  be  feared  that  in  the  infinitude  of 
past  ages  He  has  already  made  that  grave 
mistake,  as  pessimists  deem  it,  many  a  time, 
and  that  nothing  can  keep  him  from  it,  even 
if  the  suicidal  aspirations  of  all  creatures 
everywhere  should  become  universal,  of 
which  there  is  no  immediate  probability? 
Extravagant  as  all  this  system — which  has  a 
considerable  following,  strange  to  say,  in 
modern  Germany— may  be,  the  assumption 
on  which  it  is  based  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  age — that  the  prevalent  pain,  misery, 
hopeless  poverty  of  the  masses,  the  hard, 
tyrannous  graspingness  of  the  richer  and 
well-to-do,  the  general  ennui  and  despair,  or 
welt-ackmerz,  has  no  meaning  beyond  itself ; 
that  there  are  no  rich  sweetnesses  in  adver- 
sity, but  that  all  is  pure  evil,  as  it  seems,  the 
only  escape  from  which  lies  in  returning  to 
universal  unconsciousness,  for  that  pain 
grows  with  civilization,  disease  becomes 
more  complicated  and  incurable,  the  nervous 
system  becomes  more  sensitive  to  agony, 
and  the  desires  of  men  become  ever  more 
antagonistic  and  irreconcilable.  All  is  found 
out  to  be  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  while 
it  is  proved  that  there  is  no  hereafter,  no 
compensation  for  suffering  and  injustice. 
Nor  can  inherited  evil  habits — -fate — be 
broken  through ;  men  are  slaves  of  sin  for 
evermore.  Ah!  this  commends  itself  to 
the  weary  man  who  suffers  in  himself,  and 
feels  the  burden  of  all  this  unintelligible 
world ;  who  beholds  the  shaping  of  weapons 
of  slaughter,  ever  more  terrible,  the  toiling 
lives  of  millions,  stunted,  irreclaimably 
vicious,  bom  evil  and  with  evil  surround- 
ings, deprived  of  all  humanizing  influences 
that  can  influence  them,  even  external  nature 
made  black  and  hideous  for  them  in  their 
manufactories;  who  sees  starving  children 
moaning,  tortured,  murdered;  the  red 
heaps  of  mangled,  dishonoured  and  groan- 
ing bodies  on  a  myriad  battlefields ;  and  all 
the  foul  wrongs  men  do  to  one  another — 
how  they  hate  and  bite  and  devour  one 
another;  our  frivolity,  too,  our  emptiness, 
onr  ephemeral  span  of  life !  Aye,  but  God 
reigns.  He  overrules  the  evil  for  the  good 
of  all  His  sons.  He  kills  to  make  alive.  To 
deeper  and  deeper  abysses  He  leads,  but 
only  that  the  very  root  of  evil  may  be  de- 
stroyed, that  Satan's  unsatisfying  lie  of  a 
self-life  may  be  exposed  in  all  the  nakedness 
of  its  deformity,  and  contradicted  before  the 
universe  once  for  all.  Out  of  the  eater 
comes  forth  meat  Christ  Jesus  has  read 
for  us  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  Drinking 
the  cup  of  the  Father's  wrath  to  the  dregs, 
He  has  felt  and  pronounced  it  to  be  Love. 


And  if  Faith  can  so  drink  the  Cup,  she  too 
shall  smile  with  martyrs  in  the  midst  of 
flame. 

But  even  Hartmann  takes  the  material 
'forces'  far  too  naively  as  he  finds  them, 
instead  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  con- 
cepts that  are  supposed  to  reveal  them. 
Yet  he  is  far  too  much  of  a  philosopher  not 
clearly  to  see  that  they  are  the  very  focus  of 
intelligence;  only  he  perversely  chooses  to 
say  that  this  intelligence  is  unconscious. 
And  he  never  asks  himself  the  question  at 
all  whether  all  this  material  world  is  not 
mere  phenomenon  relative  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  intelligence?  He  is  satisfied 
with  calling  it  unconscious,  because  we  our- 
selves are  not  in  the  secrets  of  its  con- 
sciousness. He  curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, admits  that  the  orders  of  existences 
which  appear  to  us — taking  for  granted  that 
we  know  them  quite  adequately — really  are 
just  precisely  as  they  appear  to  us :  and  so 
he  maintains  that  protoplasms,  cells,  fibres, 
and  all  the  zoophytes,  &c.,  even  atoms — if 
we  mean  by  atoms  centres  of  force — have  a 
kind  of  consciousness.  But  he  is  again  too 
much  of  a  philosopher  not  to  see  that  these 
detached  grains  of  sensitiveness  merely 
added  together  will  not  account  for  the 
order  of  the  external  wo^ld,  and  so  he  has 
recourse  to  his  unconscious  consciousness,  to 
his  unwise  wisdom,  to  his  unintelligent  (or 
foolish  ?)  intelligence — which  is  God !  Hav- 
ing dug  deep  into  the  mines  of  consciousness 
for  the  noblest  attributes  of  his  own  con-; 
scious  spirit,  he  proceeds  to  place  these 
outside  himself,  and  endeavour  (in  words 
only,  however,  for  nothing  more  is  possible) 
to  deprive  them  of  that  which  is  their  es- 
sential and  common  differentia,  conscious- 
ness ;  he  proceeds  to  assert  that,  though  in 
him  and  in  all  of  us  where  he  finds  them 
they,  of  course,  belong  to  conscious  spirit,  a 
personality,  yet  in  the  outer  world,  and  in 
the  common  principle  or  root  of  both 
worlds  (!)  they  exist  by  themselves  deprived 
of  consciousness.  But  at  every  step  of  his 
demonstration  he  really  uses  self-contra- 
dictory phraseology.  It  is  far  more  self- 
contradictory  than  the  flesh  without  the 
blood  which  Portia  so  aggravatingly  insists 
that  Shylock  shall  take,  a  distinction  to 
which,  as  it  always  seemed  to  me,  Shylock 
so  reasonably  demurred.  The  world  is  found 
to  be  one  vast  system  of  thought ;  only  so 
can  it  be  talked  of,  or  conceived,  or  ex- 
plained by  science,  and  therefore  forsooth 
the  world  is  without  thought,  unconscious, 
has  only  the  dead  forms  of  it  (whatever  they 
may  be),  which  no  one  can  possibly  con- 
ceive ;  yet  the  world  is  active,  is  alive.  Is 
that  only  as  a  galvanized  corpse?      *Nay, 
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Ust  to  W  vithoot  eosKiotu  tfaoagfat  u  more 
bocJe  tlkaa  to  be  whh  h.'  WelL  ve  know  the 
actintT  '^f  oar  ovd  codkioiu  Fpirita,  and  we 
ksov  %  Kmilar  aetiThj  vitboot  lu,  with  all 
ikfc  Bgiif  (^  rooftnonsoeaA  abcmt  it.  Bat 
tJ9»  '  TabcoiuciouA  cozifooiisDefla.'  what  Ls 
tlida  \  Mo^t  Dot  thift  outer  thought  he  con- 
KsoQft.  if  we  odIj  saw  behind  the  appear- 
acoeft?  HarUna&D  Is  solelj  miiJed  in  this 
matUT  by  not  neeing  that  oar  nx>des  of  con 
wnoofoa*  maj  not  be  the  onlj  ones,  nay, 
cannot  be.  I  admit  all  that  he  sars  about 
the  inadeqTiatenesft  of  discorsive,  logical, 
ta«y^!:«Rr«,  stohioiu  thought  to  account  for 
iU0:'.L  I  hare  argued  that  elaborately  in 
*Th«  <xrtit«mporarT  Review*  (as  against 
B^rrkeley  and  others),  and  shown  that  there 
cannot  be  a  God  possessed  of  such  a  mind 
a*  oar^.  But  the  source,  the  principle  of 
•officiant  reav»n«  the  cause,  the  reality  of  oar 
time-thougijt  can  only  be  a  transcendent  in- 
tuition, a  tran«»cendent  consciousness.  And 
llartmann.  strangely  enough,  in  some  pas- 
Bi^e^  seem^  almost  to  grant  this.  The  Ele- 
atic^  and  Xe^^platonisU  have  similar  ideas 
about  the  Odc,  the  Source  of  All,  which 
they  say  must  be  above  being.  But  this 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  many  is  the 
diffR'ultv.  The  conscious  hierarchies  of 
NV>p!atoni»m  do  ac':ount  for  the  world; 
hut  th<f  one  remaining  unconscious  even 
while  manifeKting  itiiclf  in  the  many  b  a 
flight  l>eyond  the  Eleatic  or  the  Neopla- 
X0tu\sX,  and  accounts  for  nothing;  for  the 
many  clearly  di.splays  a  pervading  and  all- 
hanrjonizing  conhciousness.  An  all-har- 
monizing intelligence  Hartmann,  however, 
urge*  need  not  f>e,  cannot  be,  as  ours.  And 
that  f  cordially  grant.  But  do  not  there- 
fore mortt  unwarrantably  cut  the  very  throat 
tA  your  intelligence  by  calling  it  unconMctous, 
Moreover,  if  the  many,  with  its  all-har- 
moni;sing  inU^lligence,  were  not  also  in  the 
One,  the  many,  the  world,  we  ourselves, 
should  never  emerge  at  all ;  there  would  he 
no  many ;  we  should  not  be.  In  truth,  the 
One  is  zero,  is  nothing,  without  the  many ; 
the  many  are  zero,  are  nothing,  without  the 
One.  It  is  llegers  glory  to  have  demon- 
strated that  the  lielative  is  the  True. 

Indeed,  the  *  God '  of  post-Kantian  Ger- 
man philosophy  is  no  god  at  all.  He  does 
not  implicitly  contain  the  world,  though  He 
is  said  to  bring  it  forth.  He  is  no  adequate 
cause,  lie  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  pure 
potentiality,  the  hyle,  the  matter,  of  Aris- 
totle, and  therefore  really  more  impotent 
than  the  formed  'matter'  of  Materialism. 
This  is  a  grave  asMcrtion,  yet  true.  But  you 
want  the  form,  the  energeia^  the  principle  of 
motion  or  development,  the  idea,  the  spirit 
One  would  think  this  was  the  right  God,  and 


the  vulgar,  with  their  healthy  instincts,  are 
inclined  to  think  so  too.  But  this,  with 
German  pantheism,  only  comes  afUr,  His 
is  apparently  the  result  of  the  self-develop- 
ment of  the  kyle.  Reason,  says  Benan  ex- 
pressly, is  organizing  God.  Who  and  wfamt 
then  is  this  impersonal  reason  ?  An  absur- 
dity, a  figment!  And  yet  you  never  get 
further  than  the  human  spirit  as  it  is  now, 
the  human  soul  as  artist  and  as  thinker, 
as  Schelling  or  as  HegeL  Schelling's 
Indifference-point  of  subject  and  object  be- 
comes first  object,  then  subject.  Why  and 
where  and  how  did  it  b^n  to  do  thitt,  be- 
ing but  bhink  self-identity  f  Flchte's  abso- 
lute Ego,  in  order  to  be  conscious  (how, 
if  it  were  not  conscious,  to  begin  with?) 
became  many  empirical  E^os,  i.e.,  ourselves, 
and  created  an  opposition  in  itself,  which 
we  call  the  external  world.  But  Grod^s 
proper  godlike  state  is  ahead  in  both  cases 
— in  time,  in  men ;  we  are  the  best  state  Grod 
has  yet  arrived  at  And  yet,  after  all,  we 
are  perishable  bubbles!  mere  phenomena! 
mere  empirical  Egos !  Surely  this  is  anoma- 
lous. One  would  think  that  with  infinite 
past  time  to  work  in,  something  more  satis- 
factory might  have  got  itself  put  together — 
'  Nascetur  ridiculus  mus ' — and  these  human 
bubbles  are  God's  best  work !  One  cannot 
say  much  for  it,  to  be  quite  candid ;  nay, 
these  bubbles  are  God  Himself  at  His  best ! 
So  also  sav  Mr.  F.  Harrison  and  the  Pou- 
tivists.  We  are  to  worship  roan,  not  as  he 
is  in  God,  eternal  in  Christ,  but  as  the  poor 
fleeting  shadow-pantomime  he  is  now  and 
here — a**  our  own  abstract  idea —  a  poor,  weak, 
evil,  transitory  phantom-God,  indeed !  In- 
finite past  time  has  not  *  organized '  Gk>d 
yet;  why  should  the  future?  And  the  end, 
the  result,  is  no  more  contained  in  the 
alleged  beginning,  than  it  is  in  the  blind 
*  force '  or  nebula,  or  bacteria  of  Material- 
ism. The  absolute  spirit  can  only  be  known 
in  ourselves,  and  in  others  like  us,  and  in 
the  cosmos  external  to  us.  These,  at  any 
rate,  are  what  common  men  want  to  account 
for  and  understand.  But  the  absolute 
spirit,  which  these  philosophers  show  us  at 
the  beginning,  has  no  apparent  relation  to 
these,  and  certainly  no  apparent  tendency 
to  produce  them.  We  are  personal  spirits, 
and  interested  in  ourselves.  If  philosophy 
is  so  high  and  mighty  that  she  will  not 
condescend  to  talk  about  ourselves  at  all,  we, 
on  the  other  band,  are  not  much  interested 
in  her  sermons,  because  she  seemed  to  pro- 
fess that  she  was  going  to  explain  to  us  aQ 
about  *  man '  and  *  nature ' — we  are  *  men,' 
and  out  there  is  nature.  Nothing  can  be 
more  monstrous  and  absurd  than  the  way  in 
which  these  philosophers  talk  with  contempt 
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of  tliis  '  empirical  Ego  of  ours,'  anU  profess 
for  their  part  to  be  concerned  only  with 
'the  absolute  Ego.'  What  on  earth  are 
they,  the  thinkers,  but  'empirical  Egos,' 
whose  thought  (more  or  less)  hangs  to- 
gether? and  if  they  do  know  anything  about 
the  '  absolute  Ego,'  they  can  only  find  the 
type  of  it  in  themselves,  in  their  own  per- 
sonal empirical  selves ;  if  it  really  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  own  conscious  spirits,  then 
it  can  only  be  an  abstract  notion,  a  mere 
philosopher's  toy,  upon  which  grave  men 
with  urgent,  practical  interests  can  only  look 
with  passing  amusement,  perhaps  pity.  The 
true  absolute  Ego  must  be  the  Ego  in  which, 
or  of  whom,  all  empirical  Egos  partake,  the 
very  substance  and  source  of  their  moral 
beings,  and  of  their  personal  affections, 
which  enables  them  to  exchange  thoughts, 
to  work  for  a  common  end ;  which  enables 
them  to  love,  to  sympathize,  to  give  them- 
selves to  one  another  in  service,  to  form  one 
grand  community,  however  the  members  of 
it  may  be  separated  by  time  and  by  space. 
And  that  Ego  must  be  before,  must  be 
above,  must  contain  all  the  rest  That  Ego 
must  be  Spirit  supremely  conscious,  and  we 
spirits  in  Him.  *  In  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.'  Neither  can 
any  in  Him  perish  so  long  as  He  remains. 
He  loves  us  in  the  perfect  Son,  in  whom  He 
sees  us,  and  we  are  to  love  Him,  yea,  and 
all  in  Him,  returning  to  Him,  drawn  by 
His  Spirit  in  each  one,  though  we  must 
wander  for  awhile.  Here  is  the  principle 
of  repulsion  making  the  distinction,  which 
ir.  essential  to  the  attraction,  to  love,  to 
consciousness.  And  hence  the  infinite  uni- 
verse. God  distinguishes  these  persons 
from  Himself,  even  as  we  distinguish  our 
thoughts  from  ourselves,  though  He  knows 
they  are  in  Him.  Hutchison  Stirling,  our 
emment  metaphysician,  has  opened  up 
this  thought,  as  in  Hegel.  Subject  and 
object  are  indeed  in  Him  one,  but  one  in 
many,  one  in  all.  And  this  is  the  only 
identity  or  unity  possible ;  mere  blank  self- 
identity,  A= A,  or  0=0  is  none.  This  is 
the  true  reconciliation  of  theism  and  panthe- 
ism, warranted  by  reason  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

Yet  we  lack  the  highest  comprehensive 
intuition  that  finally  identifies  all  in  one. 
In  conscious  spirit  is  the  very  pulse  of 
being,  is  all  activity.  Hegel  has  shown  that 
more  clearly  than  all,  and  yet  he  did  wrong 
to  make  logical  human  thought  the  all  in 
alL  But  of  Schelling  and  Fichte  in  their 
earlier  stages  (and  of  Spinoza,  as  he  is  gen- 
eraDy  understood)  it  may  be  asked,  if  the 
empirical  Egos,  if  the  personal  spirits,  are 
all  nothing,  merely  temporary  unsubstantial 


phenomena,  beginning  and  perishing  at 
death,  what  becomes  of  the  absolute  Ego 
which  thus  manifests  itself,  which  thus  at* 
tains  to  consciousness  in  men  ?  It  seemed 
to  be  little  enough  before,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  still  less  after !  Again  the  an- 
swer would  probably  be  that  the  race  is  real, 
though  the  individual  is  not.  But  this 
is  utterly  unphilosophical.  The  race  is  com- 
posed of  individuals,  and  must  be  a  mere 
unsubstantial  shade  itself  if  all  the  members 
are;  while  itself  seems,  according  to  science, 
destined  to  disappear,  as  many  now  fossi- 
lized races  of  animals  have  done  before  it. 
Yet  Schelling  and  Fichte  thought  different- 
ly in  their  later  stages  on  this  important 
question,  though  it  may  suit  infidels  to 
sneer  at  their  later  views  as  adopted  in  their 
dotage.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  they  who 
know  the  absolute  are  nothing,  that  they 
upon  whom  true  being  can  arise  and  shine 
,out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  consciousness 
are  nothing,  but  that  this  idea  of  theirs, 
this  absolute  is  alone  real,  is  the  source  and 
substance  of  them,  though  it  will  exist  when 
they  are  not ;  in  fact  that  it  is  utterly  differ- 
ent from  them.  They  could  then  as  little 
know  it  as,  on  the  dualistic  hypothesis,  a 
mind  could  know  matter.  The  same  reason- 
ing applies  also  to  Hartmann's  Uuconscious, 
and  Spinoza's  Substance;  except  so  far  as 
that  involves  thought  and  extension,  and  there- 
fore involves  the  eternity  of  all  thoughts  and 
extensions,  all  minds  and  bodies,  all  men. 

It  may  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  if  we  and 
other  finite  '  modes  *  have  a  certain  duration,, 
that  makes  us  sufficiently  real.  I  do  not  think 
so.  Duration  is  only  relative.  Of  some 
duration  we  can  take  no  cognizance,  and 
our  duration  in  this  life  might  be  below  the 
minimum  sensibile  of  some  minds.  Whose 
shall  be  the  standard  of  measure?  But 
in  fact  no  duration  is  fixed ;  it  is  the  past 
becoming  the  future :  all  is  ever  changing. 
A  *  thing '  is  only  in  its  becoming  something 
else.  Hegel  has  proved  that  sufficiently. 
And  in  changing,  it  retains  its  identity. 
There  is  no  annihilation  conceivable,  or  sug- 
gested by  experience.  The  'modes'  pass, 
but  they  are  in  their  passing,  and  indeed  no 
otkertaise.  It  is  only  our  thought  that  thus 
presents  to  lis  ourselves  and  other  things  as 
in  time.  *The  One  remains,  the  many 
change  and  pass ; '  yet  remain  essentially  in 
the  One,  which  without  them  would  not  be. 

We  object  to  the  *  infinite  potency  of  mat' 
ter '  explanation  of  the  world  as  it  actually 
is,  including  man  and  his  faculties,  because, 
while  professing  to  include  the  present 
order  of  things  in  an  explanation  of  this, 
and  a  myriad  other  hypothetical  ones,  it 
really  neither  accounts  for  the  hypothetical 
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nor  the  actual.  The  hypothetical  possibili- 
tiea  indeed  we  might  willingly  leave  unpro- 
vided for,  but  we  object  to  their  throwing 
dust  in  our  eyes  by  way  of  helping  to  explain 
the  actual  fact,  though  they  do  no  such 
thing.  We  ask,  how  is  the  actual  possible  ? 
what  accounts  for  it  ?  And  the  answer  is 
that  an  infinite  number  of  other  orders 
of  things  was  also  possible,  this  among 
them.  But  on  the  contrary,  in  that  case 
the  others  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  ;  there  is  less  reason  than  ever  why  this 
one  should  be  rather  than  the  rest.  To  this 
it  is  replied  that  all  have  had,  or  will  have, 
their  turn, — the  unintelligible  as  well  as  the 
intelligible.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  such 
an  assertion  only  leaves  an  infinite  number 
of  imaginary  universes  to  be  accounted  for 
instead  of  one  ?  We  ask  you  to  explain  one, 
the  actual,  and  you  do  so  by  showing  us  a 
myriad  others  equally  unexplained  or  inex- 
plicable. What  surprises  us  most  is  that  so 
acute  a  thinker  as  Lange*  should  appear  to 
see  force  in  the  strange  Democritean  or 
Liicretian  theory,  that  man,  and  the  actual, 
purposeful  order  of  nature  are  only  some 
among  infinite  possibilities,  all  having  their 
turn.  We  urge  that  intelligence  and  order 
cannot  be  the  work  of  blind,  unintelligent 
chance,  nor  of  necessity — for  the  atomists 
have  almost  given  up  the  unintelligible  word 
Chance  as  a  first  cause,  to  substitute  Neces- 
sity. But  the  objection  to  that  word  is  its 
vagueness.  If,  however,  they  are  pressed, 
they  urge  that  unintelligent  atoms,  by  their 
necessary  constitution,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing intellect  and  order,  because  they  are 
also  capable  of  producing  an  infinite  number 
of  other  chaotic  universes.  That,  so  far  as 
I  understand  it,  is  the  contention  upon 
which  Lange  is  disposed  to  look  with  favour. 
This  actual  order  is  one  of  infinite  possi- 
bilities. But  what  we  deny  is  exactly  that. 
We  say  that,  however  possible  chaos,  or  an 
infinite  number  of  chaoses,  may  be  as  a  result 
of  the  constitution  of  unintelligent  atoms, 
the  actual  order  involving  human  intellect, 
and  apparent  purpose,  means  and  ends,  is 
not  thus  possible,  cannot  be  so  explained. 
There  is  no  jump  possible  from  oxygen  or 
hydrogen  or  carbon  atoms  to  the  one  and 
self-identical  intellect  conceiving  these  by 
virtue  of  its  own  powers  of  remembering, 
comparing,  differencing,  *  identifying,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  categories,  or  inherent 
manners  of  conceiving  and  feeling.  Nor 
even  if  you  tacked  on  an  imaginary  intellect 
or  subject  to  each  of  these  atoms  would  the 
jump  to  the  actual  order  of  things — ^to 
human  intellect,  and  the  world  we  know — 
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be  more  intelligible.  How  would  harmo- 
niou»and  purposeful  results  be  explained  by 
an  infinitude  of  separate  and  isolated  sub- 
jectivities? Here  again,  chaos,  but  not 
order,  might  be  expliuned.  And  how  would 
these  infiqitesimal  subjects  be  fused  into 
one  human  subject  capable  of  conceiving 
with  his  one  and  self-identical  consciousness, 
the  same  through  a  variety  of  experiences, 
through  different  times,  these  same  atoms 
and  their  supposed  subjectivity,  of  which 
we  can,  however,  form  no  distinct  concep- 
tion? How  should  all  these  myriad,  and 
scarcely  developed  differents  fuse  into  this 
one  and  self  •  identical,  fully  developed, 
human  subject,  the  same  through  so  many 
diverse  experiences?  This  is,  I  think,  a 
sufficient  answer  to  Professor  Clifford's 
theory  of  '  mind-elemenia.^  Atoms  and 
elements  are  mere  hypotheses,  and  of  not 
quite  unquestionable  value  even  in  their 
application  to  natural  science ;  but  it  is 
simply  a  grotesque  absurdity  to  apply  the 
hypotheses  to  mind,  of  which  the  very 
differentia  is  unity  through  diverse  experi- 
ences. There  is  nothing  in  common  between 
a  composition  of  atoms,  or  even  of  forces, 
and  the  one  self  or  spirit  that  is  alone  able 
of  conceiving  these — indeed,  by  virtue  of 
which  alone  these  can  exist — seeing  they  are 
essentially  conceptions  and  hypotheses  of 
the  one  self,  or  of  many  similar  selves. 
They  cannot  constitute  the  self,  because 
they,  in  order  to  be  conceivable,  presuppose 
the  self-conceiving  them.  Apart  from  the 
human  self,  they  can  only  be  the  operations 
of  intelligences,  or  of  one  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, so  (phenomenally)  appearing  to  us 
as  we  have  capacity  to  comprehend  them. 
But  further :  I  defy  Democritus,  Lucretius, 
or  Lange  to  conceive  at  all  of  atoms  other- 
wise than  as  arranged  in  some  order — and 
that  is  no  true  chaos ;  it  can  only  be  so  rela- 
tively speaking.  The  necessary  constitution 
of  the  atoms  which  atheistic  materialism  is 
forced  to  postulate  is  already  in  order,  for  it 
can  be  defined,  and  science  explains  it  to  us, 
i.e.,  it  is  subject  to  conditions  of  the  human 
reason.  In  fact,  nothing  but  an  order  is 
thinkable,  will  submit  to  the  primary  condi- 
tions of  being  thought  Unintelligent  atoms, 
therefore,  can  neither  produce  the  intelli- 
gent and  intelligible  order  we  know,  nor  can 
they  produce  any  imaginary  chaos.  So  the 
atheists  by  this  hypothesis  are  but  gratui- 
tously adding  to  their  own  difficulties,  and, 
like  the  cuttle,  enveloping  themselves  in  the 
ink  of  confusion  that  their  enemies  may  not 
find  them  out.  If  you  ascribe  all  to  chance, 
chance  is  the  negation  of  causation,  and  of 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and  there- 
fore this  is  finally  to   give  up  all   rational 
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explanation.  The  atoms,  forsooth,  fortui- 
tously fall  into  their  present  order,  because 
they  also  fortuitously  fall  into  infinite  other 
situations;  but  their  so  falling  in  one  case  is 
not  explained  by  their  falling  otherwise  an 
infinite  number  of  times  with  equally  little, 
or  indeed  no  explanation  at  all,  or  by  the  gra- 
tuitous assertion  that  they  so  fall.  How 
shall  chance  do  everything  in  turn,  when  it 
is  indeed  unthinkable,  and  able  to  do  no- 
thing ? 

But  of  course,  if  you  postulate  a  given 
constitution  of  atoms  as  self-existing  from 
the  first,  and  evolving  the  actual  order,  you 
postulate  a  first  cause  as  remote  as  possible 
from  fortuitous.  Indeed  Lange  is  emphatic 
in  repudiating  the  no-idea  of  *  chance '  as 
an  absurdity.  You  have  then  left  Necessity. 
B  ut  Necessity  again  is  a  mere  abstract  name 
until  you  give  some  definition  of  it.     It  is 

nyhow  a  conception  of  the  human  mind, 
aand  what  it  may  be  apart  from  any  mind 
conceiving  it,  who  will  undertake  to  say  ? 
What  it  means  in  the  mouth  of  a  material- 
ist, however,  is  the  self-existing  constitution 
of  elementary  atoms.  Let  us,  then,  keep  that 
signification  of  the  word  before  us.  This  is 
a  conception  belonging  to  the  region  of 
mathematical  quantity,  and  mechanical 
energy.  But  what  are  these  apart  from 
thought,  and  thought's  categories  ?  We  are 
here  certainly  in  the  region  of  law,  and  in- 
telligent order — even  of  necessary  order. 
Whence  shall  we  fetch  this  law,  order,  and 
necessity  except  out  of  the  thought  conceiv- 
ing it — thought  involving  one  thinker,  or 
many  similar  thinkers — which  is  what  we 
mean  by  Ego,  or  spirit  ?  But  if  the  necessary 
constitution  of  atoms  involves  intellect  and 
spirit  to  think  them,  and  if  yet  this  seems  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  actual  order  of 
the  universe,  which  suggests  more,  which 
suggests  purpose,  will  working  towards 
special  end^s,  it  seems  gratuitous  to  admit 
one  sort  of  intellectual  machinery,  while 
denying  another  so  much  more  capable  of 
explaining  the  facts.  But  though  the  ato- 
mic atheists  may  admit  even  this  degree  of 
intellect  without  so  intending,  they  do  in 
fact  grant  it,  and  cannot  help  themselves, 
because  indeed  reason  can  discern  nothing 
but  reason,  or  the  reflex  of  reason  in  the  so- 
called  material  sphere.  And  what  is  that 
reflex  but  reason  veiled,  or  imperfectly 
discerned?  It  is  ever  an  intellectual  con- 
struction with  intellectual  materials.  For 
even  so-called  sensible  qualities  are  sensations 
classified^  and  therefore  brought  under  the 
constructing    power    of    intellect,   poured, 

moreover,  into  the  moulds  of  our  general 
intellectual  abilities  to  conceive,  or  catego- 
ries,   such   as    number,    quantity,    quality, 


space,  unity,  differences,  etc.  But  outside 
our  human  minds  these  can  only  be  in  other 
minds  similar  to  ours.  Because  the  resul- 
tant preceptions,  or  conceptions,  itivolve 
essentially  a  classifying,  remembering,  com- 
paring Ego  or  self,  one  and  self-identical 
through  a  variety  of  experiences.  Now  the 
atomist  having  gone  so  far  with  us — albeit 
unwillingly — why  should  he  refuse  to  recog- 
nize purpose  where  there  is  good  evidence 
of  it  in  nature  ?  For  our  parts  we  are  free 
to  confess  that  the  appearance  of  purpose 
may  be  an  indication  of  some  operation  of 
a  faculty  higher  than  purpose,  beyond  it, 
and  so  appearing  to  us.  But  that  it  is  an 
indication  of  what  is  below,  and  less  than 
purpose,  we  do  not  admit.  It  is  at  least 
purpose  ;  but  what  appears  to  us  as  design 
may  in  reality  be  a  corresponding  operation 
on  the  part  of  a  much  higher  and  diviner 
Spirit. 

It  is  also  strange  how  Lange  seems  to 
regard  the  law^s  of  natural  selection,  and  the 
stability  or  permanence  of  the  purposeful  or 
useful,  as  contrasted  with  the  evanescence  of 
the  unpurposeful  or  useless,  as  a  kind  of 
happy  addition  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  supplementing 
their  atheistic  explanations  of  the  universe. 
But  how  in  the  name  of  reason  can  this 
order,  this  law  of  nature,  be  the  result 
either  of  accident  or  of  what  is  called  Blind 
Necessity  ?  What  is  there  in  Blind  Neces- 
sity to  make  order,  reason,  purpose,  utility, 
the  growth  of  intelligent  and  intelligible 
organizations,  more  stable  and  permanent 
than  anything  else?  Once  having  turned 
!  up,  they  are  so  in  themselves,  it  may  be 
answered.  Very  well ;  but  then  we  revert 
to  the  point  we  have  at  some  length  dis- 
cussed— how,  and  why  have  they  turned 
up  ?  But  in  truth  all  varieties,  or  differen- 
tiations, in  the  organic  as  in  the  inorganic, 
are  equally  impossible  without  adequate 
what    appears    to    us    unpurposeful 
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quite  as  impossible  as  the  more  apparently 
useful  remainder;  for  all  imply  an  order, 
are  brought  about  by  fixed,  adequate  means, 
in  accordance  with  permanent,  intelligible 
laws.  It  is  only  that  their  purpose  is  not 
so  clearly  manifest  to  us  in  some  instances 
as  in  others ;  their  meaning  and  reasonable 
signification  is  less  plain.  But  the  other 
notes  of  an  intellectual  product  which  we 
have  just  spoken  of  are  there.  And  since 
the  same  laws  are  in  operation  by  which  the 
manifestly  purposeful  results  were  effected, 
it  seems  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
faculty  corresponding  to  human  design  is 
also  operating  here,  only  in  a  mann'^r  not  so 
obvious  to  human  understanding.  It  is 
really  strange  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  should 
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not  see  that  his  own  novel,  elaborate,  and 
ingenious  book  of  Genesis,  explaining  the 
formation  of  organisms,  and  especially  of 
the  brain  (in  his  '  Psychology '),  is,  and 
can  only  be,  an  account  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  a  creating  intellect ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  by  natural  selection  generally. 
Yet  Mr.  Spencer  contracts  bis  account  of 
origination  by  law  with  the  old  belief  of 
intelligent  creation  1  How  should  Gx>d's 
creation  proceed  otherwise  than  by  lav  9 

But  to  speak  one  final  word  on  ressimism, 
which,  though  in  modern  Germany  only, 
and  in  the  far,  melancholy  East,  it  has  been 
characteristically  erected  into  a  system,  yet 
pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  mod- 
ern world  like  a  blight,  weighs  a  heavy,  if 
anavowed,  burden  upon  the  hearts  of  so 
many.  Even  in  England  it  has  found  more 
or  less  coherent  expression  in  recent  verse, 
and  in  painting.  In  Italy  it  took  form  in 
the  grand  poetry  of  Leopardi.  Even  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers  welt-echmerz  became 
half-articulate  in  the  melodious  wail  of 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Heine.  In  recent  Eng- 
lish verse  the  wailing  is  indeed  less  respecta- 
ble, and  hardly  a  welt-sekm^z,  for  there  is 
perhaps  a  more  pitiful  sorrow  in  the  world 
than  that  of  a  Nero,  or  Trimalchio,  unpack- 
ing the  heart  of  his  frenzied  lust  by  cursing 
like  a  drab,  because  of  his  own  limpness 
after  an  orey.  But  if  we  are  asked  what 
after  all  is  the  outcome  and  result  of  all  the 
evil  under  the  sun,  we  point  to  Christ  on 
the  cross.  Then  the  swine  of  Circe  rise  up 
from  their  orgies  to  jeer  at  us  for  this 
vaunted  Christian  symbol — a  gallows-tree  1 
Yes,  a  gallows-tree !  and  we  glory  in  it  We 
believe  that  the  Son  of  God  hung  there  to 
wrest  helPs  empire  from  it,  triumphing  for 
humanity,  for  the  world.  In  a  suffering, 
outcast,  degraded  Christ  we  glory — that 
He  is  with  and  in  the  poor,  the  suffering, 
outcast,  and  degraded.  Yea,  and  'all  the 
breasts-  of  all  the  loves'  poor  humanity  will 
reject  for  Him !  How  many  have  been  crowned 
conquerors,  because  of  love  in  them  embrac- 
ing suffering  for  others,  or  submitting  in 
perfect  faith  to  the  All-Father's  will !  And 
what  if  all,  in  their  measure,  shall  be,  in  the 
Supreme  Son,  redeemers  and  saviours  one 
day?  enabled  to  become  so  through  fiery 
discipline  rightly  used — learning  obedience, 
like  Jesus,  through  all  the  sin  and  suffering  ? 
walking  at  last  unmoved  in  the  furnace, 
though  heated  seven  times,  like  those  Jewish 
children  of  old,  with  One  for  their  comrade 
in  the  midst  of  it,  wliose  form  is  like  unto 
the  form  of  the  Son  of  God !  It  is  but  a 
coward's  part  to  desire  for  one's  self  annihi- 
lation, the  ignoble  repose  of  an  everlasting 


inactivity,  when  so  long  as  there  are  creatures 
there  must  be  ills  for  love  to  cure  by  volun- 
tary sharing.  Mr.  Harrison's  notions  of 
selfishness  must  be  eccentric,  for  he  assorefl 
us  that  his  desire  for  unending  idleness  is 
less  '  selfish '  than  this  noble  hope  of  Christ's 
disciple.  Is  it  no  fair  and  satisfying  con- 
summation of  all  this  purgatorial  earth-pain, 
if  we  poor  worms,  who  have  done  so  much 
wrong  to  so  many  and  to  ourselves,  if  we 
who  at  the  best  have  done  so  little  good,  if 
even  we  may  be  permitted,  like  St  Faul,  to 
'  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ '  for  the  sake  of  our  brethren 
in  the  world  ?  And  let  him  who  objects  to 
the  '  critic '  finding  fault  with  the  '  poet ' 
seriously  ask  himself  if  he  does  well  to  find 
fault  with  his  God.  Is  He  not  the  Poeta 
Sovrano,  the  Supreme  Artist,  the  Creator? 
Is  the  cross  indeed  'foolishness'  to  us? 
Shall  we  howl  and  blaspheme  because  we 
are  bidden  to  put  off  the  horned  satyr's 
bestial  hoof,  and  put  on  the  martyr's  human 
crown  ?  because,  at  whatever  cost  of  death- 
pangs,  which  are  birth-pangs,  we  are  bidden 
to  Met  the  ape  and  tiger  die '  within  us,  and 
to  claim  the  blood-bought  heritage  of  man ; 
to  be  '  born  again ' — human  f 

Note  on  the  Beabino  of  Phtsiologt  oh 
THE  Question  of  Imhobtalitt. 

But  the  teachings  of  physiology  must  not  be 
ignored.  And  these  teachings  are  either,  as 
one  school  contends,  that  the  nervous  motions 
proceed  pari  passu  with  all  thought  and  all 
sensation  as  invariable  conconutants ;  or,  as 
another  prefers  to  put  it,  that  the  former  are 
transformed  into  the  latter.  The  arguments  de- 
rivable from  experience  to  prove  this  are  very 
strong,  and  can  be  found  in  any  good  work  on 
mental  physiology.  This  constitutes,  no  doubt, 
a  formidable  difficulty  for  those  who  would 
maintain  that  the  conscious  person  may  con- 
tinue after  the  total  destruction  of  the  body 
at  death.  I  found  it  insuperable,  until  I  saw 
that  the  brain  and  body  (as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  external  world)  have  themselves  the 
nature  of  thought,  and  must  represent  a 
system  of  external  or  objective  thought,  which 
can  only  exist  in  a  conscious  self-identifying 
person,  or  persons — such  a  system  at  least 
modified  by  our  own  subjective  thought ;  the 
appearance  then  of  thought  without  to 
thought  within.  What  is  represented  here 
but  the  fact  of  a  wonderful  intercommunion 
of  spirits  or  intelligences,  the  solidarity  of  the 
universe  of  souls  ?  And  because  the  thinker 
himself,  and  we  who  know  him  no  longer,  at 
the  death  of  his  body  have  the  fact  of  this 
communion  presented  to  us  in  the  same  man- 
ner, because  the  interaction  of  the  persons  no 
longer  takes  place  in  the  same  phenomenal 
way,  shall  we  therefore  say  that  the  thinker 
himself  is  annihilated  ?  With  us  he  does  not 
communicate  any  longer  in  the  same  recogni- 
zable method — that  is  all  we  can  say — we  have 
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lost  the  traces  of  him.  For  the  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  was  the  normal  way  in  which  we 
intercommunicated  in  this  stage  of  our  exis- 
tence. If  he  were  changed  (as  the  mate- 
rialist contends)  into  gases  and  salts,  he  would 
be  changed  into  his  own  or  some  one  else^s 
ideas ;  and  this  is  not  very  conceivable.  One 
self-identical  person  cannot  well  be  hocus- 
pocused  into  another,  or  many  others,  as  to 
the  very  root  and  substance  of  him,  in  which, 
as  I  have  here  and  elsewhere  more  fully 
argued,  his  potential,  conscious,  personal  self- 
identification  through  memory  is  an  integral 
factor.  Yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should 
be  annihilated  without  being  changed  into 
something.  Force  persists,  though  its  form 
may  change.  But  lorce  is  an  idea  of  ours, 
and  changes  in  order  to  fulfil  itself  in  many 
phenomena.  We,  however,  thinkers  and 
willers,  voluntary  exerters  of  force,  must  be 
the  very  substance  of  it ;  while  the  correlated 
forces  (of  which  Mr.  Grove's  work,  e,g,  tells 
us)  are  the  phenomenon  we  think.  If  we 
were  changed  into  something  totally  different, 
substance  and  identity,  the  very  essence  of 
force,  would  be  annihilated.  There  can  be 
no  identity  between  a  conscious  self-identical 
person  and  unconscious  matter  or  forces,  such 
as  gases  or  salts,  which  cannot  even  potentially 
identify  themselves  with  that  conscious  per- 
son. And  hence,  if  the  materialist  were 
right,  there  would  be  the  very  annihilation 
of  force  or  substance,  which  is  inconceivable. 
Between  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
(whether  the  imaginary  god  of  the  materialist, 
brute,  dead  matter,  or  blind  force,  or  the 
equally  imaginary  dbwluU  god  of  Hartmann, 
Mensel,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Oriental  or 
German  pantheism)  there  can  be  no  possible 
identity;  so  that  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  one 
passing  back  into  the  other,  whence  it  came, 
and  thus  satisfying  the  law  of  thought — ex 
nihilo  nihil  JU.  There  cannot  be  absolute  be- 
ginning or  end,  but  all  birth  and  death  is 
only  change  of  form. 

Here  we  begin  to  see  light  on  the  influence 
of  the  mind  over  the  body,  and  the  body  over 
the  mind — on  the  old  problem  of  how  we  can 
pass  from  mind  to  matter,  and  vies  versd. 
The  undeniable  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence of  disease,  the  marvellous  mental  and 
moral  effect  of  certain  drugs,  or  of  accidents 
to  the  nervous  system — all  this,  however 
mysterious  still,  becomes  less  incomprehen- 
sible when  we  see  that  there  is  no  barrier 
between  subject  and  object  such  as  we  had 
imagined.  If  matter  were  what  the  vulgar 
suppose,  the  transition  to  mind  would  be  for 
ever  unthinkable.  But  a  passage  of  feelings 
and  ideas  from  one  or  many  minds  to  others 
is  different ;  and  even  a  transition  from  lesser 
degrees  of  consciousness  to  more  is  con- 
ceivable. And  all  that  we  see  in  the  external 
world  must  really,  if  we  could  truly  gauge  its 
significance,  represent  some  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, however  low — the  unconscious 
cannot  exist;  it  is  unthinkable,  and  involves 
contradictions.  koden  noel. 


Art.  VII. — Dr.  Julius  Muller. 
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(1)  Dr,  Juliu8  MuUer,  JliUheilungen  aus 
seinem  Leben,  Von  Dr.  Lbofold  Schultzb. 
Bremen:  MUller.     1879. 

(2)  Dr,  Julius  MulUr,  der  Sallisehe  Dogmatiker. 
Von  Dr.  Martin  EXhlbb.  Halle:  Julius 
Fricke.     1878. 

After  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Lutheran 
theologian,  Martin  Chemnitz,  in  1580,  the 
Roman  Catholics  said,  Vos  Protestanten 
duos  habuistis  Martinos^  si  posterior  nan 
fuissetj  prior  non  stetisset — ^You  Protestants 
have  had  two  Martins  (Martin  Luther  and 
Martin  Chemnitz) ;  if  the  latter  had  not 
existed,  the  former  would  not  have  subsisted. 
Each  was  necessary  to  the  other.  Luther 
gave  the  living  impulse,  Chemnitz  directed 
it  into  fixed  intellectual  channels;  Luther 
originated,  Chemnitz  organized;  Luther 
was  the  man  of  genial  inspirations,  Chem- 
nitz the  man  of  systematic  development. 

We  were  reminded  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  Reformers  whose  names  we 
have  just  mentioned  when  we  thought  of 
Julius  Muller  and  the  life-long  friend  at 
whose  side  he  laboured  at  the  University  of 
Halle  for  upwards  of  thirty  years — Augus- 
tus Thojuck.  Together  they  did  a  work  for 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany  Which 
neither  of  them  could  have  done  alone.  It 
is  true  the  name  of  Mliller  has  rarely  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  overthrow 
of  Rationalism  aud  the  revival  of  Evan- 
gelicalism, which  took  their  rise  in  Halle ; 
but  none  the  less  did  he  bear  his  part 
therein.  Tholuck  stimulated,  aroused, 
awakened;  Miiller  instructed,  disciplined, 
established.  The  former  was  chiefly  in- 
terested in  men,  the  latter  in  truth.  Tho- 
hick^s  charisma  was  the  Socratic,  MUller^s 
the  systematic.  The  one  lived  with  men, 
the  other  lived  in  his  study.  If  to  speak 
many  languages  be  to  have  many  minds, 
then  Tholuck  was  many-minded ;  for  there 
were  few  in  Europe  who  equalled  him  as  a 
linguist :  Miiller,  on  the  contrary,  though  a 
sound  scholar — sounder,  perhaps,  than  his 
friend — scarcely  spoke  more  than  his  mother 
tongue  with  fluency;  and  the  one  was  as 
slow  of  speech  as  the  other  was  agile. 
Tholuck  had  travelled  widely ;  Miiller  seems 
to  have  been  a  stay-at-home;  and  yet  the 
former  was  as  little  a  cosmopolite  as  the 
latter ;  nay,  we  question  if  the  judgments  of 
the  latter,  with  regard  to  foreign  modes  of 
theological  thought  and  Church  action, 
would  not  have  been  more  impartial  and 
insightful  than  those  of  the  former.  The 
intellectual  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  men 
were  reflected  in  their  most  successful  courses 
of  lectures — Tholuck's  having  been  on  the 
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Method  of  Theological  Study,  a  subject 
which  furnished  him  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercising the  gift  which  he  so  pre-eminently 
possessed,  of  throwing  out  hints,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  thought,  suggesting  inquiry,  and 
directing  to  varied  sources  of  information ; 
Miiller^s,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  on 
Dogmatic  or  Systematic  Theology,  in  which 
with  masculine  energy,  scientific  rigour,  pro- 
fundity of  thought.  Biblical  and  theological 
learning,  and  philosophical  acutencss,  he 
gathered  up  and  wove  into  one  massive  and 
organic  whole  the  evangelical  and  ethical 
thoughts  which  to  each  in  his  own  way  were 
a  constant  source  of  living  joy  and  strength. 
This  parallel  might  be  pursued  further,  but 
as  we  shall  have  other  occasions  of  referring 
to  the  relation  of  the  two  men  to  each  other, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  give  our  sketch  of 
the  life,  development,  and  labours  of  him  to 
whom  this  paper  is  devoted. 

Julius  Miiller  was  born  at  Brieg,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1801.  His  father  was  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  refine- 
ment, contemplative  reflective  character,  and 
almost  womanly  gentleness;  whilst  his 
mother  was  quick,  energetic,  in  a  good  sense 
worldly  wise,  clcVer,  and  practical.  Besides 
Julius  there  were  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 
The  elder  of  the  latter  was  the  celebrated 
archaeologist  Karl  Otfried  Mtklier,  who  fell 
in  Athens  a  sacrifice  to  his  impetuous  zeal 
in  1840.  The  youngest  brother  became  a 
distinguished  schoolmaster.  Julius,  the 
second  son,  inherited  the  temperament  of 
his  father;  Karl  Otfried  resembled  his 
mother ;  but  the  two  brothers  were  as  at- 
tached to  each  other  as  had  been  their 
parents. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  higher  school  at 
Ohlau,  where  the  father  was  stationed,  and 
to  scanty  means,  the  education  of  the  boys 
was  attended  with  no  little  difficulty ;  and 
they  had  to  be  sent  to  Brieg,  where  there 
was  an  excellent  gymnasium.  Here  Julius 
remained  till  his  thirteeth  year,  and  had 
already  reached  the  highest  form,  when  his 
father  suddenly  resolved  to  take  him  away 
and  find  him  a  post  in  some  such  practical 
department  as  the  Post  Office,  partly  think- 
ing him  too  delicate  to  study,  and  partly 
also  influenced  by  the  fact  that  an  accident 
had  deprived  him  at  an  early  age  of  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  However,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  his  teachers,  who  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  boy  and  prophesied  for  him 
a  distinguished  career,  Julius  was  permitted 
to  continue  at  school,  and  at  Easter,  1819, 
to  enter  the  University  of  Breslau. 

The  wish  of  his  parents  was  that  he  should 
study  law,  and  he  was  accordingly  entered 


for  this  department;  but  his  own  inner  incli- 
nations led  him  to  hear  also  lectures  on 
subjects  such  as  theosophy,  history,  and 
science,  and  he  soon  came  to  feel  that  the 
studies  necessary  to  the  vocation  chosen  for 
him  were  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
his  dreamy  and  romantically  disposed  mind. 
Still  he  worked  hard,  and  as  a  result  gained 
the  prize  for  an  essay  on  *  The  relation  of 
Natural  and  Positive  Law.'  All  this  time 
he  was  compelled  partly  to  cam  his  own 
bread  by  giving  private  lessons.  His  eMer 
brother,  Karl  Otfried,  had  been  a  teacher  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Breslau  since  1818,  but 
removed  in  1819  to  Gottingen,  where  he 
became  a  professor  at  the  university. 
Thither  too  Julius  also  went  in  1820 — a  step 
only  too  natural  in  view  of  the  reverence  and 
affection  with  which  the  shy  younger  brother 
regarded  the  elder,  and  the  need  the  former 
felt  of  a  stronger  nature  on  which  to  lean. 

On  the  way  to  Gottingen  the  two  brother* 
spent  a  few  days  in  Dresden,  whose  scientific 
and  literary  circles  and  art  treasures  opened 
up  to  Julius  a  new  world  of  thought  and 
fancy.  He  was  especially  fascinated  by 
Tieck,  the  head  of  the  so-called  Romantic 
school  of  Germany.  In  Gottingen,  too,  he 
was  introduced  by  his  brother  to  a  circle  of 
distinguished  friends,  intercourse  with  whom 
added  intensity  to  the  ferment  which  was 
then  agitating  his  entire  being.  But  a  still 
stronger  hand  now  laid  hold  of  him  and  set 
him  face  to  face  with  the  eternal  realities 
which  were  henceforth  to  give  colour  and 
occupation  to  his  life.  The  change  which 
he  underwent  was  described  by  himself  in  a 
Latin  essay  written  about  this  time.  He 
says — 

My  soul  had  long  been  troubled  with  inner 
unrest.  I  had  sought  in  vain  for  a  good 
which  should  be  fixed  and  abiding,  exalted 
above  the  vanities  with  which  I  was  encom- 
passed, but  which  were  unable  to  satisfy  the 
inmost  longings  of  my  heart.  Before  my 
mind  there  hovered  the  dim  image  of  a  divine 
life,  but  I  could  not  define  its  nature;  one 
thing  only  was  clear  to  me,  that  it  must  differ 
entirely  from  the  life  which  I  was  then  in- 
wardly living.  In  a  word,  I  was  as  yet  igno- 
rant of  the  divine,  saving  power  of  Christiani- 
ty. Ever  since  my  sixteenth  year  I  had  been  in- 
cessantly devoured  by  this  anxiety  and  long- 
ing. No  historical,  no  philosophical  stud  lea 
vanquished  or  relieved  it.  As  I  grew  it  grew 
with  me,  till  I  arrived  at  Gottingen,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  I  experienced  the  divine 
power  of  the  gospel,  and  entered  into  the 
possession  of  the  peace  which  Christ  alone  can 
give. 

It  is  not  clear  how  this  crisis  in  his  history 
was  brought  about,  but  from  the  lettera 
which  he  wrote  to  his  father  on  the  subject 
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in  1820  it  would  appear  that  its  chief,  if  not 
sole  fountain,  was  the  unsparingly  earnest 
Bcmtiny  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sabjecting  his  life,  both  inner  and  outer. 
This  supposition  harmonizes  well  with  the 
opening  words  of  his  great  work  on  sin — 
words  which  have  an  almost  weirdly  solemn 
and  musical  ring,  and  yet  are  marked  by 
rare  sobriety  and  truth — 

No  special  profundity  of  thought,  but 
merely  a  slight  degree  of  moral  earnestness,  is 
necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  brought  to 
a  standstill  and  plunged  into  reverie  before 
that  mysterious  phenomenon  of  human  life 
which  we  term  evil.  The  presence  of  an  ele- 
ment of  disturbance  and  discord  in  a  sphere 
where  harmony  and  unity  seem  to  be  called 
for  with  special  energy,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
excite  the  nund  to  ever  fresh  meditation  and 
inquiry.  It  meets  as  everywhere  in  the  past 
history  of  our  race ;  it  betrays  its  presence  in 
varied  phenomena  of  the  present;  whether 
we  consider  humanity  as  a  whole  or  the  indi- 
▼idnal  life,  it  is  sure  to  catch  our  eye ;  and  it 
lurks  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  being.  It 
18  a  dark  shadow  which  casts  a  gloom  over 
every  circle  of  life,  swallowing  up,  as  it  were, 
its  brightest  and  most  joyous  forms. 

As  the  result  of  the  change  which  had 
come  over  him  he  resolved  to  turn  to  the 
stady  of  theology,  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
cnlties  raised  by  his  parents,  was  unable  to 
cany  out  his  design  till  Easter,  1821.  Little 
did  he  anticipate  the  mental  struggles  that 
were  awaiting  him.  It  is  true  the  gradualness 
of  the  process  by  which  he  had  arrived  at 
his  consciousness  of  the  love  of  God  saved 
him  from  the  violent  alternations  which  some 
have  to  experience ;  but  still  times  of  doubt 
and  conflict  came,  and  no  efforts  of  his 
eonld  ward  them  off.  The  theology  taught 
a|this  time  in  Gottingen  by  such  teachers  as 
I^anky  Eichhorn,  Staedlin,  and  others, 
though  not  the  cause  of  his  difficulties,  was 
far  too  superficial  and  narrow,  or  even 
rationalistic,  to  satisfy  a  mind  constituted 
and  trained  like  his.  But  with  the  moral 
earnestness  that  never  forsook  him,  even  now 
he  looked  for  the  fault,  not  in  others,  but  in 
himself.  In  another  part  of  the  Latin  essay 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he 
says— 

I  narrowed  so  much  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  taking  for  granted  that 
there  must  be  discord  between  it  and  divine 
revelation;  I  treated  reason  as  so  perfectly 
worthless  in  divine  things,  and  regarded  pious 
feelings  to  such  a  degree  as  the  properly  reli- 
gious organs,  that  it  was  inevitable  that  as 
soon  as  the  first  warmth  of  my  religious  life 
beean  to  be  dissipated,  the  old  unrest  and  the 
old  doubts  should  stir  again  in  my  soul  with 
renewed  energy.  Ere  long  the  temple  which 
I  had  reared  for  myself  was  reduced  to  a  nuse- 
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rable  heap  of  ruins;  even  the  religious  tra- 
ditions which  I  had  brought  with  mo  from 
childhood  slipped  from  my  grasp ;  a  positive 
aversion  to  theology  seized  hold  on  me,  and  I 
threw  myself  into  the  study  of  the  newest 
philosophical  systems  with  such  impetuosity 
that  not  merely  faith  in  Christ,  but  even  faith 
in  God,  threatened  to  disappear. 

In  1822  he  returned  to  Breslau,  and  here 
his  mind  began  to  gi*ow  calmer.  The  theo- 
logical atmosphere  of  its  university  was  bet- 
ter suited  to  his  needs.  He  was  specially 
aided  by  intercourse  with  Professors  Soheibel 
and  Steffens.  The  former  was  pre-eminently 
a  soul-seeker  and  a  soul-finder — ^a  man  of 
whom  his  colleague  said,  '  I  have  never  heard 
a  preacher  who  seemed  to  be  so  sanctified 
and  glorified  by  his  subject  in  the  pulpit  as 
he.  When  he  spoke  of  faith,  of  love,  of  the 
Saviour,  it  was  as  though  he  spoke  not 
merely  q/*  but /rom  another  world.'  But  he 
owed  most  to  the  influence  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Steffens,  a  man  who  studied  and 
expounded  natural  science  and  philosophy 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  mystic.  So  close 
indeed  became  the  intimacy  between  the  two 
that  Steffens  employed  Mtiller  to  revise,  cor- 
rect, and  write  out  for  him  a  book  which  he 
was  anonymously  publishing  against  himself . 
He  describes  his  experiences  as  follows — 

During  that  summer  I  began  at  last  to 
understand  more  clearly  why  no  salvation  or 
fixity  were  to  be  found  in  philosophy,  namely, 
because  it  is  unable  to  inspire  with  divine 
life.  For  this  reason  I  returned  to  the  source 
of  life  in  order  again  to  draw  from  it  peace  and 
blessedness.  I  came  then  also  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  wisdom  revealed  by  God  is  des- 
tined to  lay  hold  not  alone  of  feeling,  but  also 
of  the  entire  man. 

The  thought  expressed  in  the  last  sentence 
may  be  said  to  have  dominated  the  whole  of 
his  after  life.  His  great  aim  became  to  un- 
fold the  inner  reasonableness  and  self-con- 
sistency of  the  Christianity  which  had 
brought  peace  to  his  heart  and  vigour  to  his 
will.  'Twere  well  if  his  conviction  were 
more  universally  shared  by  Christian  teachers 
and  believers.  There  is  unfortunately  a 
disposition  to  treat  the  Christian  fidth  as  a 
thing  that  may  perhaps  justify  itself  to  the 
heart,  but  cannot  do  so  to  the  intellect.  If 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  certainly  doomed  to 
extinction.  It  may  retain  its  hold  for  a 
while  on  the  ignorant,  becoming  thus  a  kind 
of  paganism — a  religion  of  the  pagani  or 
ignorant  country  villagers — but  it  must  ere 
long  utterly  disappear.  Unwittingly  many 
who  regard  themselves  as  holding  places  in 
the  van  of  Christian  culture  and  life  are 
contributing  to  this  result  by  their  repudia- 
tion and  denunciation  of  dogma,  doctrine, 
theology. 
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In  I^reslau,  besides  pursuing  the  usual 
theological  studies — exegesis,  dogmatics, 
Church  history,  methodology,  and  so  forth 
— Muller  heard  also  lectures  in  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  Sanskrit  So  remarkable  were 
already  his  ability  and  attainments  that  even 
now  his  friends  did  their  best  to  persuade 
him  to  decide  for  the  vocation  of  a  university 
teacher ;  but  he  himself,  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  undertake  anything  for  which  he 
feared  not  being  properly  qualified,  refused  to 
precipitate  matters,  and  preferred  to  leave 
the  future  to  be  shaped  by  the  providence  of 
God. 

At  this  time  the  University  of  Berlin  was 
the  great  centre   of    intellectual   life    and 
activity  for  Germany.     Thither,  at  the  sug- 
gestion as  we  shall  find  of  Tholuck,  whose 
first  acquaintance   Muller    would  seem   to 
have  made  at  Breslau,  he  accordingly  went 
The  presence  of  three  such  master-minds  as 
Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  Neander,  not  to 
mention  other  names,  was  of  itself  enough 
to  give  to  its  intellectual  and  moral  life  a 
lofty  tone,  and  secure  for  it  a  determining 
influence  on  young  minds.     Neander,  how- 
ever, was  the  teacher  to  whom  Muller  felt 
himself  most  strongly  drawn;   for  in  him 
there  was  just  that  interpenetration  of  rever- 
ence  for  the    Bible,   wide  learning,   deep 
thought,  intense  religious  life,  and  profound 
humility  that  hovered,  perhaps  to  some  ex- 
tent unconsciously,  as  an  ideal   before  his 
own  soul.     At  all  events,  to  realize  these 
qualities  became  the  goal  of  his  desire,  and 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  con- 
fess himself  to  be  in  these  respects  A  pupil 
and  follower  of  Neander.     Three  other  men 
with  whom  he  became  intimate  also  exer- 
cised a  strong  influence  over  him.     The  first 
was  the  Baron    von  Eottwitz,  the  man  of 
whose  piety,  goodness,  Christlikeness  Tho- 
luck  speak  so   warmly  in  his  iGuido  and 
Julius,  and  who  indeed  was  the  means  of 
the  latter's  conversion  to  Christ     His  living 
faith,  his  practical  certitude,  materially  aided 
in  giving   the  final   deathblow  to  Muller^s 
doubts.     Here  too  began  his  lifelong  friend- 
ship with  Tholuck.     Concerning  the  begin- 
ning of  their  acquaintance  he  speaks  in  the 
Dedication  to  his  *•  Dogmatische  Abhandlun- 
gen  '  (*  Dogmatic  Treatises ') : 

When  the  call  of  the  Lord  made  me  a  theo- 
logue,  and  the  more  thorough  study  of  the- 
ology, but  especially  of  philosophy,  again 
involved  me  in  doubts  and  struggles,  the  ad- 
vice of  a  now  departed  friend  led  me  to  thee. 
Thou  directedst  my  attention  to  the  moral 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  again  awakenedst  in 
me  the  confidence  that  saving  truth  was  to  be 
found  in  Evangelical  Christianity,  and  there 
alone.  In  consequence  of  thy  persuasion  I 
went  to  Berlin,  and  there  at  thy  feet  and  at 


those  of  our  fflorifled  Keander  I  was  initiated 
into  the  theology  whose  source  the  latter  in- 
dicated by  his  favourite  motto,  PestUM  a$ 
qiwdfacU  theologum.  Little  did  I  then  dream 
that  it  would  be  afterwards  vouchsafed  ine 
for  more  than  thirty  years  to  labour  for  thia 
theology  after  thine  example  and  in  thy 
company  at  the  same  university. 

Though,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
they  were  very  different  men,  and  took  very 
different  views  in  some  respects  of  the 
methods  and  requirements  of  theological 
science,  yet  they  continued  to  the  end  to 
cherish  for  each  other  the  deepest  respect 
and  the  truest  affection.  The  third  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  was  the  court  chap- 
lain, FriedricH  Strauss,  who  became  to  him 
almost  a  second  father,  and  who  appealed 
strongly  to  the  practical  Christian  side  of 
MUller's  nature.  Of  his  sermons  Miiller 
speaks  in  letters  written  at  this  time  in  the 
highest  terms,  as  characterized  alike  by 
vigour  of  thought,  depth  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  childlike  simplicity  of  faith. 
To  the  hold  which  Strauss  gained  over  him 
is  probably  to  be  attributed  the  conviction 
with  which  Muller  quitted  Berlin,  that  the 
path  of  duty  lay  for  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  pastorate — a  conviction  which  remained 
unshaken,  notwithstanding  the  offer  made 
by  the  government,  on  Neander's  recom- 
mendation, to  supply  the  means  for  further 
study,  the  prospect  opened  out  to  him  of  a 
professorship  at  the  University  of  Dorpat, 
and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Neander,  Tho- 
luck, and  other  influential  men. 

The  conviction  thus  produced  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  providential  deliverance 
from  sudden  death  which  he  experienced  in 
the  autumn  of  1823.  On  the  day  of  the 
public  entry  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  his 
young  bride  into  Berlin  a  great  crowd 
gathered  on  the  bridge  near  the  Royal 
Palace.  Suddenly  the  side-rails  broke,  and 
numbers  were  precipitated  into  the  river 
Spree,  where  they  found  their  death. 
Amongst  the  crowd  was  Julius  Mfiller,  but 
he  was  wonderfully  preserved.  He  wrote 
immediately  afterwards  to  his  parents — 

When  I  heard  the  screams  of  the  dying 
around  me,  and  saw  the  people  jumping  from 
the  bridge  on  to  the  boats  moored  to  the  banks, 
the  terror  of  death  for  a  moment  laid  hold  on 
me.  In  fact,  I  was  so  crushed  that  I  could 
scarcely  breathe.  Then  came  the  sad  thought 
of  my  parents.  .  .  .  But  as  soon  as  I  had 
done  what  was  my  first  duty,  namely,  com- 
mended my  soul  to  God,  that  He  might  deal 
with  it  according  to  His  good  pleasure,  all 
fear  vanished  at  once,  and  a  blessed  calm 
filled  my  heart  Having  been  graciously 
brought  unharmed  out  of  this  peril,  I  feel 
that  I  owe  God  special  thanks  for  affording 
me  the  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  inde- 
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flcribable  blessedness  of  complete  surrender  to 
Him  in  the  decisive  moment,  and  of  knowing 
for  myself  that  death  has  no  terrors  for  him 
who  has  found  in  Christ  the  ground  of  his 
hopes. 

With  this  confession  Mtiller  may  be  said  to 
have  finished  his  university  studies.  lie 
wrote  at  this  time  to  his  brother:  'Mv 
whole  mind  is  bent  on  the  practical ;  and 
even  if  it  is  my  destiny  to  become  a  univer- 
sity teacher,  my  belief  is  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned plan  of  letting  theologians  first  occupy 
the  pulpit  for  a  considerable  time  before 
calling  them  to  a  professor's  chair  is  the 
right  one.  For  nowhere  are  practice  and 
theory  so  closely  connected  as  in  theology.' 
Easter,  1824,  he  passed  his  first  examination 
in  Berlin,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
"year  the  second,  at  Breslau — the  latter  with 
special  distinction. 

His  prospects  of  securing  a  parish  were, 
however,  suddenly  overclouded.  It  was  just 
now  in  Prussia  the  era  of  political  suspicion 
and  espionage  and  prosecutions.  Quite  un- 
expectedly Miiller  was  taken  in  hand  by 
the  authorities  on  a  charge  of  having  been 
at  the  head  of  a  political  society  during  his 
stay  at  Gottingen,  and  was  called  upon  to 
confess  what  he  knew.  Being  as  innocent 
of  political  meddling  as  a  newborn  babe,  the 
business  rather  amused  than  alarmed  him ; 
bat  it  might,  after  all,  have  gone  ill  with  him 
if  his  friends  Neander  and  Strauss  had  not 
interfered  on  his  behalf.  Be  used  jokingly 
to  say  many  long  years  afterwards,  when  re- 
ferring to  the  ifiair,  *■  I  don't  know  to  the 
present  day  whether  the  inquiry  has  been 
quashed  or  whether  it  still  bangs  over  me 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles.'  It  terminated, 
however,  with  a  very  complimentary  letter 
from  the  minister.  In  fact,  it  was  an  ab- 
surd business,  for  Miiller  was  never  bitten 
with  the  idealistic  political  notions  which 
were  so  common  then  among  students,  and 
he  remained  to  the  last  a  thoroughly  loyal, 
and  indeed  all  too  conservative,  subject  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy. 

After  one  or  two  disappointments  he  at 
last  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of 
Schonbrunn  and  Rosen,  in  May,  1825. 
Whilst  there  he  gained  the  confidence  and 
affection  both  of  his  parishioners  and  of  the 
neighbouring  clergymen.  A  paper  read  by 
him  at  this  time  before  a  conference  of  pas- 
tors, on  the  '  Treatment  of  Biblical  History 
in  the  Country  Schools,'  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  He  also  married  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and 
found  in  her  an  almost  ideal  friend  of  his 
heart. 

Meanwhile  he  was  far  from  laying  aside 
his   scientific    studies.     The   first  plan   he 


formed  was  that  of  a  history  of  German 
mysticism ;  then  he  commenced  a  history  of 
pietism,  from  which,  however,  his  attention 
was  diverted  by  a  controversy  into  which  he 
was  drawn  in  connection  with  a  movement 
among  the  Romanists  of  Silesia.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  the  occupation  with  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  two  Churches 
thus  occasioned  was  that  he  laid  aside  his 
historical  studies,  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  questions  of  systematic  theology,  begin- 
ning with  the  doctrine  of  sin.  In  pursuance 
of  this  new  design  he  paid  repeated  visits  to 
Breslau  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the 
university  library,  and  at  last  became  so  in- 
terested and  absorbed  in  his  undertaking 
that  the  thought  of  giving  up  his  pastorate 
for  a  professorship  spontaneously  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  Probably,  however, 
nothing  would  have  come  of  it,  or  at  all 
events  not  for  a  considerable  time,  but  for 
disao:reements  that  arose  between  himself 

o  

and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  oc- 
casion thereof  were  the  measures  by  which 
Frederick  William  III.  sought  to  bring  about 
an  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches,  both  of  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  State.  To  union  as  such 
Muller  had  no  objection ;  indeed  many  years 
afterwards  he  took  an  active  part  against 
those  who  sought  to  dissolve  it  and  widen 
the  breach  between  the  two  great  sections 
of  German  Protestantism.  What  he  disap- 
proved of,  and  was  prepared  to  resist,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  position  and  prospects  in 
Prussia,  was  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
the  king  and  his  councillors  interfered  with 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Church.  An 
inconsistency  has  been  found  between  his 
earlier  and  later  conduct  by  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  principles  by  which,  in  both 
cases,  it  was  dictated.  He  was  what  one 
might  term  a  thorough  Presbyterian  of  the 
type  of  the  original  Free  Church  seceders ; 
i.e.,  as  far  as  questions  of  Church  govern- 
ment and  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State 
were  concerned. 

The  upshot  of  the  affair  was  that  he  re 
solved  to  quit  the  pulpit  for  the  professor's 
chair ;  and  very  soon  the  way  was  opened. 
In  1830  the  position  of  second  university 
preacher  at  Gottingen  became  vacant  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Professor  Hem- 
sens.  After  some  hesitation  he  offered 
himself  through  the  medium  of  his  brother 
Otfried;  and  so  energetically  was  he  sup- 
ported by  Professor  Lticke  that,  after  laying 
a  volume  of  sermons,  printed  for  the  pur- 
pose, before  the  authorities,  by  way  of  es- 
tablishing his  fitness,  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacant  post.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  the  summer  of  1831,  having  been  six 
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years  a  pastor.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly 
settled,  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  the 
ExaminatioD,  Public  Disputation  and  Lec- 
ture, which  had  to  be  gone  through  ere  he 
could  enter  upon  the  career  of  an  university 
teacher ;  and  with  such  energy  and  industry 
did  he  apply  himself,  that  by  the  following 
March  be  attained  his  object 

The  waters  of  Gottingen  were,  however, 
not  altogether  smooth.  His  preaching 
proved  too  positive  and  Evangelical  for  the 
authorities,  and  accordingly  he  was  decried 
as  a  '  pietist,'  as  *  a  gloomy  and  dangerous 
mystic,'  and  so  forth,  not  only  in  Gottin- 
gen, but  even  as  far  as  Hanover.  But,  as  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  he  resolved  that,  with 
God's  help,  these  things  should  not  prevent 
him  calmly  and  firmly  continuing  in  the 
path  upon  which  he  had  entered.  '  I  am 
indeed  chargeable  with  what  is  here  called 
mysticism ;  but  it  is  a  mysticism  whose  cen- 
tral point  is  faith  in  redemption  through 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.'  Academically,  too, 
his  course  did  not  open  very  brightly ;  none 
of  his  first  lectures  were  a  success.  Indeed 
his  only  success  was  a  '  Homiletic  Society ' 
which  he  founded ;  and  great  was  the  joy  of 
the  young  tutor  when  its  members  at  Christ- 
mas presented  him  with  two  engravings  in 
token  of  their  affection  and  gratitude. 

But  by  degrees  difficulties  disappeared. 
His  preaching  found  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  appreciative  hearers  among  the 
members  of  the  university.  A  volume  of 
sermons,  which  he  published  at  the  special 
request  of  Professor  Liicke,  in  1833,  found 
everywhere  hearty  recognition  for  beauty  of 
form,  warmth  of  feeling,  depth  of  thought, 
and  truth  of  substance.  One  result  of  their 
publication  was  a  flattering  invitation  to  oc- 
cupy one  of  the  principal  pulpits  in  Bremen, 
which,  however,  he  declined.  Shortly  after, 
in  1834,  he  received  an  appointment  to  an 
extraordinary  professorship  at  Gottingen. 
But  public  attention  having  now  been  called 
to  his  merits,  other  ofl^ers  were  not  long  in 
being  made  to  him.  The  government  of 
Hesse  Cassell  first  invited  him  to  undertake 
the  formation  of  a  seminary  for  preachers, 
and,  this  plan  having  been  renounced,  then 
offered  him  a  professorship  in  ordinary  at 
Marburg — this  last  position,  after  consider- 
able hesitation,  due  in  part  to  feelings  of 
chivalry  towards  Gottingen,  he  decided  on 
accepting,  and  entered  on  its  duties  in  the 
autumn  of  1834. 

It  was  a  dark  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Hesse  Cassel  at  which  Muller  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  its  university.  A  naturally  patient 
and  loyal  people  had  been  exasperated  al- 
most into  revolution  by  the  capricious 
tyranny,   odious   espionage,  and   harsh  en- 


actions of  its  princes.  The  special  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  was  Hassenpflug,  the 
Elector's  chief  minister  and  pliant  tooL 
Unfortunately  he  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  positive  party  in  the  Church — a 
circumstance  which  here,  as  only  too  fre- 
quently elsewhere  in  Germany,  gave  rise  to 
the  notion  that  Evangelical  religion  had 
some  special  affinity  with  political  absolu- 
tism. As  Hassenpflug  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  bringing  Muller  to  Marburg,, 
the  wrath  of  the  liberal  party  was  specially 
directed  on  him,  and  vented  itself  in  a  vain 
effort  to  strike  his  salary  from  the  budget 
when  it  came  before  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Marburg  had  not  a  few  drawbacks  for  a 
man  of  Miiller's  studious,  retiring,  and 
mystical  disposition.  First  of  all  there  were 
mild  dissipations  without  end  in  the  shape 
of  'Clubs,  Harmonies,  Ressources;'  *  Sun- 
day, Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  Saturday  Circles,'  which  he 
eschewed  so  resolutely  as  to  be  jocularly 
termed  'The  Misanthrope.'  Then  there 
were  official  papers  to  be  read  and  signed. 
And  finally  he  was  tortured  with  ceaseless 
examinations,  concerning  which  he  wrote — 

Hessen  is  the  promised  land  of  examiners 
and  examined :  every  fortnight  there  is  an  ex- 
amination of  theological  canidates;  at  the 
close  of  every  semester,  examinations  for  bur- 
saries, exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  the  like  i 
I  used  to  think  that  Prussia  and  Hanover 
were  thorough  enough  in  these  matters,  but  I 
see  now  that  you  do  the  thing  in  a  very  lame 
and  wretched  fashion. 

He  found,  however,  recompense  for  many 
disagreables  in  the  society  of  such  like- 
minded  colleagues  as  the  Hebraist  Hupfeld,. 
the  jurists  Ihling  and  Puchta,  and  others^ 
with  whose  families  he  and  his  wife  lived  on 
terms  of  closest  intimacy.  And  even  despite 
the  hindrances  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  the  four  years  of  his  residence  at 
Marburg  were  the  period  of  his  greatest  in- 
tellectual productiveness.  First,  he  com- 
pleted as  to  its  essential  features  the  '  System 
of  Dogmatics,'  which  formed  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  his  lectures  to  the  end  of  his  life^ 
and  which  eventually  gave  him  the  proud 
position  of  the  systematic  theologian  par 
excellence  of  Protestant  Germany.  Even  at 
Marburg  they  excited  great  attention,  and 
were  attended  not  only  by  large  numbers  of 
the  students,  but  also  sometimes  by  pro- 
fessors. This  work  has  never  been  pub- 
lished ;  probably  will  not  now  be  published. 
Had  it  been  printed  as  was  at  one  time  ex- 
pected some  twenty  years  ago,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  commanded  a  large 
sale,  but  its  day  has  now  passed ;    many 
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parts  of  it  would  have  merely  an  historical 
interest,  and  in  some  important  features  it 
would  fail  to  be  en  rapport  either  con- 
structively or  apologetically  with  the  general 
thought  of  the  present  time.  One  chief 
cause  of  this  is  the  circumstance  that  since 
1856  Miiller  was  incapacitated  by  physical 
causes,  which  affected  also  the  action  of 
the  mind,  from  introducing  the  changes, 
modifications,  and  improvements  which 
would  have  kept  it  abreast  of  4,he  progress  of 
scientific  and  theological  inquiry.  Another 
important  course  of  lectures  was  now  worked 
out — that  on  Christian  ethics.  But  his 
principal  achievement  was  the  publication  in 
1839  of  the  work  on  *  The  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Sin,'  a  classical  treatise  which  at 
once  gave  him  a  foremost  position  among 
the  philosophical  theologians  of  Germany. 
In  1835  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Otfried  re- 
garding it — 

Hy  notion  is  to  make  it  a  quiet,  reflective, 
thoroughly  unpretentious  book,  in  which  the 
simply  practical  and  vital  connections  of  the 
doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
will  be  defended,  or  rather  defend  themselves, 
against  the  transfiguration,  or  rather  per- 
version, thereof  by  the  haughty  speculative 
philosophy  of  the  day.  If  I  succeed  in  this 
I  shall  be  heartily  thankful. 

That  he  succeeded  in  opening  up  the 
depths  of  an  unwelcome  theme  to  the  gaze 
of  his  contemporaries  was  testified  alike  by 
friends  and  foes.  And  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  his  work  has  exerted  a  profound 
and  abiding  moral  infiuence  on  thousands  of 
men  who  are  now  occupying  important 
positions  both  in  Church  and  State.  It  is 
an  intensely  earnest  book.  In  a  very  true 
sense  the  writer  poured  into  it  his  richest 
life  and  experience.  We  are  informed  by 
Tholuck  that  the  foundation  thereof  was 
laid  whilst  living  with  him  in  Berlin.  It 
was  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  devoted 
special  attention  during  his  Silesian  pasto- 
rate. And  he  had  probably  quietly  worked 
at  it  whilst  at  Gottingen.  So  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  master  it  is  to  sound  the  depths 
of  the  author's  intellect  and  soul. 

In  Halle  he  used  to  be  called  Sunde- 
'Mailer  (Sin-Miiller),  and  the  house  which 
he  was  said  to  have  purchased  with  the 
profits  of  the  work,  Sunde  Pallast — joking- 
ly, of  course,  for  few  men  less  deserved 
either  for  himself  or  his  house  so  oppro- 
brious an  epithet. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  work  he 
measured  swords  with  David  Friedrich 
Btrauss,  who  just  then  had  caused  an  im- 
mense sensation  in  Germany  by  his  *  Life  of 
Jesus.'     Muller*8  now  almost  forgotten   es- 


say, which  appeared  in  the  'Studien  und 
Eritiken*  for  1836,  was  considered  at  the 
time  one  of  the  ablest  exposures  of  the 
untenableness  of  the  conception  of  myth  by 
which  Strauss  had  sought  to  overthrow  the 
historical  truth  of  Christianity,  and  earned 
for  him  the  hearty  thanks  of  many  of  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries.  So 
high  had  his  reputation  now  risen,  that 
professorships  were  offered  him  at  several 
universities — at  Dorpat,  Greifswald,  Rostock, 
Heidelberg,  and  Kiel — but  though  the  pecu- 
niary inducements  held  out  to  him  were  un- 
usually strong,  yet  so  earnestly  was  he  en- 
treated to  remain  in  Marburg  both  by  the 
authorities,  by  his  colleagues,  and  by  the 
students,  that  he  consented  to  do  so.  One 
other  temptation,  however,  was  to  come  in 
his  way — the  temptation  to  go  to  Halle,  at 
that  time,  as  indeed  ever  since  its  founda- 
tion, pre-eminently  the  theological  university 
of  Germany.  His  old  Berlin  friends, 
Neander,  Twesten,  court  preacher  Strauss, 
Von  Kottwitz,  the  Cultus-minister  Alten- 
stein,  even  the  Crown  Prince,  afterwards 
Frederick  William  IV.,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  his  friend  Tholuck,  had  long  wished  to 
draw  him  back  to  Prussia,  specially  to  Halle. 
The  last  mentioned,  who  was  sometimes  almost 
ready  to  give  up  in  despair  the  struggle  with 
rationalism,  wrote  to  him  :  *  I  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  go  on  working  here  any  longer 
without  thy  help.'  As  the  departure  of 
Ullmann  for  Heidelberg  had  just  caused  a 
vacancy,  Miiller's  friends  at  once  set  to  work 
with  all  their  might  to  get  him  called.  Not 
a  few  hindrances,  however,  had  to  be  over- 
come. The  Hegelians  were  just  then  very 
powerful  in  government  circles,  and  they 
not  only  resented  Miiller's  attacks  on  them, 
but  perhaps  also  feared  his  opposition.  At 
the  university,  moreover,  the  Rationalists, 
headed  by  the  celebrated  Gesenius,  had  not 
the  least  desire  to  provide  Tholuck  with  an 
ally,  one  too  of  whose  scientific  vigour  and 
skill  they  stood  somewhat  in  awe.  His  enemies 
brought  up  against  him  the  part  he  had 
played  against  the  *  Union '  during  his 
Silesian  pastorate.  He  himself  refused  to 
move  a  single  step;  especially  did  he  de- 
cline to  fall  in  with  a  suggestion  that  he 
should  privately  retract  or  modify  what  he 
had  written  in  connection  with  that  affair. 
His  reply  was :  *  Though  I  too  claim  the 
right  of  being  once  and  again  in  the  wrong, 
yet  as  long  as  my  own  convictions  are  un- 
changed, I  can  only  say :  "  What  I  have 
written,  I  have  written."  '  At  last,  however, 
his  reputation  overcame  all  difficulties,  and 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1839,  Tholuck  wrote  to 
him  full  of  glee  and  gratitude  :  *  Yesterday 
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w<as  my  birthday,  and  the  best  present  of 
all  was  the  rescript  of  the  minister  in  refer- 
ence to  thy  vocation.' 

Before  MuIIer  quitted  Marburg  in  1839, 
a  great  trouble  befell  him — he  lost  his  be- 
loved wife,  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  helpmeet  in  all  his  struggles,  and 
the  tender,  patient  mother  of  his  seven  little 
children.  The  event  greatly  saddened  his 
departure,  whilst  it  also  added  a  new  clement 
of  inward  fitness  for  the  important  and  diffi- 
cult work  which  awaited  him  in  his  new 
sphere. 

The  difiiculties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Muller's  call  to  Halle  were  a  foretaste  of 
the  struggles  which  awaited  him  after  enter- 
ing on  his  duties.  As  has  already  been  hinted, 
both  Hegelianism  and  rationalism  were 
rampant  not  only  among  professors  but  also 
among  the  students.  Of  the  spirit  of  the 
latter,  and  their  probable  reception  of  MuIIer, 
an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  a 
hundred  of  them  signed  a  petition  to  the 
king  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  D.  F. 
Strauss.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  there 
was  at  first  no  lack  of  noisy  and  even  stormy 
interruptions  of  his  lectures  when  he  brought 
down  his  massive  blows  on  the  reigning 
ideas  and  spirits.  From  him  at  all  events 
no  concessions  were  to  be  expected.  Shortly 
after  commencing  he  wrote  to  a  friend — 

Between  ourselves  I  may  say  that  I  consider 
myself  to  be  the  most  restless  of  the  teachers 
here,  and  require  from  my  hearers  probably 
tlie  most  philosophical  capacity  and  culture. 
But  I  am  resolved,  even  if  it  were  to  rain 
Hegelians  by  the  score,  that  I  will  stick  to  the 
Tery  last  by  this  old  Christianity,  as  it  was 
propounded  by  Christ  and  Paul. 

He  made  way,  however.  During  the 
winter  of  1840  he  had  more  than  a  hundred 
hearers;  in  the  following  winter  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  henceforth  his 
'  Dogmatik '  formed  a  necessary  part  of 
every  theological  student's  course  of  study. 
What  he  and  his  lectures  became  to  great 
numbers  of  young  men  may  be  learnt  from 
the  following  words  spoken  by  his  former 

Snpil  and  subsequent  colleague,  Professor 
liehm,  at  his  funeral — 

We  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  man  who  had 
once  fought  out  the  battle  between  faith  and 
knowledge  in  his  own  soul,  and  had  found  a 
reconciliation  between  them,  the  way  to  which 
he  was  anxious  to  point  out  to  us.  We  looked 
up  to  him  with  the  conOdence  that  it  was  in 
bis  power  to  lead  us  into  a  science  born  of  faith. 
When  a  youth*8  heart  had  been  won  by  the 
aoeking  love  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Tholuck,and  awakened  to  the  search  for  truth, 
he  came  to  Julius  Miiller  for  the  purpose  of 
•tilling  his  thirst  for  a  scientific  ana  connected 
Imowledge  of  Evangelical  truth.  .  .  .  And  no 


one  did  more  to  mould  the  general  view  of 
the  world  and  life,  carried  away  from  the 
university  by  the  thousands  of  men  whom  it 
sent  into  the  Church  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  than  he  whose  mortal  remains  it  ia 
now  our  sad  duty  to  commit  to  the  grave. 

During  the  early  years  of  Miiller's  activity 
in  Halle  several  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  his  services  elsewhere  and  in  other 
ways  than  as  theological  professor.  Besides 
invitations  to  Tubingen  and  Breslau,  he  was 
asked  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  a  theo- 
logical journal,  to  be  sustained  by  govern- 
ment funds.  The  idea  was  also  cherished 
of  entrusting  to  him  the  conduct  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  country.  But  his 
love  of  independence  and  his  attachment  to 
the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar  and  professor  were 
too  great  to  let  him  yield  to  such  seductive 
offers. 

Great,  however,  as  was  his  absorption  in 
study,  he  still  took  a  vital  interest  in  practi- 
cal Church  matters.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
Theological  Faculty  to  represent  it  at  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Prussian  Church,  held 
in  1846,  where  he  played  a  very  important 
part  The  questions  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  of  *  The  Union  *  were  brought  into 
great  prominence,  on  both  of  which  points 
he  entertained  now  as  definite  and  strong 
opinions  as  in  the  days  of  his  Silesian 
pastorate.  As  the  course  he  took  involved 
him  in  long  and  sometimes  wearisome  con- 
troversies, we  must  endeavour  very  briefly 
to  indicate  the  position  of  things  and  the 
views  he  advocated. 

Prior  to  1817,  which  was  the  jubilee  year 
of  the  lieformation,  there  were  in  Pnissia 
two  State  Churches— one  the  Reformed 
(Calvinistic),  to  which  the  royal  family  be- 
longed; the  other  the  Lutheran,  of  which 
the  majority  of  the  nation  were  membcra. 
In  September,  1817,  the  King,  Frederick 
William  III.,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  two 
churches  with  a  view  to  effecting  an  union 
between  them  under  the  title  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Prussia.  In  that  address 
he  sayf 


Honouring  the  intentions  of  my  forefathera, 
I  cheerfully  follow  their  example,  and  wish  to 
accomplish  a  work  which  the  spirit  of  secta- 
rianism in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  rendered 
impossible,  but  which,  now  that  there  is  * 
disposition  to  set  aside  the  non-essentials,  and 
to  lay  stress  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
may  bo  carried  out  to  the  glory  of  God  and  to 
the  good  of  the  Church.  A  truly  religion* 
union  of  two  Churches,  which  are  only 
separated  by  outward  differences,  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  ends  of  Christianityi 
with  the  aims  of  the  Reformers,  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  the  family,  the  school,  and  the 
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state.  It  is  riot  my  wish  that  either  of  the 
two  Churches  should  go  over  to  the  other,  but 
that  the  two  should  form  one  new  Evangeli- 
cal Christian  Church;  nor  that  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  two  Churches  should  be 
infringed. 

The  mode  in  which  the  royal  instructions 
were  carried  out  led  to  difficulties,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made.  The  up- 
shot of  the  whole  was  that,  down  to  the 
time  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  the 
anion  consisted  in  little  more  than  inter- 
communion at  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  hav- 
ing one  Church  government.  Miiller's  view 
was  that  the  full  atnount  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  Churches  was  not  thus 
sufficiently  brought  out,  and  accordingly  de- 
sired that,  without  interference  with  the 
Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  individual ' 
parishes,  the  two  Churches  in  their  entirety 
should  form  one  new  Church  on  the  basis 
of  a  Confession  of  Faith  embodying  the 
points  of  agreement.  It  will  be  seen  that 
at  the  bottom  there  was  little  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  king  as  to  aims — but  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  union  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  to  some  of  the  details,  e.^.,  the 
change  in  the  formula  of  consecration  at 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  felt  insuperable  ob- 
jections. Jealousy  of  bureaucratic  inter- 
ference in  purely  Church  matters  was  as 
intense  in  him  as  ever — whether  the  inter- 
ference came  from  an  absolute  king  or  a 
parliament.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  it  that, 
in  1848,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  resign  his  connection 
with  the  State  Church,  and  connect  himself 
with  a  '  sect/  rather  than  belong  to  a  Church 
ruled  by  the  national  will,  and  constituted 
at  the  polling  booth.  It  may  be  added  to 
his  honour  that  he  succeeded  in  pleasing 
none  of  the  parties.  The  bureaucrats  were, 
for  obvious  reasons,  dissatisfied  with  him ; 
the  strong  confessionalists,  to  whom  the 
specific  peculiarities  of  Lutheran  ism  were, 
like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  on  no  account 
to  be  treated  as  of  minor  importance,  re- 
l^arded  him  as  loose;  and  the  rationalistic 
democrats,  who  wished  to  secure  the  legiti- 
mization of  religious  liberalism  within  the 
Church,  denounced  him  as  a  bigot  He  set 
forth  his  views  on  the  whole  subject  in  an 
important  work,  entitled,  *Die  Union,  Ihr 
Wesen  und  ihr  gottliches  Recht*  (The 
Union:  its  Nature  and  its  Divine  Right), 
published  in  1854.  The  last  occasion  on 
which  he  toolc  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cassion  of  practical  questions  was  at  the 
Church  Diet  at  Frankfort,  in  1 854,  when  he 
read  a  paper  on  'The  Re-marriage  of 
Divorced  Persons,'  in  which  he  condemned 
the  common   practice   of  the    Church    as 


opposed  to  the  spirit  and  commands  of 
Christ  His  own  view  was  that,  whilst 
divorce  is  permissible  for  other  reasons  than 
adultery,  the  Church  ougKt  not  to  re-marry 
save  in  certain  special  cases.  He  therefore 
took  up  what  seemed  to  some  the  politically 
dangerous  position  that  the  Church  ought 
in  some  cases  to  refuse  what  it  might  be 
right  for  the  State  to  permit. 

Muller  married  a  second  time,  some  years 
after  his  removal  to  Halle,  a  daughter  of  the 
Senator  Elugkist  in  Bremen  ;  but  she  too— 
a  wife  every  way  fitted  to  train  his  family, 
brighten  his  home,  and  further  his  labours — 
died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child.  Many 
years  elapsed  before  he  recovered  from  the 
gloom  which  this  terrible  event  cast  over  his 
life.  But  love  for  his  children  and  deep 
interest  in  their  life  and  pursuits  helped  him 
to  regain  his  lost  courage  and  cheerfulness. 
His  son-in-law,  whose  memoir  forms  the 
basis  of  this  paper,  sketches  a  beautiful 
picture  of  his  household  life.  To  strangers 
Muller  seemed  formal,  cold,  unsympathetic. 
Unlike  Tholuck,  who  had  a  fitting  word 
ready  for  every  one  who  called  on  him,  par- 
ticularly for  students,  Miiller  was  silent  and, 
as  the  German  has  it,  wortkarg — word-scant. 
But  to  his  intimate  friends  he  was  a  very 
different  man.  Though  so  profound  a 
thinker  and  so  learned  a  theologian,  he  took 
an  intense  interest  in  literature,  and  special- 
ly in  music.  Strangely  enough  it  was  the 
romanticists  to  whom  he  felt  chiefly  drawn 
— a  trait  in  his  character  which  would  be 
little  suspected  by  those  who  only  knew  him 
by  his  *  Dogmatics'  or  the  work  on  Sin. 
Shakespeare,  too,  was  a  great  favourite,  and 
he  who  was  ordinarily  so  stiff  and  formal 
could  unbend  to  enjoy  both  the  tragical  and 
humorous  of  which  his  plays  are  so  full. 

For  Muller  the  end  of  his  properly  intel- 
lectual life  came  before  the  end  of  his  actual 
life.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1856,  he  was 
seized  with  apoplexy,  which  for  a  time  de- 
prived him  of  speech  and  permatiently  pre- 
cluded intellectual  work.  He  recovered  in- 
deed so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  his  lectures, 
and  continued  to  do  so  till  September,  1878 ; 
but  these  twenty-two  long  years  were  years 
of  unproductiveness.  The  only  approach 
to  work  that  he  can  be  said  to  have  done, 
besides  a  certain  amount  of  reading,  was  to 
superintend  the  republication  of  a  volume 
of  essays,  which  had  originally  appeared  in 
such  journals  as  the  '  Studien  und  Kritiken  * 
and  the  '  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  christ- 
liche  Wissenschaft  und  christliches  Leben,' 
under  the  title  of  'Dogmatische  Abhand- 
lungen '  ('  Dogmatic  Dissertations '),  essays 
thoroughly  meriting  careful  study,  an 4  some 
of  which  ought  to  have  been  translated  into 
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English.  A  singular  and  sad  spectacle  he 
was  in  some  respects — a  man  no  longer  able 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  intellectual 
struggles  of  the  day  reading  from  year  to 
year  the  productions  of  his  earlier  self.  A 
letter  written  to  him  not  long  after  the 
attack  referred  to,  by  his  friend  Tholuck, 
deserves  quoting — 

Dearest  Brother  in  the  Lord, — How  deeply 
hav9  thy  words  moved  my  heart !  That  thy 
brilliant  intellect,  the  star  of  Halle,  should  be 
thus  overshadowed  is  one  of  the  most  painful 
experiences  of  my  life;  and  yet  even  now 
already  thou  knowest  the  why — a  jewel  has 
been  inserted  in  thy  crown  without  which  it 
would  have  had  no  brilliance  in  the  sight  of 
God.  It  shines  now  in  secret  with  a  bright- 
ness which  men  have  never  discovered  in  thee. 
As  far  as  my  so-called  work  is  concerned,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  regard  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  sort  of  higher  natural  process.  It 
was  this  inner  necessity  that  once  drove  me  to 
thy  side  because  I  had  a  word  for  thee.  That 
we  should  afterwards  work  alongside  of  each 
other  as  teachers — thou  the  aristocratic,  I  the 
democratic  professor — was  a  conjuncture  that 
will  rarely  occur.  Let  us,  then,  bowing  our 
heads  in  humility  and  our  hearts  united  in 
love,  still  walk  onwards  together  to  the  end, 
which,  if  God  will,  will  not  be  far  off. 

The  end  did  not  come  as  soon  as  either  of 
them   expected.     Tholuck   lived  till   June, 

1877,  totally  laid  aside  from  work,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overclouding  of  his  mind, 
for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  Just  when 
Muller  had  resolved  to  resign  the  position 
he  had  so  faithfully  filled,  and  thus  to  close 
his  fifty-three  years'  active  connection 
with  the  Church,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  painful  illness,  to  which,  after  a  few 
days  of  severe  pain,  he  calmly  succumbed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September, 

1878,  Halle's  great  dogmatic  theologian 
entered  into  his  eternal  rest 

One  more  stroke,  and  the  sketch  we  have 
attempted  of  the  Halle  dogmatician  will  be 
finished.  His  thoughts  may  be  said  to  have 
revolved  around  a  threefold  focus,  the  one 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  first  great 
German  theologian,  Anselm — *  Cur  deus 
homo  ?  Nondum  considerastiy  quanti  ponderis 
sit  peccatuinf  the  others  in  the  words  of 
his  Saviour  and  Master — ^Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants ;  for  the  servant  knoweth 
not  what  his  Lord  doeth  ;  but  I  have  called 
you  friends'* :  and  *^  whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein,'^ 
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Art.  VIII. — Some  National  Aspects  of  Es- 
tablished Churches, 

The  question  of  Established  Churches  is, 
in  the  largest  sense,  a  question  of  national 
and  not  of  mere  sectional  interests.  Sec- 
tions of  the  national  society  may  be  more 
formally  and  specially  affected  by  establish- 
ments, but  there  are  general,  social,  and 
religious  interests  of  the  nation  as  such 
which  are  also  seriously  involved  in  them. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate 
some  of  these  interests,  and  to  demonstrate 
from  such  philosophhy  as  may  be  at  com- 
mand, and  from  such  experience  as  .history 
furnishes,  that  in  the  light  of  national  interests 
they  are  inexpedient  and  injurious.  It  will 
clear  our  way  if  we  note  first  the  true  relation 
of  sectional  to  national  interests,  and  the 
principles  which  should,  determine  their 
legislative  adjustment. 

There  are  conditions  of  society  when,  on 
every  ground,  it  may  be  expedient  and  right 
that  sectional  interests  should  be  subordi- 
nated, and  even  sacrificed,  to  national  well- 
being.  In  the  long  and  varied  struggle  for 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties  English 
Nonconformists  have  never  been  forgetful 
of  this.  It  is  sufiiicient  to  adduce  in  proof 
their  refusal  for  themselves  of  the  liberties 
which  in  1686  James  II.  would  have  secured 
to  them  by  his  *  dispensing  power,'  and  their 
support  of  the  seven  bishops  in  resistance  to 
it  They  judged  that  the  purpose  of  the 
popish  monarch  was  inimical  to  English 
Protestantism  rather  than  favourable  to 
Nonconformist  liberties.  Up  to  this  very  time 
the  seven  bishops  had  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  been  amongst  the  most  uncom- 
promising opponents  of  the  Nonconformists. 
The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  proposed  by 
the  king,  moreover,  anticipated  some  of  the 
equitable  principles  of  the  Toleration  Act 
which  followed  the  Great  Revolution  two 
years  later.  It  would  have  given  them  all 
that  they  desired.  It  recognized  the"  inde- 
feasible rights  of  conscience  in  religious 
matters,  and  granted  absolute  liberty  of 
religious  worship.  But  under  guise  of 
toleration  to  Dissenters  it  sought  the  re- 
establishment  of  Popery.  It  was  a  right 
thing  wrongly  done,  and  not  done  in  good 
faith  to  the  nation.  The  Nonconformists 
therefore  refused  the  benefits  it  would  have 
conferred  upon  them,  and  arrayed  themselves 
in  resistance  to  it  on  the  side  of  their 
old  enemies  the  Anglican  bishops.  They 
would  not  connive  at  a  national  wrong  under 
the  guise  of  a  Nonconformist  enfranchise- 
ment Acting  upon  like  principles,  Non- 
conformists, for  the  last  fifty  years,  in  almost 
every  Liberal  parliament,  have  forborne  to 
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press  their  just  claims,  whenever  by  so 
doing  they  would  have  prejudiced  national 
legislation,  or  unduly  have  embarrassed 
Liberal  statesmen.  This  is  only  a  reasonable 
policy  when  no  essential  moral  principle  is 
involved,  and  only  questions  of  expediency 
are  at  issue,  or  when  questions  of  personal 
or  sectional  right  come  into  competition  with 
pressing  national  interests. 

It  must  further  be  conceded  that  there 
may  be  conflicting  interests  at  stake,  and 
that  a  government  may  equitably  sacrifice 
class  interests  to  the  national  weal.  As,  for 
example,  in  the  abolition  of  prescriptive 
monopolies;  or  of  unrighteous,  oppressive, 
or  inequitable  prerogatives,  such  as  slavery, 
the  corn  laws,  and  protective  laws  generally. 
So  again  in  the  utilization  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries for  the  common  good,  such  as  rail- 
'ways,  the  telegraph,  illumination,  water  sup- 
ply, the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
reform  of  municipal  corporations,  the  regu- 
lation of  charitable  trusts,  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  in  which  the  interests  of  mono- 
polists are  justly  sacrificed  by  the  legislature 
for  the  good  of  the  community ;  even  when, 
us  in  some  of  these  instances — the  pro- 
prietors of  stage  coaches  and  candle  manu- 
factbries,  for  instance — there  was  nothing 
unrighteous  in  the  monopoly,  and  when  its 
invasion  by  Act  of  Parliament  meant  actual 
rain.  It  is  a  first  principle  of  all  good 
government  that  where  there  are  competing 
interests  those  of  the  few  shall  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  many. 

To  this,  however,  there  are  necessary 
limits.  For  instance,  no  legislative  ex- 
pediency may  overpass  the  boundary  line  of 
right  and  wrong.  If  the  clear  issue  be 
righteousness  or  unrighteousness,  no  national 
interest,  real  or  presumptive,  great  or  small, 
may  prevail  against  the  moral  right  of  the 
humblest  individual.  Ahab  the  king  may 
not  lay  his  hand  upon  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  however  convenient  its  acquisition 
may  be,  even  though  Naboth  be  among  the 
most  unreasonable  and  insignificant  of  his 
subjects. 

If  it  be  true  concerning  the  individual 
man  that  no  personal  interests  can  justify 
the  least  deflection  from  absolute  rectitude, 
it  is  equally  true  concerning  a  corpora- 
tion of  men,  or  a  nation.  There  is  but  one 
principle  of  moral  right,  and  but  one  moral 
rule  of  human  conduct,  and  it  is  of  universal 
application.  The  disparity  between  the 
claims  of  a  single  individual  and  great 
national  intereste  may  be  very  great ;  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  latter  sometimes  in- 
duces statesmen  to  disparage  the  moral  senti- 
ment that  ought  to  rule  them,  even  cynically 


to  disavow  them.  The  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  strictly  applied 
to  national  policy.  Political  necessities  will 
arise  when,  in  order  to  secure  certain  great 
ends,  it  is  imperative  to  connive  at  falsehood 
and  to  practice  unrighteousness.  Overreach- 
ing in  diplomacy,  as  in  love  or  war,  is  justi- 
fiable and  often  imperative.  .  The  amazing 
benefits  that  have  accrued  from  wars  of. 
conquest,  from  treaties  of  coercion,  and 
from  immoral  traffic,  as  in  opium,  are,  it  is 
urged,  an  abundant  condonation  of  whatever 
iniquity  there  may  have  been  in  their 
methods. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  unless  our  entire 
conception  of  moral  obligation  be  delusive,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  onr  idea  of  God,  and 
any  obligation  in  principles  of  righteous- 
ness, no  end  conceivable  can  be  commen- 
surate with  the  sacrifice  of  moral  equity. 
Expediency  cannot  be  a  factor  in  the  deter- 
mination of  right  and  wrong.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  end  justifies  the  means  has 
been  a  just  reproach  against  much  of  the 
policy  of  the  Romish  Church ;  it  may  not 
be  connived  at  by  professors  of  a  purer 
faith,  or  condoned  in  the  domain  of  national 
politics.  It  is  fundamentally  subversive  of 
all  righteousness.  It  makes  righteousness 
an  accident,  and  subordinates  holiness  to 
mere  advantage.  On  this  matter  there  can 
be  no  compromise  on  the  part  of  religious 
men.  They  cannot  accept  one  law  of  moral 
righteousness  for  the  acts  of  an  individual 
and  another  for  those  of  a  nation.  A  lie  is 
not  less  a  lie  because  a  statesman  utters  it  in 
parliament,  or  in  the  character  of  a  pleni- 
potentiary or  an  ambassador.  If,  accepting 
the  cynical  definition  that  an  ambassador  is 
*  a  gentleman  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  the  good 
of  his  country,'  it  be  right  for  an  ambassador 
to  lie  in  the  interests  of  national  policy,  it  is 
equally  right  for  a  tradesman  to  lie  in  the 
interests  of  his  business.  If  it  be  right  for 
a  minister  to  suppress  truth  or  suggest  false- 
hood in  a  parliamentary  debate,  it  is  equally 
right  for  a  witness  to  perjure  himself  in  a 
court  of  justice.  If  it  be  right  for  a  nation 
by  sheer  force  to  annex  the  territory  of  a 
weaker  neighbour,  it  is  equally  right  for  a 
man  to  steal  his  neighbour's  purse  or  annex 
his  vineyard.  If  it  be  right  for  a  statesman 
to  sign  a  fraudulent  treaty,  it  is  equally 
right  for  a  merchant  to  sign  a  fraudulent 
contract.  Neither  the  natural  moral  sense 
in  men  nor  the  teachings  of  religion  can 
recognize  any  difference  of  moral  obligation. 
Wrong  does  not  become  right  because  the 
man  is  changed  into  an  official,  the  indi- 
vidual merged  in  a  committee,  or  cabinet, 
or  parliament. 

The  position  is  a  vital  one,  and  it  under- 
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Heft  the  entire  conception  of  the  question  of 
national  establishments  of  religion.  Before 
it  can  be  discussed  as  a  national  expediency, 
it  must  be  judged  as  a  question  of  moral 
right  in  the  relationship  of  a  section  of  the 
community  to  the  whole. 

While  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  in 
matters  of  mere  expediency  the  interests  of 
A  section  should  oe  subordinated  and,  if 
needs  be,  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  a 
nation,  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  in 
matters  that  involve  principles  of  righteous- 
ness no  consideration  of  national  interests 
may  prevail  against  the  rights  of  the  meanest 
individual.  . 

How  far  the  disabilities  which  £.stablish- 
ments  impose  upon  Nonconformists  arc  a 
matter  of  mere  expediency,  and  how  far 
they  involve  essential  righteousness  may  ap* 

Eear  as  we  proceed.     The  first  thing  is  to 
ly  precisely  this  platform  of  nationid  right 
and  wrong. 

•  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  in  ail 
human  affairs  questions  of  righteousness 
very  vitally  affect  questions  of  expediency. 
If  any  lesson  from  human  experience  is 
indubitable,  it  is  that,  in  a  broad  estimate  of 
things,  which  includes  all  interests  and 
issues,  nothing  that  is  morally  wrong  can 
possibly  be*  advantageous.  Wrong  never 
can  come  right.  The  estimate  that  con- 
cludes otherwise  can  be  only  blind  and 
partial.  The  successful  fraud  or  theft  of 
the  individual  may  apparently  secure  im- 
mediate benefit — he  acquires  money  and  all 
that  money  can  purchase;  but  no  moral 
estimate  concerning  the  whole  issue  can  be 
a  doubtful  one.  It  scarcely  needs  the  light 
of  religion  to  show  that  the  man  could  not 
have  made  for  himself  a  more  disastrous 
bargain.  The  laws  of  moral  sequence  are 
as  inevitable  as  the  laws  of  moral  principle 
are  inflexible. 

Can  there  be  any  hesitancy  about  apply- 
ing this  to  nations  ?  Does  history  teach  any 
lesson  more  indubitably  than  that  every  un- 
righteous conquest,  every  oppressive  treaty, 
every  act  of  inequitable  legislation,  sooner 
or  later  avenges  itself  upon  its  author ;  if  we 
wait  long  enough  and  judge  broadly  enough  ? 
France  h  not  tlie  only  instance,  although  in 
its  history  during  the  last  century  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  notorious,  that  no  unrighteous 
aggression  ever  yet  permanently  benefited 
the  people  perpetrating  it  Territory, 
indemnity,  commerce,  are  a  poor  compensa- 
tion, even  on  the  lowest  calculation,  for 
character  and  moral  inflnence. 

If,  again,  history  has  any  lesson  to  teach, 
it  is  Uiat,  in  the  internal  experience  of 
nations,  no  inequitable  laws  imposed  by 
arbitrary  power — whether  laws  of  religious 


persecution,  of  civic  disability,  or  of  class 
injustice — ever  benefited  their  enactors. 
The  Church  of  Rome  is  a  signal  illustration 
of  the  curse  of  successful  persecution,  and 
she  has  exemplified  it  in  almost  every  land 
— in  Spain,  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  England.  In  proportion  to  the  success 
of  the  persecution  has  ever  been  its  national 
retribution.  No  unrighteousness  has  ever  been 
inflicted  by  a  dominant  Church  or  political 
party  but  sooner  or  later  disastrous  conse- 

?uences  have  come  upon  those  inflicting  it 
t  is  the  inviolable  moral  order  of  thingsi 
Persecutors  always  suffer  more  than  the 
persecuted.  Rome  has  Buffered  from  her 
inquisition  more  than  from  all  her  avowed 
antagonists.  The  Established  Church  of 
England  has  suffered  more  from  her  intoler- 
ance, her  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  coercion, 
than  those  she  oppressed.  She  drave  oat 
the  Puritans;  tuey  founded  the  non- 
episcopal  Churches  of  the  United  States. 
She  drave  out  the  Nonconformists  of  1669 ; 
they  augmented  English  Congregationalism 
and  gave  it  a  power  of  growth  which  haa 
developed  into  the  most  formidable  and  un- 
compromising of  her  assailants  as  an  Estab- 
lishment She  drave  out  the  Oxford  Metho- 
dists, and  the  vast  organizations  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  in  England  and  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism  in  Wales  are  the  result  Not 
only  did  she  thus  create  forces  that  became 
her  direct  and  uncompromising  ecclesiastical 
antagonists — their  contention  for  liberty 

Broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent 

— but  she  deprived  herself  of  her  own  mosi 
vital  conservative  elements.  She  cast  from 
her  the  noblest  elements  of  her  own  religiooa 
life — the  men  whose  spiritual  piety  and  self- 
sacrificing  zeal  would  have  been  her  strength 
and  redemption,  who  would  have  counter^ 
acted  the  worldly  elements  of  her  position^ 
and  have  given  her  aggressive  power  for 
the  performance  of  her  religious  functional 
She  left  herself  unchallenged,  stately, 
wealthy,  luxurious,  and — impotent;  vital 
elements  yet  remaining  in  her,  but  wea- 
kened by  depletion  to  what,  after  these 
successive  ejections,  history  depicts  her  to 
have  become. 

Probably  a  more  curious  Nemesis  than 
that  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Charles  II. 
never  befell  a  Church.  Intended  for  the 
murder  of  Dis5cntcrs,  it  has  well-nigh  stran- 
gled herself.  Not  only  did  it  drive  out  of 
her  communion  two  thonspnd  of  the  moti 
pious  of  her  ministers — ^had  they  not  been 
such  they  would  not  have  been  driven  <ml 
— but  it  logically  disabled  her  from  ntiliaiog 
the  pioas  zeal  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley  n 
century  afterwards,  and  in  spite  of  them* 
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■elves  compelled  them  to  become  Dissenters. 
For  the  protection  of  his  chapels  John  Wes- 
ley had  to  license  them  as  Dissenting  places 
«nder  the  Toleration  Act  And  that  his 
followers  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  sac- 
raments, and  of  preachers,  he  was  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  irregular  ordinations. 

On  the  accession  of  William  III.  the  Tol- 
eration Act  of  1689  relieved  from  the  disa- 
bilities of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  all 
who  declared  themselves  Dissenters,  but  it 
left  these  operative  upon  all  who  did  not  so 
declare  themselves.  So  that  from  1689  to 
the  present  day  the  only  persons  upon  whose 
necks  this  yoke  of  bondage  has  been  bound 
tnm  are  Episcopalians  themselves.  At  every 
it  meets  them. 

1.  It  has  narrowed  their  recognitions  and 
intensified  the  exclusiveness  and  intolerance 
of  which  it  was  the  fitful  and  passionate  ex- 
pression. The  early  English  Reformers  re- 
cognized Presbyterian  orders,  partook  of 
Presbyterian  sacraments,  and  were  contented 
to  claim  for  Episcopacy  only  a  co-ordinate 
ecclesiastical  validity.  The  exclusiveness  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  has  specially  fostered, 
if  it  has  not  largely  generated,  theories  of 
Divine  right  and  practical  repudiation  of  all 
other  forms  of  Church  life.  And  this  has 
intensified  with  every  generation,  and  is 
more  intolerant  and  arrogant  to-day  than  it 
was  forty  years  ago.  And  in  many  ways  of 
Christian  feeling  and  life  the  curse  of  intol- 
erance is  chiefly  upon  him  who  cherishes  it. 

2.  Intended  to  prohibit  all  preaching  ex- 
eept  by  men  in  Episcopal  orders,  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  has  hermetically  sealed  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Establishment  .And  now,  in  his 
paradise  of  liberty,  the  Dissenting  Abraham 
has  to  say  to  the  tormented  Dives,  *  Thou 
in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things, 
and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things ;  but  now  he 
is  comforted  and  thou  art  tormented.  And 
beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there  is 
a  great  gulf  fixed :  so  that  they  which  would 
pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot,  neither  can 
they  pass  to  us  that  would  come  from  thence.' 
And  the  torment  of  Dives^  torment  is  that 
the  gulf  was  dug  by  himself. 

While  we  sectarian  Dissenters  rejoice  in 
perfect  liberty,  freely  exchange  pulpits  with 
each  other,  without  so  much  as  the  thought 
of  there  being  any  compromise  in  so  doing, 
or  of  there  being  anything  strange  in  it ; 
while  we  stand  on  common  platforms,  con- 
cede to  others  the  ecclesiastical  rights  we 
dum  for  ourselves,  and  co-operate  freely  for 
all  common  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment  are 
closed  against  the  ministers  of  all  other 
Churches  in  Christendom.  Her  Majesty's 
chaplains    in  the   sister    Establishment    of 


Scotland  are  illicit  ministers  of  Christ  in 
England,  and  are  forbidden  the  pulpits  of 
their  common  ecclesiastical  head.  The 
Queen  herself  is  a  schismatic  in  relation  to 
the  English  Establishment  when  she  receives 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  parish  church  of 
Crathie.  Could  the  Apostle  Paul  reappear 
on  eai-th  he  could  not  legally  enter  a  single 
pnlpit  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the 
year  of  the  second  Exhibition,  1862,  the 
writer  was  present  at  a  conference  of  Episco- 
pal and  Nonconformist  ministers,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  provision  for  special 
religious  services  during  the  Exhibition. 
Among  intending  visitors  were  Tholuck 
from  Germany,  D'Aubigne  and  Malan  from 
Geneva,  Do  Pressense  and  Grandpierre  from 
France.  Not  a  single  clergyman'  was  able 
to  offer  his  pulpit  to  one  of  them ;  and  with 
a  manifest  consciousness  of  shame  that  wa» 
painful  to  us  all,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
ignominious  necessity  of  suggesting  that  these 
illustrious  men  should  be  asked  to  preach 
in  their  schoolrooms  1  It  was  the  Nemesis 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  imposed  upon 
these  brethren  the  disabilities  and  humilia- 
tions of  intolerance.  And,  with  noble  ex- 
ceptions, the  feeling  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  Clergymen  shunned  all  possible 
intercourse  with  ministers  of  other  Churches, 
refusing  recognition  of  their  character,  to 
enter  their  churches,  and  to  take  part  with 
them  in  common  religious  services.  The 
pitiable  petulance,  the  wild  passion,  the 
ludicrous  shrieking  of  so  many  clergymen 
elicited  by  the  Burials  Act  simply  indicates 
the  entire  possession  and  the  blind  arrogance 
of  this  spirit  of  intolerance.  The  plea  of 
conscience  is  not  sufficient;  this  has  been 
the  plea  of  all  persecutors  and  inquisitors^ 
from  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  the  latest  Anglican. 
There  is  a  previous  responsibility  in  the 
formation  of  such  a  conscience,  and  its  evil 
fruits  should  be  to  its  possessor  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  is  of  antichrist  rather 
than  of  Christ, 

•If  some  bolder  and  more  Christian  clergy- 
man ventures  to  take  part  in  a  Nonconfor- 
mist service,  the  prohibition  of  his  bishop  is 
the  general  result.  Vainly  do  catholic- 
hearted  men  like  Dean  Stanley  chafe 
against  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, and  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
evasions  of  it.  No  man  is  more  honoured 
by  Nonconformists  for  his  catholicity  of 
heart,  and  for  his  entire  freedom  from  all 
priestly  assumptions ;  for  his  daring,  too,  in 
denunciation  of  intolerant  pretensions,  and 
for  his  repeated  attempts  to  give  practical 
expression  to  his  brotherly  feelings.  But 
he  must  not  blame  us  if  self-respect  some- 
times prevents  reciprocation  of  the   expe- 
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<lient8  which  he  devises.  Hardly  can  we  feel 
honoured  if,  when  invited  to  dinner,  we  find 
ourselves  relegated  to  the  servants'  hall, 
even  though  it  be  no  fault  of  the  host. 
His  actions  and  ours  are  more  than  indivi- 
<iual  or  private  naoveraents ;  they  challenge 
public  attention,  and  more  or  less  involve 
the  Churches  represented.  No  one  can 
•blame  us  if  we  hesitate  at  tentative  experi- 
ments which  subject  us  to  imputations  of 
truckling  desire  or  ill-regulated  vanity. 
What  clergymen,  with  any  self-respect, 
•would  consent  to  perform  a  service  in  a 
Nonconformist  or  Roman  Catholic  school- 
room, and  be  excluded  from  the  church ;  or 
in  a  church  on  the  carefully  emphasized 
condition  that  it  was  in  a  lay  and  not  a 
clerical  capacity?  Greatly  as  Nonconfor- 
mists yearn  for  that  brotherhood  with  Epis- 
copal Churches,  which  obtains  between 
their  own  various  Churches,  they  cannot  in 
self-respect  accept  it  under  any  conditions 
that  imply  superiority  on  the  one  hand  or 
■subserviency  on  the  other.  The  only  ground 
which  they  can  accept  is  that  of  mutual  re- 
-cognition  and  ecclesiastical  equality.  They 
have  their  traditions  and  prerogatives  of 
right  and  freedom,  of  which  they  are  both 
proud  and  jealous.  So  far  from  looking  with 
•envy  or  desire  upon  Established  Churches, 
as  is  often  complacently  imagined,  the 
strength  of  the  opposite  feeling  would  sur- 
prise many  who  congratulate  themselvea 
on  their  own  dignified  position  and  emolu- 
ments. It  does,  moreover,  excite  a  feeling 
that  is  not  altogether  resentment,  that  this 
little  insular  English  Establishment  with 
-an  arrogance  and  intolerance  which  only 
the  Church  of  Rome  surpasses,  should  virtu- 
ally unchurch  all  the  non-episcopal  Churches 
of  Christendom.  The  Nonconformist  when 
so  repudiated  may  turn  on  his  heel  and 
smile.  He  who  repudiates  him  must  have 
uncomfortable  misgivings,  and  somewhat 
bang  his  head  in  shame.  The  curse  of  in- 
tolerance is  very  bitter. 

3.  The  act  of  Uniformity  sought  to  'ex- 
tinguish Nonconformist  worship,  by  pro- 
hibiting any  religious  service  save  that  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  indeed 
is  one  of  its  schedules.  Again  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  relieved  Dissenters  from  this  disa- 
bility, but  it  left  all  who  were  not  Dissenters 
bound  under  its  restrictions.  Prior  to  the 
Act  there  were  various  *  uses,'  and  a  clergy- 
man enjoyed  certain  liberties.  Subsequent- 
ly to  it  he  was  bound  to  its  ipsissima  verba, 
and  to  the  exclusive  use  of  its  liturgy  and 
ofBces,  with  their  manifold  disabilities  and 
<iisa8trous  results  as  we  see  them  to-day. 
When  on  the  memorable  Sunday  morning 
in   December,  1861,  the   sorrowful   intelli- 


gence of  the  death  of  Prince  Albert  spread 
through  the  land,  almost  every  Nonconfor- 
mist service  became  a  funerdi  service,  and 
the  congregation  united  in  earnest  and 
special  prayers  for  the  bereaved  Queen. 
No  devotional  recognition  of  it  by  a  clergy- 
man was  possible,  save  the  omission  of  his 
name  from  the  prescribed  prayers  for  the 
royal  family,  and  the  vague  marginal  refer- 
ence of  a  collect. 

It  is  not,  again,  any  special  intolerance 
that  imposes  upon  a  clergyman  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  Burial  Service.  As  the 
parochial  clergyman,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
his  office  to  discharge  clerical  duties  for  all 
parishioners  who  claim  them.  It  is  simply 
preposterous  for  him  to  speak  of  having  to 
bury  the  black  sheep  of  Nonconformists. 
It  is  one  of  the  duties  for  which  he  is 
appointed  parish  clergyman,  and  for  which  he 
receives  the  emoluments  of  his  official  posi- 
tion, that  he  shall  bury  all  parishioners  who 
may  claim  his  services.  That  he  is  com- 
pelled, in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  to  use 
a  common  service,  to  pronounce  glowing 
words  of  *  sure  and  certain  hope '  over  even 
a  parishioner  of  notorious  wickedness,  is 
simply  the  imposition,  or  at  any  rate  the 
authoritative  endorsement,  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  Every  Evangelical  clergyman 
who  baptizes  a  child  is  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce words  which  declare  it  to  be  ipso 
facto  regenerated,  and  to  address  God  in 
prayers  thanking  Him  that  the  regeneration 
has  been  accomplished.  Every  High  Angli- 
can clergyman  has  to  recite  at  his  induction 
the  Thirty-nine  Evangelical  and  Calvinistic 
Articles  and  to  declare  his  belief  in  them, 
while  he  can  introduce  his  hymns  and  vest- 
ments and  ceremonies  only  by  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  his  own  clerical  vows. 

What  wonder  that  clerical  subscription 
has  become  an  intrinsic  immorality  and  a 
public  scandal  through  the  contradictory 
teachings  of  that  bundle  of  compromises 
which  constitutes  the  Book  of  Comnion 
Prayer,  interpreted  by  the  vehement  zeal 
of  party  feelings  and  aims?  The  entire 
range  of  commercial  contracts  would  scarcely 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  daily  violations  of 
the  obligations  of  clerical  subscription  ;  and 
the  most  portentous  of  all  symptoms  is  the 
indication  that  this  is  becoming  an  accepted 
morality  at  which  the  conscience  feels  no 
qualms.  Falsehood  does  not  become  truth 
because  even  the  people  consent  to  condone 
it  Again  we  say  the  Nemesis  of  intoler- 
ance is  a  terrible  one. 

Similarly  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how 
every  other  measure  of  dominant  intoler- 
ance— the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts, 
the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  the  national 
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Universities,  the  prohibition  of  private  Dis- 
senting Academies,  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  Acts  imposing  Church  rates,  and 
distraining  the  goods  of  Dissenters  in  de- 
fault of  payment — have  one  and  all  terribly 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  authors, 
whatever  triumph  or  advantage  they  might 
at  first  seem  to  secure. 

Not  only  have  persecutions,  according  to 
a  well-known  law  of  human  nature,  multi- 
plied and  strengthened  those  they  were  in- 
tended to  annihilate,  they  have  accumulated 
a  tradition  of  wrong,  a  heritage  of  distrust, 
an  instinctive  resentment  and  antipathy, 
which  it  will  take  many  generations  and  a 
large  exercise  of  Christian  magnanimity  to 
eradicate  on  the  one  part;  while,  on  the 
other,  according  to  anothcrwell-known  law — 
that  we  are  always  more  bitter  against  those 
we  have  wronged  than  they  against  us — 
Churchmen  have  a  traditional  dislike  to  dis- 
senters, a  resentment  of  their  Dissent,  a  nur- 
tured contempt  for  their  illicit  ministry, 
their  unblcst  sacraments,  and  their  unritual 
worship,  above  all  for  their  destitution,  until 
latterly,  of  university  education,  of  ecclesias- 
tical wealth  and  splendour,  of  social  rank, 
which  makes  them  the  harder  of  the  two 
to  be  won.  Their  feeling  of  alienation  is 
stronger  than  ours ;  which  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  continued  pride,  exclusive- 
ness,  and  intolerance  which  sometimes 
seem  as  if  intended  to  perpetuate  the  strife. 
We  look  in  vain  for  either  indications  of 
a  wish  to  atone  for  past  wrong,  or  a  desire 
for  relationships  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
Scarcely  any  event  of  the  past  generation 
has  evoked  such  an  outbreak  of  clerical  fury 
and^  arrogance  as  the  passing  of  the  Burials 
Bill.  The  secrets  of  many  hearts  are  re- 
vealed by  it.  We  very  gladly  acknowledge, 
and  very  heartily  reciprocate,  the  indications 
of  nobler  feeling  in  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  have  frankly  conceded  this  measure  of 
social  right,  and  have  courteously  facilitated 
its  exercise.  Some  of  the  bishops,  especially, 
have  not  shrunk  from  the  odium  and  the 
bitter  reproach  of  their  fellow  Churchmen 
in  their  advocacy  of  it,  and  in  their  generous 
and  wise  counsels  to  the  clergy  for  its 
practical  acceptance.  The  recent  charge  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  too,  de- 
mands the  hearty  acknowledgment  of  Non- 
conformists, and  of  all  Christian  men  who 
look  beyond  their  own  narrow  Church  en- 
closures for  a  larger  and  holier  Christian 
brotherhood.  If  these  were  characteristic 
instead  of  exceptional  instances,  we  might 
congratulate  ourselves  that  the  bitterness 
of  this  contention  was  well-nigh  past,  and 
that  only  differences  of  opinion  remained 
to  be  discussed,    with    such   amenities    as 


characterize  ordinary  controversies.  And 
perhaps  the  exceptions  are  more  numerous 
than  our  utmost  charity  will  permit  us  ta 
think.  We  can  judge  only  from  public- 
utterances  and  doings.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  are  of 
a  sadly  different  character — their  resent- 
ment towards  their  more  Christian  brethren,, 
their  denunciation  of  their  bishops,  their 
uncontrolled  violence  and  intolerance,  their 
foolish  and  audacious  assumption  of  Divine- 
right  and  of  official  superiority,  and  the  em> 
phatic,  and  to  us  strange  and  significant 
urgencies,  in  bishops'  charges,  leading  ar- 
ticles, and  correspondents*  letters,  that  they 
would  restrain  their  angry  passions  and  obey 
the  law,  make  us  not  very  hopeful  concern- 
ing the  brotherhood  of  the  future.  It  ia 
the  Nemesis  of  wrong-doing.  The  evil 
spirit  of  intolerance  is  not  easily  cast  out» 
But  his  injuries  are  inflicted  upon  those- 
whom  he  possesses;  he  casts  them  down 
and  tears  them  :  '  Sometimes  they  fall  into- 
the  water  and  sometimes  into  the  fire.'  And 
so,  while  all  other  Protestant  Churches  are 
making  approaches  to,  and  largely  realize 
a  true  Christian  brotherhood,  the  English 
Established  Church  stands  aloof  in  the 
hauteur  of  its  prerogative  and  isolation,  un- 
blessed and  unblessing,  an  alien  from  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Churches. 

These  illustrations  may  suffice  to  establish 
the  position  that  national  wrong-doing  to- 
any  section  of  the  community  always  avenges 
itself  upon  those  who  perpetrate  it.  The 
question  of  Establishments,  therefore,  pre- 
sents itself  thus : — 

Is  a  national  establishment  of  religion  an 
expedient  thing  for  a  nation  generally? 
and  does  it  affect  those  wl^o  dissent  from  it 
only  as  the  operation  of  an  equitable  and 
beneficial  law  may  impose  disabilities  upon 
a  selfish  or  impracticable  class?  or  is  a 
national  establishment  an  inexpediency  in 
itself,  and  an  essential  moral  wropg  to  Dis- 
senters from  it ;  first,  as  affecting  rights  of 
conscience,  and  next,  as  affecting  rights  of 
citizenship  ? 

Concerning  the  latter  of  these  two  ques- 
tions we  have  not  in  the  present  paper  much 
to  say,  save  incidentally  and  suDordinately. 
In  this  phase  of  it  the  question  is  mainly 
one  between  the  two  parties  in  the  State 
— the  privileged  and  the  excluded,  the 
aggressors  and  the  aggressive ;  and  it  be^ 
longs  to  another  branch  of  the  discussion. 
Thus  much,  however,  may  be  said.  Noncon- 
formists naturally  resent  an  institution  which 
ipso  facto  imposes  disabilities  upon  them  \. 
whether  the  disabilities  be  the  grosser  and 
more  palpable  privations  of  money,  and  of 
social  and  ecclesiastical  status,  or  the  more 
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subtle  and  acute  injuries  which  are  inflicted 
upon  sentiment  And  he  knows  little  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  forces  of  social 
life  who  makes  light  of  sentimental  griev- 
ance. The  national  side  of  this  strife  be- 
tween Conformist  and  Nonconformist  is  the 
moral  right  and  the  expediency  of  a  national 
institution  which  inflicts  such  grievances 
upon  any  class  of  the  nation,  which  so  im- 
pairs the  national  unity  and  emasculates  the 
national  strength.  The  moral  right  ought 
to  be  very  clear,  and  the  expediency  very 
great,  to  justify  an  institution  which  arrays 
one-half  of  the  nation  in  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility to  the  other  half. 

On  this  side  the  question,  the  aggrieved 
Nonconformist  claims  his  national  rights. 
As  a  citizen,  he  asks  that  the  institution 
which  wrongs  him  shall  be  disallowed.  As 
a  citizen  he  has  every  social  and  moral 
right  to  employ  all  legitimate  means  to  get 
the  institution  disfranchised  by  the  authority 
of  the  national  Parliament,  in  virtue  of 
which  alone  it  exists.  For  the  Establish- 
ment is  not  the  Episcopal  Church ;  it  is  a 
purely  political  relationship  between  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  governing  autho- 
rities for  the  time  being ;  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Church  renders  certain  religious  services, 
and  the  State  confers  certain  emoluments. 
In  its  essential  principles,  the  relationship  is 
the  same  in  Scotland,  where  the  Church 
established  is  Presbyterian,  and  was  the 
same  in  New  England,  where  the  Churches 
established  were  Congregational.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  as  such  is  complete  and  valid, 
independently  of  its  Establishment  Not 
even  the  extremcst  Erastian  would  contend 
otherwise.  No  part  of  the  action  which 
determines  the  Establishment  is  Church 
action,  save  as  the  Church  accepts  the  rela- 
tionship. The  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
relationship,  the  doctrines  to  be  taught,  the 
worship  to  be  performed,  the  discipline  to 
be  administered  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
status  and  endowments  to  be  conferred  on 
the  other,  are  stipulations  external  to  both 
the  State  as  such  and  the  Church  as  such. 
Neither  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  the 
other  beyond  the  stipulated  conditions. 

With  the  Episcopal  Church  as  such — 
save  in  insisting  upon  the  specified  condi- 
tions of  Establishment — no  parties  external 
to  itself  have  anything  to  do.  Noncon- 
formists have  no  manner  of  right  beyond 
this  to  interfere  with  its  internal  govern- 
ment. And  when  they  are  urged,  as  some- 
times they  are,  not  to  seek  the  Disestablish- 
ment but  to  help  in  the  internal  reform  of 
the  Episcopal  Church — to  revise  the  Prayer 
Book,  purify  its  patronage,  restore  its  dis- 
cipline  and   the  power   of    Convocation — 


their  necessary  reply  is,  Wc  have  neither 
right  nor  qualification  for  such  a  function. 
The  establishment  of  a  Church  does  not 
give  citizens,  as  such,  rights  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  economy  of  that  Church, 
but  rights  only  to  insist  upon  the  conditions 
of  Establishment,  in  respect  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  parochial  services,  being  car- 
ried out  A  Church  can  be  reformed  only 
by  its  own  members.  No  Congregation- 
alist  would  ask  an  Episcopalian  to  assist  him 
in  the  reform  of  his  Church,  or  tolerate  his 
interference,  or  would  admit  the  right  or 
competence  of  Parliament  so  to  interfere. 
Neither  can  an  Episcopalian  admit  such 
methods  of  reforming  his  ChurcL  As 
members  of  the  national  community.  Non- 
conformists have  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
conditions  of  establishment  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Episcopal  Church ;  beyond  this 
they  have  neither  right  nor  qualification  to 
interfere  with  it  Nonconformists  find  the 
Church  established  by  a  purely  political 
process.  They  deem,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  such  Establishment  is  injurious  to  the 
nation.  They  find,  moreover,  that  it  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  community,  until  it  num- 
bers less  than  half  the  church-going  people 
of  England.  They  seek,  therefore,  by  a 
reversal  of  the  purely  political  process  that 
established  it,  to  put  an  end  to  this  wrong 
and  anomaly.  By  Acts  of  Parliament  the 
Church  maintains  its  established  position 
and  prerogatives;  by  the  repeal  of  those 
Acts  only  can  these  be  abolished.  Parlia- 
ment is  the  only  power  that  can  effect  this  : 
to  Parliament  therefore  they  appeal.  They 
seek  in  every  legitimate  way  to  influence 
the  legislature  to  this  result,  they  try  to  in- 
struct public  opinion,  they  vote  for  candi- 
dates sympathising  with  their  views,  they 
petition  the  legislature  itself.  If  to  do  these 
things  makes  us 'political  Dissenters'  then 
'  political  Dissenters '  we  are,  and  fallen  so 
far  from  a  higher  grace  that  wc  feci  no 
shame  at  the  imputation ;  our  only  feeling 
is  one  of  amusement,  touched  perhaps  with 
somewhat  of  moral  impatience,  that  such  a 
charge  should  be  possible  to  the  lips  of  men 
whose  position  and  relationships  as  estab- 
lished clergy  are  constituted  and  maintained 
solely  by  legislative  enactments.*     We  may 

*  '  It  is  no  less  unjust  than  it  is  common  to 
stigmatize  those  who  hold  it  [  *  the  principle 
which  forbids  the  alliance  of  the  civil  power 
with  religion  in  any  particular  form  or  forms '] 
as  'Political  Dissenters,'  a  phrase  implying 
that  they  do  not  dissent  on  religious  grounds. 
But  if  they,  because  they  object  to  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  are  political  Dissenters, 
it  follows  that  all  who  uphold  it  are  political 
Churchmen.'— Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, '  Chapter  of  Autobiography,'  sect.  71. 
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be  'political  Dissenters,'  but  not  more  so 
than  every  bisbop  appointed  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical benefice  by  the  Prime  Minister  for 
the  time  being  and  taking  bis  seat  in  the 
Hoase  of  Lords  is  a  political  Bishop ;  not 
more  so  than  every  Charch  dignitary  and 
Rector  appointed  to  his  office  and  claiming 
its  emoluments  by  enforcement  of  parlia- 
mentary law  is  a  political  Clergyman. 
Other  action  than  this  no  Dissenter  takes. 
Nor  can  the  legitimacy  of  this  be  questioned 
by  any  reasonable  man.  For  unseemly  bit- 
terness or  unchristian  motive  in  this  con- 
tention we  offer  no  excuse;  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  an  exclusive 
characteristic  of  the  Nonconformist  side  of 
the  controversy. 

The  Nonconformist  finds  himself  suffering 
disabilities  through  the  parliamentary  estab- 
lishment of  a  dominant  Church.  In  support 
of  it  he  finds  a  cluster  of  persecuting,  intole- 
rant, and  disabling  Acts.  He  may  not  wor- 
ship God  according  to  his  conscience  or 
preference ;  he  may  not  educate  his  sons  at 
the  national  universities;  he  may  not  con- 
duct a  private  academy ;  he  may  not  become 
a  member  of  a  municipal  corporation ;  he 
may  not  marry,  or  be  buried  save  in  an 
Established  Church.  He  must  pay  taxes  in 
support  of  the  parish  church,  or  his  goods 
must  be  distrained  and  himself  imprisoned. 
Life  in  this  England  of  ours  under  the  domi- 
nant Church  is  so  intolerable  that  he  flees 
an  exile  to  Holland  or  to  New  England. 
Gradually,  and  in  spite  of  the  indignant 
protests  of  the  clerical  holders  of  preroga- 
tives, he  so  far  wins  popular  sympathy  and 
changes  legislative  opinion,  that  one  barbar- 
ous disability  after  another  is  removed. 
Immunity  for  Dissenters  is  connived  at,  then 
the  Toleration  Act  is  passed,  then  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  are  repealed,  then  the 
Marriage  Act  is  altered,  then  the  National 
Universities  are  opened  to  all  citizens,  then 
Church  Rates  are  abolished.  And  now  the 
Burials  Bill  has  become  law.  And  at  every 
concession  the  monstrousness  of  not  being 
contented  is  urged,  and  astonishment  is  ex- 
pressed at  the  shocking  audacity  which,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  *  asks  for  more.' 

But  why  should  not  Nonconformists  ask 
for  more?  The  question  is  not  how  much 
of  a  huge  social  wrong  has  been  rectified, 
but  what  of  it  still  remains  unredressed  ? 
They  make  no  bargain,  they  enter  into  no 
compromise,  they  simply  win  so  much  of 
religious  equality  as  they  can.  If  they 
demand  anything  contrary  to  social  equity, 
let  the  demand  be  righteously  rejected ;  but 
they  would  be  recreant  not  only  to  their 
own  traditions,  but  to  every  principle  which 


they  and  their  fathers  have  maintained,  if 
they  were  to  compromise  this  wrong  in  any 
way,  or  to  stay  their  hand  until  the  last 
vestige  of  it  be  redressed.  They  are  some- 
times taunted  with  ingratitude.  To  all  who 
have  assisted  them  in  their  contention  they 
owa  gratitude ;  but  they  owe  no  gratitude, 
as  they  feel  none,  to  those  whose  .  hand  of 
oppression  has  been  reluctantly  and  forcibly 
lifted  from  them.  Gratitude  is  due  only  for 
unmerited  favors.  It  is  a  new  thing  to 
claim  gratitude  for  a  tardy  and  protesting 
redress  of  wrongs. 

What  do  Nonconformists  ask  ?  That  any 
distinctive  social  privilege  should  be  con- 
ferred on  themselves?  that  their  churches 
should  be  built  or  maintained  by  national 
moneys  ?  that  their  clergy  shall  be  endowed 
with  national  revenues?  that  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords  shall  be  transferred  from 
Diocesan  to  Congregational  Bishops?  that 
any  kind  of  prerogative  whatever  shall  be 
conferred  upon  themselves? 

Were  it  attempted  to  put  upon  those 
who  have  been  their  oppressors  any  such 
disabilities  as  they  themselves  have  suffered, 
they  would  have  no  more  resolute  champions 
than  the  men  who  sturdily  stood  by  their 
old  adversaries  the  bishops,  who  in  1829 
were  the  uniform  supporters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  their  hereditary 
and  uncompromising  hatred  of  Popery  not- 
withstanding, and  who,  true  to  their  instincts 
of  liberty,  and  at  the  risk  of  the  grossest 
misrepresentation,  have  refused  to  accept  for 
themselves  only  the  liberties  of  the  Burials 
Act,  and  have  claimed,  filthough  unsuccess- 
fully, the  same  social  rights  for  every  citizen, 
be  he  Jew,  or  Turk,  or  Infidel.  All  that  the 
Nonconformist  claims  is  perfect  equality 
before  the  law — that  every  remaining  distinc- 
tive prerogative  and  endowment  conferred 
under  other  conditions  and  in  less  enlight- 
ened times  be  withdrawn ;  of  course  by 
wise  methods  and  on  equitable  principles. 

Believing  that  national  establishments  as 
such  work  evil  rather  than  good  under  any 
conditions,  and  that  in  a  land  of  divided 
and  equally  balanced  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions such  as  England  has  become,  the  evil 
that  the  work  is  very  great  and  almost  un- 
qualified, we  take  our  stand  upon  the  broad, 
intelligible,  and  equitable  principle  that  the 
civil  government  of  the  nation  shall  recog- 
nize no  distinction  between  one  Church  or 
one  citizen  and  another,  that  it  shall  protect 
all  Churches  alike,  and  leave  each  to  win 
such  conviction  and  social  status  as  its  truth 
and  goodness  and  methods  may  secure  for 
it.  Either  Nonconformists  must  accept  in 
perpetuity   their   remaining   disabilities,  or 
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they  Tnu8t  indace  the  legislature  to  remove 
them,  and  so  establish  absolute  religious 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

But  passing  from  the  special  social  griev- 
ances of  Dissenters  and  the  relation  of  these 
to  national  equity  and  well-being,  let  us 
take  our  stand  .upon  the  broader  ground  of 
citizenship,  and  test  the  question  by  con- 
siderations of  common  national  expediency. 
And  in  vindication  of  this  platform  it  may 
be  said  that  others  than  religious  Dissenters 
have  interests  in  Disestablishment  and  strenu- 
ously contend  for  it.  The  Irish  Church  was 
not  disestablished  by  Dissenters,  or  at  the  spe- 
cial instance  of  Dissenters.  Prom  the  time  of 
the  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  England 
it  was  condemned  as  an  essential  injustice 
by  individual  statesmen  of  all  political  parties, 
and  even  Bishops  joined  in  the  condemna- 
tion. And  when  at  length  disestablishment 
was  righteously  accomplished,  it  was  not  the 
hand  of  a  Dissenter  that  was  lifted  against 
it,  nor  did  the  parliamentary  majority  of 
either  house  of  legislature  consist  of  Dis- 
senters. 

In  the  very  bosom  of  the  Establishment 
itself  the  Liberation  Society  has  found  a 
sister  organization,  numerous  and  influential 
in  its  membership;  clergymen  themselves 
advocating  Disestablishment  as  preferable 
to  the  Erastian  conditions  of  the  National 
Church.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Liberation  Society  itself  are  good  Episco- 
palians, and  from  its  origination  such  have 
ever  been  amongst  its  adherents.  In  each 
of  the  three  distinctly  marked  schools  of 
thought  which  chiefly  make  up  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  there  are  numerous  representa- 
tives of  the  principles  of  the  Liberation  So- 
ciety. Fewer  perhaps  among  the  Broad 
Church  party  than  in  either  of  the  other 
two;  for  Erastianism  is  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  Broad  Church  creed ;  its 
latitude  of  theological  belief  and  its  im- 
perfect recognition  of  the  higher  and 
more  spiritual  characteristics  of  a  Church  of 
Christ  Keep  it  from  being  troubled  by  par- 
liamentary control  of  Christian  theology  and 
worship.  Men  of  all  schools,  who  deem  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  have  spiritual  rights 
and  liberties  which  only  the  Divine  Lord 
can  rightly  control,  necessarily  resent  par- 
liamentary interference  with  creed  and  ritual, 
and  claim  liberty  to  believe  and  worship 
according  to  their  own  unfettered  convic- 
tions and  preferences.  In  this  claim  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Anglicans,  Evangelicals 
and  Sacramentarians  necessarily  concur.  It 
is  altogether  irrespective  of  the  direction 
which  their  preferences  will  take.  Even 
Evangelical  churchmen,  to  whose  most 
cherished   convictions  the  Anglican   Estab- 


lishment must  often  do  violence,  and  whose- 
meek  acquiescence  in  such  conditions  is  sa 
often  a  surprise  and  shame,  are  sometimea^ 
compelled  to  confess  that  '  there  are  worse 
things  than  Disestablishment.'  Even  bishopa 
occasionally  tell  us  that  it  is  inevitable 
sooner  or  later.  Indeed,  if  presetatimenta 
foreshadow  fact,  never  was  institution  more 
certainly  foredoomed.  It  would  be  difBcolt 
to  find  an  intelligent  politician,  or  clergy- 
man, or  observer  of  any  class  who  does  not 
deem  it  impending.  In  the  United  States, 
as  an  eminent  bishop  of  its  Episcopid. 
Church  informed  the  writer,  any  suggestion 
of  Establishment  would  meet  with  the  most 
peremptory,  and  almost  unanimous,  opposi- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  clergy. 

Then,  there  are  men  who  belong  to  w> 
Church,  who  repudiate  all  religious  creeds, 
Theists,  Atheists,  Materialists,  Agnosticf!,. 
Jews,  Infidels,  irreligious  men,  with  whose 
misbeliefs  religious,  Christian  men  can  hate 
no  sympathy,  but  who  are  none  the  leaa 
entitled  to  equal  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and 
whose  convictions  concerning  parliamentary 
justice  and  policy  are  entitled  to  as  much, 
respect  as  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury.  And  English  Nonconformists  have 
never  fought  the  battle  of  liberty  selfishly,, 
they  have  never  been  contented  with  excep* 
tional  privileges.  In  contending  for  their 
own  liberties  thev  have  alwavs  based  their 
contention  on  grounds  that  include  those- 
who  differ  from  them  most  widely.  la 
doing  this  they  have  subjected  themselves- 
to  the  misrepresentations  of  bigoted  and  un- 
scrupulous religionists,  who  too  often  forget 
that  to  advocate  truth  by  wrong  means  is  aa- 
immoral  as  to  be  unfaithful  to  truth  itself* 
The  civil  rights  which  are  due  to  the  most 
religious  Nonconformist  are  also  due  to  the 
most  blatant  atheist. 

There  are,  too,  Roman  Catholic  Dissenters- 
who  have  indefeasible  rights  of  citizenship^ 
That  they  would,  if  practicable,  establish  the^ 
exclusive  and  intolerant  claims  which  are  the 
traditions  of  their  Church  is  no  reason  why 
social  rights  should  be  denied  them;  the 
function  of  equitable  law  is  not  to  deny 
liberty,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  hat  to 
guard  the  community  against  the  misuse  of 
liberty  on  the  part  of  any  who  possess  it. 
The  claim  for  Disestablishment  is  not,  there- 
fore, preferred  by  religious  Dissenters  alone- 

Of  the  34,000,000  of  people  inhabiting 
these  islands,  or  excluding  Scotland,  whicb 
has  an  Established  Church  of  its  own,  say 
31,000,000,  no  one  ventures  to  claim  for 
the  Established  Church  more  7,000,000 
of  adherents.  This,  according  to  ^  The 
Guardian'  newspaper  of  January  15,  1879,. 
is  the  estimated  nurol>er  of  sittings  which  it 
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provides.  Less  partial  judgments  estimate 
it  at  a  million  less.  Of  itself  this  is  a  dis- 
parity which  simply  makes  ridiculous  the 
audacious  claim  to  nationality.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been  once,  and  whatever  else 
it  may  claim  to  be  now,  the  Church  that 
can  by  its  most  partial  advocates  claim  the 
adhesion  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
population,  and  of  only  one-half  the  church- 
going  section  of  the  community,  is  assuredly 
in  no  reasonable  sense  a  national  Church. 

The  anomaly  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
corporations  of  the  kingdom  claiming  for 
itself  this  high-sounding  designation,  ex- 
clusive political  recognition,,  legislative 
status  for  her  bishops,  the  exclusive  per- 
formance of  all  state  functions  of  religion, 
the  tenure  of  all  parochial  livings,  and  the 
appropriation  of  national  property  estimated 
at  £200,000,000  sterling,  is  so  preposterous 
that,  if  it  did  not  exist,  it  could  scarcely  be 
imagined ;  if  it  were  not  a  traditional  pre- 
rogative, it  could  not  be  created. 

Only  in  a  very  subordinate  measure, 
therefore,  is  Disestablishment  a  Noncon- 
formist question.  In  a  higher  and  broader 
degree  it  is  a  question  of  national  welfare. 
To  represent  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  sectarian 
jealousy,  a  rivalry  of  church  and  chapel,  a 
struggle  for  denominational  .ascendancy,  is 
as  disingenuous  as  it  is  unfair.  This  it  may 
be,  and  possibly  is,  but  chiefly  because 
assumptions  like  those  of  the  Anglican 
Establishment  intensify  differences,  engen- 
der resentments,  and  provoke  strifes.  No 
such  warfare  is  waged  between  other  Protes- 
tant Churches.  Presbyterians  and  Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  freely 
debate  their  differences,  without  either  vio- 
lation of  Christian  charities  or  damage  to 
Christian  brotherhood.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  adduce  just  now  a  single  serious 
<5ontroversy  between  them.  Only  one  of 
the  sisterhood  of  Protestant  Churches  stands 
resentfully  aloof,  arrogant,  contemptuous, 
militant,  mournfully  blind  to   all   spiritual 

foodness  or  achievement  save  her  own. 
Fpon  her,  therefore,  lies  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibility of  the  bitterness  and  sectarian 
strife  which  so  mars  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  England.  For  the  guilt  of  dis- 
sension rests  not  with  those  who  resist 
unwarrantable  claims,  but  with  those  who 
prefer  them. 

Is,  then,  an  Established  Church  such  as 
that  now  existing  in  England  an  expedient 
thing  for  the  national  life  ?  Does  it  in  the 
best  way  promote  national  religiousness? 
•Does  it  conduce  to  the  morality,  equity, 
freedom,  strength,  and  harmony  of  social 
life  ?  Does  it  religiously  control  and  in- 
spire national  polities  and  legislation  ?  Does 
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it  intensify  the  sentiment  of  religion  in 
the  nation,  and  promote  its  virtue,  self- 
reliance,  and  unity  ?  Is  the  spiritual  and 
religious  action  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  of  its  ministers,  purer  and  stronger, 
because  it  is^so  established?  These  are 
great  and  far-reaching  questions.  Perhaps 
no  exhaustive  and  conclusive  answer  to 
them  is  possible.  They  are  calculations  of 
moral  influence,  and  admit  of  no  exact  de- 
monstration. Judgments  concerning  them, 
moreover,  will  be  largely  influenced  by  pre- 
possessions and  theories.  And  yet  an  ap- 
proximate answer  may  be  given,  general 
conclusions  may  be  fairly  reached,  by  ad- 
ducing experiences  of  the  past,  and  by  dis- 
passionately estimating  characteristics  and 
tendencies  of  the  present. 

Is,  then,  the  action  of  a  Church  upon  a 
nation  aided  or  hindered  by  its  establish- 
ment? A  twofold  answer  may  be  given. 
First,  the  answer  of  philosophy,  theory,  or 
sentiment ;  and  next,  the  answer  of  history 
and  present  experience.  How  does  an 
establishment  present  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  philosophy  ?  Which  method  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  religious  sentiment  of  a  people  is 
most  likely  to  secure  favourable  prepos- 
sessions— that  of  the  minister  who  comes 
to  it  voluntarily,  moved  only  by  religious 
solicitudes,  a  missionary  of  the  cross,  im- 
pelled to  seek  the  salvation  of  men  by  the 
constraints  of  pitying  love  which  impelled 
the  mission  of  Christ  himself,  and  making 
no  demand  for  pecuniary  support  save  such 
as  may  commend  itself  to  men's  own  sense 
of  obligation  and  to  their  pure  willinghood? 
or  that  of  a  minister  who  is  imposed  upon 
a  parish  by  the  government  or  the  patron 
without  any  reference  to  the  preferences  or 
feelings  of  the  people  themselves — often  in 
notorious  opposition  to  them — and  who  de- 
mands of  them  his  support  as  a  legal  obliga- 
tion, to  be  enforced  by  legal  penalty  in  case 
of  refusal ;  a  support  moreover  often  ludi- 
crously incongruous  with  the  service  reri- 
dered,  and  in  no  case  regulated  by  it.  That 
the  former  occupies  the  more  elevated  plat- 
form, that  he  is  exempt  from  much  of  re- 
sentful prejudice,  that  he  appeals  to  by  far 
the  nobler  sentiment,  and  that  he  wields  the 
greater  moral  force,  is  so  obvious  as  to 
admit  of  no  debate.  And  yet  these  are  the 
true  conditions  of  religious  success. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged,  that  in 
making  provision  for  the  religious  necessities 
of  an  entire  nation  a  government  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  a  mixed  feeling — the 
religious  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  some,  and 
the  indifference,  selfishness,  and  aversion  of 
others : — that  there  never  has  been,  and 
probably   never  will    be,   a    consentaneous 
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feeling  such  as  would  provide  means  of 
religious  instruction  and  worship  for  the 
whole  country,  and  that  therefore  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  is  bound  to  dis- 
regard' the  indifference  or  antagonism  of  a 
largfe  portion  of  its  constituents  whose  feel- 
ing simply  shows  its  need  for  the  gospel, 
and  in  a  purely  missionary  spirit  to  make  an 
enforced  provision,  as  for  example  in  the 
parochial  system,  which  provides  a  church 
for  every  village,  and  '  a  cultivated  gentle- 
man for  every  parish.' 

In  reply  it  may  be  said  that,  waiving  the 
enormous  assumption  that  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  a  country  has  either  the  function  or 
the  fitness  for  teaching  religion,  it  may  for 
the  sake  of  argument  be  admitted,  that  if 
the  people  of  any  country  were  so  far  religi- 
ous in  character,  and  agreed  as  to  Christian 
doctrine,  worship,  and  church  discipline,  it 
would  theoretically  be  unobjectionable  for 
them  to  provide  for  their  religious  necessi- 
ties by  a  national  Establishment  and  a  paro- 
chial system,  even  though  then  the  wisdom 
of  the  method  might  be  open  to  grave  ques- 
tion. Neither  need  it  be  denied  that  there 
may  have  been  conditions  of  national  life 
when  a  national  establishment  has  been  an 
instrument  of  much  good.  No  Church, 
no  condition  of  any  Church,  probably,  has 
ever  existed  in  which  some  good  has  not  been 
done  by  it.  In  civil  government  there  are 
conditions  of  peoples  in  which  a  despotism 
is  the  best  form  of  rule. 

But  notoriously  the  conditions  of  national 
assent  here  assumed  have  never  actually 
existed  in  England  or  anywhere  else.  The 
history  of  church  provision  in  England — the 
history  of  tithe  especially — is  a  sad  carica- 
ture upon  all  such  theories.  It  cannot  be 
gone  into  here.  We  can  only  say  generally 
in  relation  to  tithe  that  the  people  have  at 
no  period  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Bishop- 
rics existed  before  parishes,  and  the  dioceses 
were  conterminous  wjth  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 
There  were  neither  settled  clergy  nor  terri- 
torial divisions.  The  Church  system  was 
congregational,  not  parochial.  The  clergy 
were  largely  aggregated  in  religious  houses. 
Monarchical  gifts  and  endowments  were  be- 
stowed by  the  Saxon  kings  in  the  exercise 
of  their  own  personal  will,  not  only  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  but  often  in  spite 
of  their  almost  rebellious  opposition.  Until 
the  eighth  century  tithe  was  unknown  in 
England.  Prior  to  that,  according  to-  Pro- 
fessor Stubb 


The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  was  provided 
chiefly  by  the  offerings  of  the  people :  for  the 
obligation  of  tithe  in  its  modern  sense  was 
not  yet  recognized.  It  is  true  that  the  duty 
of  bestowing  on  Gtod^s  service  a  tenth  part  of 


the  goods  was  a  portion  of  the  common  law 
of  Christianity,  and  as  such  was  impressed  by 
the  priest  on  his  parishioners.  But  it  wa» 
not  possible  or  desirable  to  enforce  it  by 
spiritual  penalties:  nor  was  the  actual  ex- 
penditure determined  except  by  custom,  or 
by  the  will  of  the  bishop,  who  usually  divided 
it  between  the  church,  the  clerey,  and  the 
poor.  It  was  thus  precarious  and  uncertain^ 
and  the  bestowal  of  a  little  estate  on  the 
church  of  the  township  was  probably  the 
most  usual  way  of  eking  out  what  the  volun- 
tary gifts  supplied.  The  recognition  of  the 
legal  obligation  of  tithe  dates  from  the  eighth 
century,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  Eng- 
land. In  A.D.  779  Charles  the  Great  ordained 
that  every  one  should  pay  tithe,  and  that  the 
proceeds  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  bishop ; 
and  in  a.d.  787  it  was  made  imperative  by  the 
legatine  councils  held  in  England,  which 
being  attended  and  confirmed  by  the  kings 
and  ealdormen,  had  the  authority  of  wite- 
nagemots.  From  that  time  it  was  Enforced 
by  not  unfrequent  legislation.* 

In  854  Ethel wulf  granted  a  tenth  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom  to  the  Church,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  solemnly  renewed  the 
grant  under  peculiar  circumstances.  He 
had  been  for  more  than  a  year  absent  from 
his  kingdom  in  Rome ;  Aelstan,  bishop  of 
Sherbourn,  had  in  his  absence  formed  a 
party  for  deposing  him,  and  for  placing 
Ethelbald,  his  eldest  son,  upon  the  throne. 
Ethel  wulf  thought  that  he  could  best  induce 
the  clergy  to  sustain  his  authority  by  a  bribe. 
The  result  was  a  convention  of  the  parlia- 
ment at  Winchester,  and  an  enactment  con- 
firming the  grant  of  a  tenth  of  all  lands  to 
the  Church.  *  King  Ethelwulf,  for  the 
greater  force  and  solemnity,  offered  the 
charter  upon  the  altar,  when  the  bishops 
receiving  it,  ordered  it  to  be  transcribed, 
and  sent  down  into  their  respective  dioceses 
to  be  fully  published.'  Professor  Stubbs 
thinks  that  this'  famous  donation  '  had 
nothing  to  do  with  tithes  except  as  showing 
the  sanctity  of  the  tenth  portion,'  but  it  is 
the  most  definite  act  upon  which  we  can  fix 
for  the  origin  of  the  tithe  system  in  Eng- 
land. Not  only  is  it  the  donation  of  the 
monarch  with  which  the  consent  of  the 
people  had  nothing  to  do,  but  it  excited  the 
strongest  discontent  and  resentment,  so  that 
it  had  to  be  confirmed  and  renewed,  and 
under  reiterated  protests,  by  subsequent 
kings — Alfred,  Edward,  Athelstan,  Edgar, 
^thelred,  Canute,  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor— with  severe  penalties  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and,  as  LfCslie  says,  *  with 
many  curses  and  imprecations.'  Thus  a 
law  of  King  Edgar  enacts — 

*  'Constitutional  History/  vol.  i.  chap.  viii. 
§86. 
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If  any  one  refuse  to  pay  his  tithes  in  such 
manner  as  we  have  prescribed,  then  let  the 
king's  sheriff,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  minister  of  the  parisn  come  together, 
and  let  them  by  force  cause  the  tenth  part  to 
be  paid  to  the  church  to  which  it  was  due, 
leaidng  only  the  ninth  part  to  the  owner ;  and 
for  the  other  eight '  parts  the  lord  of  the 
manor  shall  have  one  four  parts,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  the  other  four.  '*' 

A  curious  illustration  of  pious  willinghood. 

These  laws  were  re-enacted  with  similar 
indications  of  popular  antagonism  by  William 
Lp  Henry  I. ,  Stephen,  and  Henry  H.,  and 
they  are  absolutely  the  only  basis  of  the 
tithe  system  in  England.  At  the  Keforma- 
tion.  Church  revenues  were  dealt  with  by 
Henry  VIII.  without  much  regard  to  the 
religious  willinghood  of  the  people,  more 
than  half  of  whom  remained  Roman  Catho- 
licsy  2^nd  were  despoiled  of  the  Church 
property  they  had  possessed.  And  this  was 
the  legislation  under  which  tithes  are  se- 
cured to  the  present  Establishment.  Pious 
liberality  is  a  purely  mythical  quality  so  far 
as  the  tithe  system  is  concerned.  Further, 
a  parochial  system  enacted  by  a  govern- 
ment, as  under  Theodore  and  his  successors, 
demands  an  advanced  degree  of  popular 
religious  sentiment.  Scarcely  can  such  a 
system  be  justified  as  a  mere  missionary 
device,  for  this  would  be  forcibly  mulcting 
the  people  for  the  cost  of  their  own  con- 
version. The  parochial  system  is,  therefore, 
simply  a  diocesan  device  for  utilizing  reli- 
gionsly  the  civil  township. 

Again,  therefore,  the  theoretic  question 
presents  itself.  Which  is  the  more  natural, 
the  more  philosophical  order  of  Christian 
propagation — to  hrst  create  its  life,  accord- 
ing to  our  Lord's  vital  symbols  of  the  leaven 
and  the  mustard  seed,  leaving  the  life  to 
embody  itself  in  churckes  and  parochial  in- 
stitutions as  it  spreads,  or  to  begin  by  con- 
structing a  parochial  framework  to  be  filled 
and  animated  with  a  life  hereafter  to  be 
produced  ?  Is  the  order,  that  is,  to  be  vital 
or  mechanical  ?  Shall  the  life  determine  its 
own  growth  and  forms,  or  shall  the  forms 
determine  the  life  ?  Certainly  all  New 
Testament  presentations  of  Christianity,  all 
recorded  apostolic  methods,  as  well  as  all 
philosophy  and  analogy,  are  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

How  far,  then,  does  experience  confirm 
this  conclusion  ?  We  naturally  turn  first  to 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
three  centuries  of  its  history — ^a  process 
more  rapid  and  vital  than  it  has  ever  known 
since,  unless  it  be  in  the  missions  to  the 
heathen  daring  the  last  century,  where  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  methods  have  been  reverted 
to.  Clearly  parochial  arrangements,  a  terri- 
torial frimiework  to  be  filled  up  with  con- 
verted men,  was  never  thought  of;  the 
method  was  purely  congregational,  not  terri- 
torial. It  was  to  preach  Christ  in  great 
centres  of  population — Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Ephesus,  Rome — to  deposit 
the  leaven  of  the  gospel  in  the  densest  masses 
of  men,  trusting  to  it  to  leaven  the  lump  by 
its  vital  and  diffusive  properties.  The  life 
created  the  ecclesiasticism ;  the  moral  power 
of  the  preachers*  appeal  lay  in  the  volunta- 
riness, sympathy,  and  self-sacrifice  of  their 
mission.  They  sought  men  as  Christ  sought 
them ;  and  we  know  with  what  amazing 
rapidity  Christian  life  diffused  itself. 

When  Christianity  was  established  by 
Constantine  this  vital  process  of  assimilation 
was  arrested,  and  processes  of  secularization 
and  corruption  began,  which  rapidly  devel- 
oped until^they  culminated  in  the  hierarchi- 
cal despotism  and  unutterable  abominations 
of  the  mediaeval  ages,  and  in  the  popedom 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  records  of 
spiritual  aggressive  Christian  life  soon  came 
to  be  mainly  those  df  individual  missionaries, 
whose  names  are  so  honourably  connected 
with  the  conversion  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  established  hierarchy  rapidly  deteriora- 
ted into  the  worst  forms  of  secular  ambition 
and  tyranny. 

The  religious  history  of  the  English  Es- 
tablishment scarcely  needs  exposition  from 
this  point  of  view.  No  one  will  give  Henry 
YIIL,  its  organizer,  credit  for  either  religious 
motive  or  spiritual  method.  A  capricious, 
sensual  tyrant  and  murderer,  lust  and  rapa- 
city were  but  too  predominant  amongst  his 
motives;  although  an  extended  religious 
feeling,  generated  largely  by  Wycliffe  and 
the  Lollards,  and  excited  by  the  German 
Reformation,  and  an  impatience  of  papal 
corruption  and  tyranny,  no  doubt  gave  him 
his  opportunity.  The  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land was  almost  exclusively,  in  its  ecclesi- 
astical formation,  from  the  king,  and  not 
from  the  people.  The  enactments  of  Ed- 
ward YL,  the  imperious  Erastianism  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  notorious  Act  of  Uni- 
formity of  the  second  Charles  completed  the 
edifice.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  either 
spiritual  motive  or  process  in  this  formative 
period  of  the  Establishment  Down  to  the 
time  of  Laud,  the  piety  of  individual  men 
notwithstanding,  but  one  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  deteriorating  course  and  ten- 
dency of  the  Establishment.  Its  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  and  corruption  were  the 
chief  elements  of  the  explosion  which  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  of  both  Church  and 
throne,  and  in  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell 
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and  Independency.  Then,  as  throngbout 
its  history,  the  Establishment  was  the 
bane  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  austere 
virtues  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  men  like 
Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Milton,  men  saw 
how  greatly  piety  and  patriotism  could  in- 
spire statesmen,  purify  government  at  home, 
and  make  it  respected  abroad.  We  need 
not  extenuate  the  defects  and  faults  either 
of  the  men  or  the  government  in  order  to 
justify  the  verdict  of  history,  that  in  no 
nation  have  purer  patriots  or  a  more  right- 
eous government  than  those  of  the  Com- 
monwealth been  seen.  Whatever  the  violence 
of  the  outbreak,  whatever  the  expediency  of 
the  rulers  of  that  revolutionary  time,  no 
candid  man  will  venture  to  suggest  a  com- 
parison, political,  religious,  or  moral,  between 
it  and  the  foul  abominations  of  the  Stuarts. 
Assuredly  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  its  large-brained, 
godly  leader  and  his  rough  virtues,  of  the 
noble  band  of  statesmen  and  scholars  whom 
he  gathered  round  him,  of  his  God-fearing " 
army — who  anticipated  the  just  boast  of 
the  Americans  that  at  the  close  of  their 
civil  war  their  soldiers  returned  to  the  oc- 
cupations and  virtues  of  private  citizens — 
of  his  wise  and  just  rule  in  religious  affairs 
— which  his  bitterest  foes  can  disparage  only 
by  the  impotent  charge  of  fanaticism.  It 
was  a  great  religious  inspiration  and  up- 
rising of  the  nation — a  premature,  but  a 
glorious  birth  of  time. 

Then  came  the  Restoration,  with  its  car- 
nival of  licentiousness,  in  which  the  Stuarts 
showed  that  they  had  forgotten  nothing 
and  learned  nothing.  What  pious  Church- 
man will  boast  of  either  the  policy  or  the 
individual  representatives  of  his  Church 
during  this  melancholy  period.  At  once  it 
began  a  repetition  of  the  suicidal  processes 
which  had  expressed  its  own  best  life.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662,  and 
two  thousand  of  its  most  learned  and  godly 
clergy  became  Dissenters.  The  Five  Mile 
Act,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  rapidly 
followed,,  and  only  the  revolution  of  1688, 
which  placed  William  on  the  throne,  and 
which  was  largely  the  work  of  Noncon- 
formists, saved  the  liberties  and  the  religion 
of  the  nation.  But  the  Revolution  could 
not  save  the  Church.  Moral  processes  can- 
not be  arrested  by  external  change  ;  and  the 
Church  became,  by  a  slow  but  sure  process 
of  religious  deterioration,  what  History  de- 
scribes the  Hanoverian  Church  to  have 
been.  It  was  through  a  kind  of  moral  ne- 
cessity that  the  Church  which  had  expelled 
the  Nonconformists  of  1662  should  eject  the 
Methodists  of  the  next  century. 

Indeed,   it   would  seem  as  if  fervid  re- 


ligious life  scarcely  could  exist  under  the 
conditions  of  an  Establishment.  In  1843 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  its 
Erastian  rulers  repeated  the  same  suicidal 
processes.  Indeed,  in  the  entire  history  of 
Established  Churches  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  instance  of  an  opposite  tendency. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  incidental  ad- 
vantages of  Establishments  real  or  imagi- 
nary, the  general  tendency  and  course  of 
every  Establishment  that  Christendom  has 
known  has  been  to  religious  deterioration. 
This  has  been  strikingly  exhibited  by  Pro- 
fessor Geffcken  in  his  great  book  on  *  Church 
and  State,'  in  which,  after  a  historical  sur- 
vey of  all  the  Establishments  of  Christen- 
dom, he  is  compelled,  advocate  of  State 
Churches  as  he  is,  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
against  Qw^ry  one  of  them,  and  to  comfort 
himself  with  an  ideal  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two,  such  as  deluded  the  imagi- 
nation of  Coleridge  and  beguiled  the  heart 
of  Arnold.  There  is  not  in  Europe  at  the 
present  moment  a  single  national  Establish- 
ment upon  which  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  the  institution  could  lay  his  fingers  as  a 
success;  there  is  scarcely  one  that  might 
not  be  triumphantly  adduced  as  an  absolute 
fiasco — that  has  not  produced  a  condition  of 
perplexity,  strife,  and  weakness  to  both  the 
Church  and  the  nation.  Some  living  can 
remember  the  English  Establishment  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  prior  to  the  Oxford 
revival,  when,  it  is  no  calumny  to  say,  even 
making  full  allowance  for  the  excellences  of 
the  Evangelical  clergy,  spiritual  piety  in 
clergymen  was  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  and  the  Church  well-nigh  merited 
the  characterization  of  the  Apostle  Jude, 
*  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots.'  It 
is  not  meant  that  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
not  always  had  its  devout  and  faithful  men 
— these  have  been  found  in  every  Church. 
Some  of  the  most  saintly  men  of  Christiani- 
ty have  been  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  the  English  Establishment  many 
such  have  ever  been  found — preachers, 
writers,  and  saintly  workers,  whom  all  re- 
ligious men  delight  to  honour.  They  are 
the  product  not  of  Church  systems  but  of 
Christianity ;  their  presence  in  a  Church  is 
no  vindication  of  its  system,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessarily an  index  of  its  general  spiritual 
character.  There  is  no  cognizable  causation 
between  the  Establishment  and  their  piety. 
Nurturing  influences  there  may  be  in  a 
Church,  scarcely  in  an  Establishment. 

We  gladly  again  recognize  the  quickening 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
during  the  last  forty  years.  After  the  wave 
of  Evangelical  life  of  the  last  century  comes 
the  equally  strong  wave  of  Anglican  life  in 
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this.  However  far  from  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  positions  of  men  like  Cardinal 
Newman,  Mr;  Keble,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  their 
respective  followers,  we  may  stand,  we  must 
be  as  thankful  to  God  for  their  piety  as  we 
are  for  that  of  Bernard,  Fen6lon,  and  Pascal. 
Just  as  we  thank  God  for  hundreds  of  pious 
village  priests  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  we 
thank  God  for  pious  Anglican  clergymen  in 
English  towns  and  villages ;  but  it  would  be 
as  great  a  mistake  to  connect  the  Anglican 
revival  with  the  Establishment  as  such,  as 
it  would  be  so  to  connect  the  Evangelical 
revival  under  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  For 
what  do  we  see  on  every  hand  ?  So  soon 
as  religious  life  is  quickened  in  whatever 
school  of  the  English  Church,  it  at  once 
begins  to  chafe  against  the  conditions  of  the 
Establishment.  Just  as  Whitefield  and 
Wesley  could  find  liberty  for  their  inspira- 
tions only  outside  the  Establishment,  so 
Anglican  clergymen  began  to  migrate  in 
hundreds  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  while 
with  those  that  remain,  the  history  of  the 
Oxford  movement  has  been  a  continuous 
struggle  to  recast  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
to  modify  the  liturgy,  and  to  break  through 
the  meshes  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Whatever  the  dream  of  an  ideal  Establish- 
ment, the  Establishment  as  it  is  is  intolerable. 
The  struggles  in  the  law  courts,  the  unseem- 
ly conflicts  between  clergymen  and  their 
bishops,  the  almost  ribald  vituperations,  and 
actual  mobbing  of  the  latter,  as  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  four  or  five  weeks 
ago,  at  St  Paul's,  Walworth,  the  organiza- 
tion and  excitement  of  ecclesiastical  mobs, 
the  imprisonment  of  one  clergyman  after 
another,  at  the  instance  of  members  of  their 
own  Church,  the  organization  of  hundreds 
of  clergymen  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
defying  the  law,  are  only  so  many  efforts  to 
break  down  the  existing  conditions  of  Estab- 
lishment. Innovations  in  .  worship  in  a 
thousand  churches,  simply  connived  at  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  shrink 
from  unseemly  and  profitless  litigation,  the 
open  avowal  of  lax  subscription,  are  simple 
confessions  of  the  utter  breakdown  of  the 
Establishment  as  it  is.  Every  Establishment 
dies  of  life ;  it  can  survive  anything  but  a 
living  spiritual  church.  Wesley  defies  it  and 
leaves  it;  less  simple  and,  we  think,  less 
honest  modern  Anglicans  defy  it,  and  insist 
on  remaining  within  it;  if  possible,  to  revo- 
lutionize and  betray  it.  But  they  are  alike 
intolerant  of  it  as  it  is. 

Historians  like  Macaulay  and  Froude  have 
pronounced  judgments  upon  the  Establish- 
ment and  its  influence,  which  had  they 
fallen  from  Nonconformist  lips  would  have 
been  declared  ignorant  calumny  and  rancor- 


ous spite.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  them. 
It  is  enough  to  ask  any  apologist  for  Estab- 
lishments to  adduce  a  single  instance,  from 
either  the  civil  or  the  religious  history  of  the 
nation,  in  which  the  Establishment  has  been 
in  the  van  of  either  liberty,  reform,  or  evan- 
gelization. Her  name  does  not  stand  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  great  acts  of  civil 
emancipation  or  moral  redress,  which  are 
the  glory  of  our  modern  history,  and  the 
strength  of  our  modem  life — the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  people,  the  first  movements  of  popular 
education,  the  amelioration  of  criminal  law, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  On  the 
side  of  prerogative,  monopoly,  and  aristo- 
cratic domination  she  has  ever  instinctively 
taken  her  stand.  That  her  bishops  should 
have  given  their  vote  for  the  iniquitous 
Afghan  war  is  but  in  harmony  with  the 
dark  record  of  her  political  traditions. 
Every  measure  of  religious  liberty  won  by 
Dissenters,  from  the  Toleration  Act  to  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the 
abolition  of  Church  Rates,  and  the  Burials 
Act,  has  been  forced  from  her  reluctant 
grasp,  and  defiant  of  her  foreboding  male- 
diction. While  if  the  inception  of  measures 
of  education  and  evangelization  at  home  and 
abroad  be  an  adequate  measure  of  religious 
inspiration,  she  makes  a  poor  figure  in  the 
august  series  of  religious  societies  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  Scarcely  ever  does  she  lead, 
almost  always  does  she  follow.  And  yet  her 
sons  are  as  pious,  intelligent,  and  full  of 
self-sacrifice  as  other  men.  Free  to  follow 
their  own  impulses,  and  subjected  to  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  religious  incitement,  they 
would  be  not  a  whit  behind  the  most  enter- 
prising and  benevolent  of  Christ's  servants. 
The  sole  cause  of  difference  is  the  repressing 
influences  of  the  Establishment. 

As  further  illustrative  of  the  paralyzing 
effect  upon  a  Church  of  a  State  connection, 
the  relative  progress  of  the  Established  and 
of  the  Free  Churches  of  England  may  be 
adduced — the  rapid  spread  of  the  latter,  the 
enormous  losses  of  the  former.  The  details 
are  too  numerous  for  citation,  and  the  result 
too  palpable  to  be  effected  by  finessing  dis- 
putes over  exact  figures.  The  conditions 
which  all  must  admit  are  sufficient.  First, 
we  may  point  to  the  spread  of  Methodism 
in  its  various  branches.  In  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  Cornwall,  for  instance,  it  has 
searched  out  almost  every  hamlet ;  and  there 
are  few  counties  in  which  it  has  not  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity  and  force.  The  Con- 
gregational Churches,  Independent  and  Bap- 
tist, have  in  like  manner  chapels  and  preach- 
ing-rooms in  almost  every  village.     Presby- 
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terians  and  others  are  likewise  doing  their 
share.  It  would  demand  long  travel  to  find 
an  English  village  without  one  or  more 
Dissenting  meeting-houses.  In  Wales,  which 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  the  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Establishment, 
it  is  on  all  hands  conceded  that  about  84 
per  cent,  of  the  people  are  now  Nonconfor- 
mists. In  our  larger  cities  and  towns,  almost 
without  exception,  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  religious  provision  is  made  by  Noncon- 
formists than  by  the  Establishment.  Even 
in  the  eight  most  eastern  parishes  of  the 
metropolis,  and  with  all  the  church  building 
that  special  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other 
bounties  have  enabled,  the  ascendency  is 
with  the  Nonconformists,  although  at  the 
time  of  the  last  religious  census  the  balance 
was  the  other  way.*  In  Scotland,  the  Pres- 
byterian Establishment  has  been  utterly 
distanced  by  the  children  whom  she  had 
cast  out  In  Ireland  the  Episcopal  Church, 
prior  to  its  disestablishment,  was  in  a  ridicu- 
lous minority.  If  we  go  to  the  English 
colonies  or  the  United  States  for  illustra- 
tions, not  only  do  we  find  only  Free  Churches, 
but  in  the  United  States  especially  we  find 
them  nearly  overtaking  the  necessities  of 
their  abnormal  immigration  even  in  the 
remotest  and  most  scattered  settlements. 

These  striking  facts  are  more  than  a  sufii- 
cient  reply  to  the  unworthy  fear  that  were 
the  Church  disestablished  the  religious  neces- 
sities of  the  country  would  not  be  overtaken. 
It  may  be  that  the  voluntary  Episcopal 
Church  would  not  do  all  territorially  that 
the  Established  Church  now  does — no  one 
Church  can  do  all  that  the  entire  nation 
needs — but  the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  the 
only  Church  of  Christ  in  the  land ;  and  that 
there  would  be  spiritual  destitution  all  the 
experience  of  the  past  denies.  If  the  con- 
tention be  for  Establishment  because  of  the 
exclusive  right  or  ascendancy  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  every  place,  that  is  another 
question,  which  we  will  not  enter  upon  here. 

'"Much  disingenuous  reproach  has  been 
heaped  upon  Nonconformists  because  they 
have  opposed  a  census  of  religious  opinion. 
In  our  judgment  they  have  ri^teously  done 
so.  It  would,  in  any  case,  have  been  most 
defective  and  delusive.  Opinions  are  not  fit- 
ting matters  for  a  census.  If  the  wish  be 
really  to  test  the  relative  strength  of  religious 
bodies,  Nonconformists  will  readily  consent  to 
any  census  of  actual  statistical  facts — either 
the  number  of  sittings  provided  by  each 
Church,  or  the  number  of  attendants  in  each 
place  of  worship  on  a  given  day.  With  their 
spacious  parish  churches  Episcopalians  have 
surely  no  reasonable  cause  for  shrinking  from 
a  test  like  this.  When  Nonconformists  do  so, 
let  it  be  their  reproach. 


We  will  only  say  that  other  Churches  be- 
sides the  Episcopal  Church  itself  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  this,  and  that  their  rela- 
tive numbers  in  England  entitle  them  to 
say  it. 

Another  argument  sometimes  uKged 
against  disestablishment  is  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  would  split  up  into  two  or 
more  Churches.  We  can  only  reply  that 
anything  is  better  than  a  deceptive,  dishon- 
est, and  compulsory  unity.  If  the  Episcopal 
Church  have  not  inherent  vitality  enough  to 
maintain  and  to  propagate  herself,  and  if  she 
be  so  destitute  of  internal  cohesion  as  to  be 
kept  in  existence  only  by  the  encircling  hoop 
of  civil  law,  and  the  external  inducement  of 
pecuniary  dependence,  in  God^s  name  let  her 
perish  !  She  has  lost  all  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving in  a  Church,  and  all  that  can  make 
a  Church  wholesome  and  aggressive.  For 
our  part  we  utterly  refuse  to  believe  such 
timid  vaticinations,  natural  enough  in  Church 
dignitaries,  but  a  sad  calumny  on  all  spiri- 
tual life.  We  believe  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  would  not  be  a  whit  behind  the 
chiefest  of  the  Free  Churches  in  her  spiri- 
tual earnestness,  missionary  zeal,  and  large 
liberality  :  she  would  probably  be  an  example 
to  them  all.  Even  her  splendid  munificence 
at  the  present  time  sufficiently  assures  this. 
Whether  she  would  fall  asunder  or  not  we 
are  not  so  sure,  but  certainly  with  her  pre- 
sent antagonisms  of  opinion  she  ought  to  do 
so.  It  would  be  infinitely  more  honest  to  do 
so,  and  she  would  spiritually  be  much  more 
effective  than  with  her  present  reproach  of 
insincerity  she  can  be.  The  sacrifice  of 
truth  is  a  far  greater  calamity  than  division. 
Possibly  the  esprit  de  corps  would  prove 
stronger  than  the  demands  of  simple  truth  ; 
sad  indications  that  it  would  be  so  have  not 
been  wanting  in  both  the  extreme  parties  in 
the  Church.  It  is  easy  to  retort  that  we 
would  fain  have  it  so.  We  can  only  in  all 
sincerity  say  thrft  we  have  only  feelings  of 
regret  and  sorrow  for  the  dissensions  of  any 
Church.  We  would  fain  see  the  Episcopal 
Church  united  heartily  in  faith,  worship,  and 
work,  taking  her  just  place  in  the  sisterhood 
of  English  Churches,  and  doing  a  noble  part 
in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  Christ  But 
with  every  unsophisticated  mind  it  will  be 
even  a  greater  sorrow  still  to  see  an  unreal 
and  schismatic  unity  maintained.  Clergy- 
men subscribing  the  same  formularies  and 
anathematizing  each  other  with  an  emphasis 
and  passion  altogether  unknown  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Nonconforming  Churches,  vexing 
society  and  the  law  courts  by  their  conten- 
tion— one  party  in  the  Church  prosecuting 
to  imprisonment  another — and  yet  all  calling 
themselves  faithful   members   of    the    one 
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Episcopal  Church,  believers  in  her  articles 
and  worshipping  with  her  liturgy.  This  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  greatest  scandal 
in  Christendom  ;  and,  we  will  venture  to  add, 
the  greatest  moral  offence  of  our  own  social 
life.  Honest  separation  is  no  evil  com- 
pared with  this  dishonest  and  belligerent 
unity.  It  neither  honours  truth,  glorifies 
Ood,  nor  benefits  men. 

By  some  advocates  of  the  Establishment  it 
is  contended,  that  in  the  Established  Church 
of  England  greater  liberty  for  divergent 
'theologies  is  to  be  found  than  in  any  of  the 
Free  .  Churches.  Thus,  in  *  The  Guardian ' 
newspaper  for  December  1,  Mr.  Boothley 
writes,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bright :  *  What  de- 
nomination of  Nonconformists  is  there  that 
would  embrace  within  its  folds  any  such 
divergences — not  to  call  them  vital  differ- 
ences— as  those  that  exist  between  these 
several  schools  in  the  Established  Church — 
Ritualists,  tiigh  Churchmen,  Evangelicals, 
Low  Churchmen,  Broad  Churchmen,  and 
Latitudinarians  ?  .  .  .  left  free  to  preach 
within  the  Church  their  several  Gospels.^ 
We  trust  that  there  is  not  one,  although  the 
standards  of  many  Free  Churches  are  far 
less  explicit  and  narrow  than  those  which 
every  Episcopal  clergyman  subscribes.  One 
excellent  clergyman  writes  to  *The  Non- 
eonforraist'  newspaper  to  contend  that  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  need  not  have  left  the 
Establishment.  Another  strongly  pro- 
nounced Evangelical  declared  to  the  writer 
that  his  doing  so  *  was  a  mistake.'  What  is 
this  but  a  shameless  proclamation  of  the 
subordination  of  truth  to  the  National  Es- 
tablishment, and  the  expression  of  a  cynical 
contempt  for  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  offices  of  the  Prayer  Book,  solemnly 
accepted  by  each  clergyman  at  his  ordina- 
tion as  his  theological  creed. 

It  is  one  thing  to  tolerate  diversities  of 
interpretation  and  construction,  it  is  another 
to  accept  fundamental  contradictions  on 
points  of  vital  doctrine.  Surely  truth  is 
more  than  ecclesiasticism.  Better  a  hun- 
dred different  Churches  than  a  spurious  con- 
formity, which  in  itself  is  an  essential  false- 
hood, and  in  its  relations  to  the  truth  of 
Christ  a  shameless  unfaithfulness.  If  Non- 
conformists could  thus  have  paltered  with 
conscience  and  subordinated  truth,  they 
would  never  have  become  such.  Far  less 
than  this  would  have  kept  them  and  their 
fathers  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment. 
They  at  this  moment  might  have  added  to 
the  unedifying  and  immoral  controversies 
and  litigations  which  make  the  Establish- 
ment, as  it  is,  a  byword  in  Christendom, 
a  scandal  to  unsophisticated  morality,  and 


certainly    anything    but    Hhe    pillar    and 
ground  of  the  truth/ 

No  one,  we  think,  will  affirm  that  the  Non- 
conformist population  of  England,  that  the 
Dissenters  of  Wales,  that  the  Free  Churches 
of  Scotland,  that  the  ten  million  registered 
XUhurch  members  of  the  United  States,*  are 
less  moral  in  social  life,  or  less  devout,  con- 
sistent, and  self-sacrificing  in  Church  life, 
than  members  of  the  Establishment.  Many 
would  even  give  them  the  palm  on  the 
ground  that  Dissent  requires  more  positive 
conviction  and  determined  purpose.  And 
all  this  the  Nonconformists  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  done  out  of  the  depths  of 
their  poverty.  Few  of  the  rich  of  the  land 
have  been  found  among  the  Wesleyans  of 
England  or  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of 
Whales.  There  is  room  enough  for  the  re- 
proach, if  any  are  shameless  enough  to  utter 
it,  that  their  ministers  have  not  been  men 
of  universary  education ;  that  their  church 
buildings  have  not  been  faultless  in  archi- 
tecture, or  imposing  in  ritual;  that  their 
congregations  have  somewhat  lacked  so  much 
of  *  sweetness  and  light '  as  does  not  respect 
goodness,  graciousness,  and  refined  feeling. 
All  the  greater  the  honour  due  to  their 
achievement.  Every  such  disadvantage 
counts  as  a  heroism  rather  than  as  a  dispar- 
agement, and  tells  heavily  in  the  balance  of 
intrinsic  moral  forces.  *If  these  things 
have  been  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
would  not  be  none  in  the  dry.'  If  with  the 
highest  education  of  the  day  as  their  en- 
dowment, the  wealth  of  the  land  at  their 
disposal,  a  State  provision  enabling  religious 
services  without  cost,  a  parochial  system, 
and  *  a  cultured  gentleman  in  every  parish,' 
the  Established  Church  has  not  been  able  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  homely  societies  of 
peasants,  artisans,  and  small  shopkeepers, 
the  preaching  of  unlettered  men,  the  neces- 
sary support  of  their  own  worship  and  mis- 
sion services  by  the  poorest  of  the  landj  her 
condemnation  is  complete.  Men  do  not 
take  upon  them  such  onerous  conditions  of 
expense  and  reproach  without  the  most  im- 
perative of  moral  reasons.  In  spite  of  all  it 
has  had  to  offer,  the  parish  church  has  been 
forsaken  for  the  little  chapel  or  preaching- 
room,  and  the  sweets  of  religious  freedom 
and  spiritual  fellowship  once  tasted,  no 
inducement  has  sufficed  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  Church  so  left.  Individual  men,  if 
not  successful  in  the  onerous  ministry  of  the 
Free  Churches,  may  now  and  then  be  found 

♦Exclusive  of  9,500,000  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  year  1800  the  proportion  of  Evangelical 
church  members  to  the  population  was  one  in 
fifteen,  in  1880  it  is  one  in  five. 
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seeking  the  official  provision  of  the  Estab- 1 
lished  Church,  but  no  Dissenting  body,  ' 
scarcely  any  Dissenting  congregation,  has 
ever  yet  returned  to  her  bosom,  however 
rehictantly  it  might  have  left  her.  What  is 
the  strange  fascination  of  Free  Church  life  ? 
Why  do  we  not  conform?  Not  because 
objections  to  Episcopacy  are  insuperable — 
with  scores  of  Free  Church  ministers  Epis- 
copacy is  deemed  to  be  as  legitimate,  and 
perhaps  as  expedient,  as  Presbyterian  ism  or 
Congregationalism — not  because  Noncon- 
formists are  enamoured  of  their  social  ban 
and  their  religious  disabilities — ^he  would 
simply  be  demented  who  in  England  con- 
tinued to  be  a  dissenter  without  cause — it  is 
solely  because  Nonconformists  deem  the 
freedom,  responsibility,  and  inspiration  of 
their  system,  even  with  its  reproach,  greater 
riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. 

Many  other  aspects  of  the  question  pre- 
sent themselves,  but  we  have  almost  ex- 
hausted our  space.  There  is  the  service 
rendered  by  English  Nonconformists  to  na- 
tional freedom  and  righteousness — a  service 
which  all  historians  from  Hume  to  Freeman 
have  been  constrained  to  recognize  (Hume 
tells  us  that  to  Nonconformists  England 
owes  the  liberties  she  now  enjoys)  and 
which  statesmen  from  Burke  to  Gladstone 
have  generously  acknowledged.  In  every 
great  conflict  for  liberty,  whether  for  them- 
selves or  for  others  ;  in  every  great  conten- 
tion for  righteousness,  from  the  days  of  the 
Tudors  to  the  last  general  election.  Noncon- 
formists have  been  in  the  van.  Their  re- 
ligious earnestness,  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  their  position,  and  the  strong 
instincts  and  sympathies  of  their  religious 
life  account  for  this. 

The  principle  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment, moreover,  is  inimical  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  people  and  to  the  character  and 
tendency  of  all  their  institutions.  In  every 
other  department  of  national  life  the  senti- 
ment and  habit  of  self-reliance  is  solicitously 
nurtured  and  instinctively  asserted,  and  is  a 
great  cause  of  their  individuality,  their  sturdy 
independence,  and  their  nobility  of  character. 
In  political,  municipal,  and  economical  life 
their  self-government  and  local  independ- 
ence are  increasingly  asserted.  Paternal 
government,  eleemosynary  provision  find 
Rttle  favour  in  their  eyes.  In  religion,  this 
is  utterly  negatived  by  the  State  Church ; 
while  in  Free  Churches  their  voluntary  sup- 
port and  their  congregational  government 
are  schools  for  the  most  effective  nurture 
of  the  sentiment  of  freedom.      The  State 

f>rovision  for  public  worship,  and  the  abso- 
Qte  negation  of  the  congregation  in  Church 


government,  are  contradictory  to  every 
other  development  of  our  national  life,  and 
inimical  to  its  best  elements  in  a  domain 
the  most  vital  and  the  most  formative  of 
character.  Better  a  thousand  times  suffer 
the  mistakes  of  freedom  than  avoid  them 
by  a  negation  of  it.  A  State  Church  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  genius  of  our 
national  life. 

If  we  turn  to  the  great  question  of  na- 
tional unity,  we  find  that  no  existing  insti- 
tution of  English  society  creates  such  social 
schism,  fosters  such  social  animosities,  and 
so  disables  fellowship  in  the  highest  domain 
of  social  life.      The  caste  feeling  which  it 
generates  and  intensifies  is  scarcely  exceeded 
by  that  of  India.     Two  causes  produce  this. 
First,  the  sacerdotalism,  which  seems  to  have 
special  affinities  with  Episcopacy ;  and  next, 
the  prerogatives  conferred  by  the  State  Es- 
tablishment, which,  in  addition  to  their  own 
normal  and  official  influence,  intensify  and 
give  impunity  to   priestly  assumption    and 
arrogance.     It  may  be  that  between  Episco- 
pal and  other  Churches  there  can  under  no 
conditions  be  the  recognized  equality  and 
the  practical   fellowship  that  exist  among 
the  Free  Churches.     The  diversities  of  the 
latter  are   no   bar  to  perfect  brotherhood; 
they  constitute  a  harmony  which  is  both  a 
beauty  and  a  strength,     but  wherever  theo- 
ries of  Divine  right  are  maintained,  intole- 
rance is  inevitable,  and  indeed  imperative. 
I  have  indeed  no  right  to  tolerate  what  I 
think  God  has  prohibited  ;  my  very  sense  of 
fealty  to  Him,  my  very  conscience  in  the 
highest  domain  of  its  exercise,  goes  over  to 
the  side  of  prohibition,  and  even  persecu- 
tion.     Some  of  the  most  relentless  of  in- 
<]uisitors    and    persecutors,   from    Saul    of 
Tarsus  to  the  Roman  inquisitors,  have  been 
most  religiously  conscientious,  and  it  may 
be,  as  with  Saul,  even  tender-hearted  men. 
The   previous  question   is.  How  came  the 
conscience  to  form  such  judgments  ?   *  There 
is,*  sjiys  South,  'the   erroneous   as  well  as 
the  rightly  informed  conscience ;  and  if  the 
conscience  happens  to  be  deluded,  sin  does 
not  therefore  cease  to  be  sin  because  a  man 
commit   it   conscientiously.'      It    may   be, 
therefore — and   the   attitude   of    Episcopal 
Churches   when   not  established   makes   it 
probable  that  it  would  be — that  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  this  country  would  not  accept 
a   place   in   the   sisterhood    of    Protestant 
Churches;   that  her  assumptions  would  be 
as  extravagant  and  haughty,  and  her  into- 
lerance &<  great  or  greater  than  it  is  now. 
All  the  more  need  that  she  should  derive  no 
adventitious  aid  or  iniinunity  from  the  ac- 
tion of  public  opinion  from  her  establish- 
ment by  the  State.      ( 'an  there  be  a  reason- 
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able  doubt  that  if  the -Oxford  movement 
had  been  directly  amenable  to  the  episcopal 
congi'egations  of  the  land ;  if  its  leaders  had 
not  been  artificially  protected  by  their  en- 
dowments in  their  disr^ard  or  defiance  of 
their  people,  it  would  have  been  an  abor- 
tion ?  As  it  was,  they  were  legally  secured 
in  their  parishes  until  they  slowly  indoc- 
trinated their  congregations.  Truth,  the 
fair  debate  and  conflict  of  opinions,  as  be- 
tween Church  and  Church,  one  school  and 
another,  is  impossible  under  such  conditions. 
And  thus  arrogant  and  unwarranted  assump- 
tion is  enabled,  with  all  its  consequent 
social  schisms,  such  as  English  society  now 
groans  under. 

There  are  further  questions  of  the  waste 
of  national  resources.  Making  the  largest 
allowance  that  charity  will  permit  for  the 
spiritual  service  rendered  by  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the'  vast 
emoluments  of  the  Established  Church 
ought  to  have  been  infinitely  more  produc- 
tive, nay,  that  they  have  not  been  in  my- 
riads of  instances  the  means  of  introducing 
to  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  benefices  men 
utterly  unfitted  for  their  spiritual  functions, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  men  who  by  the 
natural  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  w^ould,  on  the  grounds  of  fitness, 
have  obtained  them?  It  would  be  a  nice 
problem,  whether  State  endowments  have 
enabled  or  hindered  genuine  religious  service 
the  most.  It  would  certainly  be  diflScult 
to  imagine  a  more  wasteful  expenditure  of 
resources,  if  the  end  of  endowment  be  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  people.  Free 
Churches  may  fail,  their  ministers  prove 
ineffective — for  human  judgment  is  fallible, 
and  the  men  are  but  men  at  the  best — but, 
to  say  the  least,  they  strenuously  seek  reli- 
gious result ;  and,  so  far  as  they  have  realized 
it,  it  has  been  at  a  cost  not  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Establishment.  The  history  of  Es- 
tablishments in  every  country  presents  a  sad 
picture  of  intrigue,  corruption,  self-seeking, 
and  luxurious  waste  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  purely  civil  records. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  unspeakable 
wickedness  of  political  and  commercial 
Church  patronage;  the  appointment  to 
bishoprics  and  deaneries  by  the  political 
minister  of  the  day  ;  the  gift  of  *  livings '  by 
wealthy  men ;  their  sale  and  purchase  in  the 
commercial  market — which,  as  practised  in 
England  just  now,  is  a  grievous  violation  of 
every  spiritual  right  of  a  Church  of  Christ, 
almost  the  negation  of  its  very  idea  and 
function ;  perhaps  the  grossest  abuse  ever 
tolerated  in  a  Church  of  Christ  But  the 
evil  is  so  palpable  that  it  has  no  defenders. 
We  need  not  therefore  debate  it.     But  it 


could  never  have  come  into  existence  save 
in  a  national  Establishment ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  corruptions  of  national, 
moral,  and  roliiyious  sentiment  that  must  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  this  institution. 

Legislative  and  judicial  obstruction  and 
embarrassment  are  also  part  of  the  national 
penalty  paid  for  a  Church  Establishment. 
What  a  place  in  our  parliamentary  history 
the  Church  has  had,  and  almost  always  a 
disastrous  one !  Churches,  like  all  other 
institutions,  must  be  subject  to  legislative 
control  and  amenable  to  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature. No  Church  organization  may  en- 
croach upon  social  rights,  or  invade  national 
liberties.  While  it  is  the  obligation  of  every 
civil  government  to  secure  to  Christian 
Churches  the  exercise  of  their  unfettered 
social  rights,  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to 
prohibit  all  encroachment  by  them,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  upon  the  equal  rights  of 
others.  Like  all  other  societies.  Church  socie- 
ties are  inviolable  in  their  association,  their 
worship,  their  doctrine,  and  their  evangeliza- 
tion, so  long  as  they  do  not  encroach  upon 
the  personal  or  social  liberties  of  others. 
But  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  legislation  for  the 
internal  doctrine  and  worship  and  discipline 
of  a  State  Church,  and  for  the  appropriation 
of  its  vast  revenues.  Such  legislation  fills  a 
formidable  space  in  our  statute  book.  It 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the  business  of 
the  nation  ;  and  has  been  the  gravest  embar- 
rassment of  statesmen  and  of  political  parties. 
Whereas  legislation  demanded  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Free  Churches  is  scarcely  ever  heard 
of. 

All  Churches,  again,  as  corporations  making 
contracts  and  holding  property,  are  amena- 
ble to  the  law  courts  of  the  realm.  Like  all 
other  corporations,  they  are  bound  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  contract — as,  for  example, 
with  their  ministers ;  they  are  bound  to 
observe  their  own  laws,  as  towards  their 
members ;  they  are  bound  to  administer 
property  accordinjy  to  .  its  declared  trusts. 
No  Free  Churchman  would  dream  of  ques- 
tioning the  necessity  and  desirableness  of 
this.  It  is  the  simple  operation  of  law  in  its 
relation  to  social  equity.  It  is  not  quA 
Church  that  the  society  comes  into  a  law 
court ;  it  is  on  the  simple  grounds  of  social 
rights.  And  again  it  may  be  said,  the  infre- 
quency  and  simplicity  of  such  cases,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  constant,  protracted,  and 
costly  litigation  of  the  various  parties  of  the 
State  Church,  is  a  sufiScient  indication  of  the 
social  order  of  the  former,  and  of  the  waste 
of  public  time,  the  scandal,  the  judicial  dis- 
credit, and  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the  latter. 
Such   abuses,   again,   are   possible   only   to 
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Established  Churches,  and  certainly  they  do 
not  conduce  to  the  social  harmony,  the 
legislative  and  judicial  simplicity,  the  moral 
purity,  and  the  religious  tone  of  the  nation. 
Why  should  our  English  life  be  burdened, 
•embarrassed,  embittered,  and  corrupted  by 
an  institution  so  prolific  of  evil  as  this?* 

Wc  trust  that  we  have  made  it  sufficiently 
•clear  that  our  remarks  throughout  have  had 
respect  solely  to  the  Establishment  as  such, 
And  not  to  the  Episcopal  Church  or  its 
<3lergy,  save  as  necessarily  implicated  in  it 

Against  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church 
government  we  have  nothing  to  say,  save  in  a 
general  discussion  of  expediencies.  In  our 
judgment  it  is  as  legitimate  as  Presbyte- 
rianism  or  Congregationalism.  New  Testa- 
ment precedent,  we  think,  is  with  the  latter, 
And  experience  only  proves  its  superior  har- 
monies with  the  best  culture  of  the  spiritual 
life.  But  there  is  no  scriptural  prescription 
to  make  it  or  any  other  form  of  Church 
government  imperative.  The  Christian  life 
is  wisely  left  to  its  own  embodiments;  and 
whatever  most  respects  its  inherent  rights, 
and  develops  its  spiritual  perfection,  is  best. 
If  therefore  Christian  men  prefer  an  Episco- 
pal Church  order,  no  man  may  forbid  them. 
P'or  them  probably  it  is  the  best.  The  right  of 
preference  which  we  claim  we  fully  concede. 

Concerning  the  clergy  and  the  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  we  have  as  much  to 
say  that  is  good  as  concerning  any  other 
servants  of  Christ.  Sometimes  their  Church 
system  has  made  them  persecuting  and  in- 
tolerant ;  it  naturally  makes  them  arrogant 
and  exacting ;  but  in  religious  excellency 
they  are  very  much  like  other  men.  For 
noble  gifts  of  sanctified  learning,  for  holy 
services  of  consecrated  self-denial,  for  in- 
numerable instances  of  ministerial  sanctity, 
fidelity,  and  heroism,  the  English  people 
must  ever  owe  a  large  gratitude  to  the  Epis- 
copal clergy.  So  far  as  they  and  the  Epis- 
copal Church  to  which  they  belong  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  State  Establishment, 
we  wish  in  all  sincerity  and  heartiness  to 
make  the  distinction.  Concerning  the  Esta- 
blishment simply  as  such — its  principle,  its 
working,  its  influence — there  is  in  our  judg- 
ment nothing  to  be  said  that  is  good.  It 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  and  to  every  teaching  of  its 
principles  and  methods  which  we  find  in  the 
New  Testament  It  is  pernicious  in  almost 
all  its  influences  upon  social  and  national 
life  ;  it  reacts  disastrously  upon  the  spiritual 
life  and  consecration  of  its  own  members; 
and  its  history  in  every  instance  of  its  oc- 
currence is  a  record  of  an  enormous  dispro- 
portion of  intrigue,  corruption,  and  waste. 
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The  Ineasian  of  the  Crimea,.     By  A.  W.  King- 
LAKB.    Vol.  IV.    W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

In  this  fourth  and  penultimate  volume  of 
his  work  the  author  at  first  seems  to  be  pass- 
ing over  the  '  dead  points  *  of  his  narrative. 
Alma,  Inkerman,  and  Balaclava  are  passed, 
and  the  storming  of  the  Redan  and  Malakoff 
is  still  a  long  way  off.  Accordingly  the 
reader  is  not  keenly  excited  by  the  descriptions 
of  battle  and  combat  in  which  Mr.  Kinglake 
80  brilliantly  excels.  Further,  the  history  of 
the  dreary  months  traversed  in  this  volume— 
during  which  the  war  made  little  progress, 
while  the  Allied  army  lay  shivering  and 
perishing  on  the  storm-swept  uplands  of  Crim 
Tartary — reads  almost  like  a  nightmare.  But 
for  ceaseless  reinforcements,  both  the  French 
and  the  English  armies  would  literally  have 
melted  away  and  disappeared  from  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  the  inclemency  of  a 
Crimean  winter. 

Nevertheless,  this  volume  is  in  many  re- 
spects'^ more  useful  to  the  nation,  more  im- 
perially instructive,  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. While  vividly  setting  forth  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  army,  the  author  dissects  the 
causes  of  the  great  disaster  which  befell  our 
troops ;  and  this  part  of  his  work  is  all  the 
more  valuable  as  permanently  instructive,  be- 
cause the  sources  of  the  disaster  lay  entirely 
in  a  grossly  defective  system  of  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Kinglake  says  that  he  was  asto- 
nished, at  the  close  of  his  most  searching 
investigations,  to  find  that  the  fault  no- 
where, or  hardly  in  the  least  degree,  rested 
with  individuals.  The  officials  under  whom 
this  terrible  disaster  befell  our  troops,  whether 
these  officials  were  military^  civilian,  or 
political,  each  and  all  did  their  work  in  a 
noble  and  self-devoting  spirit.  Our  whole 
calamities  during  that  Crimean  winter  were 
attributable  to  the  system  under  which  our 
army  was  governed  and  our  Ministers  forced 
to  work.  Not  a  few  of  those  glaring  defects  as 
regards  army  administration  have  since  been 
remedied,  but  we  fear  that  far  too  much  still 
remains  to  be  done;  and  we  feel  assured  this 
volume  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
bring  about  the  improvements  which  are  so 
imperatively  needed. 

It  is  only  too  plain  now  that  the  public, 
indignant  at  the  sufferings  of  our  troops,  and 
also  mistakes  in  the  strategy  of  the  war,  did 
gross  injustice  to  Lord  Raglan,  whose  noble 
spirit  and  high  abilities  Mr.  Kinglake  at 
length  does  justice  to.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  or  more  touching  than  the  quiet  heroism 
with  which  Lord  Raglan  bore  the  painful  and 
critical  ordeal  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
With  a  bleeding  heart,  and  a  brain  all  but 
distracted  and  overborne  by  the  dire  anxieties 
of  his  position,  the  British  general  maintained 
a  calm  and  cheerful  bearing,  ever  dreading  lest 
a  knowledge  of  the  weakened  strength  and 
woful  condition  of  the  Allied  host  should  lead 
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the  enemy  to  hurl  another  Inkerman-like 
assault  agaii^st  the  sickly  and  fast-thinning 
ranks  of  the  besieging  force.  In  truth,  fear- 
fully overworked  as  our  soldiers  were,  the  task 
of  pushing  forward  the  siege-works  (or  at 
least  seeming  to  do  so)  was  a  necessity  of  our 
position.  In  truth,  it  was  the  Allied  army 
that  (at  least  for  several  months)  was  really 
the  besieged  party;  and  the  trenches  and 
siege-batteries  were  indispensable  to  enable 
us  to  maintain  our  position  in  front  of  Sebas- 
topol. 

One  part  of  this  volume  was  sure  to  call 
forth  (as  indeed  it  has  already  done)  keen 
protest  and  criticism.  Mr.  Kinglake  shows 
how  the  war-correspondent  of  *The  Times' 
actually  imperilled,  not  merely  the  fortunes  of 
the  campaign,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
Allied  army,  by  the  minute  information  and 
revelations  which  he  sent  home  for  publica- 
tion, and  which  were  immediately  telegraphed 
to  Sebastopol  via  St.  Petersburg.  Lord  Wel- 
lington (complained  Lord  Raglan  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  Government)  throughout 
his  Peninsular  campaigns  was  never  half  so 
well  informed  as  to  the  positions  and  condi- 
tions of  the  French  armies  as  the  Russians 
were  from  day  to  day  in  regard  to  the  Allied 
army,  and  by  writings  actually  supplied  from 
our  own  camp.  No  spy,  not  a  dozen  of  them, 
could  possibly  have  obtained  and  supplied  to 
the  Russian  generals  the  information  which 
Mr.  Russell  daily  sent  to  ^The  Times.' 

In  connection  with  this  subject  Mr.  King- 
lake  gives  a  graphic  description  of  Mr.  Delane 
and  the  *  interior '  of  *  The  Times '  office.  Al- 
though, like  all  Englishmen,  lovers  of  pub- 
licity, we  must  acknowledge  the  truthfulness 
of  Mr.  Kinglake's  remarks  in  this  chapter, 
which  will  not  be  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  volume  to  the  general  reader.  The  volume 
is  a  service  to  the  nation. 

Japan :  its  History.  Traditions^  and  Religions. 
With  the  Narrative  of  a  Visit  in  1879.  By 
Sir  Edwakd  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
M.P.,  &c.,  &c.  In  Two  Vols.  With  Il- 
lustrations.    John  Murray. 

Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,  An  Account  of 
Travels  in  the  Interior,  including  Visits  to 
the  Aborigines  of  Yezo  and  the  Shrines  of. 
Nikko  and  Is6.  By  Isabella  L.  Bird. 
In  Two  Vols.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
John  Murray. 

These  two  volumes,  which  appear  together, 
present  a  complete  and  reliable  picture  of 
Japan  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  the  one  most  ap- 
propriately supplementing  the  other.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Reed  has,  we  think,  erred  a  little  in  his' 
arrangement,  in  giving  his  admirably  clear 
and  concise  account  of  the  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  religion  in  the  first  volume,  and 
relegating  what  is  much  more  likely  to  at- 
tract the  general  reader — the  account  of  his 
visit  to  Japan  in  1879 — to  the  second  volume, 
thus  demanding  first  of  all  an  amount  of  in- 
terest in  much  that  is  remote  and  abstract, 
and  hampering  himself  not  a  little  with  the 
flense  of  unnaturalness ;  for  certainly  what  is 


seen  should  be  first  described,  and  then  what- 
ever is  suggested  to  the  mind  by  what  has 
been  seen,  or  arises  from  it.  This  seems  a 
simple  rule  enough,  but  travellers  are  too  often 
inclined  to  set  it  at  naught,  notwithstanding 
their  own  interests,  artistic  considerations, 
and  the  claims  of  the  general  reader,  which 
in  such  matters  ought  surely  to  be  primary 
and  paramount.  Nor  does  our  general  criti- 
cism of  Sir  Edward  Reed  end  here.  Not  only 
has  he  devoted  his  whole  first  volume  profess- 
edly to  early  history,  language,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  but  he  interjects  into  his  second 
volume,  as  a  third  chapter,  a  general  disquisi- 
tion on  the  language  and  literature,  thus 
breaking  up  the  narrative  so  well  begun,  and 
simply  throwing  the  reader  back  to  the  very 
position  assigned  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  volume.  For  readableness  and  attractive- 
ness in  this  respect,  then,  we  consider  that 
the  arrangement  might  have  been  better  for 
all  concerned.  Witli  respect  to  the  matter, 
that  is  another  thing.  Sir  Edw^ard  Reed  has 
made  himself  master  of  Japanese  life  and  his- 
tory. No  point  of  the  least  interest  is  omit- 
ted here.  We  estimate  at  the  highest  value 
the  chapter  on  the  Shinto  religion  and  the 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  passed 
into  effeteness,  giving  place  to  the  insurgent 
Buddhism,  which  in  Japan,  as  in  some  other 
places,  has  split  up  into  divergent  lines,  de- 
termined by  the  view  taken  of  Nirwana :  the 
one  holding  that  it  is  total  annihilation  of  the 
individual  life,  and  the  other  that  it  is  simply 
the  entrance  into  rest.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Sir  Edward  Reed,  in  opposition  to  the 
•declarations  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Talboys 
Wheeler,  is  inclined  to  see  in  the  Nirwana 
of  Buddhism  a  suggestion  of  something  be- 
yond annihilation.  Buddhism  was  a  reaction 
against  Brahmanic  dogma  and  ritualism:  it 
changed  the  centre  for  high  action  from  out- 
ward to  inward  motives.  •  In  doing  good,  the 
reward  is  in  the  doing.  In  this  Buddha  was 
distinctly  a  practical  teacher ;  but  one  remark- 
able point  IS  often  missed:  Nirwana — com- 
plete escape  from  all  desire  and  earthly  long- 
ing— is  possible  here  below  ;  the  master 
himself  attained  it,  and  in  this  lies  a  world 
of  meaning;  a  little  chink  is  by  it  opened  into 
a  world  with  wide  horizons.  .  Sir  Edward 
Reed^s  chapter  on  Buddhism  is  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  we  have  seen  on  the  subject. 
*  The  Way  of  the  Gods,'  as  the  leading  idea  of 
the  Shinto  religion,  is  most  luminously  ex- 
pounded, and  equally  so  the  principle  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
which  is  general  in  Japan  and  in  China.  Not 
less  so  are  the  chapters  on  the  Ancient  His- 
tory, the  Political  Development,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  before  Japan.  The  chapter 
on  *The  Reforms  of  the  Last  Ten  Years,'  is 
sufficient  to  take  wholly  by  surprise  the  reader 
who  has  not  been  attending  carefully  to  the 
news  from  Japan  month  by  month  and  week 
by  week.  Education — particularly  female 
education — ^has  been  improved  after  European 
models  (for  the  Japanese,  unlike  the  Chinese, 
are  very  ready  to  adopt  new  methods  of  do- 
ing things) ;  normal  schools  have  been  estab- 
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lished  at  great  centres;  half- barbarous  laws 
have  been  repealed;  a  new  monetary  system 
has  been  adopted ;  the  clan  system,  with  its 
rivalries  and  recurrent  outbreaks,  has  been 
abrogated ;  a  postal  system  after  the  European 
model  has  been  established ;  telegraphs  have 
been  effectively  introduced,  steamships 
bought  and  built;  and  the  whole  sytem  of 
life,  social  and  political,  is  speedily  undergo- 
ing transformation  into  something  higher, 
more  civilized,  more  fitted  to  enable  Japan  to 
cope  with  European  life.  Even  vote  by  bal- 
lot has  been  introduced.  Sir  Edward  Reed's 
last  word  is  suggested  by  that  fact.  Elective 
assemblies  are  being  established  throughout 
the  empire.  They  are  to  deal  with  all  ques- 
tions of  taxation,  and  may  petition  the  cen- 
tral government.  *  The  qualifications  for 
membership  are  an  age  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  years,  a  three  years'  residence  in  the  elec- 
toral district,  and  the  payment  of  a  land-tax 
within  that  district  of  not  less  than  £2.  The 
qualifications  for  electors  (males  only)  are  an 
age  of  twenty  years,  inscription  on  the  regis- 
ter, and  payment  of  a  land-tax  of  £1.  The 
voting  ,is  by  ballot,  but  the  names  of  the 
voters  are  to  be  written  by  themselves  on 
the  voting  papers.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  by  thus  cautiously  but  steadily  advan- 
cing along  the  approved  path  of  political 
progress  the  emperor  and  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Japan  are  insuring  a  better  future  for 
their  country  than  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
result  from  a  leas  gradual  method  of  proceed- 
ing.' 

Miss  Bird  plainly  tells  us  that  hers  is  not  a 
*Book  on  Japan,'  but  *a  narrative  of  travels 
in  Japan,  ana  an  attempt  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  sum  of  knowledge  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  country;'  and  she  adds,  *it 
was  not  till  I  travelled  for  some  months  in  the 
interior  of  the  main  island  and  in  Yezo  that  I 
decided  that  my  materials  were  novel  enough 
to  render  the  contribution  worth  making. 
From  Nikko  northwards  my  route  was  alto- 
gether off  the  beaten  track,  and  had  never 
been  traversed  in  its  entirety  by  any  Euro- 
pean. I  lived  amonff  the  Japanese  and  saw 
their  mode  of  living,  in  regions  unaffected  by 
European  contact.  As  a  lady  travelling  alone, 
and  the  first  European  lady  who  had  been  in 
several  districts  through  which  my  route  lay, 
my  experiences  differed  more  or  less  widely 
from  that  of  preceding  travellers.'  Miss  Bird 
went  to  Japan  on  account  of  her  health,  and 
in  Japan,  as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  in  Fiji,  she  approves 
herself  the  true  traveller.  She  never  loses 
temper,  never  fails  to  appreciate  what  is  novel 
and  strange,  and  lightly  recovers  herself 
amidst  discomfort  and  unaccustomed  ways. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  we  are  doubtful  if  this 
book  could  ever  have  been  written;  certain 
it  is,  it  would  have  been  a  very  different  book. 
It  is  deliffhtf  ul  to  see  with  what  buoyant  spirit 
Miss  Bird  goes  along,  finding  something  pleaa- 
ant  and  profitable  even  amid  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  Her  book  suffers  under  what 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  great  disad- 
vantage.    It  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters, 


which,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  form  very  ill 
suited  for  a  work  aiming  at  such  exhaustive- 
ness  as  Miss  Bird  assuredly  aims  at  within  the 
limits  of  such  a  design  as  that  with  which  she 
set  out.  It  tempts  to  indulgence  in  forma  of 
speech  which  become  somewhat  tiresome,  and 
we  do  really  wish  that  she  had^  taken  the 
trouble  to  recast  it.  Miss  Bird  not  only  de- 
scribes scenery  and  character  well,  she  has  a 
certain  kind  of  dramatic  power  which  enables 
her,  so  to  say,  to  give  impressions  of  the  inner 
life  and  feelings  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
she  may  move.  This  was  noticeable  in  her 
former  books,  particularly  in  the  *  Rocky 
Mountains,'  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  her  com- 
panions in  the  risky  journey  described  there — 
it  is,  we  think,  still  more  conspicuously  pres- 
ent here.  Letters  xiii.  and  xiv.  of  the  first 
volume,  and  Letters  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  second 
volume  seem  to  us  specially  to  justify  this. 
In  saying  what  we  have  now  said,  we  simply 
mean  that  in  addition  to  rare  faculties  of  ob- 
servation, and  a  memory  well  exercised  on  the 
detail  of  travel,  she  has  humour  and  a  fine 
sense  of  the  disparities  and  contrasts  of  life. 
This  is  a  point  in  which  Miss  Bird  shows  far 
superior  to  Sir  Edward  Reed,  who  scarcely 
seems  at  any  point  to  see  the  individual  Japa- 
nese as  a  person  at  all.  This  is  pre-eminently 
what  Miss  Bird  does,  and  therefore  her  book 
will  have  its  own  work  to  do.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Kenaya's  house  and  of  Kenaya  in  Let- 
ter X.  of  Volume  i.  might  itself  suffice  for 
proof  of  this;  it  is  delightful.  After  all,  a 
nation  is  made  up  of  men  and  women,  each 
with  a  mind  and  soul  and  heart,  and  the  per- 
son who  can  in  writing  make  us  feel  this 
must  be  taken  to  supplement  well  the  philo- 
sophic writer  and  political  economist.  Miss 
Bird's  account  of  the  savage,  or  half- savage, 
peoples  of  the  interior  is,  of  course,  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  portion  of  her  work. 
There,  being  entirely  off  the  l>eaten  track,  she 
has  the  merit  of  really  making  revelations. 
It  is  a  world  into  which  it  is  not  completely 
pleasant  to  look;  but  we  recollect  that  we 
have  our  own  savages  at  home — in  Bucks  or 
Dorsetshire,  as  well  as  in  the  slums  of  Seven 
Dials  and  Kent  Street — and  our  exultation 
and  sense  of  superiority  are  thus  speedily 
modified.  We  sincerely  trust  that  these  most 
graphic  pictures  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  ])oor  people  of  the  outlying  Nakano  dis- 
tricts, ana  of  Yezo,  may  awaken  such  an  in- 
terest  as  may  lead  to  something  being  by  and 
by  done  in  their  behoof.  In  her  care  to  de- 
scribe the  actual  details  that  she  observed  as 
she  went  along  from  point  to  point,  Miss  Bird 
.does  not  miss  broadly  practical  and  political 
questions.  She  is  at  one  with  Sir  Edward 
Reed  about  the  earnestness  of  the  government 
in  judicial  reforms;  and  throughout  her  book 
she  sets  down  sentences  which  abundantly 
show  that  she  knows  something  of  politics 
and  of  political  economy,  and  could  philoeo- 
phize  and  s|)eculate  a  little  if  she  likea.  But 
her  strength  lies  in  another  line,  and  she  it 
wise  to  keep  to  it.  From  her  book  may  be 
got  a  vivid  idea  of  present-day  Japan,  in  its 
low  life  as  well  as  its  high  life,  and  every- 
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where  a  most  refined  and  kindly  spirit  ap- 
pears. She  must  have  given  to  the  out-of-the- 
way  Japanese  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
English  lady,  and  in  this  regard  has  perhaps 
done  England  a  greater  service  than  can  at 
present  be  estimated.  We  think  of  old  Flet- 
cher ^s  words  as  we  contrast  in  our  minds  these 
two :  '  Let  me  majce  the  songs^  and  who  will 
may  make  the  laws  of  a.  people ;'  and  we  lay 
them  down  gratefully  together  and  repeat  to 
ourselves  these  words. 

T<nmg  Ireland :  a  Fragment  of  Irish  History^ 
1840-1850.  By  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 
K.C.M.G.     Cassell,  Petter,  Gal  pin  and  Co. 

The  history  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  epi- 
sodes in  the  modern  annals  of  the  sister 
country ;  and  no  one  is  so  competent  to  narrate 
this  history  as  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy.  The 
present  bulky  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
pages  is,  however,  but  an  instalment  of  the 
work,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the 
autumu  of  1845.  Whether  the  story  would 
not  have  gained  by  compression  may  be  a 
matter  of  individual  opinion;  but  certainly 
the  author  cannot  be  complained  of  for  a 
want  of  fulness  in  expanding  the  events  of 
but  five  years  into  a  volume  of  such  large 
dimensions.  In  its  compilation  he  has  had 
a  twofold  object  in  view :  first,  to  show  what 
the  Young  Ireland  party  aimed  to  do,  and 
what  they  accomplished,  with  their  actual 
motives  and  means  of  action — all  of  which, 
the  writer  thinks,  would  be  found  worthy  of 
study  by  statesmen  and  publicists  accustomed 
to  meditate  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland;  and 
secondly,  he  desires  to  appeal  to  the  consci- 
ence of  the  best  class  of  Euglishmen.  'If 
they  should  think  proper  to  study  with 
reasonable  pains  the  brief  period  embraced  in 
this  narrative,  they  will  have  no  difliculty, 
I  am  persuaded,  in  understanding  a  problem 
which  has  sometimes  perplexed  them — why 
Irishmen  not  deficient  in  public  spirit  or 
probity  were  eager  to  break  away  from  the 
Union  and  from  all  connection  with  England. 
At  present  they  see  with  amazement  and 
dismay  a  whole  people  who  profess  to  have  no 
confidence  in  their  equity,  who  proclaim  that 
they  do  not  expect  fair  play  from  them,  and 
who  fall  into  ecstacies  of  triumph  over  some 
disaster  abroad  or  embarrassment  at  home 
which  endangers  or  humiliates  the  empire  ; 
and  they  will  not  take  the  obvious  means 
of  comprehending  this  phenomenon.'  Now 
many  English  statesmen  and  English  citizens 
will  demur  to  this  statement  of  Sir  C.  G. 
Duffy  as  being  incorrect  with  regard  to  the 
disaffection  of  *a  whole  people,'  and  they 
will  likewise  naturally  affirm  that,  so  far  from 
not  having  tried  to  understand  the  phenome- 
non, they  have  done  nothing  else  scarcely  but 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  conscientious  solution 
of  the  problem.  Certainly  the  author  has 
striven,  as  he  claims,  to  be  fair  and  temperate ; 
but  he  again  begs  the  question  somewhat 
when  he  remarks  that  *  confusion  and  dis- 
aster will  continue  to  mark  the  relation 
between    the  islands    till   Englishmen  con- 


front  the  facts  courageously,  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  discover  the  spring-head  from 
which  discord  flows.'  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  they 
are  anxious  to  get  at  the  roots  of  Irish 
grievances,  and  by  every  reasonable  means  in 
their  power  they  have  sought  to  effect  an 
amelioration  of  these  wrongs.  One  more 
point  in  regard  to  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy's  inten- 
tions in  this  work  deserves  mention.  *  The 
thoughtful  reader,'  he  says,  *  will  not  fail  to 
note  that  the  narrative  at  bottom  is  not  the 
history  of  certain  men,  but  essentially  the 
history  of  certain  principles.  Controversy 
rather  than  meditation  is  the  nursing  mother 
of  popular  opinion ;  and  to  the  controversies 
and  conflicts  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
record  may  be  traced  back,  for  the  most  part, 
the  opinions  which  influence  the  public  mind 
of  Ireland  at  present,  or  promise  to  influence 
it,  in  any  considerable  degree,  among  the 
generation  now  entering  on  public  life.'  The 
ideal  which  the  Young  Ireland  party  set  up 
was  no  doubt  a  high  and  a  worthy  one,  ana 
they  were  anxious  to  redeem  the  Irish  charac- 
ter from  many  of  those  faults  and  excrescen- 
ces which  were  sometimes  justly,  and  at  other 
times  unjustly,  attributed  to  it.  By  an  ear- 
nest and  voluminous  literature  they  worked 
assiduously  for  this  object,  calling  in  a  strong 
poetic  element  to  their  aid.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  what  was  accomplished  in  this 
direction  need  only  turn  to  the  poems  of 
Thomas  Davis  and  others,  published  in  '  The 
Nation.'  The  present  volume  is  divided  into 
three  books.  In  the  first,  the  author  traces 
how  the  Repeal  movement  began ;  shows  who 
were  its  first  notable  recruits;  describes  the 
awakening  of  the  country,  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  Young  Ireland  at  work, 
with  finally  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  The  second  book  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  O'Connell,  closing  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Irish  prisoners  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  their  deliverance.  This  part  of 
the  story  is  told  at  very  great  length,  and 
would  certainly  have  borne  curtailment  with 
advantage.  The  third  book  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  miscellaneous  chapters,  such  as  the 
Condition  of  Irish  Parties  after  O'Connell's 
Deliverance,  the  Federal  Controversy,  Religi- 
ous Intrigues,  Peel's  Concessions  to  Ireland, 
the  Provincial  Colleges,  «&c. — the  whole  clos- 
ing with  a  chapter  on  the  Death  of  Davis. 
Deservedly  high  this  able  and  pure-minded 
man  stood  in  the  Estimation  of  his  countrymen. 
*  The  Whig  and  Conservative  press  did  him 
generous  justice.  They  recognized  in  him  a 
man  unbiassed  by  personal  ambition,  and  un- 
tainted by  the  rancour  of  faction,  who  loved 
but  never  flattered  his  countrymen,  and  who, 
still  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  was  re- 
garded not  only  with  affection  and  confidence, 
but  with  veneration,  by  his  associates.  The 
first  proposal  for  a  monument  came  from  a 
Tory,  and  Whigs  and  Tories  rivalled  his  poli- 
tical friends  in  carrying  the  project  to  com- 
pletion.' Davis  was  pre-eminently  one  of  those 
men  who  are  the  salt  of  any  movement,  pre- 
serving it  from  corruption  and  decay.     We 
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cannot  linger  at  further  length  over  Sir  C. 
Gavan  Duffy^s  narrative,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  read  with  interest  by  men  of  almost  every 
shade  of  politics.  The  volume — like  all  the 
works  produced  by  the  popular  firm  who  are 
its  publishers — is  excellently  got  up;  but  in 
future  editions  it  would  be  well  to  supplement 
it  with  a  convenient  index. 

HUt<>ry  of  Modem  Europe.  By  C.  A.  Fyffb. 
Vol.  I.  1792-1814.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin 
and  Co. 

A  history  at  once  brief  and  comprehensive, 
which  should  embrace  the  entire  political 
movement  of  the  last  ninety  years,  from  the 
breaking  up  of  feudalism  in  Western  and 
Central  Europe  before  the  revolutionary  im- 
pulse communicated  by  France,  to  the  forma- 
tion (still  in  progress)  of  mighty  states  on 
the  basis  of  free  and  re-united  nationalities, 
omitting  no  event  of  consequence,  but  studi- 
ous above  all  things  to  assign  to  each  event 
its  true  place  and  significance  in  the  chain  of 
causation,  is  even  now  a  deaideratum.  The 
arena  is  so  vast,  the  single  events,  or  groups 
of  events,  so  startling  and  momentous,  the 
desire  to  follow  throughout  some  particular 
personage  or  nationality  so  overpowering, 
that  even  the  skilled  historian  is  apt  to  lose 
in  some  degree  the  true  sense  of  proportion, 
or  at  most  to  place  in  clear  and  truthful  light 
the  movements  of  someone  locality  or  period. 
How  difficult,  for  instance,  is  it  to  dwell  long 
upon  Trafalgar  without  feeling  bound  to 
dilate  at  equal  length  on  the  glories  of 
the  sun  of  Austerlitz;  or  while  enumerate 
ing  the  French  acquisitions  of  1809  to 
keep  well  in  mind  the  more  real  value 
of  the  seemingly  smaller  gains  of  the  trea- 
ties of  Canipo  Formio  or  Amiens.  Yet 
while  Austerlitz  was  but  one  victory  out  of 
many — though  a  very  famous  one— and  was 
no  impediment  to  a  disastrous  Aspern  and  a 
hard -won  Wngram  four  year**  later,  Trafalgar 
made  every  sea  for  the  next  generation  a 
mare  clavsnin  to  all  but  Englisli  ships;  and 
while  the  conquests  of  Vienna  were  hardly 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on,  those 
of  the  earlier  campaigns  marked  limits  from 
which  France  with  ordinary  care  need  never 
have  been  called  on  to  recede.  What  differ- 
ence again  between  the  currents  of  opinion 
before  and  after  the  campaign  of  1806.  The 
movement  which  bore  Napoleon  to  the  height 
of  power  was  born  of  a  time  when  patriotism 
in  Central  Europe  was  a  plant  with  few  and 
feeble  roots.  West  indeed  of  the  Vistula, 
beyond  which  stream  the  mighty  empire  of 
the  Czar  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  simple 
patriarchal  stage  of  unmeasured  faith  and 
devotion  to  its  head,  few  states,  except  Prus- 
sia, in  Germany  or  Italy,  either  had  or  sought 
to  have  their  foundations  in  the  people. 
What  mattered  it  to  the  citizen  of  Nassau  or 
Hesse  if  his  ruler  were  called  Kaiser,  Elector, 
or  Empereur,  so  that  his  burdens  were  made 
a  little  lighter,  his  daily  path  less  clogged 
with  arbitrary  barriers  f  And  so  the  armies 
of  revolutionary  France  were  welcomed  as 
deliverers  with  no  sense  of  shame  by  the 


peasants  of  the  Rhine  valley  or  the  hourgeouis 
of  the  Italian  towns.  Nor  was  it  till  their 
mission  had  been  completely  changed,  and 
Napoleon  been  disclosed  in  his  true  colours  as 
a  conqueror  in  the  old  bad  sense,  that  aversion 
took  the  place  of  welcome,  and  the  first 
echoes  of  defeat  sustained  or  victories  barely 
won,  though  against  slight  odds,  by  the 
supposed  invincible*  soldiery  of  the  Empire, 
thrilled  with  a  sense  of  personal  deliverance 
hearts  that  up  to  the  very  eve  of  Jena  had 
beaten  only  in  sympathy  with  their  advance. 
The  true  nature  of  the  struggle  between 
France  and  Europe,  in  its  earlier  and  in  its 
later  phases,  and  the  real  as  distinguished 
from  the  supposed  loss  or  gain  to  either  side, 
are  well  brought  out  in  Mr.  Fyffe's  first  volume. 
We  shall  look  with  pleasurable  expectation 
for  the  continuation  of  a  work  which,  not* 
withstanding  its  necessarily  great  condensar^ 
tion,  is  scarcely  less  interesting  for  general 
reading  than  it  is  valuable  as  a  book  of  refer-> 
ence  for  the  student. 

An  Anecdotal  HiiUyry  of  the  British  Parliament 

from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time, 

Compiled    from    Authentic   Sources,      By 

Geokge  Henky  Jennings.      Horace   Cox. 

The  title  of  a  former  book  by  the  author 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnstone,  published  in  1872 
— *  A  Book  of  Parliamentary  Anecdote' — and 
from  which  much  of  the  material  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  derived,  would  have  better 
described  the  latter.  Of  history  there  is  no 
pretension,  except  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  anecdotes,  although  sixty-three 
pages  are  given  to  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
Rise  and  Progres^s  of  Parliamentary  Institu- 
tions. These,  however,  are  entirely  miscel- 
laneous, and  attempt  no  connected  develop- 
ment. The  three  hundred  pages  of  Part  IL 
are  devoted  to  personal  anecdotes,  beginning 
with  Sir  Thomas  More  and  ending  with  the 
Marquis  of  Ilartington.  A  third  part  is  en- 
titled Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  concerning 
Elections,  ifcc.  The  book  is  not  so  well  put 
together  as  it  might  have  been.  It  is  appa- 
rently carefully  compiled,  but  it  would  have 
been  far  more  valuable  had  authorities  been 
given  so  as  to  have  enabled  reference.  As  a 
commonplace  book  of  parliamentary  anecdote, 
well  indexed,  it  is  both  amusing  and  useful. 
In  the  histories  of  assemblies  like  our  Houses 
of  Parliament  rich  exhibitions  of  wit  and 
humour,  of  adventure  and  exciting  incident, 
necessarily  occur.  A  rich  repertory  of  these 
will  be  found  here,  although  some  of  the 
sentences  quoted  from  the  speeches  of  great 
men  are  scarcely  worth  the  citation.  More 
amusing  reading  can  hardly  )>c  imagined; 
while  to  meml^ers  of  Parliament,  and  to 
writers  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere  who 
comment  on  parliamentary  pnK-eedings.  the 
volume  will  be  a  book  of  handy  reference  of 
very  great  value. 

The  Early  History  of  Charles  Jamts  Ft*x.  By 
Grokoe  Otto  Trevklyas,  M.P.  I^ng- 
mans  and  Co. 

Mr.  Trevclyao  has  here  written  an  admirable 
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book.  He  had  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  First  of  all,  his  hero,  though  he  figured 
effectively  and  picturesquely,  has  his  repelling 
points,  and  these  unfortunately  force  them- 
selves most  into  prominence  at  the  outset, 
when  we  have  the  paradox  of  a  man  receiving 
his  training  for  public  life  in  the  school  of 
personal  indulgence,  debauchery,  and  gam- 
bling. It  may  be  that  he  thus  sums 
up  m  himself  more  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case  the  spirit  of  his  period, 
when  indeed  patriotism  could  very  plainly 
consort  with  bad  morals;  but  if  so,  the 
period  itself  is  interesting  more  by  reason 
of  the  contradictions  it  unfolds  than  for  the 
direct  lessons  that  it  has  for  us  nowadays,  if 
we  have  in  these  matters  improved  as  much 
as  we  generally  pique  ourselves  upon  having 
done.  Then,  secondly,  Mr.  Trevelyan's  hero, 
though  undoubtedly  great,  never  completely 
attains  a  standing- ground  for  himself  above 
his  contemporaries  on  any  ground  of  personal 
influence,  so  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  been 
compelled  to  make  his  biography  one  of 
episodes  or  digressions.  He  manages  these  on 
the  whole  cleverly ;  but,  do  what  he  will,  he 
ceases  now  and  then  to  be  the  biographer, 
and  becomes  u  kind  of  nondescript  historian. 
His  great  claim  to  our  praise  is  that  he  is 
always  readable.  If  he  has  not  made  Fox  to 
appear  of  greater  stature  than  he  had  hereto- 
fore appeared  to  us,  that  may  be  all  the 
greater  tribute  to  his  individual  genius.  For 
though  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  the  turn  of  his  sen- 
tences now  and  then  recalls  the  grand  style  of 
his  uncle.  Lord  Macaulay,  he  does  not  proceed 
in  his  uncle's  spirit.  He  does  not  allow  the 
fervour  of  picturesque  partizanship  to  cloud 
the  power  of  discrimination,  so  that  the 
reader  feels  as  if  he  was  constantly  being 
called  on  ^to  look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that.'  He  is  skilful  in  the  use  of  anecdote, 
and  knows  how  to  make  a  point  without  ob- 
trusively calling  the  reader's  attention  to  it. 
He  has  read  so  well  and  widely  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  time  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  one  of  its  conversational  tricks  ef- 
fectively into  literature.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  *  purple  patches'  of  Lord  Macaulay,  we 
have  a  mellow  and  graceful  kind  of  allusive- 
ness,  which  is  particularly  piquant  and  is 
generally  rememberable.  It  is  greatly  to 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  credit  that,  though  he  has 
evidently  studied  the  early  and  formative 
years  of  Fox  with  enthusiasm,  he  should 
have  told  with  such  reserve  the  process  by 
which  Fox  was  initiated  into  many  of  the  arts 
in  which  he  afterwards  excelled.  That  father 
was  surely  not  worthy  of  such  a  son,  who, 
however,  did  his  best  to  prove  himself  in 
much  worthy  of  his  father's  teachings.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  Mr.  Trevelyan's  reserve  and 
delicacy,  much  in  this  would,  we  fear,  have 
been  somewhat  coarse  and  repulsive  to  readers 
of  the  present  day.  The  somewhat  long- 
drawn-out  episode  of  John  Wilkes  is  ably 
written,  but  we  think  divides  the  interest  too 
much;  and  the  essential  points  might  have 
been  quite  shortly  told,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
we  believe,  as  would  have  concentrated  more 


successfully  the  interest  of  the  reader  on  Fox. 
himself.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  of  course,  feels  it 
his  bounden  duty  to  seek  some  relief  from  the  , 
otherwise  inevitable  reflection  on  his  subject^ 
by  a  somewhat  elaborate  picture  of  the  period 
— certainly  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
complete  we  remember  to  have  read.  But  it 
is  open  to  this  somewhat  casuistic  criticism, 
that  you  do  not  render  your  central  figure 
more  effective  in  certain  points  of  view  by 
too  persistently  exhibiting  him  on  a  back- 
ground  of  hues  identical  with  his  own  com- 
plexion. The  period  was  licentious,  venal, 
corrupt  to  the  heart.  Fox  had  been  trained 
in  its  very  spirit  by  his  father.  We  see  his 
period  summed  up  in  him,  and  only  by  a  very 
artistic  grouping  and  setting  can  the  desired 
effect  be  gained.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  pictures  of 
George  II.  and  George  III.  are  very  power- 
ful, and  no  doubt  accurate;  he  knows  how 
to  emphasize  the  detail  that  expresses  the 
character  in  such  cases,  and  certainly  does  so 
in  that  of  both  of  these.  He  is,  to  our  idea, 
more  successful,  however,  with  George  IH. 
than  with  George  II.,  and  the  reason  it  might 
be  very  curious  to  try  to  tracie  out  had  we  the 
space,  which  we  have  not.  Fox's  earlier 
efforts  in  Parliament  are  vigorously  outlined, 
especially  the  share  he  took  in  the  Wilkes 
affair;  and  certainly,  for  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  his  great  speech  was  a  remarkable 
performance.  Mj.  Trevelyan  rightly  notes 
the  numberless  instances  of  offences  against 
good  taste  and  even  ordinary  propriety  in 
these  speeches,  and  rightly  insists  that  *he 
had  already  an  eye  for  the  point  of  a  debate 
as  sure  as  that  of  a  heaven-born  general  for  the 
key  of  an  enemy's  position,'  and  *that  he 
chose  the  ground  with  more  skill  than  scruple,* 
which,  we  think,  is  an  admirable  characteri- 
zation. That  first  great  speech  on  Wilkes 
secured  for  Fox  a  position  in  politics  and  in 
society.  He  became  Junior  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  *  loose 
liver,'  who  could  secure  at  a  single  step  and 
apparently  without  effort  the  position  which 
it  has  often  taken  men  of  certainly  no  less 
brilliant  parts  a  lifetime  to  gain.  Afterwards, 
on  the  law  of  libel,  he  pitted  himself  against 
Burke,  and  bore  himself  in  that  trying  arena 
in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  add  to  his  laurels. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  done  full  justice  to  Fox's 
impassioned  oratory.  And,  though  in  Fox 
there  lay  a  deep-rooted  strain  of  Toryism, 
which  sometimes  consorted  but  ill  with  the 
passion  of  his  earlier  speeches,  he  did  some 
notable  things  for  liberty,  having  been  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  Dissenters  Relief 
Bill  of  1772.  Mr.  Trevelyan  towards  the  end 
of  the  present  volume  does  full  justice  to 
him  in  this  particular,  as  he  was  in  every  way 
well  fitted  to  do. 

On  the  whole  the  book,  though  in  its  main 
features  deeply  interesting,  fails  in  some 
respects  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
Some  of  the  digressions  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  occasionally  it  would  appear 
as  though  Mr.  Trevelyan  were  more  intent  on 
showing  the  great  extent  of  his  knowlede^e 
than  in  exhibiting  the  outlines  of  his  main* 
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subject  with  the  perfect  clearness  that  he 
might  have  attained.  His  further  volumes, 
however,  may  do  something  in  the  direction 
of  attaining  this,  though  we  presume  he 
means  this  contribution  to  be  judsed  in  itself. 
We  always  admire,  however,  his  point,  his 
apt  anecdote,  his  cleat*  style,  and  his  power 
of  showing  the  main  bearings  of  compbcated 
questions. 

Etienne  DoUt,  the  Martyr  of  tJia  Eenaissance. 
A  Biography.  By  Richakd  Copley 
Christie,  M.A.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dolct  was  one   of  the  group  of  scholars 
who  prepared  for  the  Reformation,  and  upon 
whom  it  powerfully  recoiled.       It  was  an  up- 
rising of  intellectual  life  against  the  tyranny 
and    superstition    of    the    Church,    running 
parallel  with  the   uprising   of  the    religious 
life.     Erasmus  was  a  representative  of  both, 
so  in  a  less  degree  were  the  Scaligers.     Dolet 
was  unaffected  by  the  religious  impulse;  his 
was  purely  an  intellectual  movement.      He 
cared  for  neither  the  Romish  Church  nor  the 
Reformation,  save  as  the  latter  coincided  with 
the  literary  struggle  for  freedom.     It  was  a 
moot    question   whether   or   not   he   was   an 
atheist.    Calvin  thought  he  was.   Mr.  Christie 
thinks  it  necessary  to  adduce  detailed  evidence, 
and  decides,  we  think  rightly,  in  the  nega- 
tive.    He  was  a  type  of  our  modern  men  of 
intellectual    and    scientific    but    unreligious 
freedom.     The   passion  for  learning  rivalled 
the   passion   for  religion,   and   among  other 
forms   took  that  of  the  Ciceronian  revival. 
Etienne  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the 
Ciceronians.     Whether  his  literary  greatness 
demanded    such    an   elaborate  biography  as 
Mr.    Christie   has  bestowed   upon  Tiim,    and 
especially    tlie    ten    years^    investigation    of 
minute  and  trivial  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical incidents,  we  doubt.     We  should 
decidedly  think  not,    but  for  the   full   and 
careful  picture   of  the  Renaissance  itself,  of 
which  he  is  made  the  central  figure.     Every 
personage  with  whom  he  came  into  contact 
IS  carefully  studied  and  sketched,  and  almost 
every  influence  of  the  time  is  analysed   and 
estimated.     Mr.  Christie  is  as  ardent  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Renaissance  as  Dolet  himself,  and 
we  owe  to  him  by  far  the  best  representation 
of  it  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    Dolet 
was  a  conceited,  virulent  man,  who  recklessly 
made   enemies,    and    was  a    master  of    the 
vituperation  which  characterized   his    times. 
Thus  he  virulently  assailed  Erasmus  for  his 
Ciceronian  heresies,  and  to  this  rather  than 
to  any  other  influence  his  death  was  probably 
owing.     No  doubt  it  was  war  to  the  knife 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  liter- 
ary   revival,    especially  the  great   scholarly 
printers  of  the  period.     Probably  it  w*as  to 
the  books  that  he  printed  rather  than  to  those 
he  wrote,  the  chief  of  which  was  his  *  Com- 
mcntorium  Lingua?  Latinc' — a  great  philo- 
logical work  ]iossible  only  to  an  accomplished 
and  philosophical  scholar,  but  not  calculated 
from  its  own  character  to  provoke  martyr- 
dom, its    sarcastic    sneers    notwithstanding, 
save  as  Rome  instinctively  hated  all  learning. 


Even  including  this  great  work,  Dolet  wrote 
nothing  to  give  him  a  permanent  reputation, 
like  that  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  for  mstance. 
None  of  his  works  have  survived.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Christie's  work  is  valuable 
as  a  guide  to  the  Renaissance  itself,  and  a 
picture  of  its  turbulent  life  and  fierce  passions 
rather  than  as  a  biography  of  Dolet  himself, 
about  whom  personally  none  would  care  to 
know  the  incidents  which  with  minute  and 
patient  care  Mr.  Christie  has  collected.  Ex- 
cepting its  somewhat  slovenly  style,  the  book 
is  a  model  of  scholarly  care  and  precision. 

Dolet  was  born  at  Lyons,  probably  of 
respectable  parentage,  although  his  own 
allusions  to  this  are  somewhat  mysterious. 
After  four  or  five  years  spent  in  Paris,  where 

I  he  seems  to  have  studied  well,  he  went,  a 
student  of  promise,  to  Padua,  then  illustrious 
for  its  learning,  where  he  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  Bembo  and  Sadolet — the  former  a 
pagan  although  made  a  cardinal,  the  latter  a 
Christian.     After  three  years  he  left  with  a 

,  high  reputation,  and  a  decided  free-thinker; 
for  a  short  time  he  was  secretary  to  Jean  de 

I  Langeac,  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice; 

I  then  he  went,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  to 
the  University  of  Toulouse,  the  very  focus  of 
superstition  and  intolerance.  Here  he  inevita- 
bly came  into  conflict  with  the  authorities, 
whom  he  defied  and  reviled  in  a  famous 
oration ;  was  imprisoned,  and  released  through 
powerful  intercession.  He  then  went  to 
Lyons,  assailed  Erasmus,  made  friends  with 
Rabelais,  became  a  printer,  was  many  years 
in  prison  for  his  heresies,  and  at  length  was 
condemned  to  death  in  Paris  by  the  infamous 
Liset  and  through  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  was  executed  in  1546  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age  in  the  Place 
Maubert,  in  one  of  the  maddest  of  the  spasms 
of  persecuting  passion  that  ever  raged  in 
France. 

Mr.  Christie  loses  no  opportunity  of  evinc- 
ing his  sympathy  with  Dolet's  free- thinking, 
which  is  a  different  thing  from  denunciation 
of  his  persecution,  but  his  book  is  an  admira- 
ble product  of  accomplished  scholarship  and 
patient  research,  and  has  been  produced  in  a 
style  of  typographical  excellence  that  is 
worthy  of  it 

Mr$.   Orote:  a  Study,     By  Lady  £.\ktlakk. 
John  Murray. 

Not  long  a^o  we  passed  a  few  hours 
among  the  quaint  graves  in  the  churchyard 
of  Shere,  Surrey,  and  were  particularly  struck 
by  the  force  of  the  scriptural  words  cho'ien 
for  the  tombstone  of  Mrs.  Grote,  the  widow 
of  the  great  historian.  We  wondered  why 
no  worthy  literary  memorial  had  been  given 
of  a  woman  of  such  strong  intellect,  rare 
character,  and  fine  influence.  We  are  glad 
that  the  want  is  now  so  far  supplied  by  this 
little  volume  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Eastlake. 
We  regret  that  it  is  a  sketch  or  study  of 
character  rather  than  a  memoir.  Ladv  East- 
lake has  indicated  and  has  touched  with 
afitectionate  grace  and  decision  the  leading 
characteristics  of  her  subject,  and  she  brings 
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her  out  from  amid  her  circumstances  and  de- 
scribes to  us  what  she  was  as  she  appeared  to 
Lady  Eastlake.  She  has  done  what  she  profess- 
ed to  do,  and  has  done  it  with  fine  taste,  re- 
spectful reserve,  and  no  little  literary  skill. 
But  we  confess  we  are  not  wholly  satisfied,  and 
desiderate  a  fuller  memorial,  dealing  more  in 
detail  with  the  facts  of  the  life.  This,  we 
fear,  there  is  no  hope  of  our  now  having. 
The  little  we  have  here  only  whets  our 
appetite  for  more,  and  we  leave  the  book  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude,  qualified,  however, 
with  the  feeling  that,  well  done  as  it  is,  it 
might  have  been  yet  better,  and  would  have 
served  a  higher  purpose  than  this  outline  can 
possibly  do  beyond  a  limited  circle. 

Memorials  of  Bobert  Smith  Gandlish^  D,D.^ 
Mmister  of  St.  Qeorge'a  Free  Church,  and 
Principal  of  the  New  College,  Ediiiburgh. 
By  William  Wilson,  D.D.,  Minister 
(Emeritus)  of  St.  PauPs  Free  Church, 
Dundee.  With  Concluding  Chapter  by 
Robert  Rainy,  D.D.,  Principal  of  tne  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Dr.  Wilson  that  the 
story  of  the  Scottish  Disruption  of  1843  has 
been  so  often  and  so  brilliantly  told,  and  that 
his  version  of  it  is  so  cold  and  unrelieved. 
It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  he  has  studied  reserve 
and  low  tone  of  colouring,  else  he  might 
have  brought  down  upon  himself  awkward 
comparisons.  It  was  inevitable  that  this 
story  should  form  the  central  interest  in  a 
life  of  Dr.  Candlish,  without  whose  presence 
the  impression  of  those  stirring  times  would 
have  been  in  many  respects  different.  Dr. 
Wilson  has  sympathy,  but  it  is  of  the  abstract 
and  wholly  unavailable  kind  for  the  purposes 
of  a  biographer.  It  is  diffused;  it  never 
gathers  itself  into  a  concentrated  flame,  so  as 
to  convey  heat  to  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
Let  him  strive  as  he  will,  the  question,  the 
measure,  the  particular  reform  in  view  comes 
in  between  him  and  the  man,  and  moves  the 
man  slowly  away  from  us  even  as  we  read.  Dr. 
Candlish^s  character  and  intellect  were  of 
such  an  order — so  compacted  of  direrse  and, 
what  might  have  seemed,  conflicting  ele- 
ments—  that  something  very  original  and 
effective  might,  even  at  this  late,  day,  have 
been  made  of  his  memoir  had  the  doing  of  it 
fallen  into  more  imaginative  and  artistic 
hands.  First  of  all,  we  have  in  him  the  union 
— more  rare  than  might  seem  at  first  sight — 
of  a  keen  and  untiring  analytic  faculty  along 
with  gp-eat  nervous  sensibility,  imagination, 
and  restrained  emotion.  It  was  this  combina- 
tion that  gave  him  his  peculiar  influence. 
One  of  the  most  impatient  and,  in  one  sense, 
excitable  of  men,  he  could  yet  completely 
restrain  all  his  powers,  and  direct  them  into 
one  channel,  pursuing  the  most  intricate  ar- 
guments, stripping  off  all  the  superfluous 
adhesions,  and  showing  them  in  their  simplest 
principles ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  could  rise 
mto  a  region  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
which  often  gained,  and  only  gained,  in 
effect,  from  what  might  at  first  have  been 
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regarded  as  mere  defects  in  view  of  oratory — 
defects  of  voice,  personal  appearance,  gesture, 
expression.  His  great  speeches  in  the  long- 
maintaiiled  contest  between  the  courts  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  civil  courts, 
which  finally  issued  in  the  Disruption, 
admirably  illustrate  this ;  and  none  of  them 
more  admirably  than  his  first  great  speech  on 
the  Auchterarder  case,  of  which  Dr.  Wilson 
has  done  well  to  give  a  pretty  full  report,  with 
its  most  effective  and  wholly  popular  con- 
clusion and  appeal.  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive portions  of  the  book  is  Dr.  Wilson^s 
account  of  Dr.  Candlish's  boyhood,  when  his 
mother  (who  had  been  included  by  Robert 
Burns  among  the  six  ^  Mauchline  belles  *),  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  a  ^teacher  of 
medicine  *  in  Edinburgh,  moved  to  Glasgow, 
and  by  dint  of  hard  labour  and  the  practice 
of  the  most  rigid  economies  (even  making  the 
clothes  for  her  sons  after  they  had  gone  to 
college),  managed  to  bring  up  her  boys  and 
to  educate  them  in  a  most  superior  manner. 
It  is  surely  suggestive  and  touching  to  read 
the  account  given  of  the  elder  brother's 
anxiety  that  I&bert  should  have  his  clothes 
made  by  a  tailor  that  he  might  be  freed  from 
the  ridicule  of  fellow  students,  of  which  he 
had  had  all  too  harsh  an  experience  in  his 
time.  It  gives  us  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
mother's  attainments  when  we  read  that 
Robert  was  never  sent  to  school,  partly 
because  of  the  fees,  and  partly  because  of  his 
weakly  health ;  that  he  was  taught  at  home 
by  her,  and  that,  on  entering  the  univer- 
sity, from  first  to  last  his  career  was  highly 
distinguished  in  Arts  and  in  Divinity.  He  had 
early  to  begin  to  teach,  to  help  in  maintain- 
ing himself ;  and  before  his  course  is  finished 
we  find  him  at  Eton  as  a  tutor  to  a  young 
Scottish  gentleman  there — an  experience 
which  doubtless  did  somethin^r  to  widen 
his  views.  Very  soon  after  getting  licensed 
he  became  assistant  minister,  and  by  and  by 
minister,  of  St.  Geor^'s  parish,  in  Edinburgh 
— perhaps  the  most  important  and  influential 
parish  in  Scotland.  He  was  in  this  position 
in  1848,  and  at  that  period  he  became  pastor 
of  Free  St.  George's,  where  his  fame  as  a 
preacher  attracted  many  strangers  Sunday  by 
Sunday  to  hear  him.  Dr.  Candlish  was  dis- 
tinctly a  great  preacher,  though  he  was  not  a 
ffreat  orator.  He  triumphed  by  sheer  force  of 
intellect  and  elevation  of  character  over  such 
disadvantages  as  would  have  laid  an  insupera- 
ble obstacle  in  the  path  of  most  men ;  and  his 
example  remains  as  a  model  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  men  who  have  power,  and  feel  a  call 
to  the  ministry,  in  spite  of  physical  draw- 
backs. 

German  Life  and  Literature,  In  a  Series  of 
Biographical  Studies.  By  Alexander  Hay 
Jaff,  LL.D.     Marshall,  Japp,  and  Co. 

Although  parts  of  this  work  have  been  pub- 
lished in  another  form — some  portions  in  the 
pages  of  The  British  Quarterly  Review 
— taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  independent  and  original.  For 
it    is   only  now  that  Dr.  Japp    has   pieced 
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together  the  several  *  studies*  of  which  the 
book  is  made  up,  in  subordination  to  one  main 
object.  That  object  is  to  illustrate  *  German 
Life  and  Literature '  by  means  of  character- 
studies  of  some  of  the  men  and  authors  who 
have  most  contributed  to  make  these  what 
they  are.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  after 
all  that  has  been  learned  and  written  of  late 
years  about  German  literature — about  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  Novalis  and  Tieck,  Leasing  and 
Herder,  to  say  nothing  of  the  philosophers 
from  Kant  to  Hegel — another  book  dealing 
with  the  subject  was  scarcely  needed.  Have  not 
Carlyle's  apocalyptic  revelations  and  denuncia- 
tions and  hero-worshipping  laudations  been 
familiar  for  nearly  a  generation  now,  having 
formed  the  very  meat  and  drink  of  those  who 
are  now  in  their  intellectual  manhood?  Has 
not  Goethe  been  written  about  and  idolized, 
and  eulogized  by  Lewes  and  many  more  till 
most  people  begin  to  grow  weary  of  the  sub- 
ject? And  ^uite  recently  have  we  not  seen  a 
sort  of  Leasing  revival,  in  obedience  to  the 
influence  of  which  biographies  and  biograph- 
ical essays  have  been  much  multiplied?  It  is 
indeed  so,  and  yet,  as  seems  to  us,  a  book  such 
as  this  of  Dr.  Japp^s  is  rendered  all  the  more 
necessary  on  these  very  accounts.  For  calm  ex- 
amination will  not  with  many  who  once  im- 
bibed Carlyle^s  estimates  as  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  wisdom  now  support  the  results  then 
regarded  asabsolutely  true.  Discriminating 
students  who  have  sought  to  see  and  know 
German  literature  and  its  great  leaders  at  first 
hand  are  more  and  more  apt  to  grow  doubtful 
and  dissatisfied  with  their  earlier  decisions. 
They  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  unlearn 
mucli  they  learned  long  ago,  to  correct  many 
misapprehensions,  to  set  right  not  a  few 
misinterpretations.  Dr.  Japj)*8  book  is  the 
result  of  such  a  process  honestly  and  thor- 
oughly performed  by  one  who  was  much 
in  earnest  about  his  subject,  and  who  was 
resolute  to  entertain  no  results  he  had  not 
been  able  to  verify  for  himself  after  adequate 
research.  The  result  has  been  that  consider- 
able re-writing  and  rectification  is  found  to 
be  required.  It  is  mainly  in  regard  to  Goethe 
that  this  is  the  case;  and  the  *  study  ^ — or 
series  of  studies — devoted  to  the  great  poet 
is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  characteristic, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  most  vigorously  po- 
lemical in  the  volume.  For  Dr.  Japp  has 
found  it  necessary,  in  revising  his  judgments 
of  the  great  Germans,  to  dissent  toto  ccSo  from 
the  views  to  which  Carlyle  and  Lewes,  with 
all  the  hero-worshipping  fraternity,  led  men 
in  regard  to  Goethe.  And  in  regard  to  his 
infiuence  on  German  life  and  literature,  he 
has  been  forced  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  by 
no  means  of  the  elevating  and  wholesome  or- 
der that  is  mostly  taken  for  granted.  That 
German  literature  received  much  in  impulse 
and  formative  influence  from  Goethe  is,  of 
course,  what  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  questioned 
by  any  one.  But  there  was  Goethe  and 
Goethe.  The  later  was  not  the  same  as  the 
earlier,  and  the  influence  of  the  later  was  by 
no  means  always  of  the  ennobling  sort.  So 
long  and  so  far  as  Goethe  poured  forth  the 


fruits  of  his  spontaneous  and  uncomipted 
genius  he  bestowed  rich  gifts,  for  which  his 
countrymen  and  the  world  do  well  to  be 
grateful.  But  it  is  the  main  object  of  Dr. 
Japp  to  prove  that  the  time  came  when  the 
great  Goethe  was  corrupted  by  worldliness, 
by  boundless  selfishness  and  self-indulgence, 
and  when  his  character  was  stunted  and 
poisoned  accordingly.  So  far  as  artistic  ge- 
nius ffoes  he  must  be  ever  regarded  as  great ; 
but  there  was  a  side  of  his  nature  which  was 
neither  great  nor  good ;  and  the  influence  of 
that  on  German  literature  was,  and  could 
only  be,  hurtful.  As  Dr.  Japp  puts  it,  *  The 
German  staunchness,  manliness,  and  sweet 
domestic  loyalty  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
him.  But  these  things  are  better  worth  pur- 
suing and  holding  forth  as  great  national  in- 
heritances than  are  feverish  sensibility,  weak 
indulgences,  even  though  justified  by  artistic 
aspiration,  and  by  artistic  product,  however 
finished  and  effective.*  Even  the  art  of 
Goethe  was  debased  and  corrupted  by  the 
degradation  of  character  that  went  on  within 
him.  His  best  poetry  is  in  his  earlier  and 
most  honest  and  spontaneous  writings,  before 
he  began  to  pose  and  coin  his  life  and  life- 
influences  into  materials  for  his  *art.*  It  has 
been  too  much  the  custom  to  excuse  Goethe 
by  learned  talk  about  his  Greek  ideality,  his 
paganism,  and  what  not.  When  he  bowed 
the  knee  to  Napoleon,  his  adjuration  of  pa- 
triotism is  cosmopolitanism,  and  when  he 
ruthlessly  sacriflcea  woman  and  woman's  love 
to  his  *art,*  his  genius  is  extolled  as  placing 
him  above  all  moral  law.  This  wretched 
cant,  of  which  there  has  been  very  much,  is 
indignantly  exposed  by  Dr.  Japp.  He  strips 
ofi!  all  the  disguises  which  under  fine  names 
hide  crass  selfishness,  deep-grained,  and  form- 
ing the  warp  and  woof  of  the  whole  man,  and 
reveals  it  to  us  in  all  its  native  ugliness.  The 
great  Goethe  is  shown  to  us — in  *Wilhelm 
Meister '  and  elsewhere — in  some  very  repug- 
nant lights,  which  however  are,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge,  disclosures  of  what  he 
really  was.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  feel  that 
Dr.  Japp,  in  his  honest  wrath  against  the 
mischievous  rubbish  with  which  the  worship 
of  genius  has  been  celebrated,  goes  too  far. 
His  denunciations  become  abusive  in  their 
virulence,  and  we  feel  that  they  must,  for 
truth's  sake,  receive  some  qualification.  But 
in  the  main  his  characterization  of  Goethe  is 
both  true  and  well-timed,  and  will  do  much 
good  in  counteraction  of  tendencies  and 
judgments  accepted  by  too  many  without 
even  questioning  what  have  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  permanent  elements  and  forces  in 
the  composition  of  German  life  and  litera- 
ture. His  protest  against  sham  hero-worship 
in  the  case  of  Gk)ethe  is  therefore  to  be 
heartily  endorsed  as  a  necessary  correction  of 
misjudgments  that  must  be  revised  if  we  are 
to  know  the  truth  in  such  matters. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  on  the  Goethe  study 
because  it  is  central,  and  in  a  sense,  dominant, 
and  may  be  called  the  most  characteristically 
independent  portion  of  the  work.  The  other 
studies  are  so  far  different  from  the  one  we 
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have  been  considering  that  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  them  the  author  is  relieved  from 
the  buMen  of  the  duty  of  protest.  Towards 
Lcssing,  Herder,  Novalis,  Winckehnann,  he 
can  occupy  the  attitude  of  appreciation  and 
admiration.  Lessing,  as  the  first  great 
founder  of  modern  German  literature,  may,  in 
some  sense,  be  called  the  greatest  of  all.  And 
Dr.  Japp  has  evidently  devoted  much  time 
And  trouble  to  the  author  of  *  Nathan  the 
Wise.'  His  critical  discernment  as  to  Les- 
sing's  strong  points  is  fine  and  sharp,  though 
in  our  view  he  somewhat  exaggerates  in  his 
estimate  of  Lessing's  significance  as  a  whole. 
It  is  true,  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  brought  out 
clearly,  that  Lessing  was  great  through  sheer 
force  of  native  nobility.  He  stamped  himself 
on  Germany  by  his  ^rand  character,  and  con- 
tributed formative  mfiuences  to  German  lite- 
rature which  are  and  will  continue  enduring. 
In  this  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  Goethe, 
and  the  worship  of  both  together  is  scarcely 
to  be  conceived  as  honestly  possible.  Dr. 
Japp  has  done  admirable  justice  to  the  moral 
elements  of  Lessing's  influences  and  power, 
and  what  he  says  on  his  philosophical  posi- 
tion is,  in  our  view,  much  more  correct  than 
the  conclusions  of  some  of  his  recent  biog- 
raphers. For  Herder,  admiration  of  the 
enthusiastic  sort  is  almost  more  than  it  is  for 
Lessing.  It  is  doubtful  if  German  thought 
and  literature  owe  so  much  to  any  of  their 
lights  and  leaders  as  to  Herder — ^the  thinker 
for  thinkers.  Dr.  Japp  shows  us  to  what  ex- 
tent Goethe  himself  was  indebted  to  Herder, 
though  he  characteristically  ignored  and  de- 
nied his  intellectual  obligations.  The  fruits 
of  Herder's  genius  have  now  become  the  com- 
mon possession  of  men  of  culture,  and  are  no 
longer  monopolized  by  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion to  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Goethe,  Dr.  Japp 
has  given  in  this  volume  studies  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  Winckelmann,  Ludwig  Tieck, 
and  Novalis,  and  contemplates  one  on  Heine. 
In  the  Introduction  he  sketches  with  a  firm 
hand  the  leading  features  of  the  thought- life 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  influences  determining 
it ;  and,  following  the  biographical  essays,  we 
have  two  studies  of  a  different  order — one  on 
*The  Romantic  Element  in  German  Litera- 
ture, '  and  the  other  on  *  German  Philosophy 
and  Political  Life.^ 

Yet  the  subject  in  its  totality  is  so  large, 
and  branches  out  in  so  many  various  ways, 
that  the  author  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  break 
ground.  It  was  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  even  a  tolerably  big  book  both  to  give  us  a 
set  of  biographical  studies  and  a  clear  sketch 
of  the  formative  and  moulding  influetices  and 
elements  of  German  thought  and  culture. 
The  great  philosophical  revolutionists  who 
have  changed  our  intellectual  standpoints  are 
only  touched,  and  they  would  need  a  volume 
to  themselves.  Dr.  Japp  has,  however,  made 
a  worthy  contribution  to  a  great  subject.  His 
efforts  will  prove  fruitful,  as  we  believe,  in 
correcting  misjudgments  and  serious  mis- 
estimates. And  maybe  there  will  be  others 
following  in  his  wake,  who  will  make  effective 


contribution  to  some  of  the  branches  he  has 
had  to  leave  almost  untouched. 

The  Personal  Life  of  David  LUdngetonej  LL.D,^ 
D,  C,L,  Chiefly  from  his  Unpublished  Jour- 
nals and  Correspondence  in  the  Possession 
of  his  Family.  By  William  Gardbn  Blai- 
KiB,  D.D.,  LL.D.     John  Murray. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  Journals  of  Travel  neces- 
sarily reveal  somewhat  of  the  man ;  but  com- 
bined with  his  strong  self-confidence  and  en- 
terprize,  there  were  blended  elements  of  sim- 
plicity, modesty,  and  spirituality  that  found  in 
them  but  very  partial  expression.  Simply  in- 
tent upon  his  purpose,  Livingstone  utterly 
forgets  himself,  his  unconsciousness  of  his  own 
greatness  of  character  being  part  of  its  true 
nobility.  Few  men  have  lived  who  combined 
with  heroism  of  achievement  and  stubborn 
strength  of  will  more  perfect  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  and  deep  sensitive  re- 
ligious spirituality.  That  he  should  die  upon 
his  knees  is  simply  the  parable  of  his  entire 
life.  His  hold  upon  God  was  ever  firm  and 
inspiring.  His  spiritual  yearnings  and  com- 
munings have  a  depth,  and  tenderness,  and 
humility  found  only  in  rare  natures  such  as 
Paul's,  Augustine's,  Luther's,  and  Bunyan's. 
So  also  the  ethical  elements  of  his  character 
were  simple  infiexible  right,  trust,  orderliness, 
and  kindliness.  From  earliest  life  he  was  sim- 
ply incapable  of  either  untruth  or  selfishness. 
One  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Blaikie's 
memoir  with  a  feeling  of  moral  heroism  in  the 
man,  even  greater  than  the  physical  heroism 
of  the  discoverer,  and  the  former  very  largely 
the  inspiration  of  the  latter.  In  all  his  rela- 
tions with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
with  the  English  public,  and  with  the  native 
populations,  the  same  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, imselfish,  kindly  nature  appears — sim- 
ple concerning  evil,  and  wise  to  that  which  is 
good.  The  missionary  was  never  permitted 
to  merge  in  the  discoverer.  With  a  large 
conception  of  missionary  character  and  work, 
he  ever  sought  supremely  the  evangelizing 
ends  of  missionary  enterprize.  More  than 
once  he  forbore  magnanimously  the  assertion 
of  his  own  personal  rights  against  selfish,  jeal- 
ous, and  far  inferior  brethren.  He  was  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice  of  property,  money,  even 
of  his  family,  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
that  he  might  for  Christ's  sake  do  missionary 
work.  He  set  himself  simply,  uncompromis- 
ingly, and  at  every  peril,  to  oppose  alike  the 
iniquitous  oppressions  of  the  Boers  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  slave  dealers.  By  sheer 
charm  of  simplicity,  uprightness,  and  kind- 
ness, he  won  the  confidence  of  even  the  most 
hostile  natives,  proved  how  needless  force 
atid  blood-shedding  are,  and  secured  for  him- 
self a  tradition  of  almost  divine  reverence, 
which  Central  Africa  will  cherish  for  many 
generations.  All  who  knew  him  felt  the  great 
charm  of  his  simplicity,  as  conspicuous  when 
nobles  competed  for  the  honour  of  honouring 
him  as  when  first  a  preparatory  student  for 
missionary  service  he  resided  with  Mr.  Cecil 
of  Ongar,  and  preached  to  the  villagers  of  the 
neighbourhood. 
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Without  therefore  repeating  information 
already  given  to  the  world  in  Livingstone^s 
own  books,  Dr.  Blaikie  has  abundance  of  ma- 
terial, derived  from  private  journals,  corre- 
spondence, and  reminiscences,  to  use  in  the 
exhibition  of  the.  man,  as  in  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  social  relations  he  was.  ^The 
8tory  of  Livingstone '  has  in  many  ways  been 
told.  Biographies  giving  the  data  and  more 
public  incidents  of  his  life  have  been  fre- 
quently written ;  we  need  not  therefore  cite 
these.  But  here  we  have  a  portraiture  of  the 
man.  the  Christian,  and  the  missionary,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  drawn,  and 
which  is  full  of  absorbing  interest  and  great 
inspiration.  Many  who  achieve  brilliant 
things  are  in  character  sadly  incongruous 
with  their  fame ;  but  in  Livingstone  not  only 
are  the  moral  elements  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  physical  and  the  intellectual,  they 
are  the  greatest  praise  of  the  man,  and  give 
him  a  noble  place  in  the  roll  of  Gk)d's  saintly 
servants  and  heroes  of  faith.  This  book  will 
give  Livingstone  a  far  higher  place  than  he 
has  hitherto  had  even  in  the  esteem  of  those 
who  knew  him  best ;  for  it  reveals  to  us  cer- 
tain qualities  which  could  only  be  generally 
surmised,  and  shows  that,  so  far  from  being 
the  mere  adventurous  explorer,  every  step 
that  Livingstone  took  was  the  result  of  large 
faith,  humble  prayer,  and  Christ-like  purpose. 

The  Brothers  Wiffen.  Memoirs  and  Miscella- 
nies. Edited  by  Samuel  Rowlbs  Patti- 
80K.     HoddQr  and  Stoughton. 

The  brothers  whose  remarkable  abilities 
are  recorded  in  these  two  most  interesting 
biographical  sketches  were  sons  of  John 
Wiffen,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  an  ironmonger  in  the  little  town  of  Wo- 
bum,  Bedfordshire.  Both  were  poets  of  con- 
siderable merit.  The  elder,  Jeremiah  Holmes 
Wiffen,  is  best  known  by  his  graceful  trans- 
lation of  Tasso.  In  1812,  in  conjunction  with 
James  Baldwin  Brown,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  he 
published  a  volume  entitled,  *  Poems  by  Three 
Friends.'  He  set  up  a  school  at  Woburn. 
His  literary  tastes  and  abilities  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  then  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  in 
1821  he  became  librarian  at  Woburn  Abbey. 
There  he  published  his  Tasso  and  compiled 
his  *  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell.'  He 
died  in  1886,  in  his  forty-third  year.  His 
brother,  Benjamin  Barron  Wiffen,  was  a  man 
of  still  greater  attainments  and  powers.  He 
became  one  of  the  best  Spanish  scholars  of 
his  age,  and  in  conjunction  with  Don  Luis  de 
Usoz  y  Rio,  devoted  himself  to  the  works  of 
the  Spanish  Reformers.  He  was  unwearied 
in  his  quest  of  Spanish  books  and  tracts,  and 
greatly  aided  Don  Luis  in  the  publication  of 
the  important  work  which  he  edited — *Re- 
formistas  Antiquos  Espaftoles,' — which  ex- 
tended to  twenty  volumes.  Especially  Mr. 
Wiffen  devoted  himself  to  the  life  and  works 
of  Juan  de  Yald^s,  many  of  which  he  disco- 
vered, and  some  of  which  (the  well-known 
*CX.  Consideraciones '  and  the  *  Commenta- 
ries') he  translated.      Some  of  our  readers 


may  be  acquainted  with  his  *  Life  of  Yald^s, '' 
which  he  published  with  the  *  CX.  Considera- 
ciones'  in  1866,  and  which  was  reviewed  at 
the  time  in  this  journal  with  strong  com- 
mendation. The  two  brothers  were  both  re- 
markable men,  and  these  memorials  of  them 
are  very  interesting.  Half  the  volume  con- 
sists of  their  poems. 

Men  Worth  E&memhering.  A  New  Series  of 
Popular  Biographies.  William  Wilberforce. 
By  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  Henry  Mar- 
ty n.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bell,  D.D.,. 
Canon  of  Carlisle.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  Messrs.  Black'a 
'Foreign  Classics,'  and  Messrs.  Macmillan'a 
'Men  of  Letters,' Messrs.  Hodder  have  pro- 
jected this  series  of  biographies.  It  has  a 
distinct  aim  and  occupies  a  distinct  place. 
It  purposes  to  record  the  lives  of  men  eminent 
for  religious  character  or  service,  of  whom  a 
dozen  are  named  in  the  prospectus.  The 
series  is  well  begun  by  Dr.  Stou^hton's  ex- 
cellent memoir  of  Wilberforce,  which  is  done 
with  equal  literary  skill,  sound  judgment,  and 
good  taste.  It  is  admirable  in  feeling,  and 
from  beginning  to  end  full  of  interest.  With 
great  delicacy  and  firmness  it  corrects  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  very  clerical  bio- 
graphy of  Wilberforce's  two  sons,  and  pre- 
sents to  us  the  Catholic-hearted  man  as  he  was 
— a  true  Churchman,  and  increasingly  so  as 
his  two  sons  became  prominent  in  the  Church, 
but  a  lover  of  all  good  men.  Canon  Bell 
has  not  succeeded  so  well  with  Henry  Martyn. 
Sergeant's  memoir  left  less  to  be  done..  There 
is  less  of  various  interest  to  be  told,  and  the 
literary  power  of  the  biogrrapher  is  not  very 
great.  But  he  has  with  much  pious  sympathy 
told  clearly  the  story  of  Martyn's  beautifully 
devout  and  consecrated  )ife.  The  series  will 
be  valued  for  household  Sunday  reading. 

Men  of  '  Light  and  Leading.^  Thomas  Moore, 
Samuel  Lover,  W.  C.  Bryant.  By  Andrew 
J.  Stminoton,  F.R.S.     Blackie  and  Son. 

Another  venture  in  the  present  literary 
fashion  of  handbooks,  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  are  all  written  by  one  author.  This 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  so  high  a  degree 
of  success  as  special  studilss  and  affinities  would 
give,  and  must  necessitate  more  or  less  of  mere 
compilation.  As  compilations  the  volumes 
are  fairly  well  done,  but  they  make  no  preten- 
sion to  the  critical  biographies  of  Messrs. 
I^acmillans'  series.  A  large  amount  of  inte- 
rest lies  in  the  illustrative  extracts. 

Cervantes,  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  (Foreign 
Classics.)    William  Blackwood  and  Son. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  here  found  a  subject  that 
seems  to  have  met  her  sympathies.  The  kind- 
ly shrewd  insight,  the  naYve  satire,  the  dra- 
matic decision  of  the  author  of  ^  Don  Quix- 
ote,' no  less  than  the  mingled  gaiety  and 
Sathos  of  his  story,  has  moved  her  to  a  more 
ecisive  as  well  as  a  more  tender  touch  than 
she  has  sometimes  exhibited.  Many  of  the 
defects  notiteable  in  the  sketch  of  Moli^re  in 
the  same  series  are  not  present  here ;  while  we 
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bave  not  a  little  of  the  picturesque  grace  and 
happy  allusion  to  be  found  in  some  of  her 
<earher  sketches  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  have  read  the  book  with  great  pleasure, 
and  though  we  have  noticed  a  few  errors  of 
€act,  some  misprints  and  misquotations,  these 
Are  not  of  such  a  character  as  materially  to 
*  lessen  its  real  value. 

Turkey^  Old  and  New:  Bistaricaly  Oeographieal^ 
and  St€Uutical.  By  Sutherland  Menzxes, 
Author  of  *  Royal  Favourites,*  &c.  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co. 

In  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  *  the  Great  Eltchi,  *  Lord  Stratford 
<le  RedcliSe,  Mr.  Menzies  endeavours  to  give 
A  fairly  exhaustive  account  of  Turkey  from 
three  most  important  points  of  view.  Doubt- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  some,  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  surfeited  with  works  upon  the  Otto- 
man Empire ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  these  works  are  ephemeral,  and  when 
they  have  served  their  purpose,  they  will 
pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Menzies, 
on  the  contrary,  has  thrown  so  much  labour 
into  his  book,  that  in  all  probability  it  will 
continue  to  have  a  permanent  value.  Certain- 
ly, it  may  be  well  drawn  upon  as  a  storehouse 
of  facts  by  future  historians.  The  Eastern 
Question,  though  dormant  now,  is  by  no  means 
finally  disposed  of — '  that  were  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  *  by  almost  all 
European  statesmen  and  peoples — and  to 
*  thoroughly  understand  the  facts  now  being 
■accomplished  from  day  to  day,  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  in  its  principal  features,  general  re- 
sults, and  most  important  revolutions,  the  his- 
tory of  the  formation,  grandeur,  and  deca- 
dence of  the  Ottoman  Empire.*  In  a  clear  and 
interesting  manner,  the  author  sets  before  us 
the  institutions,  manners,  races,  peoples,  and 
religions  of  the  Empire,  composed  of  so  many 
-different  elements.  With  regard  to  the  statis- 
tical part  of  the  work,  Mr.  Menzies  states 
that  his  facts  are  drawn  from  the  most  trust- 
worthy sources,  and  he  has  been  especially 
indebted  in  this  matter  to  the  recent  researcl)^s 
of  M.  Vladimir  Jakschitz,  Director  of  the  Statis- 
tical Department  of  Servia,  Mr.  J.  W.  Red- 
liouse,  the  well-known  Turkish  scholar,  and 
Herren  Behm  and  Wagner.  The  first  volume 
is  entirely  historical,  bringing  the  chronicle 
of  events  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Over  this  part  of  the  work  we  need 
not  linger,  beyond  pointing  out  what  is  the 
keynote  of  Mr.  Menzies*  researches.  As  he 
remarks,  the  recent  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  is  only  the  latest  episode  in  a  great 
confiict  of  races  which  has  lasted  in  Europe 
for  more  than  five  centuries,  and  the  origin  of 
which  has  to  be  traced  back,  through  a  good 
many  more  than  a  thousand  years,  into  the 
obscurity  of  primitive  and  barbaric  life  in 
Central  Asia.  As  in  the  far  past  the  struggle 
in  Asia  was  between  the  Mongols  and  Aryans, 
so  the  later  feud  in  Europe  is  waged  between 
their  descendants  the  Tartars  and  Slavs,  and 
it  can  only  terminate  with  the  utter  overthrow 
of  one  or  other  of  the  races.  In  the  second 
volume,  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 


continued,  and  we  have  moreover  an  account 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Archipelago  and  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria  and  Arabia.  In  fact,  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  left  undone  to  give  the  reader  an 
understanding  of  the  whole  subject.  As  is 
often  the  case,  the  Appendix  to  the  work  is 
not  the  least  valuable.  In  addition  to  a 
summary  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  an  account 
of  the  constitution  and  government  of  Bul- 
garia, and  Eastern  Roumelia,  Mr.  Menzies 
furnishes  some  important  statistics  respecting 
the  Turkish  army  and  other  matters.  Accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  made  by  a  Prussian  officer, 
there  were  at  the  end  of  1879  some  160,000 
to  160,000  men  under  arms  in  Turkey  and  the 
various  provinces.  While  well  armed,  the 
equipment  of  the  men  is  miserable,  though  on 
all  hands  it  is  allowed  that  this  has  never  in- 
terfered with  their  efficiency.  With  regard  to 
the  recent  amicable  settlement  of  one  grave  dif- 
ficulty in  the  East,  Mr.  Menzies  observes  that 
*  the  one  question  which  interests  the  world  at 
large  in  connection  with  Dulcigno  is  how  far 
its  cession  removes  the  chances  of  an  Euro- 
pean War.  The  Hellenic  question,  of  infi- 
nitely more  gravity  and  consequences  than 
the  Montenegrin  one,  and  which  stands  on  a 
totally  different  footing,  has  yet  to  be  grap- 
pled with.*  We  can  only  hope  that  this 
question  may  ultimately  be  settled  without 
bloodshed,  and  settled  in  a  manner  that  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  Greece  in  this 
country.  The  present  work  is  certainly  one 
that  from  its  information  is  well  worthy  of 
being  kept  at  hand  by  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Without  being  prolix,  the  author  has  man- 
aged to  collect  and  put  together  in  a  readable 
and  valuable  way  a  mass  of  information  re- 
specting the  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

A  Visit  to  Wazdn,  the  Sacred  City  of  Moraeoo, 
By  Robert  Spence  Watson.  MacmlUan 
and  Co. 

Books  of  travel  have  multiplied  of  recent 
years  with  startling  rapidity.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  only  two  classes  of  such  works 
are  permissible,  viz.,  those  which  derive  their 
chief  value  and  interest  from  the  author*s 
brilliant  literary  or  descriptive  style,  and  those 
which,  while  written  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
and  with  just  sufficient  literary  merit,  have 
yet  a  raison  d^et/re  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
plain,  straightforward  records  of  travel,  and 
likely  to  be  helpful  from  their  facts  to  suc- 
ceeding travellers  over  the  same  ground.  To 
the  latter  class  belongs  the  present  volume, 
and  as  little  is  known  of  Morocco  by  the 
average  Englishman,  it  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
called  superfiuous.  As  Mr.  Watson  says,  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren, who  long  to  get  all  the  fresh  life  they  can 
in  the  brief  rest  from  much  brain-work  which 
is  allowed  them  by  the  exigencies  of  modern 
life,  may  be  glad  to  know  how  near  at  hand 
complete  change  lies.  Certainly  few  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  accessibility  of  countries  which 
we  have  taught  ourselves  to  regard  as  lying 
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far  out  of  the  reach  of  a  tourist  in  the  ordi- 
nary holiday  which  he  can  allow  himself.  Mr. 
Watson,  for  example,  points  out  that  one  may 
be  in  Tangiers  on  the  sixth  day  after  leaving 
London.  Nor  is  the  country  of  Morocco  an 
uninviting  one.  It  is  larger  than  France,  and 
possesses  much  of  historical  interest,  although 
It  has  now  a  somewhat  evil  traditional  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Watson  remarks  that  4f  a  man 
travels  there  as  he  would  elsewhere,  remem- 
bering that  he  is  the  stranger  and  that  the 
people  are  at  home;  treating  them  as  he  would 
treat  Europeans  under  similar  circumstances, 
prepared  to  rough  it  at  times  and  to  abandon 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  grumbling  for  a  sear- 
son,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  find,  as  I 
did,  the  land  a  goodly  land,  the  people  an 
honest  and  kindly  people,  both  alike  suffer- 
ing and  wasting  away  under  a  miserable  gov- 
ernment.' The  great  Cherif  of  Wazan  has  a 
peculiar  interest  for  Englishmen  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  married  an  English  lady.  Mo- 
hammedanism, as  we  know,  is  most  exclu- 
sive ;  but  as  we  have  been  brought  into  alli- 
ance with  one  of  its  leaders,  we  may  hope, 
with  our  author,  that  this  alliance,  through  the 
powerful  influence  of  our  fair  countrywoman, 
will  prove  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  land  of  her 
birth  and  that  of  her  adoption.  The  climate 
of  part  of  Morocco  is  delightful,  the  average 
winter  temperature  being  about  56**  Fahr., 
while  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  83° 
in  summer.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Watson 
for  a  very  pleasant  work,  and  one  telling  us 
much  more  about  the  country  than  we  knew 
before.  No  portion  of  the  narrative  is  tedious 
reading,  and  we  may  add  that  the  volume  is 
embellished  with  a  map  and  illustrations. 

My  Journey  Bound  ths  World.  By  Captain  8. 
H.  Jones-Parry.  Two  Vols.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

Although  the  feat  of  *•  putting  a  girdle  round 
the  earth '  is  no  longer  the  considerable  achieve- 
ment it  was  reputed  to  be  some  dozen  years 
ago,  when  *  through '  railway  and  steam-packet 
line8[first  made  its  execution  possible  within  the 
limits  of  a  summer  holiday,  and  every  ^  globe- 
trotter *  on  returning  home  rushed  into  print 
with  the  elated  confidence  of  one  who  has 
discovered  a  new  world,  it  has  not  yet  become 
so  stale  and  common  as  to  present  no  temp- 
tation to  a  lively  writer.  The  places  to  be 
visited — the  shrines  of  the  strolling  sight-seer 
— have  been,  it  is  true,  described  too  often. 
The  persons  to  be  met  with  may  still  prove 
novel,  and  if  not  admirable,  at  least  amusing. 
Captain  Jones-Parry  writes  about  them  with 
soldierly  frankness  and  a  keen  eye  for  things 
which  soldiers  love.  He  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  instruct,  but  his  contagious  high 
spirits,  and  his  constant  readiness  to  amuse 
and  be  amused,  make  him  a  pleasant  com- 
panion for  an  idle  hour.  The  journey  round 
the  world,  as  now  accomplished  by  scores  of 
holiday-makers  every  year,  may  be  performed 
in  more  directions  than  one — the  chief  differ- 
ence being  whether  the  traveller  includes  or 
not  in  his  programme  the  detour  to  Australia 
and  New  2^and.    Captain  Jonas-Parry  took 


the  latter  course,  returning  from  the  Antipo- 
des by  the  comparatively  unfrequented  mail- 
route  through  the  romantic  scenery  of  Torres 
Straits  to  Singapore,  and  so  homewards,  after 
a  brief  stay  m  China  and  Japan,  across  the 
*  five  thousand  miles  of  sea  *  which  separates 
Yokohama  from  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
railway  connecting  San  Francisco  with  Neit 
York.  Jottings  of  light  and  hasty  wander- 
ings like  these  cannot  of  course  so  much  as  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  ample  descriptions 
and  wide  experiences  of  residents  in  China^ 
say,  like  Archdeacon  Gray,  or  Japanese  ex- 
plorers like  Miss  Isabella  Bird,  albeit  the 
military  and  masculine  tourist  yields  to  none 
in  the  ease  with  which  he  makes  himself 
at  home,  from  the  water-lanes  of  the  Canton 
river  to  the  tea-houses  of  Japan.  But  though 
slight,  they  are  by  no  means  simple  gossip, 
but  often  very  realistic  pictures  of  the  *  cities, 
where  they  treat  of  men  and  manners,^  which 
the  writer  leaves  behind  him;  and  not  seldom 
the  freshest  and  most  amusing  places  are  those 
from  which  the  habitual  reader  of  books  of 
travel  is  apt  to  recoil  as  hackneyed  beyond 
all  endurance.  Thus  even  at  Utah,  Captain 
Jones  finds  something  new  to  tell  of  the 
financial  aspects  of  Mormonism,  and  the  clever 
way  in  which  converts  are  gradually  bound 
hand  and  foot  as  debtors  to  the  Church.  New, 
too,  to  many  will  be  the  account  of  the  funeral 
and  grave  of  Brigham  Young,  and  of  the  very 
general  belief  that  the  Prophet  was  *  helped 
out  of  the  world  '  to  avert  the  scandal  which 
would  have  fallen  on  the  church  from  his  ap- 
prehended prosecution  by  the  United  States 
authorities  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  famous 
Mountain  Meadow  massacre.  Altogether,  if 
Captain  Jones  rarely  tells  us  much  of  high  im- 
portance, it  is  still  more  rarely  that  he  allows 
us  to  yawn  from  the  time  we  embark  with 
him  in  the  P.  and  O.  for  Suez,  till  we  leave 
him  studying  the  ^  Personal  advertisement  * 
columns  of  the  New  York  journals  in  the 
breakfast-room  of  his  favourite  *  Windsor* 
Hotel. 

Holland.  By  Edmondo  db  Amicis.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  Caroline  Tilton. 
W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

This  sprightly  volume  must  not  be  com- 
pared too  roughly  with  well-known  standard 
works  on  Holland  and  the  Dutch,  or  even 
with  such  minutely  picturesque  descriptions 
as  those  of  the  author  of  the  *  Dead  Cities  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  ^  Signor  de  Amicis  writes  for 
Italians  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  light 
vein  of  the  practised  feuiUetoni$t€y  with  an 
ever  active  sense  of  the  perpetual  contrast 
which  man  and  nature  in  this  strange  country, 
so  slowly  won  and  so  hardly  guuxled  from 
the  sea,  present  at  every  step  to  his  own  Italy. 
Nor  does  he  seek  to  wander  far  and  linger 
long  in  the  remoter  and  less  generally  explored 
provinces  where  Holland  melts  f^dually  into 
Germany,  though  with  no  diminution  up  to 
the  very  frontier  line  of  its  true  Dutch  spirit 
and  somewhat  exclusive  patriotism.  The  coast 
towns  and  their  inhabitants  are  the  chief 
objects   of    his  investigations — Utrecht  and 
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Leyden,  "with  their  slumbrous  universities  and 
their  historic  associations,  memorable  even  in 
this  land  of  famous  histories;  the  rival  ca- 
pitals of  commerce  on  the  Amstel  and  the 
Rotte ;  the  flower  gardens  of  Haarlem ;  the 
silent  luxury  of  the  Hague ;  the  petty  pretti- 
nesses  of  Broek  and  Zaandam.  The  reserved, 
austere,  and  endurant  temperament  of  the 
people,  relaxing  only  (in  the  case  of  the  lower 
classes)  in  those  wild  revels  of  the  Kermease 
which  Van  Steen  and  Ostade  loved  to  paint, 
are  a  constant  wonder  to  the  emotional  Italian. 
Of  the  art  of  Holland,  whether  of  the  old  or 
the  more  modern  school,  whether  exhibited 
in  the  galleries  of  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem  or 
in  the  ateliers  of  living  artists,  Signor  de 
Amicfs  writes  with  the  tact  and  discrimination 
of  -an  accomplished  connoisseur,  albeit  of  one 
nursed  in  a  widely  different  aesthetic  atmo- 
sphere. Of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  country, 
with  the  incomplete  apprehension  with  which 
the  native «  of  southern  Europe  usually  ap- 
proaches the  cold,  rigid,  reserved  Protes- 
tantism of  the  north ;  of  economic  and  solid 
matters;  of  the  placid  virtues  of  domestic 
life  in  Holland ;  of  the  patient  energy  which 
has  literally  created  a  rich  pastoral  and  com- 
mercial countrv  out  of  chaos,  and  of  the 
^neral  culture  even  of  the  peasant  classes,  he 
speaks  with  generous  and  candid  apprecia- 
tion. The  tourist  in  Holland  might  do  much 
worse  than  slip  into  his  travelling  bag  this 
little  volume,  despite  a  few  shortcomings  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  not  a  few  verbal 
errors  of  the  press  on  that  of  the  translator. 

The  Land  of  Oilead,  with  Excursions  in  the 
Ldfanon,  By  Laurbnce  Oliphant.  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  book  of  travels — it 
is  the  report  of  a  tour  of  inspection  under- 
taken for  a  speciflc  purpose,  which  Mr.  Oli- 
phant explains  at  length  in  his  preface. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  convinced  him  that 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  in  greater  peril  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  and  that  it  could  be 
saved  only  by  international  administrative  re- 
forms, initiated  by  the  Sultan  himself,  and 
beginning  with  the  official  system  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  or,  as  an  alternative,  by  a  reform 
beginning  at  the  extremities,  and  by  *  a  pro- 
cess of  decentralization  which  should  more  or 
less  provide  for  the  administrative  autonomy 
of  the  provinces  to  be  reformed.  As  the 
latter  was  not  likely  to  be  spontaneously 
adopted  by  the  Sultan,  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Oliphant,  that  if  an  experiment  on  a  small 
scale  could  be  made  successful,  and  especially 
to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Empire,  and  add 
to  its  population  and  resources,  it  might  have 
the  requisite  suasive  influence.  Mr.  Oliphant 
looked  about  therefore  for  a  fitting  field  of 
colonization,  the  resources  of  which  would  be 
likely  to  prove  remunerative,  for  fitting  colo- 
nists to  introduce  into  it,  and  for  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  experiment.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Palestine  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan— here  designated  the  Land  of  Gilead,  but 
including  Mo^  and  the  Hauraun — would 
furaiflh  the  requisite  conditions ;  and  that  the 


only  practicable  colonists  must  be  Jews — to 
be  gathered  from  the  European  nations  among 
whom  they  are  scattered.  He  put  himself 
into  communication  with  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
government,  obtained  necessary  introductions 
and  credentials,  and  went  to  the  East  with 
the  twofold  purpose  of  inspecting  the  country 
chosen  and  of  favourably  influencing  the 
government  at  Constantinople.  The  latter, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
successful,  although  Mr.  Oliphaqt  spent  twelve 
months  at  Constantinople;  the  former  has 
produced,  at  any  rate,  this  very  interesting 
account  of  a  district  of  Palestine  about  which 
we  know  but  little. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  at  once  between 
true  political  insight  and  political  Quixotism. 
Many  will  pronounce  this  individual  concep- 
tion and  enterprise  to  belong  to  the  latter. 
There  is,  however,  some  truth  in  Mr.  Oli- 
phant's  contention,  that  in  the  complicate 
problems  of  the  East,  any  European  nation 
that  allied  itself  with  Jewish  restoration  to 
Palestine  would,  in  securing  the  influence  of 
their  financial,  political,  and  commercial  im- 
portance, obtain  a  valuably  ally ;  and  perhaps 
the  uneasy  position  of  the  Jews  just  now  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere  may  make  that  which 
looks  so  Quixotic  possible  and  practicable. 
An  experienced  traveller  himself,  and  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Phibbs,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  re- 
ducing their  baggage  to  the  most  modest  di- 
mensions, they  started  from  Beyrout,  along 
the  coast  to  Sidon,  thence  south-east  to 
Banias  (Cesarsea  Philippi),  where  they  entered 
upon  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  still  pro- 
ceeding in  a  south-easterly  direction  through 
the  land  of  Uz,  until  the  most  easterly  point 
was  reached,  then,  turning  due  west,  they 
came  to  Gadara  on  Gennesaret,  whence  they 
proceeded  in  a  zigzag  course  into  the  land  of 
Moab,  through  Jerash,  Rabbath  Ammon, where 
Uriah  met  his  death,  and  Ramoth  Gilead,  the 
fatal  field  of  Ahab,  crossing  the  Jordan  a  little 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  coming  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  thence  north  through  Western  Pa- 
lestine to  Beyrout,  Damascus,  and  Baalbek. 
The  entire  route  is  rich  in  ruins,  traditions, 
and  associations,  and  picturesque  in  its  moun- 
tainous beauty.  Western  Palestine  is  almost 
as  familiar  as  Yorkshire — many  people,  in- 
deed, know  its  topography  far  better.  The 
novelty  of  the  journey  is  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Its  inhabitants,  its  ruins, 
its  fertility  and  beauty — every  point  tempts 
quotation  and  comment.  Mr.  Oliphant  is  a 
practised  traveller,  a  keen  observer,  well  fur- 
nished with  various  information,  and  a  pie- 
tures(^ue  describer.  His  book  is  full  of 
fresh  interest,  and  contributes  much  informa- 
tion that  is  new.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
project  which  prompted  the  journey,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  travel  that 
have  recently  come  into  our  hands. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Matterhom.  By  Edward 
Whympbr.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
John  Murray. 

Mr.  Whymper  has  here  reprinted  that  por- 
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tioD  of  his  *  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,' 

gublished  in  1871,  which  relates  to  the  Matter- 
om  and  its  ascents,  condensing  much  of  the 
collateral  information  and  adding  a  little. 
The  Matterhom  is  worthy  of  its  own  epic ;  its 
conquests  will  ever  stand  out  in  the  annals  of 
mountain  climbing,  as  one  of  the  most  saga- 
cious, courageous,  and  remarkable  of  such 
achievements.  And  Mr.  Whymper  may  well 
feel  a  proud  satisfaction  in  being  its  hero, 
although  his  subsequent  achievements  in  South 
America  almost  equal  it.  The  illustrations  of 
the  former  volume  are  reproduced  in  this,  and 
on  looking  at  them  again  we  still  think  some 
of  them  exaggerated.  But  the  volume  is  one 
of  unique  interest  and  beauty.  We  read  it  as 
we  do  the  narrative  of  a  great  battle — with  a 
throbbing  excitement.  It  claims  a  high  place 
among  the  gift  books  of  the  year. 

Ths  CountrieB  of  the  World.  Being  a  Popular 
Description  of  the  Various  Continents, 
Islands,  Rivers,  Seas,  and  Peoples  of  the 
Globe.  By  Robbrt  Brown,  M.A.  Vol.  V. 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  and  Co. 

Beginning  with  Siberia,  Dr.  Brown  in  this 
volume  conducts  us  through  the  Chinese 
Empire,  Burmah,  Si  am,  India,  Afghanistan, 
Turkestan,  Russian  Central  Asia,  and  Persia. 
It  has  the  characteristics  of  its  predecessors. 
It  IS  singular  how  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  even  classes  of  books  gather  an  unmis- 
takable individuality.  The  popular  publica- 
tions of  Messrs.  Cassell,  written  by  half  a 
hundred  different  persons,  may  be  identified 
every  way.  Among  litterateurs  Dr.  Brown 
holds  an  honourable  place.  Added  to  large 
general  knowledge,  his  instinct  for  illustrative 
selection  rarely  fails  him.  As  a  result,  these 
five  volumes,  to  which  another  completing 
the  work  is  to  be  added,  are  a  unique  cyclo- 
paedia of  cosmic  knowledge,  giving  an  ade- 
quate account  of  all  that  general  readers  need 
to  know  about  each  country — its  physical 
characteristics,  products,  inhabitants,  and  his- 
tory, and  put  together  with  intelligence,  skill, 
and  vivacity ;  so  that,  open  the  volumes  where 
we  will,  we  find  something  to  interest  us. 
We  have  dipped  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, and  have  found  Dr.  Brown  always  the 
same.  In  these  days  of  popularized  know- 
ledge, few  things  have  been  done  better  than 
this  compendium  of  the  world ^s  characteristics 
and  history. 


POLITICS,    SCIENCE,    AAD   AR 

Descriptive  Sociology;  or^  Groups  of  Sociological 
Facts.  Classified  and  Arranged  by  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians, 
Compiled  and  Abstracted  by  Richard 
SoHEPPio,  Ph.D.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  great  sociological  work  which  is  being 
completed  under  Mr.  Spencer's  superinten- 
dence is  intended  to  provide  students  of  so- 
ciology with  a  vast  repertory  of  facts  respect- 


ing races  of  men,  their  religions,  laws,  cus- 
toms ;  thus  enabling  the  study  of  comparatiTe 
sociology,  and  scientific  generalizations  there- 
from. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  work  are,  L 
Uncivilized  Societies,  of  which  four  purta, 
completing  the  division,  have  been  published ; 
II.  Civilized  Societies,  Extinct  or  Decayed, 
of  which  the  second  part  is  before  us;  and 
in.  Civilised  Societies,  Recent  or  Still  Flour- 
ishing, of  which  one  part,  treating  of  English 
civilization,  has  been  published. 

The  present  instalment  on  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  civilization  has  been  entrusted  to 
Dr.  Scheppig,  who  has  availed  himself  of  only 
the  works  of  Movers  and  Kenrick  concerning 
the  latter.  For  the  former  a  much  more  ex- 
tended list  of  authorities  is  given,  the  records 
of  the  Bible  bein^  used  *  with  an  occasional 
warning  as  to  their  unhistoric  character.*  Dr. 
Scheppig  further  tells  us  concerning  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Bible  that  *  the  Elohistic  element 
cannot  but  belong  to  the  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  periods.  Accordingly  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  his  compila- 
tions the  hypothesis  called  after  the  names  of 
Dr.  Graf  and  Professor  Euenen.  ^  Accordingly 
we  are  perpetually  referred  to  these  writers 
for  demonstrations  of  the  untrustworthiness 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  Kuenen  being 
the  chief  authority ;  authorities  more  or  less 
orthodox — C.  Engel,  L.  Herzfeld,  Ndldeke, 
and  Smithes  Bible  Dictionaries — being  referred 
to  with  reserve.  We  are  thus  fairly  and  fully 
warned  concerning  the  critical  basis  of  the 
information  given.  This,  of  course,  we  can- 
not contest  here.  But  notwithstanding  the 
very  serious  damage  which  this  ultra-scepti- 
cal theory  of  the  Bible  history  does  to  the 
work,  it  is  an  important  and  valuable  reper- 
tory of  information. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts.  First  a 
tabular  summary  of  structural  and  functional 
characteristics,  with  some  dozen  columns 
under  each,  distinguishing  political,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  ceremonial  elements  under  the 
former,  and  processes  and  products  under  the 
latter.  These  are  arranged  chronologically, 
so  as  to  present  at  one  glance  the  entire  state 
of  the  people.  The  second,  and  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  work,  extending  to  120 
pages,  consists  of  illustrative  extracts,  with 
summaries  arranged,  first  under  topical  heads, 
and  then  in  chronological  sequence.  Thus 
under  the  first  head,  *  Division  of  Labour,'  we 
have  quotations  illustrating  the  pre-Egyptian 
period,  the  Egyptian  period,  the  periods  of 
the  Judges  and  Kings,  &c.,  the  extracts  being 
taken  indiscriminately  from  writers  ancient 
and  modern.  This  part  of  the  work  is  full  of 
interest,  various  information  being  made  to 
converge  on  the  illustration  of  the  difi^erent 
topics. 

We  regret  the  critical  canons  of  the  com- 
piler, his  own  satisfaction  in  them  notwith- 
standing ;  and  we  think  he  scarcely  appreciates 
the  reaction  against  them  that  has  strongly 
set  in.  Even  the  disciples  of  Ewald  himself 
are  revolting  against  the  dogmatic  scepticism 
of  their  master.      But   notwithstanding,  we 
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heartily  welcome  this  Thesaurus  of  informa- 
tion concerning  these  ancient  peoples. 

The  Aryan  Village  in  India  and  Oeyhn.     By 
Sir  J.  PhIeaji.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  the  papers  here  collected  into  a  single 
volume  Sir  J.  Phear  describes  in  minute 
detail  those  most  interesting  of  social  organi- 
zations, the  primitive  village  communities  of 
Bengal  and  Ceylon.  Originally,  beyond  doubt, 
the  common  form  which  rude  agricultural 
societies  naturally  assumed,  among  all  the 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  races  in  Lower 
Bengal,  the  Aryan  village  is  the  same  to-day 
in  its  essential  characteristics  that  it  was  8000 
years  ago.  Passing  westwards,  we  recognize 
the  same  features  in  the  Slavonic  Mir,  Still 
further  west  we  trace  them  chiefly  in  curious 
survivals  of  antique  customs,  or  in  those 
traditional  conceptions  of  land  rights,  whose 
origin  has  so  long  passed  out  of  sight  that 
they  are  sometimes  taken  for  newly  invented 
theories.  Of  the  three  papers  in  the  present 
volume,  the  first  in  date  and  in  importance — 
a  reprint  from  the  'Calcutta  Review^  for  1864 
— deal  with  the  most  perfect  of  existing 
types,  the  Aryan  village  of  the  Bengal 
plain.  With  a  tenacity  of  life  peculiar  to  the 
lower  organisms,  these  simple  communities 
have  survived  unhurt  successive  waves  of 
foreign  conquest.  Not  even  the  famous 
*  Permanent  Settlement,'  which  converted  the 
2iamindar — at  first,  in  all  probability,  little 
more  than  a  tax-collector  for  the  Mogul  gover- 
nors— into  a  landlord,  and  so  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  bear  on  the  old  communistic 
system  of  land  tenure  the  powerful  solvent 
of  individual  rights,  has  thus  far  greatly 
changed  their  habits  or  their  constitution.  A 
quasi-feudal  ors^anization — the  Zamindar  and 
his  ofilcial  retinue  at  the  top;  the  ryot, 
scarcely  approachable  by  the  stranger  save 
through  the  medium  of  his  mandaZj  or  head- 
man, at  the  bottom;  the  mahajan^  or  village 
capitalist  (in  the  community,  but  not  ^it),  at 
the  si^e,  to  help  the  ryot  to  renew  farm  stock 
and  implements,  or  to  tide  over  the  difiScult 
times  between  one  harvest  and  another — it 
still  plods  on  in  its  uneventful,  unimproving 
way,  knowing  few  pleasures  beyond  the 
weekly  market,  the  evening  chat  beneath  the 
pipal  trees,  the  occasional  solemnity  of  some 
religious  ceremony ;  ruffled  by  no  disturbance 
except  some  outbreak  of  dacoity,  or  a  faction 
fight  between  two  unfriendly  families ;  seek- 
ing no  change  until  over-agglomeration  of 
many  joint-families  about  a  single  household 
compel  at  last  the  dispersion  of  the  groups, 
from  sheer  inability  to  find  any  longer  the 
scantiest  subsistence.  And,  as  in  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Bengal,  so  is  it  too — allowance  made 
lor  slight  variations  in  the  terms  of  tenure  and 
a  greater  number  of  properties,  brought  into 
absolute  ownership  from  what  was  originally 
forest  land  or  waste — with  similar  communi- 
ties in  the  Singhalese  highlands,  and  among  a 
race  less  purely  Aryan  by  descent.  As  a  finished 
sketch  of  daily  village-life,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  village  communities  grew  up  out  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  joint-family.  Sir  J.  Phear's 


volume  is  all  that  one  could  desire ;  while  for 
those  who  require  information  even  more  min- 
ute, an  interesting  Appendix,  drawn  from  na- 
tive sources,  on  the  various  grades  of  ryots, 
from  those  who  cultivate  fifteen  ligcu  (about 
five  acres)  to  the  far  more  numerous  class  who 
cannot  cultivate  more  than  four  or.five,  will 
tell  them  to  the  last  anna  what  each  requires 
for  farm  stock,  furniture,  and  general  house- 
hold assets. 

Principles  of  Property  in  Land.      By   John 
BoTD  KiNKEAR.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  writer  of  this  work  is  well  known  as  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  contributor  to  the 
elucidation  of  some  of  the  important  practical 
problems  of  present-day  politics.  It  may  be 
fairly  said  of  him  that  while  sometimes  show- 
ing tendencies  towards  the  adoption  of  reme- 
dies for  proved  abuses  that  are  too  thorough- 
going for  many,  he  has  not  been  overborne  or 
carried  away  by  mere  abstract  theories,  but 
has  shown  the  practical  knowledge  which  ex- 
perience alone  can  fully  supply.  Mr.  Boyd 
Kin  near  is  therefore  qualified  to  write  on 
land,  and  the  Principles  of  Property  in  Land — 
a  subject  which  is  attracting  much  attention 
now,  and  is  likely  to  attract  a  good  deal  more 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Irish  Land  Reform  will  of  course 
be  on  grounds  and  principles  that  are  peculiar 
to  Ireland,  for  the  conditions  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent there  from  those  holding  good  in  Great 
Britain.  Nevertheless,  a  due  comprehension 
of  the  general  principles  on  which  private 
property  in  land  rests  will  help  to  clearer  views 
regarding  the  Irish  Land  Question,  which  is 
so  soon  to  be  discussed  all  over  the  country. 
The  work  before  us  is  thus  specially  season- 
able, and,  if  intelligently  read,  will  help  to 
dissipate  many  crude  superstitions,  and  to 
impart  much  needed  clearness  of  view.  The 
author  takes  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  com- 
mon-sense view,  avoiding  extremes  on  either 
side.  While  he  shows  the  futility  of  the 
arguments,  by  which  a  special  sacredness  is 
attributed  to  private  property  in  land,  making 
it  plain  that  it  rests  on  precisely  the  same 
foundations  as  property  in  anything  else,  he 
yet  does  not  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme  that 
there  should  be  no  individual  appropriation, 
but  that  all  land  should  be  held  by  the  State  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  In  order  to  decide 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
basis  of  right  which  serves  as  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  argument ;  and  having  established 
that,  it  is  practicable  then  to  deal  with  the  ar- 
rangements that  may  be  most  expedient  in 
view  of  the  general  well-being  and  of  the  rights 
of  individuals.  The  reforms  and  innovations 
in  the  existing  landed  system  which  ought  to 
be  aimed  at  by  legislation  is  the  main  object 
sought  to  be  made  clear.  For  it  is  plain  that, 
as  things  are,  land,  and  property  in  land,  is 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  few 
people  but  the  lawyers  and  those  directly  in- 
terested in  the  present  System  can  desire  their 
maintenance.  Our  land  laws  and  customs  are 
a  compromise  between  the  modern  spirit  of 
free  contract  and  the  old  feudal  incidents  and 
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consequences  of  class  supremacy.  Mr.  Boyd 
Kinnear  examines  briefly,  but  sufficiently  for 
his  general  purpose,  the  land  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  various  plans  and  theories  on 
the  subject  that  have  lately  been  under  dis- 
cussion; and  in  his  last  chapter  he  deals 
directly  with  the  amendments  which  are  seen 
to  be  required.  While  favourable  to  large 
changes  in  our  existing  system,  Mr.  Boyd 
Kinnear  has  no  sympathy  with  impracticable 
suggestions  like  that  of  Mr.  Mill  for  the  appro- 
pnation  of  the  unearned  increment  of  land  by 
the  State.  There  is  the  same  reason  for  the 
State  pocketing  the  unearned  increment  of 
value  of  all  other  kinds  of  personal  property 
as  of  land.  But  in  truth  it  is  impracticable; 
for  it  must  always  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
what  the  unearned  increment  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Kinnear  shows  that  the  law 
which  has  created  private  property  in  land  is 
bound  so  far  to  interfere  with  it  as  to  deliver 
it  from  the  clogs  and  restrictions  that  have 
been  bound  round  it  by  customs  dating  from 
the  feudal  times,  or  by  the  caprices  of  men 
in  power.  Not  the  restriction  of  individual 
rights,  but  their  expansion  is  the  true  princi- 
ple of  reform.  But  the  expansion  must  be 
limited  to  the  owner^s  lifetime.  The  amplest 
powers  of  disposal  of  his  property  in  life,  and 
at  death  ought  to  be  allowed  him,  but  not 
after  death.  Consequently  the  law  should 
prevent  the  locking  up  of  land  under  condi- 
tions injurious  to  its  productiveness  or  its 
accumulation,  as  a  mere  instrument  of  pride 
or  oppression.  More  than  thut  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  law ;  and  if  it  tries  to  do 
more,  it  will  fail.  The  attempt  to  prescribe 
any  method  of  use,  or  to  dictate  invariable 
contracts  will  fall  through  or  do  mischief. 
'Perfect  freedom  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  use,  to 
bequeath,  and  to  lease  land,  is  all  that  the 
widest  reformers  will  ask  or  suffer.* 

Ths  Laws  relating  to  Religious  Liberty  and 
Public  Worship,  By  John  Jenkins,  Esq. 
U odder  and  Stoughton. 

A  very  useful  little  book,  containing,  first, 
a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  religious 
liberty  in  England,  then  a  summary  of  exist- 
ing laws,  relating  to  public  worship,  and  then 
references  to  ruling  cases  and  judgments,  with 
legal  forms  for  trusts,  <&c.  It  is  a  handbook 
which  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  Non- 
conformist minister,  deacon,  and  trustee.  Its 
information  would  often  prevent  litigations 
and  expense. 

The  Irrigation  Works  of  India.  By  Robert  B. 
BrcKLEY.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

At  the  present  time,  when  India  is  attract- 
ing so  much  general  attention,  and  when  its 
financial  position,  and  the  development  in  the 
future  of  its  immense  resources  are  subjects  of 
primary  interest,  a  work  like  the  one  before 
us  is  well  timed.  The  irrigation  works  of  our 
great  dependency  have  loaded  it  with  a  heavy 
burden;  but  without  them  there  would  not 
have  been  the  possibility  of  that  growth  in  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  that  advancement 
in  its  civilisation,  which  may  now  be  reason- 


ably expected.  Mr.  Buckley  seems  to  have 
brought  to  the  execution  of  his  task  those 
necessary  qualities  of  patience,  research,  and 
accuracy  in  detail,  without  which  a  book  on 
such  a  subject  cannot  be  of  much  value.  His 
own  training  and  experience  as  Executive 
Engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Department  of 
India  must  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
what,  after  all,  has  been  chiefly  a  work  of 
compilation.  The  sources  from  which  he  has 
derived  his  information  are,  by  acknowledg- 
menl,  Government  Reports  and  Parliamentuj 
Papers,  which  have  been  supplemented  by 
diligent  personal  inquiry  among  the  officials 
of  the  India-Office,  who  are  brought  by  their 
daily  labours  into  close  and  constant  contact 
with  such  matters.  It  seems  there  has  not 
hitherto  been  any  book  professing  to  offer  a 
comprehensive  account  of  Indian  irrigation 
works.  In  his  own  experience  in  India,  the 
author  tells  us,  he  often  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  information  concerning  any  other 
irrigation  works  besides  those  on  which  he  was 
employed ;  and  the  *  wildest  statements  ^  were 
often  heard  by  him,  from  men  presumably 
capable  of  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  profits 
or  losses  accruing  to  the  Goverfiment  in  irri- 
gation works.  In  therefore  preparing  a  brief 
and  succinct  account,  derived  from  the  best 
available  sources,  of  the  irrigation  works  of 
India,  Mr.  Buckley  has  rendered  special  ser- 
vice to  his  brother  officers  of  the  Irrigation 
Department,  and,  beyond  them,  to  the  in- 
creasing numbers  who  are  more  and  more 
interesting  themselves  in  Indian  affairs. 

Island  Life,    By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  will  scarcely  convey 
to  the  popular  mind  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
varied  and  comprehensive  character;  for  there 
is  no  important  question  within  the  domain  of 
the  naturalist  which  it  does  not  touch.  In- 
deed, one  is  struck  with  nothing  more  than 
the  versatility  of  the  author,  and  the  fresh 
light  which  he  is  able  to  throw  upon  every 
part  of  his  many-sided  subject.  At  the  same 
time  one  is  conscious  here  and  there  of  an  in- 
equality of  treatment;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, we  may  say  at  the  outset,  that  the  second 
part  is  that  which  will  probably  be  regarded 
as  the  more  satisfactory..  Here  the  subject 
treated  is  that  of  *  Insular  Faunas  and  Floras,' 
with  which  Mr.  Wallace  can  claim  a  more 
wide  and  profound  acquaintance  than  almott 
any  other  living  writer.  Nevertheless,  we 
feel  instinctively  drawn  rather  to  the  first 
part,  because  in  it,  although  the  author  is  on 
less  firm  ground,  the  questions  discussed  are 
so  very  interesting,  not  only  to  the  naturalist^ 
but  to  all  students  of  science.  Two  polnta^ 
especially,  are  handled  with  great  ability,  the 
*  Permanence  of  Continents,*  and  the  ^  Causee 
of  Glacial  Epochs.*  Mr.  Wallace  has  in  seve- 
ral previous  works  pronounced  strongly  in 
favour  of  permanence,  and  here  he  may  be 
said  to  have  summed  up  all  the  evidence  in 
order  to  a  decisive  re-statement  of  his  opi- 
nions. The  old,  and  still  generally  received, 
theory,  that  our  present  continents  and  our 
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present  ocean  have  changed  places,  seems  to 
him  untenable  on  various  grounds.  .  For  in- 
stance, the  components  of  the  stratified  rocks 
which  are  in  the  heart  of  our  continents, 
sandstone,  shales,  &c.,  are,  the  author  believes, 
such  as  *  must  have  been  deposited  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  a  sea-shore/ 
Agam,  there  is  the  fact  of  the  general  occur- 
rence of  fossil  remains  of  birds,  insects,  and 
mammals,  in  parts  of  the  earth  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  theory,  must  have  been 
formerly  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  These  and 
other  considerations  in  favour  of  permanence 
are  pressed  home  with  much  skill  and  force. 
We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  there  are 
still  awkward  objections  to  his  theory  which 
are  constantly  presenting  themselves.  Even 
while  we  write,  we  come  across  a"  reference  in 
the  *  Geological  Magazine'  to  the  fact  that 
'Professor  Alexander  Agassiz  has  described 
the  dredging  up  from  over  one  thousand 
fathoms,  fifteen  miles  from  land,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  of  masses  of  leaves,  pieces  of  bam- 
boo, &c.,  which  he  says  would,  if  found  fossil 
in  rocks,  be  taken  by  geologists  to  indicate  a 
shallow  estuary  surrounded  by  forests.'  (Pa- 
per by  Mr.  M.  Reade,  *  Geological  Magazine ' 
for  September.)  Beyond  and  above  such 
objection,  there  is  also  the  wider  one  drawn 
from  the  continuity  of  life,  as  seen  in  similar 
forms  existing  on  either  side  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Wallace  devotes  a  large  section  of  his 
book  to  the  consideration  of  the  Causes  of 
Glacial  Epochs.  He  gives  a  general  assent  to 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Croll,  upon  which,  however, 
he  makes  several  modifications;  and  here  we 
note  particularly  the  significant  distinction 
between  the  influence  upon  climate  of  water, 
when  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  its  greater  influ- 
ence when  in  the  form  of  snow,  rain  having 
a  comparatively  small  modifying  power.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  state  at  length 
the  views  of  Mr.  Wallace  upon  this  subject ; 
enough  to  say  that  he  finds  in  geographical 
causes  the  primary  secret  of  climatic  changes, 
while  allowing  also  for  modifications  arising 
from  astronomical  causes.  A  brief  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  *  the  earth's 
age,'  and  here  the  author  renders  a  signal 
service  by  showing  the  instability  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  most  extended  theo- 
ries are  based.  He  shows  the  readiness  with 
which  present  conditions  of  change,  climatic 
and  other,  have -been  founded  upon,  whereas 
there  is  abundant  reason  for  thinking  that,  in 
former  a^es,  the  processes  of  growth  and 
decomposition  were  carried  out  much  more 
speedily  than  now. 

To  the  second  portion  we  have  incidentally 
referred.  It  is  full  of  interest,  apart  even 
from  its  bearing  on  the  theories  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  because  of  the  large  body  of 
important  facts  which  it  sets  forth.  The  part 
which  will  demand  most  careful  study  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  New  Zealand  Flora,  and 
its  relations  to  that  of  Australia.  Mr.  Wallace 
believes  that  at  a  former  period  Eastern  and 
Western  Australia  were  separate  islands,  and 
upon  this  view  he  bases  some  important  con- 
clusions with  reference  to  the  curious  anoma- 


lies which  are  presented  by  a  comparison  of 
the  forms  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

We  can  but  further  refer  to  the  charming 
style  in  which  the  book  is  written :  it  is  not 
indeed  often  that  science  is  made  so  attractive 
as  it  is  in  these  pages.  The  taste  displayed  in 
the  binding  of  the  volume  must  also  be  men- 
tioned with  exceptional  commendation. 

The  Power  of  Sound.     By  Edmund  Gurney. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  large  volume  is  to  treat 
with  fulness  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  such 
simplicity  of  style  as  shall  be  comprehensible 
enough  to  the  untechnical,  the  various  ques- 
tions which  revolve  around  the  idea  of  music. 
As  to  arrangement,  the  author's  plan  has  been 
to  begin  at  the  centre,  asking  what  music 
essentially  is,  and  then  to  work  his  way  out- 
wards to  the  study  of  the  science  in  its  popu- 
lar bearings.  The  book  appears  to  us  to  err 
in  containing  too  much ;  it  is  too  big,  and  the 
author  is  too  slow  in  breaking  ground.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  very  interesting  to  read,  for  in- 
stance, such  able  discourse  as  he  gives  con- 
cerning *  Abstract  Form  as  addressed  to  the 
Eye ; '  but,  writing  for  a  popular  constituefbcy, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  for  Mr.  Gurney 
merely  in  a  general  way  to  hidicate  the  con- 
trasts between  '  Abstract  Form '  as  applied  to 
the  ear  and  to  the  eye.  The  same  objection 
may  be  made  to  such  a  complete  study  as  we 
have  here  of  the  *  Elements  of  a  Work  of  Art,' 
which  is  most  elaborate,  but  the  very  elabo- 
ration of  which  in  this  place  seems  to  us  a 
mistake.  So  much  complaint  we  think  it 
necessary  to  make ;  for,  in  these  bus^  times, 
the  sooner  a  writer  plunges  in  medias  res  the 
better. 

As  to  the  position  which  Mr.  Gurney  main- 
tains with  regard  to  music,  it  may  be  charac- 
terized as  being  the  modem  position,  with 
some  modifications ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  he  maintains  his  faith  with  much  skill  and 
courage.  One  or  two  points  in  his  book  only 
we  can  indicate.  First  of  all,  what  may  be 
called  the  ^  natural  history '  of  music,  is  treated 
early  in  the  volume  under  the  head  of  *  Asso- 
ciation,' and  still  further,  almost  at  the  very 
end,  in  the  chapter  upon  '  The  Speech 
Theory.'  There  are,. as  is  well  known,  two 
leading  theories  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
music — Mr.  Darwin's  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's. Mr.  Darwin  holds  that  it  arose  in  ani- 
mals in  times  of  sexual  excitement,  and  that 
^  musical  notes  and  rhythm  were  first  acquired 
by  the  male  or  female  progenitors  of  mankind 
for  the  purpose  of  charming  the  opposite  sex. '^ 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  holds 
'that  music  has  its  essential  source  in  the 
cadences  of  emotional  speech,  and  that  it 
reacts  on  speech  by  increasing  the  variety^ 
complexity,  and  expressiveness  of  those  ca- 
dences. '  Of  these  two  views,  Mr.  Gurney  un- 
hesitatingly chooses  the  former  as  carrying  in 
it  the  greater  probability.  The  '  cadence ' 
theory,  he  thinks,  fails  in  various  ways:  for 
example,  in  this,  that  emotional  utterance 
follows  no  recognised  rule,  nor  can  its  method 
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be  defined.  He  also  lays  considerable  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  *  the  most  definite  and  assignable 
cadences  *  occur  *  at  the  end  of  sentences  and 
clauses,  and  of  unemotional  rather  than  emo- 
tional sentences.'  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  him  to  satisfy  the 
idea  of  music  as  ^ fused  and  indescribable  emo- 
tioHj''  which  is  essential  to  the  very  conception 
of  it.  We  think,  however,  that  Mr.Gurney 
is  more  successful  in  showing  the  weak  points 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  than  in  establishing 
that  of  Mr.  Darwin.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  hypothesis  of  development  which  underlies 
it,  and  which  can  be  accepted  only  when  it 
has  some  tangible  evidence  to  support  It,  the 
latter  is,  we  think,  open  to  grave  objections. 
It  does  not  explain,  for  instance,  the  previous 
appreciation  of  melodic  or  rhythmic  sound, 
which  the  use  of  music,  at  such  seasons  as 
those  mentioned,  argues;  and,  still  further, 
it  finds  the  beginnings  of  music  somewhere 
within  the  social  instinct,  and  fails  altogether 
to  account  f6r  purely  subjective  musical  utter- 
ances. When  Mr.  Gurney  turns,  however,  to 
another  fundamental  point,  viz.,  ^Melodic 
Forms  and  the  Ideal  Motion,'  we  find  our- 
flelves  in  substantial  accord  with  him,  and 
we  can  but  commend  the  great  ability  with 
which  he  vindicates  the  place  of  rhythm  in  all 
music  as  against  what  we  may  call  the  trans- 
cendental views  of  Schopenhauer,  Wagner,  and 
also  Schumann.  An  Englishman  instinctively 
— and,  we  think,  ratvommy  also — smiles  at  the 
talk  of  the  latter  school  about  the  Hyranny 
of  measure  in  music,'  and  the  wild  condemna- 
tion of  rhythm  as  an  '  intruder  in  the  realm  of 
absolute  music;'  nor  can  we  conceive  of  any 
music  which  does  not  take  to  itself  a  real — if 
haply  very  irregular — rhythmic  form.  Perhaps 
the  German  absolutism  Is^  however,  largely 
due  to  the  utter  debasement  of  rhythm  which 
held  sway  in  Germany  up  to  the  time  of  Hans 
Sachs;  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  study  Wag- 
ner's opera  of  *  The  Master  Singers '  without 
feeling  this. 

We  can  only  mention  the  very  thoughtful 
and  elaborate  chapter  upon  Polyphony  and 
Harmony,  and  that  upon  *■  Music  as  Impressive 
and  Music  as  Expressive,'  in  which  he  enume- 
rates with  much  analytical  skill  the  various 
components  of  impressiveness  and  expression. 
The  chapter  entitled  *  Music  in  Relation  to  the 
Public '  might  well  be  pondered  by  even  the 
most  unmusical  social  reformer.  Altogether 
this  volume  is  a  worthy  and  thoughtful,  and 
withal  independent,  treatment  of  a  noble 
subject. 

History  of  Painting.  From  the  German  of  the 
late  Dr.  Alfred  Woltmaj^n  and  Dr.  Kabl 
WoERMANN.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin, 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  Ancient,  Early  Christian,  and 
Mediaeval  Painting.  C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

This  sumptuous  volume  is,  in  type,  illustra- 
tion, and  'get  up,'  worthy  of  the  learning, 
eloquence,  and  art-inspiration  of  its  author; 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  it  justifies  the 
claim  put  forth  for  it  by  the  editor,  that  it  is 
*  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  History 
of  Painting  yet  written.'     Hitherto  Kugler  has 


been  our  greatest  authority,  and  in  its  English 
translation  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  has  been  revised  by  hi^ly  competent  edi- 
tors. Woltmann's  plan  is  more  comprehensive, 
and  includes  the  history  of  ancient  painting  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  the  former  he  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Woermann,  of  Dusseldorf.  He  writes 
more  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  art-know- 
ledge and  criticism,  and  with  a  special  grace 
and  eloquence  which  makes  his  work  as  plea- 
sant for  general  reading  as  it  is  instructive  and 
able. 

It  is  a  work  that,  in  a  short  notice,  hardly 
lends  itself  to  detailed  critcisms.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  impugn  its  accuracy  of  detail, 
and  its  excellency  consists  in  the  truth  and 
skill  with  which  the  development  of  art  is 
traced  from  the  most  rudimentary  conceptions 
of  pictorial  representation  in  the  earliest  out- 
lines of  Egyptian  figures — ^before  even  any 
canon  of  numerical  proportions  guided  the 
artist,  and  before  perspective  was  thought  of 
— to  the  wonderful  acvelopment  of  Greece, 
and  the  decadence  almost  as  wonderful  which 
followed.  The  author  conceives  his  history, 
generally,  with  true  artistic  instinct  and  with 
ample  learning,  and  at  every  step  of  the 
development  which  he  traces,  principles  and 
technical  details  are  admirably  applied. 

Professor  Woltmann  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  various  European  schools  of 
miniature  painting,  missal  painting,  and  mo- 
saic, in  the  early  Christian  and  Middle  Ages. 
These  have  close  and  obvious  relations  to 
painting  proper;  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
essential  to  a  true  theory  of  development,  as 
exhibiting  both  the  genius  of  the  ages  them- 
selves, and  the  steps  by  which  painting 
advanced  from  its  rudiments  to  its  highest 
forms  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Professor  Woltmann  died  in  the  early  spring 
of  this  year;  his  coadjutor.  Dr.  Woermann, 
with  the  assistance  of  other  able  writers,  will 
complete  his  great  undertaking.  Large  as  the 
volume  is,  we  have  been  led  on  from  section 
to  section  until  we  find  ourselves  having  read 
the  whole.  If  completed  with  the  ability  of 
this  first  volume,  it  will,  in  large  conception, 
comprehensive  details,  and  critical  excellence, 
be  the  best  authority  on  the  history  of  paint- 
ing that  we  possess. 

The  Poetry  of  Astronomy.  A  Series  of  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  *The 
Borderland  of  Science,'  '  Our  Place  among 
Infinities,'  &c.      Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Proctor  opens  a  very  wide  question  in 
his  preface  to  this  book.  He  is  justifying  the 
title  he  has  chosen  for  it,  and  asserts  that 
*  science  does  not  need  to  be  less  exact 
though  poetry  underlie  its  teachings;'  and  he 
proceeds  to  say  that  imagination  in  the  true 
scientific  discoverer  must  have  as  true  scope 
as  in  the  poet.  Here  he  lends  his  great  re- 
putation to  the  dissemination  of  looseness, 
and  the  obliteration  of  well-marked  distinc- 
tions. If  he  had  tried  to  define  his  terms 
more  strictly,  he  would,  we  think,  have  found 
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cause  for  qualification.  The  imagination  of 
the  poet  is  creative,  and  exists  purely  for  its 
own  ends,  sufficient  to  itself;  imagination  (if 
it  be  not  rather  mere  prescience  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties)  which  distinguishes  the  scien* 
tific  discoverer  is  a  means  to  an  end^-a  mere 
instrument  that  must  at  every  point  be  held 
in  suspense  and  mastered  by  exact  experiment. 
In  a  word,  in  the  field  of  science,  imagination, 
as  imagination,  is  pure  hindrance,  becaiise  it 
directly  allies  itself  with  simple  emotion;  and 
the  emotional  attitude  even  in  contemplating 
Infinity  as  something  essentially  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  human  intellect  is  not  scientific, 
if  indeed  the  word  itself,  under  any  definition 
that  would  admit  this  imaginative  element,  is 
strictly  scientific.  For  popular  purposes,  of 
course,  such  terms  are  useful  in  an  accom- 
modating sense,  but  in  this  aspect  alone ;  and 
herein  we  have  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
strictly  scientific  mind  so  decisively  objects 
to  '  popular '  writing,  which  seeks,  by  appeals 
to  the  imagination  and  the  emotions,  to  im- 
press ideas  of  infinity,  of  space  and  time. 
Mr.  Proctor's  essays  themselves  are  far  more 
rigidly  scientific  than  his  profession  of  '  poe- 
tizing *  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  his  first 
paper  he  very  ably  critiQises  the  theories  and 
arguments  of  Lyell  and  Geikie  and  Croll 
about  the  nge  of  the  earth,  and  makes  good 
points,  though  we  do  not  think  him  always 
conclusive ;  and  he  exhibits  an  extensive  com- 
mand of  figures,  showing  that  the  ase  of  the 
earth  must  be  arrived  at  in  connection  with 
the  age  of  the  sun.  '  When  the  Sea  was 
Toung*  is  an  admirably  concise  essay,  in 
which  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  and  geo- 
logical knowledge  is'  brought  to  bear  for  the 
special  purpose  in  view.  *  Is  the  Moon  Dead? ' 
*A  Fiery  World,'  *The  Planet  of  War,'  and 

*  A  Ring  of  Worlds,' are  all  admirable  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Proctor's  forcible  and  striking 
manner  of  bringing  intricate  scientific  ques- 
tions, which  would  be  hard  and  dry  in  most 
hands,  into  the  realm  of  popular  compre- 
hension. He  arrays  his  facts  and  figures  with 
great  art,  and  shows  a  large  amount  of  know- 
ledge outside  his  special  science,  which  often 
greatly  helps  him.  We  can  vouch  for  his 
book  as  thoroughly  well-written,  interesting, 
and  instructive. 

Science  for  All.  Edited  by  Robert  Brown, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  Vol.  ni.  Illustrated.  Cas- 
sell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

This  volume  contains  some  sixty  papers  on 
special  subjects  of  scientific  discovery,  contri- 
buted by  nearly  as  many  writers.  The  first 
half-dozen  are — Corals  and  their  Polypes,  by 
Professor  P.  M.  Duncan,  M.B. ;  Burnt-out  Vol- 
canoes, by  Professor  T.  G.  Binney,  M.  A. ; 
Celestial  Objects  viewed  with  the  Naked  Eye, 
by  W.  Denning,  F.R.  A.8. ;  The  Colour  of  the 
Sea,  by  John  James  Wild,  Ph.D. ;  Flowering, 
by  the  Editor;  Why  the  Clouds  float,  by 
Robert  Jones  Mann,  M.D.  Further  down  the 
list  we  get  *  Why  a  Top  spins,'  *  The  Philo- 
sophy of  a  Glance,'  *The  Cessation  of  Life,' 

*  A  Diseased  Potato,'  &c.  To  select  for  re- 
mark from  such  a  miscellany,  or  to  suggest 


any  general  characterization  of  the  papers,, 
were  preposterous.  The  only  remark  tnat  we 
can  make  is  that  the  aim  is  to  put  into  th& 
simplest  and  most  possible  forms  the  latest 
discoveries  in  science — each  done  by  a  specia- 
list— the  whole  being  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  diagrams.  It  is  a  book  for  the  schoolboy^ 
and  instructive  for  the  adult. 

CasgelVa  Natural  History.  Edited  by  P. 
Martin  Duncan,*  M.B.,  F.R. S.  Vol.  IV. 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  Birds  and  Rep- 
tiles, and  like  the  previous  volumes,  combines 
the  scientific  with  the  popular  in  a  very 
effective  way.  The  most  emment  naturalists 
and  the  most  graphic  travellers  have  been 
laid  under  contribution.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  effective,  and  some  of  those  of 
birds  are  very  attractive  pictures.  We  can 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  value  of  these  popular 
books  of  science. 

The  Magagine  of  AH,  Illustrated.  Vol.  III. 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

Although  *The  Magazine  of  Art'  has  its 
distinct  specialty,  it  is  difficult  to  characterize 
its  miscellaneous  contents.  A  dozen  sketches 
of  living  artists,  series  of  articles  on  the  Pic- 
tures of  the  Year,  on  Sketching  Grounds  for 
the  Artist,  on  Treasure  Houses  of  Art,  on  art . 
in  its  various  applicationi^,  with  papers  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects  connected  witn  art,  make 
up  a  repertory  of  art  information  and  criti- 
cism, which  must  help  to  diffuse  both  the 
knowledge  and  the  culture  of  art.  The  new 
volume  begins  an  enlarged  and  improved  series* 

The  International  Portrait  Gallery.  Second 
Series.     Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

Twenty  more  of  the  admirably  rendered 
portraits  of  this  series,  each  with  an  eight- 
page  memoir.  The  volume  begins  with  Presi- 
dent Gr6vy  and  ends  with  John  Russell 
Lowell.  The  King  of  Spain,  Gustave  Dor6, 
Count  Beust,  M.  de  Lesseps  are  in  the  list. 
Five  Englishmen — Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  A.  H. 
Gordon,  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  and  Sir  G.  F.  Bowers — find  places 
here.  The  bio^ttphies  are  done  with  fulness 
and  fairness.  There  is  a  striking  portrait  of 
P^re  Hyacinthe,  and  a  good  memoir.  The  au- 
thor places  him  first  among  modern  preachers. 

Men  of  Mark.  A  Gallery  of  Contemporary 
Portraits.  Fifth  Series.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  comes  first  and  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  last  in  this  volume.  Thirty-six 
portraits  of  representative  men  of  all  classes 
of  society  form  another  very  attractive  table- 
book.  The  likenesses  are,  without  exception, 
admirable,  and  the  artistic  character  of  the 
photographs  is  of  the  highest  quality.  They 
are,  however,  finished  a  little  too  much.  The 
faces  are  too  smooth.  Both  the  artistic  and 
the  natural  effects  would  be  better  if  the 
*  warts  and  all'  were  left  on.  In  pose«  ex- 
pression, and  tone  they  otherwise  leave  no- 
thing to  be  desired. 
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ToMty  Dishes;  made  from  Tested  Receipts, 
James  Clarke  and  Co. 

A  table  book  for  modest  homes — and  for 
breakfast  and  supper  as  well  as  dinner.  A 
selection  of  practicable  and  excellent  recipes, 
which  the  compiler  professes  to  have  person- 
ally tested.  Books  of  this  class  are  as  valu- 
able for  economy  as  they  are  for  luxury. 

AjigeU'  Tears,  Coloured  Carbon  Print  from 
the  Picture  by  J.  V.  Thomson.  Marion 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  been  very  successful  in 
pictures  embodying  the  kind  of  sentiment  of 
which  this  is  a  type.  Angels'  Tears '  repre- 
sents two  angels  standing  upon  a  field  of 
battle  weeping  over  the  dead.  The  battle  has 
apparently  beep  some  time  fought,  for  only 
a  dead  body  here  and  there  remains.  The 
immediate  object  of  their  sorrow  is  a  dead 
knight  lying  in  armour  with  calm  face  and 
broken  spear.  The  angels  are  singularly 
linked  together  so  as  to  form  almost  one 
figure.  The  general  conception  of  the  pic- 
ture is  good  and  it  is  well  rendered,  enhance- 
ment being  given  to  it  by  the  grey  of  the 
early  morning.  It  appeals  effectively  to  a 
human  sentiment  which,  touched  by  Christian 
morality,  will  ^  make  wars  to  cease  to  the  end 
of  the  earth.' 


BEI.I1K8   LETTRBS,    POETRY,    AND    FICTION.. 

The  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha.  Composed  by  Miguel  de  Cer- 
VANtES  Saavedra.  A  Ncw  Translation 
from  the  Originals  of  1605  and  1608.  By 
Alexander  James  Dupfibld,  with  some  of 
the  Notes  of  the  Rev.  John  Bowle,  A.M., 
Juan  Antonio  Pelliger,  Don  Dieoo  Clb- 
MENCiN,  and  other  Commentators.  Three 
Vols.     C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

Cervantes  has  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of 
his  English  translators.  It  has  long  been  a 
source  of  regret  that  his  work  has  been  cor- 
rupted by  coarseness  and  indecencies  which 
not  only  have  no  warrant  from  the  original, 
but  are  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  purpose 
and  principles  of  its  author.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  that  at  length  justice  is  done  to 
the  high-minded  and  clean-hearted  author, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  chsf  d^o^uvre  of 
his  great  genius  can,  without  misgiving,  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
The  discredit  and  infamy  of  this  interpolation 
has  chiefly  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mat- 
teaux,  who  did  a  similar  unsavoury  service 
for  Rabelais,  adding  to  it  some  filthy  verses 
in  praise  of  the  Pantagruelian  philosophy. 
Matteaux,  no  doubt,  was  deeply  guilty,  and 
Lockhart  did  an  infinite  wrong  to  Cervantes 
and  to  English  literature  in  republishing  his 
version;  thereby  it  came  to  be  accepted  as 
tlie  standard  English  translation.  Of  all  the 
translations  of  Don  Quixote,  says  Mr.  Ford, 
*'that  of  Matteaux  is  the  worst."  But  the 
chief  offender  was    John   Philips,    Milton's 


reprobate  nephew,  who,  in  1687,  published  a 
translation  in  folio.  *'It  is  to  the  hateful 
filthiness  of  this  most  foul  production,''  says 
Mr.  Duffield,  ^'that  an  impression  got  abroad 
that  the  Don  Quixote  was  an  impure  book." 

The  first  and  best  English  translation,  per- 
haps the  best  translation  in  any  langua^^  was 
by  Thomas  Bkelton.  in  1612.  It  was  hniited, 
however,  to  Part  I.  Mr.  Duffield  shows  that 
Part  II.,  often  printed  as  Skel ton's,  is  clearly 
not  his.  Philips  simply  introduced  into 
Skelton's  translation  his  own  ribaldry  and 
the  filthy  jests  of  his  day.  Matteaux's  trans- 
lation was  a  paraphrase,  after  the  manner  of 
Philips,  to  whose  work  he  was  largely  in- 
debted. Another  translation,  by  Jarvis,  ap- 
peared in  1742,  also  largely  indebted  to 
Skelton.  In  1775,  Smollett's  translation  fol- 
lowed that  of  Jarvis.  He  avowedly  tried  **  to 
retain  the  spirit  and  ideas  without  servilely 
adhering  to  the  literal  expression  of  the  origi- 
nal." He  adds  much  of  his  own.  The  trans- 
lation, says  Mr.  Duffield,  *^is  as  much  of  a 
paraphrase  as  that  of  Matteaux,  and  is  only 
redeemed  from  the  weakness  of  plagiarism  by 
the  occasional  use  of  choice  and  special 
words,  to  which  all  future  translators  must 
stand  indebted.  But  nothing  can  redeem  it 
from  its  wilful  impurity."  It  is  a  curious 
question  how  the  lofty  purpose  of  this  splen- 
did satire  should  have  been  in  this  way  be- 
smired  by  at  least  three  of  its  English  trans- 
lators. Is  it  because  to  some  natures  there  is 
no  distinction  between  fun  and  foulness? 

In  other  respects  the  history  of  the  work  is 
curious.  The  purpose  of  the  author,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Duffield,  was  not  only  to  discredit 
the  intellectual  folly  of  the  old  chivalry;  it 
was  also  to  purge  out  the  vileness  which  had 
so  large  a  place  in  tales  of  chivalry ;  and,  in 
doing  this,  the  author  had  uncompromisingly 
to  assail  corrupt  Churchmen.  The  effect  of 
this  was  that  the  work  was  put  into  the  Roman 
Index,  and  its  sale  in  most  Catholic  countries 
was  almost  destroyed.  Mr.  Duffield  tells  us 
that  he  has  spent  more  than  twenty  years  over 
his  work.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  collected  a 
vast  body  of  illustrative  notes,  and  intended 
to  publish  a  selection  from  them,  but  he 
found  that  even  the  selection  would  fill  '*six 
formidable  folio  volumes." 

Mr.  Duffield  gives  us  a  general  and  suffici- 
ent account  of  Cervantes ;  and  for  those  who 
wish  for  more  information,  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
admirable  monograph  on  Cervantes,  just 
published,  is  accessible.  The  bibliographical 
information,  too,  is  adequate,  although  Mr. 
Duffield,  in  his  slightly  over-conscious  and 
pedantic  preface,  hints  at  accumulated  mate- 
rials to  be  published  at  a  future  time.  His 
translation  reads  smoothly ;  but  only  a  length- 
ened familiarity  can  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  it  fulfils  its  high  claim  to  be  an  ac- 
curate rendering  of  the  edition  of  1605 ;  for 
the  original  MS.  of  Don  Quixote  is  irre- 
vocably lost.  Meanwhile,  we  thank  him 
very  heartily  for  purifying  this  Christian  and 
high-purposed  author  from  the  infamous  un- 
cleannesses  which  have  been  fathered  upon 
his  great  genius  and  noble  name. 
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Picture  from  the  Oerman  Fatherland,  Drawn 
with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Rev.  Samukl 
6.  Greek,  D.D.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

The  mantle  of  Dr.  Manning  seems,  for  a 
while  to  have  been  transferred  to  Dr.  Green, 
who  adds  to  his  volume  of  '  French  Pictures  ^ 
this  of  '  Pictures  of  Germany.'  It  is,  he  tells 
us,  the  memorial  of  several  journeys.  Per- 
haps it  does  not  quite  equal  in  brilliancy  of 
description  and  aptness  of  quotation  the 
volumes  of  Dr.  Manning — of  the  latter,  indeed, 
there  is  but  little ;  but  Dr.  Greenes  qualifica- 
tions as  a  traveller  are  of  a  high  order.  He 
is  well  informed,  careful,  and  genial.  He  is 
a  traveller  of  broad  sympathies,  and  knows 
how  to  describe  what  he  sees.  A  quiet  tone 
of  religious  feeling  pervades  his  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  connected  with  Luther  and  re- 
ligious history.  The  author  saw  the  Ober- 
Ammergau  Passion  Play,  and  estimates  it 
sensibly  and  sympathetically.  The  volume, 
which  is  profusely  illustrated,  is  worthy  its 
predecessors. 

Literary  Frivolities,  By  William  T.  Dobson. 
Cbatto  and  Windus. 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  the  popular  '  May- 
fair  Library,'  and  it  well  deserves  its  place. 
In  such  a  book  selection  and  arrangement  are 
everything.  Anybody  can,  in  the  course  of 
few  years,  make  a  decent  commonplace  book, 
with  collectanea  of  alliterations,  parodies, 
Upograms,  macaronics,  poems  in  prose,  shaped 
poems,  echo  poems,  and  so  on ;  but  the  result 
will  not  necessarily  be  a  book.  Mr.  Dobson 
really  knows  what  to  choose  and  what  to  re- 
ject; he,  also  has  a  feeling  for  good  arrange- 
ment, and  has  made  a  most  attractive  volume. 
In  macaronics  he  might  have  referred  to  De 
Quincey's  efforts,  too  little  known  as  yet ;  and 
in  iipograms  and  echo  verses  he  might  have 
founa  a  rich  store  in  the  Italian  writers  of  the 
Renaissance.  Even  Cavalcanti  and  Bembo 
did  not  deem  it  beneath  them  to  condescend 
to  such  diversions ;  and  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  poetic  circles  in  those  days  wrote  echo 
rhymes  with  effect  and  taste.  But  everything 
cannot  be  included  in  one  such  collection,  and 
doubtless  Mr.  Dobson  will  be  encouraged  to 
persevere.  For  an  odd  half -hour  or  for  a  long 
journey  we  could  hardly  imagine  anything 
better,  and  we  trust  the  book  may  find  the 
encouragement  it  so  well  deserves. 

Journals  cmd  Journalism:  with  Guide  for 
Literary  Beginners,  By  John  Oldcastle. 
Field  and  Tuer. 

Mr.  John  Oldcastle  comes  before  us  in 
quaint  and  beautiful  guise  of  antique  binding ; 
and,  though  he  does  not  pretend  much,  he 
has  not  a  few  useful  words  for  a  large  and  in- 
creasing class.  He  gives  us  a  series  of  brief, 
bright  essays  on  such  subjects  as  '  Literary 
Amateurs,'  *  Introductions  to  Editors,'  *  How 
to  Begin,'  ^Declined  with  Thanks,^  *  Pounds, 
Shillings,  and  Pence,'  *  Journalism  as  a 
Career,'  diicussed  respectively  both  on  *the 
fair  side '  and  *  the  seamy  side,'  '  In  an  Edi- 
tor's Chair,'    *  Literary  Copyright,'  *  How  to 


Correct,  Proofs,'  and  *The  Amateur's  Direc- 
tory,' which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  needed 
chapter  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Oldcastle,  it  is 
clear,  has  had  long  experience ;  he  does  not 
look  at  the  matter  through  coloured  glasses, 
but  is  judicious  as  well  as  encouraging,  im- 
pressing caution  as  well  as  boldness,  and  giv- 
ing good  hints  as  to  the  proper  channels  and 
the  practical  ways  of  access  to  them.  The 
book  is  fitted  to  become  a  vade  mecum  for  the 
literary  aspirant ;  and  if  it  is  refined  and  taste- 
ful rather  than  striking  in  style,  that  should 
also  be  in  its  favour,  as^  befitting  better  the 
subject  in  hand.  We  can  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  the  expert  for  relief,  if  not  for 
amusement  and  awakening  of  associations; 
and  to  the  beginner  for  real  and  timely  aid. 

Shorter  Worhs  in  English  Prose.  Selected, 
Edited,  and  Arranged  by  Hbnrt  Morley. 
With  Illustrations.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin, 
and  Co. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Library  of  English 
Literature  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  and 
satisfying  than  its  predecessors,  inasmuch  as 
it  enables  the  quotation  of  entire  papers  as — 
for  example,  from  the  *Tatler,'  *  Spectator,' 
*  Guardian,'  Bacon's  Essays,  &c.  The  first 
period,  before  the  use  of  printing,  begins 
with  Mandeville's  Travels  in  1382  and  follow- 
ing years,  the  English  version  of  the  History 
dating  from  1356.  Might  not  Mr.  Morley 
have  given  us  a  little  more  information  about 
the  MSS.  of  this  period,  and  of  their  history 
until  printed?  He  has  in  a  note  given  us  such 
an  account  of  the  Paston  Letters,  1422-1509, 
from  which  he  next  cites.  Caxton's  first 
printed  book,  ^  The  Game  and  Play  of  Chess, ' 
bears  date  1474.  Each  of  the  twelve  periods 
into  which  he  has  divided  our  Literary  His- 
tory is  illustrated  by  curious  and  rich  quota- 
tions. Many  will  be  sent  by  their  excellence 
to  the  sources  whence  they  are  taken,  and 
will,  for  the  first  time,  have  tasted  of  the 
qualities  of  writers  who  hitherto  have  been 
only  names  to  them.  Mr.  Morley's  paragraphs 
of  introductory  information  and  connecting 
history  are  concise  and  sufiicient.  An  amusing 
cento  of  old  Proverbs,  Conceits,  Jokes,  dated 
1639,  is  given  on  p.  130.  These  ancients  stole 
many  of  our  ideas.  The  volume  is  as  inform- 
ing as  it  is  amusing ;  it  has  beguiled  us  far 
beyond  our  thought.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
letters.  One  lengthy  specimen  of  twenty 
pages  is  Mrs.  Behn's  entire  novel  of  *  Oroo- 
noko,'  the  earliest  blow  at  slavery. 

Peasant  Life,  By  Frakcis  GEORCfE  Heath. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Heath  has  so  substantially  added  to 
this  book  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  a 
new  work.  His  picturesque  power,  his  fine 
sympathy  with  the  peasant,  and  his  desire  to 
improve  the  condition  of  these  strugglers, 
together  with  his  mild  poetic  enthusiasm  for 
nature  everywhere  appear.  He  writes  with 
zest;  there  is  an  open-air  feeling  about  his 
pages,  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  in 
these  days  to  attract  people  to  find  in  nature 
some  subject  of  joy,  that  may  make  the  sordii^ 
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life  in  towns  tolerable.  Mr.  Heath  thus  aims 
at  bringing  great  classes  nearer  to  each  other, 
in  sympathy  at  least,  and  by  the  bonds  of 
nature-love  uniting  the  workers  of  the  town 
and  the  workers  of  the  country,  while  improv- 
ing the  material  condition  of  both;  and  he 
deserves  -  in  such  a  work  all  success  and 
praise. 

Pictures  from  Ireland,  By  Terence  McGrath. 
C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  McGrath  gives  u^  a  series  of  character 
sketches.  The  Agitator,  the  Home  Ruler, 
the  Absentee's  Agent,  the  Parish  Priest,  &c. 
They  are  drawn  with  graphic  skill,  and  yet 
with  solicitous  fairness.  .Large  knowledge 
and  keen  perception  inform  the  book,  which 
is  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  good  and  evil 
forces  which  make  Ireland  the  melancholy 
spectacle  that  it  is. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Bret  Harte.  Collected 
and  Revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.     Chatto  and  Windua. 

Vol.  III.  contains  Talcs  of  the  Argonauts 
and  Eastern  Sketches;  and  Vol.  IV.  The 
Novel  of  Gabriel  Conroy,  a  story  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  of  life  among  miners  racy  of 
the  soil.  Admirers  of  Bret  Harte  will  value 
this  admirable  edition,  which  is  elegant  and 
portable. 

Ballads :  and  other  Poems,  By  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson.    C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  studied  unity  of  im- 
pression in  this  volume  nearly  so  much  as  he 
has  lately  done.  It  is  the  most  miscellaneous 
he  has  published  since  the  era  of  his  earlier 
volumes.  We  are  moved  from  one  atmos- 
phere to  another,  occasionally  with  a  slight 
sense  of  shock.  But  to  not  a  few  variety  will 
be  found  to  compensate;  and  to  them  the 
book  will  perhaps  be  more  acceptable  than  if 
it  had  been  more  strictly  homogeneous.  It 
contains  three  poems  in  dialect — in  themselves 
contrasts  to  each  other,  and  each  exhibit- 
ing a  special  and  peculiar  range  of  powers. 
First  comes  *The  First  Quarrel,'  a  love-story, 
with  a  dash  of  strong,  coarse  feeling,  and  of 
tragedy  in  it,  softened  by  the  lengthened  vista 
of  retrospect  through  which  the  events  are 
viewed  by  the  heroine.  Then  passing  over 
one  poem  of  a  slightly  different  class,  we 
come  to  the  '  Northern  Cobbler,'  assuredly 
one  of  the  very  finest  efforts  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
in  that  style  of  strong  dramatic  portraiture. 
This  poem  will  inevitably  recall  *  The  North - 
em  Farmer,'  and  be  contrasted  with  it.  In 
our  idea,  one  element,  and  an  important  one, 
bears  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  later 
poem.  Without  sacrificing  the  sense  of  real- 
ity, Mr.  Tennyson  has  drawn  interest  from 
the  moral  and  spiritual  side.  The  cobbler, 
seeing  the  effect  of  his  drunken  passion  on  his 
wife  and  child,  takes  a  resolution  not  again 
to  drink ;  and,  being  braced  up  to  self-respect 
by  the  words  of  his  wife,  becomes  an  ab- 
stainer and  a  methodist;  and  not  content 
with  that  must  show  his  complete  victory  by 
buying  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  keeping  it  day  by 


day  before  his  eyes  as  he  works.  The  metho- 
distic  piety  aids  him  to  triumph,  but  intensi- 
fies the  realistic  character  of  the  man,  even 
while  it  is  mellowed  by  it.  The  last  lines  are 
admirable : 

'  An'  once  I  said  to  the  Missis,  *  My  lass,  when 

I  cooms  to  die, 
Smash  the  bottle  to  smithers,  thedivirsin  him,'' 

said  I. 
But  arter  I  chaflnged  my  mind,  an'  if  Sally  be 

left  alo&n, 
I'll  hev  Im  a-buried  wi'mma,  an'  taftke  'im. 

afoor  the  Throftn.' 

*The  Village  Wife;  or,  the  Entail,'— th& 
third  of  the  dialect  poems — is  less  tragic  in 
foundation  than  the  other  two;  but  it  has  a 
realistic  humour  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  very 
complete  and  sustained.  The  ballads  proper 
consist  of  *  The  Revenge :  a  Ballad  of  the  Fleet,  ^ 
and  *  The  Defence  of  Lucknow  *  (which  most 
readers  will  remember  as  having  already  ap- 

geared  in  a  monthly  review).  The  metres  of 
oth  poems  are  perhaps  a  shade  too  artificial 
and  elaborate  for  easy  success  in  this  form  of 
composition.  *  In  the  Children's  Hospital '  is 
very  pure,  very  pathetic,  and  sweetly  toldv 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  never  treated  such  a  subject 
with  more  unaffected  strength,  which  is  due 
in  this  case  to  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  a  defi- 
nite, artistic  self-denial.  'The  Voyage  of 
Maeldune,'  which  has  some  admirable  and 
sterling  verses,  seems  to  fail  as  a  whole.  Thea 
there  are  four  poems  in  Mr.  Tennyson^s  fa- 
voured idyllic  blank  verse;  and  it  strikes  us 
that  to  all  of  the  themes  it  is  not  equally  well 
suited.  *  Columbus '  shows  knowledge  as  ex- 
tensive and  minute  as  is  the  remarkable  power 
of  rendering  and  casting  it  into  dramatic 
moulds,  though  here  and  there  the  verse  is  too 
Tennysonian  —if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term 
-^-«nd  facilely  fluent.  *8ir  John  Oldcastle' 
— a  well-worn  theme — is  treated  with  not  a 
little  freshness  and  vigour;  whilst  *The  Sis- 
ters' shows  once  more  what  unexpected  re- 
sources Mr.  TeDnyson  commands  in  telling  a 
story  in  this  fashion.  Ease,  grace,  and  col- 
loquial freedom  join  hands  here  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  fair  result — which  is  full  of  detail 
without  losing  suggestiveness,  and  clear  and 
fair  in  portraits  and  in  pictures  as  is  ^The 
Gardener's  Daughter,'  and  yet  is  in  nowise- 
without  deeper  under-currents  than  lie  in  a 
simple  love-story.  We  have  not  referred  tO" 
'Rizpah,'  a  poem  dealing  with  a  weirdly 
subtle  subject  in  a  weirdly  subtle  way:  a 
mother  whose  son  has  been  hanged  for  rob- 
bing the  mail,  to  which  he  was  led,  in  part, 
at  any  rate,  by  the  taunts  of  companions,  and 
his  body  exposed  in  chains  at  the  seaside, 
stealthily  gathers  the  bones  and  buries  them  ; 
and  under  the  stress  of  a  *  mind  diseased '  by 
her  trouble,  tells  the  story  in  a  style  that  here 
and  there  suggests  Mr.  Browning.  We  could 
almost  have  wished  that  some  of  the  smaller 
poems  had  not  been  reprinted,  more  especial- 
ly the  two  or  three  more  metaphysical  ones, 
which  really  strike  ns  as  being  in  parts  almost 
unintelligible.  But,  of  course,  every  line  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  writes  is  of  value,  and  many 
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may  enjoy  where  we  have  failed  to  find  the 
meaning. 

Favst:  a  TVagedyhy  Goethe,  Translated  into 
English  Verse,  with  Notes  and  Preliminary 
Remarks,  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Second  Edition.  Carefully  revised 
and  largely  re- written.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Professor  Blackie  has  worked  entirely  in  the 
Goethean  spirit  in  the  production  of  this  se- 
cond edition  of  his  translation  of  the  *  Faust.' 
It  was  said  of  Goethe  that  he  left  nothing 
unfinished,  and  after  the  long  lapse  of  years 
would  take  up  again  and  patiently  elaborate 
what  he  had  dropped  or  laid  aside  as  inefii- 
cient  or  unsatisfactory.  Professor  Blackie 
has  justified  fully  his  recurrence  to  his  early 
Tersion  of  *  Faust'  in  this  manner;  and  has 
now  made  it  one  of  the  most  robust  and  reli- 
able of  versions,  if  not  the  most  refined  and 
finished.  He  is  not  equal  to  Theodore  Martin 
in  these  respects ;  for  literary  resource  and  tact 
he  is  sometimes  behind  Bayard  Taylor.  But 
he  is  always  distinctly  individual,  and  not  sel- 
dom by  the  use  of  a  most  unexpected  collo- 
quial phrase  gets  very  near  to  the  meaning  of 
Goethe.  In  his  preface  he  erplains  the  pro- 
cess he  has  pursued,  and  in  the  preliminary 
essay  imparts  a  deal  of  information  about  the 

*  Faust '  which  will  be  welcome  and  useful  to 
the  student.  The  introductory  verses,  and 
the  ' Quires  of  Angels  and  of  Women'  are,  to 
our  thinking,  most  successfully  rendered,  but 
hardly  so  some  of  the  songs,  which  demand  a 
nicer  and  softer  touch  than  Professor  Blackie 
seems  naturally  to  command.  We  think,  too, 
that  the  couplet — 

*  The  hand  that  plies  the  busy  broom  on  Mon- 

day, 
Caressed  her  love  the  sweetest  on  the  Sun- 
day/ 

would  better  read — 

'  The  hand  that  plies  the  busy  broom  on  Mon- 
day. 
Most  sweetly  can  caress  her  love  on  Sunday.' 

But  in  spite  of  some  little  faults  like  this, 
the  book  is  a  valuable  and  instructive  addi- 
tion to  our  library  of  translations  from  the 
German,  and  as  such  will  doubtless  be  wel- 
comed and  prized  by  many.  The  publishers 
have  certainly  made  it  a  beautiful  book. 

Riquet  of  the  Tuft.  A  Love  Drama.  Macmil- 
lan and  Co. 

There  is  great  delicacy  as  well  as  vividness 
of  conception  in  this  piece,  ^ere  and  there 
it  may  be  that  the  blank  vefse  is  too  much 
framed  on  models  to  which  one  could  easily 
pointj  but  it  is  varied  and  full  of  fine  point — 
musical  and  clear  and  expressive  always.  And 
the  author  knows  how  to  relieve  the  effect  of 
blank  verse  by  the  use  qf  prose  and  by  the 
introduction  of  lyrics,  some  of  which  are  re- 
markably sweet — notably  that  at  page  61, 
beginning,  *  Woods  are  lovely  in  the  spring,' 
and  again,  at  page  83,  *  Prince,  the  months 
will  quickly  flow.'    The  pathetic  suggestions 
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inseparable  from  Prince  Riquet,  with  his  pe- 
culiar pialformation,  are  emphasized  by  the 
sweetness  which  the  dramatist  lias  so  efficient- 
ly made  to  express  itself  through  hi^  every 
word  and  act..  It  is  very  pleasant  to  read — 
very  fascinating  we  had  almost  said ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  it  is  strictly  only  a 
chamber  drama,  and  does  not  submit  itself  to 
any  criticism  from  a  stage  point  of  view. 
Many  of  the  speeches  are  in  themselves  little 
poems,  full  of  graceful  and  expressive  figures, 
original,  and  mostly  fitly  placed  also.  There 
are  many  lovers  of  poetry  in  this  country  who 
will  surely  be  delighted  witli  this  in  every  way 
beautiful  volume. 

The  Bacchae  of  Euripides.  With  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  and  Ulustratioris  from 
Ancient  Art.  By  John  Edwin  Sandys, 
M.A.,  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     University  Press. 

The  idea  successfully  worked  out  in  this  ele- 
gant and  interesting  volume  is  somewhat  new — 
the  combining  introduction,  notes  critical  and 
explanatory  (separated),  the  text  of  a  Greek 
tragedy,  and  illustrations  from  ancient  gems, 
vases,  and  sculptures  interspersed  through  the 
volume.  More  attention  is  now  directed  to 
ancient  art,  and  somewhat  less,  perhaps,  to 
those  verbal  and  grammatical  minutise  in 
which  Porson  and  his  school  delighted  and 
excelled.  But  Mr.  Sandys,  brought  up  in 
this  school  of  accurate  linguistic  know- 
ledge, is  thereby  able  to  deal  with  questions 
of  the  higher  textual  criticism  as  well  as  to 
expatiate  on  the  aspects  which  the  Bacchic 
worship  presented  to  the  excitable  and  en- 
thusiastic Greeks  of  Macedonia  four  centuries 
before  our  era.  It  was  a  strange  mixed  wor- 
ship, wholly  eastern  in  its  orgiastic  character 
— partly  a  pantheistic  cultua  of  Sun  and  Moon 
as  visitants  of  heaven  and  of  the  regions  be- 
low, partly  prayer  and  praise  of  the  wine-god, 
partly  a  wild  unreasoning  devotion  to  the 
unknown  powers  presiding  over  generation, 
mental  inspiration,  and  prophetic  frenzy,  and 
partly  an  initiation  in  certain  *  mysteries ' 
which  Ijave  been  thought  to  prefigure  the 
Christian  sacraments,  as  they  have  supplied 
the  name,  mysteria.  Euripides  had  seen  this 
worship  in  Macedonia,  and  in  his  old  age  com- 
posed at  the  court  of  the  king,  Archelaus,  a 
play  upon  it,  the  Bacchants^  which  he  did  not 
live  to  bring  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Sandys  has 
well  chosen  this  tragedy,  so  remarkable  at 
once  for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  for  giving 
us  a  curious  view  of  the  latest  developments 
of  the  rationalizing  and  generally  incredulous 
mind  of  the  poet. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  this  wild 
worship  was  the  outbreak  of  the  perhaps 
primeval  tendency  of  man  to  bloodshed  and 
even  cannibalism.  Euripides  describes  with 
extraordinary  power  the  attack  made  by  a 
party  of  frantic  bacchanalian  women  on  a 
herd  of  cattle  quietly  grazing  in  their  pasture ; 
these  they  rend  limb  from  limb,  and  toss  in 
quive/ing  and  gory  fragments  around  them. 
The  plot  turns  on  one  of  the  female  leaders. 
Agave,  tearing  to  pieces,  under  a  mental  de- 
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lusion,  her  own  son  Pontheus,  who  had  reject- 
ed the  worship  of  the  god.  He  had  gone 
forth  as  a  spy  to  watch  their  proceedings,  had 
been  descried  seated  on  a  fir-tree,  and  massa- 
cred by  the  enraged  women  surrounding  the 
tree  and  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots.  It  was  a 
celebrated  story  of  antiquity,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  illustrations  represent  the  act  in  all 
its  horrors. 

The  great  difficulty  has  always  been  to  un- 
derstand the  real  object  of  the  poet  in  com- 
posing such  a  play.  Mr.  Sandys  (Introd.  p. 
Ixxvii.)  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  author 
in  his  old  age  had  felt  that  '  the  philosophy 
which  attacks  religion  is  but  a  poor  philoso- 
phy,' and  that  in  his  later  years  his  sceptical 
and  inquiring  mind  had  settled  down  into  a 
*  calmer  wisdom'  of  acquiescing,  at  least  in 
part,  in  what  he  was  unable  to  explain. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  into  any  critical 
discussions  on  the  notes,  which  are  clear,  sen- 
sible, to  the  point,  and  never  tedious.  The 
Introduction,  perhaps,  extending  to  140 
pages,  is  a  little  too  long;  but  Mr.  Sandys 
has  much  to  say  on  the  artistic  aspects  of  the 
play,  and  on  the  illustrations  he  has  collected 
from  many  sources.  These  vary  considerably 
in  merit ;  the  best,  we  think,  are  those  in  pp. 
ix.,  xlii.  (terra-cotta  mask- heads),  Ixxii.  (bust 
of  faun?),  26,  42,  55  (homed  Dionysus,  from 
the  Vatican),  86,  122  (very  good,  from  a 
Florentine  gem,  a  dancing  bacchant  with 
leopard-skin  and  narthex).  The  engravings 
in  pp.  1,  34,  58,  61,  73,  86,  148,  238,  251, 
appear  to  us  somewhat  lower  art,  while  the 
sleeping  Bacchante  with  the  serpent  in  p.  41, 
though  not  very  good  in  the  treatment  of  the 
drapery,  is  curious  and  important  from  its  dis- 
tinctly *  phallic  '  and  symbolic  character. 

As  a  rule,  Mr.  Sandys  adheres  closely  to  the 
best  MSS. ,  and  his  text  is  therefore  free  from 
any  wild  and  merely  possible  emendations. 
We  think  he  might  have  retained  the  old 
reading  in  v.  1067,  where  a  curious  process  is 
described  of  turning  a  wheel  on  its  axis  while 
a  peg  is  held  from  a  tight  string  to  the  cir- 
cumference to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  circle. 
Here  a  conjecture  of  Keiske's  is  admitted, 
which,  while  it  gives  an  ugly  verse  in  a 
metrical  point  of  view,  assigns  the  somewhat 
doubtful  epithet  eXixoSpoMoi  to  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel.  The  MSS.  reading  gives 
a  very  simple  sense :  *  the  wheel  moves  round 
while  its  circular  form  is  being  tested  by  the 
peg  and  string ' — an  old-fashioned  representa- 
tive of  our  lat?ie. 

T.  Macci  Plauti  Captivi.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  ByE.  A.  Sonnenschein,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
W.  S.  Sonnenschein  and  Allen. 

The  editor  rightly  remarks  that  *  there 
is  probably  no  play  of  Plautus  or  Terence 
so  suitable  for  school  reading  as  the 
**  Captivi."'  The  present  work  is  com- 
piled principally  from  the  edition  of  Dr. 
Julius  Brix  ;  but  it  contains  a  new  colla- 
tion of  the  *  Codex  Britannicus '  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  (a  facsimile  of 
which  is  given  as  a  frontispiece),  and  also  an  j 


Appendix,  containing  unpublished  notes  and 
emendations  by  Dr.  Richard  Bentley.  The 
Introduction  also  contains  a  brief  but  good 
explanation  of  the  Plautine  Prosody,  wnich 
depended,  unlike  that  of  the  hexameter  and 
other  later  forms  of  verse,  not  on  fixed  sylla- 
bic quantity,  but  on  pronunciation,  and  that 
rather  of  the  popular  than  of  the  educated 
dialect.  The  clipping,  dropping,  or  shorten- 
ing of  syllables  enabled  wonis  to  be  slurred 
over  so  as  to  fall  intp  a  metrical  beat  for 
which  they  were  not  properly  adapted.  The 
Plautine  verse,  therefore,  in  principle  re- 
sembles the  English  hexameter  of  Longfellow 
rather  than  the  Virgilian.  The  final  s  and  m 
were  often  wholly  elided,  and  even  dentals 
and  liquids  were  so  completely  absorbed  that 
the  syllable  containing  them  could  be  made 
short  before  a  following  consonant.  Thus 
*in  words  or  combinations  of  words  having 
the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  and  the 
second  syllabic  long,  the  latter  was  shortened 
if  the  first  syllable  was  short,  because  in  the 
rapid  pronunciation  of  such  words  the  voice 
naturally  hurried  on  to  the  accented  syllable, 
and,  while  bringing  it  out  with  emphasis,  ne- 
glected to  give  the  preceding  long  but  unac- 
cented syllable  its  due  weight.'  Thus,  for 
instance,  voluntate  and  jvvMute  had  the  se- 
cond syllable  shortened  because  the  breath  was 
reserved,  as  it  were,  for  an  emphasis  or  ictus 
on  the  third.  Many  dissyllabic  words,  as 
UtuCy  quidem^  nempe,  illie,  were  mere  mono- 
syllables in  the  Plautine  verse,  which  must  be 
scanned  more  on  the  principle  of  vocal  stress 
or  accent  than  on  fixed  metrical  quantity. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  very  carefully 
edited,  with  accents  indicating  the  scansion, 
and  various  readings  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 
The  notes  extend  to  the  moderate  length  of 
about  fifty  pages,  and  they  are  both  useful 
and  judiciously  condensed.  Good  English 
editions  of  the  more  readable  plays  of  Plautus 
are  still  wanted,  and  this  volume  supplies  an 
excellent  model  for  such  an  undertaking. 


NOVELS  OP  THE   QUARTER. 

A  Life's  Atonement,  By  David  Christie 
Murray.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  There  is 
great  promise  in  this  novel,  and  considerable 
dramatic  power.  The  story  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  well  kept  in  hand  as  it  might  be,  and  the 
reader  is  too  quickly  hurried  from  one  scene 
to  another,  with  a  corresponding  change  of 
the  dramatis  personcB.  But  when  all  deduc- 
tions ^ave  been  made,  the  novel  is  far  above 
the  average.  We  get  strongly  interested  in 
the  outset  in  the  career  of  the  clever  young 
artist,  Frank  Fairholt,  and  we  can  scarcely 
forgive  the  author  for  making  his  career  one 
long  and  painful  tragedy :  and  yet  he  might 
reply  with  truth  that  as  such  things  con- 
stantly occur  in  real  life,  a  writer  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  dealing  with  them  as  he  has  done. 
Poor  Fairholt,  falling  into  habits  of  extrava- 
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gance,  does  as  so  many  thousands  have  done 
before  him,  viz.,  commits  himself  to  the 
money-lenders,  and  it  is  his  evil  fate  to  offend 
one  of  the  Hebrew  fraternity  who  live  upon 
such  as  he.  The  consequences  are  tembly 
disastrous.  Old  Tasker,  the  usurer,  gets  him 
into  his  power,  and  poor  Fairholt  quits  his 
friends  for  ever,  as  well  as  the  lovely  girl  who 
has  given  him  her  affections,  and  who  hope- 
lessly sorrows  for  him  after  he  has  suddenly 
disappeared  from  her  side.  The  book  is  full 
of  life  and  individuality.  There  is  a  philan- 
thropic doctor  who  is  admirably  drawn,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  vulgar  million- 
^e,  Benjamin  Hartley.  It  is  a  satisfaction, 
too,  to  find  that  whilst  the  author  has  drunk 
deeply  at  the  springs  of  other  writers,  he  is 
no  servile  imitator,  but  has  his  own  clear 
course  marked  out  straight  before  him.  The 
majesty  and  the  saving  power  of  duty  is  the 
chief  lesson  taught  by  this  striking  novel, 
and  if  for  nothing  else  but  this  it  would  be 
deserving  of  warm  commendation.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray writes  vigorously  and  well,  and  with  an 
amount  of  strong  self-reliance  which  «augurs 
well  for  the  future.  Such  faults  as  he  has  are 
easily  cured  by  experience  and  carefulness  in 
work  manshi  p. Little  Pansy,  By  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph, Author  of  *Gentianella,'  &c.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.)  Mrs.  Randolph  will  shortly 
be  known  as  the  *  horticultural  ^  novelist.  She 
has  published  some  half-a-dozen  stories,  all  of 
whose  titles,  so  far  as  we  remember,  have 
been  drawn  from  the  floral  world.  However, 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence^  provided 
the  stories  themselves  are  good.  The  latest 
of  them,  the  novel  before  us,  we  have  found 
very  interesting  reading,  and  it  is  not  without 
traces  of  power.  The  author  is  especially 
good  in  the  development  of  character,  and 
particularly  so  as  regards  heroines  like  ^  Little 
Pansy.'  This  fascinating  little  creature,  who 
is  French  on  her  father's  side,  and  English  on 
her  mother's,  is  thus  described :  *  The  young 
girl  was  very  like  her  grandmother ;  she  had 
the  same  slight,  petite,  upright  figure,  the 
same  oval  face  and  delicate  features,  the  same 
bright,  brown  eyes ;  but  PensSe's  were  larger 
and  softer  than  those  of  the  elder  lady,  and 
her  clear  brunette  complexion  had  a  lovely 
rose  flush  on  the  cheeks.  Her  wavy  hair  was 
turned  up  from  her  brow  over  a  low  cushion, 
and  plaited  in  Iqpg  loops  at  the  back,  inter- 
mingled with  one  or  two  careless  curls  on  her 
neck. '  When  the  men  fall  in  love  with  her, 
her  less  fortunate  young  lady  relatives  are  as- 
tonished ;  but  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  many  of 
the  sex  that  they  are  not  able  to  see  what  is 
attractive  in  each  other.  So  *  Little  Pansy,' 
who  is  really  an  artless,  sweet,  and  unas- 
suming girl,  is  set  down  as  forward  and  de- 
signing. The  Misses  Deveron,  whose  serious 
business  in  life  seems  to  be  looking  oiit  for 
husbands,  are  capitally  drawn,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  an  old  marquise ;  indeed,  these 
characters  give  real  life  to  the  story.  It  does 
not  close  precisely  as  the  reader  will  expect, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  for  that — 
perhaps  rather  the  more  so.  In  her  own  line, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  this  is  a  very  lofty, 


or  a  very  profound  one,  Mrs.  Randolph  is  cer- 
tainly a  clever  and  entertaining  wnter;  and 
her  last  novel  will  not  be  less  a  favourite  than 

any  of  its  predecessors. Qeraidine  and  her 

Suitors.  By  Mrs.  Simpsok,  Author  of  *  Win- 
nie's History,'  &c.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
We  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  we  think 
highly  of  this  novel  from  any  point  of  view. 
The  style  did  not  seem  to  us  good,  and  it  is 
not  enlivened  by  either  touches  of  humour  or 
valuable  reflection.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  when  once  a  writer,  labouring  under  the 
caooethes  aeribendi,  gets  pen  in  hand,  he  or  she 
may  go  on  writing  as  long  as  the  mood  lasts. 
Just  as  there  was  no  serious  reason  for  be^n- 
ning,  so  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  ending. 
So  far  as  the  matter  is  concerned,  we  find  our- 
selves asking,  why  not  six  volumes  as  well  as 
three? — and  then  we  are  thankful,  of  course, 
that  the  author  has  more  mercy  upon  us  than 
this.  But  the  plot,  too,  of  Mrs.  Simpson's 
novel  does  not  seem  satisfactory  to  us. 
Geraldine,  the  heroine,  refuses  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  certain  major,  and  there  the 
affair  should  naturally  come  to  an  end ;  but 
the  major  beconfes  somewhat  violent,  and 
extracts  from  Geraldine  (who  is  not  drawn 
by  any  means  as  a  weak,  puny  woman,)  a 
promise  that  she  will  nerver  m'arry  any  one 
else.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  she 
should  make  this  promise,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  novel,  which  requires  that  she 
should  get  into  trouble  and  much  self-re- 
proach afterwards.  Of  course,  we  are  per- 
fectly certain  at  the  time  she  is  making  the 
promise  that  the  time  will  come  for  repenting 
of  it,  and  accordingly  she  is  not  long  before 
falling  desperately  in  love  with  Arthur  Wy- 
vern.  The  defeated  major  acts  the  part  of 
a  villain,  and  supposes  he  has  murdered  his 
more  fortunate  rival.  Here,  too,  it  is  equally 
obvious  what  is  coming.  Th^  happy  lover  is 
not  dead,  but  turns  up  at  a  later  period,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  general  felicity  all 
round,  and  true,  if  startling,  repentance  on 
the  part  of  the  naughty  major.  We  wish  that 
we  could  have  spoken  more  favourably  of  this 
work,  but  it  really  belongs  to  that  enormous 
class  of  novels  which  we  could  very  well  do 

without. Johnny  LudUno.     Second  Series. 

By  Mrs.  Henky  Wood,  Author  of  *East  Lynne.' 
(Richard  Bentley  and  Son . )  Mrs.  Henry  Wood 
here  shows  precisely  the  same  qualities  as  in  the 
former  series — simple  realism,  humour,  pa- 
thos, and  clear,  direct  rendering  of  character. 
She  has  now  openly  avowed  the  authorship  of 
these  stories,  and  certainly  she  was  well  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  We  are  astonished  at  the 
dramatic  power  with  which  the  image  of 
Johnny  Ludlow  is  held  before  us,  while  we 
are  also  kept  in  communication  with  a  very 
large  circle  of  Johnny's  friends,  who  are  so 
presented  to  us  as  to  give  fine  effect  and  relief 
to  each  other.  We  recognize  the  difliculty  of 
maintaining  this  double  vraisernblance,  if  we 
may  call  it  so.  Some  of  the  smaller  sketches, 
we  daresay,  would  cause  Mrs.  Wood  little 
trouble  save  as  respects  truth  to  the  medium 
through  which  she  professedly  speaks,  but 
there  are  a  few  of  these  sketches  in  the  second 
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series  which  show  great  invention  as  well  as 
insight  into  character  and  humour.  Special 
amongst  these  is  that  entitled,  *  A  Tale  of  Sin/ 
which  is  full  of  power  and  suggcstiveness,  be- 
sides possessing  many  of  the  elements  which 
so  excite  curiosity  in  the  reading  of  the  ordi- 
nary novels  of  Mrs.  Wood.  'Anne,'  too,  we 
have  read  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  *  Seen  in 
the  Moonlight,'  and  *Rose  Lodge.'  Alto- 
gether the  book  is  fresh,  natural,  full  of  fine 
and  unexpected  points;  Mrs.  Wood's  art 
being  particularly  seen  in  the  way  in  which 
she  makes  her  inventive  machinery  fit  in  with 
her  imagined  alter  ego.  We  recommend  the 
book   cordially   as  a  capital  alterative  to  a 

course  of  ordinary  novels. Matrimony.    By 

W.  E.  KoRRis,  Author  of  *  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac*  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  Though 
we  cannot  say  that  this  novel  is  so  full  of 
originality  as  the  former  one,  it  is  every  way 
smart  and  readable.  It  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Norris  knows  *  life,'  that  he  has  travelled  and 
observed,  and  can  imaginatively  reproduce 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  The  only 
criticism  we  are  inclined  to  pronounce  on  the 
work  is  that  it  runs  rather  too  much  into 
episodes ;  but  many  readers  like  this,  and  art 
must  yield  to  necessity.  Mr.  Norris  has  much 
to  say,  and  says  it  well,  about  criticism,  thea- 
tres, past  times  of  Paris,  Nice,  &c.,  and  he 
has  found  in  Freddy  a  good  exponent  of  such 
matters,  to  maintain  better  the  playful  vein 
he  delights  to  indulge.  Mr.  Hirsch  is  every 
way  a  ^  noble '  villain,  paradoxically  speaking; 
we  could  wish  to  meet  with  him  again.  Mr. 
Flem  and  Mrs.  Flemyng  are  capital  charac- 
ters. Genevieve  Gervis  is  also  admirable ;  as 
for  Mr.  Gervis,  it  is  quite  true  that  nothing 
could  exceed  his  cheerfulness  and  amiability. 
Though  this  is  by  no  means  a  great  novel, 
dealing  in  a  semi-cynical  way  with  characters 
generally  which  are  far  from  heroic,  it  has 
the  merit,  we  believe,  of  mirroring  very 
faithfully  the  society  it  professedly  depicts. 
It  is,  however,  at  once  finished  in  style  and 
amusing;  and  that  is  much  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  bulk  of  novels  of  the  class  which 

now  pour  week  by  week  from  the  press. 

A  Confidential  Agent.  By  James  Payk,  Au- 
thor of  'By  Proxy,'  &c.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.)  This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  Mr. 
Payn  has  yet  written.  It  is  constructed  with 
great  care,  yet  the  writing  bears  no  trace  of 
labour  or  effort;  and  it  is  throughout  free 
from  the  faults  of  slang,  &c.,  which  we  met 
with  in  some  of  his  earlier  stories.  And  this 
is  the  more  worthy  of  praise  in  that  Mr.  Payn 
contrives  to  bring  into  close  association  (by 
processes  some  points  in  which  have  recalled 
little  passages  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's 
novels,  though  there  is  no  token  of  conscious 
influence)  various  grades  of  society.  We  have 
middle-class  suburban  life  with  Mr.  Helston, 
something  very  different  with  Major  Lovell 
and  his  friends,  and  glimpses  of  doubtful 
associations  with  the  detectives,  with  Dick 
Dartmoor  and  the  people  in  the  Mews.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Payn  is  at  home  with  all,  and 
has  the  power  to  interpret  them  to  us  without 
respect  of  persons.      This  novel  is  not  only 


clever,  but  is  full  of  kindly  insight  and  faith- 
ful representation.  We  can  recommend  it  aa 
a  lively,  sparkling  picture,  or  rather  series  of 
pictures,  of  London  life  on  various  levels. 
Lady  Pargiter,  the  daughter  of  the  money- 
lender,, is  right  well  pourtrayed.  She  has 
ambitions,  and  lias  her  own  ways  of  gratify- 
ing them ;  and  her  husband,  Sir  Charles,  is  a 
good  type  of  his  class;  for  *he  hated  the 
country  till  the  grouse-shooting  began,  while 
she  hated  it  at  all  times.'  If  this  cannot  be 
called  a  great  novel,  it  is  in  all  ways  a  clever 

and  an  entertaining  one. The  liebel  of  the 

Family.  By  E.  Ltnn  Linton,  xVuthor  of 
*  Patricia  Kemball,'  &c.  In  Three  Vols. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Thougli  this  novel 
does  not  show  the  sustained  strength  of  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton's  first  novel,  or  the  *  xltonement 
of  Learn  Dundas, '  it  is  in  several  respects  an 
advance  on  her  last  one,  *  under  which  Lord.*^ 
This  story  is  well  constructed ;  and  if  it  does 
not  aim  high,  it  realizes  pretty  well  that  at 
which  it  aims;  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  is  full  of  Mrs.  Linn  Linton's  satiric 
reference  and  reflection,  which  sometimes  im- 
parts piquancy  and  is  sometimes  wearisome 
and  a  little  harsh.  In  this  respect  she  does- 
not  alw^ays  observe  the  French  rule  of  not 
too  much.  The  ^ Rebel  of  the  Family' 
is  Perdita,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Winstanley^ 
'  the  widow  of  a  major  who  had  nothing  but 
his  pay,  and  the  daughter  of  a  bishop  who 
had  died  as  poor  as  if  he  had  been  an  archaic 
fisherman  A  Mrs.  Winstanley's  great  aim  in 
life  is  to  move  in  good  society  and  not  to 
acknowledge  her  struggles  and  poverty,  and 
she  has  brought  up  her  daughters  to  regard 
working  for  a  living  as  entirely  beneath  them. 
The  effect  on  this  fandly  may  be  imagined 
when  Perdita — honest,  awkward  Perdita,  the 
plain  one  of  the  family,  who  makes  herself  a 
bugbear  through  inattention  to  punctilios  of 
dress,  «fec. — declares  her  resolution  to  compete 
for  a  clerkship  in  the  post-ofi[ice,  and  secures- 
the  approbation  and  help  of  Mr.  Brocklebank, 
a  rich  iron  merchant,  on  whom  Mrs.  Winstan- 
ley  has  set  eyes  for  one  or  other  of  her 
daughters — even  Perdita,  if  nothing  else  will 
do.  Perdita  succeeds,  and  finally  leaves  home, 
and,  to  the  regret  of  the  reader,  offends  Mr. 
Brocklebank,  who  washes  his  hands  of  her 
(to  the  reader^s  disappointment)  and  marries 
one  of  the  fine-lady  daughters,  to  Mrs.  Win- 
stanley's delight.  Perdita  finds  her  haven  at 
last,  too,  but  the  reader  must  in  fairness  find 
that  out,  if  he  so  wishes,  from  the  book  itself. 
Mrs.  or  rather  Bell  Blount,  the  women's  rights 
heroine,  with  whom  Perdita  comes  into  con- 
tact, is  admirably  done;  and  the  various 
personages  whose  society  Mrs.  Winstanley 
seeks,  lead  us  sufficiently  into  'high  life'  to 
allow  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  room  for  the  play  of 
her  cynical  turn.  On  the  whole,  the  story  ia 
clever,  readable,  and  reveals  some  tendency 
to  study  pressing  present-day  social  questions, 
and  to  play  with  them  rather  than  to  treat  them 

seriously. 7'he    Trumpet- Major.     A     Tale. 

By  Thomas  Hardy.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  This  story  cannot  be 
considered  by  any  means  the  most  successful  of 
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Mr.  Hardy's  novels.  It  is  full  of  observation, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  kind  of 
subdued  satire,  which  here  and  there  comes 
near  to  cynicism,  but  relieves  itself  through 
a  vein  of  genial  humour.  Wel"e  it  not  for 
this,  Mr.  Hardy's^  writing  would  sometimes 
seem  hard.  None  of  the  characters  rise  above 
the  level  on  which  this  strange  mixture  of  hu- 
mour and  semi-cynicism  so  strangely  plays ;  so 
that  we  really  have  a  novel  without  a  hero,  and, 
in  fact,  without  a  heroine ;  for,  if  Mr.  Hardy, 
as  it  really  appears,  does  not  care  to  encourage 
high  ideals  of  manhood,  he  almost  seems  to 
aim  at  robbing  us  of  the  little  ideal  of  woman- 
kind that  may  be  left  to  us.  All  his  women 
here  are  very  weak  and  silly — he  is  constantly 
sniggering  at  them  himself — and  surely  they 
do  not  show  their  best  sides  to  us.  The 
miller  himself,  honest  and  plain,  and  yet  with 
a  characteristic  vein  of  canniness,  is  by  far  the 
best  character.  The  Trumpet -Maj or ^is  weak, 
and  Bob  is  a  soft-headed  fellow  for  a  sailor, 
though  really  he  does  well  the  almost  impos- 
sible escape  from  the  press-gang.  The  cross- 
purposes  about  that  very  doubtful  *  actress ' — 
who  carries  sensation  twice  to  the  quiet  Love- 
day  Mill — is  a  little  mal-a-propos^  to  our  mind; 
but  she  serves  as  a  foil  of  one  kind,  Anne 
Oar  land  being  able  to  resent  even  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  fine  yeoman,  Festus  Derriman, 
who  finally  falls  into  the  *  actresses  ^  trap. 
*  Uncle  Benjy'  is  well  done:  Mr.  Hardy 
must  have  met  with  and  studied  this  exact 
type  of  miser.  Indeed,  he  must  have  care- 
fully studied  the  cripplestraws,  and  Burdens, 
and  Tullidges ;  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  reviving  to  us  the  excitement  and  the  tur- 
moil of  those  days  when  Napoleon^s  name 
was  everywhere  a  terror  to  Englishmen.  In 
this  respect  the  picture  doubtless  has  its  real 
and  historical  side,  and  may  have  a  value  of 
its  own.  The  story  is  admirably  planned; 
the  author  seems  to  have  completely  realized 
what  he  intended ;  which  is,  in  one  respect,  a 
drawback,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  he  pro- 
ficribes  ideals  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
from  one  point  of  view,  does  not  aim  high. 
So  far  is  he  from  this,  indeed,  that  we  can 
anticipate  a  peculiar  taste  left  in  the  mouths 
of  many  readers  of  a  certain  type,  who  natu- 
rally expect  in  a  novel  what  he  is  not  likely 
to  give  them.  Though,  then,  we  have  read  and 
admired  much  in  the  story — its  keen  but  some- 
what restricted  insight,  its  satire,  its  humour,  its 
oddity  and  fun — we  have  missed  something  in 
it,  such  as,  we  think,  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
— a  lack  of  elevation,  a  prosaic  and  almost 
self-assertive  realism,  and  a  dislike  to  look 
high  in  the  field  of  motive-elements  from 
which  the  loftiest  workers  in  the  creative 
field  have  always  drawn  the  materials  for  their 
best  and  most  infiuential  effects.  Even  as  to 
dramatic  picture  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the 
wonderful   scene  in  the   malt-house,   which 

most  readers  will  remember. Lord  Brack- 

anbury.  A  Novel.  By  Amblia  B.  Edwards. 
Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  The 
story  of  *  Lord  Brackenbury '  is  well  wrought 
out,  and  is  made  to  develop  a  somewhat 
•Quixotic  feeling  of  self-sacrifice.     In  a  prefa- 


tory note,  Miss  Edwards  intimates  that  she  has 
simply  sifted  multitudinous^  scraps  <^  family 
papers,  newspapers,  reports,  &c.,  concerning 
the  *  Mysterious  Case  of  Lord  Brackenbury,' 
with  which,  some  years  ago,  all  England  and 
Europe  rang.  So  that  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand the  strange  story  is  founded  on  fact. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  romantic  enough, 
cleverly  constructed,  vigorously  written,  and 
its  portraiture  in  admirable  keeping.  To  hint 
the  course  of  the  story  when  so  much  of  the 
interest  turns  upon  it  were  unpardonable. 
Truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.  We 
will  only,  therefore,  instance  Miss  Edwards's 
remarkable  power  of  graphic  and  vivid  de- 
scription. By,  what  she  tells  us  is,  an  an- 
achronism, she  introduces  the  great  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  of  1872,  and  gives  us  a  very  fine 
word-picture  of  its  phenomena.  The  novel 
is  a  clever  one,  and  may  be  heartily  com- 
mended.  Strictly  Tied  Up.  A  Novel.  Three 

Vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  conception!  and  aim 
of  the  writer  of  a  novel  like  this.  One  is 
tempted  to  think  that  instead  of  such,  she 
had  sat  down  to  write  hoping  that  something 
would  come.  It  is  a  chronicle,  not  a  story. 
Nothing  comes  out  of  anything  else.  Three 
or  four  situations  are  sketched :  the  marriage 
and  disappointment  of  a  pinchbeck  earl  and 
his  wife,  the  marriage  of  his  disreputable 
brbther,  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
latter  by  an  old  reprobate  fortune-hunting 
baronet,  and  the  marriage  of  the  son  of  this 
baronet  to  the  mother  of  his  wife.  The  three 
volumes  are  episodes  without  any  causative 
connection.  Wliile  page  after  page  is  spun 
out  with  dreary  dribblings  of  trifles,  as  if  the 
writer,  like  certain  speakers,  were  spinning 
sentences  until  some  idea  should  turn  up. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  empty  and 
inconsequential  novels  that  for  a  long  time  we 

have  read. Dimplethorpe,     By  the  Author 

of  *8t.  Olave's.'  Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.)  Dimplethorp^  is  a  novel  that  in 
its  charming  touches,  delicate  discriminations, 
and  subtle  evolution  of  motives  and  feelings, 
only  a  woman  could  have  written.  It  is  an 
idyl  of  English  country  life,  in  which  char- 
acter is  much  more  prominent  than  incident. 
And  yet  it  works  its  spell  upon  ,the  reader 
with  remarkable  power.  Dimplethorpe  is  a 
decayed  little  town,  about  twenty  miles  from 
London,  which  the  old  coaches  have  forsaken 
and  the  railway  has  missed,  after  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  hit  it.  The  dramatis  persona  are  a 
quiet,  thoughtful,  dreamy  Independent  minis- 
ter, somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  his  sur- 
roundings, and  his  broadly  contrasted  wife 
and  her  three  daughters;  Audley,  the  heroine, 
however,  inheriting  from  her  father  rather 
than  from  her  mother,  and  developing  into  a 
very  finely  conceived  character,  full  of  woman- 
ly grace  and  dignity.  The  hero,  Phil  Hatha- 
way, is  the  grandson  of  an  old  basket-maker, 
whom  the  minister  discovers  to  have  artistic 
gifts.  These  he  develops,  and  then  obtains  for 
him  an  art-training.  The  love  of  Phil  for 
Audley  grows  unconsciously  from  childhood : 
the  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  his  develop- 
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ment.  Always  true  and  worthy,  he  yet  in- 
dulges a  little  conceit  of  superiority,  and 
comes  under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Haythorne, 
wife  of  a  major,  a  returned  Indian  coquette, 
who  working  upon  his  weaknesses  makes  mis- 
chief, out  of  which,  however,  he  comes  at 
length  humbled  enough.  The  fine  delinea- 
tion of  his  character,  of  Mrs.  Haythorne's 
coquetry,  and  of  Audley^s  true  womanliness, 
is  the  great  charm  of  the  story:  it  is  done 
with  consummate  literary  art—changes  are 
wrought  as  subtly  as  by  an  atmosphere,  and 
scarcely  a  false  note  is  to  be  detected.  Alto- 
gether the  story  is,  we  think,  the  best  that 

this  very  charming  writer  has  written  yet. 

SUiee  Qnentiny  and  other  Sf/nies,  By  Julian 
Hawthobnb.  Two  Volumes.  (Chatto  and 
Wind  us.)  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  excites  the 
expectation  of  greatness  more  than  any 
writer  of  modem  fiction.  He  attains  to  a 
large  degree  of  success,  but  somehow  leaves 
his  readers  with  a  feeling  of  shortcoming  and 
disappointment.  Every  one  of  these  stories 
is  powerfully  written;  all,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  dramatically  constructed.  They  are  in- 
tended to  be  tragic,  and  are  somewhat  sensa- 
tional ;  tlie  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
volume  perhaps  the  most  so.  Ellice  Quentin 
rejects  (Geoffrey  Heme  for  subtle  reasons; 
marries  another  man,  whom  she  learns  to  hate ; 
meets  her  old  lover,  who  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried to  another  lady ;  gets  the  two  together, 
persuades  them  to  take  wine — one  of  the  three 
glasses  is  poisoned,  it  falls  to  her  own  lot,  and 
so  she  dies.  Well  as  this  is  told,  is  it  worth 
the  telling?  The  best  story  of  the  five  is 
Kildhurm^s  Oak,  in  which  a  weird  story  of 
destiny  is  fulfilled  by  successive  generations. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  can  write  tersely  and  graphi- 
cally, his  characters  are  vividly  conceived  and 
well  developed;  but  should  he  not  try  to 
combine  lofty  purpose  and  noble  structure  in 
his  stories  with  this  cleverness  of  writing  ? 
Accepting  these  as  parlour  dramas  of  great 
cleverness  and  ability,  we  may  fairly  look  for 

larger  and  better  work  from  his   pen. 

Moolah :  a  Story  qf  the  Salt  Mar$he$.  Two 
Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.)  This  is  a  story 
of  remarkable  power.  Tragically  conceived 
asd  wrought  out,  it  is,  lM>th  in  dialogue, 
character,  drawing,  and  motif,  ^^®  product,  if 
of  a  new  writer,  then  of  one  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more.  It  is  a  psychological  drama, 
wrought  out  in  passion  and  crime  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  strenuous  but  helpless  struggling 
a^inst  destiny  on  the  other.  Mchalah,  a 
girl  of  great  strength  and  nobleness  of  char- 
acter, is  strangely  loved  by  Elijah  Rebow,  a 
very  incarnation  of  the  genius  of  brutal 
romantic  passion — a  man  of  iron  will  and 
unscrupulous  purpose,  and  of  weinl  intellec- 
tual power.  At  the  very  outse  the  vows  to 
rule  her  hate,  make  her  his  wife,  and  compel 
her  love,  and  this  to  accomplish  an  inevitaolc 
destiny,  which  he  affirms  with  great  subtlety, 
passion,  and  ])owcr.  With  great  and  subtle 
skill  the  story  develops  the  working  out  of 
this  issue.  Rebow  is  a  kind  of  iEschylean 
fate  which,  do  what  she  will,  Mehalah  can- 
not escape.     He  hesitates  at  no  means  to  ac- 


complish his  purpose — ^he  works  upon  her 
filial  affection,  steals  her  sheep,  bums  her 
house,  shoots  at  her  lover,  and  carries  him  off,, 
boldly  telling  her  all  the  while  that  he  is  her 
fate,  and  that  she  cannot  escape  him,  and  he 
effectually  ensnares  her  in  his  toils.  The  fate 
is  fulfilled  in  a  way  as  romantic  and  tragic 
and  pitiless  as  a  play  of  ^schylus.  The 
story  is  written  witn  great  force  of  language 
and  strength  of  thought.  The  writer  is  a» 
philosophical  and  sententious  as  George 
Meredith,  and  as  rich  in  humour,  aphorism, 
and  cynical  apothegm  as  Mrs.  Poyser.  From 
almost  every  page  rich  sentences,  piercing 
deeply  into  human  life  and  motive,  might  be 
cited.  The  dialogue  is  perhaps  not  alwaya 
congruous  with  the  characters.  We  can  form 
no  guess  as  to  the  authorship.  If  a  first  work, 
it  is  more  full  of  promise  than  any  novel  that 

has  recently   come   into  our  hands. The 

Leaden  Casket.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hlt^t,. 
Author  of  *Thoraicroft's  Model,' Ac.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)  This  is  by  far  the  best  piece 
of  work  we  have  yet  had  from  Mrs.  Hunt's 
hand.  Here,  in  addition  to  a  well- worked 
plot,  circling  round  the  perjury  of  a  certain 

Eerson  in  regard  to  the  first  wife  of  Chester- 
eld  Brooke,  who  is  wrongfully  divorced  and 
condemned  to  languish  in  a  madhouse,  we 
have  some  admirable  studies  of  character, 
which  are  conceived  originally,  and  with  not 
a  little  boldness  and  independence.  Olive 
Brooke,  the  premature  child,  who  would 
seem  unnaturally  precocious  were  it  not 
for  the  union  of  a  peculiar  nature  with 
peculiar  circumstances,  is,  as  the  young 
lady,  opposed  effectively  to  the  second  Lady 
Brooke.  We  recognize  the  power  that  could 
sustain  the  individuality  of  Olive  so  well  over 
that  long  period.  The  studies  of  Morrison, 
the  artist,  and  Ardrossan,  the  philanthropist, 
are  excellent,  and  do  much  to  heighten  the 
interest.  In  a  word,  for  careful  writing,  for 
high  motive,  for  skill  in  delineation,  and  for 
the  mixed  interests  of  refined  picturestjue  de- 
scription»  well-drawn  characters,  and  a  good 
plot,  we  have  not  recently  read  anything  that 

nas  given  us  more  pleasure. Half -hours  with 

Foreign  NovelitU.  By  H.  and  A.  Ziuuern. 
(Remington  and  Co.)  The  Misses  Zimmem 
have  hit  upon  and  have  here  carried  out  with 
not  a  little  skill,  a  very  good  idea.  It  is  to 
give,  in  short  compass,  a  fair  impression  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  accessible  of 
foreign  novelists,  by  means  of  translations 
from  their  works.  In  most  instances  they 
have  succeeded  admirably,  showing  not  only 
extensive  knowledge,  but  rare  art  and  ready 
tact  in  their  work.  When  we  say  that 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Galicia, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Spain* 
Switzerland,  and  Russia  are  represented,  some 
faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the 
work  for  the  general  public,  though  only  a 
careful  and  critical  sun^ey  and  comparison 
would  avail  to  exhibit  the  skill  in  selection, 
the  delicacy  and  the  tact  which  have  gone  to 

Dnxhice  the  volume. Prince  Fortune  and 

Prin^  Fatal,  By  Mrs.  CARBIKOT05.  (Samp- 
son  Low    and    Co.)      Mrs.    Carrington    haft 
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sljown  not  a  little  ingenuity  and  power  of 
contrasting  characters  in  this  novel;  and 
though  not  always  so  strong  in  point  of  plot 
as  in  other  things,  she  is  generally  interest- 
ing. She  has  extensive  knowledge,  and 
occasionally  uses  it  effectively.  The  heroine 
of  this  novel,  Lady  Laura,  an  earl's  daughter, 
is  painted  with  all  the  care  that  the  author  can 
bestow,  and  in  her  dealings  with  her  two 
lovers,  who  are  great  contrasts  to  each  other, 
and  yet  have  points  of  likeness,  she  is  gradu- 
ally brought  before  us  with  not  a  little  effect. 
We  feel  as  if  we  had  met  her.  The  one 
lover  is  shallow,  heartless,  strong-headed,  and 
yet  frivolous ;  the  other  is  wayward  and  proud. 
We  think  the  only  error  in  the  novel  is  in  the 
way  it  ends,  and  in  the  reward  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  given  to  the  less  worthy ;  but  Mrs. 
Carrington,  perhaps,  would  answer,  *  such  is 

life!' Qt^n  Gophetua.     By  R.  E.   Fran- 

ciLLON.  Three  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  else  we  should 
pronounce  impossible  the  elaborate  combina- 
tions upon  which  this  story  turns.  A  Quixotic 
American,  hunting  after  ancestral  estates  and 
discovering  his  delusion,  the  coincident  death 
of  their  owner,  the  opportune  testimony  of 
a  rogue,  the  mother's  preposterous  idea  for 
making  a  man  of  her  son,  and  the  uninquir- 
ing  acceptance  by  the  son  of  what  he  is  told, 
and  no  accidental  light  breaking  in  anywhere 
upon  the  precarious  delusion;  the  further 
combination  of  chivalrous  magnanimity  in 
the  American,  calculating  villainy  in  his  com- 
panion, and  superlative  heroics  in  Alan — all 
together  make  a  much  greater  demand  than 
usual  upon  the  reader's  credulity,  as  upon  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author.  Poor  Helen,  too, 
ought  to  have  been  saved  from  the  fate  to 
which  such  a  tissue  of  improbabilities  con- 
signed her.  For  the  rest,  the  story  is  well 
and  vigorously  written.  But  why  should 
good  writing  clothe  such  extravagant  inci- 
dent? Surely  the  art  of  plot-making  need 
not  sin  so  greatly  against  probability.  The 
feeling  of  rebellion  against  gratuitous  and 
unlikely  circumstance  is  with  the  reader 
throughout. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

We  have  received  from  John  F.  Shaw  &  Co. 
Marian  Scatterthwaite,  By  Maggie  Stming- 
TOK.  A  clever,  interesting,  and  wholesome 
story  of  a  young  girl  who  in  artistic  work 
finds  the  corrective  of  disappointment  and 
trouble.     Poetical  justice,  however,  is,  as  it 

should  be,  done  at  last. Ida  Vane.    A  Tale 

of  the  Restoration.  By  Rsv.  Andrew*  Reed, 
B.A.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  ^  Alice 
the  Bridge,'  Mr.  Reed  gives  us  another  story 
of  early  Protestant  times,  taking  for  his  hero 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent,  a  Nonconformist 
minister  of  London,  who,  when  the  clergy  by 
hundreds  fled  from  the  plague,  consecrated 
himself  to  the  suffering  and  dying,  and  of 
course  showed  a  like  heroic  faith  imder  his 


own  cruel  persecution.  The  interest  of  the 
story  is  very  great.  Among  other  personages, 
Andrew  Marvell,  Pepys,  Dr.  Busby,  and  John 
Bunyan  are  introduced;  and  of  course  the 
great  Fire  of  London  is  a  prominent  incident. 
Mr.  Reed  has  arranged  his  materials  well,  and 
has  cleverly  interwoven  with  fiction  historical 
facts.     He  has  thrown  a  new  interest  into 

familiar  incidents. Eline  Gordon^  by  Emily 

Brodie,  is  a  story  of  difiiculties,  and  of  the 
strength  and  faith  by  which  they  may  be 

overcome.     It  is  tender  and  touching. 

N6body^»  Lad.  By  Leslie  Keith.  A  story 
of  a  City  Arab,  and  of  the  need  and  rewards 
of  philanthropy  in  seeking   out  and  wisely 

helping  such. In  the  Sunlight  and  Out  of  It. 

A  Year  of  my  Life-story.  By  Catherine 
Shaw.  A  young  girl  of  fifteen  prints  her 
diary  for  a  year,  and  tells  us  her  thoughts  and 
feelings.     It  is  fairly  well  written,  but  not 

very  natural. In  the  City.     A  Story  of  Old 

Palis.  By  the  Author  of  *Th6  Spanish 
Brothers.'  A  picture  of  Paris  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  of  faithful  witness  for  God  in 

the  midst  of  its  infidelity  and  sin. In  the 

Desert.  Same  Author.  A  story  of  the  martyr 
age  of  French  Protestantism,  and  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Cevennes.     Full  of  religious 

interest  and  romance. Wilfred.     By  A.  T. 

WiNTHROP.  A  story  of  a  castaway  French 
boy  in  London  in  whom  a  gentleman  interests 
himself,  and  who  proves  to  be  a  well-born  lad. 

It  is  well  told. Earl  HuberVs  Daughter. 

By  Emily  Sarah  Holt.  A  well  told  story  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  religious 
life  of  England  therein.  Miss  Holt's  series  of 
stories  illustrating  early  English  life  are  care- 
fully studied  and  well  written. Greek  Hero 

Stories.  By  Bartholdy  Georg  Niebuhr. 
Translated  by  Benjamin  Hoppen.  Greek 
legends  written  by  the  great  historian  for  his 
son  Marcus.  While  strictly  children's  stories, 
they  have  a  value  beyond  this,  as  embodying 
the  historian's  conceptions  of  the  beginnings 
of  Greek  history.  It  is  an  exceptionally  in- 
teresting book. Jack.     A    Chapter   in  a 

Boy's  Life.     By  Yotty  Osborn. The  Ghe- 

valier^s  Daughter.    By  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey. 

A  Six  Years''  Darling ;  or,  Trix  in  Town, 

By  IsMAY  Thorn. 

From  The  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  Boy  who  Sailed  with  Blake,  and  the 
Orphans.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  The  last 
story  of  this  prince  of  writers  for  boys,  the 
character  of  which  is  sufllcicntly  indicated  by 

its  title. Caught  in  the  Toils.     A  story  of 

a  convent  school.  By  Emma  Leslie.  An 
an ti- Ritualistic  story,  the  moral  of  which  is 
only  too  much  needed.  It  is  told  with  com- 
mendable fairness  of  representation. 

From  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Beatrice  MorUrrCs  Discipline.  By  Maude 
Jeanne  Fane.  A  religious  tale  of  Australian 
Life.  Beatrice,  iv  clergyman's  daughter,  left 
fatherless,  takes  three  children,  whose  mother 
had  been  intemperate,  to  educate  in  her  own 
mother's  house,  and  out  of  this  charge  and 
her  relations  to  the  father  her  discipline 
comes.     It  ends  as  such  things  generally  end 
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in  novels.     The  story  is  a  little  too  'goody/ 

and  needlessly  sombre. Jcuik  and  OiU,    By 

Louisa  M.  Algott.  Miss  Alcott's  stories 
need  no  commendation  to  English  readers. 
This  is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  picture  of 
child-life  in  an  American  village,  ana  interest- 
ing as  indicating  the  precocity  of  American 
children.  _The  children  get  thrown  from  a 
snow  sledge,  and  are  both  seriously  injured — 
Jack  broke  his  leg,  and  Gill  injured  her  spine, 
and  they  are  kept  together  for  some  months. 
The  development  of  character  constitutes  the 
interest.  We  hope,  however,  English  chil- 
dren will  not  be  captivated  by  their  American 
English. 

From  Messrs.  W,  Swan  Sonnenschein  and 

Co. 

The  FUherman  ofUhava,  By  C.  E.  Bourne. 
A  kind  of  allegorical  inculcation  of  the  virtues 
of  fidelity  and  self-sacrifice,  and  of  their  sure 
rewards.  Etlan  is  an  unknown  land,  which 
Djalmah,  a  young  fisherman,  accidentally  dis- 
covers, but  is  not  permitted  to  enter  upon 
until  after  the  probation  of  a  life  which 
brings  the    qualification    of  seeing  it  from 

Rhava. Ghrandmammd'a    BeeoUeetiom,     By 

Grandmamma  Parker.  Grandmamma  tells 
a  number  of  stories  of  her  earlier  days,  in- 
tended to  inculcate  good  habits,  and  to  inspire 
love  for  truthfulness,  obedience,  &c.  They 
are  simply  and  effectively  told. Fabled  Sto- 
ries/ram the  Zoo,  By  Albert  Albert.  Stories 
told  to  a  little  visitor  by  the  animals  them- 
selves. A  good  conception,  very  fairly  re- 
alized.  Aagard  and  the  Oods.    Tales  and 

Translations  of  our  Northern  Ancestors. 
Adapted  from  the  Work  of  Dr.  Wagner,  by 
M.  W.  Macdowall,  and  Edited  by  W.  8.  W" 
Anson.  This  is  more  than  a  mere  story-book, 
it  is  a  complete  and  popular  account  of  the 
religious  beliefs  and  superstitious  customs  of 
the  old  Norsemen,  adapted  to  young  readers. 
It  is  therefore  a  chapter  of  a  very  remarkable 
system  of  mythology,  which  obtained  as  late 
as  A.D.  800.  Many  of  these  traditions  of  our 
forefathers  are  preserved  amongst  us  still. 
The  romance  is  as  great  as  the  instruct! veness. 
These  legends  will  be  eagerly  read.  It  is  one 
Of  the  best  and  most  attractive  juvenile  gift- 
books    of    the    season. Woodland    Notee. 

From  the  Swedish  of  Richard  Gustafsson. 
By  Albert  Albbry.  Nine  short  and  pictu- 
resque sketches  having  the  flavour  of  their 
foreign   nationality;    full  of  natural  feeling 

and  charm. The  Captain's  Dog.     By  Louis 

Enault.  a  second  edition  of  Zero's  story. 
Zero  gets  into  trouble  through  his  antipathy 
to  his  master's  wife,  but,  as  with  many  com- 
plications in  stories,  all  comes  right  at  last, 
and  Zero  is  happy. 

From  Jambs  Clarke  and  Co. 

The  Family  Oirde  Picture  Book.  Containing 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Illustrations.  A 
nursery  miscellany  of  fun,  wit,  and  wisdom. 
The  illustrations  are  effective,  and  some  of 
them  very  comical,  although  not  of  a  very 
high  class  of  art.  Some  instructive  papers 
are  interspersed  with  the  rhymes  and  facetiae. 
Some  of  the  pieces  seem  of  American  origin, 
and  will  be  new  to  English  readers. 


From  Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  Lonely  Island;  or^  The  Refuge  of  the 
Mutineers.  By  R.  M.  Ballantynb.  A  re- 
telling of  the  story  of  the  Mutineers  of  the 
Bounty  and  their  settlement  on  Piteairn  Island, 
which,  often  as  it  has  been  told  in  prose  and 
poetry,  never  loses  the  charm  of  its  romance. 
Mr.  Ballantyne  has  adhered  closely  to 
facts. PhUosopher  Jack,  By  R.  M.  Bal- 
lantyne. A  capital  story  of  the  South  Seas. 
-Heather  and  HareMle,    by  Emilt  Mar- 


shall, is  a  tale  for  children  of  two  boys  of 
contrasted  characters,  and  of  the  home  in- 
fluences by  which  the  good  in  them  was  nur- 
tured and  the    evil    coimteracted. Boger 

WUloughby.  By  W.  H.  E.  Kingston.  A 
story  of  sea-fights  under  old  Benbow,  and  of 
the  rebellion  under  Monmouth ;  a  chapter  of  ' 
English  history  to  be  learnt  as  Shakespeare 
and  Scott  have  taught  it,  under  the  guise  of 
fiction.  It  is  needless  to  say  of  one  of  Mr. 
Kingston's  books  that  it  is  well  done.  The 
preface  is  very  touching. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  Necklace  of  Princess  Fiorimonde,  and 
other  Stories.  By  Mary  de  Morgan,  Author 
of  *  On  a  Pincushion.'  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  There  is  a  quaint  simplicity, 
fine  fancy,  and,  above  all,  an  obtaining  unity 
in  these  stories,  which  profess  nothing  more 
than  to  be  imaginatively  true  and  self-con- 
sistent. Miss  de  Morgan  realizes  her  purpose 
clearly,  and  advances  to  it  apparently  without 
effort,  with  an  easy  grace  ana  freedom  which 
bespeaks  the  gracious  instinct.  But  we  really 
do  not  think  that  she  has  put  her  best  foot 
foremost.  *  Princess  Fiorimonde,'  in  these 
respects,  does  not  so  highly  please  us  as  *  The 
Wanderings  of  Arasmen,'  which  follows,  and 
which  is  touched  with  a  tine  ideal  glow 
from  first  to  last ;  and  the  concluding  story 
we  should  rank  next  to  it.  Others,  however, 
jofLAj  judge  differently.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a 
book  over  which  both  young  and  old  may 
have  much  pleasure,  for  it  has  rich  lessons 
wrapt  up  in  its  li^ht  fancies  and  fantasies. 
The  drawings,  quaint  and  pure  in  outline, 
admirably  match  the  text,  and  the  book  is 
beautiful. Pansie^s  Flour-bin.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  St.  Olave's.*  A  fancy  story,  after 
the  manner  of  *  Alice  in  Wonderland,'  full  of 
odd  conceits,  quaint  sayings,  and  gentle  wis- 
dom. Pansie  herself  is  the  most  charming  of 
the  fairies.  We  bespeak  for  it  a  special  wel- 
come.  7^ fie  WJiite  Bat^  and  some  other  Stories. 

By  Lady  Barker.  Few  writers  of  children's 
stories  are  more  successful  than  Lady  Barker. 
This  pretty  little  volume  contains  seven  or 
eight  stories,  which  may  be  as  strongly  com- 
mended as  they  will  be  eagerly  read. 

From  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Friehdly  Greetings.  Illustrated  Readings 
for  the  People.  A  Series  of  eight-page 
sketches  and  miscellanies,  profusely  illus- 
trated, liopularly  and  healthily  written.  Ad- 
mirable for  young  people  or  cottage  reading. 
My  Ovon  Picture  Book.  Full  of  single- 
page  subjects.     The  letterpress  descriptive  of 

some    really   excellent    engravings. lUus- 

trated  Letters  to  My  Children  from  the  Holy 
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JOand.  By  Henby  A.  Harper.  A  very 
channing  book  for  children.  The  descrip- 
tions of  selected  incidents  are  simple  and 
,graphic^  the  illustrations  truthful  and  well 

executed. The    Last    First.      By    Alex. 

Macleod  Syihington,  B.A.  The  title  is  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  adjustment  of  moral 
honours.  Under  it  are  sketched  some  of  the 
less  noted  characters  of  Scripture    history, 

fiuch  as  Onesimus,  Onesipliorus,  &c. GhU- 

dren*8  Daily  Bread :  a  PtcturCy  Text,  and  Verse 
for  eieery  Day  in  the  Tear.  A  day  book  for 
children,  sufficiently  indicated  in  its  character 

by  its  title. Vignettes  of  the  Great  Revival 

of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Edwin  Paxton 
Hood.  Under  this  modest  title  Mr.  Hood 
has  contributed  some  vivid  and  able  studies 
of  the  Evangelical  movement  originated  by 
Whit^field  and  Wesley.  They  are  the  result 
of  extensive  reading  and  lon^  familiarity,  and 
are  full  of  acute  charactenzations  and  in- 
teresting anecdotes. 

From  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Wateneilch:  a  Northern 
Oddity.  By  J.  Mayer  Smith.  We  are  a 
little  puzzled  with  this  enigmatical  book.  Is 
it  parody  on  old  Norse  Sagas?  It  it  satire? 
Is  it  allegory?  Is  it  modern  politics  in  Runic 
form?  Is  it  Lord  Beaconsfield  who  looks  at 
us  in  the  features  of  &ringab,  and  who  f  ghts 
with  Vingolf  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  also  kills 
the  giant  Kamarachandhu,  and  marries  the 
sea  nymph?  Who  is  Balderdaesh?  Who  is 
Suckard  ?  Who  is  ^verfayre  ?  We  must 
leave  it  for  private  interpretation,  or  for 
simple  enjoyment  of  the  story,  and  of  its  very 
effective  illustrations. 

From  Messrs.  Isbister  and  Co. 

Andrew  HaroeyU  Wife.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Andrew  Harvey  is  the  son  of  a  baronet ;  mar- 
ries beneath  him;  and  his  wife,  the  nobler 
character,  is  faithful  to  her  people.  A  good 
deal  of  the  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  her 
efforts  to  be  true  to  them  in  very  difficult 
circumstances  of  sin  and  guilt  on  the  part  of 
her  father.  Miss  Meade  writes  admirably, 
but  the  rescue  at  the  last  is  a  superfluous  bit 

of  sensationalism. Stepping-stones:  a  Story 

of  our  Inner  Life.  By  Sarah  Doudnby.  Miss 
Doudney  seeks  in  the  characters  of  her  story 
to  develop  each  into  a  higher  excellence,  and 
"her  incidents  are  the  *  stepping-stones '  by 
which  this  is  achieved.  We  wish  we  could 
think  that  this  was  true  of  any  given  circle  of 
life.     But  Miss  Doudney  always  writes  well. 

A  Dweller  in  Tents.     By  L.  T.  Mbadb. 

A  kind  of  parable  of  human  life,  not  very 
probable  in  its  incidents,  and  somewhat  be- 
low Miss  Meade's  level  of  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating excellence. 

From  Messrs.  Hodder  akd  Stouohton. 

The  Twa  Miss  Dawsons.  By  the  author  of 
'The  Bairns,'  etc.  We  gladly  welcome  a 
new  book  by  the  author  of  *The  Bairns.' 
That  charming  Canadian  story  opened  a  new 
field  for  readers  of  fiction.  The  present  story 
is  limited  to  Eastern  Scotland.  It  is  a  family 
picture  and  chronicle,  settling  down  chiefly 
to  the  experiences  of  a  charming  old  maiden 


aunt — ^a  most  admirable  delineation,  and  an 
equally  charming  niece.  It  is,  as  we  have 
6aid,  a  chronicle  rather  than  a  plot,  and  it  is 
touched  through(^ut  with  a  fine  discriminating 
hand  and  a  gentle  goodness  that  are  both  in- 
teresting and  wholesome.  Miss  Alcott  might 
have  written  it  had  she  known  Scotland  well 
enough. Songs  for  Little  Singers  in  the  Sun- 
day School  and  House.  Composed  by  Henry 
Kino  Lewis.  Forty  hymn  tunes  set  to  as 
many  hymns — some  selected,  some  original — 
for  children.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
congruous  in  conception  and  melodious  in 
feeling,  and  they  sing  well.  A  di9tinct  ad- 
dition   to    juvenile    sacred    song. Our 

Daughters :  their  Lives  Here  and  Hereafter. 
By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney.  Wise  counsels  con- 
cerning the  virtues  and  the  foibles  of  girl-life 
— Dress,  Flirting,  Religious  Doubts,  Salva- 
tion, Christian  Work,  Ministries  of  Life,  Re- 
creation, Wifehood,  &c.  A  graceful  and 
attractive  handbook  that  mothers  will  do 
well  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  children. 

From  Messrs.   Cassell,   Fetter,    Qalpin, 

AND  Co. 

Adventures  of  Working  Men.  From  the 
Note-book  of  a  Working  Surgeon.  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn.  a  score  of  stories  about 
working  men.  Mr.  Fenn  forms  a  high  esti- 
mate of  the  British  artisan.    His  stories  justify 

it  and  are  admirably  told. The  Chip  Boy, 

and  other  Stories.  A  reprint  of  eight  stories 
from  *  Little  Folks'  and  *The  Quiver.' 
Deepdale  Vicarage.  By  the  author  of  *Mark 
Warren.'  A  story  of  the  development  of  a 
stiff,  pedantic  young  vicar,  who  is  compelled 
to  shelter  a  lady  falsely  accused  of  a  crime. 
He  becomes  humanized  and  marries  her.  The 
story  involves  the  fortunes  of  an  Irish  coun- 
tess and  her  family.  It  is  fairly  constructed 
and  written. 

Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran  have  issued 
a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Robert  Bloom- 
field's  *  The  Bird  and  Insect  Post- Office.'  They 
have  also  provided  for  the  very  little  ones  a 
dozen  each  of  pictorial  booklets,  entitled 
respectively  *  Our  Boys'  Little  Library '  and 
*Owr  Oirls'  Little  Library,'  also  *  Seven  Stories 
about  Old  Folks  and  Young  Ones.'  By  A.  R. 
Hope. 


YEARLY   volumes. 

For  the  most  part  these  run  in  pairs — one 
volume  of  general  reading  and  another  of 
more  religious  reading  for  Sundays.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  distinctively  of 
eight  or  ten  thick  volumes  of  miscellanies, 
and  yet  each  magazine  has  a  decided  character 
or  tone  of  its  own. 

We  are  disposed  to  place  at  the  head  of  all 
magazines  of  their  class  Good  Words  and  T?ie 
Sunday  Magazine  (Isbister  and  Co.).  The 
chief  attractions  of  'Good  Words'  for  1880 
are  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  *  Trumpet  Major,'  a 
vivid  and  realistic  picture  of  the  time  of  the 
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great  war  with  Napoleon — of  which  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere— and  Jean  Ingelow^s  ^  Sarah 
de  Berenger/  Two  stories  like  these  in  a 
seven-and-sixpcnny  volume  are  worth  its  cost. 
In  addition  we  have  papers  on  *  Health  at 
Home/  by  Dr.  W.  B.  luchardson;  *Art  in 
Daily  Life/  by  J.  B.  Atkinson;  a  new  series 
of  *  Sermons  out  of  Church/  by  the  author  of 
*John  Halifax;*  and  papers  on  travel,  bio- 
graphy, science,  &c.,  by  eminent  writers. 

The  stories  in  *•  The  Sunday  Magazine '  are 
*  Andrew  Harvey's  Wife,'  by  L.  P.  Meade; 
*Thy  Heart's  Desire,'  by  Sarah  Doudney; 
'Corliestanes,'  by  Mrs.  Garnett;  short  stories 
by  Hcsba  Stretton  and  others,  and  popular 
papers  by  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan, 
and  a  dozen  other  writers.  The  spirit,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  the  magazines  are  admirably 
sustained,  and  the  promise  of  the  new  year 
seems  even  better  still. 

CoMelVi  Family  Magcuine  and  The  Quiver 
come  next.  Each  contains  a  little  of  every- 
thing. In  addition  to  three  capital  stories — 
'  Horace  Maclean ;'  *  Hidden  Gold,'  by  Frank 
Barrett;  and  *How  Vickerscraft  was  Won,' 
by  the  author  of  *  But  for  Ilion ' — the  Maga- 
zine is  enriched  by  a  dozen  songs  set  to  music, 
all  original,  with  one  exception  by  Franz  Abt. 
These  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  reper- 
tory of  home  music.  The  *  Quiver '  admirably 
caters  for  the  Sunday  reading  of  households, 
and  tries  to  redeem  *  good '  reading  from  its 
proverbial  dulness;  while  the  Magazine  caters 
for  a  wholesome  supply  of  fiction,  history, 
biography,  anecdote,  and  facetice.  The  lists 
of  contributors  are  a  sufficient  assurance  of 
able  work  and  of  the  unresting  enterprize  of 
the  publishers.  The  stories  in  *  The  Quiver ' 
are,  *  A  Heroine  of  Home ;'  *  Our  New  Neigh- 
bour;' *  Our  Nell.'  An  attractive  feature  of 
*The  Quiver,'  also,  is  an  original  hymn-tune 
each  month  by  some  of  our  best  living  com- 
posers. Sermons  and  religious  papers  are  of 
exceptional  excellence.  The  volume  does 
much  to  realize  Arnold's  wish  to  have  religi- 
ous  roading  made  attractive. 

The  Leisure  Hour  for  1 880.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.)  As  full  as  ever  of  popular  papers 
of  great  variety  in  prose  and  verse,  making  a 
huge  volume  of  880  paffes.  There  are  three 
stories — *  Nine- tenths  of  the  Law,'  by  Mr. 
Millington;  *|donea,' by  Annie  Beale;  'The 
Troubles  of  a  Chinaman,'  by  Jules  Verne,  and 
a  dozen  illustrations  on  toned  paper.  The 
Sunday  at  Home  for  1880.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.)  The  Sunday  pendant  to  'The 
Leisure  Hour/  and  of  the  same  bulk.  Com- 
piled and  edited  with  the  same  instinct  for 
ordinary  household  reading.  The  stories  are 
'Anna  Cavaye/  by  Sarah  Doudney;  '  Old  Mrs. 
Barron,'  by  the  author  of  'Christie  Redfem's 
Troubles;'  'Cousin  Mabel's  Experiences,' by 
E.  J.  Whately,  and  a  miscellany  of  papers  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  impossible  to  describe; 
also  a  dozen  beautifully  coloured  whole-page 
eoffravinffs. 

The  iMian  Jack.  Tales  for  British  Boys. 
(Griffith  and  Farran.)  Consists  entirely  of 
stories  of  war,  travel,  adventures,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  tragedies  of  all  kinds.    The  ob- 


jection is  that  the  sensational  not  only  pre- 
dominates, but  pervades  the  whole,  especially 
in  the  war  stories,  tending  to  create  both 
tastes  and  habits  of  mind  not  very  desirable 
for  boys.  Peace  has  its  victories  and  romances 
as  well  as  war,  and  should  certainly  be  pre- 
sented as  more  attractive.  The  first  editor, 
Mr.  Kingston,  the  present  editor,  Mr.  Uenty, 
Jules  Verne,  and  other  popular  writers  con- 
tribute the  stories,  which  are  illustrated  in  a 
spirited  way. 

Little  Folks,  Vol.  XH.  (Cassell,  Fetter,  Gal- 
pin,  and  Co.),  not  only  holds  its  own  a^nst 
an  increasing  host  of  competitors,  but,  m  our 
judgment,  is  as  yet  unapproached  in  its  ex- 
cellences as  the  magazine  for  the  nursery. 
There  are  here,  too,  half-a-dozen  songs  with 
music.  It  caters  for  children  with  an  uner-  , 
ring  instinct. 

Excelsior,  Helps  to  Progress  in  Action  and 
Tliought.  Vol.  II.  (Sunday  School  Union.) 
A  miscellany  for  young  folk ;  bright,  instruc- 
tive, varied,  and  sympathetic.  Good  without 
being  'goody.' 

The  Expositor,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Cox.  Vol.  II.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
This  volume,  which  completes  the  first  series, 
contains  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Fairbaim's 
'Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ'  and  of  the 
editor's  'Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job.* 
There  are  also  papers  by  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  Canon 
Farrar,  Drs.  Matthews,  Morrison,  Plumotre, 
Sanday,  &c.  For  the  new  series  the  eaitor 
promises  us  contributions  from  Mr.  R.  H. 
Ilutton  and  Mr.  Wace.  The  work  is  an 
invaluable  repertory  of  high  Biblical  scholar- 
ship. 

The  American  Art  Review,  A  Journal  de- 
voted to  the  Practice,  Theory,  History,  and 
Archaeology  of  Art.  (Boston  :  Estes  and 
Lauriat.  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
This  new  journal  marks  a  decided  step  in 
advance  in  the  art  culture  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  superior  to  any  similar  publica- 
tion in  this  country.  No  cost  or  pains  seems 
to  be  spared  to  make  the  engravings  and  the 
letterpress  as  good  as  they  can  be  made.  By 
a  review  of  art  throughout  its  entire  history 
and  in  all  countries  it  seeks  specially  to  in- 
struct and  develop  American  art.  A  list  of 
fifty  contributors  is  given,  mostly,  of  course, 
American,  but  among  them  are  Castellani  of 
Rome,  Bfr.  Stillman  of  Florence,  Dr.  Falke 
of  Vienna,  Mr.  Pinches  of  London.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  series  of  original  etchings  by  Ameri- 
can artists,  engravings  of  claBsicaTana  modem 
works  are  given,  articles  on  various  topics 
connected  with  art,  and  in  each  number  there 
is  a  department  of  art  informatfon,  American 
and  foreign.  The  whole  is  very  able.  We 
most  heartily  wish  it  success. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum,  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  A  periodical  of  which  the 
first  six  numbers  have  reached  us,  which  haa 
for  its  purpose  the  exposition  of  works  of  art 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  ia 
marvellously  cheap,  each  monthly  part  con- 
taining eight  pages  of  illustrations  with  ac- 
companying descriptions.      The    plates   ar» 
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etchings,  with  one  woodcut  in  each  number, 
and  are  well  executed  on  Japanese  tinted 
paper.  The  publication  is  un^er  the  sanction 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 


THEOLOGY,    PHILOSOPHY,    AND   PHn.OLOQY. 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton. 

It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  these  studies 
from  Dr.  Fairbairn 's  pen  are  full  of  spiritual 
penetration,  profound  philosophy  of  moral 
life,  and  literary  beauty.  Devout  in  feeling, 
and  evangelical  in  theological  view,  they  are 
yet  characterized  by  great  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought.  They  touch  every- 
where great  questions  of  modern  controversy, 
and  establish  their  evangelical  positions  on 
the  broad  basis  of  historical  evidence  and 
true  religious  philosophy.  We  do  not  know 
where  to  look,  save  perhaps  in  Pressens6*s 

*  Jesus  Christ,'  for  a  like  combination  of 
reverent  belief  and  broad  independent  think- 
ing.     Dr.    Fairbairn    entitles    his    chapters 

*  Studies.'  Originally  sermons,  they  have 
appeared  in  *Tbe  Expositor'  as  essays,  and 
from  it  are  now  reprinted.  They  do  not 
claim,  that  is,  to  be  a  complete  biography  of 
our  Lord,  but  only  to  treat  the  salient  points 
of  his  history.  Dr.  Fairbairn  promises  a 
return  to  these  studies  in  a  more  critical  and 
comprehensive  spirit.  No  man  is  better 
qualified.  Even  amid  the  multitudinous 
works  on  this  great  theme,  a  study  in  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  these  sketches  would 
be  an  important  contribution  to  theological 
thought  and  devout  exposition. 

Jesus  Christ;  His  Life  and  His  Work.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  a.  Mallebon,  M.A.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Malleson  thinks  that  there  is  room  for 
a  connected  life  of  Christ,  which,  eschewing 
all  sceptical  difficulties,  and  even  critical  exe- 
gesis, and  assuming  ^  the  full  and  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  shall  on  the 
basis  of  faith  present  a  continuous  history. 
The  volume,  therefore,  does  not  touch  existing 
controversies,  but  is  devout,  interesting,  and 
edifying  reading.  It  will  be  valued  by  many 
simple,  religious  hearts. 

The  Church  of  the  Future.  By  Archibald 
Campbell,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

Tlie  cordial  appreciation  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  charge  by  Nonconformists 
should  vindicate  them  from  the  lack  of  *  sweet 
reasonableness'  wherewith  they  are  often 
charged.  Let  but  a  man  speak  as  man  to  men, 
forego  unseemly  and  unwarrantable  assump- 
tions, appeal  to  reason  and  conscience,  show 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  while  firmly 
maintaining  his  own,  and  he  will  find  no  men 
more  disposed  to  do  him  justice  than,  from 
principle  and  training,  Nonconformists  are. 
They  at  once  recognized  these  qualities  in  Dr. 


Tait's  charge,  and  they  have  accorded  to  him 
an  unstinted  praise.  The  volume,  for  a 
volume  it  is,  is  in  many  ways  remarkable. 
Its  broad  conceptions  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
its  spiritual  sympathies,  its  candid  dealing 
with  rejectors  of  Christianity,  and  its  reason- 
able tone  of  contention  against  other  forms  of 
Church  life,  are  notable.  If  these  do  not  con- 
stitute a  new  point  of  departure  in  Church 
controversy,  they  ought  to  do  so.  Certainly 
such  courtesy  of  judgment  and  manner  towarda 
those  who  differ  will  command  a  like  tone  in 
opponents. 

The  Manifold  Witness  for  Christ.  Part  I. 
Christianity  and  Natural  Theology.  Part 
II.  The  Positive  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1877  and  1878. 
By  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Princi- 
pal of  King's  Coll.,  London.    John  Murray. 

It  is  marvellous  what  freshness  of  thought 
can  be  imparted  to  the  subject  of  the  Chris- 
tian evidences  in  the  hands  of  a  really  compe- 
tent thinker,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
diminution  of  that  interest,  however  often  the 
kaleidoscope  has  been  turned  in  the  last  200 
years  or  more,  is  itself  a  distinct  proof  of  the 
Divine  character  of  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
Nothing  is  everlasting  but  the  true  and  the 
Divine.  We  thank  the  accomplished  writer 
of  this  book  for  the  decisive  evidence  he  has 
furnished  that  the  theme  given  him  to  handle 
is  not  even  yet  threadbare,  nor  is  likely  ever 
to  fail  in  yielding  rich  supplies  of  instruction 
and  benefit  to  those  who  love  to  dig  in  God's 
field  of  truth.  In  this  volume  we  have  a 
masterly  performance  by  a  mind  of  the  highest 
culture  and  the  broadest  grasp.  The  argu- 
ment throughout  is  conducted  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  tone  and  a  dignity  of  manner  worthy 
of  the  long  line  of  literary  patres  conscripti  to 
whom  we  owe  the  Boyle  series.  Every  topic 
which  he  touches  he  irradiates  with  a  new 
beauty,  his  conceptions  having  such  fulness 
of  meaning  and  exactness  of  proportions  as 
to  impart  a  charm  of  novelty  to  whatever  he 
delineates.  He  writes  especially  for  those 
disciplined  minds  that  are  accustomed  to  move 
in  the  higher  latitudes  of  thought  on  this 
subject;  and  those  who  look  for  a  work  of 
classical  refinement,  with  purity  and  elegance 
of  diction,  will  no.t  be  disappointed. 

Possibly  some  may  feel  that  a  slight  shadow 
of  obscurity  is  cast  on  the  argument  at  the 
outset,  from  the  apparent  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  line  of  proof— the  first  half  of  the  book 
consisting  of  inferential  evidence,  and  the 
latter  half  of  that  which  is  more  direct.  An 
important  point  is  undoubtedly  made  when 
it  18  proved  that  the  conclusions  of  natural 
theology  are  verified  and  added  to  by  the 
light  which  Christianity  sheds  on  them ;  but 
it  is  not  according  to  dlassical  rule  to  put  that 
department  of  proof  in  the  same  line  with 
the  positive  evidences,  except  in  the  sense  of 
being  preliminary  and  clearing  the  way. 
Following  in  the  wake  of  Butler  and,  we 
might  say.  Hooker,  the  author  has  struck  on 
an  important  vein  in  taking  up  the  position 
that  Christianity  as  supernatural  is  not  pre- 
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ternatural;  and  he  has  conclusively  shown 
that  so  far  is  Christianity  from  being  in  con- 
flict with  the  knowledge  of  God  we  have  from 
the  natural  constitution  of  things,  and  from 
our  own  constitution,  that  it  exhibits  that 
same  knowledge  in  the  most  perfect  form; 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  the  crown  and  perfection  of 
the  natural.  The  danger  to  be  avoided  here 
is  not  to  regard  Christianity  as  merely  natural^ 
though  in  the  highest  sense  it  is  so.  It  is  in 
itself  essentially  suix'rnatural,  though  in  har- 
mony with  the  natural,  and  it  comes  in,  not 
to  complete  the  natural  system  of  things,  but 
to  meet  a  special  emergency  which  has  oc- 
curred. He  traces  the  intimations  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  various  sections  of  Scripture 
history,  in  the  Messianic  idea,  and  in  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  and  shows  how  these 
support  the  conclusions  of  natural  theology 
regarding  the  personality  of  God  and  the 
spirituality  of  man.  He  also  discusses  at 
length  the  positive  evidences,  showing  that 
what  we  want  at  this  period  is  not  so  much 
miracles  and  prophecy — these  were  more  suited 
to  the  early  ages;  and  what  is  now  wanted 
si>ecially  is  history  and  the  living  power  of 
Christianity.  Why  not  say  we  heed  all  these? 
We  regard  his  volume  as  another  noble  con- 
tribution to  the  long  line  of  defences  of  our 
■common  Christianity. 

The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith.  By  a 
Scientific  Layman.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and 
Co. 

This  book  is  the  production  of  an  able 
thinker,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an  accomplished 
scientist.  The  author  is  evident Iv  abreast  of 
the  higher  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day, 
and  seems  to  be  familiar  with  the  companion- 
ship of  those  distinguished  explorers  who 
have  scaled  the  heavens  and  ransacked  the 
earth  to  find  out  the  secrets  which  nature  has 
locked  up  in  so  many  cabinets,  the  keys  of 
which  are  so  hard  to  find.  This  work  is 
superior  to  most  of  its  class,  as  the  cedar  rises 
above  the  moss  or  the  fern. 

We  wish  we  could  pronounce  with  cmial 
satisfaction  on  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
accomplishes  his  task.  He  felt  the  air  to  be 
full  of  scepticism,  and  realized  for  himself 
the  void  of  a  soul  that  was  robbed  of  its 
creed.  Hence  he  wished  to  become  the  expo- 
nent of  the  doubts  of  the  time,  and  if  possible 
to  furnish  the  antidote.  In  this  book  he  pre- 
sents a  detail  of  many  points  on  which  materia- 
listic men  of  science  are  in  hard  conflict  with 
the  doctrines  of  Revealed  Truth,  and  compares 
the  new  Truth,  as  he  terms  it,  with  the  Old 
Faith.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the 
new  theories  or  speculations,  for  it  is  a  large 
assumption  to  call  that  an  established  truth 
which  is  little  else  thap  an  ingenious  conjec- 
ture, and  for  which  there  is  certainly  no  con- 
clusive evidence. 

In  a  style  marked  by  lucidity  of  thought 
and  felicity  of  diction,  he  carries  forward  his 
argument  on  the  lines  of  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples of  science  which  have  been  called  its 
latest  conquests,  and,  perhaps,  for  that  reason, 
its  favourite  doctrines,  namely  Evolution  and 


the  Conservation  of  Energy.  But  it  is  quite 
too  soon  to  .sjjeak  of  conquests  while  the  roll 
of  battle  continues,  and  in  the  swaying  to  and 
fro  the  tendencies  are  rather  to  defeat  than 
victory.  Without  committing  himself  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  he  sets  forth  its  points  in 
full  detail,  beginning  with  a  description  of 
the  nebular  theory,  and  going  on  to  the  vast 
geological  periods,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  life,  from  the  inorganic  stage  to  the 
vital,  the  sentient,  and  in  due  time  the  ra- 
tional. The  pedigree  of  man  is  traced  as  first 
a  bleb  of  living  jelly;  then  by  slow  degrees 
a  worm;  from  the  worm  comes  a  fish;  from 
the  fish  an  ape ;  later  on  the  ape  loses  his  tail, 
then  his  hair,  and  his  brain-pan  enlarges, 
until  at  some  happy  moment  he  leaves  off  his 
howling,  and  becomes  a  talking  reasonable 
man.  And  so  the  manipulation  ends !  The 
interesting  questions  about  the  origin  and 
progress  of  life  through  the  protracted  geo- 
logical periods  are  discussed,  and  much  in- 
genious speculation  is  thrown  around  them. 
But  it  is  disappointing  to  find  no  corre- 
spondingly careful  representation  given  of 
the  scriptural  side  of  the  question.  In  fact, 
Scripture  is  scarcely  allowed  to  speak  unless 
in  so  far  as  it  echoes  the  utterances  of  science. 
It  is  forgotten  that  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  have  an  independent  evi- 
dence of  their  own,  even  stronger  than  science 
can  plead  for  its  later  aflSrmations,  and  it  is 
a  violation  of  all  fairness  of  dealing  to  leave 
this  fact  out  of  the  account. 

He  regards  the  account  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  as  a  cosmogony  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  scientific  rules,  overlooking  the 
well-known  fact  that  revelation  never  intends 
to  touch  the  province  of  science  at  all,  but 
professes  only  to  give  an  account  of  man^s 
dwelling-place,  and  that  in  the  language  of 
every-day  life,  suited  to  the  conceptions  of 
those  who  draw  their  knowledge  from  com- 
mon observation,  and  not  according  to  the 
laws  of  science.  It  is  quite  beside  the  mark 
to  speak  of  Moses  as  being  silent  on  the  earlier 
formations  of  life,  the  simple  moneras  and 
flowerless  plants  of  the  Palseozoic  age,  and  to 
attribute  this  silence  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
elementary  organisms  which  have  only  been 
discovered  by  modem  science.  He  also  re- 
gards the  Mosaic  account  as  giving  a  childish 
view  of  works  of  awful  grandeur,  in  saying 
that  the  *  great  lights'  were  set  merely  to 
rule  the  day  and  the  night,  not  reflecting  that 
the  writer  is  sj)eaking  of  the  fitting  up  of 
man's  world  for  his  particular  use,  and  is 
silent  on  other  points.  The  position  of  Moses 
is  really  loftier  than  that  of  our  scientific  dis- 
coverers. They  tell  about  the  nails  and  the 
fastenings  of  the  platform,  while  he  begins 
^he  story  of  what  was  done  upon  it. 

We  regret  that  the  author  should  allow  so 
much  shadow  to  rest  of  the  peculiar  truth  of 
revelation,  out  of  deference  to  the  arrogant 
attitude  of  the  advocates  of  positive  science, 
especially  on  the  Incarnation  and  Miracles. 
And  the  crucial  question  of  human  guilt  is 
all  but  passed  over,  man  being  assumed  to  be 
still  in  his  normal  state.     But  the  fact  of  all 
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facts,  which  Christianity  cannot  leave  out  in 
any  basis  of  reconciliation  between  it  and 
science,  is  that  of  the  God-man  hanging  on  a 
crOi-8  in  testimony  of  the  gravity  of  this  ques- 
tion of  guilt,  and  the  depth  of  the  Divine 
compassion  for  the  guilty.  Harmony  will  at 
no  distant  date  be  established  between  Chris- 
tianity and  science  properiy  so  called,  but  it 
cannot  be  by  asking  the  former  to  surrender 
that  in  which  its  real  glory  consists — the 
supernatural  element. 

A  Talmudic  Miscellmiy  ;  or,  One  Thousand  and 
One  Exti'acts  from  the  Talmud,  tlie  Midra- 
shim,  and  the  KabbaUh.  Compiled  and 
Translated  by  Paul  Isaac  Hershon.  With 
Introductory  Preface  by  the  Rev.  F.  M. 
Farrar,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
With  Notes  and  Copious  Indexes.  Triib- 
ner  and  Co. 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  the  Oriental  series, 
and  its  peculiar  and  popular  character  will 
make  it  attractive  to  general  readers.  The 
Talmud  fills  twelve  large  folio  volumes  and 
represents  the  main  literatxure  of  the  Jewish 

Eeople  for  several  hundred  years.  Dr.  Deutsch, 
y  his  celebrated  article  in  'The  Quarterly 
Review '  filled  with  citations  from  it,  excited 
an  enth\isiasm  kindred  to  his  own.  People 
thought  that  the  bricks  were  specimens  of 
the  house,  and  that  in  glowing  wisdom  and 
noble  morality  the  literature  of  the  Talmud 
stood  next  to  the  Bible.  Canon  Farrar  enters 
a  caveat  against  this  conclusion — '  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  less 
wisdom,  less  eloquence,  and  less  high  moral- 
ity, imbedded  in  a  vaster  bulk  of  what  is  ut- 
terly valueless  to  mankind — to  say  nothing  of 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  indelicate  and  ob- 
scene— in  any  other  national  literature  of  the 
world.  Most  that  is  excellent  has  been  antici- 
pated in  the  scriptures.' 

The  Talmud  has  never  yet  been  translated 
in  its  entireness,  although  there  is  now  pro- 
mise of  a  French  translation.  If  accomplished, 
Canon  Farrar  thinks  that  it  will  disenchant 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  Jews,  and  that  it 
will  afford  many  side-lights  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Mr.  Hershon  is  a  very  competent  scholar. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  if  the  translation  of 
the  whole  were  made  into  English  '  not  one  in 
a  thousand  w^ould  have  patience  to  read  con- 
secutively the  first  twelve  pages.' 

The  present  selection  contains  samples  of 
the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  especially 
extracts  that  throw  light  upon  the  scriptures. 
The  extracts  have  been  all  derived  word  for 
word  and  made  at  first  hand,  and  references 
are  carefully  given.  They  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  prominence  in  them  of  particular 
numbers.  The  introduction  gives  bibliographi- 
cal information.  The  extracts  are  curious  and 
interesting  and  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Canonicity.  A  Collection  of  Early  Testi- 
monies to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  based  on  Kirchhofer's  *  Quelleu- 
siimmlung.'  By  A.  H.  Ciiarteris,  D.D., 
University  of  Edinburgh.  W.  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 

This  goodly  volume  is  more  than  a  collec- 


tion of  documents.  The  useful  work  of 
Kirchofer  has  long  been  out  of  print.  These 
Collectanea  are  more  numerous  and  abundant 
than  those  of  the  German  prototype.  Dr. 
Charteris  has  devoted  nearly  200  pages  to  a 
succinct  and  scholarly  sketch  of  the  docu- 
ments and  sources  from  which  our  idea& 
of  a  New  Testament  Canon  are  derived. 
These  range  from  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to 
the  writings  of  Origen,  including  a  sketch  of 
the  special  evidence  for  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  documents  which  follow  range  from  the 
earliest  mention  of  a  canon,  and  the  earliest 
list  of  sacred  books,  down  to  Roman,  Greeks 
Lutheran,  and  Reformed  Confessions  on  this 
subject.  Our  author  then  furnishes  the  stu- 
dent with  all  the  documents  he  needs  to  deter- 
mine the  authorship  of  every  book  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  testimony  of  heretics  is  given 
separately,  and  so  is  all  the  evidence  that 
exists  to  prove  the  character  and  date  of  the 
canonical  Gospels.  Useful  literary  notes  are 
appended  to  the  quotations.  The  volume  will 
be  a  useful  companion  to  any  student  who 
wishes  to  test  for  himself  the  ambitious  theo- 
ries which  have  been  in  vogue  for  some  years 
on  these  themes.  It  will  also  help  him  to  es- 
timate the  comparative  value  of  the  apostolic 
writings  and  the  apocryphal  literature  with 
which  they  have  been  most  perversely  mixed 
up.  As  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  test 
the  workmanship,  it  is  scholarly  and  sound,, 
and  is  abreast  of  the  latest  literatm-c  of  the 
subject. 

Ths  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Exter- 
nal Evidences.  By  Ezra  Abbott,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Harvard  University.  Triibner  and 
Co. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Dr.  Abbott  has 
added  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  for  the  existence  and  author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  he  has  summed 
up  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  with 
conspicuous  fairness  and  personal  research. 
One  of  his  best  points  is  the  crushing  refuta- 
tion of  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  author  of 
'  Supernatural  Religion  '  from  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  supposed  quotations  from  the  Gospels 
made  by  Justin  Martyr.  He  takes  every  devi- 
ation from  the  acknowledged  text,  and  brings 
ample  and  abundant  proof,  from  every  period 
down  to  the  present  day,  of  identically  inac- 
curate quotation  of  the  very  same  passages  by 
Christian  writers,  who  were  without  doubt  in- 
tending to  quote  the  Gospel  of  John.  Con- 
siderable space  is  given  to  those  quotations 
made  by  Hippolytus  from  Basileides,  which  in- 
clude that  heresiarch's  mention  and  use  of  the 
Fourtli  Gospel.  There  is  much  humour  and 
ingenuity  manifested  in  Dr.  Abbott's  reply  to 
the  objections  of  certain  opponents  that,  even 
granting  Justin's  quota|ion  from  the  Gos- 
pel, he  ought,  if  he  believed  it  to  have  been 
apostolic,  to  have  quoted  more  than  he  did. 
Dr.  Abbott  is  clearly  master  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy and  assault  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  this  lecture  has  the  character  of  a  judicial 
summing'  up  of  the  case  dead  against  the 
plaintiff  by  an  historical  critic  and  learned 
judge. 
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JSaggestive  Thoughts  on  BdigUms  SubjecU.  A 
Dictionar}'  of  Quotations  and  Selected  Pas- 
sages' from  the  best  Writers  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  Henry  Southgate.  Charles 
Griffin  and  Co. 

Treawre-Booh  of  Consolation  for  all  in  Sor- 
row and  Suffering.  Compiled  and  Edited 
by  Benjamin  Ormb,  M.A.  Marshall  and 
Japp. 

The  Uup  of  Consolation.  By  an  Invalid. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  R.  Macduff, 
D.D.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Out  of  the  Deep :  Words  for  the  Sorrowful, 
From  the  Writings  of  Charles  Kinoblbt. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Four  volumes  of  quotations  similar  in  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Southgate^s,  as  it  is  the  largest  and 
most  costly  book  of  the  three,  so  its  range  is 
larger  nncl  more  miscellaneous.  Under  an  al- 
phabetical arrangement  he  classifies  quotations 
from  writers  of  almost  every  age  and  school. 

Mr.  Orme  provides  specifically  for  the  sor- 
rowful, and  brings  together  under  general 
headH  an  admirably  selected  volume  of  pas- 
sages on  suffering  and  its  consolations.  It  is 
not  only  beautifully  catholic — for  suffering  is 
no  Fectarian  experience — ^but  the  selections  are 
made  with  a  fine  literary  instinct  and  spiritual 
insight,  so  that  the  book  is  much  more  than  a 
compilation  of  passages,  it  is  a  selection  as 
well.  The  volume  which  Dr.  Macduff  edits 
is  a  diary  of  consolation — a  scripture  text  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  with  an  illustrative 
quotation  in  prose  or  poetry  from  some  reli- 
giout)  author.  Here  the  selection  is  more  re- 
.stricted  to  one  school,  and  to  favourite 
authors;  but  it  is  a  charming  little  com- 
panion for  the  sick-room. 

•  Out  of  the  Deep '  consists  of  extracts 
entirely  from  Charles  Kingsley's  writings. 
There  are  many  deeps  out  of  which  human 
souls  Qty — deeps  of  Sorrow,  of  Sin,  of  Fear, 
of  Loneliness,  of  Darkness,  of  Death.  Under 
these  heads  the  compiler  of  this  little  volume 
has  arranged  passages  from  Mr.  Kin^sley^s 
writings.  Out  of  the  sensitiveness  of  his  own 
impassioned  nature,  and  the  sorrowful  experi- 
ences of  conflict  and  suffering  of  his  own  life, 
Mr.  Kingsley  speaks  with  instinctive  apprecia- 
tion and  tender  sympathy.  He  was  a  man  of 
true  heart  and  strong  faith,  and  every  word 
therefore  goes  down  to  men  in  the  depths.  It 
is  a  vade  mecum  of  great  beauty  and  tender- 
ness for  sufferers. 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  tJie  New  Testametit. 
By  English  and  American  Scholars  of 
Various  Evangelical  Denominations.  With 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Edited  by  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.  In  Four  Vols.  Vol.  II.: 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  Gospel  of  Jolm  has  been  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Milligan,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Professor 
William  F.  Moulton,  of  Cambridge;  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  by  Dean  Howson  and  Canon 
Spence.  The  entire  volume,  therefore,  is  by 
English  scholars,  whose  names  will  abundant- 
ly guarantee  their  work.  In  the  able  intro- 
duction to  Johu's  Gospel,  at  the  authorship  of 
^  hich,  as  also  of  that  to  the  Acts,  we  are  left 


to  guess,  the  writer  wisely  proceeds  in  a  posi- 
tive and  aftoiative  rather  than  in  a  defensive 
way.  Recent  apologetics  have,  it  appears  to 
us,  conceded  too  much  in  standing  mainly  on 
the  defensive,  even  though  they  have  turned 
the  battle  upon  the  assailants.  The  Gospels 
do  not  need  defending  as  if  their  very  exist-* 
ence  was  at  stake.  Much  of  the  adverse  criti- 
cism directed  against  them  falls  away  of  its 
own  incoherence  and  baselessness.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  see  the  affirmative  position 
here  taken  so  strongly  and  successfully.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  attack  upon 
John^s  Gospel — ^like  that  upon  the  Divine 
Christ  led  by  Strauss  forty  years  ago — has 
finally  failed.  Its  foes  may  fight,  skirmish- 
ing, but  they  are  palpably  retreating  with  the 
usual  result — of  having,  by  testing  the  de- 
fences, left  the  gospel  more  assured  and  es- 
tablished in  reasonable  historic  and  religious 
faith  than  it  was  before. 

The  notes  are,  of  course,  fully  abreast  of 
the  latest  critical  scholarship.  Thus,  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is 
relegated  to  the  end  of  the  gospel,  as  being, 
according  to  the  almost  unanimous  conclusion 
of  modern  scholars,  wanting  in  the  oldest  and 
most  authoritative  MSS.,  and  as  having  other 
marks  of  spuriousness.  It  is,  however,  re- 
garded as  m  itself  a  true  incident,  and  in 
circulation  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
thoroughness,  fulness,  and  explicitness  the 
annotations  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  characteristics  of  *  The  Acts '  are  well 
discriminated  in  the  Introduction.  The  au- 
thorship by  Luke  under  the  guidance  of  Paul^ 
during  the  long  imprisonment  at  Cssarea,  is 
maintoined.  Its  record  of  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  Gentile  churches  is 
its  chief  purpose.  We  think  that,  in  bow- 
ever  affirmative  a  way,  the  theories  of  men  like 
Baur  and  Zeller  should  have  had  some  notice. 

Among  the  popular  commentaries  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  our  day  this  may  fairly 
claim  a  high  and  equal  place.  For  ordinary 
readers,  teachers,  and  preachers  its  scholar- 
ship, exegetical  acumen,  and  thoroughness 
are  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  provision. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  M.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  8.  Exell.  1  Samuel.  Ex- 
positions by  Very  Rev.  R.  Payxk  Smith, 
D.D. ;  Homiletics  by  Rev.  Prof.  C.  Chap- 
mam,  M.A. ;  Homilies  by  Various  Authors — 
Rev.  D.  Frasbb,  D.D.,  Rev.  B.  Dale, 
M.A.  Genesis.  Introductions  by  Rev. 
Canon  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Right  Rev. 
H.  CoTTERn^L,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw, 
M.  A.  Exposition  and  Homiletics  by  Rev. 
T.  Whitelaw,  M.  A.  Homilies  by  Various 
Authors.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  monograph  on 
Samuel  and  his  times  is  very  ably  done.  Its 
scholarship  is  what  we"]  might  have  antici- 
pated from  the  Dean's  learning,  but  its  breadth 
and  humanity,  its  vigorous  grasp  of  the 
period  of  Samuel  and  of  his  mission  in  it,  and 
his  liberal  construction  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, are  as  unexpected  as  they  are  wel- 
come.    The    Dean  is    quite   abreast  of  the 
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criticism  of  the  day,  and  deals  with  the  ques- 
tions that  it  raises  in  a  thorough  scholarly 
and  unprejudiced  way.  Only  good  can  come 
of  such  honest  and  fearless  literary  criticism 
as  applied  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament — all  the  more  weighty  in  this  in- 
stance as  coming  from  a  writer  whose  evan- 
gelical orthodoxy  and  devoutness  are  beyond 
all  praise.  He  thinks  that  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel are  so  called  not  -because  written  by  him, 
but  because  they  describe  his  work  for  Israel. 
He  thinks  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  a  probable 
date  for  their  authorship.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  Introduction,  however,  centres  in  its 
vigorous  conception  of  the  mission  and  work 
of  Samuel  in  Israel,  as  developing  the  idea  of 
the  prophet  and  the  idea  of  the  king. 

Professor  Chapman  sums  up  homiletically 
the  characteristics  of  each  section,  and  Dr. 
Donald  Fraser  and  Mr.  Bryan  Dale  supply 
homilies  on  the  principal  ideas  and  verses. 
Those  of  Mr.  Dale  especially  are  happy  and 
vigorous,  and  will  be  very  usefid  to  preachers. 
The  work  so  far  worthily  justifies  ite  title. 

The  Introductions  of  the  volume  on  Genesis 
are  specially  able  and  complete.  Canon  Farrar 
contributes  a  General  Introducfion  to  the 
Old  Testament — setting  forth  the  way  in 
which  for  homiletical  purposes  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  and  used — ^fuU  of  scholarly  and 
common-sense  canons  and  suggestions ;  Bishop 
Cotterill  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  law,  from  its  be- 
ginning in  human  consciousness  to  its  cul- 
mination in  the  revelation  of  God;  Mr. 
Whitelaw  a  defence  pf  the  Mosaic  Authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  dealing  in  detail  with  ob- 
jections. Mr.  Whitelaw  is  also  the  author  of 
the  Exposition  of  Genesis  and  of  its  Homi- 
letics.  The  Homilies  are  by  Dr.  Montgomery, 
Professor  Bedford,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  and  Rev. 
F.  Hastings.  The  volume  is  throughout  a 
very  able  and  important  exposition  of  this 
first  and  seminal  book  of  the  Bible. 

Commentary  an  the  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old 
TeUam^nt,  Vol.  I. :  The  Psalms.  By  the 
Late  Dr.  G.  Heinrich  A.  V.  Ewald. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  M.A. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  Book  of  Psalm^s,  with  an  Explanatory  and- 
Critical  Commentary.  By  G.  H.  8.  John- 
son, M.A.,  Dean  of  Wells;  G.  J.  Ellicott, 
M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford; F.  C.  CooK,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.     John  Murray. 

The  Historical  Poet/ry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews, 
Translated  and  Critically  Examined  by 
Michael  Heilprin.  Vol.  H.  New  York : 
Appleton  and  Co. 

Ewald  is  the  glory  and  the  despair  of  exege- 
sis. His  insight  is  as  profound  as  his  dog- 
matism is  rash.  His  ipse  dixit  is  the  supreme 
reason  of  his  conclusions.  If  his  penetration 
were  not  so  remarkable,  his  exegetical  edifice 
would  tumble  like  a  house  of  cards^  as  it  is, 
nothing  but  infallibility  could  establish  it; 
and  as  he  is  not  infallible,  it  is  for  students, 
as  they  may,  to  discriminate  between  his 
dicta — ^accept  such  as  commend  themselves 
to  a  reasonable  judgment,  and  discard  such 


as  are  sublimely  regardless  of  facts.  Some  of 
his  best  work,  ana  some  of  his  most  imten- 
able  positions,  are  found  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Psalms.  Ha^imdertakes  to  pronounce  upon 
the  authorship,  age,  mottf^  and  inner  con- 
sciousness of  each  Psalm.  With  amazing 
self-suficiency,  he  is  never  doubtful,  never 
inquiring.  His  conclusions  are  imperative. 
His  Davidic  Psalms  are  dogmatically  dis- 
criminated; with,  it  must  be  said,  a  larger 
and  more  fervent  eulogy  on  David,  as  poet 
and  pious  man,  than  is  common  to  his  school. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  keen  and  sugges- 
tive criticism  and  characterization,  of  spiri- 
tual insight,  of  historical  sagacity,  and  of 
human  sympathy,  which  make  his  work  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  every  student  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 

Perhaps  the  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms  is  about  the  very  best  work  in  the 
Speaker's  Commentary.  It  has  met  with  so 
much  commendation  that  the  publisher  has 
been  induced  to  print  it  in  a  separate  volume. 
This  will  be  a  welcome  boon  to  many.  As  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  increasing  litera- 
ture of  the  Psalms,  we  spoke  of  it  with  com- 
mendation when  published  as  part  of  the 
commentary,  we  need  not,  therefore,  speak  of 
it  here. 

We  have  already  informed  our  readers  that 
Mr.  Heilprin  is  a  rationalistic  interpreter  of 
the  extremest  school,  going  beyond  not  only 
Ewald  <but  Euenen.  In  this  volume,  which 
deals  with  the.  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Minor  Prophets,  Micah,  Amos,  and  Hosea, 
but  which  is  without  Preface  or  Index,  the 
author  gives  us  a  new  translation,  and  a  cri- 
tical historical  setting.  Concerning  the  for- 
mer we  can  scarcely  speak  in  a  short  notice 
like  this;  and  concerning  the  latter  we  can 
only  indicate  what  we  must  think  its  super- 
ficial and  dogmatic  character.  JewisUitera- 
ture  is  mystical  until  the  time  of  the  ffcphet 
Samuel.  The  author  deals  with  perfoCT^  free- 
dom and  ease  with  the  records,  judging  them 
historical  or  mythical,  adjusting  their  chro- 
nology and  modifying  their  statements,  as 
his  critical  instinct  may  prompt.  They  are, 
he  thinks,  greatly  corrupted,  not  merely  by 
transmission,  but  through  pious  frauds.  Prob- 
ably David  did  not  write  one  of  the  Psalms, 
nor  did  Moses  write  the  one  attributed  to 
him,  or  much  of  the  five  books  that  bear  his 
name.  Miracle  is  an  absurdity;  the  Old 
Testament  is  simply  a  literary  expression  of 
the  imaginations  of  its  authors.  Serious 
dealing  with  work  of  this  character  is  im- 
possible. It  is  constructed  not  from  outward 
facts  biit  from  the  writer's  inner  conscious- 
ness. Evidence  is  not  attempted,  it  cannot 
therefore  be  accepted.  Critical  insight  is  all, 
and  its  results  here  seems  to  us  as  preposter- 
ous and  impossible  as  they  are  regardless 
of  facts. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.  With  a 
Translation.  By  Samuel  Cox,  Editor  of 
the  Expositor.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

This  work  has  long  been  appearing  in  se- 
parate parts  in  *  The  Expositor, '  and  the 
author  has  done  well  to  present  it  to  the  general 
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public  in  a  complete  form.  We  hail  it  as  a  wel- 
come accession  to  the  too  small  list  of  select 
guides  we  have  to  help  us  to  thread  our  way 
throu|?h  the  intricacies  of  a  somewhat  per- 
plexing book  of  Old  Testament  scripture. 
The  author  entered  on  his  ta.'^k  in  the  best 
possible  way.  He  found  at  a  happy  moment 
that  the  subject  had  a  charm  for  him;  and 
hanng  once  plunged  into  the  stream  of  the 
argument,  he  was  fairly  carried  away  by  it. 
For  fourteen  years  it  has  been  more  or  less 
looming  before  his  mind,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  has  been  manv  times  imder  the  lile,  so 
that  now  we  have  a  production  wrought  out 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  enthusiasm, 
and  corrected  by  oft-repeated  exercises  of 
judgment  in  different  moods  of  thought.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  throw  a  fascination 
round  a  book  of  such'  an  inflexible  cast 
of  thought  as  the  Book  of  Job  undoubtedly 
is;  yet  to  Mr.  Cox  this  merit  certainly  be- 
longs. The  writing  is  eminently  fresh,  and  , 
the  themes  are  handled  in  a  lively  way. 
There  is  warmth  both  in  the  current  of 
thought  and  in  the  colours  of  the  description ; 
nor  does  the  vital  heat  cool  down  at  the  end. 
This  constitutes  a  great  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance. The  author  sets  himself  to  redeem 
the  work  of  Job  from  being  i)ractically  a  book 
written  in  cypher,  and  to  make  it  a  readable 
and  even  an  enjoyable  book,  by  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  its  great  argument  and  making  it 
glow  on  the  page  in  a  life-like  way. 

He  gives  a  new  translation^  with,  annota- 
tions on  the  text,  and  he  articulates  the  pro- 
cess of  thought.  But  we  are  not  presented 
with  an  exhaustive  criticism,  nor  with  the 
usual  treasury  of  Biblical  literature  connected 
with  the  Exposition.  The  work  is  however 
marked  by  adequate  scholarship,  and  is  spc- 
ciajly  valuable  for  its  suggest iveness.  Where 
the  aulbor  does  not  lend  his  reader  to  form 
8ettle(^ftonvictions,  he  surrounds  the  subject 
with  i^nnteresting  environment,  and  sets  him 
a  thinking  it  out  for  himself.  Perhaps  his 
enthusiastic  endeavour  to  invest  his  subject 
with  novelty  somewhat  tends  to  disturb  the 
needle  of  the  judgment,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
pointing  with  exact  accuracy  tq  the  pole  of 
truth.  The  reliable  character  of  the  C(mimenta- 
ry  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fanciful  nature 
of  some  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out ;  as  when 
he  regards  Satan  to  have  a  right  to  sit  in  the 
celestial  cabinet,  and  when  he  supposes  the 
hint  to  be  given  to  him  to  consider  Job's  case, 
with  a  view  to  reconsidering  his  own  ways,  if 
there  might  after  all  be  repentance.  The  cru- 
cial text  in  chap.  xix.  25-27,  notwithstanding 
his  interesting  discussion  of  it,  still  seems  to 
read  best  by  supposing  Goel  to  mean  Vindi- 
cator, who  would  appear  at  last  to  undo  what 
Batan  had  done — the  body  so  corrupted  would 
be  raised  up  again  from  its  state  of  dust,  and 
in  that  same  organized  body  he  would  see 
God,  though  now  his  reins  were  consumed, 
&c.  We  cannot  unhesitatingly  endorse  some 
of  the  author's  suggestions,  such  as  his  suppos- 
ing that  the  date  of  the  book  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  renl  author  was 
a  poet  of  that  period.  This  is  pure  conjec- 
ture.    There  is,  we  think,  greater  reason  for 


assigning  it  to  some  point  of  pre-Abrahamic 
history.  We  also  decidedly  object  to  the  view 
he  gives  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  this 
remarkable  book.  It  was  not  to  settle  any 
question  of  universalism  about  man  as  man, 
or  what  Job  was  a«  a  specimen  of  the  race,  but 
to  show  that  in  the  case  of  some  men,  at  least, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  genuine  piety,  in  op- 
position to  Satan's  he  and  the  world's  sarcastic 
judgment,  that  all  profession  of  religion  is  a 
mockerv:  also  that  the  miseries  of  human 
life  are  to  be  interpreted  not  as  meaning  that 
they  are  needed  as  a  discipline,  though  that 
is  true  also,  but  that  God's  ways  are  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  and  that  it  is  not  for  maa 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  God,  but  to  trust  that 
all  things  are  being  ordered  in  wisdom  and 
righteousness  and  love. 

Spinoza :  hin  Life  and  Philoaophy.    By  Frede- 
rick Pollock.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  subscription  instituted  in  England  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  initiative  of  the  author 
of  *The  Secret  of  Hegel,'  for  a  statue  ;to 
Spinoza,  doubtless  had  the  effect  of  attracting 
attention  anew  to  the  works  of  that  great 
thinker.  It  ^as  been  Spinoza's  fate  since  his 
death,  as  it  was  during  his  life,  to  be  utterly 
neglected  for  long  periods  of  time,  so  that 
two  centuries  passed  after  he  departed  this 
life  before  there  was  any  memorial  of  him  in 
his  native  country.  He  has  been  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate in  this  country  in  his  biographers ; 
for  although  abundantly  attacked  and  contra- 
dicted, and  sometimes  extravagantly  eulo- 
gized, there  has  not  hitherto  been  any  inde- 
pendent English  account  of  him  nnd  his 
philosophical  writings  which  was  worthy  of 
the  subject  and  the  man.  Mr.  Pollock  has 
therefore  supplied  a  decided  blank  in  the 
philosophical  literature  of  his  country;  and 
he  may  be  accounted  happy  in  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  has  come  to  his 
work  imbued  with  plentiful  enthusiasm  for 
both  the  man  and  the  thinker,  but  he  has  not 
depended  upon  enthusiasm  alone  in  producing 
the  volume  before  us.  He  has  been  mindful 
of  the  necessity  there  always  is  for  *  taking 
trouble  '  in  literary  labour,  nnd  in  none  so 
much  as  in  philosophy.  To  Mr.  Pollock  must 
bo  awarded  the  credit  of  having  dug  very 
deep  in  the  mine  of  Si)inozean  literature.  He 
has  not  spared  research  in  any  direction,  and 
h(!  has  the  happy  faculty  of  putting  what  he 
has  to  say  in  a  clear  and  direct  style.  The 
literary  faculty  is  not  by  any  means  so  com- 
mon among  philosophers  that  its  jiossession 
and  exercise  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  it  is  doubly  gratifying  therefore 
to  find  it  gracefully  illustrated  when  so  hard 
a  nut  as  Spinoza  and  his  philosophy  has  to  be 
cracked.  But  though  Mr.  Pollock  has  showed 
himself  a  master  of  form,  he  is  not,  on  that 
account,  less  versed  in  the  subject-matter  of 
his  studies.  He  has  read  much  before  ven- 
turing to  write,  and,  what  is  still  better,  he 
has  thought  deeply  and  clearly  while  and  after 
he  was  reading.  The  outcome  of  all  labour, 
research,  and  cogitation  is  this  volume, 
which  (as  we  have  said,  for  we  know  no 
higher  praise)  is  worthy  of  Spinoza.     It  ia 
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thoroughly  well  done  throughout.  In  the  In- 
troduction we  have  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  various  sources  of  information  regarding, 
and  the  diverse  authorities  upon,  the  philoso- 

{>her  and  his  writings  and  career.  Then  fol- 
ows  an  admirably  written  life,  after  which  we 
have  an  interesting  chapter  on  Spinoza's  cor- 
leapondence.  This  ends  the  purely  biographi- 
cal part.  The  sources  of  Spinoza's  philosophy 
are  next  considered,  and  the  next  eight  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  philosophy  itsdf .  This  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
same  stamp  of  thoroughness  is  here  as  else- 
where in  the  book.  The  subject  is  opened  by 
a  careful  discussion  of  *The  Doctrine  of 
Method,' and  then  we  plunge  into  'The  Na- 
ture of  Things,'  *  Body  and  Mind,'  '  The  Na- 
ture of  Man,'  *The  Burden  of  Man,'  *The 
Deliverance  of  Man,'  in  which  the  successive 
phases  of  Spinozism  are  tracked  out.  In  a  chap- 
ter on  *The  Citizen  and  the  State,'  we  have 
the  philosophy  in  its  political  bearings  and 
issues,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on 
*  Spinoza  and  Theology, '  and  the  volume  is 
fitly  brought  to  a  close  by  a  thoughtful  and 
able  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Spinoza  and 
his  main  lines  of  philosophical  thought  to, 
and  their  influence  upon,  *■  Modem  Thought.' 
Even  from  this  necessarily  meagre  outline 
of  Mr.  Pollock's  plan,  it  will  be  seen  with 
what  methodical  thoroughness  and  earnestness 
he  has  done  the  work  he  undertook.  We 
cannot,  in  the  limits  at  ovis  disposal,  attempt 
to  discuss  even  one  phase  or  aspect  of  Spino- 
zism as  here  presented  to  us.  But  aft^r  the 
fullest  testimony  we  can  bear  tp  Mr.  Pollock's 
conscientious  and  zealous  labours,  and  in 
spite  of  what  we  acknowledge  as  to  his  many 
merits,  we  are  forced  to  dispute  his  claim  to 
be  regarded  or  either  an  adequate  or  an  accu- 
rate interpreter  of  Spinoza's  philosophy.  He 
has  in  this  book  been  guilty  of  the  too  pre- 
valent fault — ^to  which  men  of  his  philosophi- 
cal tendencies  seem  specially  prone — of  read- 
ing his  own  peculiar  views  into  the  writer 
whom  he  chiefly  admires.  What  these  views 
(in  the  region  of  metaphysics)  are  may  best 
be  suggested  by  recalling  the  adhesion  given 
elsewhere  by  Mr.  Pollock  to  the  views  of  the 
late  Professor  Clifford,  to  the  memory  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  this  work  on  Spinoza  is 
dedicated.  Clifford,  as  is  known,  got  rid  of 
^Ood,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,'  and  by  a 
strange  agglomeration  of  materialism  and 
idealism,  suggested  that  the  universe  may 
have  been  developed  through  infinite  time 
from  what  he  called  *  mind-stuff.'  This 
strange  fancy,  which  made  an  Absolute  out 
of  the  union  of  subject  and  object,  in  what 
was,  nevertheless,  contrary  to  all  canons  of 
thought,  posited  as  pure  object,  evidently  at- 
tracts Mr.  Pollock,  who  tries  hard  to  make  out 
that  Spinoza  came  very  near  to  holding  some- 
thing like  it  philosophically.  The  attempt  to 
read  Cliffordism  into  Spinoza  is  as  absurd  as 
Mr.  Sime's  attempt  to  make  out  that  Lessing 
was  an  agnostic.  Mr.  Pollock  holds  that  the 
identity  of  knowing  and  being — ^the  position 
that  esse  is  pereipi,  has  been  *  conclusively  es- 
tablished '  by  Berkeley;  and  that  this  position 
is  'implicitly  contained  in  Spinoza's  defini- 
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tions. '  *  I  think-  there  can  hardly  be  a  reason- 
able doubt '  (he  says,  p.  163),  ^  that  for  Spinoza 
to  exist  and  to  be  intelligible  were  all  one.' 
The  Spinozistic  '  substance '  was,  therefore,  no 
unknown  and  unthinkable  Ding  an  sieh.  We 
know  this  substance  under  attributes,  the  at- 
tributes of  extension  and  thought,  which  are 
neither  forms  of  substance  nor  forms  imposed 
on  substance  by  the  human  mind,  but '  cLspeeUJ* 
But  extension  and  thought  are  equally  real,  so 
that  Spinoza  was  neither  a  materialist  nor  a 
purely  subjective  idealist,  'who  turns  the 
universe  into  a  phantom.'  'Reduced,'  by 
analysis,  'to  its  simplest  terms,'  Spinoza's 
doctrine  '  is  that,  nothing  exists  but  thought 
and  its  modifications;'  and  all  the  attributes 
except  thought  are  superfluous.  But  thought 
itself  is  by  analysis  reduced  to  feeling,  which 
remains  '  the  only  unit  and  measure  of  reality,' 
and  the  ultimate  elements  of  thought,  or  feel- 
ings, are  the  very  elements  of  things  them- 
selves. The  only  Noumenon — ^if  we  must 
have  a  support  for  our  phenomenal  experiences 
— is  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  may  be  de- 
fined in  the  words  of  Kant  (here  quoted  with 
approval)  as  '  the  same  thing  which  as  an  out- 
ward phenomenon  is  extended,'  and  'is  in- 
wardly or  in  itself  the  subject.'  But  this 
same  '  thing  ^  is  not  a  monad  or  single  point, 
but  a  multitude  of  points,  the  inward  and 
outward  parts  corresponding  together,  be- 
cause they  are  really  not  two,  but  one  and  the 
same  world  under  different  aspects.  And 
thus,  though  Mr.  Pollock  does  not  say  so  in 
as  many  words,  we  arrive  at  the  Cliffordian 
hypothesis  of  'mind-stuff.' 

All  which,  if  most  ingenious,  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  Spinozism  as  ordinary  people, 
or  as  all  other  philosophers,  have  heretofore 
understood  him.  In  'stripping'  away  the 
'  brilliant  but  dangerous  ornaments,'  Mr.  Pol- 
lock has  got  rid  of  the  substance  as  well  as 
the  attributes,  and  left  only  feeling,  in  union 
with  an  unintelligible  object  that  must  for  ever 
remain  inconceivable,  and  which  in  the  at- 
tempt to  construe  it  to  thought  '  explodes  in 
contradictories.'  Fichte's  subjective  idealism 
we  can  understand,  and  Hegel's  objective 
idealism  is  not  unintelligible  to  us ;  but  this 
curious  compound  of  the  two— with  the 
thought  which  is  their  essence  left  out,  and 
clumps  of  protoplasm  substituted  for  it — 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  veriest  phantom  of  a 
diseased  imagination,  an  incogitability,  and 
a  contradiction  both  to  thought  and  the  con- 
ditions of  possible  existence.  Pity  that  the 
attempt  to  Cliffordize  Spinoza  should  have 
led  to  such  a  tragic  result !  But  the  attempt 
was  hopeless  from  the  first.  Spinoza,  histori- 
cally, and  in  the  line  of  genetic  philosophical 
thought,  was  prior  to  the  idealism  of  the 
transcendental  school,  and  to  try  to  bring  him 
within  its  borders  in  any  way  whatever  ends 
only  in  hopeless  muddle. 

WUh  and  Will :  an  Introduction  to  the  Psycho- 
logy of  Desire  and  Volition.  By  George 
Lyon  Turner,  M.A.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 

We  cannot  attempt  in  our  limited  space  a 
discussion  of  the  contents  of  this  thoughtful 
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▼olume,  in  which  the  author  handles  many  of  | 
the  greatest  problems  of  psychology,  and  indi- 
cates the  beuing  of  his  solution  of  them  upon 
some  of  the  most  serious  questions  of  theology. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Professor  Turner  lays  a 
ffood  foundation  for  his  speculation  in  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  mental  phenomena.  The  most 
original  portion  of  the  work  is  the  contrast 
that  he  institutes  between  wish  and  will.  He 
vindicates  by  a  thorough-ffoing  induction  a 
distinct  place  for  *•  desire '  oetween  '  feeling ' 
^and  ^Yolitionf' and  shows  with  much  acute- 
ness  that  desire  does  not  necessarily  or  im- 
mediately and  uniformly  issue  in  volition. 
He  makes  a  good  use  of  his  philosophical 
analysis  in  vindicating  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  himian  responsibility  for  personal  tastes  and 
bias,  as  well  as  for  cherished  desires.  We 
think  he  might  have  made  more  use  of  his 
whole  doctrine  of  <  desire '  when  dealing  sub- 
sequently with  the  thorny  and  tangled  sub- 
jects of  the  autonomy  of  the  will.  He  dis- 
cusses ver^  ably  the  relation  of  the  '  volitions  ^ 
to  law  in  its  various  senses,  and  discriminates 
those  senses,  showing  how  the  laws  of  life 
differ  from  the  laws  of  nature  in  their  sci- 
entific interpretation,  by  introducing  the  ele- 
ment of  '  ought  ^  and  of  ^individuahty.'  He 
shows  much  originality  in  his  discussion  of 
two  kinds  of  individuality  which  conscious 
agents  possess — ^the  one  objective,  by  which 
they  are  akin  to  all  individual  thin^  which 
have  special  notes  or  marks  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  things — and 
the  other  subjective,  a  vast  realm  of  pheno- 
mena, or  rather  Koumena,  treated,  as  he 
shows,  unfairly  by  the  school  of  Bain,  Mill, 
and  Spencer.  The  relations  of  indiviauidity 
to  law,  to  motives  and  to  character,  lead  our 
author  on  to  the  great  controversy  as  to  the 
freedom  or  necessity  of  the  will,  in  which 
with  considerable  force  and  close  concatena- 
tion of  argument,  he  takes  his  stand  with  the 
opponents  of  Edwards,  Mill,  and  Bain,  and 
maintains  that  the  essence  of  freedom  and  the 
special  mark  of  volition  is  altemativity.  He 
admits  the  inadequacy  and  confusion  of 
thought  involved  in  the  phrase  <  freedom  of 
will, '  and  substitutes  for  it  the  '  Ego  in  willing 
is  shut  up  to  no  one  course  by  the  limitations 
of  Law.'  'I  can  will  in  any  one  of  many 
different  wap;  I  can  issue  any  one  of  many 
different  vohtions  in  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.* He  urges  what  we  believe  is 
profoundly  true,  that  the  idea  of  *  cause  *  is 
acquired  in  the  exercise  of  our  voluntary  pro- 
cesses and  not  from  observation  of  antece- 
dents and  consequences.  This  philosophy 
enables  him  to  posit  very  clearly  the  funda- 
mental credibility  of  miracle,  and  to  meet 
many  though  not  all  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  foreknowledge  and  forewilling  of 
God.  The  treatise  l^ars  throughout  the 
marks  of  prolonged  and  patient  thought  and 
acquaintance  with  the  prmcipal  modem  Eng- 
lish literature  of  the  subject.  The  style  is 
adapted  to  the  lecture-room,  and  often  con- 
descends— we  had  almost  said  descends — ^to 
the  necessity  of  retaining  attention  by  collo- 
quialism and  illustrations  drawn  from  very 
imphilosopMcal  regions.    In  this  doubtless 


he  has  only  followed  great  ezemplara.  We 
trust  we  may  meet  him  affain  in  the'  arena 
where  philosophy  and  theolo^  blend.  The 
old  problems  are  handled  with  fine  temper, 
with  conspicuous  fairness,  and  with  considera- 
ble teaching  power. 

The  BhnoHtma,    By  Jjocbs  MoCobh,  D.D.,  ^bc 
MacmiUan  and  Co. 

Professor  McCosh  has  been  long  known  as 
a  careful  thinker  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  and  his  patient  analysis  of  psycho- 
logical f adte  shows  tnat  he  has  inherited  some 
of  the  spirit  of  Beid  and  Stewart.    His  works 
have  won  considerable  favour  among  students, 
and  he  has  signalized  himself  by  not  a  few 
skilful  and  effective  arguments  against  the 
agnostic  and  Positivist  thinkers  of  our  a^e. 
In  the  volume  now  before  us  he  is  wholly 
psychological.  He  has  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  account  given  in  our  books  of  mental 
science  of  the  feelings  and  emotions.     Emo- 
tion, he  maintains,  begins  with  a  mental  act, 
and  is  throughout  essentially  an  operation  of 
the  mind.     It  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  fourfold 
aspect — ^as  an  affection  or  appetence;  as  de- 
rived from  an  idea  that  stirs  the  appetence; 
as  associated  with,  or  giving  rise  to,  a  con- 
scious feeling;  and,  lastly,  as  conjoined  with, 
or  resulting  in,  an  organic  affection.      Dr. 
McGosh  is  of  opinion  that  while  each  of  these 
aspects  has  been  noticed  in  works  written  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times — ^by  Aristotle, 
by  the  Scottish  school,  and  by  modem  physi- 
ologists— ^there  has  been  no  attempt  to  exhibit 
them  in  their  combination  and  mutual  rela- 
tions.    This  is  the  work  he  has  endeavoured 
to  accomplish.     Accordingly,  in  tiie  first  book 
we  have  an  analysis  of  the   four  elements 
alluded  to.    In  the  second  he  passes  on  to  a 
classification    and    description  of  emotions; 
while  a  third  book  is  devoted  to  what  he  calls 
complex  emotions.     It  would  take  us  too  far 
afield  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  criticism  of 
this  psychological  essay.     We  may,  however, 
remark  that  the  analysis  of  elements  by  Dr. 
McCosh  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  very  felici- 
tous.   To  say   that   in  all  feeling  there  is 
thought  or  mental  action  is  as  old  as  Plato, 
and  takes  us  a  very  little  way  in  an  inquiry 
into  such  a  subject.     But  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  cardinal  principle  on  which  the  author 
justifies  his  claim  to  give  the  world  a  new 
Dook   on  Emotion,      lliose  whom  it  is  de- 
signed to  controvert — for  it  is  written  in  an 
obviously   anti-materialist   interest — will  of 
course  deny  the  starting-point  from  which 
Dr.  McCosh  sets  out.  Assiiming  that  the  con- 
scious soul  is  the  unit,  he  develops  his  views 
in  subordination  to  that  truth.     It  is,  as  we 
believe,  a  vital  truth ;  but  it  is  a  questionable 
procedure  to  start  with  it  as  an  assumption, 
and  to  have  the  assumption  running  through 
the  volume.    Apart  from  this,  we  ml  to  find 
much  that  is  new  in  the  results  arrived  at. 
While  the  author*s  facility  of  writing  often 
leads  him  to  expand  over  fields  of  what  we 
fear  must  be  called  commonplaces,  he  rarely 
inspires  us  with  happy  thoughts  such  as  in 
philosophy   are    suggested   by  the  ori^al 
thinker.  He  iscarem,  plodding,  industrious; 
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and  has  produced  a  book  that  is  altogether 
respectable  as  a  literary  performance ;  but  we 
do  not  feel  that  either  philosophy  or  psycho- 
logy is  greatly  enriched  by  the  gift. 

Evolution  and  Involution,  By  Georob  Thom- 
son, Author  of  '  The  World  of  Being,'  &c. 
Trtxbner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  hard  to  understand.  We 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  provoke  his  pity,  and 
possibly  his  contempt,  by  saying  so,  but  we 
confess  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  follow 
him.  We  might  have  attributed  the  fault  to 
ourselves  had  we  not  remembered  Mr.  Thom- 
son's earlier  work,  *The  World  of  Being,' 
which  was  equally  hard  to  understand,  and 
which  seemed  to  aflSrm  things  contradictory. 
We  think  he  has  hold  of  a  true  idea  in  his 
^Evolution  and  Involution,'  but  we  are  not 
sure,  because  we  may  have  mistaken  him.  If 
we  read  him  aright,  however,  the  place  of  any 
being  in  the  scale  of  existence  depends,  in  his 
view,  upon  its  power  of  involving  by  taking 
up  into  itself — in  ideal  representation — ^the 
things  that  are  external  to  it.  Anything  that 
is  absolutely  without  that  power — as  a  stone 
— ^is  not  only  on  the  lowest  ground  of  exist- 
ence, but  has  no  capacity  of  evolution  or  de- 
velopment. All  higher  beinff,  then,  depends 
in  some  measure  upon  consciousness,  or  the 
power  of  taking  in  what  is  outward,  and  to 
the  highest  being  existence  and  consciousness 
— knowing  and  beins — ^must  be  one.  As  a 
corrective  to  onesided  theories  the  truth  to 
which  Mr.  Thomson  thus  bears  testimony  is 
of  the  highest  moment ;  but  why  could  he  not 
express  himself  more  simply  ?  All  through 
this  little  volume  he  goes  on  groping,  hammer- 
ing, refining,  and  puing  up  epithets  until  we 
get  utterly  bewildered,  yet  when  we  try  to 
arrive  at  the  substance  of  what  he  really 
means,  we  can  find  nothing  beyond  the  doc- 
trine of  the  necessity  of  the  subjective  factor 
in  all  knowledge,  and  therefore  its  necessity 
in  existence.  Perhaps  Mr.  Thomson's  words 
have  distinct  meanings  to  himself;  but 
what  ordinary  reader  will  apprehend 
the  following  sentence,  and  tnere  are 
hundreds  like  it:  'It  (the  universe)  is  the 
mode  in  which  we  see  God ;  but  if  we  were 
absolute  and  complete  personalities,  we  would 
be  as  God  and  would  not  be  God ;  and  yet 
would  be  God;  and  the  universe,  in  its 
actuality  and  potentiality,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Evolution  and 
Involution,  would  be  ourselves,  and  we  would 
be  the  universe.'  This  may  be  profound 
philosophy,  but  it  reads  very  much  like  sheer 
nonsense.  The  unity  of  contradictories  in 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  bad  enough,  but 
it  is  nothing  to  Mr.  George  Thomson's  asser- 
tions and  denials  of  absolute  opposites  in 
relation  to  the  same  subjects.  Mr.  Thomson 
is  great  on  personality,  which  he  regards — 
rightly  we  think — as  the  only  explanation  of 
reality;  but  we  are  utterly  baffled  by  this: 
'Personality  is  the  substratum  wherein  the 
idea  of  existence  and  being  originates^  and 
of  necessity  terminates  if  in  keeping  with  rea- 
son ;  for  man's  idea  of  existence  and  being, 
when  fully  matured,  and  when  in  keeping 


with  reason,  hoe  its  'bounds  in  personality;  that 
is,  existence  and  being  origmate  in  person- 
ality, and  are  of  necessity  containe  in  per- 
sonality, either  latently  or  fully  exposed  to 
view  in  their  reality  and  totality.'  We  pve 
it  up.  Mr.  Thomson  must  write  more  plainly 
or  he  will  never  find  readers.  Either  he  talks 
nonsense  and  does  not  understand  himself, 
or  by  living  long  among  his  own  abstractions 
he  has  grown  to  regard  them  as  realities,  and 
has  lost  the  key  by  which  he  might  have 
translated  them  into  common  thought  and 
plain  language. 

The  Story  of  Philosophy,  By  Astok  Leigh. 
Trttbner  and  Co. 

This  is  a  brilliantly  written  book,  and  tells 
the  *  Story  of  Philosophy '  after  a  thoroughly 
picturesque  and  attractive  fashion.  We  pre- 
sume the  author  means  to  continue  it  in  other 
volumes;  for  this  one  only  takes  us  down  to 
the  brightest  period  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Commencing  with  Thales,  the  successors  of 
that  first  thinker  and  father  of  philosophers 
are  made  to  pass  before  us,  more  effort  being 
expended  upon  the  men  themselves,  and  in 
trying  to  make  clear  before  us  their  character 
and  probable  appearance,  than  in  analyzing 
their  lines  of  thought.  Dealing  in  this  way 
with  Socrates,  we  have  pages  that  are  almost 
as  captivating  as  the  pages  of  a  refined  ro- 
mance. The  treatment  is  possible  when  we 
have  as  many  details  about  the  personality  of 
the  philosopher  as  we  are  able  to  get  out  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon  in  regard  to  Socrates. 
It  is  different  with  Pythagoras  and  the  think- 
ers who  are  little  better  to  us  than  names. 
But  the  great  object  of  the  writer  is  to  evoke 
interest  and  excite  sympathy,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  book  that  will  do  both. 
Therefore,  although  it  contains  little  that  is 
new  or  instructive  in  regard  to  the  philoso- 
phies, we  accord  to  the  book  a  hearty  welcome 
for  the  pleasant  and  graceful  way  in  which 
it  makes  us  familiar  with  the  philosophers 
of  ancient  Greece.  We  hope  the  author  will 
perform  a  like  office  for  modem  philosophers 
by  and  by. 

Ancient  Philosophers  for  Modem  Headers, 
Stoicism,  By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes.  Epicur- 
reanism.  By  William  Wallace,  M.A.  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Diocesan  Histories,  Canterbury,  By  Robert 
C.  Jenkins,  M.A.  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Same  Publishers. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  course 
pursued  by  this  society  in  its  various  series 
of  manuals.  Scholarly  men  are  employed  to 
prepare  handbooks  which  are  at  once  both 
popular,  instructive,  and  reliable.  Instead 
of  writing  down  to  the  level  of  general 
readers — which  is  much  higher  than  is  some- 
times supposed — they  write  so  as  to  lift  them 
still  higher.  These  two  manuals  are  of  the 
higher  class  of  such  works ;  they  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  give  general  readers  informa- 
tion concerning  the  philosophical  systems 
that  they  treat.  They  are  excellently  ar- 
ranged and  very  clearly  written. 

Equal  praise  is  due  to  the  series  of  Diocesan 
Histories.     *  Canterbury,'  by  Robert  C.  Jen- 
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kins,  M.A.,  is  written  with  much  antiquarian 
and  scholarly  care,  which  in  Canterbury  finds 
a  rich  field,  and  yet  with  admirable  lucidity. 
The  history  of  the  See  is  traced  from  the 
Roman  period  to  the  present  day. 

27w   Academics    of    Cicero.       Translated    by 

Jamk»  S.  Reid,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor 

of  Caius   College,    Cambridge,    &c.     Mac- 

millan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Reid^K  well-known  reputation  as  an 
eminent  Latinist,  the  editor  of  the  *Acade- 
mica  ^  and  other  classical  works,  is  in  itself  a 
guaranty  that  this  work,  a  sequel  to  the  Latin 
text  with  notes,  is  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
executed.  The  author's  wish  is  that  his  trans- 
lation should  be  useful  to  students  of  philo- 
sophy rather  than  of  classics.  *The  vast 
historical  importance,'  he  says,  *of  the  post- 
Aristotelian  systems  entitles  them  to  more 
attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received.' 
'  The  struggle  between  ])hilosophic  scepticism 
and  philosophic  dogmatism,'  he  adds,  ^ still 
exists,  and  holds  a  still  larger  share  in  modern 
than  it  did  in  ancient  thought.' 

Cicero  himself,  as  a  follower  of  the  New 
Academy,  was  a  sceptic  or  anti-dogmatist  by 
the  very  tenets  of  his  profession.  A  volumi- 
nous writer  oh  the  contemporary  schools  of 
thought,  he  *  never  professed  to  perform  any 
other  function  but  that  of  an  interpreter  to 
Roman  readers  of  the  Greek  systems  with 
which  he  deals.'  As  an  expositor  of  Greek 
doctrine,  Mr.  Reid  ^does  not  hesitate  to  sav 
that  he  has  had  great  injustice  done  to  him  in 
this  matter,'  viz.,  in  respect  of  his  trust- 
worthiness as  such. 

Cicero's  object  in  writing  the  *  Academica,' 
of  which  rather  more  than  a  quarter  is  now 
lost,  was  *  to  justify  the  sceptical  criticism  of 
the  New  Academy.'  The  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  any  certain  knowledge  had  been 
affirmed  by  Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Old 
Academy.  "  The  senses,  he  argued,  which  the 
earlier  thinkers  regarded  as  the  sole  test  of  is 
or  is  not,  often  mislead  us;  and  the  question, 
whether  abstract  truth  is  attainable  by  any 
process  of  dialectics,  was  touched  upon,  but 
not  finally  determined,  by  him  in  the  *Phile- 
bus '  and  'Theatetus.'  What  is  known  as 
*  Pyrrhonism'  took  its  origin  about  B.C.  300, 
and  was  a  definite  assertion,  practically,  that 
the  attainment  of  any  positive  and  uniform 
truth  is  impossible. 

Experience  proves  that  human  intellect,  in  ; 
its  feebler  phase,  inclines  to  dogmatism;  in 
its  more  powerful  development,  to  scepticism. 
This  is  wliy  sceptics  are  generally  clever  and 
original  men,  and  this  is  why  scepticism  (which 
merely  means  consideration  and  inquiry)  has 
unjustly  got  such  a  bad  name.  Men  are  im- 
patient oif  a  process  in  others  which  they  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  prosecute  of  them- 
selves; they  had  rather  believe  on  trust  than 
investigate  the  grounds  of  their  belief. 

The  great  difference,  says  Mr.  Reid,  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  scepticism  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  ancients  never  went  the 
length  of  denying  the  permanence  and  reality 
of  the  external  world.  All  the  disputants 
were  convinced  that  'things  in  themselves' 
do  exist;  the    question    was,    how    far    our 


faculties  can  comprehend  things  external  to 
it.  The  Stoics,  who  undoubtedly  prepared  the 
pag^n  world  for  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
divided  sensations  into  fallible  and  infallible ; 
the  sceptics  tried  to  show  that  the  mere  eon- 
viction  of  infallibilitv  was  worthless. 

Mr.  Reid's  translation  has  all  the  grace  and 
accuracy  of  refined  scholarship.  There  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  no  effort  after  Saxon  purism, 
and  on  the  other,  an  absence  of  all  pedantry 
of  style.  The  subject-matter  throughout  is 
aQ)i:hing  but  light  reading;  it  is  aided,  how- 
ever, by  a  few  pages  of  learned  and  judicious 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

An  Outline  of  Bede-craft  {Logic)  with  English 
Wording.  By  William  Barnks,  B.D. 
C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

This  small  volume  is  an  attempt  to  establish, 
for  the  expression  of  the  processes  of  reason- 
ing, old  English  (Saxon)  phraseology  instead  of 
the  scientific  terms  which  have  now  obtained 
universal  acceptance,  as  derived  from  the 
classical  languages,  llie  author  has  a  hope, 
he  says,  that  some  *  homely  men '  who  have 
not  had  a  learned  education  *mav  seek  an 
insight  into  rede-craft  outshown  in  English 
with  English  lore-words  (terms  of  science).' 
However  ingenious  and  novel  is  this  new  ap- 
plication of  the  early  forms  of  our  mother- 
tongue,  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  that 
the  suggestion  to  return  to  it  will  not  be 
adopted.  Language,  we  know,  follows  an 
inexorable  law  of  progress;  it  is  in  a  per- 
{letual  state  ©f  fiux,  but  it  no  more  goes  back- 
wards than  a  river  can  flow  up  from  the  sea. 

Saxon  is  a  very  interesting  old  language, 
and  well  deserving  of  much  more  general 
study.  Some  neat  and  simple  compounds 
might  well  be  used,  e.g.^  gold-hord  for 
treasury,  boc-lar  (book-lore)  for  learning, 
laece-craeft  (leech-craft)  for  medicine,  &c. 
But  such  terms  as  upmatchsomeness,  foreclearen- 
ings,  and  forsunderings,  will  never  come  into 
vogue.  Oterthwartings  is  not  so  neat  as  op^ 
posites,  nor  two-horned  redeship  so  convenient 
as  dilemnia.  The  mere  trouble  of  writing  or 
pronouncing  such  words  as  withstandsomeness 
of  tfiought-imttings,  or  underthwartsome,  is 
alone  fatal  to  their  general  acceptance. 
Greek,  as  the  language  of  thought,  is  able 
to  render  in  a  much  better  wav  all  the  *  out- 
comings'  of  reasoning  on  abstractions,  and 
the  vocabulary  of  logic  is  now  too  securely  in 
possession  to  be  easily  ejected  through  the 
claims  of  a  semi-barbarous  rival. 

The  author  has  a  note  on  Superstition  in  pp. 
46-1.  Like  Btdigion,  this  is  a  word  of  obscure 
etymology.  The  latter  was  most  probably  a 
term  adopted  by  the  Roman  augurs,  a  reli- 
gendo^  from  the  frequent  consulting  of  their 
sacred  books,  and  not  a  religando,  from  bind- 
ing. The  former  belongs,  we  believe,  to  the 
same  class  of  words ;  it  denoted  the  awe  with 
which  people  stood  over  and  viewed  some 
sacred  object  or  relic  which  was  exposed  to 
their  gaze.  Such  objects  were  supposed  to  be 
hidden  under  piitealia  in  the  Roman  Fora. 
This  feeling  is  well  expressed  by  a  verse  of 
Propertius — 

'  Cum  tremeret  patrio  pendula  turba  sacro.' 
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Mr.  Barnes,  however,  says,  very  thoughtfully, 
that  *  it  is  not  very  easy  to  gather  the  primary 
meaning  of  mperstitian  from  the  Latin  name 
of  it.'  He  thinks  it  may  mean  a  'standing 
on  scruples,'  or  little  points  of  conscience. 
We  are  rather  sorry  to  read  in  page  48  that  *  a 
traveller  of  a  Christian  land  has  laughed  at  the 
so-taken  superstition  of  some  Mohammedans 
in  their  prayers  to  God  in  a  storm  at  sea.' 
We  can  only  say,  *We  hope  not.'  And  the 
context  seems  to  show  that  the  author  is  one 
with  us  in  this. 


SBBM0N8. 

Some  voliunes  of  Sermons  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  are  upon  our  table.  First,  a 
posthumous  volume — The  Way  to  the  City^ 
and  other  Sermons,  By  Alexander  Raleigh, 
D.  p.  (Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. ) 
Edited,  with  a  tender  and  touching  Prefatory 
Note,  by  his  widow,  the  sermons  are  selected 
from  Dr.  Raleigh's  MSS.,  but  in  accordance 
with  a  wish  expressed  by  him  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life.  They  have  not  therefore  been 
prepared  for  the  press  by  their  author.  While 
this  may  have  deprived  some  of  them,  or 
some  parts  of  them,  of  that  almost  fastidious 
literary  finish  which  Dr.  Raleigh  bestowed 
upon  everything  that  he  printed,  they  have 
other  characteristics  which  are  better.  Even 
as  literary  productions,  they  have  that  essen- 
tial freshness  of  thought,  beauty  of  form, 
and  felicity  of  words  which  were  an  instinct 
of  Dr.  Raleigh,  and  which  characterized 
almost  every  sentence  that  he  wrote.  The 
gain  is  in  the  freedom  and  colloquial  force 
and  directness  of  the  preacher^s  speech.  Here 
and  there  they  suggest  openings  left  for  spon- 
taneous words  in  the  pulpit.  They  have  a 
unique  charm.  Dr.  Raleigh  can  scarcely  be 
•compared  with  any  eminent  preacher  of  our 
day.  His  characteristics  were  distinctively 
his  own — a  quiet  meditativeness ;  a  restfid 
realization  of  the  life  in  Christ;  a  tender 
spirituality  suffusing  the  thought  of  the 
preacher,  and  almost  unconsciously  imbuing 
the  estimates  and  feelings  of  his  hearers;  a 
directness  and  practicalness  of  religious  pur- 
pose which  touched  common  life  at  all  points ; 
a  distinct  individuality  and  freshness  of  think- 
ing— not  strikingly,  original,  but  sufficiently 
so  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  intellectual, 
entirely  unconventional,  and,  in  virtue  of  its 
simplicity,  laying  hold  of  the  least  cultured 
as  well  as  of  the  most — an  oratory  not  highly 
wrought,  climacteric,  or  rhetorical,  not  hav- 
ing any  of  the  rush  or  logical  compulsion  or 
brilliancy  of  some  preachers,  but  instinct  with 
beauty,  suasivcness,  and  penetrating  power; 
a  teaching  rather  than  an  impetuous  declama- 
tion ;  a  broad  humanity,  too,  that  had  sym- 
pathies with  manifold  forms  of  human  life 
and  thought,  error  and  sin  and  sorrow — these 
were  the  salient  characteristics  of  a  preaching 
that,  on  the  whole,  approached  the  very  best 
preaching  of  this  generation;  if,  that  is, 
preaching  be,  as  we  think  it  is,  the  practical 
■application  of  Christian  theology  to  human 


life.  In  reading  this  volume  we  feel  the 
charm,  the  fascination  of  the  preacher's  moral 
earnestness,  spiritual  penetration,  and  literary 
beauty.  There  is  always  hazard  to  a  preacher's 
reputation  in  the  posthumous  publication  of 
his  sermons;  but  the  successive  volumes  of 
Robertson's  sermons  show  how  valuable  even 
fragmentary  notes  may  be.  Dr.  Raleigh  must 
have  left  MSS.  more  than  sufficient  for  an- 
other volume  like  this,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  Mrs.  Raleigh  may  be  induced  to  select 
from  them  again.  Both  for  devotional  read- 
ing and  for  ministerial  study  such  a  volume 
as  this  b  too  precious  for  contentment,  if 
others  be  possible. 

The  Evangelical  Eepival,  and  other  Sermone. 
By  R.  W.  Dale,  Birmingham.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  Of  quite  another  order  aa  a 
preacher,  and  yet  equally  eminent,  is  Mr. 
Dale.  As  lucid  as  Dr.  Raleigh,  and  as  in- 
stinct with  nervous  simplicity  and  practical 
force,  he  yet  moves  in  quite  another  domain 
of  pulpit  thought.  Great  movements  and  devel- 
opments of  theological  thought  have  a  special 
fascination  for  him.  All  his  teaching  is  con- 
ceived in  a  theological  form;  its  practical 
religious  urgencies  are  developed  out  of  exact 
ideas,  and  are  the  precise  application  of  them. 
We  see  in  some  preachers  an  illogical  practi- 
calness, a  strength  of  instinctive  religious 
sympathy,  a  spiritual  sensibility  that  is  but 
little  affected  by  scientific  thought.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  Mr.  Dale  preaching  out  of 
the  line  of  exact  perceptions  and  convictions 
— haziness  of  thought  would  to  him  make 
preaching  impossible ;  error  of  thought  would 
express  itself  in  every  word  he  uttered.  We 
intend  this  for  very  high  praise ;  only  preach- 
ing of  this  kind  can  ultimately  hold  its  own 
in  this  critical  age.  The  instinct  of  religion 
does  much,  but  that  instinct,  well  instructed 
in  the  revelation  of  God,  does  more.  The 
bulk  of  this  volume  is  an  insistance  upon  the 
ethical  side  of  the  Christian  life.  Mr.  Dale 
thinks  that  the  Evangelical  Revival  failed 
somewhat  in  this,  and  that  defective  morals 
have  been  its  characteristic  tradition.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this,  but  we  think  not  quite 
so  much  as  Mr.  Dale  assumes.  Whitefleld 
and  Wesley  were  necessarily  intent  on  pro- 
ducing spiritual  life,  and  they  wisely  confided 
in  that  life  for  all  practical  religious  fruits. 
We  think  they  were  not  only  necessitated  to 
do  this,  but  that  it  is' the  surest  guarantee 
and  almost  the  sufficient  guide  of  ethical  life. 
^Make  the  tree  good,  and  its  fruit  will  be 
good.'  Certainly  whatever  Antinomianism 
there  has  been  in  the  Church,  it  has  not  cha- 
racterized the  followers  of  Whitefleld  and 
Wesley.  If  the  aim  of  the  Evangelical  Re- 
vival had  been  anything  but  spiritual  life,  we 
should  have  said  that  the  ethical  inculcation 
of  its  preaching  was  formally  defective.  Nor 
do  the  practical  ethical  shortcomings  of  re- 
ligious men  necessarily  or  probably  flow  from 
defective  ethical  preaching,  but  from  im- 
perfect religious  life  and  impulse.  Perhaps, 
more  distinctively  than  anything  else,  *  per- 
fect sanctification '  has  been  the  practical 
striving  of  the  disciples  of  the  Evangelical 
Revival.     At  the  same  time  there  is  abundant 
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need  of  the  noble  vindication  of  practical 
holiness  which  Mr.  Dale  gives  us  in  this 
volume.  In  the  spirit  of  his  sermons  on  the 
Decalogue,  it  is  an  uncompromising  insistance 
on  lofty  morality — ^the  loftiest  in  every  do- 
main of  the  Christian  life — all  the  more 
Sowerful  because  a  tender  spirituality,  a  ten- 
ency  to  that  kind  of  apprehension  of  God 
and  conmiunion  with  God,  which  in  exagge- 
ration we  know  as  mysticism,  underlies  these 
intense  practical  urgencies.  No  man  com- 
bines more  strikingly  the  highest  spirituality 
with  the  most  practical  religiousness.  Mr. 
Dale^s  ecclesiastical  polemics  are  as  deeply  im- 
bued with  intense  spiritual  feeling  as  his 
loftiest  preaching.  He  realizes  thus  what  we 
think  to  be  well-nigh  the  ideal  of  Christian 
life,  and  carries  religious  principle,  duty,  and 
feeling  into  the  entire  range  of  human  things. 
These  sermons  are  full  of  robust  strength. 
Mr.  Dale  does  not  seem  to  ask  whether  any 
part  of  truth  or  any  form  of  it  be  fitting  for 
any  particular  audience.  He  simply  sets  it 
forth,  clearly  conceived,  logically  presented, 
popularly  illustrated,  and  in  a  style  of  admi- 
rable lucidity  and  beauty.  He  speaks  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  own  convictions — a  man  to 
men — and  proves  the  fitness  of  his  method  by 
his  great  popular  success.  Supremely  reverent 
of  truth,  strong  in  his  grasp  of  God^s  im- 
mutable and  eternal  laws,  passionate  in  his 
tender  and  holy  love  for  God  and  Christ, 
stedfast  in  his  large  convictions  of  God^s 
yearning  love  for  men,  his  preaching  is  a 
great  power,  and  this  volume  is  a  noble  record 
of  it. 

T?ie  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermona. 
Preached  at  Cheltenham,  Oxford,  and 
Brighton.  By  the  late  Rev.  Fredebick  W. 
Robertson,  M.A.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
It  is  quite  superfluous  to  say  anything  about 
the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Robertson's  sermons. 
Throughout  the  English-speaking  world  they 
are  familiar,  and  have  established  for  him  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  English  preacher 
of  this  generation — in  the  combination,  that 
is,  of  lofty,  fearless,  penetrating  thought, 
and  forcible  and  cultured  expression.  Mr. 
Robertson  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  more 
human  and  religious  theology,  which  is  now 
characteristic  of  the  best  pulpit  teaching. 
His  *  heresies '  are  almost  the  conservative 
orthodoxy  of  the  present  day.  The  marvel 
is  that  such  a  preacher  should  have  been  left 
to  posthumous  fame.  These  sermons  have  been 
compiled  from  various  sources  by  his  son. 
To  a  couple  of  the  sermons  there  is  prefixed 
an  intimation  that  they  are  taken  from  *  Auto- 
graph MSS. ;'  some  others  are  from  *  Auto- 
graph Notes ; '  while  several  are  without  any 
such  indications ;  but  ^  Is  not  the  gleaning  of 
the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage 
of  Abiezer'?  The  volume  is  as  fresh  and 
striking  and  suggestive  as  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. For  unconventional  and  spiritual  con- 
ceptions of  Bible  teaching;  for  unexpected, 
penetrating,  and  practical  applications  of 
them,  and  for  general  spiritual  truth  and 
force,  these  sermons  and  notes  of  sermons 
are  as  noble  as  their  predecessors. 
Ephphatha;  oTy  the  Amelioration  of  t?ie  World, 


By  P.  W.  Pabrar,  D.D.,  P.R.S.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  Canon  Parrar's  rich  rhetorical 
style  lends  itself  specially  to  preaching,  and 
he  lustly  takes  his  place  among  the  foremost 
of  the  preachers  of  the  day.  His  breadth  of 
theological  view,  and  of  human  sympathy  too, 
are  qualifications  for  the  pulpit  which  enable 
the  preacher  to  touch  human  nature  at  many 
of  its  points.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with 
the  specific  conclusions  which  he  reaches,  a 
preacher  of  this  order  of  mind  and  heart  is 
specially  to  be  welcomed.  Broad  charities  are 
more  than  narrow  orthodoxy,  although  there 
is  no  need  for  orthodoxy  to  be  narrow. 
Seven  of  these  sermons  are  on  Christian  Ser- 
vice to  the  Sinful  and  Sorrowful,  and  on  the 
Methods  and  Spirit  of  Service — suggested  by 
our  Lord's  healing  of  the  blind  man  (Mark 
vii,).  They  are  long,  eloquent,  practical,  and 
urgent.  To  these  two  sermons  are  added 
'Legislative  Duties,'  and  'Statesmanship,^ 
preached  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster — ^tne 
church  of  the  House  of  Commons — at  the 
opening  of  the  Parliaments  of  1879  and  1880. 
Both  are  broadly  conceived;  principles  of 
righteousness  are  uncompromisingly  asserted ; 
and  the  application  of  religion  to  the  practi- 
cal things  of  the  life  of  nations  is  insisted 
upon.  The  sermons  are  as  noble  in  sentiment 
as  they  are  eloquent  in  expression. 

TJie  Incarnation  of  Ooa  a/nd  other  Sermons, 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Batchelor.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Batchelor's  sermons 
are  acute,  vigorous,  and  practical,  and  com- 
bine often  in  a  very  happy  way  the  textual 
and  topical  methods  of  preaching.  While 
the  textual  exposition  is  close — sometimes 
unnecessarily  minute — the  sermons  consist  of 
a  series  of  observations,  suggested  by  it  and 
growing  out  of  it.  In  this,  these  disoourses 
seem  to  us  to  be  happier  and  better  than 
most  of  the  sermons  that  come  into  our  hands. 
This,  however,  gives  them  a  character  some- 
times a  little  mechanical,  and  deprives  them 
of  that  feeling  of  growth  and  free  life  which 
is  a  great  charm  in  preaching.  They  adhere 
somewhat  too  closely  to  the  conventional  ser- 
mon plan  of  the  last  generation,  and  produce 
a  feeling  of  things  collected  and  put  together 
in  paragraphs;  occasionally,  too,  they  lack 
precision  in  the  congruities  of  metaphor  and 
the  choice  of  epithets.  But  they  have  a  very 
distinct  individuality,  and  impress  one  as  the 
work  of  a  strong  man  who  thinks  for  himself. 
As  examples  of  the  defects  to  which  the 
methods  lead  we  may  instance  the  first  on  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  fourth,  on  the  Three 
Crosses.  As  the  former  scarcely  touches  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  but  consists  of 
practical  remarks  about  it,  so  the  latter  does 
not  enter  upon  the  Atonement,  which  the 
central  cross  symbolizes,  and  is,  we  think, 
illogical  in  placing  it  last.  As  examples  of  very 
successful  treatment,  we  may  mention  the 
sermons  on  Vanity  in  Life,  Life  in  Christ,  and 
Beginnings  and  Ends.  These  are  very  fine 
sermons.  We  get,  too,  passages  now  and  then 
of  fine  descriptive  eloquence.  It  need  not 
be  added  that  Mr.  Batchelor  is  distinctively 
Evangelical.  We  thank  him  very  heartily  for 
a  volume  of  vigorous  and  useful  sermons. 
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Art.    I. — Congregationalism, 

'  The  Age  of  the  Paritans  is  not  extinct  only 
and  gone  away  fcom  us,  bat  it  is  as  if  fallen 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  memory  herself ; 
it  is  grown  unintelligible,  what  we  may 
call  incredible.  Its  earnest  purport  awakens 
now  no  resonance  in  our  frivolous  hearts. 
We  understand  not  even  in  imagination,  one 
in  a  thousand  of  us,  what  it  ever  could  have 
meant.  It  seems  delirious,  delusive;  the 
sound  of  it  has  become  tedious  as  a  tale  of 
past  stupidities.  Not  the  body  of  heroic 
Puritanism  only,  which  was  bound  to  die,  but 
the  soul  of  it  also,  which  was  and  should 
have  been,  and  yet  shall  be  immortal,  has 
for  the  present  passed  away.'  * 

Six-and-thirty  years  have  passed  away 
since  the  great  critic,  historian,  and  moralist 
whom  we  have  recently  lost  n^rote  these 
words ;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
in  the  interval  Puritanism  has  become  at  all 
more  '  intelligible '  to  most  Englishmen.  The 
Puritan  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  the  life  and  destiny  of  man,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  of  worship,  of  national 
government,  of  the  true  ends  for  which 
Churches  and  nations  exist, are  still  'incredi- 
ble' to  us.  Those  conceptions  can  indeed 
never,  in  their  old  form,  recover  their  old 
supremacy  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men ; 
but  Mr.  Carlyle  is  right  when  he  says  that  the 
*•  soul '  of  Puritanism  is  immortal ;  the  ener- 
getic faith  of  those  great  times  will  return, 
and  then  very  much  of  the  Puritan  contro- 
versy that  seems  to  us  frivolous  will  be  recog- 
nized as  having,  at  least  for  the  Puritan  age, 
an  immense  importance,  and  very  much  of 
what  seems  sheer  fanaticism  and  madness 
will  be  recognized  as  '  truth  and  soberness.' 

♦  •  Cromweirs  Letters  and  Speeches,'  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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Festus  was  incompetent  to  judge  whether 
Paul  was  mad  or  not ;  we  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  when  we  attempt  to  judge  how 
much  was  rational,  how  much  was  irrational^ 
in  the  contention  of  the  Puritans. 

But  there  were  Puritans  and  Puritans. 
The  early  Separatists,  Robert  Browne,  Henry 
Barrowe,  John  Greenwood,  and  their  allies, 
assaulted  Cartwright  and  the  Presbyterians 
with  a  vehemence  as  fierce  as  that  with  which 
Cartwright  and  the  Presbyterians  assaulted 
Whitgift  and  the  High  Commission.  Look- 
ing back  upon  the  controversies  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan times,  we  are  able  to  see  that  the 
Presbyterians  and  Separatists  were  really 
fighting  under  the  same  flag,  that  at  heart 
they  held  the  same  principles;  but  these 
principles  received  in  the  writings  and 
*  gathered  Churches'  of  the  Separatists  so 
intense  and  audacious  an  expression  that  the 
moderate  men  were  filled  with  dismay  and 
horror.  If,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  the  main 
movement  of  Puritanism  has  become  '  unin- 
telligible,' 'incredible,'  'delirious,'  it  may 
be  assumed  that  Congregationalism,  which 
is  one  of  the  extreme  developments  of 
Puritan  principles,  must  be  separated  by 
impassable  gulfs  from  modem  thought  and 
modern  faith. 

The  root-principle  of  Congregationalism, 
which  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  a  former 
paper,*  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  remote 
from  the  modern  Christian  mind,  for  it  has 
a  place  in  the  recognized  theology  of  all 
Evangelical  Churches.  The  religious  com- 
munities which  were  originated  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Revival  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
religious  communities  which  received  from 
the  Revival  fresh  inspiration  and  vigour, 
have,   during  the  last  hundred  years,  re- 
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asserted  with  great  seriousness  and  awe  the 
infinite  contrast  hetwcen  those  who  are  loyal 
to  Christ  and  those  who  are  not,  between  the 
lost  and  the  saved.  The  emphasis  with 
which  Congregationalism  maintains  that  the 
members  of  Christian  .Churches  should  be 
Christians  is,  therefore,  intelligible  to  all 
Evangelicals;  and  the  struggle  in  which 
Congregational ists  have  been  engaged  for 
three  hundred  years,  in  their  endeavour  to 
express  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
the  infinite  significance  of  conversion,  of 
faith  in  Christ,  of  regeneration,  ought  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all 
who  care  for  Evangelical  theology.  Indeed 
this  polemic  involves  something  of  even 
greater  importance  than  Evangelical  theo- 
logy. It  is  a  declaration  that  the  religious 
difference  between  those  who  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  those  who  revolt 
against  it  is  immeasurable ;  it  is  an  endeavour 
to  bring  home  to  men  the  reality  of  sin  and 
of  righteousness ;  and,  to  say  everything  in 
a  word,  it  is  the  translation  into  polity  of  the 
great  spiritual  law,  *He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'  The 
Idea  of  the  Church — that  'august  society 
of  saints' — is  outraged  when  the  dead 
and  the  living,  the  lost  and  the  saved,  those 
who  are  living  in  the  light  of  the  Divine 
joy,  and  those  on  whom  '  the  wrath  of  God ' 
abides,  are  received  into  communion  to- 
gether. 

And — passing  from  the  Idea  of  the  Church 
to  its  Functions, — these  also  require  that, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  secured,  all  that  are 
in  the  Church  should  be  loyal  to  Christ's 
authority,  and  should  have  received  the  il- 
lumination of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  It  is  at 
this  point  that  Congregationalism  breaks 
openly  with  more  moderate  Puritanism. 
Henry  Barrowe  expresses  one  of  the  decisive 
and  characteristic  elements  of  the  Congre- 
gational theory  in  the  following  words — 

It  is  manifest  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  ?iave  a  like  interett  in  Christ,  in  His 
Word,  in  the  Faith;  that  they  altogether  make 
one  body  unto  Him ;  that  M  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  belong  to  that  body  together.  All 
the  actions  of  the  Church,  as  prayers,  cen- 
sures, sacraments,  faith,  &c.,  be  the  actions  of 
them  all  jointly,  and  of  every  one  of  them 
severally;  although  the  Body,  unto  diverse 
actions,  use  such  members  as  it  knoweth  most 
fit  to  the  same.* 

The  essence  of  the  whole  controversy  be- 
tween Congregationalism  and  those  forms  of 
Church   polity  with  which  it  is  most  fre- 

♦Barrowe's  'Brief  Discovery  of  the  False 
Church/  p.  85.     1590. 


quently  brought  into  collision,  lies  in  what 
is  affirmed  in  this  passage. 

Every  Christian  Church  is  a  living  orga- 
nism. Its  separate  members  have  their 
separate  functions.  Some  are  appointed  to 
teach ;  some  may  be  appointed  to  exhort ; 
some  to  take  charge  of  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  community.  It  has  its  rulers,  and  its 
rulers  claim  obedience.  But  if  it  is  true 
that '  all  the  members  of  the  Church  have  a 
like  interest  in  Christ,  in  His  Word,  in  the 
Faith ; '  if  it  is  true  that  all  the  affairs  of 
the  Churph  are  the  affairs  of  all  its  members, 
then  Barrowe  is  right  in  the  inference  which 
he  draws  from  this  principfe  later  on,  when 
he  sayi 


Now,  then,  seeing  every  member  hath  in- 
terest in  the  public  actions  of  the  Church,  and 
together  shall  bear  blame  for  the  defaults  of 
the  same  ;  .and  seeing  all  our  communion 
must  be  in  the  truth,  and  that  we  are  not  to 
be  drawn  by  any  into  any  willing  or  known 
transgression  of  God*s  law ;  who  can  deny  but 
every  particular  member  hath  power,  yea  and 
ought,  to  examine  the  manner  of  administer- 
ing the  sacraments,  as  also  the  estate,  dis- 
order, or  transgressions  of  the  whole  Church, 
yea,  and  not  to  join  in  any  known  transgres- 
sion with  them,  but  rather  to  call  them  all  to 
repentance,  &c.,  and  if  he  find  them  obstinate 
and  hardened  in  their  sin,  rather  to  leave 
their  fellowship  than  to  partake  with  them 
in  wickedness. 

With  words  like  these  before  us,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  alarm,  the  in- 
dignation, the  terror,  created  by  the  early 
Congregationalists.  Their  theory  seemed  to 
menace  the  Church  with  universal  anarchy. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  form 
in  which  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
private  members  of  the  Church  was  some- 
times stated  justified  grave  apprehension. 
Every  individual  Christian  seemed  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  attributes  of  an  infallible 
critic  of  doctrine,  polity,  and  administration. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  were  every  man's  duty  to 
insist  that  his  own  judgment  should  be  a 
law  to  the  Church.  The  duty  of  recogniz- 
ing in  others  the  same  access  to  the  mind 
and  will  of  Christ  that  a  man  claims  for 
himself  was  not  stated  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness and  force.  Nor  was  it  remembered 
that,  though  Christian  men  *  have  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  and  know  all  things,' 
moral  idiosyncrasies,  and  differences  of  in- 
tellectual power  and  of  intellectual  discipline 
will  always  affect  the  manner  in  which  dif- 
ferent men  who  are  equally  loyal  to  Christ 
will  suppose  that  the  law  of  Christ  is  to  be 
fulfilled  in  practice. 

But  to  make  any  impression  on  sluggish 
and  hostile  minds,  it  is  necessary  to  say  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  to  say  it  without  sur- 
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rounding  it  with  the  limitations  which  would 
■obscure  its  meaning  and  fetter  its  force. 
The  issue  which  was  raised  by  Congrega- 
tionalism is  of  supreme  importance:  Has 
■Christ  placed  the  affairs  of  His  Church  in 
charge  of  Church  officers  or  in  charge  of  all 
CJhristians?  It  was  the  contention  of  the 
Congregational ists  that  the  corruptions  of 
Christendom  had  arisen  from  the  surrender 
and  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the 
Christian  commonalty. 

The  people,  upon  a  superstitious  reverence 
and  preposterous  estimation  unto  their  teachers 
and  elders,  resigned  up  SU  things,  even  their 
duty,  interest,  liberty,  prerogative  into  their 
hands;  suffering  them  to  alter  and  dispose  of 
all  things  after  their  own  lusts,  without  in- 
quiry or  controlment.  Whereupon  the  true 
pattern  of  Christ^s  Testament,  so  highly  and 
with  so  great  charge  incommended  by  the 
apostles  unto  the  fidelity  of  the  whole  Church, 
was  soon  neglected  and  cast  aside,  especially 
by  these  evil  workmen,  these  governors,  who 
«ome  of  them  affecting  the  pre-eminence  sought 
to  draw  an  absolute  power  into  their  own 
hands,  perverting  those  offices  of  more  labour 
and  care  into  swelling  titles  of  fleshly  pomp 
and  worldly  dignity.* 

To  effect  a  complete  and  permanent  Re- 
formation, it  was  necessary  to  recall  the 
Christian  commonalty  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  they  had  at  first  neglected 
through  their  own  indifference,  and  which, 
according  to  Barrowe,  they  had  afterwards 
lost  through  the  ambition  of  the  priesthood. 
It  was  of  the  duties  rather  than  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  commonalty  that  the  early 
Congregationalists  were  thinking.  It  was 
necessary  to  recover  *  rights '  in  order  to  dis- 
charge 'duties;'  about  the  *  rights'  apart 
from  the  'duties'  they  were  very  indiffer- 
ent. The  whole  method  and  tone  of  the 
controversy  differed  widely  from  very  much 
that  we  have  become  familiar  with  in  recent 
times.  Men  were  not  invited  to  become 
Congregationalists,  because  Congregational- 
ism gave  them  the  power  to  choose  their 
own  ministers,  and  to  control,  according  to 
their  own  tastes  and  wishes,  the  conduct  of 
worship  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
Nobody  would  have  cared  enough  for  Con- 
gregationalism to  be  imprisoned  for  it,  to  be 
hung  for  it,  if  this  had  been  the  meaning  of 
the  movement.  Men  were  told  that  Christ 
had  trusted  His  truth  and  His  laws  to  the 
fidelity  of  all  who  loved  Him ;  that  no  Chris- 
tian man  could  escape  the  responsibility 
which  this  trust  imposed ;  and  that  at  what- 
ever cost  and  in  the  face  of  whatever  peril 
the  responsibility  must  be  discharged.  They 
were  invited  to  separate  themselves  from  the 

*  'Brief  Discovery,'  p.  3. 


national  Establishment  that  they  might  be 
loyal  to  the  trust  they  had  received  froni 
Christ,  and  that  they  might  so  escape 
His  final  condemnation.  Only  in  'gathered 
Churches,'  consisting  of  devout  and  spiritual 
members,  could  the  Christian  commonalty 
fulfil  the  functions  to  which  they  were  di- 
vinely called.  That  these  Churches  should 
have  *  rulers '  was  part  of  the  will  of  Christ, 
and  both  Browne  and  Barrowe  insisted  on 
the  duty  of  honouring  and  obeying  them ; 
that  they  should  have  'teachers'  was  also 
part  of  the  will  of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  taught  to  listen  with  respect  and  con- 
sideration to  those  who  teach  them  ;  but  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  whole  life  of 
the  Church  lies  with  the  Church  itself,  not 
with  the  ministers  alone.  Whatever  powers 
may  be  entrusted  to  pastor,  teacher,  elders, 
deacons,  the  Church  can  never  surrender  its 
own  supreme  authority,  for  the  retention  of 
this  authority  is  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  its  duties.  It  must  take  guarantees  that 
those  whom  it  appoints  to  office  shall  be 
loyal  to  their  trust ;  if  they  are  persistently 
disloyal  it  must  have  the  power  of  removing 
them.  The  Church — the  whole  Church — is 
responsible  for  the  persons  who  are  received 
into  membership  and  retained  in  member- 
ship ;  for  the  order  of  worship ;  for  the  sub- 
stance, at  least,  of  the  teaching  which  is 
given  to  the  Church  itself,  and  which  is 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Church  to  people 
outside. 

In  this  region,  as  many  will  think,  Con- 
gregationalism becomes  '  unintelligible,'  '  in- 
credible,' '  delirious,'  That  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, farmers,  ploughmen,  and  serving- 
men,  women  harassed  with  household  cares, 
or  earning  their  living  as  household  servants, 
or  in  workshops  and  factories,  should  be 
charged  with  such  responsibilities,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  having  any  competence  to 
meet  them,  will  to  many  people  seem  pre- 
posterous. What  can  such  persons  know  of 
the  deep  mysteries  of  theology  ?  How  can 
they  be  expected  to  form  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment on  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  on  conflicting 
theories  of  the  atonement,  on  the  contro- 
versies concerning  Augustinianism,  contro- 
versies extending  over  fourteen  centuries, 
and  dividing  saints  from  saints,  theologians 
from  theologians?  What  can  they  know 
tibout  the  researches  and  the  principles 
which  must  determine  questions  relating  to 
the  canon  and  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  books?  How  can  they  be  trusted 
to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  concerning  the 
sacraments,  concerning  the  true  polity  of 
the  Church,  concerning  the  modes  of  wor- 
ship which  are  most  in  harmony  with  the 
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genias  of  the  Christian  revelation  and  most 
conducive  to  the  spiritual  strength  of  the 
Christian  Church?  In  the  administration 
of  discipline,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
such  persons  will  have  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  ethical  principles  of  Christ,  will 
be  competent  to  discern  the  true  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  complex  aSairs  of 
human  life,  will  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
personal  antipathies  and  personal  prejudices 
which  would  disturb  their  impartiality  and 
destroy  the  moral  authority  of  their  deci- 
sions? Can  such  persons  be  even  trusted  with 
the  election  of  their  own  religious  teachers 
and  rulers?  Are  they  competent  to  judge 
of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualifications 
of  a  pastor  or  preacher?  Will  they  not 
think  very  little  of  the  sagacity,  of  the 
knowledge,  of  the  just  discrimination,  of 
the  steadfast  integrity,  of  the  deep  devout- 
nesa  necessary  to  the  office,  and  will  they 
not  be  caught  by  the  charm  of  a  pleasant 
manner,  by  vivacity,  by  fluency,  by  many 
other  superficial  attractions  which  are  quite 
separable  from  the  real  elements  of  effi- 
ciency? Is  it  not  certain  that  a  Church 
polity  which  assumes  in  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  a  Church  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
sources which  very  few  of  them  can  possess, 
will  lead  to  confusion,  scandal,  and  disaster  ? 
Our  principal  reply  to  these  objections  is 
a  very  simple  one.  We  take  the  New  Tes- 
tament seriously.  We  believe  that  those 
whom  Christ  redeems  from  'this  present 
evil  world  *  and  translates  into  His  kingdom 
receive  a  Divine  life  and  a  Divine  light,  and 
are  taught  of  God.  The  measures  of  spiri- 
tual illumination  and  of  spiritual  strength 
given  to  different  men  vary.  Shining  in 
the  same  heaven,  'star  differcth  from  star 
in  glory.^  But  a  man's  rank  in  the  Divine 
kingdom  is  not  determined  by  his  social  ob- 
scurity or  distinction,  or  by  the  extent  of  his 
secular  knowledge,  or  by  the  degree  of  his 
general  intellectual  culture.  The  serving- 
man  may  know  more  of  the  mind  of  God 
than  the  scholar ;  the  man  who  works  at  the 
forge  than  the  man  who  fills  a  professor's 
chnir;  and  the  maid  may  have  a  keener  and 
truer  spiritual  vision  than  the  mistress.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  Cliristian  Church  is  a 
perpetual  witness  for  democracy,  and  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  harsh  and  often  ini- 
quitous gradations  of  rank  in  secular  socie- 
ty, it  illustrates  the  true  equality  of  man- 
kind. There  is  truth  in  this  assertion,  but 
not  the  whole  truth.  The  Church  does  not 
merely  refuse  to  recognize  and  confirm  the 
inequalities  of  the  world ;  it  often  reverses 
the  in.  There  are  gradations  of  rank  in  the 
Divine  kingdom  as  well  as  in  secular  states, 
but  it  often  happens  that,  in  passing  from 


the  inferior  to  the  nobler  order,  'the  first 
become  last  and  the  last  first' 

Congregationalism  affirms  that  any  systeoi 
of  Church  polity  that  does  not  recognize  the 
wonderful  endowments  conferred  on  the 
Christian  commonalty  must  be  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  Christ  The  early  advocates 
of  our  theory  often  failed  to  make  the 
real  meaning  of  their  position  clear.  They 
pleaded  apostolic  precedents  as  though  all 
apostolic  precedents  had  the  authority  of  a 
formal  law.  They  appealed  to  'texts'  when 
they  should  have  appealed  to  principles. 
They  seemed  to  fetter  the  Church  to  the 
customs  of  the  primitive  age  when  they  were 
really  claiming  the  very  largest  freedom. 
But  we  must  judge  them  by  the  spirit  of 
their  writings  rather  than  the  letter;  we 
must  remember  what  were  the  methods  of 
controversy  in  their  times ;  we  must  let  the 
profound  and  far-reaching  principles  asserted 
on  one  page  control  the  formal  argument 
developed  on  the  next  If  we  sweep  away 
what  may  have  seemed  to  themselves  the 
strongest  supports  of  their  position,  dismiss 
all  their  curious  appeals  to  Jewish  history, 
reject  their  quotations  from  Jewish  prophets 
as  exegetically  unsound,  and,  if  exegetically 
sound,  wholly  irrelevant,  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  organization  of  the  Churches 
of  Galatia  and  the  Church  at  Corinth  is  the 
type  to  which  modern  Churches  are  bound 
to  conform,  their  contention  loses  nothing 
of  its  real  strength.  Their  main  plea  be- 
comes stronger  when  separated  from  the 
ingenuities  and  subtleties  which  divert  at- 
tention from  the  real  issue. 

Are  we  to  take  the  New  Testament  se- 
riously ?  This  is  the  question  which  settles 
a  large  part  of  the  controversy.  What  ac- 
count are  we  to  give  of  those  who  have  be- 
lieved in  Christ  and  who  are  regenerate  of 
the  Uoly  Ghost?  About  the  blessedness 
and  dignity  which  they  are  all  to  possess  on 
the  other  side  of  death,  we  can  say  little. 
For  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  they  will 
be,  when  through  one  millennium  after  an- 
other, their  power,  wisdom,  and  righteous- 
ness will  receive  perpetual  development 
under  the  kindlier  conditions  of  the  world 
to  come;  and  the  immense  possibilities  of 
their  wonderful  destiny  should  make  us  re- 
gard with  reverence  and  awe  the  obscurest 
of  men  who  have  received  the  life  of  God. 
But  are  they  now  the  sons  of  God  ?  Is  it 
true  that  they  dwell  in  Christ  and  that 
Christ  dwells  in  them,  that  they  have  '  the 
mind  of  Christ,'  ^bat  they  have  received  the 
'  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,'  that  they 
are  confederate  with  Christ  in  His  prolonged 
contest  with  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  man- 
kind?    Is  it  true  that  every  Christian  man 
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— ^Dot  priests  alone,  not  ministers  alone,  but 
every  Christian  man,  whether  peasant  or 
prince,  gentle  or  simple,  whether  rich  in 
secular  learning  or  destitute  of  it — is  charged 
to  defend  and  perpetuate  Hhe  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,*  and  to  do  his  best  to 
get  the  will  of  God  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven  ?  Congregationalism  answers  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative,  attributes  to 
every  Christian  man  amazing  prerogatives 
and  powers,  insists  that  these  are  the  ground 
of  grave  duties,  requires  the  polity  of  the 
Church  to  be  so  constructed  that  every 
Christian  man  shall  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  taking  part  in  the  main- 
tenance and  defence  of  the  truth  of  Christ 
and  in  the  assertion  of  His  authority.  In 
other  words,  according  to  the  Congrega- 
tional theory,  the  affairs  of  the  Church  are 
the  affairs  of  every  member  of  the  Church ; 
and  to  entrust  the  exclusive  charge  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  worship  to  a  sacerdotal 
or  ministerial  order  is  to  suppress  the  func- 
tions and  to  paralyze  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  commonalty. 

The  direct  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  not  release  men  from  the  duty  of  learn- 
ing the  will  of  Christ  from  the  discourses 
delivered  by  Him  during  His  earthly  life 
and  from  the  writings  of  His  apostles;  nor 
does  it  release  them  from  the  duty  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  those  permanent  ministries 
which  He  has  instituted  for  the  increase  of 
the  spiritual  knowledge  of  His  people  and 
the  discipline  of  their  righteousness.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  a  Congregational  Church  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  secure  for  all  the 
members  the  amplest  instruction  in  Chris- 
tian faith  and  duty.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  know  the  rudiments  of  the  gospel. 
They  have  something  more  to  do  than  to 
save  their  own  souls.  In  Churches  which 
entrust  the  clergy  with  all  the  functions  of 
government,  it  may  be  sufficient  if  the  Chris- 
tian intelligence  of  the  clergy  is  adequately 
disciplined.  In  Churches  which  divide  these 
functions  between  the  clergy  and  represen- 
tative laymen,  it  may  be  sufficient  if,  in  ad- 
ditibn  to  the  clergy,  a  fair  number  of  laymen 
have  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  contents  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  for 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  Church,  though 
comparatively  un instructed,  may  have  the 
sense  to  recognize  and  to  elect  the  men  who 
are  competent  to  discharge  duties  which  are 
beyond  their  own  strength.  But  Congre- 
gationalism makes  heavy  demands  on  the 
Christian  commonalty,  and  these  demands 
will  never  be  met  unless  all  the  members  of 
a  Church  are  well  taught.  The  Evangelical 
Revival  of  the  last  century,  while  it  con- 
ferred on  Congregational  Churches  blessings 


of  immeasurable  value,  disturbed  the  true 
Congregational  tradition ;  it  led  us  to  think 
that  Our  work  was  done  when  we  had  pre- 
vailed upon  men  to  repent  of  sin  and  to 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  revealed  through 
Christ  for  eternal  redemption.  Our  wiser 
fathers  thought  that  when  this  Divine  tri- 
umph was  achieved  their  own  work  had 
only  begun.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  of 
the  truth  to  say  that  we  have  reversed  the 
parts  which  in  their  judgment  belong  to  God 
and  to  the  Church  in  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind; but  it  might  be  almost  said  that  the 
early  Congregationalists  left  the  conversion 
of  men  very  much  in  Gpd^s  hands,  and  made 
it  the  chief  duty  of  the  Church  to  discipline 
and  perfect  the  Christian  life  of  those  who 
were  already  Christians;  we  have  thought 
that  for  the  conversion  of  men  the  Church 
is  largely  responsible,  and  we  have  left  them 
in  God*s  hands  for  the  development  of 
Christian  power  and  righteousness. 

One  of  Robert  Browne's  books  is  an 
illustration  of  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  full  and  exact  Christian  know- 
ledge. He  calls  it  *  A  Book  which  showeth 
the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians; and,  how  unlike  they  are  unto  Turks 
and  Papists  and  Heathen  folk.  Also,  the 
Points  and  Parts  of  all  Divinity,  that  is,  of 
the  revealed  Will  and  Word  of  God  are 
declared  by  their  several  Definitions  and 
Divisions,  in  order  as  followeth.'  It  is 
something  very  different  from  the  brief  and 
simple  *  Manuals'  of  Congregational  princi- 
ples which  some  ministers  are  in  the  habit 
of  placing  in  the  hands  of  all  candidates 
for  Church  fellowship.  Browne's  treatise 
contains  a  system  of  divinity,  of  ethics,  and 
of  ecclesiastical  polity;  and  from  point  to 
point  he  carries  on  a  polemic  with  Romish 
and  Anglican  error  and  corruption.  He 
begins  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
glorious  perfections  of  God,  and  His  autho- 
rity ;  goes  on  to  the  fall  of  man  and  its 
consequences;  then  passes  to  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord,  His  atonement  and  the  doctrine 
of  redemption.  He  then  states  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  election,  and  effectual  call- 
ing; then  discusses  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments; 
and  then  the  standing  and  privileges  of 
Christians.  After  a  brief  account  of  Jewish 
ceremonies,  he  defines  and  illustrates  what 
he  describes  as  the  general  duties  of  religion 
and  holiness — repentance,  faith,  the  honour- 
ing of  God,  obedience  to  God.  Then  he 
gives  an  account  of  'special  duties'  to  be 
discharged  for  the  name  and  kingdom  of 
God — public  worship  and  the  keeping  of 
the  sabbath.  He  then  passes  to  social 
duties,  states  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
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daties  and  qualifications  of  rulers — includ- 
ing those  who  hold  office  in  the  Church, 
civil  governors,  husbands,  parents;  he  dis- 
cusses the  grounds  of  their  authority  and 
the  obligations  which  their  authority  im- 
poses on  them.  He  further  states  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  duties  of  *  inferiors,'  and 
insists  with  great  resoluteness  on  the  esteem, 
honour,  and  submission  which  are  due  to 
those  who  *have  the  rule  over  them,'  He 
then  deals  with  our  obligations  to  persons  to 
whom  we  are  not  bound  by  dennite  rela- 
tions— to  good  men,  to  the  miserable.  The 
book  closes  with  an  account  of  what  he 
describes  as  strictly  personal  duties,  and  he 
treats  of  chastity,  industry,  providence,  jus- 
tice, fidelity,  equity,  truth,  simplicity,  and 
'  secresv ' ;  *  he  denounces  slander  and 
covetousness. 

What  is  specially  interesting  about  this 
curious  book  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter.  As  the  book  lies  open  before  you, 
the  column  which  occupies  the  left  half  of 
the  left-hand  page  consists  of  questions  and 
answers  on  the  subjects  I  have  enumerated. 
These  are  given  in  plain  language,  and 
printed  in  a  bold,  clear  type.  In  the  right- 
hand  column  of  the  same  page  there  are 
questions  and  answers,  exhibiting  the  errors 
or  corruptions  which  are  opposed  to  the 
truths  and  virtues  which  are  stated  in  the 
first  column.  The  questions  and  answers  in 
the  first  column  are  to  be  studied  and 
mastered  by  all.  The  questions  and  answers 
in  the  second  column  *  simple  people  may 
pass  over;'  they  are  intended  to  arm  those 
who  are  fairly  intelligent  but  uneducated, 
against  the  erroneous  doctrines  and  the 
erroneous  ethics  of  '  Turks  and  Papists  and 
Heathen  Folk.'  On  the  right-hand  page,  in 
small  type,  Browne  developes  his  system 
scholastically,  in  formal  definitions.  The 
treatise  was  obviously  meant  to  be  a  text- 
book for  the  Congregational  Churches,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  those  who  mastered  it 
would  have  a  fulness  and  definiteness  of 
religious  and  ethical  thought  which  are  not 
very  common  in  our  days.  The  book 
brings  vividly  home  to  us  the  judgment 
of  the  early  Congregationalists  on  the  kind 
and  extent  of  knowledge  which  should  be 
acquired  by  every  member  of  a  Christian 
Church. 

I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  illustration 
of  the  spiritusJ  audacity  of  Congregational- 
ism. In  Robert  Browne's  book,  of  which 
I  have  just  given  an  account,  there  are  two 

*  He  dwells  on  the  duty  of  keeping  '  secret 
things'  secret.  I  suppose  that  even  in  the 
Coneregatiooal  Churches  of  the  heroic  times, 
trouble  sometimes  came  from  thoughtless  gossip 
and  the  betrayal  of  confidence. 


definitions  which  are  worth  considering.. 
He  says— 

The  Church  planted  or  gathered  is  a  com- 
pany or  number  of  Christians  or  believers,, 
which  by  a  willing  covenant  made  with  their 
God  are  under  the  government  of  Qod  and 
Christ,  and  keep  His  laws  in  one  holy  com- 
munion  The  Kingdom  of  Chriit  is- 

His  office  of  government  whereby  He  useth 
the  obedience  of  His  people  to  keep  His  laws 
and  commandments  to  their  salvation  and 
welfare. 

In  the  passages  which  precede  and  /ollow 
those  which  I  have  quoted,  there  is  a  mys- 
tical identification  of  Christ  with  the  Church,, 
and  with  all  the  acts  of  the  Church.  Hi» 
theory  is  that  by  *a  willing  covenant  made 
with  their  God '  the  members  of  a  Christian 
Church  accept  the  Divine  will  as  their 
absolute  law.  In  worship,  faith,  polity,  and 
administration  they  acknowledge  no  other 
authority  than  the  law  of  Christ  And 
through  them  the  authority  of  Christ  is  to- 
be  visibly  maintained.  The  union  between 
Christ  and  them  is  so  intimate  that,  to  use 
the  technical  language  of  the  times,  the 
Church  has  part  in  the  prophetic,  the 
priestly  and  the  regal  offices  of  its  Head. 
Christ  teaches  through  the  lips,  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Church;  intercedes  in  the 
intercession  of  all  its  members;  and  when 
the  assembled  Church  pronounces  its  solemn 
decisions,  its  acts  of  government  are  the 
acts  of  its  Lord.  What  is  bound  on  earth 
is  bound  in  heaven,  and  what  is  loosed  on 
earth  is  loosed  in  heaven. 

In  other  words,  every  Christian  Church  ia 
a  supernatural  society.  It  is  the  permanent 
home  of  God.  It  is  consecrated  by  the 
*Real  Presence'  of  Christ.  The  awful 
splendour  which  dwelt  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  but  the  symbol  and  prophecy  of 
a  more  august  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
Church.  When  its  members  are  assembled 
together  in  Christ's  name  they  have  not 
merely  the  written  records  of  His  earthly 
ministry  to  guide,  instruct,  console,  and 
animate  them;  Christ  Hiraeelf  is  among 
them.  Nor  does  He  stand  apart  from  them^ 
isolated  in  His  Divine  majesty.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Church  are  sanctioned  by  His 
authority.  Its  prayers  are  made  His  own^ 
*For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  1  in  the 
midst  of  them.' 

It  was  for  this  lofty  coBception  of  the 
functions  of  the  Church  that  the  early  Con- 
gregationalists  endured  imprisonment,  exile,, 
and  death.  Poor  men  and  poor  women 
were  inspired  by  it  with  the  courage  of 
heroes  and  the  endurance  of  martyrs.  They, 
too,  had  seen  *  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jem- 
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salem  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,' 
with  its  gates  of  pearl,  its  foundations  of 
precious  stones,  and  the  nations  of  the  saved 
walking  in  its  golden  streets.  It  was  a 
glorious  vision,  worth  suffering  for,  worth 
dying  for. 

Yes,  it  may  be  said,  but  only  a  vision, 
and  a  vision  which,  to  use  Mr.  Carlyle's 
language  again,  was  'incredible'  and  'deliri- 
ous.' It  is  well  for  the  human  race,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  men  to  whom  visions, 
seen  in  the  diviner  hours  of  life,  are  truer 
than  all  the  common  experiences  of  com- 
mon days.  Congregationalism,  as  (Conceived 
by  its  founders,  was  an  ideal  polity.  Those 
of  us  who  inherit  their  principles  and  tra- 
ditions are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  it 
remains  an  ideal  polity.  It  can  become 
actual  only  when  the  members  of  Christian 
Churches  touch  the  height  of  that  perfection 
to  which  the  Divine  will  calls  them,  and 
achieve  that  perfect  union  with  Christ  which 
is  the  final  triumph  of  faith  and  the  ultimate 
condition  of  righteousness.  Other  systems 
of  polity  recognize  and  provide  for  the 
infirmities  and  follies  and  perversities  of 
Christian  men.  Congregationalism  assumes 
that  they  are  altogether  loyal  to  the  thought 
and  will  of  Christ ;  it  trusts  with  a  complete 
and  unreserved  confidence  to  the  power  and 
supremacy  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  actual  condition 
of  Christendom  systems  which  take  guar- 
antees against  human  passion  and  human 
error  may  *  work '  better ;  but  to  some  of  us 
the  idealism  of  Congregationalism  has  a 
fascination  and  charm.  The  way  is  left 
open  for  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
idea.  Guarantees  which  repress  the  out- 
break of  evil  passions  may  dso  repress  the 
free  movement  of  the  divinest  forces.  A 
*  strong'  government  may  be  necessary  to 
curb  and  check  revolt,  but  it  is  likely  to 
impair  the  energy  which  is  possible  to  only 
a  free  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  true  con- 
ception of  Christian  life  and  fellowship  is 
seriously  violated,  Congregationalism  often 
shows  itself  capable  of  providing  informal 
remedies  for  evils  which  its  principles  and 
ideal  constitution  decline  to  recognize  as 
possible.  Just  as  under  the  freest  secular 
governments  the  usual  guarantees  of  liberty 
are  formally  suspended  in  times  of  national 
disturbance,  so  there  are  informal  modifica- 
tions introduced  into  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  Congregational  Churches  when  the 
members  are  unfaithful  to  the  ideal  of  saint- 
liness ;  and  the  natural  results  of  their  un- 
faithfulness are,  to  some  extent,  averted. 
The  organization  adjusts  itself  to  the  life. 
But  the  main  lines  of  the  polity  are  preserved, 


and  when  better  days  come,  the  Church  is 
able  to  resume  all  its  functions.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  violent  explosions  occur;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  me  either  more  violent  or 
more  destructive  than  the  catastrophes  which 
occasionally  occur  in  Churches  which  are 
more  careful  to  provide  against  the  perils 
which  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature. 

It  is  usual  for  Congregation alists  to  claim 
for  their  ecclesiastical  ancestors  a  chief  place 
in  that  protracted  and  complicated  struggle 
which  has  secured  for  the  English  people 
their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  which 
will  never  be  brought  to  a  close  until  it  has 
secured  for  them  complete  religious  equality. 
The  claim  can  be  sustained  by  decisive 
proofs.  But  we  make  a  grave  mistake  if 
we  attribute  to  the  Elizabethan  Congrega- 
tionalists  the  theory  of  individual  rights 
which  underlies  most  of  the  modern  argu- 
ments aorainst  the  interference  of  the  State 
with  religious  faith  and  worship.  Nor  does 
this  theory  appear  to  have  been  discovered 
by  the  Congregationalists  of  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  real  character  of  the  early  Congrega- 
tional struggle  against  the  Crown  cannot  be 
understood  unless  we  remember  the  Congre- 
gational conception  of  the  Church.  As  we 
have  seen,  Browne,  Barrowe,  Greenwood, 
Penry,  and  their  brethren  believed  that  a 
Church  is  a  society  instituted  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Christ  and  actually  governed  by  His 
will.  Christ  alone  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  be  received  into  the  society, 
and  who  shall  be  excluded  from  it  Christ 
al'one  has  the  right  to  determine  its  polity 
and  its  modes  of  worship.  When  *  by  one 
blast  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  trumpet '  all  Eng- 
lishmen were  made  members  of  the  national 
Church,  and  were  required  under  penalty  to 
attend  its  services,  the  complaint  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists was  not  that  the  queen  had 
trampled  on  the  personal  rights  and  violated 
the  freedom  of  the  English  people,  but  that 
she  had  usurped  the  authority  of  Christ. 
'  No  prince  can  make  any  a  member  of  the 
Church.'  When  she  imposed  on  the  nation 
a  system  of  Church  government  and  a  form 
of  worship,  still  they  did  not  complain  that 
she  interfered  with  their  personal  freedom. 
They  maintained  that  she  was  interfering 
with  the  prerogatives  of  Christ,  who  alone 
had  the  right  to  settle  the  government  of 
the  Church,  and  the  modes  in  which  it 
should  conduct  its  worship.  It  was  their 
contention  that  Christ  did  not  use  queens 
and  parliaments  as  the  organs  of  His  will  in 
these  high  matters,  but  those  '  Christians  or 
believers  who,'  to  quote  words  I  have  quoted 
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before,  'by  a  willing  covenant  made  with 
their  God,  are  under  the  government  of  God 
and  Christ,'  and  whose  '  obedience '  Christ 
*  aseth  ...  to  keep  His  laws  and  command- 
ments.' 

They  confessed  that  by  God's  appoint- 
ment Cseftar — the  civil  magistrate — had  au- 
thority 'to  rule  the  commonwealth  in  all 
outward  justice,  and  to  maintain  the  right, 
welfare  and  honour  thereof,  with  outward 
power,  bodily  punishments,  and  civil  forcing 
of  men.'  Some  of  them  were  extravagant 
in  their  concessions  to  the  Crown,  and  went 
so  far  as  practically  to  surrender  all  the  se- 
curities of  personal  liberty.  But  while  as  a 
religious  duty  they  rendered  to  Csesar  the 
things  which  are  Csssar's,  they  were  equally 
resolute  in  refusing  to  render  to  Csesar  the 
things  which  are  God's. 

In  more  recent  times  the  struggle  with 
the  Crown  and  the  Church  took  a  new  form. 
It  became  a  contest  for  individual  rights — 
for  what  we  call '  civil  and  religious  liberty.' 
The  later  contest,  if  it  takes  for  its  motto 
the  words  of  Christ  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
must  read  then  as  though  they  were  writ- 
ten, *  Render  to  Caosar  the  things  that  are 
Csesar's,  but  keep  for  yourselves  the  things 
which  are  your  own.'  The  question  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  State  over 
individual  citizens  is  plainly  a  very  different 
question  from  that  which  interested  the 
founders  of  English  Congregationalism. 
They  were  not  contending  for  the  rights  of 
men,  but  for  the  rights  of  Christ. 

The  controversy  in  its  more  recent  form 
is  sometimes  described  in  another  way,  a 
way  which  approximates  more  closely  to  the 
original  character  of  the  struggle.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  movement  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  description  is  not 
very  exact  and  is  open  to  some  objections ; 
but,  speaking  roughly,  it  is  a  fairly  true  ac- 
count of  the  object  of  the  early  English  Con- 
gregationalists  as  well  as  of  our  own.  We 
want  the  State  to  keep  within  its  own  pro- 
vince, and  to  leave  the  Church  to  govern  it- 
self. 

But  it  is  contended  that  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  powers  is  impossible,  that 
there  are  points  at  which  their  respective 
jurisdictions  necessarily  touch  each  other ; 
this  we  may  admit,  and  the  questions  raised 
by  the  conflict  of  authorities  are  sometimes 
intricate  and  extremely  diflScult  to  solve. 
It  is  also  contended  that  Congregational 
Churches,  in  their  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship,  are  just  as  really  under  the  control 
of  the  State  as  the  Anglican  clergy ;  and  a 
case  recently  decided  in  the  Court  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Hall  is  quoted  in  support  of  this 
contention.     In  discussing  the  Huddersfield 


Chapel  case  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
considering  some  questions  which  may  seem 
of  more  immediate  interest  than  the  lofty 
principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate in  this  paper. 

In  1873  Mr.  Stannard  became  assistant  to 
Mr.  Skinner,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  meet- 
ing in  Eamsden  Street  chapel,  Huddersfield. 
In  January,  1875,  he  became  co-pastor.  At 
that  time  a  majority  of  the  tmstees  of  the 
building  were  not  satisfied  that  Mr.  Stan- 
nard's  preaching  was  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrines  defined  in  a  schedule  to  the  trust- 
deed.  Mr.  Skinner  resigned  in  April,  1877, 
and  then  Mr.  Stannard  was  retained  to  sup- 
ply the  pulpit,  although  on  account  of  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  terms  of  the  trust- 
deed  he  was  not  appointed  to  the  pastorate. 
In  January  of  last  year  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties had  been  removed  and  he  was  elected 
pastor.  A  majority  of  the  trustees  were 
still  confident  that  his  preaching  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrinal  schedule  of  the 
deed,  and  instituted  legal  proceedings  to 
eject  him  from  the  use  of  the  building.  In 
the  suit  they  relied  principally  on  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Stannard  on  his  election  to 
the  pastorate,  in  which  he  stated  the  qualifi- 
cations with  which  he  received  the  several 
articles  of  the  schedule.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  trustees  was  sustained  by  the 
provisions  of  the  deed,  and  Mr.  Stannard 
was  therefore  declared  to  be  no  longer  min- 
ister of  Ramsden  Street  chapel. 

The  judgment  has  given  occasion  to  some 
very  wild,  incoherent,  and  unintelligent  wri- 
ting. In  an  article  on  the  case  in  a  provin- 
cial Conservative  newspaper  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  passage — 

Very  disagreeable  is  it  for  high-souled  Non- 
conformists that  certain  religious  doctrines 
and  forms  of  worship  should  be  enforced 
among  them  by  the  strong  secular  arm  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Fain  would  they  deny  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  represent  that  such  is 
the  fate  only  of  enthralled  Churchmen.  But 
unfortunately  instances  are  of  continual  oc- 
currence when  the  law  interferes  in  the  religi- 
ous affairs  of  even  the  most  stalwart  Libera- 
tionists,  and  prescribes  or  prohibits,  directs 
or  deprives,  in  a  manner  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  volumes  of  Liberationist  tall  talk. 
Denominational  organs  may  strive  to  suppress 
reports  of  the  frequent  law-suits  concerning 
Dissenting  chapels  and  doctrines  and  trust- 
deeds;  but  there  are  muny  Dissenters  who 
read  some  better  journal  than  the  sectarian 
paper,  and  they  become  painfully  aware  that 
their  leaders  and  instructor  who  profess  to 
enlighten  them  are  sedulously  endeavouring 
to  keep  them  in  the  dark  and  to  deceive  and 
mislead  them.  The  Dissenters  of  Hudders- 
field have  just  been  taught  that  they  are  un- 
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der  law,  and  that  their  chapel  and  its  affairs 
are  under  '  State  patronage  and  control,'  from 
which  the  Liberation  Society  has  never  yet 
made  any  effort  to  liberate  them,  as  all  its 
energies  have  been  directed  tp  meddling  with 
the  private  affairs  of  the  Church  instead. 


The  Times  had  an  article — less  extravagant, 
of  course — but  betraying  in  the  very  terms 
it  uses  a  very  natural  misconception  of  the 
facts  and  principles  involved  in  the  suit.  It 
began  with  these  sentences — 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  ardent 
Ritualists  that,  if  only  the  Church  were  dis- 
established, they  would  be  able  to  live  in  per- 
fect peace,  and  could  for  all  time  do  exactly 
as  each  one  liked,  without  having  the  fear  of 
Lord  Penzance  or  any  secular  authority  before 
their  eyes.  We  would  advise  those  who  har- 
bour this  delusion  to  study  a  decision  by  Vice- 
chancellor  Hall  which  we  report  to-day.  It 
will  show  that  a  religious  body  may  have  not 
the  remotest  connexion  with  the  State,  may 
embody  the  very  dissidence  of  Dissent,  and 
yet  not  escape  interference  at  the  hands  of  the 
law.  No  section  of  Nonconformists  probably 
more  desired  to  hold  aloof  from  contact  with 
secular  Courts  than  the  body  of  *  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion, otherwise  called  Independents,'  whose 
doctrines  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
for  seven  days  in  Vice- Chancel  lor  HalPs  Court. 
The  early  fathers  of  that  Church  would  have 
marvelled  much  had  they  been  told  that  they 
would  one  day  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
court  of  equity  for  aid,  and  invite  the  judges 
of  the  land  to  construe  their  articles  or  say 
what  were  their  true  doctrines.  The  force  of 
circumstances,  however,  has  brought  about 
this  strange  result. 

It  was  certain  that  the  suit  would  give  occa^ 
sion  to  a  great  deal  of  writing  of  this  sort 
The  prosecution  and  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Pel  ham  Dale  and  Mr.  Enraght  had  produced 
a  very  restless  feeling  iu  many  Churchmen. 
The  prosecutions  appeared,  at  least,  to  be 
vivid  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
has  charge  of  the  doctrine,  ritual,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  when  the  trustees  of 
Ramsden  Street  chapel  appealed  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  eject  Mr.  Stannard,  we  should 
be  told  that  Nonconformists  are  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  Churchmen,  and  that 
the  State  has  charge  of  the  doctrine,  ritual, 
and  discipline  of  Congregationalists.  A  very 
few  minutes'  reflection  will  enable  any  one 
to  discover  that  there  are  the  widest  possible 
differences  between  the  case  of  the  ejected 
Nonconformist  minister  and  the  case  of  the 
two  imprisoned  clergymen. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  Huddersficld  suit 
was  extremely  simple.  Rather  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  certain  persons  in  Hudders- 
ficld secured  a  piece  of  ground  with   the 


intention  of  erecting  a  chapel  upon  it  A 
chapel  was  erected.  The  people  who  sub- 
scribed the  money,  or  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  their  wishes,  placed  the 
building  in  trust  Thirty  years  ago,  as  I 
have  heard,  there  was  a  great  dread  in  Hud- 
dersficld of  the  movement  which  has  re- 
oeived  its  name  from  the  venerable  James 
Morison  of  Glasgow.  The  vehement  anta- 
gonism to  Calvinistic  theology  and  the  eager 
evangelistic  zeal  of  the  Morisonians  had 
created  a  considerable  number  of  congrega- 
tions in  Scotland,  and  from  time  to  time 
adventurous  representatives  of  the  move- 
ment made  raids  across  the  border.  York- 
shire Congregationalists,  or  some  of  them, 
regarded  the  creed  of  the  zealous  Scotch- 
men with  dismay.  And  so  it  happened  that 
the  founders  of  the  Ramsden  Street  chapel 
resolved  that  to  the  end  of  time  no  Armi- 
nian  heresy  should  be  preached  in  its  pulpit 
In  a  schedule  to  the  trust-deed  the  chief 
doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  were 
defined  with  a  rigour  unusual  among  Con- 
gregationalists in  recent  years,  and  the  pastor 
of  the  Church  assembling  in  the  building 
was  required,  on  his  appointment,  to  state 
in  writing  his  acceptance  of  these  definitions. 

Whether  it  is  expedient  or  just  that  such 
definitions  of  doctrine  should  be  introduced 
into  the  schedule  of  a  trust-deed  and  the 
acceptance  of  them  by  the  minister  made  the 
condition  of  his  use  of  the  building,  whether 
a  deed  so  constructed  is  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  and  genius  of  Congregationalism, 
are  questions  which  I  will  consider  later  in 
this  paper;  but  it  is  notorious  that  most 
people  who  give  money  for  the  erection  of 
a  place  of  worship  suppose  that  they  are 
acting  within  their  rights  when  they  ask  for 
securities  of  this  kind.  They  argue  that, 
since  the  building  is  erected  by  their  money, 
they  have  a  moral  right  to  prevent  it  from 
being  used  for  the  propagation  of  religious 
opinions  which  they  abhor ;  and  they  think 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  it  for  the  pur- 
poses they  want  to  promote  is  to  define  a  set 
of  doctrines  in  the  trust-deed. 

English  law  sanctions  this  claim ;  and  the 
question  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  had  to 
determine  was  whether  Mr.  Stannard  had 
satisfied  the  conditions  which  the  builders 
of  the  chapel  had  insisted  should  be  fulfilled 
by  every  minister  that  used  it.  This  was 
the  only  question  which  the  Vice-Chancellor 
would  touch.  It  was  the  only  question 
which  he  had  a  right  to  touch.  There  was 
a  natural  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stannard's  counsel  to  raise  other  issues.  He 
.referred  to  what  Dr.  Allon  is  alleged  to  be- 
lieve on  one  doctrine,  and  to  what  Mr.  Bald- 
win Brown  is  alleged  to  believe  on  another. 
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My  own  departures  from  Calvinistic  tradi- 
tions were  not  forgotten.  It  was  also  argned 
that  Congregationalists  were  unfriendly  to 
the  imposition  of  definite  creeds  either  on 
ministers  or  Churches.  The  whole  speech 
was  an  attempt  to  attribute  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor  the  functions  of  an  ecclesiastical 
judge.  He  was  asked  to  determine  the 
limits  of  Congregational  orthodoxy.  But 
he  very  properly  declined  to  assume  any  such 
responsibility.  He  put  all  these  topics 
aside.  He  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  judge, 
but  a  judge  in  Chancery.  He  declared  that 
he  had  not  to  determine  any  question  affect- 
ing Congregational  doctrine,  but  only  to  in- 
terpret the  provisions  of  a  deed.  He  said 
virtually  that  certain  persons  had  contributed 
their  money  to  erect  a  building  in  Ramsden 
Street,  that  the  law  allowed  them  to  settle 
the  terms  on  which  it  should  be  used,  that 
they  had  agreed  that  before  any  minister  was 
appointed  to  be  the  regular  and  legal  occu- 
pant of  the  pulpit  he  should  declare  in 
writing  his  assent  to  certain  doctrines,  that 
the  letter  which  Mr.  Stannard  wrote  did  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  per- 
sons who  erected  the  building,  and  that, 
therefore,  Mr.  Stannard  must  retire.  Whe- 
ther the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Stannard  were  true 
or  false,  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  his 
position  as  a  Congregational  minister,  were 
questions  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  no  concern. 

In  two  important  respects  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stannard  is  wholly  different  from  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pelham  Dale  and  Mr.  Enraght. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  State 
had  nothing  to  do  with  settling  the  doctrines 
to  be  preached  by  the  minister  of  Ramsden 
Street  chapel.  Those  doctrines  were  never 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  or 
the  Crown.  It  was  not  the  law  of  the  land 
which  laid  down  the  creed  for  the  minister 
at  Huddersfield.  The  law  has  simply  said 
that  when  people  build  a  chapel  they  are  at 
liberty  to  determine  what  use  should  be 
made  of  it ;  and  a  civil  court  has  enforced 
the  use  which  they  agreed  upon. 

The  articles  which  have  troubled  Mr. 
Stannard  were  contained  in  a  schedule  to  a 
trust-deed  drawn  up  by  private  persons  to 
determine  the  uses  of  property  created  by 
themselves.  But  the  doctrine,  the  ritual,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  been  settled  by  the  schedule  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Stannard  is  told  that  he 
cannot  use  a  certain  building  unless  he  ful- 
fils the  conditions  imposed  by  the  persons 
who  voluntarily  contributed  money  to  erect 
it  But  Mr.  Enraght  and  Mr.  Pelham  Dale 
are  told  that  they  must  obey  certain  regula- 
tions which  the  Crown  and  Parliament  have 


resolved  shall  control  the  conduct  of  publie 
worship  in  the  national  Church. 

There  is  another  and,  perhaps,  still  more- 
striking  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
Under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
Mr.  Pelham  Dale  and  Mr.  Enraght  will  be 
deprived  of  their  benefices  at  the  end  of 
three  years  if  they  do  not  discontinue  the 
ritual  which  has  been  pronounced  illegaL 
If  they  receive  other  appointments  the  law 
will  still  require  them  to  abstain  from  those 
acts  which  the  Courts  have  condemned.  If 
the  members  of  Mr.  Enraght^s  congregation 
built  him  a  new  church  they  would  have  no- 
power — ^if  he  and  they  remained  in  the 
national  Establishment — ^to  give  Mr.  Enraght 
liberty  to  conduct  the  worship  as  he  and 
they  might  desire.  Convocation  cannot 
give  him  this  liberty.  All  the  bishops  od 
the  bench  cannot  give  it  him.  We  contend 
that  he  and  his  people  are  in  bondage  to  the 
civil  power ;  for  only  the  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment can  give  them  freedom  to  worship  ac- 
cording  to  their  own  convictions  of  how  God 
ought  to  be  worshipped.  He  and  his  con- 
gregation might  worship  as  they  pleased  if 
they  became  Nonconformists.  This  is  surely 
a  decisive  proof  that  while  in  the  national 
Church  they  are  in  fetters,  and  that  only  by 
leaving  it  can  they  become  free.  Mr.  Stan- 
nard and  his  friends  are  not  in  chains.  All 
that  the  Yice-Chancellor  has  determined  is 
that  Mr.  Stanjiard  cannot  use,  to  propagate 
one  set  of  doctrines,  a  particular  building 
which  was  erected  by  private  persons  for  the 
use  of  men  who  would  propagate  another 
set  of  doctrines.  Mr.  Stannard  and  hia 
friends  can  build  another  chapel  and,  if  they 
please,  can  so  frame  the  trust-deed  that  not 
only  shall  Mr.  Stannard  be  perfectly  free, 
but  that  thirty  years  hence  the  building  may 
be  used  by  a  Comtist,  a  Buddhist,  or  a  Mor- 
mon. Mr.  Stannard  will  be  just  as  truly  a 
Congregational  minister  in  the  new  building 
as  he  was  in  the  old  building.  I  say  *  just 
as  truly,*  for  it  is  no  part  of  my  present 
business  to  determine  whether  his  alleged 
divergences  from  Congregational  traditions 
are  sufficiently  grave  to  render  it  improper 
to  describe  him  as  a  Congregational ist  The 
Vice-Chancellor  took  care  to  make  it  clear 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  determine  what 
doctrines  might  be  taught  by  a  Congrega- 
tional minister ;  but  it  has  been  the  special 
business  of  Lord  Penzance,  since  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  Divorce  Court,  to  determine 
what  ritual  may  be  celebrated  by  an  English 
clergyman. 

The  TimeSf  in  the  article  I  have  quoted, 
says — 

The  majority  of  the  trustees  wished  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stannard  to  resign  or  retire,  inas- 
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much  as  he  had  ceased  to  conform  to  the  creed 
of  the  Church.  He  resisted  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  lawful 
freedom,  and  that  he  had  the  approbation  of 
the  bulk  of  his  congregation;  and  a  Vice- 
Ohaneellor  Tiad  to  1)€  called  in  to  settle  the  dif- 
ference. 

Nothing  could  be  more  inaccurate.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  was  not  called  in  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Stannard  conformed  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church  or  whether  he  had  kept 
within  the  lawful  bounds  of  freedom.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
action  was  raised,  the  creed  of  Mr.  Stannard 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Church — that  is,  of  the 
society  of  communicants  meeting  in  Rams- 
den  Street.  What  the  Church  believed,  and 
whether  Mr.  Stannard  conformed  to*  that 
belief,  were  not  the  subjects  in  dispute. 
The  whole  question  was  about  the  theologi- 
cal articles  in  a  trust-deed  which  settled  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  a  particular  building 
erected  by  private  funds,  and  about  Mr. 
Stannard*s  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these 
articles.  In  the  case  of  the  ritualistic  clergy- 
men, the  question  turned  on  the  law  of  the 
Church  itself — ^the  way  in  which  Mr.  Pelbam 
Dale  and  Mr.  Enraght  are  required  by  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  to  celebrate  their 
worship.  Their  position  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  With  their  views  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  in  this  country  permits  su- 
preme authority  in  matters  of  faith,  ritual, 
and  discipline  to  be  exerted  by  the  civil 
power,  they  cannot  separate  from  the  Church 
without  being  guilty  of  schism  ;  they  cannot 
remain  in  it  without  being  bound  by  their 
consciences  to  break  the  law. 

The  Ramsden  Street  suit  may  be  of  some 
service  to  Nonconformists  if  it  compels  them 
to  re-consider  their  recent  customs  in  relation 
to  trust-deeds.  That  men  have  a  right  to 
control  and  limit  the  uses  of  property  for 
ten  thousand  years  after  their  death — if  the 
world  should  last  so  long — is  a  very  curious 
yet  very  common  hallucination.  What 
greater  right  has  one  generation  than 
another  to  .declare  ho\^  anything  that  the 
world  contains  shall  be  used  to  the  end  of 
time  ?  The  world  belongs  to  the  living,  not 
to  the  dead.  The  men  who  lived  three 
hundred  years  ago,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  had  no  more  exclusive 
property  in  the  world  than  their  predeces- 
sors ;  they  had  no  more  exclusive  property 
in  it  than  their  posterity. 

If  some  devout  old  heathen  living  in  Saxon 
times  had  built  a  temple  to  Woden,  and  set- 
tled the  rents  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
to  maintain  perpetual  worship  in  honour  of 
his  idol,  does  any  sane  person  imagine  that 


his  settlement  would  receive  or  deserve  the 
slightest  respect  ?  We  should  say  that  he 
had  had  his  turn,  but  that  ours  had  come  now. 
While  he  was  alive  he  could  build  a  temple 
for  any  god  that  he  chose  to  serve,  and  use 
the  rents  of  his  estate  to  maintain  the 
priests ;  but  the  piece  of  land  on  which  the 
temple  was  built,  and  the  estate  which  was 
settled  to  maintain  the  worship,  could  not 
belong  to  him  after  he  was  dead.  And 
When  the  land  ceased  to  belong  to  him  his> 
right  to  'control  it  eeased.  For  the  en- 
couragement af  foundations  intended  to- 
promote  the  public  benefit,  it  is  expedient 
to  empower  men  to  determine  for  a  brief 
period  bow  property  shall  be  used  which 
they  devote  to  public  purposes ;  but  an  in- 
definite power  of  settlement  for  public^  uses 
is  as  inexpedient  as  an  indefinite  power  of 
settlement  for  private  uses ;  it  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  every  fresh  gene- 
ration ;  it  should  never  be  conceded.  The 
powers  granted  to  the  Education  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  re- 
vise and  modify  trusts  are  in  harmony  with 
justice  and  the  true  interests  of  the  nation* 
For  men  to  claim  the  right  to  determine 
that  a  building  which  they  erect  for  religious 
purposes  should  be  used  to  the  end  of  time 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  system 
of  theology,  is  to  claim  that  one  generation 
has  the  right  to  bar  the  free  use  of  the  world 
by  the  generations  which  follow  it. 

But  further :  doctrinal  schedules  to  trust- 
deeds  are  inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of 
the  best  times  of  Congregationalism,  and 
with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Congregational  polity.  A  very  compe- 
tent authority  on  the  historical  question  haa 
stated  that — 

As  far  as  published  accounts  go,  the  Trust- 
deeds  of  the  Independent  chapels  built  withim 
the  twenty  years  following  the  passing  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  did  not  contain  any  provisions 
as  to  the  doctrines  to  be  preached  in  them  ;. 
and  what  is  more  singular,  the  Trinitarian  se- 
ceders  from  Presbyterian  congregations  were 
not  more  precise  and  careful  with  reference 
to  the  chapels  which  th^y  founded.* 

The  Church  of  which  I  am  minister  wa& 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
a  Trinitarian  secession  from  a  congregation- 
which  had  elected  an  Arian  minister;  but 
the  seceders  made  no  attempt  to  secure  by 
a  doctrinal  schedule  the  permanent  use  of 
their  new  building  for  Trinitarian  purposes. 
Mr.  James  thinks  this  '  singular.'  It  seems^ 
to  me  that  any  other  course  would  have  been* 
an  apostasy  from  the  principles  and  tradi- 

*  T.  8.  James,   'Presbyterian  Chapels  and 
Charities/  p.  62. 
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tions  of  Independency.  It  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  when  the  traditions  of  Independency 
had  been  almost  sabmerged  under  the  flood 
of  the  Evangelical  Revival,  that  doctrinal 
schedules  began  to  be  common.  The  '  Re- 
vival '  was  eager  to  save  individual  men.  It 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  dignity,  the 
power,  the  sacredness  of  the  Church. 

The  Congregational  theory  is  that  the  liv- 
ing Church  of  every  generation  is  in  union 
with  the  living  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Teacher 
of  men ;  is  the  organ  of  His  thought  and 
the  instrument  of  His  will ;  that  it  receives 
the  illumination  of  His  Spirit ;  that  it  is  the 
perpetual  trustee  and  defender  of  His  truth. 
A  doctrinal  trust-deed  is  an  attempt  to  pro- 
tect by  the  guarantee  of  secular  law  that 
truth  which,  according  to  Congregationalism, 
is  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Theological  definitions — and  a  doctrinal 
schedule  must  consist  of  theological  defini- 
tions— are  the  product  of  the  human  intel- 
lect exercising  its  faculties  on  the  contents 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Church.  These  definitions  vary  from 
age  to  age,  even  when  the  truths  which  they 
are  intended  to  express  remain  the  same ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  review  the  history 
of  Christendom  without  seeing  that  in  dif- 
ferent Churches  and  in  different  centuries 
devout  and  saintly  men  have  greatly  differed 
in  the  measures  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  Provinces  of  truth  which 
were  the  home  of  Christian  thought  in  one 
century  have  been  deserted  in  the  next. 
Regions  almost  unknown  in  one  age,  except 
to  adventurous  travellers,  have  been  occu- 
pied and  settled  by  whole  communities  in 
another.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  sup- 
pose that  we  have  completely  mastered  the 
whole  territory  of  Divine  laws  and  facts  ac- 
cessible to  the  Church  through  Christ. 
There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  suppose  that 
our  definitions  of  the  truth  which  we  have 
mastered  are  so  perfect  that  they  will  be 
tolerable  to  Christian  men  a  hundred  years 
hence.  We  know  Christ;  His  righteous- 
ness, power,  and  love  have  been  revealed  to 
us ;  but  the  accuracy  of  our  intellectual  ac- 
count of  Him  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  clear- 
ness of  our  spiritual  vision  and  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  our  spiritual  joy. 

The  Church  is  not  infallible ;  but,  if  loyal 
to  Christ,  its  knowledge  of  Ilim  will  become 
richer  and  deeper  from  century  to  century; 
and  it  is  the  theory  of  Congregationalism 
that  the  Church  should  be  left  absolutely 
free  to  listen  to  Christ^s  teaching  and  to  ac- 
cept it  With  fresh  discoveries  of  the  Divine 
thought,   the  mere  scientific   definitions  of 


tmths  long  known  to  the  Church  may  re- 
quire modification. 

In  the  preface  to  the  well-known  Declara- 
tion of  Faith  and  Order,  agreed  upon  by 
about  two  hundred  delegates  at  the  Savoy 
in  1658,  there  is  a  passage  which  shows  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Congregationalists  of  the 
Commonwealth — of  Owen,  Caryl,  Greenhill, 
Nye,  Bridge ;  all  of  whom  were  on  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  the  docament — 

Confessions  when  made  by  a  company  of 
professors  of  Christianity  jointly  meeting  to 
that  end — the  most  genuine  ana  natural  use 
of  such  is  that  under  the  same  form  of  words 
they  express  the  substance  of  the  same  com- 
mon salvation  or  unity  of  their  faith,  whereby 
speaking  the  same  things  they  show  them- 
selves *  perfectly  joined  in  the  same  mind  and 
in  the  same  judgment. '  And  accordingly  mch  a 
transaction  utobe  looked  upon  but  a»  a  meet  or 
fit  medium  or  means  whereby  to  express  thai  their 
*  common  faith  and  salvation; '  and  no  teof  to  be 
made  use  of  as  an  imposition  upon  any.  What- 
ever is  of  force  or  constraint  in  matters  of  this 
nature^  causeth  them  to  degenerate  from  the 
name  and  nature  of  eonfeseions;  and  turns 
them,  from  being  Co7{fessions  of  Faith,  into  ex-, 
actions  and  impositions  of  Faith, 

The  imposition  of  a  doctrinal  system  as  a 
condition  of  Church  communion  or  minis- 
terial ofiSce  is,  therefore,  altogether  abhor- 
rent to  the  genius  of  Congregationalism ; 
and  even  a  doctrinal  schedule  limiting  the 
use  of  a  particular  building  to  those  who 
could  accept  the  recited  articles  would  have 
seemed  to  our  ecclesiastical  ancestors  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  perilous  attempt  to  limit  the 
prerogatives  of  the  living  Church.  Or 
rather,  they  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  dis- 
loyal, and  even  profane,  attempt  to  prevent 
the  Church  from  listening  to  the  voice  of 
Christ 

It  may  be  urged,  no  doubt,  that  when  a 
Church  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
doctrines  imposed  upon  its  minister  by  the 
provisions  of  a  trust-deed  are  inconsistent  with 
the  mind  of  Christ,  it  can  easily  relinquish 
the  use  of  the  building  in  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  meet  and  erect  another.  But 
in  many  cases  this  would  involve  grave  in- 
justice ;  for  the  Church  which  is  called  to 
this  duty  may  have  spent  very  much  more 
in  enlarging  and  improving  the  building 
than  was  spent  in  its  original  erection  by 
those  who  drew  up  the  trust-deed.  In  many 
cases  the  erection  of  a  new  building  would 
involve  the  gravest  waste  and  inconvenience ; 
for  the  existing  place  of  worship  -may  be 
enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  popa- 
lation,  and  to  build  another  would  be  to  in- 
cur a  useless  expenditure.  In  all  cases  there 
will  be  pain  in  forsaking  the  familiar  walla 
consecrated  by  the  pathetic  and  sacred 
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ciations  which  make  the  rudest  building, 
within  which  a  Church  has  been  accustomed 
to  meet,  dear  to  its  members.  I  contend 
that  those  who  erect  buildings  for  worship 
have  no  right  to  inflict  these  evils  upon 
their  children  or  their  children's  children. 
And  any  Church  which  accepts  the  use  of  a 
building  erected  by  persons  without  faith  in 
the  Living  Presence  of , Christ  with  His  peo- 
ple, or  who  suppose  that  this  presence  is  not 
so  sure  a  guarantee  that  the  Cljurch  will  con- 
tinue loyal  to  the  truth  as  they  can  construct 
for  themselves  in  a  doctrinal  schedule  to  a 
trust-deed,  must  not  be  surprised  if,  sooner 
or  later,  it  gets  into  trouble.* 

R.    W.    DALE. 


Art.  II. — Our  Salmon  Fisheries. 

(1)  AnntuU  EeporU  of  the  Inspectors  of  Salmon 
Fisheries^  England  and  Wales,  London. 
1877,  '78,  and  79. 

(2)  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries 
en  the  Sea  and  Inland  FMeries  of  Ireland 
(various  years).     Dublin. 

(8)  Salmon  Fisheries.  By  Archibald  Young, 
Commissioner  of  Scotch  Salmon  Fisheries. 
London,  1877. 

(4)  The  Stormontfield  Piscicultural  Fxperi- 
mentSj  1853—1866.  By  Robert  Buibt. 
Edinburgh,  1866. 

(5)  Report  of  the  Disease  which  has  recently  pre- 
vailed afQong  the  Salmon  in  the  Tweed,  Eden, 
and  other  Rivers  in  England  and  Scotland, 
1880. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
authoritative  figures  denoting  the  salmon 
wealth  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  accessible 
to  the  political  or  fishery  economist ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  there  is  just  now,  as 
there  has  occasionally  been  before,  much 
*  popular  ignorance  '  on  the  subject :  greatly 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  value  of  our 
salmon  fisheries — especially  of  such  as  are 
private  property — being  always  in  circula- 
tion. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  thoroughly 
reliable  information  may  be  obtained  as  to 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  England  and  Ire- 
land are  the  voluminous  annual  reports  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  English  and  Irish  rivers. 
As  regards  the  salmon  streams  of  Scotland, 
which  are  nearly  all  private  property,  infor- 

♦  The  question  of  Doctrinal  Trusts  for  chari- 
ties, colleges,  and  other  institutions  which  are 
without  the  guarantee  of  a  church  would  have 
to  be  discussed  on  other  grouads  than  those  re- 
lied upon  in  this  article.— (R  W.  D.) 


mation  must  be  sought  from  such  sources  as 
present  themselves,  no  reports  of  a  public 
nature  being  issued — if  we  except  those 
given  of  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the 
Tweed  proprietors.  Of  the  many  annual 
reports  published  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
English  salmon  fisheries,  that  for  the  year 
1879  deserves  special  mention,  as  from  the 
varied  nature  of  its  contents  it  is  undoubted- 
ly by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  long 
series  which  has  been  issued,  although  it 
deals  less  directly  with  the  economy  (in 
detail)  of  our  salmon  rivers  than  some  pre- 
vious issues.  The  portion  of  the  report  in 
particular  compiled  by  Mr.  Buckland — now, 
alas  1  no  more — is  mainly  devoted  to  what 
may  not  inaptly  be  termed  '  generalities '  of 
the  salmon  question — ^to  a  well-timed  expo- 
sition of  several  important  points  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  salmon  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  anatomy  of 
the  fish,  which  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length :  the  food  of  the  salmon,  as  well  aa 
notes  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  its  flesh,  like- 
wise form  a  portion  of  the  report.  The 
'  migration '  and  the  *•  nesting '  of  salmon  are 
also  ably  discussed ;  whilst  the  essays  on  the 
•  Connection  of  Public  Health  with  Salmon 
Fisheries,'  and  the  *  Cultivation  of  Spawning 
Grounds,'  each  contain  information  of  im- 
portance. The  leaves  appropriated  to  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  'Nomenclature  of  British 
Salmonidse'  are  also  of  interest,  and  the 
brief  page  or  two  which  treat  of  tho 
'  diseases  of  salmon '  make  an  apropos  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  fish.  The  *  Fry  of  Salmon '  is  the 
title  of  another  contribution  to  this  blue 
book,  and  affords  us  much  interesting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  growth  of  this  valua- 
ble animal.  Mr.  Walpole's  contribution  ta 
the  report  of*  1879  is  sufficiently  brief,  but 
not  unimportant  He  devotes  the  space 
assigned  to  him  to  a  *  View  of  the  Condition 
of  our  [Salmon]  Fisheries  in  the  Year  1879.^ 
We  have  been  impelled  to  note  the  contents 
of  the  present  report  in  this  detailed  fashion, 
because  thd  joint  work  of  the  inspectors,  not 
only  in  the  present,  but  in  former  communi- 
cations to  the  Home  Secretary  as  well,  affords 
an  excellent  cue  from  which  to  speak  of  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  TTniled  Kingdom,  and  more 
especially  of  their  progress  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

No  authentic  statistics  are  ever  collected 
of  the  weight  of  salmon  coming  to  market, 
or  of  the  sums  which  are  annually  derived 
by  individuals  or  associations,  in  name  of 
rent,  from  salmon  waters ;  but  although  no 
official  statements  are  published  of  the  an- 
nual capture  of  salmon  or  of  the  rentals  of 
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rivers,  sufficient  evidence  is  at  hand  of  a 
more  or  less  reliable  kind,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  salmon  wealth  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Even  taking  the  quantities  which  in 
the  course  of  a  season  pass  through  our  chief 
piscatorial  bourse  as  a  basis,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  form  by  such  means  a  good  idea  of 
the  national  power  of  salmon  production,  as 
also,  generally,  to  gauge  the  state  of  our 
various  fisheries  year  by  year,  for  Billings- 
gate may  aptly  enough  be  termed  the  fish 
thermometer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
daily  supplies  sent  to  that  great  piscine  mart 
being  a  constant  although  fluctuating  per- 
centage of  the  varied  fish  captured  in  British 
waters.  Thus  in  the  year  1874  over  2,000 
tons  of  salmon  were  consigned  to  Billings- 
gate for  distribution,  the  greatest  amount  of 
weight  being  represented  by  Scottish  fish ; 
«almon  from  Scotland  being  sent  every  sea- 
son to  London  in  large  quantities :  consign- 
ments to  Billingsgate  from  the  Irish  fisheries 
Are  second  in  importance,  Irish  salmon,  as  a 
rule,  being  forwarded  direct  to  their  places 
of  consumption,  chiefly  English  manufac- 
turing towns,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Bradford  being  good  customers  to  the  Sal- 
omon fisheries  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  It  will 
probably  come  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to 
•many  persons  to  learn  that  the  salmon  fishe- 
ries of  Ireland  yield  a  larger  revenue  than 
those  of  Scotland.  Selecting  a  year  at  ran- 
dom, we  find  from  the  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Irish  Fisheries  that  in  1877  over 
47,000  boxes  of  salmon,  each  containing  150 
lbs.  of  fish,  were  exported  from  Ireland  to 
England.  The  salmon  consumption  of  the 
Irish  people,  or  the  weight  of  fish  sent  direct 
from  Irish  fisheries  to  Glasgow  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  can  only  be  guessed ;  but, 
judging  from  the  statistics  given  by  the  in- 
spectors of  the  quantities  of  salmon  carried 
by  the  local  railways,  the  quantity  of  salmon 
consumed  annually  by  the  Irish  people  must 
be  considerable.  It  is  probably  within  the 
mark  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  salmon 
caught  in  Ireland  is  much  more  than  the 
value  of  what  is  taken  in  England  and  Scot- 
land added  together. 

The  annual  value  of  the  salmon  captured 
in  the  three  kingdoms  has  been  estimated  by 
Mr.  Young  and  others  at  £760,000,  divided 
as  follows:  England  £100,000,  Ireland 
£400,000,  Scotland  £250,000.  In  1878  the 
Irish  fishery  inspectors  valued  the  salmon 
despatched  to  England  only  at  £418,476 
lis.  3d.  As  has  been  already  said,  no  offi- 
cial means  exist  of  arriving  at  any  reliable 
conclusion,  but  it  would  be  no  extravagant 
estimate  to  fix  the  money  value  of  our  sal- 1 
.mon  fisheries  at  a  sum  of,  say,  one  million  ^ 


sterling  per  annum ;  certainly  a  large  amount 
to  derive  from  this  fish  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  which  surround  its  growth,  arising 
not  only  from  the  continued  pollution  of 
rivers,  but  also  from  the  determination  of 
poachers  to  exact  tribute  from  every  stream, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  fish  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  value,  namely,  when 
they  are  about  to  spawn.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  suggested  in  the  course  of  contro- 
versy that  Government  should  purchase  the 
rights  of  salmon  fishing  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms.  Computing  the  value  as 
above — which,  however,  includes  the  cost  of 
capture  and  the  interest  on  the  fishing  plant, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  between 
rental  paid  and  prices  realized — and  taking 
the  money  question  only  into  account,  dis- 
carding entirely,  let  us  say,  any  claims  for 
the  loss  of  amenity,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
a  large  sum  would  be  required  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  failure  of  England  to  play  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  supply  of  salmon,  con- 
sidering the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
streams — and  the  late  Mr.  Buckland  In  his 
report  for  1878  gives  a  catalogue  raisonn^ 
of  129  rivers  that  might  all  be  populous  with 
these  fish — is  altogether  remarkable.  The 
Severn  alone,  with  its  vast  area  of  water  and 
its  numerous  affluents,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
conclude,  ought  to  produce  as  many  and  as 
heavy  salmon  as  the  Tay  and  Tweed  and 
their  numerous  tributaries  united ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Severn,  once  famed  at 
least  for  the  quality  of  its  fish,  yields  but  a 
very  scanty  supply.  As  for  the  river  Thames, 
which  at  one  time  enjoyed  considerable  re- 
putation as  a  salmon  stream,  and  has  been 
talked  of  again  and  again  by  enthusiastic 
fishery  economists  as  a  future  home  of  the 
'  venison  of  the  waters,*  it  is  too  much  of  a 
highway  for  steamboats,  and  an  easy  pas- 
sage for  city  sewage,  we  fear,  ever  again  to 
become  a  productive  salmon  river.  '  Of  late 
years  not  a  salmon  has  been  seen.'  It  is 
noteworthy  that  at  the  present  time  the 
source  of  the  chief  supply  of  these  fine  fish 
in  England  is  the  *  coaly  Tyne,'  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  northern  streams.  In  the  report 
of  the  inspectors  for  1878,  the  statistics  of 
the  capture  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  are 
given,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
with  the  capture  on  the  river  Severn  for  the 
same  period,  we  have  computed  at  their 
money  value,  assuming  each  fish  to  be  of  the 
average  weight  of  12  lbs.,  and  to  bring  Is. 
3d.  per  lb.  The  numbers  taken  in  the  Tvne 
in  the  years  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  were  as 
followf  1870,  36,450;  1871, 120,600;  1872, 
120,100;  1873,80,7l»2;  1874,21,746;  IH75, 
23,290;  1876,  24,840;  1877,  41,300;  1878, 
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48,150.  Th^  numbers  of  the  fi»li  taken  in 
the  Severn  are  not  given  in  the  report,  only 
the  values  are  stated,  and  the  figures  of  the 
two  rivers,  assuming  the  fact  of  prices  being 
the  same,  are  now  placed  side  by  side : 

Tear.  Tune.  Severn. 

1870 £27,337  £13.000 

1871 90,450  11,200 

1872 96,826  8,000 

1878 65.094  10.000 

1874 16,309  10,500 

1876 17.467  10,590 

1876 18,630  14,560 

1877 30,975  12,880 

1878 36,112  8,978 

Totals,  £399,199         £99,708 

being  an  average  of  £44,355  per  annum  for 
theTyne,  and  of  £11,078  for  the  Severn. 
These  figures  being  sufficiently  eloquent  of 
themselves,  require  no  commentary. 

As  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Buckland  enume- 
rates and  sums  up  the  condition  of  129 
English  rivers,  which  either  already  yield 
^mon  or  might  be  made  to  do  so.  As  the 
stories  of  these  streams  are  so  much  alike,  it 
would  only  occupy  space  to  very  little  pur- 
pose to  give  even  the  briefest  possible  sum- 
mary of  what  the  inspector  says  about  each 
of  them  ;  it  will  be  quite  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  select  at  random  some  half-dozen,  in  order 
to  show  either  why  they  do  not  yield  salmon, 
-or  why  they  yield  so  few.  We  have  seen 
what  the  Tyne  does  in  the  way  of  salmon 
production,  but  we  have  no  statistics  of  the 
■salmon  yield  of  the  river  Wye,  which  is  a 
half  larger  than  the  Tyne ;  that  the  take  of 
these  fish  ought,  however,  to  be  considerable 
in  that  river,  may  reasonably  be  assumed  from 
the  fact  that  *  in  1878  there  were  licensed  in 
this  district,  84  nets,  1,747  putchers,  and 
139  rods.'  The  bane  of  the  Wye  is  poaching. 

The  sewer  pollutions  from  Hereford  and 
elsewhere,  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  fish 
in  the  summer  of  1878,  by  some  naptha  run 
■accidentally  into  the  Wye,  and  the  mischief 
•done  to  the  upper  waters  by  the  lead  mines, 
by  netting,  &c.,  are  all  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  terrible  poaching  that  takes  place  in 
the  winter  time  in  the  head  waters  of  the  Wye. 
The  vital  interests  of  the  river  depend  on  a 
stop  being  put  to  the  poaching,  and  bye-laws 
may  be  made  and  remade  in  vain,  if  there  are 
n«  salmon  to  be  caught ;  for  salmon  cannot  be 
-caught  unless  they  are  bred,  and  upon  the 
protection  of  the  breeding  fish  in  the  upper 
waters  depends  the  prosperity  of  all  interests 
in  the  Wye,  whether  they  be  lower,  middle, 
•or  upper. — Page  96  oflSth  Report, 

In  the  Ribble  district,  licenses  have  been 
granted  for  64  nets  and  147  rods.*     The 


*  The  following  statistics  of  the  catch  in  one 
•or  two  English  rivers  have  been  gleaned  from 
the  appendices  to  the  report  of  1879: 


Ribble  itself  is  '  much  polluted '  by  the  sew- 
age of  Preston  and  other  places,  which  of 
course  does  mischief  to  the  fisheries.  The 
Hampshire  Avon,  says  Mr.  Buckland,  is 
*"  one  of  the  most  important  salmon  rivers  in 
the  South  of  England;'  and  according  to 
the  same  authority,  a  Christchorch  salmon 
is  highly  esteemed  for  dinner  parties  in  the 
London  season,  and  will  fetch  as  much  as 
3s.  a  pound.  This  river  is  one  of  the  earliest 
in  England. 

The  estuary  fishing  begins  early  in  the  year, 
and  goes  on  to  June  and  July.  The  large  fish 
have  all  passed  by  the  middle  of  June,  and 
then  the  grilse  begin  to  run.  The  present 
close  season  for  nets  on  the  Avon  is  from 
15th  August  to  Ist  February,  so  that  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  river  is  one  of  the  earliest  in 
England.  The  close  season  for  rods  is  from 
the  2nd  October  to  the  1st  February.  In  1878 
there  were  caught  in  the  Avon,  exclusive  of 
the  Royalty  Fishery,  about  393  salmon.  The 
salmon  in  the  Avon  have  several  difliculties  to 
meet:  firstly,  weirs;  secondly,  weeds  in  the 
summer  time;  and  thirdly,  water  meadows. 
There  are  two  fishing  mill  dams  in  the  Avon, 
•ne  about  a  mile  above  the  reach  of  the  tide 
at  Enapp  Mill,  the  other  about  two  miles 
above  that  of  Winkton.  The  mode  of  fishing 
these  weirs  is  very  peculiar.  It  appears  that 
the  owners  of  these  fishing  mill  dams  have  a 
right  to  place  a  series  of  ^  racks,*  i.«.,  wood 
gratings,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fish  ascending 
even  when  the  hatchways  are  open.  In  1869 
it  was  calculated  that  about  1,300  salmon 
were  taken  immediately  below  Knapp,  and 
in  the  next  30  miles  only  50.  There  are  nine 
weirs  on  the  river,  besides  those  at  Enapp 
and  Winkton. — Pagee  8  and  9,  Report  for 
1878. 

The  river  Camel,  in  Cornwall,  may  be 
next  referred  to.  It  is  naturally  a  salmon 
river,  but  its  prosperity  is  considerably  af- 
fected by  the  upper  waters  being  polluted 
by  china  clay  works,  and  the  progress  of  the 
river  is  much  impeded  by  a  steep  weir  at 
Dunmere,  near  the  town  of  Bodmin.  *  The 
Camel  now  fishes  with  nets  till  the  end  of 
September,  the  close   time   for  nets  being 

Lune,  Wyre,  Keer,  and  Cocker  District:  87 
salmon  taken  by  net,  857  by  rod  and  line. 

RMU  District :  2,619  salmon,  weighing  31,428 
lbs.,  by  net;  2,805  salmon  by  rod. 

Sciont  District :  About  400  salmon,  300  by  net, 
100  by  rod  and  line. 

Usk  and  Ebbw  District:  About  3,550  salmon 
by  rod  and  line,  weighing  35,590  lbs.  No 
particulars  of  netted  fish. 

Sevei'n  District :  With  net  and  fixed  engines, 
9,885  salmon,  weighing  70^  tons;  with  rod,  145 
salmon,  weighing  2,0(^  lbs. 

Mee  District:  1,000  salmon,  weighing  7,700 
lbs.,  were  taken  by  rod. 

Trent  Distinct :  *  Practically  no  take  at  all  I ' 

In  1879  there  were  employed  salmon  fishing 
in  England  6,416  men,  3,099  of  these  being  net 
fishermen. 
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from  the  Ist  October  to  the  30th  April,  and 
for  rods  from  the  15th  November  to  30th 
April.'  The  Clwyd  and  Elwy  afford  a  small 
portion  of  the  English  salmon  supply.  In 
1878  there  were  caught  1,190  salmon,  weigh- 
ing 4,640  lbs.,  for  the  capture  of  which  10 
draft  nets  and  34  rods  were  licensed.  The 
Clwyd  is  25  miles  in  length,  the  Elwy  18 
miles  in  length,  and  they  drain  together  319 
square  miles.  These  streams  are  greatly 
subject  to  droughts,  the  consequence  being 
that  salmon  do  not  run  up  till  late  in  the 
year;  but  according  to  the  inspector,  the 
Clwyd  and  Elwy,  the  latter  particularly,  are 
excellent  breeding  rivers.  *  Formerly  a  very 
large  number  of  smolts  were  destroyed  and 
brought  into  market  in  clothes-baskets ;  they 
were  also  caught  in  very  large  numbers  when 
resting  in  shoals  before  going  into  the  salt 
water.  Large  numbers  of  salmon  fry  are 
also  destroyed  at  the  end  of  March  and 
April  by  getting  on  to  the  meadows  through 
irrigation  sluices.'  On  the  river  Dart  there 
is  one  fishery  which  now  yields  a  clear  profit 
of  £800  per  annum,  and  salmon  in  the  Dart 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1861,  which  is  pleasant  to  know.  In 
the  river  Exe,  in  1877  about  1,000  salmon, 
weighing  9,000  lbs.,  were  caught  in  tidal 
waters;  and  with  rod  70  salmon,  weighing 
450  lbs.  *  The  fisheries  of  the  Exe,'  we  are 
told,  'suffer  very  much  from  pollutions,  es- 
pecially from  the  paper  mill  at  Trews  weir, 
and  from  the  paper  works  on  the  Culm.' 
About  the  Trent,  which  might  be  made  an 
important  salmon  river,  the  report  contains 
the  following  information — 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  Trent  labours  as  a  salmon  river,  it  cer- 
tainly has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  Sal- 
mon Fishery  AcU.  In  1863  Messrs.  Ffennel 
and  Eden  reported  that  the  whole  produce  of 
the  tidal  portion  of  the  Trent  which  extends 
above  Gainsborough,  did  not  exceed  40  fish 
per  annum  1  In  his  report  for  1875  (p.  40) 
my  colleague  Mr.  Walpole  gives  from  the 
Conservator's  annual  returns  the  following 
numbers:  1807,  750  fish;  1868,  1,200  fish; 
1860,  1,100  fish;  1873,  2,000  fish;  1874,  2,000 
fish.  Following  up  these  statistics,  we  find 
the  number  taken  in  1876  was  1,000  salmon, 
weighing  14,000  lbs;  in  1877  about  the  same 
number;  and  in  1878  only  tiOO,— Report  1878, 
p.  80. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  condition  of 
the  English  salmon  fisheries  and  their  yield 
of  salmon,  Mr.  Inspector  Walpole  says  that 
the  season  of  1879  was  in  every  sense  excep- 
tional, the  summer  being  unusually  wet  and 
cold,  with  the  result  of  rendering  salmon 
scarcer  and  dearer  than  in  any  previous 
recent  season.  '  In  reviewing  the  condition 
of  the  salmon  fiaheriea  of  England  and  Wales 


during  1879,'  says  the  inspector  mentioned^ 
'I  have  to  describe  the  results  of  an  un- 
favourable fishing  season — of  the  worst  fish- 
ing season,  indeed,  so  far  as  some  riven  are 
concerned,  which  has  occurred  since  I  have 
been  officially  connected  with  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  England  and  Wales.' 

It  has  to  be  regretted  also  that  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Scotland  proved  to  be  even  less 
productive  in  proportion  than  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Judging  by  the  figures 
obtained  of  the  sale  at  Billingsgate,  the  sup* 
ply  of  Scottish  salmon  was  less  by  some 
12,000  boxes  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
relative  figures  being  for  1878, 27,660  boxes, 
against  the  15,564  boxes  of  1879.  The 
supply  of  English  salmon  passing  throneh 
the  same  market  was  as  follows  in  the 
same  years:  4,273  boxes  in  1878,  com- 
pared with  5,762  boxes  in  1879.  The  most 
productive  salmon  year  that  has  been  known 
in  Scotland  was  that  of  1874,  during  which 
32,180  boxes  were  received  in  the  great 
London  fish  mart 

Before  speaking  of  the  Scottish  salmon 
rivers  or  their  produce,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
explain  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries  as  to  the  rights  and 
practice  of  salmon  fishing.  This  difference 
may  be  described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Young, 
who  is  an  advocate  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  and 
likewise  a  commissioner  of  Scotch  salmon 
fisheries.     He  sayi 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  public  right  of 
salmon  fishing  known  to  the  law  of  Scotland ; 
and  all  the  salmon  fishings  in  the  country,  not 
only  in  rivers,  but  also  in  estuaries  and  in 
the  narrow  seas,  to  at  least  one  mile  seaward 
from  low  water  mark,  belong  either  to  the 
Crown  or  the  grantees  of  the  Crown.  Riparian 
ownership  by  itself  confers  no  title  to  salmon 
fishin^;s — not  even  to  rod  fishing;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  one  person  possesses 
the  land  on  both  sides  of  a  river  and  the  sub- 
jacent soil,  whilst  another  has  the  right  to 
the  salmon  fishings.  A  charter  with  an  ex- 
press grant  of  salmon  fishings  is  required  to 
constitute  a  valid  right,  or  a  charter  with  a 
general  grant  of  fishings,  followed  by  forty 
yeara'  prescription  of  salmon  fishings,  or  a 
Barony  title,  fortified  by  a  similar  prescrip- 
tion.—T&irf.  p.  228. 

As  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
extract,  the  salmon  in  Scotland  is  what  may 
be  called  a '  property '  fish,  which  persons  are 
not  entitled  to  capture  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  salmon  in  a  given  river,  or  part  of  a 
river,  are  as  much  the  property  of  the  owner 
or  lessee  of  that  portion  of  water  (as  a  rule 
dependent  on  the  grant  of  a  right  of  fishing 
to  the  snperior)*as  the  oxen  gracing  on  a 
farm.  Some  rivers  in  Scotland,  as  regards 
salmon,  possess  a  rather  extensive  proprie- 
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tary,  an  the  Tay  and  Tweed ;  others,  again, 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  property  of  one 
person.  The  river  Spey,  for  instance,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  one  fishery,  is  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  and  the  portion  of  which  his  Grace 
is  not  himself  the  owner,  he  very  shrewdly 
leases,  so  that  he  obtains  command  of  the 
whole  water,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  work  it, 
as  regards  the  fishing,  pretty  much  as  he 
pleases;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  his 
Grace  still  keeps  the  fisheries  in  his  own 
bands.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  another 
nobleman  who  is  able  to  do  as  he  pleases  in 
the  matter  of  his  salmon  fisheries. 

In  most  questions  connected  with  the 
economy  of  our  salmon  fisheries,  or  the 
natural  history  of  the  salmon,  Scotland  must 
be  awarded  the  place  of  honour.  All  the 
chief  battles  connected  with  the  growth  and 
distinguishing  features  of  the  fish  have  been 
fought  in  Scotland,  notably  the  ^  par  ques- 
tion,' which  gave  rise  to  a  wonderful  amount 
of  controversy  till  finally  settled  by  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  at  the  salmon 
breeding-ponds  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  at  Stormontfield,  near  Perth.  Not 
only  has  it^een  established  in  Scotland  that 
a  ^  par  is  fle  young  of  salmo  salar  and  be- 
comes a  smolt,'  but  it  has  also  been  conclu- 
sively settled,  by  the  experiments  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Athole  and  others,  that  grilse  be- 
come salmon,  a  fact  which  was  at  one  time 
hotly  denied.  Another  battle  which  has 
been  fought  in  connection  with  the  Scottish 
salmon  rivers  is  of  equal  importance,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  a  weekly  and  annual 
close  time,  so  as  to  enable  the  fish  to  make 
at  certain  times  an  unmolested  ascent  from 
the  sea  to  their  spawning  beds.  The  sal- 
mon are  unmolested  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours  in  each  week,  and  for  several 
months  of  autumn  and  winter  net-fishing 
entirely  ceases ;  but  these  periods  of  grace 
were  the  subject  of  much  contention  before 
they  were  granted ;  and  even  now,  when  the 
value  of  a  close  time  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Scottish 
salmon  fisheries,  there  are  not  wanting  per- 
sons who  would  find  a  good  excuse  for  dis- 
turbing present  arrangements. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Scotland  have  not  been  so  pros- 
perous as  usual  during  the  last  three  or  four 
fishing  seasons,  and  that  fact  coupled  with 
the  outbreak  of  a  mysterious  disease  has 
created  a  sort  of  scare  both  among  lairds 
and  lessees ;  but  that  there  is  nothing  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  Scottish  salmon  fishe- 
ries will  by  and  by  be  shown,  and  probably 
this  year  (1881)  the  rivers  will  be  as  pro- 
ductive, or  perhaps  more  productive,  than 
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they  were  in  the  good  salmon  year  of  1874. 
Not  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  please 
the  lessees  of  any  of  our  Scottish  salmon 
fishing  stations,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  to  do  so;    for  if  a  ' tacksman ' 
should  prove  satisfied  with  his  take  of  fish, 
he   is  certain  not  to  be  pleased  with  the 
price  obtained,  because  in  good  seasons  when 
salmon    have   become  plentiful  the  returns 
from  the  fish  factors  are  voted  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, prices  ranging  low  in  consequence 
of  frequent  gluts  of  the  market     The  fish- 
ing stations  of  rivers  in  Scotlatid  are  usually 
let  every  year  by  public  auction,   so   that 
persons  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  salmon  fishing  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  tenants,  the  competition  being 
open  to  all  comers.     Salmon-fishing  as  now 
pursued  is  therefore  somewhat  of  a  lottery. 
A  man  who  offers  £500  for  a  fishery  has  no 
certainty   that  he  will   capture  a  sufficient 
number  of  fish  to  pay  rent  and  working  ex- 
penses, and,  after  doing  so,  leave  himself  a 
profit  on  the  outlay  of  his  capital  and  remu- 
neration for  his  own  enterprise  and  labour. 
And  in  years  in  which  a  great  fishing  occurs, 
the  owner  of  the  fishing  obtains  no  higher 
rent  than  he  has  probably  obtained  in  worse 
seasons — his  rents  are  supposed  to  *  average ; ' 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  salmon  rents  have 
a  tendency  to  fall  quicker  in  bad  times  than 
they  rise  when  there  ensues  a  run  of  good 
seasons.     It  may  be  said  that  the  plan  of 
letting  the  fishings  openly  by  auction  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  monopoly  and  to  ensure  a 
fair  rent,  but  that  is  not  always  the  case. 
It  would  be  better  both  for  lairds  and  tenants 
if  salmon  fishery  rentals  were  fixed  on  some 
other  principle  than  that  now  in  use ;  if  the 
owners  of  fisheries  were  paid,  for  instance, 
by  a  percentage  of  the  sums  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  salmon  by  the  fish  factors,  it 
would  be  more  equitable  than  the  present 
plan.     The  market  price  of  salmon  is  known 
to  all  who  like  to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
during  the  season,  and  nothing  could  well  be 
easier  than  to  arrange  for  and  obtain  such 
a  percentage  of  the  receipts  as  would  be 
fair  between  the  contracting  parties.     The 
advantages  of  arranging  salmon   rental   on 
this   principle   are   too   obvious  to  require 
argument:    in  good  years  the  owner  of  a 
fishery  would  obtain  an  increased  rent;  in 
bad  years  the  tenant  would  not  be  asked  to 
pay  more  money  than  he  had  earned. 

Some  lessees  of  Scottish  salmon  fisheries 
have  of  late  begun  to  advocate  as  a  remedy 
for  bad  seasons  an  alteration  of  the  close 
time  in  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  ten  days' 
grace  might  be  given  on  all  rivers  in  which, 
from  causes  over  which  the  lessees  had  no 
control,  the  fish  could  not  make  their  run  to 
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the  spawning  grounds  about  the  usual  time. 
In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  bad  catching 
season  on  the  River  Tay,  lessees  would  like 
that  net  fishing  should  not  close  before  the 
last  day  of  August,  instead  of,  as  at  present 
arranged,  on  the  20th  of  that  month ;  but 
in  order  to  balance  the  close  time,  the  lessees 
would  agree,  when  such  a  concession  was 
granted,  that  the  borrowed  days  should  be 
restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
fishing  season,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Tay, 
would  be  timed  to  begin  on  the  15th  instead 
of  the  5th  of  February.  This  proposition, 
it  is  contended,  would  not  be  at  all  unreason- 
able, provided  the  proprietary  of  the  river 
were  unanimous,  which,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly unlikely,  seeing  that  the  men  who  sup- 
ply the  breeding  grounds  and  the  men  who 
own  the  commercial  fisheries  are  usually, 
speaking  in  a  figurative  sense,  at  what  may 
be  called  '  daggers  drawn '  with  each  other. 
All  the  reward  which,  as  a  rule,  the  upper 
proprietors  obtain  for  affording  a  procreant 
cradle  to  the  fish  is  a  few  weeks'  angling — 
rod  fishing  closing  on  the  Tay  on  the  10th 
of  October.  And  as  the  upper  men  put  the 
case  '  without  our  breeding  grounds,  which 
we  could  easily  destroy,  if  we  pleased  to 
adopt  **a  dog  in  the  manger'*  policy,  you 
could  not  draw  your  hundreds  or  thousands 
per  annum  from  your  tacksman ;  we  ought 
to  have  a  much  higher  percentage  of  your 
profits,  therefore,  than  about  one  salmon  for 
each  thirty  which  you  capture.'  The  upper 
proprietors,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  never 
yet  been  dealt  with  in  a  really  liberal  spirit, 
and  under  the  circumstances  suggested,  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  jealous  of  any  exten- 
sion of  the  time  allowed  for  commercial 
fishing.  Besides,  there  is  not  in  existence, 
so  far  as  we  know,  any  machinery  by  which 
the  close  time  could  be  annually  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
fishery  ;  and,  moreover,  the  question  would 
naturally  arise,  ^  At  what  point  shall  the  line 
be  drawn  ?  how  many  salmon  would  require 
to  be  captured  to  constitute  a  successful 
season?  and,  in  the  event  of  such  number 
being  caught  in  some  years — say  by  the  end 
of  July — would  all  the  lessees  then  agree  to 
close  the  water  and  cease  fishing  ? '  * 


*  It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  as  salmon 
are  taken  alive  in  small  quantities  at  a  time — in 
threes  and  fours  as  a  general  rule — and  can  thus 
be  handled  'individually/  fishing  might  incon- 
sequence be  permitted  all  the  year  over,  it  being 
a  fact  of  salmon  fishing  economy  that  absolutely 
clean  fish  can  be  obtained  at  all  seasons.  Fish 
in  spawn,  or  which  had  newly  spawned,  might 
therefore  be  returned  to  the  water  by  their 
captors,  the  fisherman  beinp;  as  a  rule  well  able 
to  distinguish  between  a  prime  healthy  fish  aud 
a  'bagot'  or  '  weeUmended  kelt/    One  answer 


The  only  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  safe  to  conduct  a  salmon  fishery  on  such 
a  method  would  be  for  any  particular  river 
to  be  worked  jointly  for  behoof  of  all  in- 
terested on  a  pro  rata  scale ;  to  be  converted, 
in  fact,  into  a  joint-stock  company,  in  which 
the  rights  of  all  the  proprietors  would  be 
severally  and  justly  respected.  This  idea  of 
fishing  a  salmon  river  by  means  of  joint- 
stock  enterprize  is  not  a  new  one,  as  it  has 
been  mooted  before ;  but  so  far  as  can  be 
at  present  foreseen,  there  are  no  impractical 
difficulties  in  existence  to  prevent  such  a 
scheme  from  being  at  once  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  river  we  have  in  our  mind's 
eye  as  the  seat  of  such  an  experiment  is  the 
Tay,  which  is  par  excellence  the  salmon  river 
of  Scotland,  having  a  sufficiency  of  fine 
tributary  streams,  in  which  the  breeding 
fish  find  shelter  and  spawning  places,  and 
having  likewise,  as  if  to  overawe  the  upper 
proprietors,  at  Stormontfield  a  nursery  on 
the  piscicultural  plan,  which  is  in  good 
working  order,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
salmon  population  of  the  river  has  been 
annually  augmented  for  a  period  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  by  about  half  a  million  well- 
grown  smolts.  The  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  proprietors  of  a  snlion  stream 
by  working  it  on  what  may  be  termed  ^  the 
mutual  advantage  system '  are  at  once 
obvious.  Under  the  present  competitive 
system  of  fishing  each  of  the  tacksmen 
fights  for  his  own  hand;  it  is  the  daily 
object  of  each  of  them  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  ascent  of  a  single  fish  to  any  sta- 
tion above  them.  On  tne  river  Tay  there 
are  at  present  132  fishing  stations,  namely 
38  above  the  bridge  of  Perth,  49  between 
the  bridge  of  Perth  and  Newburgh,  and 
from  that  place  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
there  are  45  stations,  or  fisheries.  These 
fisheries  are  worked  by,  or  from,  178  *  shots,' 
or  nets.  The  '  shots '  on  the  Tay  average 
two  for  each  station ;  one  fishery  is  worked 
with  four,  but  very  few  have  more  than  three, 
and  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that,  although 
the  whole  of  the  fisheries  are  not  continu- 
ously worked,  some  of  them  being  leased 
merely  to  keep  away  competition,  and  one 
or  two  shots  are  only  netted  on  the  Monday 
mornings,  taking  the  chance  of  a  fish  having 
come  up  on  the  Sunday,  yet  a  large  number 
of  persons  are  employed  during  the  fishing 
season ;  over  30  men  are  engaged  on  one 
station,  while  employment  will  probably  be 
given  on  the  Tay  to  some  850  persons  in  the 
working  of  the  various  *  shots,'  and  in  other 

made  to  this  scheme  by  gentlemen  well  versed 
in  the  economy  of  our  salnion  rivers  was, 
*  Terribly  dangerous,  and  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  thought  of. 
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ways;  so  that  probably  there  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  course  of  the  fishing  season 
a  sum  of  £22,000  for  wages,  fully  a  half  of 
which  snjn  could  probably  be  dispensed  with 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  fisheries  to  unite 
in  a  scheme  of  general  working.  The  best 
way  of  putting  the  case  is  to  say  that  the 
present  rental  of  the  River  Tay,  as  assessed 
for  police  purposes,  is  £21,750  (both  classes 
of  fisheries  are  included  in  that  sum,  angling 
waters  and  commercial  fisheries).  That  is 
the  sum  derived  from  the  river  by  the 
owners  from  fisheries  which  are  let  to  ten- 
ants or  kept  in  hand.  To  pay  such  a  rental, 
the  wages  of  the  persons  employed,  and 
admit  of  the  tacksmen  receivnig  an  interest 
on  their  capital,  expended  on  fishing  gear, 
and  proper  payment  for  their  enterprize  and 
personal  exertion  in  conducting  their  fishing 
stations,  a  very  large  number  of  salmon  must 
be  caught,  as  wages,  interest,  &c.,  cannot  be 
calculated  at  less  than  twice  the  amount  paid 
for  rent,  and  the  river  must  pay  for  all ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Tay,  say  a  total  sum  of 
65,250,  which  would  necessitate  the  capture 
of  at  least  65,250  fish,  each  16  lbs.  in  weight, 
to  sell  at  the  average  of  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  By 
means  of  ikB  co-operative  plan  now  hinted 
at,  it  is  not^oo  much  to  say  that  fewer  fish 
would  be  required  to  produce  their  present 
incomes  to  the  lairds ;  or  if  the  same  num- 
ber, or  a  still  greater  number,  were  to  be 
captured,  the  profit  would  be  from  a  quarter 
to  a  third  more ;  so  that  the  Mugdrum  fishery 
might  yield  to  its  owner  £2,200  instead  of 
£1,700  as  at  present,  whilst  Rash,  Bush,  and 
Caimey  might  bring  in  an  annual  sum  of 
£3,000,  the  present  rental  of  these  combined 
stations  being  eight  hundred  pounds  less, 
whilst  the  thousand  per  annum  derived  from 
'  Flookie '  might  also  be  largely  increased, 
and  other  stations  likewise  be  made  more 
valuable.  By  forming  the  river  into  a  joint- 
stock  company,  all  the  fish  required  could 
probably  be  taken  at  some  twelve,  or  at  the 
most  twenty,  shotSy  and  the  river  could  be 
closed  as  soon  as  the  agreed  upon  number  of 
fish  had  been  obtained ;  and,  writing  in  the 
interests  of  the  proprietary,  fish  need  only 
be  caught  when  the  price  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained was  a  high  one ;  at  present  it  is  of 
course  the  interest  of  competing  lessees  to 
capture  and  have  promptly  sent  to  market 
every  salmon  that  will  enter  their  nets.  It 
might  be  also  arranged  in  the  event  of  such 
a  scheme  being  entered  upon,  that  the  cap- 
ture of  salmon  should  only  embrace  fish  of 
a  given  size  or  weight,  say  20  lbs.,  except 
in  the  case  of  grilse  ;  and  that  only  a  given 
and  very  small  percentage  of  the  number  of 
grilse  taken,  should  be  sent  to  market,  it 
being  pretty  certain  that  a  6-lb.  grilse,  if 


allowed  to  remain  in  the  river,  will  one  day 
become  a  20-lb.  salmon  of  the  value  of  pro- 
bably thirty  shillings,  whereas  if  disposed 
of  as  a  grilse  it  might  not  have  brought  more 
than  three  or  four  half-crowns.  Such  a 
scheme  could  not  of  course  be  matured  in  a 
day,  but  the  plan  of  fishing  thus  indicated 
is  undoubtedly  practical  and  quite  worthy 
of  being  considered ;  taking  the  average 
rentals  of  a  period  of  years,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  respective  shares 
of  the  owners.* 

As  has  been  stated,  Scottish  salmon  lairds, 
and  lessees  of  fisheries  as  well,  have  during 
the  past  two  years  been  rather  alarmed  by 
the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  disease  in  some 
of  the  Scottish  salmon  streams,  just  as  the 
grouse  lairds  have  been  more  than  once 
terribly  scared  by  *•  the  grouse  disease,'  and 
yet  these  birds,  according  to  all  accounts, 
were  last  season  (1880)  nearly  as  plentiful 
as  ever  they  have  been.  A  prolonged  offi- 
cial inquiry  was  conducted  last  year  into  the 
causes  of  the  malady  which  had  affected  the 
health  of  the  salmon  (Saprolegnia  Fer<tx)^ 
and  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject  has 
recently  been  issued.  This  document,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  disappointing,  inasmuch 
as  it  leaves  the  question  of  the  salmon 
plague  as  nearly  as  possible  where  it  was 
found  by  the  commissioners ;  in  other  words, 
it  fails  to  assign  the  disease  to  any  definite 
cause,  nor  does  it  provide  a  remedy.  The 
industry  of  the  reporters  (Messrs.  Buck- 
land,  Walpole,  and  Young)  in  collecting 
evidence  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  that 
the  evidence  is  valuable  as  an  exposition 
of  what  has  taken  place  among  the  sal- 
mon stock  of  certain  rivers  no  one  will 
be  found  to  deny.  In  summing  up  this 
report  the  commissioners  remark  that  'in- 
creased observations  by  naturalists,  micro- 
scopists,  and  other  scientific  persons,  pro- 
longed over  many  seasons,  may  possibly  be 

*  Were  the  Tay  to  be  converted  into  a  joint- 
stock  salmon  fishery,  such  questions  as  'the 
falls  of  Tummel  removal '  might  then  be  entered 
upon  with  great  hopes  of  a  favourable  issue,  the 
rights  of  the  laird  of  Faskally  being  recognized 
by  the  requisite  number  of  shares  in  the  joint 
enterprize.  The  falls  of  Tummel  in  the  mean- 
time arrest  the  progress  of  the  fish,  and  keep 
them  out  of  four  lochs,  Tummel,  Rannoch, 
Ericht,  and  Lydoch,  and  prevent  them  from 
having  the  use  of  a  run  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  of  river.  It  is  thought  that  for  the  sum  of 
£2,000  the  salmon  could  be  introduced  into 
these  upper  waters  by  the  erection  of  a  sufficient 
pass  or  fish  stair,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
such  opening  up  of  new  spawning  and  feeding 
ground,  the  rental  of  the  River  Tay  mi^t  be 
augmented  by  some  £1,500  per  annum.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  proposed  to  deal  with  tJ^e 
falls  of  Tummel,  but  each  successive  scheme 
has  hitherto  been  abandoned. 
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necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the 
recent  outbreak  of  Saprolegnia^  and  of  the 
remedies  which  are  applicable  to  this  dis- 
ease.* In  that  we  agree,  although  plenty  of 
time  has  elapsed  since  this  fungoid  growth 
was  first  observed ;  indeed,  it  was  strangely 
overlooked  during  the  period  of  alarm  which 
recently  prevailed,  that  this  disease  is  no 
new  thing,  but  has  been  frequently  observed 
in  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries  at  intervals 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  is  very  well 
known  in  connection  with  fish  kept  in  aqua- 
ria, and  to  persons  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  hatching  fish  eggs  on  the  pisci- 
cultural  plan.  We  shall  not  venture  in  these 
pages  to  set  up  any  theory  of  our  own  on 
the  present  phase  of  the  salmon  disease,  but 
that  the  pollution  of  the  water  inhabited  by 
affected  fish  has  something  to  do  with  the 
spread  of  the  fungus  is  more  than  probable. 
Pure  water  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
health  and  increase  of  salmon,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen,  as  regards  several  Scottish  sal- 
mon streams,  whether  or  not  the  refuse  of 
all  kinds  of  manufactories  is  still  to  be 
drained  into  them,  seeing  that  such  matter 
might  very  likely  be  otherwise  profitably 
utilized.  The  reports  with  regard  to  the 
English  salmon  streams  teem  with  illus- 
trations of  the  injury  done  to  the  fish.  The 
following  extract  places  the  matter  of  pollu- 
tion in  its  true  light,  as  affecting  the  salmon 
supply- 
In  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  materials, 
from  paper  down  to  stockings,  seem  to  think 
that  rivers  are  convenient  channels  kindly 
given  them  by  nature  to  carry  away  at  little 
or  no  cost  the  refuse  of  their  works.  The 
owners  of  mines  do  even  worse  than  this,  for 
in  many  cases  they  cut  off  the  pure  mountain 
streams  at  the  very  sources  of  the  rivers,  and 
convert  that  which  is  naturally  an  emblem  of 
purity  into  mud-containing  streams,  which, 
moreover,  often  contain  no  small  proportion 
of  mineral  poisons  that  are  fatal  to  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes,  and  which  would  (if  they 
had  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  better 
than  to  drink  the  water)  prove  noxious  even 
to  men,  women,  and  children.  The  mine 
owners  do  more  mischief  than  the  manufac- 
turers, for  the  dyes,  chloride  of  lime,  refuse, 
and  other  matters  placed  into  the  river  by  the 
latter  may  possibly  get  so  diluted  that  in  time 
they  may  become  innocuous.  The  mines,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  pounded  and  powdered 
rock  they  put  in  the  river,  cover  over  the  fine 
natural  gravel  of  the  river  bed,  where  the  fish 
would  spawn  if  they  could.  Should  per- 
chance a  fish  deposit  its  eggs,  this  debria 
covers  over  the  delicate  ova  and  infant  fish, 
and  also  destroys  the  weeds  which  breed  the 
insects  on  which  the  fry  would  exist  during 
their  stay  in  fresh  water.     If  the  above-men- 


tioned pollutions  were  by  law  kept  out  of  the 
rivers  within  her  Majesty's  realms,  I  feel  sura 
— and  write  it  most  advisedly — that  the  fishe- 
ries would  vastly  increase  in  their  salmon 
producing  powers  in  a  very  few  years. — Page 
\2  of  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

Another  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  salmon  fisheries  in  some  districts  is 
poaching.  It  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude, 
and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  economy 
of  a  salmon  stream.  A  salmon  is  never 
more  valuable  than  when  it  is  intent  on 
repeating  '  the  story  of  its  birth.'  If  a  sal* 
mon  on  the  counter  of  a  Bond  Street  fish 
merchant  in  the  height  of  the  London 
season  be  worth  seven  shillings  a  pound 
weight,  a  fish  on  its  spawning  bed  about  the 
middle  of  November  is  certainly  worth  as 
much  per  ounce,  seeing  that  it  is  about  to 
multiply  its  kind  by  tens  of  thousands! 
Yet  that  is  the  period  usually  selected  by 
the  poacher  for  carrying  on  his  nefarious 
occupation ;  the  time  suits  him,  the  nights 
are  long  and  dark,  and  the  fish  being  on  the 
shallows  are  accessible  to  his  rude  devices. 
It  matters  not  to  the  poacher  that  the  sal- 
mon at  the  time  selected  for  capture  are  in 
the  worst  possible  condition  for  food.  They 
are  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  and  should  the 
river  flow  past  some  small  manufacturing 
town,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be 
destroyed  throughout  the  close  season  in 
literal  thousands.  Spinners  and  weavers, 
especially  in  the  border  districts  of  Scot- 
land, seem  imbued  with  a  passion  for  the 
killing  of  fish  as  well  as  for  miscellaneous 
poaching  of  many  kinds.  A  band  of 
poachers  from  a  manufacturing  town  have 
been  known  to  sweep  off  the  spawning  beds 
in  the  course  of  a  night  a  cart-load  of  gra- 
vid salmon,  most  of  which  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  found  totally  unfit  for  human 
food  !  At  one  period  poaching  in  rural  dis- 
tricts— but  in  saying  so  we  are  looking  far 
back — was  simply  a  recreation,  more  espe- 
cially as  regarded  a  *  burning  of  the  water ;  * 
but  nowadays  poaching  has  become  a  *  busi- 
ness '  of  the  most  sordid  nature.  Forty  years 
ago  a  peasant  would,  when  opportunity  of- 
fered, kill  a  hare  or  snare  a  rabbit  or  two  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  soup  pot,  and  after 
the  same  fashion  the  village  shoemaker  or 
blacksmith  would  spear  a  salmon,  but  not 
for  sale.  Now  men  bag  our  pheasants, 
snare  our  hares,  and  lift  the  spawning  sal- 
mon off  its  procreant  bed  in  order  to  obtain 
an  occasional  five  or  ten  pound  note  by  the 
sale  of  the  animals  to  dealers.  The  game 
laws  have  been  held  up  to  public  oppro- 
brium by  soft-hearted  legislators  as  a  cla- 
mant source  of  social  evil,  and  their  aboli- 
tion has   been    often   demanded   in    conse- 
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quence.  We  might  as  well  demand  the 
abolition  of  five-pound  notes  because  rogues 
have  been  known  to  forge  them,  and  have 
been  punished  in  consequence.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  poacher  of  the 
period  is  a  purely  voluntary  criminal,  who 
chooses  to  commit  an  offence  of  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  is  not  ignorant  There 
can  be  no  property  in  game,  say  some  of  our 
philanthropist-s :  certainly  not,  so  far  as  the 
poacher  is  concerned,  for  he  neither  gives 
breeding  ground  nor  feeding  ground  to 
beast  or  bird  of  any  description.  The 
*  business '  poacher  has  no  soul  for  sport,  he 
will  kill  the  hare  on  its  /orwi,  or  lift  away 
a  sitting  pheasant,  eggs  and  all ;  he  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  truculent  scoundrel,  who,  having  an 
abhorrence  of  honest  labour,  settles  down  as 
a  candidate  for  the  distinction  of  the  tread- 
mill. In  some  of  our  salmon  fishery  (dis- 
tricts— we  allude  specially  ia  Scotland — 
poaching  is  far  more  virulent  and  sustained 
than  in  others.  On  the  River  Tay,  for 
instance,  there  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  little  poaching;  in  season  1879-80 
only  fifty-seven  men  were  prosecuted  for 
illegal  fishing,  and  fines  exacted  from  them 
ranging  from  10s.  to  £20.  On  the  River 
Tweed  and  its  tributaries  poaching  is  a 
passion.  On  that  classic  stream  poaching 
seems  to  be  hereditary.  Not  long  since 
three  generations  of  one  family  stood  before 
the  sheriff  charged  with  the  crime ;  surely 
they  must  have  been  descendants  of  some  of 
the  old  border  reivers  !  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  will,  on  the  average,  be  pro- 
secuted for  poaching  in  the  Tweed  or  its 
tributaries  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  and  for 
one  of  the  picturesque  scoundrels  who  is 
found  out  and  brought  to  justice  ten  will 
doubtless  escape.*  The  late  Mr.  Russel, 
anthor  of  ^  The  Salmon,'  used  to  assert  that 
there  were  at  least  one  thousand  men  on  the 
Tweed,  each  of  whom  in  the  course  of  a 
year  would  bag  two  or  three  salmon,  most  of 
them,  of  course,  being  *  black  fish '  (i.e.,  foul 
fish).  Think  of  that,  and  run  up  the  account 
—probably  three  thousand  spawning  fish 
abstracted  at  the  wrong  time  from  one 
river  and  its  tributaries !  Say  these  fish 
averaged  sixteen  pounds'  weight,  and  that 

*  The  report  of  the  Tweed  Commissioners  for 
1877-78,  which  may  be  selected  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  others,  says,  as  regards  cases  of  poaching 
tried  criminally  under  the  Tweed  Acts,  the 
number  of  persons  involved  was — Berwick-on- 
Tweed  12,  Dunse  8,  Coldstream  4,  Roxburgh  79, 
Selkirk  83,  Peebles  86,  total  272.  Of  these,  126 
X)ersons  paid  fines,  56  were  imprisoned,  34 
absconded,  51  were  acquitted,  and  in  five 
cases  the  proceedings  were  withdrawn  or  not 
enforced. 


each  in  the  legitimate  way  of  trade  would 
have  brought  to  the  tacksmen  £1,  we  have 
thus  a  sum  of  £3,000,  of  which  the  lairds 
and  their  lessees  have  been  despoiled: 
roughly  speaking,  it  is  a  sum  that  would  add 
a  third  to  the  present  rental  of  the  river. 
Counted  up  after  another  fashion,  it  may 
well  'be  taken  for  granted  that  the  killing 
of  so  many  *  spawners '  would  exercise  an 
appreciable  effect  on  the  productive  power 
of  the  river ;  as  it  must  ultimately  be- 
come, if  such  wholesale  poaching  cannot 
be  stopped,  much  less  productive  than  it 
is  at  present. 

It  can  be  gleaned  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  inspectors  that  poaching  also  pre- 
vails very  extensively  on  all  the  English 
rivers  in  which  there  is  salmon ;  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  very  few.  Of  late  some 
of  the  rivers  have,  we  believe,  been  har- 
ried by  organized  gangs,  who,  setting  the 
authorities  at  defiance,  have  openly  taken 
and  sold  the  fish.  The  effect  of  such 
wholesale  spoliation  on  rivers  which  only 
produce  salmon  in  tens,  instead  of,  as  in 
Scotland,  by  hundreds,  must  in  time  result 
in  the  total  extinction  of  our  finest  fish.  It 
requires  a  very  populous  river  indeed  to 
withstand  the  raids  of  the  poacher,  and  the 
run  upon  it  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
salmon  as  well.  Nature  keeps  up  a  severe 
balance,  the  ova  of  the  fish  are  devoured  in 
the  hatching  season  by  a  number  of  enemies, 
whilst  the  young  salmon  have  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  greedy  pike  and  other  piscine  foes  at 
all  stages  of  their  growth.  When  man,  in  the 
guise  of  a  poacher,  constitutes  himself  a  fac- 
tor in  the  account  and  robs  the  waters  of  their 
breeding  fish,  especially  those  rivers  in  which 
the  salmon  are  scarce,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  fish  disappear  and  streams  become  bar- 
ren. The  fishery  inspectors,  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  work  they  are  trying  so  hard  to 
achieve,  deserve  the  greatest  possible  encou- 
ragement. We  are  not  of  those  enthusiasts, 
however,  that  expect  a  miracle  to  be  worked ; 
we  shall  not  venture  to  say  we  shall  ever  ob- 
tain, far  less  within  four  or  five  years,  as 
some  enthusiasts  hope,  one  million  of  choice 
salmon  from  our  English  streams  and  estua- 
ries ;  less  will  serve  us,  and  if  the  present 
supply  even  could  be  doubled,  we  would 
then  look  upon  the  future  with  greater  hopes 
of  success.  Even  to  double  the  supply  of 
salmon  at  present  obtained  from  English 
rivers  will  involve  several  years  of  hard  and 
continuous  inspection.  It  is  proverbial  that 
what  is  reputed  to  be  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business,  and  with  so  many  va- 
ried rights  and  interests  to  be  reconciled,  it 
will  never  be  an  easy  task  to  render  an  Eng- 
lish salmon  river  very  productive.     It  i^  not 
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too  much  to  assert  that  a  ranch  better  rental 
could  be  derived  from  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  some  of  the  English  rivers  than  from  the 
mill  races  which  in  many  instances  still  re- 
tard the  ascent  of  the  spawning  fish  to  their 
natural  breeding-grounds.  The  value  of  a 
salmon  fishery  depends  chiefly,  or  indeed  al- 
together, on  the  breeding  streams  to  which 
the  fi»h  can  obtain  access,  because  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  if  there  are  no 
proper  breeding  tributaries,  there  cannot  be 
a  large  supply  of  salmon.  Speaking  general- 
ly, and  with  a  knowledge  tnat  much  good 
work  of  the  kind  has  been  done  by  the  in- 
spectors, we  must  counsel  a  still  greater  hew- 
ing down  of  the  obstacles  which  hinder  the 
ascent  of  salmon  to  the  upper  waters. 

Mr.  Buckland  was  a  keen  advocate  of  pis- 
ciculture, and  no  doubt  much  can  be  done 
by  artificial  breeding  to  stock  rivers  which 
are  barren  of  fish.  But  it  is  discouraging 
to  stock  rivers  for  the  benefit  of  poachers  or 
to  have  the  fish  untimely  killed  by  refuse 
from  mines  and  chemical  works.  The  place 
of  pisciculture  is  undoubtedly  on  streams  or 
stretches  of  water  communicating  with  the 
aea,  the  salmon  of  which  are  largely  ex- 
cluded by  natural  obstructions  from  the 
upper  shallows  where  they  could  find  suita- 
ble breeding  places.  The  most  sustained 
and  most  successful  artificial  salmon  breed- 
ing experiment  known  in  this  country 
has  been  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
River  Tay.  Salmon  spawning  and  artificial 
hatching  was  commenced  there  in  the  year 
1853,  and  has  been  continued  annually  ever 
since,  and  in  the  twenty-six  years  whicn  have 
elapsed  since  that  time  about  nine  millions 
of  eggs  have  probably  been  hatched  and 
restored  to  the  Tay  as  well-grown  smolts. 
The  expense  of  doing  so  has  been  trifling, 
it  has  scarcely  exceeded  £50  per  annum,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  similar  operations  conld 
be  devised  for  one  or  two  of  our  more  likely 
English  salmon  waters.*  Another  reform 
much  wanted  in  salmon  fishing  for  commer- 
cial purposes  is  a  uniform  plan  of  taking  the 
fish.  We  advocate  the  abolition  of  every 
kind  of  fixed  machinery  of  capture;  every 
salmon  fishery  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing,  if  that  can  be  done.  In  Scottish 
rivers  salmon  are  captured  by  means  of  net 
and  coble,  the  latter  being  a  small  boat 
which  contains  the  net ;  it  is  rowed  out  well 


*  The  rental  of  the  Tay  when  the  piscicultural 
operations  were  begun  was  (1854)  £9,269;  in 
1857  the  rent  had  risen  to  £10,722;  in  1860  it 
bad  reached  £13,827;  in  1864  the  proprietors 
were  assessed  on  a  rental  of  £16,742;  in  1866  on 
£17,465;  in  1872  the  rental  had  fallen  to  £15,162, 
but  had  risen  again  in  1873  to  £18,941.  The 
present  rental  is  given  elsewhere. 


into  the  river,  the  net  falling  out  as  it  pro- 
gresses and  encircling  any  salmon  that  it 
may  encounter ;  when  the  boat,  after  describ- 
ing a  considerable  curve,  reaches  the  shore, 
the  net  is  hauled  in  by  men  in  waiting,  and 
any  fish  it  contains  at  once  secured,  the  pro- 
cess being  repeated  two  or  three  times^  just 
as  the  tide  may  bring  up  the  fish.  This  is  a 
phase  of  salmon  fishing  economy  about  which 
much  might  be  said,  as  it  is  thought  by  some 
economists  that  the  net  and  coble  *  shaves 
too  close,'  and  does  not  allow  the  fish  any 
chance  of  escaping ;  it  is,  however,  the  usual 
mode  of  fishing  on  Tay  and  Tweed,  and  is 
a  consequence  of  the  competitive  system 
adopted  by  rival  lessees  who  play  the  game 
of  *  beggar  my  neighbour '  with  great  indus- 
try, it  Deing  the  sole  object  of  each  lessee  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  escape  of  a  single 
fish  to  the  stations  above  his  own. 

One  gratifying  fact  has  now  become  pro- 
minent in  connection  with  the  economy  of 
our  salmon  rivers ;  it  is  briefiy  stated,  that  sal- 
mon of  the  period  all  over  are  fully  a  pound 
and  a  half  heavier  than  they  were  some 
twenty  years  ago.  About  that  time  the 
weight  per  fish  had  begun  to  decline  in  a 
rather  alarming  fashion,  and  was  progressing 
'  downwards,'  as  we  may  say,  at  the  rate  of 
about  six  or  eight  ounces  per  annum,  show- 
ing conclusively  enough  that,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  the  lessees  of  some  salmon  fishe- 
ries having  a  long  catching  season  had  broken 
upon  the  capital  stock,  and  were  gradually 
bnt  surely  exterminating  the  salmon.  Had 
it  not  been  that  sounds  of  alarm  were  vigor- 
ously raised,  and  that  such  action  was 
speedily  taken  as  induced  wise  legislation, 
the  salmon  might  probably  by  this  time 
have  been  relegated  to  the  catalogue  of  ex- 
tinct animals.  This  is  said  in  all  seriousness. 
Although  fish,  and  the  salmon  among  others, 
are  wonderfully  prolific,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  capture  such  a  percentage  of  them  as 
must  affect  the  breeding  stock,  if  the  deple- 
tion be  only  continued  long  enough.  Practi- 
cal men,  both  lairds  and  lessees,  will  doubtless 
remember  the  agitation  which  arose,  and  the 
pamphlets  and  articles  which  were  evoked,  be- 
sides the  continual  letters  in  the  newspapers 
of  men  who  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
the  marked  falling  off  which  was  taking 
place  in  the  size  of  salmon.  That  danger 
has,  however,  been  surmounted.  We  have 
but  to  look  in  the  windows  of  our  fish 
merchants'  shops,  or  on  the  marble  slabs 
which  serve  as  counters,  to  see  a  surpassing 
display  of  fine  large  fish,  fish  ranging  in 
weight  from  16  to  35  lbs.  and  even  40  lbs. 
A  dozen  salmon,  each  above  20  lbs.,  may 
any  day  be  seen  in  a  well-patronized  fish- 
merchant's  place  of  business,  and  in  all  pro- 
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bability  he  will  have  qaite  as  many  beyond 
the  range  of  vision,  stored  perhaps  in  his 
cellar.  Salmon  ranging  in  weight  from  20 
to  35  lbs.  are  now  abundant,  but  besides 
these  some  very  large  fish  are  frequently 
caught.  The  capture,  indeed,  of  a  pair  of 
shapely  salmon,  twins  perhaps,  was  recently 
announced,  each  fish  weighing  48  lbs.,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  season  several  larger 
giants  of  the  deep  were  taken;  notably,  a 
61 -lb.  fish  was  consigned  last  year  to  a  Lon- 
don salesman  which  realized  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  9d.  per  lb.  to  its  captor  for  the  whole 
fish ;  another  of  the  same  sort,  the  largest 
of  the  season,  was  taken  at  a  fishing  station 
on  the  Tay  three  miles  below  Perth,  that 
fish  was  credited  to  Mr.  Pourie,  the  lessee  of 
the  fishery,  by  his  London  agent  at  63  lbs. 
and  produced  3s.  per  lb.  Seven  or  eight 
fish  were  last  season  taken  on  the  Tay,  rang- 
ing in  weight  from  48  lbs.  to  53  lbs.;  salmon 
below  48  lbs.  are  seldom  marked.  Of  the 
salmon  caught  by  the  anglers  who  frequent 
Loch  Tay,  the  average  weight  last  season 
("spring,  1880)  was  21^  lbs.,  the  heaviest 
nsh  taken  being  one  of  49  lbs.,  a  pound  less 
than  th^  heaviest  salmon  taken  on  Loch  Tay 
in  1854.  The  average  weights  of  the  Loch 
Tay  fish,  from  the  opening  day  in  February 
to  the  end  of  May,  has  been  in  18^3,  22f 
lbs.;  1874,  21^  lbs.;  1875,  22^  lbs.;  1876, 
204  lbs.;  1877,  the  same;  1878,  21f  lbs.; 
1879,  23  lbs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  weight  of  our  salmon,  taking 
the  fisheries  all  round,  is  now  steadily  on  the 
increase.  Mr.  Speedie,  of  Perth,  who  has 
in  his  day  had  a  vast  amount  of  experience 
in  commercial  salmon  fishing,  gives  the  ave- 
rage weight  per  fish — having  weighed  a  very 
large  number,  probably  as  many  as  five 
thousand,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result — as  a 
fraction  over  17  lbs.  for  both  spring  and 
fiummer  salmon. 

Many  gentlemen  interested  in  salmon  as 
property  became  somewhat  alarmed  two 
years  ago  at  the  large  importations  of 
^ canned^  salmon  from  the  Columbia,  the 
McLeod,  and  other  great  rivers  of  America ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  really  con- 
fiiderable  quantities  having  been  received,  the 
prices  of  home-caught  fish  have  not  been  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  supply,  and  now  we 
hear  that  the  American  rivers  are  suffering 
from  over-fishing,  and  that  pisciculture  is  be- 
ing already  resorted  to,  to  keep  up  the  stock 
of  breeding  fish.  'Frozen  salmon,'  caught 
in  Canadian  waters,  have  also,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, reached  the  London  market,  and 
it  is,  we  believe,  intended  to  continue  the 
supply,  so  that  these  fish  may  be  on  sale  at  a 
period  when  our  own  rivers  are  closed,  thus 
enabling  the  public  to  obtain  fresh  salmon 


all  the  year  round.  '  This,'  said  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  *  will  necessarily  very  much  affect  the 
price  of  Dutch  fish,  and  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  course  of  time  it  may  also  affect  the 
British  salmon  fisheries.'  It  will  be  a  long 
time,  we  suspect,  judging  from  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  importa- 
tion of  American  beef,  before  the  price 
of  salmon  will  fall  in  our  markets  from 
the  plentifulness  of  the  Canadian  supply. 
Although  the  present  (1880)  has  been, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  productive  year, 
we  have  not  observed  that  the  price  of  sal- 
mon has  in  consequence,  as  compared  with 
the  seasons  of  1878  and  1879,  been  at  all 
favourably  affected  in  the  direction  of  con- 
sumers. We  take  the  following  quotations 
of  the  prices  at  Billingsgate,  from  the  mar- 
ket reports  of  the  Field  newspaper — Bil- 
lingsgate, May  7th:  Fresh  salmon.  Is.  8d.  to 
Is.  9d.;  Grilse,  Is.  lid.  to  2s.;  Trout,  Is.  2d. 
to  Is.  6d.  June  11th,  Salmon,  Is.  fid.  to 
Is.  9d.;  Grilse,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  5d.;  Trout,  Is. 
2d.  to  Is.  4d.  August  13th:  Large  Scotch 
salmon.  Is.  to  Is.  3d.;  Grilse,  Is.  to  Is.  Id.; 
Trout,  lOd.  to  11^.  These  of  course  are 
dealers'  prices,  and  for  whole  fish  only; 
traced  te  the  West-end  fish  shops  the  quo- 
tations per  lb.  for  fine  table  cuts  would  be 
found  ranging  from  probably  half-a-crown  to 
five,  and  on  occasion  seven  shillings.  The 
early  salmon  which  reach  London,  '  the  first- 
lings of  the  flock,'  are  sold  at  quite  '  fancy ' 
prices ;  fish  which  may  in  Billingsgate  yield 
whole  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence, cannot  be  bought  in  the  West-end  of 
London  at  less  than  from  eight  to  ten  shil- 
lings per  pound.  Mr.  Buckland  once  pro- 
mised that  we  should  all  be  able  to  purchase 
fine,  fresh,  home-grown  salmon  at  less  than 
sixpence  per  pound ;  but  that  kindly  gentle- 
man was  far  too  sanguine,  although  in  his 
day  and  generation,  it  must  be  owned,  he 
worked  with  all  his  might  to  produce  such  a 
result 

As  regards  the  present  condition  of  the 
Scottish  salmon  fisheries,  it  may  be  safely 
enough  asserted  that  they  will  speedily  im- 
prove as  compared  with  the  last  two  seasons. 

It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  (January,  1881)  all  the  Scottish 
salmon  rivers  are  well  filled  with  fine  fish. 
In  some  seasons,  as  during  1879,  salmon 
have  not  the  chance  of  '  running '  at  the  ex- 
act time  lessees  of  fisheries  would  select; 
but  wH^n  the  chance  of  ascending  occurs,  the 
fish  in  some  seasons  may  be  seen  in  literal 
hundreds  seeking  instinctively  to  reach  their 
spawning  places.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a 
census  of  the  salmon  population  of  such  a 
river  as  the  Tay,  but  we  know  it  contains  a 
vast  number  of  salmon  of  all  ages  and  sizes, 
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from  the  tiny  par  a  few  months  old  and  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  to  the  giants  of  the 
tribe  weighing  from  forty  to  fifty-five  pounds. 
A  female  salmon  of  the  weight  of  80  lbs.,  it 
has  been  calculated,  will  yield  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  eggs,  and  that  being  so,  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  two  hundred  such 
fish  would  give  five  millions  of  ova ;  and  if  each 
egg  were  in  due  season  to  become  a  fish  the 
Tay  in  the  course  of  three  years  would  be- 
come overstocked  with  salmon.  As  a  hard 
matter  of  fact,  probably  one-half  of  the  eggs 
alluded  to  would  escape  the  act  of  fructifica- 
tion by  the  milt  of  the  male  salmon,  whilst  of 
those  which  might  be  impregnated  with  the 
quickening  matter,  many  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  a  countless  horde  of  enemies.  The 
tiny  par,  as  young  salmon  are  called  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  growth,  are  devoured  in 
tens  of  thousands,  or  die  from  hunger ;  and 
even  the  smoltSj  better  able  as  they  are  to 
protect  themselves,  must  prove  active  indeed 
if  they  can  escape  the  foes  constantly  lying 
in  wait  for  them  as  they  journey  from  the 
place  of  their  birth  to  the  sea.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  only  about  five  salmon  eggs  in 
each  thousand  ever  reach  the  dining-room 
as  sixteen-pound  salmon.  From  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  fish  taken  throughout  the 
season  of  1880,  it  looked  as  if  the  rivers  were 
just  about  properly  filled,  for,  when  a  stream 
is  over-populated,  the  fish  degenerate  in  con- 
dition, becoming  small  and  lean.  To  keep 
rivers  in  fettle,  the  close  times  must  be  ad- 
hered to,  so  that  a  proper  percentage  of  the 
salmon  population  may  be  permitted  to 
reach  their  breeding  places.  Fishery  lairds, 
and  fishery  lessees  likewise,  must  have  seen 
ere  this  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  out 
of  a  river  than  Nature  intended ;  if  one  year 
yields  an  abnormally  prolific  salmon  harvest, 
there  must  necessarily  follow  a  series  of 
comparatively  unfruitful  years;  for  a  river 
being  of  a  given  extent,  it  can  only  breed  and 
feed  a  given  number  of  fish. 

J.  a.  BERTRAM. 


Art.  III. — The  Masora. 

(1)  Buxtorf,  Tiberias.     Basilaese.     1620. 

(2)  Walton's  Polyglot.     The  Eighth  Disserta- 
tion.    London.     1657. 

(8)  Pfeiffer,    Opera    phUologka.      Ultrkjecti. 

1704. 
(4)  The  Tagmical  Art.     By  Walter   Cross. 

London.     1698. 
(6)  Wolfius,   Biblwtheca  HebroBa.     Hamburg!. 

1721. 
(6)  Kennicott's  Disaertatians.  Oxford.  1759. 


(7)  The  Hebrew  BibU.    London.     1861. 

(8)  The  Maeora.     By  Christian   GmsBUBa. 
Vol.  I.     London.    1880. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Jews  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sacred  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
manifested  itself  in  the  labours  of  the  Maso- 
rets,  which  extended  through  a  long  series  of 
years.     Although  in  some  cases  trifiing  and 
foolish,  and  dealing  with  subjects  of  little 
utility,  the  great  work,  which  has  survived 
the  lapse  of  time,  is  an  enduring  memorial 
of  their  diligence,  and   of  the   care   with 
which  they  entered  into  the  most  minute  de- 
tails of  critical  research.     Whatever  be  the 
value  of  it,  they  at'  least  deserve  the  credit 
of  having  employed  in  their  undertaking  an 
amount  of  labour  such  as  has  probably  never 
been  bestowed  upon  any  other  book.     Noth- 
ing in  the  text  escaped  their  scrutiny,  but 
the  object  aimed  at  was  not   fully  accom- 
plished, for    various    readings    and    other 
difficulties  of  different  kinds  still  exist,  testi- 
fying to  the  impossibility  of  transmitting  ta 
posterity  ancient  MSS.,  absolutely  free  from 
error.     Some   of    the   Jews   said   that   the 
Masora  was  intended  to  be  a  fence  to  Holy 
Scripture,  preventing  mistakes  from  creep- 
ing into  it,  and  hindering  even  a  letter  from 
going  astray,  just  as  the  Pharisees  invented 
a  hedge  or  margin  for  the   law,  so   as   to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  infringing  it  even 
in  the  minutest  point.     If  such  were  really 
the  original  intention,  the  failure  led  Houbi- 
gant  to  conjecture,  that  the  term  was  sub- 
sequently employed,  because  the  Masoretic 
criticisms  were  written  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  MSS.,  and  around  the  text  in  each 
page,  and  that  they  were  called  a  fence,  on 
account  of  the  shape,  rather  than  from  any 
supposed  efficacy  in  preserving  it  from  cor- 
ruption.    The  Rabbis  were  divided  in  opi- 
nion as  to  the  value  of  this  laborious  work, 
and  the  same  difference  of  view  exists  among 
Christians.     To  some  it  appeared  that  the 
labours  of  the  Masorets  were   little   better 
than  trifling,  and  that  counting  the  verses 
of  the  Bible,  was  of  about  the  same  prac- 
tical utility,  as  numbering  the  leaves  of   a 
medical    book  would  be  with   the  view  of 
curing   diseases.     Other  s  were   of    opinion 
that  they  did  not  always  succeed  in  remov- 
ing   obscurities   from   the   text,   that   they 
frequently  confused  the  elaborate  system  of 
punctuation,  instead    of   rendering   it  more 
perspicuous,  and  that  so  far  from  clearing 
away  obvious  anomalies,  they  merely  pointed 
them  out,  leaving  the  correction  of  them  to 
others.     Kennicott  depreciated  and  probably 
undervalued  the  labours  of  the  Masorets,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  were 
the  originators  of  textual  criticism,  and  that,. 
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if  their  work  had  never  been  carried  on,  it  is 
probable  that  the  text  would  have  been  more 
seriously  corrupted,  during  the  confusion 
which  ensued,  as  the  consequence  of  national 
disasters.  The  Masora  itself  has  reached 
posterity  in  an  imperfect  form,  and,  from 
various  causes,  it  has  become  in  some  places 
so  obscure,  th^t  the  discovery  of  the  true 
meaning  is  next  to  impossible.  This  con- 
sideration alone  should  to  some  extent  dis- 
arm hostile  criticism.  Still,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  injuries  caused  by  careless 
transcribers,  and  by  neglect,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  while,  in  some  respects,  affording 
invaluable  assistance  toward  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  Scripture,  it  contains  much 
that  is  foolish,  trifling,  useless,  and  super- 
stitious. 

The  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached 
to  the  Masora  must  be  determined  by  the 
estimate  which  may  be  formed  of  its  au- 
thority. If  Ezra  and  the  prophets  who 
came  after  him  were  the  authors  of  any  por- 
tion of  it,  whether  by  restoring  correct 
readings,  or  by  inventing  the  points  and 
accents,  this  part  of  the  work,  if  it  could  be 
separated  from  the  rest,  would  carry  with  it 
superior,  if  not  Divine  sanction.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  scriptural  or  other  historical 
evidence  as  to  the  share  which  they  actually 
took  in  the  compilation,  the  distinction  can- 
not be  made,  nor  is  it  possible  to  determine 
what  variations  may  have  crept  into  the 
text,  before  and  during  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  nor  how  many  of  them  they  deemed 
it  necessary  to  correct.  That  the  earlier 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue  did  make 
emendations  may  be  regarded  as  probable, 
but  beyond  this,  nothing  is  definitely  known 
about  their  method  of  dealing  with  the 
sacred  text.  All  other  portions  of  the 
Masora,  such  as  the  enumeration  of  verses, 
the  shape  and  position  of  particular  letters, 
the  number  of  the  Kerioth,  and  the  elaborate 
system  of  accentuation,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  the  later  Rabbis,  and  destitute 
of  all  Divine  authority. 

Masora  and  Cabala  are  correlative  terms, 
the  former  signifying  tradition  in  the  sense 
of  that  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
one  to  another,  and  the  latter,  tradition  in 
the  sense  of  that  which  has  been  received, 
after  being  so  transmitted.  Ultimately  each 
came  to  have  a  more  restricted  meaning. 
The  latter  is  the  expression  used  to  describe 
the  mystical  or  theosophic  teaching  of  the 
Rabbis,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
while  the  former  signifies  the  traditional 
criticism  of  the  sacred  text  The  Masora 
does*  not  concern  itself  with  interpretation, 
except  indirectly,  in  those  cases  where  the 
compilers  supposed  that  there  were  ellipses, 


and  in  the  accentuation,  which  is  in  itself  a 
complete  system  of  exegesis  of  the  whole  of 
the  printed  text  of  the  Old  Testament  It 
deals  critically  with  verses,  words,  and  let- 
ters, and  with  the  changes  which  occur  in 
particular  passages.  •AH  the  anomalies  of  the 
two  latter,  as  well  as  those  of  the  punctua- 
tion, including  both  vowels  and  accents,  are 
carefully  examined  and  noted.  The  numbev 
of  each  is  reckoned  up,  and  the  middle  verse 
of  every  book  of  Scripture  is  pointed  out, 
the  object  of  the  work  being  to  preserve  the 
text  from  the  possibility  of  interpolation, 
either  by  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  single 
letter.  Although  this  great  undertaking  is 
believed  never  to  have  been  completed,  yet 
the  Masora  as  it  now  appears,  is  a  remarka- 
ble memorial  of  the  persevering  labours  of 
learned  Jews  in  different  ages. 

The  original  authors  of  it  were  called 
Sopheriniy  enumerators  or  scribes,  because 
they  counted  the  verses,  words,  and  letters, 
and  reviewed  the  text  Who  they  were,  at 
what  time  they  lived,  and  where  they  flour- 
ished cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  because  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  which  can  be  relied  on.  That 
they  were  not  limited  to  any  one  period  oi 
generation  is  evident,  but  who  were  the  first 
Masorets  and  with  whom  the  order  ended, 
are  questions  involved  in  hopeless  obscurity, 
Aben  Ezra,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  said  that  the  sages  who 
flourished  in  the  Rabbinic  school  of  Tiberias 
about  and  subsequent  to  a.d.  500,  were  the 
authors  of  the  Masora,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  other  Jews,  some  of  whom  as- 
signed to  them  a  much  earlier,  and  some  a 
much  later  date.  That  they  lived  before 
this  period  can  be  shown  conclusively,  from 
passages  in  the  Talmud,  where  their  work 
is  spoken  of  or  referred  to  as  already  in  ex- 
istence. In  the  treatise  entitled  Megilla 
(the  Roll),  which  contains  an  explanation 
of  Neb.  viii.  8,  there  is  express  mention  of 
the  Masora,  and  of  the  verses  and  accents. 
The  treatise  Nedarim  (Vows)  speaks  of  the 
Keri  and  Cethib,  of  the  method  of  reading 
the  text  appointed  by  the  Scribes,  and  of 
other  departments  of  their  critical  labours. 
In  Kiddushim  (Espousals)  the  Masorets  are 
called  *  ancient,'  and  mention  is  made  of 
their  special  work  of  numbering  the  verses, 
and  fixing  which  was  the  middle  one  in  each 
book.  The  Talmud  differs  also  in  manyplacea 
from  the  Masora  and  contradicts  it,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  must  hav& 
been  in  existence  before  the  former.  These 
references  are  found  in  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Gemaras.  In  the  Mishna,  which 
was  redacted  in  Palestine  about  a.d.  190,  in 
the  treatise  on   the   Roll,  there  is  a   clear 
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reference  to  the  verses  into  which  the  law 
«nd  the  prophets  were  then  divided,  show- 
ing that  the  arrangement  mast  have  heen 
made  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Rabbis  of 
Tiberias  could  not  have  invented  the  points 
and  accents,  because  th^y  notice  their  ano- 
malies, which  would  scarcely  have  been  the 
case,  if  they  had  themselves  been  the  inven- 
tors of  them. 

Others  take  an  entirely  different  view,  and 
affirm  that,  like  the  oral  law,  the  Masora  was 
a  collection  of  traditions  handed  down  by 
Moses  from  Mount  Sinai,  that,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  it  came  to  Ezra  and  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  that  by  them 
it  was  delivered  to  their  successors,  through 
whom  it  finally  came  to  the  Rabbis  of  Ti- 
berias. The  meaning  of  this  has  been  ex- 
plained to  be,  not  that  the  various  readings 
and  the  punctuation  were  actually  origi- 
nated by  the  lawgiver,  and  were  coeval  with 
the  law  itself,  but  that  they  were  as  certain 
and  possessed  of  as  much  authority,  as  if  he 
had  actually  appointed  them.  It  must  also 
be  limited  to  the  Pentateuch,  because  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  traditional  criticism 
could  have  come  into  existence  in  reference 
to  books  which  had  not  been  written. 

In  an  age  when  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
were  only  in  MS.,  it  was  not  possible  that 
they  could  be  multiplied  without  risk  of 
«rror,  and  hence  variations  would  necessa- 
rily arise.  As  long  as  the  inspired  authors 
of  particular  books  were  living,  difficulties 
•could  be  authoritativelv  removed,  and  true 
readings  settled,  but  after  their  decease,  an 
•element  of  uncertainty  would  arise.  How- 
•ever  careful  the  Scribes  might  be,  their  work 
would  be  liable  to  mistakes,  and  in  times 
of  disaster  and  confusion,  MSS.  would  be 
lost,  and  the  text  would  run  serious  risk  of 
being  corrupted.  In  the  general  reforma- 
tion carried  out  by  Ezra  aod  Nehemiah, 
Jiftcr  the  return  from  the  captivity,  they 
:gave  special  attention  to  the  sacred  books, 
4ind  adopted  whatever  means  they  judged 
most  effectual, 'both  for  their  preservation, 
.and  for  facilitating  the  general  use  of  them 
'by  the  people  (Ezra  vii. ;  Neh.  viii.)  In 
-carrying  out  this  great  work,  the  men  of  the 
'Great  Synagogue  were  aided  by  the  prophets 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and  what- 
ever was  definitely  settled  while  they  lived, 
must  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  stamp  of 
Divine  authority.  After  deciding  what  were 
the  canonical  books,  and  dividing  them  into 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa, 
they  proceeded  to  revise  the  text,  and  to 
arrange  it  in  verses  as  they  now  appear. 
That  many  of  the  Eerioth  date  from  this 
^period  cannot  be  doubted.  Jewish  tradition 
further   affirms   .that    they   invented  both 


vowels  and  accents,  in  order  to  facilitate 
reading  and  interpretation  alike,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  they  were  the 
authors  of  them,  or  only  revisionists  of  the 
work  of  their  predecessors.  That  Ezra  and 
his  colleagues  were  the  first  of  the  order  of 
the  Masorets  was  believed  by  many  learned 
Jews,  including  Rabbi  Assaria,  Rabbi  G«da- 
liah,  Isaac  Abarbanel,  Ephodseus,  and  others. 

The  work  of  criticism  having  been  set  on 
foot,  was  prosecuted  with  unflagging  energy 
by  succeeding  Rabbis.  As  MSS.  multiplied, 
various  readings  tended  to  increase,  and 
errors  began  to  creep  into  the  sacred  text, 
which  afforded  abundant  material  for  the 
critical  acumen  of  the  Masorets  to  work 
upon.  When  a  vast  body  of  criticism  had 
been  accumulated,  the  disasters  which  over- 
took the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  put  an 
end  to  their  labours,  and  the  Masora  being 
forgotten,  was  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Four 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  overthrow  and 
dispersion  of  the  nation,  according  to  Elias 
Levita,  a  council  of  learned  Jews  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Tiberias,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  about  various  religions  questions. 
Delegates  came  from  distant  countries,  and 
as  one  result  of  their  deliberations,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  critical  labours  of  the  Maso- 
rets were  revived.  Aben  Ezra  thought  that 
this  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  points 
and  accents  were  invented  by  the  united  in- 
genuity of  the  assembled  Rabbis.  From 
henceforward  the  work  of  criticism  was  car- 
ried on,  till  all  traces  of  it  are  lost  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  language  and  form  of  the  Masora  are 
peculiar.  The  former  is  Chaldee,  and  the 
style  is  both  intricate  and  difficult  to  master. 
If  the  abbreviations  and  mnemonic  signs 
be  also  taken  into  account,  the  whole  will 
not  be  a  subject  of  study  likely  to  prove 
attractive  to  many.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  Masora  was  written  on  sheets,  separate 
from  the  sacred  text.  This  was  the  shape 
in  which  it  appeared  when  it  was  studied  by 
Elias  Levita,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
of  his  work  entitled,  'Masoreth  Hamma- 
soreth.'  His  labours  were  aided  by  a  com- 
pendium in  MS.  called,  *Achla  veachla* 
(Food  and  food),  without  which  he  said  he 
could  never  have  mastered  its  voluminous  de- 
tails. In  the  course  of  time,  in  order  to 
furnish  tangible  assistance  for  the  study  of 
the  sacred  text,  extracts  were  inserted  in  the 
margin,  and  with  the  view  of  crowding  aa 
much  information  as  possible  into  the  lim- 
ited space,  abbreviations,  numeral  letters, 
and  symbolical  terms  were  employed,  instead 
of  the  more  extended  method  of  writing. 
This  was  called  the  Masora  parva,  and,  for 
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obvious  reasons,  is  unintelligible  to  all  ex- 
cept those  who  have  mastered  the  symbols, 
of  which  a  full  explanation  is  provided  by 
Buxtorf  in  his  'Clavis  MasorsB.'  In  the 
course  of  time  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
insert  upon  each  page  more  copious  extracts, 
and  in  consequence,  partly  from  a  desire  to 
magnify  the  learning  of  the  Rabbis,  partly 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  MSS.,  and  partly 
to  furnish  additional  assistance  toward  un- 
derstanding the  text,  the  Masora  was  written 
around  it  on  each  side.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  ordinary  style  of  calligraphy,  the 
Scribes  adopted  the  fantastic  method  of 
ornamenting  each  page  by  carving  their 
writing  into  the  shape  of  animals,  such  as 
lions  and  tigers,  and  various  other  ingenious 
figures.  This  practice  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  .error  and  confusion,  because,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  symmetry,  words  were 
omitted  from  one  clause,  or  added  from  an- 
other, regard  being  had  to  the  figure,  rather 
than  to  the  sense.  The  corruption  conse- 
quently became  so  great,  that  the  utmost 
ingenuity  of  those  who  have  attempted  to 
decipher  the  meaning,  has  frequently  been 
attended  with  but  indifferent  success.  This 
is  called  the  Masora  textualis.  All  that  could 
not  be  written  around  the  text  on  each  page 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  MS.,  and  be- 
came the  Masora  finalis,  both  together  con- 
stituting the  Masora  magna.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  book  there  was  also  placed  a 
short  Masora  preliminaris.  The  first  part  of 
the  Masora  finalis  consists  of  words  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  after  this  comes  a 
catalogue  of  terms,  about  the  reading  of 
which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Rabbi  Asher  and  Rabbi  Naphtali,  who 
were  famous  rectors  of  academies,  the  former 
in  Palestine,  and  the  latter  in  Babylonia, 
about  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 
There  is  then  a  list  of  words  in  regard  to 
which  there  was  a  similar  divergence  of 
views  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Jews,  and  the  whole  closes  with  a  short  in- 
troductory treatise  on  the  system  of  accen- 
tuation. 

The  scarcity  of  MSS.,  and  the  difficulty  of 
nnderstanding  them,  proved  to  be  formidable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Christian  scholars 
obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Ma- 
sora. When  Daniel  Bomberg  was  preparing 
the  Hebrew  Bible  for  publication,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  printing  the  Masoretic 
commentary  along  with  it.  The  story  of 
the  way  in  which  he  came  to  employ  Jacob 
ben  Chajim,  a  Tunisian  Jew,  to  prepare  the 
text,  has  been  told  by  the  latter  in  a  lengthy 
preface,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin  translation 
in  Eennicott.  MSS.  were  sought  for  in  every 
place,  no  expense  was  spared  in  procuring 


them,  and  all  available  materials  were  pro- 
vided, with  the  view  of  bringing  out  an 
edition  as  correct  as  possible.  After  great 
labour  had  been  expended  in  collating  and 
correcting  them,  wherever  it  seemed  to  be 
necessary,  the  first  printed  copy  of  the  Masora 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1626.  The  work 
proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  not 
free  from  errors,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  Buxtorf  determined  to 
bring  out  another  and  more  correct  edition, 
along  with  his  Rabbinic  Bible.  This  was 
published  at  Basle  in  1618,  and  was  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  labours  of  Ben 
Chajim.  In  the  preface  to  his  Tiberias,  he 
said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  remove 
every  error  from  the  text,  but  only  to  deal 
with  such  as  presented  themselves  more 
prominently  to  his  notice.  *  Walton  says 
that  his  success  in  correcting  many  of  the 
errors  overlooked  by  his  predecessor  was 
great.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  secure 
a  correct  text,  the  Masora  as  then  printed 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Jablonski,  mutilated, 
in  many  places  obviously  erroneous,  in  many 
more  suspected,  and  frequently  both  self- 
contradictory,  and  at  variance  with  extant 
MSS.  He  thought  its  condition  to  be  so 
unsatisfactory,  that  it  would  require  the 
labours  of  a  Hercules  to  clear  out  the  Augeain 
stable.  Although  spasmodic  efforts  have 
been  made  by  subsequent  scholars  to  cor- 
rect portions  of  the  text,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  since  the  time  of 
Buxtorf.  What  was  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete recension  of  the  Masora,  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translation,  was  begun  by  Abich- 
tins,  but  the  design  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
duties.  The  want  which  was  long  felt  by 
students  has  been  met  by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  who 
has  given  the  labours  of  many  years  to  the 
preparation  of  an  edition  cleared  of  errors, 
as  far  as  may  be  possible.  What  success 
has  attended  his  efforts  will  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  limited  number  of  scholars.  The 
first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the  Masora,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Freusdorff,  was  published  in 
Germany  some  years  ago,  and  a  second  is 
expected  to  appear  shortly,  but  the  work 
cannot  be  continued,  owing  to  the  MS.  be- 
ing left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

The  Masoretic  criticism  of  the  verses  of 
Holy  Scripture  consisted  in  numbering 
them,  and  in  pointing  out. certain  peculiari- 
ties, the  utility  of  which  may  be  considered 
to  be  doubtful.  If  the  intention  was  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  addition  or  diminu- 
tion, the  success  scarcely  corresponds  to 
the  effort,  because  the  computations  differ 
widely,  and  the  earlier  and  later  Masorets  do 
not  always  agree  in  points  of  detail.     The 
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total  number  was  stated  to  be  23,206,  but 
this  cannot  be  relied  on  as  absolutely  accu- 
rate, because  it  supposes  that  all  available 
MSS.  were  exactly  the  same,  which  is  im- 
probable, and  because,  in  reckoning  the 
verses  of  the  Pentateuch  alone,  there  is  an 
irreconcileable  diversity.  The  Talmudic 
treatise  Kiddushin  fixes  the  number  of  the 
latter  at  5,888,  and  the  Masora  in  Buxtorf^s 
Bible  at  5,246,  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  earlier  and  later  Masorets  on  this  point 
is  643.  In  his  Tiberias,  Buxtorf  said  that 
another  computation  which  he  deemed 
erroneous,  made  them  to  be  5,845,  while 
Elias  Levita,  in  his  *  Masoreth  Hammasoreth,' 
thought  that  there  were  5,842.  The  work 
of  the  Masorets  in  pointing  out  the  middle 
verse  of  each  book  is  equally  unreliable. 
The  later  said  -that  the  middle  verse  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  Lev.  xiii.  33,  while  the 
earlier  fixed  it  at  Lev.  viii.  8,  which  shows 
considerable  diversity.  The  number  of 
verses  in  the  book  of  Joshua  is  stated  in  the 
Masora  to  be  656,  and  the  middle  one  to 
be  chap.  xiii.  26,  but  both  calculations  are 
erroneous,  because  vers.  36  and  37  of  chap. 
21,  which  now  appear  in  the  English  version, 
were  not  taken  into  account,  being  regarded 
as  spurious.  The  effect  of  this  ancient 
opinion  is  still  seen  in  their  being  placed 
unpointed  in  the  margin  of  the  Masoretic 
text. 

The  labours  of  the  Masorets  also  appear 
in  their  notation  of  the  peculiarities  of 
particular  verses,  which  Kennicott  stigma- 
tizes as  difficiles  nugoe.  They  noted  that 
one  verse,  Jer.  xxi.  7,  contained  42  words 
and  160  letters,  that  three  had  each  80  let- 
ters, as  the  Masora  observes  at  Num.  xxxvi. 
8,  that  in  five  there  were  5  consecutive 
words  of  2  letters  each,  of  which  1  Kings 
iii.  26  is  one,  that  three  began  and  ended 
with  the  word  Jehovah,  as  Dent.  xxxi. 
3,  which  the  Rabbis  said  was  intended  to 
symbolize  the  eternal  essence  of  God,  that 
twenty-six  contained  each  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  of  which  one,  Zeph.  iii.  8,  had 
also  5  final  letters,  and  many  other  similar 
details,  equally  important  or  valueless. 

Connected  with  the  Masoretic  'recension  of 
verses  are  Pesik  or  pause,  Ittur  Sopherim, 
the  collation  or  rejection  of  the  Scribes,  and 
Tikkun  Sopherim^  the  restoration  of  the 
Scribes.  The  first,  which  is  also  called 
Piska,  when  used  as  an  accent,  signified  that 
there  was  to  be  a  stop  in  the  cantillation. 
When  it  appeared  as  a  stroke  or  a  circle  in 
the  body  of  the  text,  the  Masorets  intended 
it  to  mean,  that  there  was  a  pause  or  ellipsis 
in  the  sense,  but  not  a  hiatus.  The  illustra- 
tion furnished,  is  Gen.  iv.  8,  where  a  sup- 
posed deficiency  in  the  meaning  has  been  ' 


supplemented  in  different  ways,  but,  accord- 
ing to  their  views,  without  any  necessity. 
Pesik  has  disappeared  from  the  passage  in 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  They  said  that  there 
were  twenty -five  other  cases,  but  Buxtorf 
was  not  able  to  discover  them  in  the  Masora^ 
or  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any  passages 
in  the  sacred  text,  to  which  the  eriticism 
applied,  except  the  one  already  specified. 
The  Ittur  Sopherim  is  mentioned  as  a  tra- 
dition from  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  in  the 
Talmudic  treatise  Nedarim,  where  five  pas- 
sages are  pointed  out,  to  which  it  had 
reference.  In  each  of  these  there  was  a 
word  to  which  it  was  the  common  practice 
to  prefix  the  letter  vav  in  reading  the  text, 
although  not  found  in  it.  Ben  Ohajim,  in 
his  preface,  specified  only  four,  of  which 
one  does  not  occur  in  Nedarim.*  The 
Masorets  said  that  the  edition  being  unaur 
thorized,  ought  not  to  be  made,  and  hence 
the  criticism  was  called  the  rejection  of  the 
Scribes,  because  they  discountenanced  the 
usage.  No  trace  of  the  superfluous  copula 
is  found  in  the  English  version  in  any  of 
these  places,  or  in  the  present  Masoretic 
text.  The  Tikkun  Sopherim^  correction^ 
or  rather  appointment,  of  the  Scribes,  had 
reference  to  passages  mentioned  in  the 
Masora  on  Num.  i.  and  Psalm  cvi.,  in  which 
it  was  supposed  that  there  were  erroneous 
readings.  Some,  thinking  that  the  original 
text  contained  certain  anthropomorphio 
statements  derogatory  to  the  Divine  majes- 
ty, or  that  the  context .  required  a  different 
form  of  expression  than  that  which  actually 
appeared,  had  introduced  alterations,  in 
order  to  remove  the  supposed  diflSculty.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  Masorets  said  that  the 
original  reading  was  to  be  retained,  because 
it  had  the  sanction  of  Divine  authority, 
which  precluded  alterations.  This  rule 
applied  to  eighteen  passages,  including  Gen. 
xviii.  22,  and  Num.  xi.  15,  but  only  seven- 
teen are  given  in  the  Masora,  Lam.  iii.  20 
being  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  verse 
omitted.  In  the  first  it  was  thought  that 
the  correct  reading  ought  to  have  been,  *  and 
the  Lord  stood  before  Abraham,'  which  had 
been  altered  into  the  present  form,  and  in 
the  second  that  it  should  have  been,  ^  let  me 
not  see  thy  wretchedness,'  which  was  changed 
into  mv  'wretchedness.'  Some  think  that 
the  Tikkun  Sopherim  was  nothing  but  an 
invention  of  the  later  Jews,  and  that  it 
never  had  any  existence  in  fact,  because  the 


*  The  passages  in  Nedarim  are,  Gen.  xviii. 
5;  xxiv.  55;  Num.  xxxi.  2;  Psa.  xxxvi.  6;  Ixvili. 
26.  Of  these  Ben  Chajim  omits  the  second,  and 
instead  of  the  third  gives  Exod.  xxiii.  18.  He 
seems  to  have  followed  the  Masora  on  Psa. 
xxxvi,  6,  where  only  four  are  specified. 
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present  readings  are  found  in  all  the  ancient 
versions,  and  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  while  the 
others  never  appear.  Walton's  opinion  is, 
that  when  Ezra,  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  compared  the  MSS.  together,  he 
really  found  in  some  the  erroneous  readings, 
and  that  he  corrected  them  on  the  authority 
of  other  copies.     This  is  only  conjecture. 

A  large  amount  of  labour  was  bestowed 
by  the  Masorets  on  the  words  of  Scripture, 
which  they  viewed  in  a  variety  of  aspects. 
No  account  of  the  number  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Masora,  but,  since  they  counted 
the  letters,  and  ascertained  how  often  each 
occurred,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  omit- 
ted to  make  the  calculation.  They  men- 
tioned, yet  not  in  all  <;ascs,  how  often  a 
particular  word  occurred,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  concordances. 
The  place  in  sentences  of  certain  words  was 
also  noted.  They  counted  the  particles  in 
each  book,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  alteration  in  the  beginning  of 
verses.  They  observed  the  words  which 
occurred  in  the  middle,  and  in  certain  com- 
binations of  them,  where  the  accents  remained 
iinchai\ged,  and  where  they  varied.  They 
observed  how  often  certain  terms  were 
construed  together,  of  which  illustrations  are 
to  be  found  in  Buxtorf,  and  prosecuted  other 
researches  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discern 
the  practical  utility. 

Of  greater  importance  were  their  labours 
in  pointing  out  words  of  which  the  signifi- 
cation was  different  in  different  places.  The 
Masora  indicates  that  the  term  rendered 
Meaf '  in  Gen.  viii.  11,  in  six  other  places 
means  'ascend.'  In  Gen.  xxvi.  12,  the  He- 
brew term  rendered  '  fold '  (measures)  is  in 
all  other  places  rendered  *  gates.'  In  ver.  21 
^Titnah'  is  a  proper  name  (marg.  *  hatred'), 
but  the  Masora  points  out  that  it  is  never 
again  used  as  such,  elsewhere  meaning 
*  accusation,'  as  in  Ezra  iv.  6.  The  Masoretic 
criticism  of  Psa.  xxii.  17  is,  that,  while  both 
there  and  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  13,  ^IND  tias  the 
same  punctuation,  in  the  latter  case  it  means 
*a8  a  lion,'  although  in  the  former  it  must 
receive  a  different  interpretation.* 

To  this  class  of  criticisms  belong  the 
JSevirin,  or  places  where  at  first  sight  some 
other  reading  or  form  than  that  found  in  the 
text  might  seem  to  be  required.  At  Gen. 
xix.  23,  the  Hebrew  verb  rendered  *  risen '  is 
4n  the  masculine  gender,  where  it  might  have 

*  ^"ItO  stands  in  the  present  Masoretic  text 
of  Psa.  xxii.  17,  but  the  English  version,  fol- 
lowing the  Septuagint,  has  translated  as  if  the 
Hebrew  were  ^"^3,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  reading,  and  to  have  been 
altered  by  the  Jews.  The  difllculties  of  the 
passage  seem  to  be  insuperable. 


been  supposed  that  the  feminine  form  was  re 
quired  to  agree  with  the  nominative,  but  the 
Masora  parva  notes  that,  although  the  con- 
struction seems  to  violate  the  ordinary  rule, 
the  reading  ought  not  to  be  changed,  because 
the  noun  is  epicene.  At  Exod.  iv.  19  the 
Hebrew  term  translated  *  into  Egypt '  does 
not  appear  with  the  final  n»  which,  when 
added  to  certain  words,  signifies  motion  to  a 
place,  yet  the  Masorets  said  that  no  altera- 
tion ought  to  be  made,  because  there  are 
other  places  where  a  similar  form  occurs. 
Although  other  anomalies  frequently  occur 
in  the  text,  which  does  not  always  strictly 
observe  grammatical  rules,  still  they  did  not 
consider  that  there  was  sufficient  reason  for 
correcting  them,  so  that  in  all  cases  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  unchanged.  Words 
written  defectively,  or  with  a  scriptio  plena, 
were  not  noted  in  every  instance.  When- 
ever a  particular  term  was  found  more  fre- 
quently defective  than  otherwise,  the  latter 
cases,  being  the  exceptions,  were  enumerated, 
and  whenever  the  former  were  the  excep- 
tions, they  were  counted,  the  others  being 
omitted.  These  criticisms  applied  princi- 
pally to  words  written  with  ^  and  ^,  and 
more  rarely  to  those  with  x  and  n.  In  Gen, 
ii,  7  the  Hebrew  verb  rendered  *  formed '  has 
a  double  ^,  and  the  Masora  notes  that  else- 
where the  superfluous  letter  is  not  found.  In 
Num.  xiv.  37  the  term  translated  *did  bring 
up'  does  not  occur  -in  any  other  place 
written  defectively.  Other  examples  may 
be  found  in  Buxtorf. 

In  the  margin  of  the  Masoretic  text  are 
placed  Kerioth,  about  the  origin  of  which 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion.  The 
text  contains  the  Cethib,  while  the  vowels 
placed  beneath  belong  not  to  it,  but  to  the 
Keri,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
latter  was  always  to  be  read.  These  various 
readings  are  found  in  every  book  of  the 
Bible  except  Malachi,  but  there  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  exact  number  of  them.  Elias 
Levita  reckoned  up  848  passages  in  which 
the  reading  in  the  text  differed  from  that  in 
the  margin,  which  he  called  Karian  vecath- 
han^  because  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  these  words  is  the  same.  Others 
largely  increase  the  number,  and  Buxtorf 
says  that  in  the  printed  copies  alone,  many 
more  are  to  be  found,  as  might  be  expected. 
Neither  is  there  any  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  time  at  which  the  Kerioth  began.  It 
has  been  confidently  inferred  by  Walton  and 
others,  that  they  could  not  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  because  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  any  of  his 
writings,  and  it  has  been  thought  incredible 
that  terms  which  materially  affect  the  sense 
in  numerous  passages,  if  then  known,  should 
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have  been  nej^lected  by  him  in  hb  com- 
mentary. After  his  time,  the  first  distinct 
mention  of  Kerioth  is  found  in  the  Jerasa- 
lem  Talmud,  which  refers  to  a  few  various 
readings,  showing  that  textual  criticism  was 
not  altogether  unknown  in  that  age.  Elias 
Levita  and  other  Jews  said  that  they  origi- 
nated with  Moses,  that  they  were  a  tradition 
from  ,  Sinai,  and  that  after  being  handed 
down  orally,  they  were  ultimately  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue. Buxtorf  thought  that  Ezra  was 
really  the  originator  of  them,  because,  when 
collating  MSS.  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
of  a  correct  text,  he  found  variations,  some 
of  which  were  of  sufficient  value  to  be  placed 
in  the  margin,  and  that  thus  a  system  began 
which  was  afterwards  more  fully  developed. 
It  was  a  conjecture  of  Michaelis  that,  be- 
cause no  Kerioth  are  found  attached  to  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  the 
collation  was  first  made  in  his  time,  and 
that  variations  then  began  to  be  recognized. 
That  they  must  be  long  prior  to  the  age 
when  the  Talmud  was  redacted,  and  to  that 
of  the  men  of  Tiberias,  is  clear,  because  the 
Septuagint,  the  Targums,  and  'the  Vulgate 
follow  the  Eeri  in  some  cases,  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  either  that 
the  authors  used  MSS.  with  marginal  readings, 
or  else  that  the  words  then  in  the  text  in 
these  places  are  now  the  Kerioth.  The  view 
of  Kennicott,  with  which  Wolfius  agrees, 
is,  that  they  were  extracted  from  a  few 
copies  in  different  ages,  some  being  ancient 
and  others  comparatively  modern,  that  they 
were  of  gradual  growth,  and  that  the  work 
of  collecting  them,  which  had  been  begun  at 
a  time  which  cannot  be  determined,  was 
continued  and  developed  by  the  Masorets  of 
Tiberias. 

Both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  there  is 
also  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Kerioth  originated.  Some  of 
the  former  said  that  they  arose  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  were 
either  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  gram- 
mar and  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or 
were  careless  in  their  style  of  writing.  This 
view,  which  shows  that  those  who  held  it 
would  have  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of 
verbal  inspiration,  was  rejected  by  Elias 
Levita  and  Ben  Chajim.  Others  held  that 
they  were  only  various  readings,  arising 
from  the  diversity  of  MSS.  which  had  not 
been  transcribed  with  sufficient  care  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that,  whether 
the  Cethib  or  the  Keri  ought  to  be  preferred, 
should  be  decided  by  the  context.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Kimchi,  which  is  supported 
by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  bv  the  ancient 
Levitical  treatise  Siphri.     A  third  view  is 


that  they  were  inserted  in  the  margin  by  the 
sacred  writers  themselves  to  denote  mysteries, 
but  Morinus  ridicules  it,  by  observing  that  if 
the  number  of  the  Kerioth  was  848,  the 
former  must  have  been  very  numerous. 
Other  Jews,  agreeing  with  Ben  Chajim, 
refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion,  and 
contented  themselves  by  saying  vaguely  that 
they  were  a  tradition  of  Moses  from  Mount 
Sinai. 

Christian  scholars  likewise  disagree  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  origin  of  the  Kerioth. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  they  arose  from  the 
diversity  of  MSS.,  those  who  hold  this  view 
being  divided. into  two  classes.  The  former 
includes  the  scholars  who  maintain  that  they 
originated  from  the  mistakes  of  the  copyists, 
and  the  latter  those  who  say  that  they  are 
the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  of  high 
authority,  which  revisionists  did  not  venture 
to  reject,  preferring  to  retain  one  in  the 
text  and  the  other  in  the  margin.  This  last 
was  the  opinion  of  Lightfoot,  Buxtorf  and 
Pfeiffer,  and  it  follows  from  it,  if  of  any 
value,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  the  Keri 
is  not  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  Cethib. 
Others  think  that  they  are  not  variationa 
of  MSS.,  but  emendations  inserted  by  the 
Masorets  in  the  margin,  as  the  result  of  a 
critical  examination  of  the  text,  and  others, 
as  Walton,  that  they  originated  from  both 
sources.  Yitringa  and  Prideaux  believed  that 
they  arose  partly  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
copyists,  and  partly  from  the  superstition 
and  critical  labours  of  the  Masorets.  The 
Abbe  Hiller,  rejecting  the  foregoing  theories, 
propounded  an  opinion  which  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  novelty.  He  thought  that  both 
the  Cethib  and  the  Keri  should  be  regarded 
as  being  of  Divine  origin.  When  Ezra  was 
engaged  in  multiplying  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  did  not  always  employ  exactly  the 
same  words,  and  being  an  inspired  man,  the 
variations  could  not  be  attributed  to  human 
imperfection.  Hence  arose  diversities,  which 
were  perpetuated  by  subsequent  copyists, 
who  did  not  venture  to  reject  any  of  them. 
The  autographs  of  Ezra  were  regarded  as  of 
absolute  authority,  and  whatever  differences 
were  in  them,  appeared  in  all  subsequent 
copies.  In  support  of  this  view,  Hiller 
appealed  to  a  passage  in  the  Talmud,  with- 
out providing  any  reference.  It  is  found  in 
the  treatise  Taanah  (Fasting),  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Gemara,  of  which  Morinus  furnished  a 
translation.  The  purport  of  it  is,  that  three 
Esdrine  MSS.  were  discovered,  which  were 
collated  by  the  Rabbis.  In  several  passages 
they  were  found  to  differ,  and  where  two 
were  agreed,  the  reading  in  the  third  was 
rejected.  This  passage,  if  nothing  else, 
shows  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jerusalem 
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Talmud  was  compiled,  the  Masorets  were 
accastomed  to  determine  readings  on  the 
evidence  of  the  majority  of  copies;  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  these  MSS.  were 
so  ancient,  because  the  Talmudic  term  which 
Morinus  rendered  '  Ezra,^  also  means  '  court,' 
and  then  the  sense  would  be,  that  three  were 
found  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  no  time 
being  specified.  Lightf oot  thought  that  one 
had  been  used  by  the  Jews  who  remained 
in  the  Holy  Land,  another  by  those  who  had 
been  carried  to  Babylon,  and  a  third  by  those 
who  had  settled  in  Egypt,  that  each  was 
of  high  authority,  and  that  the  agreement 
of  any  two  of  them  decided  the  reading. 
Others,  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Keri, 
held  that  the  Cethib  was  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  it  was  found  in  the  inspired 
text.  Danzius  thought  that  the  former  were 
originally  inserted  in  the  margin  as  explana- 
tory  terms,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time 
they  came  to  be  regarded  as  alternative 
readings,  contrary  to  the  original  intention. 
Walton  mentions  that  this  view  was  held  by 
Neotericus.  Amid  such  a  conflict  of  opi- 
nion, it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  ought 
to  be  followed,  but  the  view  which  will 
probably  commend  itself  to  general  accep- 
tance is,  that  the  Eeri  arose  partly  from  the 
variations  of  MSS.  caused  by  the  mistakes 
of  transcribers,  and  partly  from  the  critical 
labours  of  the  Masorets,  who  wished  to  cor- 
rect the  text  where  they  supposed  that  it  had 
been  corrupted. 

Although  attempts  were  made  by  Hiller 
and  others  to  arrange  the  Eerioth  in  classes 
without  much  success,  nevertheless  there  are 
two  sets  of  them  deserving  of  notice.  There 
are  places,  such  as  Deut  xxviii.  30,  2  Kings 
vi.  25  and  x.  27,  Isaiah  xiii.  16,  and  Zecha- 
riah  xiv.  2,  where  the  Masorets  inserted  in 
the  margin  alternative  readings,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  less  offensive  to  modesty. 
This  innovation  was  displeasing  to  the 
Karaites,  who  censured  it  in  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Chilluk,  or  the  controversy  of  the 
Karaites  with  the  Rabbis.  Their  principal 
objection  was,  that  if  in  these  cases  liberties 
might  be  taken  with  the  sacred  text,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  where  they  were  to  stop. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  Masorets  for  the 
substitution  of  euphemisms  was,  that  certain 
words  were  not  at  first  used  in  the  sense 
which  was  afterwards  attached  to  them,  but 
this  view  cannot  be  maintained,  because  the 
prophet  Zechariah  employed  such  terms  to 
express  the  same  meaning  as  that  which  had 
been  attached  to  them  in  the  earlier  Scrip- 
tures. It  was  the  opinion  of  Pfeiffer,  that 
Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  first  added 
these  Kerioth,  because  he  thought  it  impro- 
bable that  the  cause  which  originated  them, 


was  the  mock  modesty,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  offended  in  later  times  by  the  exces* 
sive  naturalism.  In  these  cases  the  English 
version  invariably  follows  the  Cethib. 

There  is  another  class  of  Kerioth  which 
substitutes  the  negative  particle  K^  for  ^7 
'to  him,'  or  the  contrary,  which  must  be 
considered  of  some  importance,  because  the 
meaning  is  seriously  altered.  The  Masora 
magna  reckons  up  fifteen  places,  including 
Exod.  xxi.  8  and  Lev.  xi.  21,  where  one  or 
other  term  is  found  in  the  margin.  Buxtorf, 
in  his  *  Lexicon  Rabbinicum,'  on  the  same 
authority,  added  two  more,  that  is,  Isa.  xlix. 
5  and  1  Kings  xi.  20,  but  the  latter  is  not 
now  found  in  the  margin  of  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  Bibles.  Hiller  raised  the  number 
to  eighteen,  from  which  others  differ,  both 
in  the  total,  and  in  the  particular  passages 
specified.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  diversity 
of  reading,  there  is  little  agreement  among 
scholars.  Yitringa  supposed  that  it  arose 
partly  from  the  carelessness  of  copyists, 
partly  from  the  superstition  of  the  Kabbis, 
and  partly  from  the  critical  examination  of 
the  text.  The  Septuagint,  the  Targums,  and 
the  Vulgate  sometimes  follow  the  Cethib, 
and  sometimes  the  Keri,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  the  practice  is  not  uniform. 
Whether  one  or  the  other  should  be  followed 
must  be  decided  by  the  context,  and  by  the 
accents,  which  in  some  cases  help  to  deter- 
mine the  reading. 

The  Talmudic  treatise  Nedarim  mentions 
words  which  were  to  be  read  although  not 
written  in  the  text,  and  others  which,  al- 
though written,  were  not  to  be  read.  In  the 
Hebrew  Bible  the  vowels  of  the  former 
only  appear,  leaving  the  consonants  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Keri.  Ben  Chajim  pro- 
duced from  the  Talmud  seven  ejtamples  of 
the  former,  including  2  Sam.  viii.  3  and  Jer. 
xxxi.  38,  and  of  the  latter  five,  including 
2  Kings  V.  18  and  Jer.  li.  3.  These  words 
stand  in  the  body  of  the  text  without 
punctuation,  and  are  noted  in  the  margin. 
Each  class  is  reviewed  in  the  Masora,  and 
the  instances  are  pointed  out,  but  authori- 
ties differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  former. 
The  Gemara  noted  seven,  Elias  Levita  eight, 
Avenarius  twelve,  Capellus  and  Walton  thir- 
teen, while  the  Masorets  reckoned  ten.  Pfeif- 
fer  collected  twenty-seven  examples,  includ- 
ing vowels  for  entire  words  and  for  syllables 
only. 

From  the  criticism  of  words  the  Masorets 
passed  to  that  of  the  letters  of  the  sacred 
text.  They  counted  them  all,  and  found 
that  in  the  entire  Bible  the  number  was 
815,208,  This  calculation  is  certainly  erro- 
neous, because  Shickhard  said  that  there 
were    upwards    of    1,236,000,    while    Dr. 
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Gregory  Sharpe  reckoned  tbem  at  1,167,280. 
Tbey  noted  how  often  each  was  used,  and 
the  middle  letter  in  every  book.  Whether 
such  calculations,  although  an  undoubted 
proof  of  their  industry,  and  of  their  desire 
that  the  sacred  text  should  be  preserved 
inviolate,  were  of  any  practical  utility,  may 
be  considered  as  at  least  doubtful. 

Questions  also  arose  connected  with  the 
size,  shape,  position,  and  punctuation  of  let- 
ters which  deserve  notice,  because  they 
serve  to  illustrate  to  some  extent  the  super- 
stitious tendencies  of  the  Rabbinic  mind. 
They  were  enlarged,  diminished,  inverted, 
suspended,  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks, 
as  when  a  final  letter  appears  in  a  few  cases 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and  transposed.  As 
to  the  meaning  of  these  peculiarities  there 
are  various  opinions.  Buxtorf  thought  that 
such  diversities  were  not  introddced  into  the 
text  without  sufficient  reasons,  which  were 
well  known  to  those  who  originated  them. 
In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  consequence  of 
national  troubles  and  confusion,  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  lost,  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  supposed  mysteries  and  similar 
fictions.  At  first  these  peculiarities  may  have 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  text, 
and  they  probably  indicated  a  secret  meaning, 
which  was  preserved  in  the  schools  by  oral 
tradition.  When  the  seminaries  of  learning 
were  broken  up,  and  scholars  and  teachers 
were  dispersed,  this  department  of  know- 
ledge, not  having  been  committed  to  writing, 
entirely  perished,  while  the  letters  were  still 
preserved  in  their  former  shape,  serving  at 
least  as  perpetual  memorials  of  the  elder 
Rabbis.  Another  view  was  held  bv  some, 
who  thought  that  the  diminished  letters 
were  intended  to  indicate  a  limit  within 
which,  reckoning  from  the  last  enlarged 
form,  a  certain  number  was  included.  Thus, 
between  3  enlarged  in  Gen.  i.  1  and  n 
diminished  in  Gen.  ii.  4  there  are  1,112  let- 
ters. The  diminished  2  in  the  last  word  of 
Gen.  xxiii.  2  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
limit  of  a  certain  number  formerly  known, 
but  now  forgotten.  This  uncertainty  seems 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  theory.  Hiller 
conjectured  that  the  changes  of  vowels, 
which  could  not  be  expressed  by  any  other 
symbols,  were  indicated  by  these  peculiari- 
ties in  the  letters,  so  that  those  which  were 
enlarged  or  diminished,  signified  that  long 
were  used  instead  of  short,  or  the  contrary, 
as  he  thought  would  be  evident  by  compar- 
ing good  MSS.  Suspended  letters  showed 
that  the  words  in  which  they  occurred  had 
been  transposed  with  those  standing  imme- 
diately before  them  in  other  copies.  A  fourth 
opinion  is,  that  these  peculiarities  originated 
with  the  Masorets,  who  used  them  simply 


as  critical  marks.  This  was  the  view  of 
W^olfius,  who  gave  as  an  illustration  the  let- 
ter y,  which  appears  suspended  in  Psa.  Ixxx. 
14,  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  middle  letter 
of  the  book  of  Psalms,  although  others  have 
assigned  to  it  a  different  meaning.  Here 
again  the  conflict  of  opinion  shows  that  the 
real  meaning  of  these  peculiarities  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty. 

In  the  sacred  text  there  are  examples  of 
the  enlargement  of  every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet. This  peculiarity  could  not  have  been 
invented  by  the  Masorets  of  Tiberias,  be- 
cause it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmudic  trea- 
tise Sopherim,  which  speaks  of  the  enlarged 
^  in  Deut.  xxix.  27,  as  it  now  appears  in 
the  text.  Buxtorf  explains  it  to  signify 
mystically  t*he  terrible  nature  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  people  from  the  promised  land, 
as  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  and  its  per- 
petuity, unless  followed  by  national  repent- 
ance. The  enlarged  ^  in  Levit.  xiii.  33  is 
supposed  to  mean,  in  the  same  way,  that 
three  persons  were  shaved,  the  boy  who  had 
reached  his  fourteenth  year,  the  Nazarite 
who  had  accidentally  touched  a  dead  body, 
and  the  Levite,  this  being  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letter.  The  3  in  Psa.  Ixxx.  16 
was  used  to  symbolize  the  perpetual  great- 
ness of  the  vine,  which,  having  been  trans- 
planted from  Egypt  as  an  offshoot,  had,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Almighty,  grown 
up  strong  and  magnificent.  It  was  also  said 
that  the  curves  of  the  letter  were  signs  in- 
dicative of  the  depression  of  it,  under  the 
calamities  which  would  overtake  the  nation. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  enlarged  y  in  Deut 
vi.  4  was  intended  for  emphasis,  and  to 
awaken  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  passage.  Others 
thought,  that,  as  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letter  was  seventy,  it  pointed  to  the  seventy 
nations,  into  which  the  Rabbis  supposed 
mankind  to  be  divided,  who,  if  the  Jews 
should  prove  disobedient,  would  listen  to 
the  Divine  call  (Isa.  xxxiv.  1).  In  Lev.  xi. 
42  the  enlarged  ^  was  undoubtedly  a  criti- 
cal mark,  intended  to  point  out  that  it  was 
the  middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  same  principle  of  explanation  has 
been  applied  to  the  letters  which  appear  in 
many  places  in  the  text  smaller  than  the 
others.  This  peculiarity  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  treatise  Sopherim.  In  the  Masoretic 
preface  to  Leviticus,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Masora  final  is  attached  to  the  same 
book,  there  is  a  review  of  the  thirty-three 
passages  where  they  are  found.  In  both  the 
list  is  incomplete,  some  cases  being  men- 
tioned in  one  which  are  not  found  in  the 
other.  These  letters  are  supposed  in  par- 
ticular cases  to  express  contempt  for  persons 
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referred  to  in  the  context.  The  diminished  p 
does  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew 
Bible  at  Exod.  xxxii.  25,  nor  c  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  27,  although  in  both  passages  the 
Masorets  marked  them  as  reduced  in  size, 
to  express  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  and  the  ignominy  which 
would  in  consequence  certainly  overtake 
them.  In  Esther  ix.  7,  9,  where  the  dimi- 
nished n  and  ti^  occur  in  the  names  of  two  of 
the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  who  were  slain  by 
the  Jews,  it  is  supposed  that  the  alteration 
was  intended  to  signify  contempt.  Why 
Parshandatha  and  Parmashta  should  have 
been  singled  out  for  this  special  mark  of 
scorn,  while  the  others  are  not  noticed,  does 
not,  however,  distinctly  appear.  In  Vajeza- 
tha,  the  last  name  in  the  list,  •)  is  enlarged 
and  I  diminished  in  the  Masoretic  text  Both 
peculiarities  are  accounted  for  by  Buxtorf 
in  the  same  way,  by  supposing  that  although 
he  was  the  youngest,  he  was  equal  to  his 
brothers  in  wickedness,  the  latter  letter  sig- 
nifying his  youth,  and  the  former  his 
criminality.  The  diminished  -j  in  Prov. 
xxviii.  17  was  supposed  to  express  the  real 
misery  of  him  who  had  incurred  the  guilt 
of  shedding  innocent  blood,  and  who  was  in 
consequence  not  even  deserving  of  being 
called  a  man. 

The  only  inverted  letter  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  3,  which  assumes  this  form  in  eight 
passages,  having  in  each  a  mystical  significa- 
tion. In  Num.  X.  35  and  xi.  1,  in  the  ordi- 
nary text,  the  peculiarity  does  not  appear, 
while  immediately  before  each  verse  in  the 
open  space,  the  inverted  letter  is  inserted. 
In  the  former  example  it  was  supposed  to 
mean,  that  when  the  ark  moved  forward,  all 
the  enemies  of  Israel  would  be  driven  back- 
ward, and  in  the  latter,  that  it  was  a  symbol 
of  the  perversity  of  the  people,  when  they 
complained  of  their  hard  lot,  and  of  their 
ingratitude  for  the  ""many  favours  they  had 
received  from  God.  The  Masora  parva  on 
Exod.  iii.  19,  speaks  of  the  3  in  the  first 
word  as  being  turned  obliquely,  no  trace  of 
this  peculiarity  being  now  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary Hebrew  Bibles.  It  was  explained  to 
mean,  that  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  had  been 
turned  aside,  so  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
Israelites  to  depart  until  forced  by  extreme 
pressure. 

The  Masora  notes  that  there  are  only  four 
words  in  which  suspended  letters  appear 
elevated  above  the  others.  These  are  3  and 
y,  of  which,  the  former  occurs  only  once, 
and  the  latter  three  times,  and  in  each  case 
the  explanation  is  difficult.  The  first  is 
found  with  this  peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew  of 
the  term  Manasseh,  in  Judges  xviiL  80,  where 
Oershom  is  said  to  be  his  son.     In  the  Tal- 
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mudic  treatise  Bava  Bathra  (Last  Gate),  it  is 
said  that  the  letter  was  suspended  to  show 
that  the  laljber,  although  really  the  son  of 
Moses,  had  Manasseh  assigned  to  him  as  his 
parent,  because  he  did  the  works  of  the 
wicked  king.  A  later  rabbi  explained  the 
anomaly  to  mean,  that  the  sacred  writer  was 
unwilling  to  call  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses, 
because  it  was  discreditable  to  the  lawgiver 
to  have  such  a  child,  and  that  the  ^  was  sus- 
pended to  show  that  it  might  be  either  read 
or  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  it  ambiguous  who 
was  the  parent,  the  term  in  the  former  case 
remaining  unchanged,  and  in  the  latter,  be- 
coming Moses.  The  suspension  of  y  in  Psa. 
Ixxx.  14  has  been  already  referred  to.  Rabbi 
Solomon  and  others,  explained  it  in  a  mysti- 
cal sense.  They  said  its  elev&tion  meant 
that  it  might  be  either  read  or  omitted,  in  the 
former  case,  the  sense  being,  that  the  wild 
boar  of  the  forest  would  cause  devastation, 
and  in  the  latter,  that  it  would  be  like  a  fish 
of  the  sea,  which  could  not  come  out  of  the 
water,  and  which  would  die,  even  if  it  could 
reach  the  dry  ground.  \i  the  Israelites 
should  prove  themselves  worthy,  their  ene- 
mies would  be  as  powerless  to  injure  them 
as  a  marine  animal,  while,  if  they  should 
turn  out  unworthy,  they  would  be  as  de- 
structive to  them  as  a  boar  destroying  every- 
thing in  its  course.  Rabbi  Bechai  said  that 
the  y  suspended  was  a  symbol  of  Jesus  cru- 
cified by  the  Romans  with  his  head  down- 
wards, and  an  expression  of  the  Jewish  con- 
tempt for  His  followers,  because  they  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  vine  of  Israel,  that  is, 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  the  Romans  were  alluded  to 
under  the  name  of  Christians.  The  second 
example  is  found  in  Job  xxxviii.  13,  where 
the  y  of  the  Hebrew  term  for  *  wicked '  ap- 
pears in  the  text  suspended,  to  show  that 
they  shall  perish  like  dust  cast  upward  toward 
heaven,  so  that  their  place  shall  know  them 
no  more.  The  third  case  occurs  in  the  15th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  and  in  the  same 
word.  The  Tal mudic  treatise  Sanhedrim 
explained  the  meaning  to  be,  that  when  a 
wicked  man,  on  account  of  his  wickedness, 
becomes  hateful  to  the  righteous  in  this 
lower  world,  he  also  loses  the  favour  of  God 
in  the  upper,  and  that  the  heavenly  light  is 
taken  from  him,  in  which  the  pious  walk 
and  shall  rejoice  for  ever.  As  the  suspended 
letters  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  it  is 
evident  that  the  peculiarity  must  have  ex- 
isted previously,  and  that  it  was  not  invented 
by  the  Masorets  of  Tiberias. 

In  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
fifteen  places  noted  by  the  Masorets,  where 
marks  which  are  neither  vowels  nor  accents 
stand  over  particular  letters.     The  Jews  here 
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find  mysteries,  bat  the  real  design  of  those 
who  affixed  them  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Their  antiquity  cannot  be  doubted, 
because  they  are  mentioned  by  Jerome  in 
his  Questions  on  Genesis,  in  the  book  Zohar 
(Light),  supposed  by  some  to  be  older  than 
the  Talmud,  and  in  the  Talmud  itself. 
When  the  Masorets  were  reviewing  the^text, 
they  found  them  in  certain  places,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  remain,  although  in  their 
time  all  knowledge  of  the  purpose  they  were 
intended  to  serve  had  been  lost.  Of  these 
passages,  there  are  ten  in  the  Pentateuch, 
four  in  the  Prophets,  and  one  in  the  Psalms, 
each  of  which  is  marked  in  the  Masoretic 
text.  One  of  these  is  Gen.  xvi.  6,  where  the 
mark  appears  over  the  second  ^  in  the  He- 
brew term  rendered  *and  (between)  thee,' 
the  preposition  being  unwarrantably  omitted 
in  the  English  version.  This  is  the  only 
place  in  the  Pentateuch  where  it  is  found 
with  a  scriptio  plena^  that  is,  with  a  double 
\  over  the  latter  of  which  the  mark  now 
stands.  The  explanation  given  is,  that  the 
letter  was  not  inserted  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  without  a  cause.  This  the  Rabbis 
found  in  the  conduct  of  Sarah,  who,  when 
she  said  to  Abraham,  *•  The  Lord  judge  be- 
tween me  and  thee,'  at  the  same  time  cast 
an  envious  eye  on  Hagar,  who  was  then 
pregnant,  and  said  in  her  heart,  *  The  Lord 
judge  between  me  and  the  child  which  thou 
shalt  bear.'  The  scriptio  plena,  to  which 
attention  was  called  by  the  mark,  was  in- 
tended to  show  that  she  had  a  double  inten- 
tion. Another  example  is  found  in  Genesis 
xviii.  19,  where  the  marks  appear  over  three 
of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  term  rendered 
*  where.'  The  Rabbinic  interpretation  of 
this  is,  that  the  three  angels  not  only  asked 
Abraham  where  his  wife  was,  but  also  in- 
quired of  Sarah  where  Abraham  was,  al- 
though nothing  of  the  latter  appears  in  the 
text  In  Genesis  xxxvii.  12,  these  diacritic 
marks  appear  over  each  of  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  sign  of  the  accusative,  before  the 
word  translated  *  flock.'  The  explanation 
of  the  Rabbis  is  that  the  sons  of  Joseph 
went  forth,  not  so  much  with  the  intention 
of  pasturing  their  flocks,  as  of  gratifying 
their  own  evil  inclinations  by  killing  their 
brother. 

The  labours  of  the  Masorets  were  also  di- 
rected to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
punctuation,  including  both  the  vowel  sys- 
tem and  the  accents,  neither  of  which  can 
they  be  believed  to  have  originated.  That 
their  work  in  this  department  was  arduous 
will  be  evident,  if  it  be  remembered  how 
numerous,  and  frequently  how  minute,  are 
the  points  attached  to  the  entire  text  of  the 
Old  Testament     Some  have  supposed  that 


they  are  of  little  use  as  aids  to  interpretation^ 
and  the  Hebrew  has  frequently  been  printed 
without  them.  Nevertheless  no  scholar  will 
despise  the  assistance  they  afford  for  arriving 
at  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  if,  for  no 
other  reason,  than  that  they  embody  the 
views  of  the  Masorets,  collected  from  the 
traditions  of  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  origin  of  the  system  of  vowel  points 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
among  scholars  as  to  the  inventors  of  it 
Rabbi  Assaria,  in  Meor  Enajim,  said  that 
they  were  attached  to  the  text  by  Adam^ 
that  when  the  Jews  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  they  were  omitted  by 
them  in  reading  as  unnecessary,  that  they 
were  restored  by  Ezra  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  that  they  were  subsequently  de- 
praved in  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
national  calamities,  and  that  the  Masorets 
of  Tiberias  finally  corrected  and  restored 
them  to  their  primitive  state.  This  view 
has  been  ridiculed  by  many  subsequent 
writers,  but  all  that  Assaria  probably  meant 
was,  that  when  the  Scriptures  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  the  points  were  attached, 
which  was  also  the  opinion  of  Hottinger, 
who  thought  that  at  no  time  was  the  sacred 
text  actually  without  punctuation.  Other 
Jews  thought  that  they  were  originated  by 
Moses,  who  received  them  at  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  they  were 
even  then  committed  to  writing,  or  were 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition  to  Ezra.  This 
view  is  found  in  the  books  Zohar  and  Cosri, 
and  was  held  by  Eimchi  and  Bechai.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Origen  as 
being  entertained  by  several  persons  in  their 
times.  Another  opinion,  which  has  found 
more  general  acceptance,  is,  that  the  vowel 
system  was  first  invented  by  Ezra  and  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  else  that 
they  restored  it,  after  it  had  become  de- 
praved or  forgotten,  Pfeiffer  thought  that 
each  inspired  man  attached  the  points  to  his 
own  writings,  and  that  when  the  meaning 
of  Holy  Scripture  had  in  many  places  be- 
come obscure,  owing  to  their  having  fallen 
into  disuse,  they  were  restored  by  Ezra,  but 
whether  by  Divine  inspiration,  or  in  his 
capacity  of  an  ordinary  person,  did  not  dis- 
tinctly appear.  Lightfoot  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  they  could  have  been  invented 
by  the  Rabbis,  whose  tendencies  to  trifling 
and  superstition,  as  they  appear  in  the  Tal- 
mud, show  that  they  were  wholly  unfitted 
for  originating  and  carrying  out  so  impor- 
tant a  work.  He  thought  that  the  system  of 
Biblical  punctuation  must  be  traced  to  an 
inspired  source. 

The  view  of  Prideaux  was,  that  the  vowels 
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were  invented  by  the  Masorets  soon  after 
the  age  of  Ezra.  When  reading  in  the 
synagogues,  the  Jews  did  not  nse  pointed 
MSS.,  because  they  believed  that  the  punc- 
tuation was  of  human  origin,  and  when  the 
Hebrew  language  began  to  be  disused  in 
comnion  life,  it  became  necessary  to  attach 
the  vowels  in  order  to  preserve  its  true  pro- 
nunciation. The  Masorets  and  grammarians 
instructed  their  pupils  in  the  details  of  the 
system,  which  was  for  a  long  time  kept 
secret,  and  handed  down  by  oral  tradition 
only,  but  after  the  completion  of  the  Tal- 
mud, it  was  judged  expedient  that  all  MSS. 
should  be  pointed,  so  that  the  sacred  text 
then  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  now  ap- 
pears. By  this  theory  Prideaux  sought  to 
account  for  the  silence  of  Jerome,  by  which 
many  have  been  perplexed,  while  others 
have  thought  that  there  are  passages  in  his 
commentary,  frpm  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  punctuation  was  known  to  him. 
He  interprets  Gen.  xlvii.  31  according  to 
the  points  as  they  now  appear  in  the  text, 
in  opposition  to  the  Septuagint,  which  con- 
veys the  idea  that  Jacob  worshipped  the  top 
of  the  staff,  that  is,  the  sceptre  of  Joseph, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  authority. 
According  to  Jerome,  Jacob  worshipped, 
bowing  towards  the  bed's  head.  The  trans- 
lation given  by  the  former  has  been  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  text  was  not  pointed  in 
their  time.  Yitringa  held  that  the  points 
were  invented  immediately  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
80  complicated  a  system  could  have  been 
originated  in  times  of  great  public  confusion. 
Others  say  they  were  invented  and  elaborat- 
ed by  the  Masorets  of  Tiberias  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ  Buxtorf, 
while  hesitating  about  giving  an  opinion  as 
to  the  time  when  the  system  originated,  has 
shown  conclusively  that  this  view  cannot  be 
sustained.  The  anomalies  of  the  punctua- 
tion noted  by  the  Masorets  is  evidence,  that 
it  must  have  been  in  existence  before  their 
time,  because,  as  they  believed  that  it  was 
not  permitted  to  alter  a  single  letter  or 
point,  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  they 
would  have  introduced  corrections  in  order 
to  render  the  system  uniform.  If  they  had 
themselves  invented  and  elaborated  it,  there 
is  little  probability  that  they  would  have 
left  it  encumbered  with  the  defects  which 
now  appear.  From  this  the  only  possible 
conclusion  is,  that,  in  whatever  age  the 
school  of  Masorets  began,  they  found  the 
punctuation  already  developed  and  complete. 
Wolfius  adopted  the  theory  that  the  points 
were  attached  to  the  text  by  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  or  by  Ezra,  that  they 
were  preserved  by  the  Rabbis,  and  that  ulti- 


mately they  reached  the  Masorets,  who^  took 
precautions  to  prevent  them  from  being  cor- 
rupted in  subsequent  ages.  He  made  this 
opinion  to  rest  upon  the  almost  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Jews  as  to  their  antiquity^ 
and  upon  the  references  to  them  as  already 
existing,  found  in  the  Talmud  and  Masora 
itself.  He  also  supported  it  by  arguing  that 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  if  unpointed,  would, 
in  many  places,  have  been  involved  in  an 
uncertainty,  which  could  not  have  been  suf- 
ficiently guarded  against  by  the  matres  lee- 
tianum  alone,  by  appealing  with  Lightfoot 
to  the  minute  and  subtle  details  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  so  well  suited  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  invented  by  frivolous 
and  superstitious  Rabbis,  and,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures were  intended  for  all,  both  the  well  in- 
structed and  the  illiterate,  by  asserting  that^ 
if  there  were  no  points,  the  difSculties  of 
the  latter,  in  guessing  at  the  meaning,  would 
have  been  insuperable.  In  the  last  argument 
there  is  considerable  force^  as  will  be  evi- 
dent from  examples  of  words  which  have 
different  meanings  corresponding  to  the 
altered  punctuation.  ^21  is  susceptible  of 
six  interpretations,  according  as  it  is  pointed. 
It  may  mean  *a  word,'  *a  saying,'  'say 
thou,'  *  saying,'  *he  said,'  and  *to  say.* 
n^uip  may  mean  *  the  moon,'  *  a  brick  or 
pavement,'  *  incense,'  and  *  the  poplar  tree.* 
While  many  others  agree  with  Wolfius  in 
asserting  the  antiquity  of  the  system,  no 
author  has  attempted  to  fix  the  time  at 
which  it  was  invented,  or  to  furnish  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  sacred  writers  attach- 
ed the  points  to  their  own  MSS.,  or  even 
that  Ezra  originated  them.  There  is  no 
allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text  anywhere  in  Scrip- 
ture. Nothing  can  be  really  gathered  from 
Matt.  V.  18  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  it, 
where,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  passage,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  allusion  either  to  the  points  or  ac- 
cents. 

The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  accents  is  equally  great,  some  attribut- 
ing both  to  them  and  to  the  vowel  system, 
the  same  antiquity,  while  others  afiSrm  that 
they  are  alike  of  recent  origin.  Of  those 
who  hold  that  the  vowels  are  ancient,  some, 
arguing  from  the  Chaldee  names  of  the  ac- 
cents, say  that  they  must  have  been  origi- 
nated in  a  later  age.  Gapellus  and  Walton 
denied  their  antiquity,  and  Clericus,  in  his 
commentary  on  Genesis,  thought  them  of  so 
little  value,  that  in  many  places  he  paid  no 
attention  to  them.  Among  the  Jews,  Elias 
Levita  held  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Masorets  of  Tiberias,  but  Wolfius  was  of 
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opinion  that  the  post-Tahniidic  Rabbis  were 
wholly  incapable  of  originating  so  elaborate 
a  system,  which,  if  rightly  understood,  shows 
a  degree  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  possessed  by  such 
men.  The  antiquity  and  Divine  origin  of 
the  accents,  although  based  on  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  have  been  maintained  by 
others.  This  was  the  view  of  Pfeiflfer, 
Joseph  Cooper,  and  Cross,  although  the  last 
hesitated  as  to  whether  their  hermeneutical 
character  was  of  superhuman  authority. 
He  believed  that  they  were  already  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  that  their  anti- 
quity was  established  by  the  allusions  to 
them  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  book  Zohar, 
which  he  thought  was  as  early  as  b.c.  40. 
The  appeal  to  the  latter  work  is  vain,  be- 
cause, the  date  of  it  is  uncertain,  and  other 
Jewish  authorities  cannot  be  relied  on, 
because,  as  Capellus  suggests,  the  pass- 
ages which  are  used  to  support  the  theory, 
may  have  been  intentionally  interpolated. 
Nothing  can  be  afSrmed  with  certainty  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  accents,  except  that 
they  are  earlier  than  the  Masora  and  the  Tal- 
mud, in  both  of  which  they  ar^  spok«n  of 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  were 
already  known  and  recognized.  The  as- 
sertion of  their  Divine  origin  carries  with  it 
consequences  of  too  much  importance  to 
allow  of  its  being  accepted.  In  one  sense 
they  are  a  complete  system  of  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  if  they  were  in- 
vested with  such  authority,  this  would  put 
an  authoritative  end  to  all  doubts  as  to  the 
grammatical  construction  of  every  sentence 
in  the  Ilcbrew  text,  and  leave  no  room  for 
any  difference  of  opinion.  Such  a  view  has 
never  been  accepted  by  any  scholar,  and 
never  been  acted  on  by  any  translstar.  The 
English  version,  while  generally  following 
the  accents,  in  many  places  disregards  them. 
The  Talmudic  treatise  Megilla  contains  a 
comment  on  Neh.  viii.  8,  where, '  giving  the 
sense '  is  explained  to  mean,  '  according  to 
the  accents,  from  which,  if  the  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem  were  of  any  value  as  evidence  of 
the  usage  in  an  age  so  remote,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  were  in  use  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  but  it  is  only  the  embodiment  of  a 
tradiUon  of  uncertain  origin,  and  therefore 
of  no  real  utility.  Jerome  makes  no  allusion 
to  them  in  any  of  his  writings,  an  omission 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand,  if 
they  were  in  use  in  his  time  as  a  complete 
system  of  interpretation.  In  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  all  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  the  accents  appears  to  have 
been  lost  among  the  Jews,  and  even  the 
famous  Rabbi  Siudiah,  who  was  president  of 
the  school  of  Sora  in  that  age,  seems  to 


have  known  nothing  of  them.  A  work  on 
the  accents,  attributed  to  Ben  Asher,  presi- 
dent of  the  academy  at  Tiberias,  and  which 
was  attached  to  the  first  Bibles  printed  at 
Venice,  contributed  to  revive  the  study  of 
them,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  pur- 
poses they  were  intended  to  serve.  At  a 
later  period  attention  was  given  to  the  sub- 
ject by  Bibliander,  Schindler,  Helvicus,  and 
many  more,  by  whose  labours  much  was 
effected  toward  the  elucidation  of  it  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  two 
works  on  the  accents  were  published  by 
Samuel  Bohlius,  containing  remarkable  ex- 
planations of  the  punctuation  of  several 
passages,  which  had  either  escaped  the 
notice  of  previous  writers,  or  which  they 
had  been  unable  to  understand.  Cross 
learned  from  him  the  Tagmical  art,  which 
he  expounded  with  some  degree  of  success 
in  an  English  treatise,  published  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  century.  Many 
scholars  have  since  laboured  in  the  same 
field,  some  contending  for  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  accents,  and  others  doubting 
whether  they  were  of  any  practical  utility. 
In  the  present  day,  they  are  printed  in  ail 
Hebrew  Bibles,  although  the  knowledge  of 
the  rules  by  which  they  are  governed,  and 
of  their  hermeneutical  value,  seems  to  be 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Without  going  into  any  of  the  controver- 
sies on  the  following  points,  it  may  be 
stated  generally  that  the  accents  were  in- 
tended to  serve  grammatical,  rhetorical* 
musical,  and  hermeneutical  purposes,  of 
which  the  last  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  The  grammatical  use  in- 
dicated the  tone-syllable  of  each  word,  and 
preserved  the  euphony.  The  emphasis 
of  particular  words  and  expressions,  paren- 
theses, interrogations,  and  exclamations, 
were  pointed  out  by  the  rhetorical  purpose 
of  the  accents,  which,  in  this  respect,  are 
the  same  as  the  stops  which  appear  in  ordi- 
nary printed  books. .  Sophpasuk,  Silluk,  and 
Athnak  may  be  taken  as  illustrations. 
Viewed  in  their  musical  character,  they  re- 
gulated the  cantillation  or  peculiar  chant, 
employed  by  the  Jews  in  reading  Scripture 
in  the  synagogues.  In  this  respect  they 
were  called  Neginoth^  because  they  indicated 
the  musical  notation.  The  editors  of  the 
Oomplutensian  Polyglots,  believing  that  this 
was  the  only  purpose  of  the  accents,  and 
that  it  was  of  very  little  value,  omitted  them 
altogether  from  the  text  On  the  other 
hand,  Bohlius  said  that  it  was^an  insinuation 
of  Satan,  when  he  persuaded  some  to  believe 
that  they  had  no  other  than  a  musical  pur- 
pose, Abichtins  thought  they  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  same  with  the  notes  in  a 
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score  of  masic,  bat  that  they  merely  indicated 
tone  and  emphasis,  and  pointed  oat  the  di- 
vision and  ending  of  sentences,  where  pauses 
were  to  be  made,  as  in  ordinary  reading, 
the  musical  notation  being  still  retained. 
The  hermeneutical  use  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  because,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, it  furnishes  material  assistance  to- 
wards the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
Jews  called  it  tahark,  *  reason '  or  *  sense,' 
since  it  enabled  the  reader  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  meaning.  It  pro* 
vides  no  help  towards  determining  the  cor- 
rect translation  of  words  into  other  languages, 
which  could  obviously  have  been  no  part  of 
the  design  of  the  original  inventors,  but  it 
points  out  the  grammatical  connection  of 
the  terms  in  every  sentence  of  the  pointed 
text,  and  both  solves  difficulties,  and  removes 
ambiguities,  which  frequently  appear  in  the 
English  and  other  versions.  It  shows  in 
many  cases,  that  the  more  modem  Jewish 
interpretation  of  controverted  passages  is 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  elder  Rabbis, 
and  confirms  the  views  of  them  taken  by 
Christians. 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament  two  sys- 
tems of  accentuation  prevail,  one  adapted  to 
prose  writings,  the  other  to  poetry.  In  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job,  it  is  not  the 
same  as  that  found  in  other  books.  A  re- 
markable example  of  this  difference  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  Psa.  xviii.  and  2  Sam. 
xxii.,  where,  although  the  text  is  the  same 
in  both  places,  the  accentuation  does  not 
agree. 

The  double  system  of  the  accents  of  the 
Decalogue  in  Exod.  xx.  and  Deut.  v.  is  a 
peculiarity  which  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Bohlius.  One  catena  of  accentuation  has 
reference  to  the  commandment,  showing 
where  it  begins  and  ends,  according  to  the 
views  of  those  who  invented  the  punctua- 
tion, and  the  second  to  the  verses  as  divided 
from  each  other  in  the  text.  When  some 
commandments,  such  as  the  first,  which  in- 
cluded the  first  and  second  as  now  commonly 
understood,  and  third,  were  too  long  to  be 
included  in  a  single  period,  they  were  di- 
vided  into  verses  by  one  accentuation,  while 
by  another,  the  unity  of  each  was  pointed  out 
and  preserved.  When  others,  such  as  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  were  too  short 
to  form  a  single  verse,  they  were  arranged  in 
one  period,  so  as  to  preserve  the  symmetry 
of  the  paragraphs,  and  the  distinction  of 
both  was  in  like  manner  preserved  by  a 
double  series  of  accents.  When,  therefore, 
a  word  is  found  with  two  accents,  one  has 
reference  to  the  catena  which  embraces  the 
period,  and  the  other  to  the  commandment. 
In  the  case  of  a  third  set,  this  pecnliarity  does 


not  appear,  because  the  commandment  and 
the  verse  coinciding,  there  was  no  need  for 
a  double  accentuation.  This  applies  to  the 
second  and  fourth  only.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  commandments,  which  together  make 
the  tenth  as  now  understood,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  accents,  yet  united  in  one 
period,  because  of  the  unity  of  the  prohibi- 
tion in  each,  because  together  they  formed  a 
period  proportionate  in  length  to  the  others, 
and  because  eight  having  been  distinguished, 
it  was  necessary  that  two  should  be  con- 
structed, in  order  to  complete  the  number 
ten.  A  similar  use  of  the  accents  appears 
at  Gen.  xxxv.  22,  where  the  first  Athnak 
clearly  points  out  the  middle  of  the  verse, 
and  the  second  a  sudden  break  in  the  sense. 
If  the  punctuation  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  invented  by,  or  to  have  been  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  this  arrangement  of  the  com- 
mandments would  show  infallibly  the  proper 
method  of  dividing  the  Decalogue,  and  solve 
a  difficulty  which  has  proved  perplexing  to 
scholars.  The  Lutherans  follow  the  Maso- 
retic  punctuation.  The  view  of  Bohlius  has 
been  denied  by  Buxtorf,  Hackspanius,  and 
others,  but  an  examination  of  the  sacred 
text  will  show  that  the  double  system  of 
accentuation  exists,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  design  with  which  it  was  affixed.  Cross 
thought  that  the  first  series  of  accents  di- 
viding the  commandments,  originated  with 
the  inspired  writers  themselves,  and  the 
second,  distinguishing  the  verses,  about  two 
centuries  before  Christ,  during  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Syro-Grecian  kings.  In  any  case 
they  were  probably  the  work  of  different 
authors. 

A  knowledge  of  the  hermeneutical  value 
of  the  accents  will  frequently  remove  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation,  and  explain  ambi- 
guities in  the  English  version.  At  Gen.  x. 
21  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Shem 
or  Japhet  was  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
the  Hebrew  being  capable  of  being  rendered 
either  *the  elder  brother  of  Japhet,'  or, 
*the  brother  of  Japhet  the  elder,'  but  the 
accents  show  that  the  latter  is  the  correct 
interpretation.  The  difficulty  in  Deut.  xx. 
19  is  supposed  to  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
the  accents,  which  point  out  where  a  paren- 
thesis is  to  be  inserted.  Instead  of  trans- 
lating as  in  the  English  text,  Cross  proposes 
to  render,  *0  man,  there  are  trees  of  the 
field  (wild  and  fruitless),  let  them  be  brought 
before  thee  for  the  siege,'  which  is  virtually 
the  same  as  the  translation  in  the  margin. 
In  this  case,  the  translators  disregarded  the 
accents  in  one  version,  and  followed  them 
in  another.  Deut.  xxxiii.  28  appears  in  the 
English  version  as  follows:  ^Israel  then 
shall  dwell  in  safety  alone;  the  fountain  of 
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Jacob  (shall  be)  upon  a  land  of  corn  and 
wine/  disregarding  the  accent  Zakeph  Katon 
on  Jacob  in  the  Hebrew  text,  which  always 
ends  a  proposition.  The  translation  ought 
therefore  to  have  been,  'Israel  shall  dwell 
securely  alone,  by  the  fountain  of  Jacob, 
upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine.'  The  English 
version  of  1  Sam.  iii.  3  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  Samuel  slept  in  the  temple  where 
the  ark  of  God  was,  or  not,  the  impression 
produced  by  it  being  rather  that  he  did,  but 
the  difficulty  is  removed  by  observing  the 
Athnak.  The  clause,  *  Samuel  being  laid 
down,'  must  be  regarded  as  parenthetical. 
Having  been  removed  in  the  translation  from 
its  proper  place  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  should 
be  inserted  after  '  went  out,'  and  then  the  ver- 
sion will  be,  *  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out, 
Samuel  being  laid  down  in  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  where  the  ark  of  God  was,'  <&c., 
nothing  being  said  of  the  exact  place  where 
the  child  was  asleep.  The  great  difficulty 
in  2  Kings  v.  18,  19  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Cross,  entirely  removed  by  attending  to  the 
accents.  Instead  of  Naaman  asking  pardon 
from  the  prophet  beforehand  for  sanctioning 
idolatrous  worship,  when  his  office  required 
him  to  enter  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  which 
could  not  have  been  granted,  and  which,  if 
granted,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  parting  salutation  of  Elisha,  which  always 
in  Scripture  implies  favourable  considera- 
tion, they  make  it  evident  according  to  him 
that  the  version  ought  to  have  been  framed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  had  refer- 
ence to  what  was  past,  and  not  to  the  future. 
The  Hebrew  is  susceptible  of  the  following 
interpretation,  which  the  accents  are  thought 
to  confirm :  *  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon 
thy  servant.  When  my  master  came  into 
the  house  of  Rimmon  he  leaned  upon  my 
hand,  and  then  I  bowed  myself  in  the  name 
of  Rimmon.  In  that  I  did  bow  down  my- 
self in  the  name  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  par- 
don thy  servant  in  this  thing.'  Naaman 
asked  forgiveness  for  his  past  idolatry,  say- 
ing nothing  whatever  about  his  future  con- 
duct. This  view  removes  a  difficulty  which 
nothing  that  has  been  written  upon  the  text 
as  it  now  stands,  has  explained  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  The  translation  of  Judges 
vi.  24  in  the  English  version  is,  *  and  Gideon 
built  an  altar  there,  and  called  it  Jehovah- 
Shalom.'  From  this  the  Socinians  have 
argued  that  the  Deity  of  Christ  cannot  ne- 
eessarily  be  proved  from  the  application  to 
Him  of  the  name  Jehovah,  because  it  is  here 
employed  as  the  name  of  an  altar.  The 
argument  cannot  be  sustained,  for  the  ac- 
cents show  that  the  version  is  erroneous. 
According  to  them  it  ought  to  have  been, 
^and  Gideon  built  an  altar  there,  and  the 


Lord  called  it  peace.'  In  Psa.  x.  16  the 
present  translation  is  hopelessly  obscure, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  accents.  The 
rendering,  'Break  thou  the  arm  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  evil  man,  seek  out  his 
wickedness  till  thou  find  none,'  does  not  in 
the  latter  clause  convey  any  clear  meaning. 
In  the  Hebrew  text  Athnak  stands  under 
'  wicked,'  showing  that  the  word  ends  a 
proposition,  while  the  accent  on  '  evil '  shows 
that  it  is  to  be  separated  from  what  follows. 
The  meaning,  then,  will  be,  '  Break  thou  the 
arm  of  the  wicked;  as  for  the  evil  man, 
thou  shalt  seek  out  his  wickedness.  Thou 
shalt  not  find  it,'  that  is,  as  long  as  un- 
righteous men  have  the  means  of  following 
out  their  nefarious  purposes,  they  will  never 
abandon  them.  The  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  Psa.  ex.  7,  '  he 
shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way,'  is  re- 
moved by  attending  to  the  accentuation.  The 
ordinary  version  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
*  drink  *  is  to  be  construed  with  *  brook '  or 
with  *way,'  that  is,  whether  the  reference 
is  to  the  time  or  place  of  the  drinking. 
The  elder  commentators  were  also  divided 
as  to  what  the  brook  signified,  of  which 
Christ  was  to  drink  on  his  way  to  the  king- 
dom, whether  the  Eedron,  or  his  sufferings, 
or  his  consolations.  The  accents  determine 
nothing  as  to  the  latter  question,  but  they 
point  out  that  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence ought  to  be,  *  of  the  brook  in  the  way 
he  shall  drink,'  showing  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  time  of  the  drinking/  that  is,  to  the 
period  of  humiliation  through  which  Christ 
passed  to  His  glory.  At  Isa.  xvi  1  there  is 
confusion  in  the  present  translation,  '  Send 
ye  the  lamb  to  the  ruler  of  the  land,  from 
Sela  (the  rock)  to  the  wilderness,  unto  the 
mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,'  from  which 
the  inference  might  be,  either  that  it  was  to 
be  sent  to  two  different  places,  to  Mount 
Zion  and  the  wilderness,  or  else  that  they 
were  both  the  same.  The  accents  show  that 
the  correct  version  ought  to  be,  *  Send  ye  the 
lamb  belonging  to  the  ruler  of  the  land,  from 
the  rock,  from  the  wilderness,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  daughter  of  Zion,'  which  is  also 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  even  if 
they  were  not  taken  into  account  The  Jews 
have  laboured  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  Messi- 
anic interpretation  of  Isa.  ix.  5.  The  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  paraphrases,  'His  name 
shall  be  called  from  before  Him  that  is  the 
Wonderful  Counsellor,  God,  a  man  enduring 
for  ever.  Kimchi  proposed  to  render,  *  The 
God  who  is  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  calls 
his  name  the  Prince  of  peace,'  but  neither 
version  can  be  sustained,  because  the  ac- 
cents show  that  the  English  translation  is 
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correct  Rabbi  Saadiah  on  Jer.  xxiii.  6, 
«aid  that  the  rendering  ought  to  be,  ^and 
the  Lord  shall  call  him  our  right^oasness,'  in 
order  to  destroy  the  Messianic  reference. 
Even  Aben  Ezra  is  against  him,  and  the 
accents  are  in  favour  of  the  common  accep- 
tation. 

The  accentuation  is  frequently  of  consi- 
derable importance  in  determining  whether 
the  Keri  or  the  Cethib  ought  to  be  followed. 
At  Joshua  XV.  47  the  English  version  trans- 
lates according  to  the  former,  neglecting  the 
latter,  which,  if  rendered,  would  have  been, 
*  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the  sea  its 
border,  even  border,'  but  the  Keri  agrees 
with  the  accents.  The  English  version  of 
1  Sam.  iv.  13  is, '  And  when  he  came,  lo,  Eli 
«at  upon  a  seat,  by  the  wayside  watching ; ' 
^ain  according  to  the  Keri,  where  the  Ce- 
thib is,  *And  Eli  sat  upon  a  seat,  and  smote 
himself,  by  the  way,  watching.'  The  former 
version  is  supported  by  the  accentuation.  At 
Isa.  ix.  3  the  translation  follows  the  Cethib, 
while  the  Keri,  'thou  hast  multiplied  the 
nation,  and  for  it  increased  the  joy,'  is  ac- 
cording to  the  accents.  At  chap.  xlix.  5  the 
Cethib  is,  'though  Israel  be  not  gathered,' 
but  the  Keri,  'to  him  shall  Israel  be  gather- 
ed,' is  supported  both  by  them  and  by  paral- 
lel places  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as 
Matt.  XV.  24,  John  xi.  54,  and  Romans  xv.  18. 
At  chap.  Ixiii.  9  the  translators  followed 
the  Keri,  while  other  versions  have  adopted 
the  Cethib,  which  is,  *  he  was  not  afflicted.' 
The  former  agrees  with  the  accentuation, 
iind  is  favoured  by  Zech.  ii.  8  and  Acts  ix. 
4.  The  English  version  of  Job  xiii.  15  fol- 
lows the  Keri,  *  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  in  him,'  but  the  Cethib  would  be  '  if 
he  slay  me,  I  will  not  trust  him,'  against  the 
accents,  which  are  in  favour  of  the  former. 

The  labours  of  the  Masorets  in  noting  the 
peculiarities  of  the  vowels  and  accents  were 
as  great  as  in  other  departments  of  their 
work.  In  all  cases  where  the  punctuation 
varies  from  the  ordinary  rules  without  any 
grammatical  reason,  they  noted  the  anomaly, 
and  the  number  of  other  places  where  it  oc- 
curred in  a  similar  form.  If  an  irregular 
punctuation  appeared  only  once,  as  in  Gen. 
xvi.  13,  and  Exod.  xxxii.  6,  it  was  marked  in 
each  instance,  no  correction  being  attempted. 
In  the  second  example,  the  last  word  in  the 
sentence  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  Bibles  is 
regularly  pointed,  contrary  to  the  Masoretic 
note.  No  attempt  was  made  to  explain  how 
the  variations  arose,  it  being  however  in  some 
eases  noted  that  they  were  only  apparent 
and  not  real.  These  criticisms  extend  to 
almost  every  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  if  they  had  been  known  and  properly 
understood,  they  would  have  saved  commen- 


tators a  considerable  amount  of  useless  la- 
bour in  the  vain  attempt  to  explain  the  ano- 
malies of  the  vowel  system,  or  relieved 
them  from  the  discredit  of  leaving  difficul- 
ties wholly  unnoticed.  The  Masorets  found 
them  in  the  text,  and  left  them  unchanged. 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the 
use  of  Dagesh  and  Mappik  with  their  varia- 
tions, and  to  the  accents.  That  the  latter 
existed  before  the  Masora  is  evident,  because 
othcFwise  there  could  not  have  been  any  cri- 
ticisms of  them.  These  are  not  so  numer- 
ous as  the  Masoretic  notes  upon  the  vowels, 
partly  because  they  furnish  no  help  in  ascer- 
taining the  meaning  of  terms,  partly  because 
they  were  supposed  to  be  principally  for 
cantillation,  and  possibly  also,  because  at 
that  time  the  knowledge  of  their  power  in 
connecting  together  the  members  of  sen- 
tences had  begun  to  drop  out  of  mind. 
Nevertheless  these  criticisms  extended  to  a 
variety  of  minute  details.  The  Masorets 
noted  the  effect  of  certain  accents  in  chang- 
ing vowels,  and  the  anomalies  which  fre- 
quently occur,  at  variance  with  ordinary 
usage.  When  a  word  was  found  generally 
with  the  same  accent,  and  when  the  excep- 
tions were  rare,  the  latter  were  always  noted. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  accen- 
tuation of  the  Hebrew  term  rendered  '  and 
he  lived,'  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Gen. 
v.  In  the  chapter  it  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  proper  name  standing  separate,  and  in 
other  cases  united  to  it  by  Makkaph,  with 
the  accents  Zakeph  Gadol,  or  Rebia.  To 
prevent  any  change  being  made,  the  Maso- 
rets observed  that  there  were  five  examples 
of  the  former  method  of  connecting  the 
terms,  which  in  the  note  on  Gen.  v.  vL 
are  comprehended  in  the  mnemonic  symbol 
Shilnag,  each  letter  of  which  is  the  first  of 
the  proper  names,  Sheth,  Jared,  Lamech, 
Noah,  and  Eber,  which  last  in  the  Hebrew 
begins  with  y.  The  last  name  does  not  oc- 
cur in  this  genealogical  list,  but  at  chap.  xi. 
16,  where  there  is  another  catalogue  of  the 
patriarchs.  In  cases  where  a  term  received 
punctuation  different  from  what  was  required 
by  the  accent,  the  Masorets  noted  both  the 
latter  and  the  vowel,  lest  anv  alteration  should 
be  introduced  into  the  text.  Athnak  had 
the  power  of  changing  Pathak  and  Segol 
into  Kamets,  and  wherever  the  change  did 
not  take  place,  the  anomaly  was  duly  marked. 
Words  which  were  Millel  sometimes  ap- 
peared as  Milra,  and  the  contrary,  all  such 
cases  being  classified  and  pointed  out,  show- 
ing how  particular  accents  altered  the  tone- 
syllable.  At  Gen.  ix.  26  the  Hebrew  term 
rendered  *God,'  and  in  two  other  places  is 
Millel,  while  elsewhere  it  is  uniformly  Milra, 
as  the  Masorets  observed  on  the  first  passage. 
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These  may  be  taken  as  illastrations  of  the 
minnte  criticism  to  which  the  accents  were 
subjected,  and  are  a  further  proof  of  the  ex- 
traordinary care  used  in  examining  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  sacred  text 

What  MSS.  were  used  by  the  Masorets 
cannot  be  determined,  and  all  conjectures 
concerning  them  are  useless.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  any  of  them  were  among  those  which 
were  brought  by  the  Jews  into  Europe  in 
the  eleventh  century,  although  possibly  some 
of  the  latter  may  have  been  transcripts.  It 
is  entirely  from  these  that  all  subsequent 
copies  have  been  derived,  and  upon  them 
the  present  Masoretic  text  ultimately  de- 
pends. The  codex  of  Hillel  dates  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Egyptian  and  Ba- 
bylonian, otherwise  called  the  codiceis  of  Ben 
Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  respectively,  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  about  which  time  both  these  distin- 

fttished  Rabbis  flourished.  The  codex  of 
ericho,  of  which  the  age  is  uncertain,  in- 
cluded only  the  Pentateuch,  and  was  highly 
valued  by  Elias  Levita,  as  the  most  correct  ex- 
tant in  his  time.  He  also  speaks  of  the  codex 
of  Sinai,  which  in  like  manner  contained  only 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  by  an  unknown 
transcriber.  The  peculiarity  of  it  consists 
in  some  variations  of  the  accentuation  from 
that  found  in  other  copies. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Ginsburg's  Masora 
is  an  event  which  will  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  literature,  because  no  edi- 
tion of  the  work  has  ever  before  been  brought 
out  in  England.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
copies  only  have  been  printed,  which  are  in- 
tended for  libraries  and  subscribers.  The 
part  which  has  now  appeared  is  merely  an 
index  of  terms,  without  any  introductory 
dissertation,  translation,  or  notes,  these  be- 
ing reserved  for  the  third  volume.  Many 
years  Were  expended  on  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  MS.  for  the  press,  and  so  valuable 
was  it  considered  to  be,  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  risks,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send 
it  in  the  custody  of  a  messenger  of  the  Fo- 
reign OflBce  to  Vienna,  where  the  printing 
has  been  going  on  since  the  summer  of  1877. 
That  such  an  undertaking  should  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners 
reflects  little  credit  upon  English  qualifica- 
tions and  enterprise.  Of  the  only  two  sen- 
tences in  the  book  not  Chaldee  or  Hebrew, 
one  is  disfigured  by  an  error,  *  thrid '  being 
printed  for  *  third.'  Dr.  Ginsburg  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  completion  of  one  part 
of  his  great  work,  but  the  real  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Masora  will  not  be  fully  un- 
derstood till  the  whole  of  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of  scholars.  j.  b.  courtenay. 
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(1)  Detperate  Remedies.  1871.  (2)  A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyee,  1873.  (8)  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Chmod,  1874.  (4)  The  Hand  of  Elhelr 
herta,     1876.     (5)  The  Hetum  of  tJie  Native. 

1878.  (6)  The  Distracted  Y<mng  Preacher, 

1879.  (7)    Fdlow    Townsmen.     1880.     (8) 
The  Trumpet  Major,     1880. 

Whkw  George  Eliot  died  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  men  should  at  once  ask  them- 
selves if  she  who  had  been  confessedly  the 
greatest  living  English  novelist  had  left  any 
successor  in  the  true  province  of  literature. 
The  question,  floating  in  so  many  minds,  was 
answered  promptly  and  decidedly  by  one 
journal,  not  without  influence  on  opinion, 
which  claimed  the  falling  mantle  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy.  It  was  a  surprise  to  many 
who  read  the  words  that  such  a  claim  should 
have  been  made;  the  English  ptiblic,  greedy 
for  amusement,  careless  about  good,  finished, 
and  subtle  literary  work,  is  very  slow  to  un- 
derstand that  of  stories  which  have  charmed 
a  leisure  hour  some  are  destined  to  pass  into 
complete  f  orgetf  ulness,  having  merely  served 
to  waste  a  part  of  the  season,  while  others 
become  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  read  and  re-read,  and  to  place 
their  characters  as  living  beings  among  the 
viewless  companions  of  our  thoughts. 

The  power  of  creating  personages  which 
live,  and  become  even  more  real  than  many 
historic  phantasms  is  rarer  than  we  may 
think.  Most  people  who  make  pretensions 
to  the  study  of  literature  have  read  not  only 
Shakspere,  but  Ben  Jonson  and  Dryden,  to 
say  nothing  of*  Marlowe,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  Farquhar. 
Yet  while  the  mere  titles,  the  plot,  and 
many  isolated  passages  remain  in  the  me- 
mory, how  few  there  are  who  could  name 
more  than  the  title-character  of  any  one  play, 
who  could  be  sure  that  they  would  not  give 
to  one  author  or  to  one  play  the  dramatis 
personcB  of  another,  while  they  no  more 
confuse  Shakspere's  plays  than  they  men- 
tally assign  the  children  or  the  wife  of  one 
friend  to  another,  or  travel  into  the  Midland 
Counties  to  visit  one  who  lives  in  Devon- 
shire. 

Now  if  we  ask  ourselves  who  in  English 
fiction  have  made  their  brain  children  our 
familiar  friends,  whom  not  to  know  is  to  be 
wanting  in  acquaintance  with  letters,  and 
with  the  thought  of  the  past  and  present, 
we  shall  find  they  are  but  few,  Shakspere, 
Fielding,  Richardson,  Miss  Burney,  perhaps — 
though  her  king,  princes,  and  royal  house- 
hold are,  for  a  wonder,  more  real  than  her 
fictitious  characters — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Miss 
Austen,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
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and  for  those  who  have  once  become  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  works,  Hardy. 

We  shall  see  the  difference  between  any 
of  these  and  their  fellows  by  taking  authors 
whose  works  ran  side  by  side — Miss  Ferrier 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mrs.  Brunton  with 
Miss  Austen.  In  Miss  Ferrier's  work  Miss 
Pratt  stands  out  with  exceeding  vividness, 
but  we  believe  that  many  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  in  which  novel  she  found  her 
place ;  and  who  can  recall  a  single  character 
in  Mrs.  Brunton's  very  clever  novels,  *  Self 
Controul'  and  'Discipline'?  In  the  crea- 
tion of  living  persons,  not  mere  lay  figures 
round  whom  dress,  furniture,  scenery  are  to 
be  arranged,  we  believe  that  the  author  we 
are  now  to  study  is  the  successor  of  George 
Eliot.  The  test  is  one  any  reader  can  apply, 
and  to  those  who  do  so  we  have  every  confi- 
dence that  Fancy  Day  and  Dick  Dewey, 
Ethelberta  Petherwin,  Clym  Yeobright  and 
Eustacia  Vye,  Parson  Swancourt,  and  all  the 
host  of  minor  persons,  each  with  its  own 
distinctive  mark,  will  become  to  their  minds 
and  memories  as  real  and  indestructible,  say, 
as  Adam  Bede  or  Romola,  and  even  as  those 
drawn  by  Shakspere^s  mighty  hand,  though 
they  lack  his  perfect  art. 

Another  test  is  one  which  is  not  so  sure, 
since  there  is  not,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  any  definite  standard  of  literary 
excellence.  There  are  those  who  imagine 
that  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  writes  English,  and 
that  Onida  knows  the  value  of  the  words  she 
uses ;  they  are  wholly  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  faculty  which  is  amused  by  an 
intricate  if  impossible  plot,  and  that  which 
tries  and  weighs  style,  plot,  characters,  the 
thought  and  learning  involved  in  rather  than 
displayed  upon  the  book,  against  the  master- 
pieces of  fiction  which  the  criticism  of  time 
has  already  tested  and  pronounced  genuine. 
This  test  is  that  of  literary  style,  wholly 
neglected  by  the  majority  of  our  novelists, 
whose  name  is  Legion.  The  most  part  aim 
at  telling  their  story,  and  depend  on  the 
story  only  for  any  value  the  book  may 
possess.  Some  who  are  agreeable  narrators, 
and  who  give  a  picture  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live  fairly  enough  in  its  superficial  as- 
pects, write  in  a  style  which  we  feel  to  be 
simply  abominable  the  moment  we  pause  to 
consider  the  words  in  which  the  story  is 
conveyed.  Perhaps  no  writers  of  the  non- 
enduring,  merely  ephemeral,  yet  pleasant 
kind,  have  ever  written  more  or  been  more 
widely  read  than  Mr.  Trollope  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  We  doubt  if  there  is  in  all  their 
writings  one  single  passage  on  which  any 
reader  has  ever  dwelt  for  its  own  sake,  for 
the  thought  conveyed  in  the  given  sentence, 
for  the  music  of  the  words,  or  for  the  de- 


scription of  scenery  apart  from  the  con- 
text. We  should  be  surprised  to  find  that 
any  intelligent  person  who  keeps  a  book  of 
extracts,  no  mean  test  of  the  beautiful  in 
literature,  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  copy 
into  it  a  passage  from  either  of  these  writersv 
To  hurry  through  the  mere  story  and  see 
what  is  done  with  the  puppets  is  the  aim  of 
the  reader ;  none  dwell  on  the  page  as  they 
dwell  on  the  words  of  Scott,  some  of  whose 
prose  chapters  are  little  more  difficult  to 
learn  by  heart  than  is  his  ordered  verse,  or 
on  scenes  like  that  at  the  Rainbow  in  '  Silaft 
Marner,'  or  Dinah's  preaching,  or  Hetty's 
dreadful  pilgrimage  in  *  Adam  Bede,'  or  as 
now  and  then  they  lingered  leisurely  over 
Kingsley  in  his  rich  word-painting  of  a 
South  American  forest,  or  of  the  blazing 
solitude  of  the  African  desert.  A  really 
great  novelist  has  always  chapters  that  are 
quotable  and  readable  apart  from  the  con- 
text, for  the  pleasure  which  they  give  of 
themselves,  just  as  scenes  of  a  dramatist,  or 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible  can  be  read  de» 
tached :  it  is  in  fact  a  note  of  true  literar 
ture.  The  abdication  of  Mary  Stuart  iu  '  The 
Abbot,'  the  interview  between  Jeannie 
Deans  and  Queen  Caroline  in  *•  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,'  are  types  of  chapters  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  all  really  great 
writers ;  but  who  ever  cared  to  read  a  soli- 
tary chapter  of  more  than  two  or  three 
persons  within  our  own  memory  ? 

But  more  is  wanted  than  the  power  of 
creating  characters  and  a  good  literary  style* 
The  first-rate  workman  rarely  writes  with  set 
purpose  to  draw  a  moral.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Shakspere  should  have  called 
one  play  *  Jealousy,  or  the  Moor  of  Venice,' 
or  another,  *  God's  Revenge  against  Murther.' 
He  thinks  of  a  man,  Othello  or  Mac- 
beth, and  exhibits  his  qualities,  he  does 
not  think  of  qualities  and  the  conse- 
quences of  qualities,  and  invent  men  and 
incidents  for  them.  Perhaps  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  among  really  great  writers  is 
Dickens.  He,  no  doubt,  set  himself  in  one 
book  to  demolish  Yorkshire  schools,  in 
another  to  reform  sick  nursing,  and  so  on, 
but  in  so  far  as  he  is  didactic  he  is  tedious. 
Smike  is  a  bore,  and  the  case  of  Jarndvce  v, 
Jarndyce  could  scarcely  be  more  wearisome 
in  the  Court  of  Chancerv  itself  than  it  is  in 
*  Bleak  House. 

Again,  a  writer  must  strike  some  deep 
human  interest  which  shall  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid.  Garrick  probably 
moved  men  as  much,  or  more,  playing 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth  in  the  wig  of  the  period 
than  a  modern  actor  in  a  costume  studiously 
archsBological,    in     conformity   with    some 
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feigned  but  definite  period  in  Denmark'8 
history,  or  the  most  recognized  Celtic  tra- 
•ditions.  It  is  by  his  intensely  human  sym- 
'  pathy  that  Scott  triumphs,  in  spite  of  the 
fetters  which  he  imposes  on  himself  by  his 
archaeological  details ;  and  Romola  because 
she  is  so  true  a  woman  makes  us  forget  the 
somewhat  too  elaborate  though  very  clever 
*  cram '  with  which  the  story  of  her  life  is 
overladen.  In  her  other  works  George  Eliot 
has  for  the  most  part  taken  a  society  which . 
<5hanges  little — homely  people  with  homely 
lives.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  bound- 
less sympathy  was  her  characteristic,  but  on 
A  somewhat  low  level.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the 
same  way,  but  even  to  a  greater  extent, 
takes  life  where  it  changes  least,  and  con- 
-sidcrs  it  in  its  most  simply  human  aspects. 

It  is  because  there  is  in  another  remark- 
able writer  of  our  day  little  sympathy  with 
humanity,  as  such,  that  yre  do  not  mention 
him  as  the  literary  successor  of  George 
Eliot.  Mr.  George  Meredith  has  no  feeling 
of  toleration  for  a  fool.  He  is  an  accomp- 
lished literary  artist;  limited  by  this,  that 
the  only  men  and  women  worth  writing 
about  at  all  are  those  who  speak  in  epi- 
^ams  as  brilliant  as  his  own  writing  which 
describes  them.  When  he  introduces  a  fool 
and  a  bore  the  things  he  makes  them  say  are 
often  excellent ;  it  is  difficult  to  tell  by  what 
stroke  of  genius  it  is  that  the  man  who  says 
so  good  things  is  yet  so  intolerable.  Mr. 
Meredith  is  a  delightful  study  to  the  diligent 
reader,  but  he  is  a  study ;  he  is  laboured 
and  affected,  difficult  sometimes  as  the 
<$horus  of  a  Greek  play,  always,  we  fear, 
•caviare  to  the  general,  whereas  the  true 
novelist  should,  like  the  true  dramatist, 
appeal  to  the  many.  Men  must  be  amused, 
and  they  come  to  the  novel  as  the  relaxa- 
tion from  work.  The  *  Lustige  Person  '  and 
the  Manager  in  the  Prologue  to  Faust  have 
reason  on  their  side  against  the  high-fiown 
.arguments  of  the  poet.  The  most  broadly 
human  is  the  truest  artist  after  all. 

All  great  writers  are  autobiographical ;  at 
least,  have  drawn  largely  from  their  own 
experiences;  where  we  do  not  know  that 
they  are  so,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakspere,  it 
is  probably  because  we  know  so  little  about 
them.  The  true  artist  must  use  up  what 
has  come  to  him,  and  the  highest  originality 
18  the  transmutation  in  the  alembic  of  the 
brain  of  the  material  accumulated  by  the 
worker,  or  by  others  who  have  gone  before. 
-Originality  which  is  not  based  in  a  large  de- 

free  on  personal  experience  is  a  making  of 
ricks  not  only  without  straw,  but  with  very 
little  clay. 

Few  men  have  used  their  own  experiences 
so  much  as  Mr.  Hardy,  to  whom  we  defi- 


nitely turn  after  this  somewhat  long 
exordium,  yet  few  have  ever  seemed  so 
original  to  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  life  which  he  describes.  That  he  is  less 
known  than  some  far  inferior  people,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a  certain  country  train- 
ing, and  somewhat  of  his  own  wide  sympa- 
thy with  nature,  and  with  the  simpler  forms 
of  country  life,  is  needed  before  he  is  read 
and  understood.  In  these  days  of  over- 
grown towns  men  only  take  short  rushes 
into  countrv  life,  and  know  but  little  inti- 
mately  of  what  they  see;  yet  more  than 
ever,  and  increasingly  is  it  the  case,  that  the 
readers  of  books  are  in  towns  and  not  in  the 
country.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  some  personal  details  of  the 
author^s  life,  but  are  sure  that  even  one  who 
was  so  would  construct  without  difficulty  a 
theory  which  would  not  fail  widely  when  it 
came  to  be  verified.  That  Mr.  Hardy,  like 
Mr.  Barnes  the  Dorset  poet,  is  sprung  of  a 
race  of  labouring  men  in  a  county  where 
the  real  old  families  are  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  the  county  aristocracy,  except  perhaps 
in  Purbeck,  are  comparatively  new  comers; 
that  he  is  not  'too  proud  to  care  from 
whence  he  came,'  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
regards  his  stock  as  reason  for  exceeding 
pride  on  two  grounds — one  the  dignity  of 
labour,  the  other  that  the  country  working- 
man  is  of  nearer  kin  to  that  nature  which 
he  idealizes  and  personifies,  till  it  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  some  great  supra-natural 
human  being; — that  he  is  thus  anthropomor- 
phic, but  not  in  a  theological  sense,  is  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  what  he  writes. 

A  closer  observer  might  go  further,  and 
find  autobiographic  hints  in  the  account  of  a 
young  architect's  life  in  *A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes,'  and  in  *  A  Laodicsean,'  now  publish- 
ing in  *  Harper's  Magazine ; '  yet  more  in 
the  minute  touches  whenever  a  building  of 
any  kind  occurs  in  the  course  of  his  story ; 
in  the  relations,  apart  from  those  of  rivalry 
in  love,  existing  between  the  same  young 
architect  and  his  friend  Henry  Knight;  in 
other  family  revelations  wherein  it  were  im- 
pertinent to  follow ;  especially  as  we  must 
always  remember  that  only  the  simplest 
basis  of  fact  is  used  for  the  embroidery  of 
fiction. 

Mr.  Hardy's  first  novel  scarcely  gave 
promise  of  the  great  merit  of  his  later  work. 
*■  Desperate  Remedies '  is  in  the  wildest 
style  of  extravagant  romance.  The  hint  of 
the  dinoiiment  is  given,  and  the  denadment 
itself  hangs  on,  not  a  lock  of  hair,  but  a 
single  hair,  a  thread  so  minute  that  in  real 
life  no  one  would  see  it,  much  less  would  it 
play  the  part  it  here  plays.  The  only  thing 
to  be  said  for  the  story,  considered  as  litera- 
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tare,  is  that  it  is  better  than  the  sensational 
Actions,  as  they  are  called,  which  the  writer 
took  for  his  model.  We  remember  an  ar- 
ganient  many  years  ago,  in  which  Charles 
Kingsley  was  one  of  the  disputants,  on  the 
authorship  of  *  Titus  Andronicus.'  Kingsley 
claimed  the  play  for  Shakspere,  not  basing 
the  claim  on  the  well-known  lines,  *The 
hunt  is  up,*  <!bc.,  nor  on  Tamora's  speech  to 
Aaron  in  the  same  hunt,  but  simply  on  the 
bloody  murders  and  mutilations  which 
«trew  their  horror  over  the  dreary  acts.  He 
considered  it  Shakspere's  first  play,  in 
which  the  young  writer,  imitative,  as  all 
«uch  are,  before  he  found  his  true  style, 
«imply  outdid  the  raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones  tragedies  which  he  found  all  around 
him,  and  having  beaten  the  purveyors  of 
horrors  on  their  own  ground,  turned  to  that 
which  was  his  natural  field. 

The  publication  of  *  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree '  not  only  at  once  stamped  its 
author  as  an  original  and  excellent  writer, 
but  has  since  attained  that  fatal  gift  of  popu- 
larity which  makes  the  book  inaccessible  in 
a  decent  cover.  It  is  apparently  now  to  be 
procured  only  in  a  vile  binding  of  red  and 
yellow,  with  advertisements  of  patent  medi- 
cines on  the  back.  But  the  book  itself  is 
a  most  delightful  idyll,  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  much-suffering  word,  though  composed 
of  the  very  simplest  elements.  The  scene 
shifts  only  from  a  country  village  to  a  game- 
keeper's lodge  in  a  wood,  with  the  merest 
hint  of  the  externals  of  town  life.  The 
dramatis  personcB  are  the  parson,  church- 
warden, schoolmistress,  and  ordinary  villa- 
gers of  a  hamlet  The  young  people  revolve 
round  the  pretty  schoolmistress  as  moths 
round  a  candle,  even  the  grave  bachelor 
vicar  singes  his  wings ;  and  Fancy  Day,  the 
girl  in  question,  makes  a  homely  but  suitable 
marriage  with  the  carrier's  son.  But  the 
book  is  delightful  because  all  the  sweet  and 
liberal  air  of  Dorset  blows  through  it,  be- 
cause a  county  little  known  to  the  world 
beyond  it,  but  loved  well  by  those  who  are 
Dorset  born,  or  have  made  it  their  home,  is 
lovingly  presented  in  all  its  pleasant  aspects, 
its  rough  frank  life,  its  genuine  English  lan- 
guage, the  fair  scenery  of  its  woods  and 
wolds. 

In  it  Mr.  Hardy  has  laid  down  the  lines 
of  his  work,  so  to  speak,  and  we  may  there- 
fore examine  some  of  his  special  excellences 
before  proceeding  further.  First,  Mr.  Hardy 
has  interpreted  for  us  the  village  life  which 
is  so  difficult  to  understand.  The  dweller  in 
towns  thinks  the  country  labourer  a  lout  be- 
cause his  speech  differs  greatly  from  his  own, 
the  real  fact  being  that  the  dialect  is  far  less 
debased  than  the  dipt  and  smooth  language  ' 


of  educated  people,  which  tends  more  and 
more  to  reduce  all  the  vowels  to  one  sound. 
The  townsman  thinks  his  country  brother 
stupid  because  he  often  is  unable  to  read 
and  write,  forgetting  the  compensating 
memory  which  is  cultivated  to  its  highest 
point  because  verbal  memoranda  are  lacking ; 
and  finding  that  the  countryman  is  ignorant 
of  some  terms  of  town  use,  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the 
labourer  is  extremely  slender.  But  says  Mr. 
Barnes — 

If  a  man  would  walk  with  me  through  our  vil- 
lage, I  could  show  him  many  things  of  which 
we  want  to  speak  every  day,  and  for  which 
we  have  words  of  which  Johnson  knew  noth- 
ing.* 

And  again — 

There  came  out  in  print  some  time  ago  a 
statement  wonderful  to  me,  that  it  had  been 
found  that  the  poor  land  folk  of  one  of  our 
shires  had  only  about  two  hundred  words  in 
their  vocabulary,  with  a  hint  that  Dorset  rus- 
tics were  not  likely  to  be  more  fully  worded. 
There  can  be  shown  to  any  writer  two  hundred 
thing-names  known  to  every  man  and  woman 
of  our  own  village  for  things  of  the  body  and 
dress  of  a  labourer,  without  any  mark- words 
[adjectives],  or  time- words  [verbs],  and  with- 
out leaving  the  man  for  his  house,  or  garden, 
or  the  field,  or  his  work.f 

And  the  fact  that  the  countrvman  has  not 
the  town  speech  in  full  measure,  and  uses 
words  and  accent  which  are  strange  to  the 
town,  leads  to  the  mistake  that  the  language 
is  radically  different,  that  the  labourers  never 
talk  like  their  employers  and  chance  visitors, 
and  if  shown  at  all  in  fiction  should  always 
employ  few  words  and  a  quite  unintelligible 
tongue.  Shakspere  should  have  taught  us 
otherwise,  though  he  only  introduces  his 
countrymen  incidentally,  and  usually  in  his 
more  comic  scenes :  he  was  bound  to  amuse 
his  town  audience,  but  he  never  did  so  at 
the  expense  of  truth. 

Now  Mr.  Hardy  gives  us  always  sufficient 
indication  of  dialect  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion he  wishes.  One  who  knows  the  country 
of  which  he  speaks  catches  the  keynote  and 
has  the  tune  always  in  his  ear;  but  the  out- 
sider is  not  puzzled  by  too  much  dialect  and 
many  strange  words;  the  author  has  the 
true  sense  of  what  is  needed  for  his  art,  and 
the  strength  of  reserve. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  scene  at  the  village 
shoemaker's,  when  the  choir  are  criticising 
the  parson,  who  will  not  stand  by  them,  and 
wishes  to  introduce  a  harmonium  to  lead  the 
services — 


♦  '  English  Speech-Craft,'  p.  v. 
t  Ibid.  p.  89. 
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His  visitors  now  stood  on  the  outside  of  his 
window,  sometimes  leaning  against  the  sill, 
sometimes  moving  a  pace  or  two  backwards 
and  forwards  in  front  of  it.  They  talked 
with  deliberate  gesticulations  to  Mr.  Penny, 
enthroned  in  the  shadow  of  the  interior. 

'  I  do  like  a  man  to  stick  to  men  who  be  in 
the  same  line  o'  life— o'  Sundays,  any  way — 
that  I  do  BO.' 

^  Tis  like  all  the  doings  of  folk  who  don't 
know  what  a  day's  work  is,  that's  what  I  say.' 

'  My  belief  is,  the  man's  not  to  blame ;  'tis 
$he  [the  schoolmistress] — ^she's  the  bitter 
weed.' 

'No,  not  altogether.  He's  a  poor  gawk- 
hammer.     Look  at  his  sermon  yesterday.' 

'  His  sermon  was  well  enough,  a  very  excel- 
lent sermon  enough,  only  he  couldn't  put  it 
into  words  and  speak  it.  That's  all  was  the 
matter  wi'  the  sermon.  He  hadn't  been  able 
to  get  it  past  his  pen.' 

*  Well — ay,  the  sermon  might  be  good 
enough ;  for,  ye  see,  the  sermon  of  Old  Eccle- 
siastes  himself  lay  in  Old  Ecclesiastes's  ink 
bottle  before  he  ^ot  it  out.' 

Mr.  Penny,  being  in  the  act  of  drawing  the 
last  stitch  tight,,  could  afford  time  to  look  up 
and  throw  in  a  word  at  this  point. 

*  He's  no  spouter — that  must  be  said,  'a 
b'lieve.' 

*  'Tis  a  terrible  muddle  sometimes  with  the 
man,  as  far  as  that  goes,'  said  Spinks. 

*Well,  well  say  nothing  about  that,'  the 
tranter  [carrier]  answered ;  *  for  I  don't  believe 
'twill  make  a  penneth  o'  difference  to  we  poor 
martels  here  or  hereafter  whether  his  sermons 
be  good  or  bad,  my  sonnies.' 

Mr.  Penny  made  another  hole  with  his  awl, 
pushed  in  the  thread,  and  looked  up  and 
spoke  again  at  the  extension  of  arms. 

*  'Tis  his  goings-on,  souls,  that's  what  it 
is.'  He  clenched  his  features  for  an  Herculean 
addition  to  the  ordinary  pull,  and  went  on: 
'  The  first  thing  he  do  when  he  cam  here  was 
to  be  hot  and  strong  about  church  business.' 

*Trew,'  said  Spinks;  *that  was  the  very 
first  thing  he  do.' 

*The  next  thing  he  do  is  to  think  about 
altering  the  church,  until  he  found  'twould 
be  a  matter  o'  cost  and  what  not,  and  then 
not  to  think  no  more  about  it.' 

*  Trew :  that  was  the  very  first  thing  he  do.' 
'  And  the  next  thing  was  to  tell  the  young 

chaps  that  they  were  not  on  no  account  to  put 
their  hats  in  the  font  during  service.' 
*Trew.' 

*  And  then  'twas  this,  and  then  'twas  that, 
and  now  'tis 

*  Now  'tis  to  turn  us  out  of  the  quire  neck 
and  crop,'  said  the  tranter,  after  a  silent  in- 
terval of  half  a  minute,  not  at  all  by  way  of 
explaining  the  pause,  which  had  been  quite 
understood,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  subject  well  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hardy's  books  are  full  of  such  pas- 
sages, some  far  better,  such  as  the  scene  in 
the  vault,  in  *  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,'  the 
*  Sunday  hair-cutting  at  Egdon,'  in  *  The 
Return  of  the  Native,'  the  conversation  in 


the  bam,  in  *  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.* 
But  we  have  taken  bis  earlier  work  because 
in  it  he  first  showed  that  here  was  a  man 
who  could  put  before  us  the  life  of  English 
peasants,  so  wholly  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  English  readers.  And  having  lived 
among  West  country  folk  from  childhood, 
the  writer  of  these  lines  believes  there  is  not 
in  all  Mr.  Hardy's  works  one  exaggerated  or 
untrue  word  in .  his  descriptions  of  those 
whom  he  knows  so  well.  . 

And  next  he  is  an  interpreter  of  the  sim- 
pler aspects  of  nature  to  many  who  have  no 
time  to  commune  with  her,  and  learn  her 
secrets  at  first  hand.  Year  by  year  masses 
of  our  people,  and  they  our  chief  readers, 
see  less  and  less  of  simple  quiet  country 
scenes.  Brick  and  mortar  swallow  up  our 
lives,  and  when  we  escape  from  them,  it  is  to 
the  sea  or  to  the  mountains,  not  to  lose  our- 
selves in  English  woods,  or  wander  over  the 
downs  and  in  the  green  lanes  which  exist 
only  here,  and  date  from  British  days,  older 
still  than  the  great  Roman  roads  still  to  be 
traced  in  the  west  in  unexpected  places, 
green  across  hill  and  dale.  Only  a  few  days 
since  we  spoke  to  a  young  clerk  who  had 
escaped  from  London  on  Sunday  into  one  of 
the  loveliest  districts  of  Surrey,  and  we  asked 
if  he  had  walked  through  a  certain  yew-tree 
grove,  the  wonder  of  the  neighbourhood. 
To  one  country-bred  there  was  something 
pathetic  in  the  avowal  that  he  did  not  know 
a  yew-tree,  nor  indeed  any  one  tree  from 
another.  To  such  an  one  it  would  be  a 
revelation,  to  many  another  a  sweet  memory, 
to  hear  that — 

To  dwellers  in  a  wood,  almost  every  species 
of  tree  has  its  voice  as  well  as  its  feature.  At 
the  passing  of  the  breeze,  the  fir-trees  sob  and 
moan  no  less  distinctly  than  they  rock ;  the 
holly  whistles  as  it  battles  with  itself ;  the  ash 
hisses  amid  its  quiverings;  the  beech  rustles 
while  its  fiat  boughs  rise  and  fall ;  and  winter, 
which  modifies  the  note  of  such  trees  as  shed  , 
their  leaves,  does  not  destroy  its  individua- 
lity.» 

Or  again,  take  and  analyze,  this  descrip- 
tion  of  the  wind  blowing  over  a  great  heath. 

The  wind,  indeed,  seemed  made  for  the 
scene,  as  the  scene  seemed  made  for  the  hour. 
Part  of  its  tone  was  quite  special ;  what  was 
heard  there  could  be  heard  nowhere  else. 
Gusts  in  innumerable  series  followed  each 
other  from  the  north-west,  and  when  each  of 
them  raced  past,  the  sound  of  its  progress  re- 
solved into  three.  Treble,  tenor,  and  bass 
notes  were  to  be  found  therein.  The  general 
ricochet  of  the  whole  over  pits  and  prominen- 
ces had  the  gravest  pitch  of  the  chime.  Next 
there  could'  be  heard  the  baritone  buzz  of  a 
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holly  tree.  Below  these  in  force,  above  them 
in  pitch,  a  dwindled  voice  strove  hard  at  a 
husky  tune,  which  was  the  peculiar  local  sound 
alluded  to.  Thinner  and  less  immediately 
traceable  than  the  other  two,  it  was  far  more 
impressive  than  either.  In  it  lay  what  may 
be  called  the  linguistic  peculiarity  of  the 
heath ;  and  is  audible  nowhere  on  earth  off  a 
heath. 

Throughout  the  blowing  of  these  plaintive 
November  winds  that  note  bore  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  ruins  of  human  song  which  re- 
main to  the  throat  of  fourscore  and  ten.  It 
was  a  worn  whisper,  dry  and  papery,  and  it 
brushed  so  distinctly  across  the  ear  that,  by 
the  accustomed,  the  material  minutiae  in  which 
it  originated  could  be  realized  as  by  touch. 
It  was  the  united  product  of  infinitesimal  ve- 
getable causes,  and  there  were  neither  stems 
nor  twigs,  neither  leaves  nor  fruit,  neither 
blades  nor  prickles,  neither  lichen  nor  moss. 

They  were  the  minimized  heath-bells  of  the 
past  summer,  originally  tender  and  purple, 
now  washed  colourless  by  Michaelmas  rains 
and  dried  to  dead  skins  by  October  suns.  So 
low  was  an  individual  sound  from  these  that 
a  combination  of  hundreds  only  just  emerged 
from  silence.  One  inwardly  saw  the  infinity 
of  those  combined  multitudes :  one  perceived 
that  each  of  the  tiny  trumpets  was  seized  on, 
entered,  scoured,  and  emerged  from  by  the 
wind  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  were  as  vast  as  a 
crater.* 

That  is  admirable.  Only  those  who  do 
not  know  the  country,  or  whose  ears  are 
somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  will  think  it 
overstrained,  and  they,  perhaps,  to  a  less  de- 
gree  if  they  remember  how  Keble,  cradled 
among  the  Gloucestershire  hills,  where  winds 
blow  less  strongly  than  in  the  wild  west,  spoke 
of  a  somewhat  analogous  sound — 

Lone  Nature  feels  that  she  may  freely  breathe, 

And  round  us  and  beneath 
Are  heard  her  sacred  tones:  the  fitful  sweep 

Of  winds  across  the  steep 
Through  withered  bents — romantic  note   and 

Meet  for  a  hermit's  ear.  [clear, 

/       In  all  his  books,  without  any  effort,  Mr. 

/  Hardy  brings  in  nature  as  a  personality,  now 
aiding,  now  at  war  with  man,  now  subdued, 
now  triumphant,  but  always  as  living  and  in 
relation  to  human  life.  There  is  something 
of  the  relic  of  old  paganism  in  his  way  of 
viewing  her,  as  indeed  there  is  so  much  of 
it  in  his  own  county.  And  he  likes  to  take 
us  where  we  see  her  moods — with  the  keeper 
into  the  heart  of  the  wood ;  with  Gabriel 
Oak  the  shepherd,  to  the  wild  bill-side  and 
the  chalk-pit;  with  the  reddleman  across 
lanes  and  commons  known  to  but  few  even 
of  the  country  folk ;  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff 
beetling  over  the  sea,  where  '  it  rained  up- 
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wards  instead  of  down,  the  strong  aecending 
current  of  air  carried  the  rain-drops  with  it 
in  its  race  up  the  escarpment.'  He  has 
learned  many  of  the  multitudinous  lan- 
guages in  which  nature  speaks,  both  with 
tongues  and  looks,  as  truly  as  the  king  in 
the  *  Arabian  Nights '  had  learned  the  speech 
of  beast  and  bird. 

In  his  second  novel — *A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes* — Mr.  Hardy  showed  that  he  had  made 
a  great  advance  in  his  power  of  drawing 
character  and  in  the  construction  of  a  story. 
The  first  was  a  clever  sketch;  here  was  a 
finished  and  excellent  study.  It  is  needless 
to  tell  the  story,  and  unfair  to  those  who 
have  not  read  it.  But  in  it  was  given  a  hint 
of  one  of  the  writer's  limitations.  Elfrida 
Swancourt,  though  in  a  higher  station,  is 
own  spiritual  sister  to  Fanny  Day,  and,  with 
one  exception,  all  Mr.  Hardy's  women  have 
a  family  likeness.  They  are  all  charming; 
they  are  all  flirts  from  their  cradle ;  they  are 
all  in  love  with  more  than  one  man  at  once ; 
they  seldom,  if  they  marry  at  all,  marry  the 
right  man ;  and  while  well  conducted  for  the 
most  part,  are  somewhat  lacking  in  moral 
sense,  and  have  only  rudimentary  souls. 
Undines  of  the  earth,  the  thought  of  death 
scarce  occurs  in  connection  with  them,  and 
the  pathos  is  all  the  deeper  when  Elfrida 
dies,  like  the  Lady  of  Burleigh,  *•  with  the 
burden  of  an  honour  unto  which  she  was 
not  born,'  and  the  blight  of  three  men's  lives 
as  an  added  weight. 

The  funeral  of  Elfrida,  Lady  Luxellian,  is 
one  of  two  scenes  connected  with  death  in 
^  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,'  and  in  each  of  them 
there  is  a  whimsicality  of  treatment  which  is 
strange,  but  neither  jarring  nor  irreverent 
Dealing  as  he  does  with  life  in  its  purely 
human  and  temporal  aspect,  leaving  to  the 
preacher  all  which  may  be  asserted  or  con- 
jectured about  the  great  issues  to  which  it 
leads,  he  has  only  to  do  with  the  terrible 
irony  of  the  fact  of  the  rigid  and  impene- 
trable veil  which  shnts  suddenly  like  a  port- 
cullis behind  the  retreating  figure.  To  deal 
with  this  in  the  great  tragic  style  would  be 
quite  alien  to  Mr.  Hardy's  temperament  and 
purpose;  to  deal  with  it  as  a  theologian 
would  be  perhaps  impossible,  certainly  in- 
congruous ;  he  softens  the  thought  of  it  by 
those  gleams  of  humour  inseparable  from 
what  we  have  called  the  irony  of  death.  '  I 
should  have  gone  mad  in  my  sorrow,'  said 
a  believing  Christian,  who  was  for  a  time 
stunned,  as  it  were,  to  all  religious  comfort, 
'  if  I  had  not  been  sustained  by  my  sense  of 
humour.' 

The  labourers  are  enlarging  the  vault  for 
the  first  Lady  Luxellian,  Elfrida's  predeces- 
sor.    One  sayi 
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'  She  qiost  know  by  this  time  whether  she's 
to  go  up  or  down,  poor  woman ! ' 

*  What  was  her  age  ?  ' 

'  Not  more  than  seven  or  eight  and  twenty 
by  candlelight.  But  Lord !  by  day  'a  was  forty 
if  'a  were  an  hour/ 

'  Ay,  night  time  or  day  time  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  twenty  years  to  rich  feyriees/  observed 
Martin. 

'  I  seed  her,  poor  soul,'  said  a  labourer  from 
behind  some  removed  coffins,  'only  but  last 
Valentine's-day  of  all  the  world.  'A  was  arm 
in  crook  wi'  my  lord.  I  says  to  myself,  You 
be  ticketed  Churchyard,  my  noble  lady,  al- 
though you  don't  dream  on't.' 

*  I  see  a  bundle  of  letters  go  off  an  hour  after 
the  death.  Sich  wonderful  black  rims  as  they 
letters  had  —  half-an-inch  wide,  at  the  very 
least.' 

*Too  much,'  observed  Martin.  *In  short, 
'tis  out  of  the  question  that  a  human  being 
can  be  so  sorrowful  as  black  edges  half-an- 
inch  wide.  I'm  sure  people  don't  feel  more 
than  a  very  narrow  border  when  they  feels 
most  of  all.' 

So,  again,  in  *  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,' 
young  Dick  Dewey  is  coming  home  from  a 
friend's  funeral,  and  passes  the  house  of  the 
girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged. 

*  O  Dick,  how  wet  you  are ! '  she  said. 
*  Why  your  coat  shines  as  if  it  had  been  var- 
nished, and  your  hat — ^my  goodness,  there's 
a  streaming  hat ! ' 

'  O,  I  don't  mind,  darling  1 '  said  Dick,  cheer- 
fully. 'Wet  never  hurts  me,  though  I  am 
rather  sorry  for  my  best  clothes.  However, 
it  couldn't  be  helped ;  they  lent  all  the  um- 
brellas to  the  women.' 

'  And  look,  there's  a  nasty  patch  of  some- 
thing just  on  your  shoulder.' 

*Ah,  that's  japanning)  it's  rubbed  off  the 
clamps  of  poor  Jack's  coffin,  when  we  lowered 
him  from  our  shoulders'  upon  the  bier.  I 
don't  care  for  that,  for  'twas  the  last  deed  I 
could  do  for  him;  and  'tis  hard  if  you  can't 
afford  a  coat  to  an  old  friend.' 

What  Mr.  Hardy  does  in  reference  to 
death  he  does  also  in  reference  to  the  other 
ills  attendant  on  life— disease,  sorrow,  super- 
stition. He  could  not  bear  the  tragedy,  or 
help  us  to  bear  it,  unless  he  showed  the 
strand  of  comedy  interwoven ;  he  is  ironical 
in  the  deepest  sense. 

In  *Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd'  he 
touched  deeper  notes,  but  we  do  not  think 
the  book  so  great  a  success  as  his  earlier  or 
his  later  work.  The  heroine,  who  as  usual 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  her  lovers,  a  young 
farmeress  and  heiress  in  one,  is  a  less  wo- 
manly woman,  with  all  her  coquettish  ways, 
than  are  his  other  fantastic  creations.  The 
tragedy  of  Bold's  suicide,  and  of  the  death 
of  the  girl  Bathsheba's  husband  has  be- 
trayed, is  somewhat  too  deep  for  its  sur- 
roundings.    Not  that  such  subjects  are  unfit 


for  fiction ;  to  assert  they  were  so  would  be 
to  be  unleal  to  Sbakspere  and  Scott ;  but  io 
*  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  '  the  charac- 
ter of  the  piece,  so  to  speak,  is  melodramatic 
rather  than  tragical,  while  the  incidents,  or 
some  of  them,  require  a  more  harmonious 
setting.  Still  there  are  great  merits  in  the 
book,  the  same  love  of  nature,  the  same  sub- 
tle analysis  of  motive,  unexpected  yet  true 
complications  of  plot,  as  in  *  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.'  What  is  especially  new  in  the  work 
is  not  of  any  very  deep  interest 

In  '  The  Hand  of  EthelberU '  the  writer 
has  taken  a  fresh  departure,  and  produced 
one  of  the  most  striking  works  of  English 
fiction.  It  is  throughout  comedy,  even  ap- 
proximating to  farce,  yet  in  it  was  put  forth 
one  side  of  the  author's  view  of  duty  as  the 
moving  principle  of  life,  to  be  worked  out 
grandly  and  seriously  in  a  yet  maturer  work. 
We  have  to  admit,  as  in  witnessing  a  com- 
edy, unlikely  though  not  wholly  impossible 
premisses.  Ethelberta  Petherwin  has  sprung 
of  very  refined  parents,  though  in  bumble 
life  —  both  domestic  servants.  She  baa 
passed,  by  the  time  she  is  eighteen,  through 
the  stages  of  pupil-teacher  in  a  good  school, 
nursery  governess,  a  clandestine  marriage  to 
a  rich  youth,  widowhood,  and  recognition  by 
her  husband's  mother.  She  is  launched  on 
society,  clever,  beautiful,  brave,  with  un- 
known antecedents,  and,  by  an  accident,  al- 
most penniless.  A  less  able  artist  with  this^ 
conception  in  bis  brain  would  scarcely  have 
avoided  imitation  of  a  great  model ;  he 
would  have  drawn  an  adventuress  of  the 
Becky  Sharpe  type.  Ethelberta  is  saved 
from  this,  and  from  all  temptation  to  this, 
by  her  complete  unselfishness.  Her  moving 
principle  is  love  for  her  family,  the  desire 
to  advance  them  in  such  ways  as  they,  not 
she,  consider  best.  It  is  a  first  step  in  the 
conception  of  a  great  unselfish  love  for  man- 
kind to  be  brought  out  hereafter.  We  rise 
to  the  thought  of  an  abstract  humanity  to 
which  each  has  his  duties,  to  which  each 
owes  a  true  unselfish  love,  through  the  idea 
of  a  family.  How  this  is  worked  out — 
through  coquetries,  of  course,  otherwise 
Ethelberta  were  none  of  Mr.  Hardy's  hero- 
ines ;  through  difficulties  which  might  well 
perplex  a  braver  spirit,  and  seriously  em- 
barrass one  with  any  real  conscience  or  more 
than  embryonic  soul — we  need  not  here  tell. 
What  we  have  said  is  enough  to  give  the 
key  to  the  work  when  read. 

Though  the  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Lon- 
don, the  whole  country  portion  of  it  is  pure 
Dorset ;  but  in  his  treatment  of  the  scenery 
we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  either 
been  less  minute  or  more  accurate.  To  a 
non-native  it  does  not  matter,  but  to  those 
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who  know  it  is  perplexing  to  find  Swanage 
made  forty  miles  instead  of  twenty  by  road 
from  Bournemouth,  and  that  the  trees  of 
Lulworth  can  be  seen  in  a  gap  of  the  hills 
from  Corfe  Castle.  But  the  breeze  of  the 
Purbeck  down,  and  the  wash  of  the  Purbeck 
sea  are  felt  and  heard  through  the  book  as 
though  we  rode  with  Ethel berta  to  Corfe,  or 
waited  for  the  steamer  on  Swanage  pier.  • 
In  '  The  Return  of  the  Native '  Mr.  Hardy^ 
has  touched  his  highest  level,  and  we  doubt 
if  he  will  ever  surpass  it  Not  that  he  has 
not  many  years  of  good  work  in  him — he  is 
still  a  young  man — but  because  there  is  in^ 
it  a  sustained  philosophy,  a  grasp  of  the 
problems  of  life,  a  clear  conception  of  hu- 
man duty  which  a  man  rarely  put  into  words 
twice  and  under  more  than  one  form.  The 
leading  thought  is  man's  duty  to  man  under 
discouragement,  under  the  loss  of  love  and 
health,  and  of  hope  for  self.  We  scarcely 
know  where  in  the,  range  of  English  fiction 
to  look  for  a  more  noble,  more  pathetic 
figure  than  that  of  Clym  Yeobright,  the  iti- 
nerant open-air  lecturer,  who,  after  his  life 
was  shattered,  still '  went  about  doing  good.' 

He  left  alone  set  creeds  and  systems  of 
philosophy,  finding  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  occupy  his  tongue  in  the  opinions 
and  actions  common  to  all  good  men.  Some 
believed  him,  and  some  believed  him  not; 
some  said  that  his  words  were  common-place, 
others  complained  of  his  want  of  spiritual 
doctrine ;  while  others  again  remarked  that  it 
was  well  enough  for  a  man  to  take  to  preach- 
ing who  could  not  see  to  do  anything  else. 
But  everywhere  he  was  kindly  received,  for 
the  story  of  his  life  had  become  generally 
known. 

The  scene  of  the  story,  the  great  Dorset 
heathland,  is  little  known.  We  remember 
hearing  Mr.  Hardy  say  that,  when  he  was 
writing  it,  he  thought  to  himself  that  only 

Mr. among  all  his  probable  readers  in 

London  would  know  accurately  the  district 
of  his  story.  But  without  effort  it  has  all 
the  charm  of  the  revelation  of  a  new  land, 
the  customs  and  thoughts  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  conservative  people  are  wonderfully 
brought  before  us,  and  we  are  made  to  feel 
that,  with  all  their  unusual  surroundings, 
they  are  of  the  same  land  and  race  as  we 
are,  moved  by  the  same  passions,  hopes,  and 
fears. 

For  *The  Trumpet  Major'  we  care  less; 
the  mere  novel-reader  will  probably  like  it 
better.  But  to  us  it  labours  under  the 
defect  of  dealing  with  a  time  rather  dif- 
ferent from  our  own ;  the  author  has  had  to 
cram  or  be  crammed  for  it,  and  the  effort 
to  reproduce  that  which  is  not  a  part  of  his 
own   life   is  apparent.     We   are  aware   it 


shares  this  disadvantage  with  some  very 
great  works — with  *  Romola,'  with  *  Esmond,^ 
with  *  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,' — and  to  say 
Mr.  Hardy  has  not  wholly  failed  where 
Scott  has  only  partially  succeeded,  is  to  give 
high  praise.  The  time  is  that  of  the  alarm 
of  a  French  invasion  during  the  First  Em- 
pire, and  no  doubt  all  is  carefully  studied 
from  tradition,  but  the  costumes  of  the  day 
give  somewhat  the  effect  of  a  stage  revival. 

Of  the  story  now  publishing  in  the  pages 
of  *  Harper's  Magazine '  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  speak,  nor  have  we  space  to 
do  more  than  name  two  admirable  stories 
contributed  to  the  now  defunct  *  New  Quar- 
terly Magazine,'  *The  Distracted  Young 
Preacher,'  and  *  Fellow  Townsmen.'  In 
these  there  is  no  disguising  of  distances, 
no  confusion  of  place.  The  village  in  the 
one,  the  town  in  the  other  are  as  much 
Ower  Moyne  and  Bridport  as  St  Oggs  in 
the  *Mill  on  the  Floss'  is  Gainsborough, 
and  the  incidents  in  the  former  tale  are 
true,  transfigured  and  in  some  degree  sof- 
tened by  an  able  artist  hand. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  series  of  Mr* 
Hardy's  works — not  at  all  too  great  in 
quantity  to  be  admirable  in  quality  during 
a  period  of  ten  years — the  first  general  fact 
that  strikes  us,  assuming  him  to  be  an 
accurate  observer,  is  the  unchanging  char- 
acter of  the  country  side  and  the  country 
folk.  The  old  features  of  the  landscape 
remain  more  perhaps  in  Dorset  than  in  any 
other  county,  the  road  for  instance  from 
Wareham  to  Corfe  Castle  is  the  same,  and 
over  the  same  unenclosed  heath  as  it  was 
when  the  murdered  Edward  was  dragged 
by  the  stirrup  along  the  wild  four  miles; 
the  speech,  the  dress  in  many  parts — smock 
and  long  leather  greaves — is  the  same; 
the  food  the  same  as  when  Wamba  and 
Gurth  discovered  that  bacon  was  the  only 
real  English  word  for  cooked  meat.  Twice 
only,  as  far  as  we  remember,  does  Mr. 
Hardy  speak  of  the  fiesh  food  of  the 
peasantry,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  pig's 
liver.  We  take  from.  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree ' — 

'  Once  I  was  sitting  in  the  little  kitchen  of 
the  **  Three  Choughs''  at  Casterbridge,  having 
a  bit  of  dinner,  and  a  brass  band  struck  up 
in  the  street.  Slch  a  beautiful  band  as  that 
were!  I  was  sitting  eating  fried  liver  and 
lights,  I  well  can  mind — im  I  wasl  and  to 
save  my  life  I  couldn't  help  chawing  to  the 
tune.  Band  played  six-eight  time ;  six-eight 
chaws  I,  willynilly.  Band  plays  common; 
common  time  went  my  teeth  among  the  fried 
liver  and  lights  as  true  as  a  hair.  Beautiful 
'twere!  Ah,  I  shall  never  forget  that  there 
band.' 

And  in  *  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes'— 
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*  Owing  to  your  coming  a  day  sooner  than 
we  first  expected,^  said  John,  *you11  find  us 
in  a  turk  of  a  mess,  sir' — 'sir*  says  I  to  my 
son  1 — *but  ye've  j^one  up  so,  Stephen — ^we've 
killed  the  pig  this  morning  for  ye,  thinking 
ye*d  be  hungry,  and  glad  of  a  morsel  of  fresh 
mate.  And  'a  won't  be  cut  up  till  to-night. 
However,  we  can  make  ye  a  G^ood  supper 
of  fry,  which  will  chaw  up  well  wi'  a  dab 
o'  mustard  and  a  few  nice  new  taters,  and 
a  drop  of  shilling  ale  to  wash  it  down.' 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  surprising  to 
those  who  have  only  known  English  country 
Hfe  from  such  novels  as  Miss  Yonge*8.than 
to  see  the  extraordinarily  small  part  played 
by  the  clergy  in  Mr.  Hardy's  books.  In 
truth,  the  ordinances  of  religion  summed  up 
in  the  parson  have  but  scant  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  English  labourer, ;  and  of 
the  country  folk  generally.  He  is  not  the 
all-pervading  spiritual  presence  which  the 
religious  spinster  of  the  upper  class  sup- 
poses ;  he  is  a  gentleman  who  touches  their 
lives  at  sundry  points,  but  is  to  keep  within 
his  own  limits,  and  intrude  on  them  no 
more  than  they  intrude  on  him.  Of  dog- 
matic differences  in  the  Church  they  are 
wholly  ignorant  We  have  known  a  puc- 
cession  of  clergymen  in  the  same  country 
parish  within  five  years,  varying  from  the 
extremest  Calvinism,  through  a  phase  of 
High  Churchism  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  Popery,  to  a  liberalism  differing  in 
nothing  but  name  from  Unitarianism.  All 
were  accepted  by  the  parishioners,  the  dif- 
ferences of  doctrine  were  never  distinguished 
except  so  far  as  they  implied  differences  in 
practice,  or  interfered  with  any  of  the  habits 
of  an  unchanging  people. 

The  Church  in  Wessex  has  not  eradicated 
superstition  (how,  indeed,  should  it  do  so  f), 
has  only  affected  morals  to  an  unappre- 
ciable  extent,  while  even  education  has 
waited  for  the  day  of  School  Boards  and 
modern  Acts  affecting  labour.  Were  it  to 
be  objected  to  Mr.  Hardy's  books  that  there 
is  about  them  here  and  there  a  kind  of 
frank  paganism,  an  acceptance,  without 
moral  blame,  of  superstition,  no  hasty 
scouting  of  the  possibility  of  witchcraft,  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  triumphs  of  civiliza- 
tion; we  should  reply  that  these  are  some 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  people 
and  the  country  among  which  he  has  lived, 
that  he  g^ves  life  as  he  sees  it,  and  not  as 
it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  ideas  of 
certain  outsiders. 

With  regard  to  one  side  of  country  life, 
on  which  he  is  as  well  informed  as  all 
others,  it  may  be  thought  that  be  delibe- 
rately chooses  only  that  which  is  fair  and 
virtuous  and  pure  for  the  sake  of  the  pic- 
ture he  wishes  to  draw,  and  into  the  grace 


of  which  he  will  introduce  no  incongruous 
feature,  that  he  has  left  out  the  most  essen- 
tial elements.  This  is  not  so.  The  English 
labourer  is  frank,  but  he  is  not  coarse,  save 
as  Fielding's  novels  are  coarse;  that  is,  he 
introduces  words  which  do  not  find  their 
way  into  drawing-rooms,  but  he  would 
recoil  as  from  a  snake  in  the  grass  at  the 
thoughts  and  suggestions  which  are  in  many 
fashionable  novels;  his  very  vices  have  in 
them  more  of  clumsiness  and  horse-play  than 
of  deliberate  evil.  He  is  purer  than  his 
town  neighbours :  if  chastity  consist  in  truth 
to  one  woman  through  life,  so  that  the 
chaste  man  might  adopt  Arthur's  words 
to  Guinivere,  *For  I  was  ever  virgin  save 
for  thee,'  we  assert  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  stands  higher  than  any  other  class 
in  the  community;  he  is  truthful,  honest, 
and  trustworthy,  and  if  he  exceed  in  liquor, 
he  certainly  in  this  has  no  monopoly  of  vice 
or  of  needless  indulgence.  .\ - 

If  Mr.  Hardy  has  indeed  drawn  his  cha-  \ 
racters  on  the  whole  favourably,  in  spite  of  " 
their  many  shortcomings;  if  he  has  drawn 
true  gentlemen  in  his  village  carpenter  John 
Smith,  the  reddleman  Diggory  Venn,  the  . 
tranter  Dick  Dewey,  it  is  because  these 
men  and  their  prototypes  are  so  in  fact. 
^Though,'  as  Dickens  said  of  the  brothers 
Cheeryble,  '  they  eat  with  their  knives  and 
never  went  to  school,'  we  never  expect  to 
find  in  any  rank  or  position  truer  or  more 
high-minded  gentlemen  than  some  Dorset 
labourers  we  are  proud  to  call  friends.  But 
those  who  associate  with  them — ^a  difficult 
matter  for  whomsoever  is  not  bred  among 
them — must  expect  that  plainness  of  speech 
so  graphically  described  in  the  novels  under 
consideration — 

*  O,  sir,  please  here's  tranter  Dewy,  and  Old 
William  Dewy,  and  young  Richard  Dewy,  O, 
and  all  the  quire  too,  sir,  except  the  boys, 
a-come  to  see  you ! '  said  Mr.  Maybold's  ser- 
vant to  Mr.  Maybold,  the  pupils  of  her  eyes 
dilating  like  circles  in  a  pond. 

'All,  the  choir!'  said  the  astonished  vicar. 

'And  they  look  very  firm,  and  tranter 
Dewy  do  turn  neither  to  the  right  band  nor 
to  the  left,  but  looked  quite  straight  and 
solemn,  with  his  mind  maae  up  I ' 

'O,  all  the  choir,'  repeated  the  vicar  to 
himself,  trying  by  that  simple  device  to  trot 
out  his  thoughts  on  what  the  choir  could 
come  for. 

'Yes;  every  man- jack  of  'em,  as  I  be 
alive  t'  (The  parlour-maid  was  rather  local 
in  manner,  having  in  part  been  raised  in  the 
same  village.)  'Really,  sir,  'tis  thoughted 
by  many  in  both  town  and  country  that 

'Town  and  country!  Heavens,  I  had  no 
idea  that  I  was  public  property  in  this  way  1 ' 
said  the  vicar — '  Well,  it  is  thought  in  town 
and  country  thai 
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'It  is  thought  that  you  are  going  to  get 
it  hot  and  strong! — excusen  my  uncivility, 
sir.** 

And  again — 

*  Wlyr  don't  your  stap-mother  (the  speaker's 
wife)^come  down?'  said  Geoffry.  *  You'll 
6Xcuse  her,  Mister  Dick,  she's  a  little  quare 
sometimes.' 

*  O  yes, — quite,'  said  Richard,  as  if  he  were 
the  habit  of  excusing  several  people  every 

ay. 

'  She  d'  belong  to  that  class  of  womankind 
that  become  second  wives;  arum  class  rather.' 

^  Indeed,^  said  Dick,  with  sympathy. 

'  Yes !  and  'tis  trying  to  a  female,  especially 
if  you've  been  a  first  wife,  as  she  hev.' 

*  Very  trying  it  must  be.' 
'Yes;    you  see  her  first   husband    was  a 

young  man,  who  let  her  go  too  far;  in  fact, 
she  used  to  kick  up  Bob's-a-dying  at  the  least 
tiling  in  the  world.  And  when  I'd  married 
her  and  found  it  out,  I  thought,  thinks  I, 

*  *  'Tis  too  late  now  to  begin  to  cure  ye ;" 
and  so  I  let  her  bide.  But  she's  quare — very 
quare  at  times ! ' 

*  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.' 

*Yes  ;  these  wives  be  such  a  provoking 
class  of  society,  because  though  they  be  never 
right,  they  be  never  more  than  half  wrong.'  f 

Mr.  Hardy  not  only  reproduces  the  hu- 
mours of  the  country  for  us ;  he  is  brimful 
*of  humour  himself.  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  this  manifests  itself  is  in  his  similes 
and  analogies.  We  find,  quite  at  random, 
opening  the  pages  of  the  *  Distracted  Young 
Preacher ; '  the  poor  lad,  fresh  from  college, 
and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  country,  trapped 
into  association  with  smugglers  whether  he 
will  or  no — 

Lizzy  looked  alarmed   for  the  first  time, 

*  Will  you  go  and  tell  our  folk  ? '  she  said. 
'They  ought  to  be  let  know.'  Seeing  his 
conscience  struggling  within  him  liJce  a  boiling 
pot,  she  added,  '  No,  never  mind,  I'll  go  my- 
self.' 


And  the  same  sort  of  unexpectedness  ap- 
pears in  the  simplest  narrative,  where  no  de- 
liberate simile  is  intended.  In  the  *•  Hand 
of  Ethelberta '  the  Honourable  Edgar  Mount- 
clere  and  Soloman  Chicherel,  a  carpenter, 
are  unexpectedly  benighted  fellow-travellers, 
hoping  to  get  shelter  and  food  at  a  roadside 
public-house — 

*Come,  publican,  you'd  better  let  us  in. 
You  d^n't  dare  to  keep  nobility  waiting  like 
this.' 

'  Nobility : ' 

'My  mate  hev  the  title  of  Honourable, 
whether  or  no;  so  let's  have  none  of  your 
slack,'  said  Sol. 


*  •  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.' 
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*  Don't  be  a  fool,  young  chopstick ! '  ex- 
claimed Mountclere.     '  Get  the  door  opened.' 

*I  will — in  my  own  way,'  said  Sol,  testily. 
'You  mustn't  mind  my  trading  upon  your 
quality,  as  'tis  a  case  of  necessity.  This  is 
a  woman  nothing  wiU  bring  to  reason  bat  an 
appeal  to  the  higher  powers.  If  every  man 
01  title  was  as  useful  as  you  are  to-night,  sir, 
I'd  never  call  them  lumber  again  as  long  as  I 
live.' 

*  How  singular ! ' 

*  There's  never  a  bit  of  rubbish  that  won't 
come  in  use,  if  you  keep  it  some  years.' 

And  of  a  young  Wesley  an  minister  climb- 
ing a  church  tower — 

The  young  man  ascended,  and  presently 
found  himself  among  consecrated  bells  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  Nonconformity  having 
been  in  the  Stockdale  blood  for  some  genera- 
tions. He  eyed  them  uneasily,  and  looked 
round  for  Lizzy. 

In  *  The  Trumpet  Major '  this  imaginative 
power  has  perhaps  played  tricks  with  Mr. 
Hardy.  He  has  carried  the  analogies  he 
sees  between  the  human  face  and  a  land- 
scape too  far;  there  are  places  in  all  his 
works  in  which  he  treads  on  the  borders  of 
what  is  strained.  But  it  is  seldom  that  he 
does  so,  and  he  rarely  ever  passes  them.  It 
is  much  to  find  even  here  a  man  who  sees 
more  than  others,  and  does  not  rest  for  ever 
in  the  obvious  and  commonplace. 

Our  pleasant  task  is  almost  done.  We 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
here  is  a  novelist  who— -while  he  excites  lit- 
tle short  of  wonder  and  enthusiasm  in  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  public,  the  comparatively 
few  who  know  him — ^has  not  at  all  taken 
hold  on  the  great  popular  mind,  sometimes 
slow  to  discover  when  a  new  genius  has 
arisen  in  the  intellectual  sky. 

We  have  only  to  say  more,  that  while        . 
Mr.  Hardy  is   never   didactic,  never   dog-    yj^X 
matic,  never  definitely  religious — the  nove-  ^^ 
list  who  is  so  imperfectly  apprehends  the  dif- 
ference between  a  novel  and  a  sermon,  spoil- 
ing both — his  whole  infiuence  is  pure,  en- 
nobling, and  gracious ;  there  is  no  line  from 
beginning  to  end  of  his  works  we  could  wish 
to  blot,  no  book  which  does  not  leave  the 
reader  heartily  amused  and  raised  in  moral 
tone. 

That  Mr.  Hardy  has  taken  his  place  in 
the  true  literature  of  England  is  to  us  be- 
yond question.  For  his  sake  and  for  their 
own  we  trust  the  larger  public  will  recognize 
the  fact,  and  steep  themselves  in  the  fresh 
healthy  air  of  Dorset,  and  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  kindly  folk  who  dwell  there, 
through  these  pages,  and  then  test  their 
truth,  as  they  can,  in  summer  visits  to  the 
wolds,  hill-sides,  and  coasts,  which  their 
'  native '  has  described  so  well. 
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Art.  V. — SchUemanrCs  1 1  lot, 

nio$;  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojane, 
The  Results  of  Researches  and  Discover- 
ies on  the  Site  of  Troy  and  throughout  the 
Troad  in  the  yews  1871-73  and  1878-79. 
By  Dr.  Henrt  Schliehann,  F.S.A.  With 
a  Preface,  Appendices,  and  Notes,  Maps, 
and  Plans,  and  about  1800  Illustrations. 
John  Murray. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  author^s  desire, 
in  bringing  out,  so  soon  after  *  Troy  and  its 
Remains,'*  this  still  larger  and  more  pro- 
fusely illustrated  volume,  not  merely  to  give 
a  more  detailed  account  of  his  discoveries  at 
Hissarlik,  but  to  write  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  mythology,  ethnography,  and  history 
of  ancient  Troy,  including  even  its  fauna, 
its  flora,  and  its  geology,  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  whole  region  around  and  ad- 
jacent to  it     This  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive scheme  has  attained  its  completion  in  a 
beautiful  though  rather  bulky  royal  octavo 
of  more  than  ei^ht  hundred  pages.     As  a 
work  for  the  wealthy  to  store  in  the  library 
or  to  lay  on  the  drawing-room  table  we,  of 
course,  cordially  welcome  it      It  is  no  in- 
significant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  past ;  and  the  facts  which  if,  presents  to 
us  lose  none  of  their  value  as  facts,  even  if 
they  seem  to  be  sometimes  unduly  pressed 
in  the  service  of   a  cherished  theory — the 
historical  character  of  the  Iliad.    The  illus- 
trations are,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  as  before,  but  many  new  plans  are 
added,  and  a  greatly  enlarged  series  is  given 
of  the  pottery,  metallic  vases,  and  rude  im- 
plements found,  none  of  which,  however  cu- 
rious and  interesting  in  themselves,  furnish 
the  slightest  elucidation   of  Homeric  art 
They  are  all  (some  of  the  jewellery,  perhaps, 
excepted)  absolutely  barbarous,  tne  work  of 
people  or  peoples  not  more  advanced  in  civi- 
lization than  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  or 
Central  America,  or  Xew  Zealand  now  are. 
The  small  clay  idols,  or  fetishes,  representing, 
as   Dr.  Schliemann   supposes   (but  it  is  a 
mere  guess),  the  Palladium,  or  heaven-fallen 
statue  of  Athen^s  '  are  certainly  ruder  than 
the  rudest  ever  found  in  Greece  or  elsewhere.' 
What  they  do  prove  is  simply  the  fact  that 
a  fortress  or  hill-city  on  Hissarlik  was  in- 
habited in  very  early  times  by  a  very  primi- 
tive people*    jBut  whether  the  early  occu- 
pants of  it  had  ^ny,  and  if  so,  what,  relation 
to  the  people  who,  according  to  a  very  old 
legend  or  nistory,  fought  with  the  Greeks 
on  the  Trojan  plain,  is  a  matter  still  abso- 
lutely uncertain.    Thus  much  we  must  state, 
as  our  own  conviction,  at  the  oatset  of  oar 

*  John  Murray.    1875. 


notice  of  *  Ilios.'  With  some  of  the  theories 
propounded  by  the  enterprising  and  munifi- 
cent author  we  feel  ourselves,  unfortunately, 
compelled  to  disagree.  To  accept  the  Diad 
as  in  any  sense  historical,  and  to  oelieve  that 
it  contains  history  now  first  confirmed  by 
fact,  can  only  result  from  a  long  and  very 
cautious  consideration.  So  very  much  is  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side  that  the  natural 
enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer  has  to  be  re- 
pressed rather  than  stimulated  by  a  con- 
scientious reviewer,  who  is  groping  his  way 
through  prehistoric  mists  into  the  dim  dawn 
of  a  nascent  literature. 

On  Dr.  Schliemann's  Autobiography  we 
have  first  a  few  observations  to  make.  He 
tells  us  that '  it  did  not  take  him  more  than 
six  weeks  to  master  the  difficulties  of  modem 
Greek,'  and  in  three  months  he  learned  suf- 
ficient of  the  ancient  language  *to  under- 
stand some  of  the  ancient  authors,  and 
especially  Homer,  whom  he  read  and  re- 
read with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm.'  Many 
very  clever  men  have  read  Homer  for  half  a 
century,  but  would  hesitate  to  make  the 
same  avowal.  In  two  years  more  he  read 
*  almost  all  the  classical  authors  cursorily, 
and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  several  times.' 
He  '  never  lost  any  precious  time  in  study- 
ing the  rules  of  Greek  grammar,'  but  *  fol- 
lowed the  very  simple  method  of  learning 
ancient  Greek  as  he  would  have  learnt  a 
modem  language.'  He  tells  us  *  he  is  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  grammatical 
rules  without  ever  knowing  whether  or  not 
they  are  contained  in  the  grammars.'  More- 
over, *  when  any  man  finds  errors  in  his 
Greek,  he  can  immediately  prove  that  he  is 
right  by  merely  reciting  passages  from  the 
classics  where  the  sentences  employed  by 
him  occur.' 

He  therefore  *  strongly  recommends  all 
directors  of  colleges  andschools  to  introduce 
the  method  he  has  followed;  to  do  away 
with  the  abominable  English  pronunciation 
of  Greek,  which  has  never  been  in  use  out- 
side of  England;  to  let  children  first  be 
taught  modem  Greek  by  native  Greek  pro- 
fessors, and  only  afterwards  begin  ancient 
Greek  when  they  can  speak  and  write  the 
modem  language  with  fluency,  which  it  can 
hardly  take  them  more  than  six  months  to 
do.'  All  the  difficulties  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, he  considers,  can  be  mastered  in  a 
year,  so  that  intelligent  boys  *  will  not  only 
learn  it  as  a  living  language,  but  will  alfK> 
understand  the  ancient  classics,  and  be  able 
to  write  fluently  on  any  subject  they  are 
acquwnted  with.'  Tmly,  this  is  a  revolution 
in  our  old-fashioned  scholastic  ideas^ 

He  goes  on  to  denounce  'the  arbitrary 
and  atrocious  pronunciation  of  Greek  usual 
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in  England/  and  *  tbe  erroneons  method  em- 
ployed of  disregarding  the  accents  entire- 
ly, and  considering  them  as  mere  impedi- 
ments' (1)  And  so  satisfied  is  he* of  'the 
stabbom  fact '  that  Greek  can  be  learnt  very 
quickly  and  very  easily,  that  he  tells  ns  he  has 
known  office-clerks  at  Athens  who  'h^ve 
been  able  in  four  months  to  understand 
Homer  and  even  Thucydides.' 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  remark  that  no  one 
with  a  really  accurate  and  critical  knowledge 
of  ancient  Greek  could  write  in  this  style. 
Dr.  ^chliemann  seems  quite  unconscious 
that  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation  of 
accents  to  mark  stress  or  ictus  on  a  syllable 
is  in  itself  a  corruption  totally  destructive  of 
the  sonorous  harmony  of  Greek  verse.  The 
word  nedloio  pronounced  at  the  end  of  an 
Homeric  hexameter  pede'io  utterly  loses  all 
its  metrical  force  and  dignity  by  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  diphthong  oi.  Again,  he  does  not 
seem  at  all  to  have  considered  that  the  main 
use  of  Greek,  as  an  instrument  of  education, 
consists  in  the  logical  appreciation  of  the 
complex  phenomena  of  the  language.  If 
Greek  could  really  be  learnt  in  six  months, 
by  the  colloquial  method,  though  talking  it 
and  writing  it  as  a  living  language  might 
have  some  practical  uses,  it  would  be  wholly 
useless  for  all  purposes  of  mental  discipline 
and  improvement. 

To  proceed,  however,  to  the  subject  of 
our  review.  The  question  will  arise  in  the 
minds  of  many  why,  if  it  is  impossible  to 
connect  the  Homeric  Troy  or  the  Homeric 
people  with  the  remains  at  Hissarlik,  in  any 
way  whatever,  except  in  the  probable  coinci- 
dence of  the  sites,  so  much  should  have  been 
said  on  matters  so  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
actual  discoveries  made  ?  Why  this  display 
of  classical  learning,  extending  in  chapters  ii. 
and  iii.  to  more  th^n  150  pages,  with  nume- 
rous and  long  quotations  from  Strabo,  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  others,  if  the  discoveries  give 
us  no  knowledge  either  of  ther  peoples  who 
successively  occupied  the  place,  or  of  the 
date  and  duration  of  each  occupation? 
Why,  again,  should  at  least  300  pages  have 
been  devoted  to  minute  descriptions  of  ar- 
chaic pottery  ? 

In  his  anxiety  to  establish  some  real  his- 
torical relation  between  the  Homeric  poem 
and  the  city  or  cities  at  Hissarlik,  Dr. 
Schliemann  nowhere  shows  himself  to  be 
conscious  of  two  facts  which  are  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  the  contro- 
versy. One  is,  that  all  the  details  of  the 
Homeric  armour,  however  mixed  up  with 
exaggerated  accounts  of  heroes  hurling  huge 
stones  and  fighting  as  only  mythical  giants 
or  real  barbarians  fight,  are  essentially  those 
of  the  fifth  centurv  b.c.,  as  known  to  us 


from  the  numerous  extant  vase-paintings ; 
the  second  fact  is,  and  it  is  one  fullv  estab- 
lished  by  the  most  recent  inquiry,  that  very 
different  poems  from  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  which  we  now  possess  were  current 
as  *  Homer '  previously  to  the  age  of  Plato. 
This  fact  we  know  from  the  long  and 
oft-repeated  incidents  of  the  Trojan  war 
as  given  by  Pindar  and  the  tragic  poets,, 
who  differ  very  widely  indeed  from  the 
existing  Homeric  texts,  and  evidently  had 
epics  of  a  much  larger  range.  Later  writers 
indeed  disparaged  these  epics  as  '  Cyclic,' 
but  the  earlier  writers  unquestionably  re- 
garded them  as  the  genuine  '  Homer.'  Con- 
sequently, all  attempts  to  connect  the  bar- 
baric implements  and  buildings  found  at 
Hissarlik  with  the  finished,  if  archaic,  poem 
of  the  Iliad,  must  be  vain.  The  genius 
manifested  in  the  composition  of  such  an 
epic  out  of  very  old  and  obsolete  materials, 
is  in  itself  indicative  of  the  highest  and 
best  period  of  Greek  literature.  Poets  who 
could  compose  an  Iliad  are  not  contem- 
poraries of  artists  who  make  pots  and  pans 
of  the  type  of  those  buried  in  the  Hissarlik 
mound.  And  if  they  are  not  contempora- 
ries, neither  can  they  be,  in  any  proper 
sense,  witnesses  to  facts  of  another  period. 
To  put  the  matter  before  his  readers  cor- 
rectly. Dr.  Schliemann  should  have  laid 
down  this  proposition  :  '  A  very  early  poem, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  one  Homer,  on  a 
war,  mythical  or  historical,  between  Trojan 
and  Grecian  heroes,  shows  sufficient  local 
indications  of  truthfulness  to  enable  us  to 
say  that  the  poet  must  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Troad,  sufficiently  correct  to  enable  him 
to  describe  generally  its  scenery  and  sur- 
roundings. If,  therefore,  the  tradition  was 
founded  on  any  real  city,  the  acropolis  of  an 
historic  or  prehistoric  king  or  chief,  that 
city  must  have  been  at  Hissarlik,  because, 
though  the  site  by  no  means  agrees  with 
many  statements  in  the  present  poem,  it  can 
be  conclusively  proved  that  no  other  city  in 
the  neighbourhood  could  have  been  the  tlios 
of  the  original  ballad.' 

This  view,  consistent  as  it  is  with  all  the 
early  historical  evidence  which  agrees  in 
identifying  Troy  with  the  Greek  Ilium, 
would  have  been  accepted  by  all  scholars. 
The  mistake  was  to  bring  in  history  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  the  war,  and  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  which  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
proof. 

There  is  a  third  fact  which  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, in  common  with  all  enthusiastic 
believers  in  an  historical  Homer,  entirely 
ignores  or  denies — ^the  composite  nature  of 
the  poems,   the   work  probably  of   many 
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poets  of  widely  different  ages  and  countries, 
some  of  whom  may  have  seen  the  plain  of 
Troy,  others  may  describe  it  from  the  ac- 
counts either  of  travellers  or  of  still  earlier 
poets.  , 

The  more  often  that  I  read  over  and  over, 
and  carefully  consider  (writes  Professor  C.  Q. 
Cobet)  the  ancient  Ionic  ballads  which  have 
<;ome  to  us  under  the  name  of  Homer,  the 
more  I  feel  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
opinion,  that  these  are  not  the  composition  of 
one  bard,  but  were  the  songs  of  many  poets 
of  different  ages  and  countries,  originally 
devoted  to  the  same  theme,  and  collected 
at  a  later  time  and  compiled  into  one  corpus 
or  literary  work.* 

Cobet  thus  agrees  with  the  conclusions  of 
Bentley  and  of  F.  A.  Wolf. 

The  same  opinion  is  held  by  Professor 
Sayce,  who  has  shown  f  that  the  poems  as 
we  have  them  must  have  undergone  the  ex- 
tensive recension  of  an  Attic  poet,  the  mixed 
nature  of  the  present  Homeric  vocabulary 
rendering  it  certain  that  it  is  Tkot  one  genuine 
and  original  poem.  -^ 

Now  this  being  admitted,  we  dan  explain 
many  inconsistencies.  Those  who  thought 
the  sight  of  Troy  was  on  the  hill  of  Hissar- 
lik,  in  the  Trojan  plain,  spoke  of  its  being 
*  built  on  the  plain,'  iv  7tedi(D  ncnoXiaro, 
while  others  who  thought  the  site  was  at 
Bounar-Bashi,  further  up  in  the  hills,  and 
nearer  the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  de- 
scribed (what  may  then  have  been  the  case, 
though  Dr.  Schliemann  says  it  is  not  so 
now)  the  hot  and  cold  springs,  close  to  which 
Hector  was  chased  by  Achilles.^  Other 
poets,  again,  who  knew  the  claims  of  both 
sites  to  be  the  real  Troy,  not  unnaturally 
spoke  of  one  being  the  old  site,  'the  Dar- 
dania  on  the  slope  of  Ida,  founded  before 
Lios  had  been  built  on  the  plain.'  §  Thus 
arose  the  story  of  a  rival  settlement  ruled  by 
a  rival  prince — an  ^neas,  son  of  Aphro- 
dite, who  was  viewed  with  jealousy  by 
Priam,  brother  of  Tithonus,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  Dawn-goddess !  To  the  discussion 
of  the  claim  of  these  very  shadowy  charac- 
ters to  be  historic  personages.  Dr.  Schliemann 
devotes  much  space.  To  bring  a  portion  of 
our  poems  down  to  a  comparatively  late  age, 
it  may  be  conceded  that  the  temple  of 
Athen^,  mentioned  in  the  sixth  Iliad,  for 
which  there  was  actually  no  room  in  the 
limited  area  of  the  old  hill-town,  seems  to 
be  that  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Ilium, 

*  '  Miscellanea  Critica,'  p.  401.  This  is  the 
deliberate  statement  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  Greek  scholars  and  critics. 

t  Appendix  A  to  Professor  Mahaffy's  '  His- 
tory of  Classical  Greek  Literature,'  vol.  i. 
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the  .^Eolic  Greek  town  visited,  as  Herodotus 
tells  us,  by  Xerxes,  and  enlarged  by  Lysima- 
chus  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
The  custom  of  offering  the  peplus  to  the 
goddess*  is  Athenian,  and  the  account  is 
probably  that  of  an  Athenian  bard,  to  whom 
thQ  old  wooden  statue  of  Athene  Polias  was 
a  familiar  object. 

No  real  progress  will  ever  be  made  in  the 
Homeric  controversy  while  so  extravagant 
an  antiquity  as  nearly  nine  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  is  claimed  for  the  Iliad 
more  or  Jess  nearly  as  we  now  have  it.  It 
cannot  be  shown  that  Greek  books,  or  a 
written  Greek  literature,  came  into  use  till 
quite  four  centuries  later.  All  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  reasonings  and  inferences  depend  on 
this  assumption,  in  which  he  is  upheld  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  But  surely  it  is  enough 
to  concede  that  old  epics  about  Achilles, 
Agamemnon,  and  Hector,  recited  for  cen- 
turies by  hundreds  of  rhapsodists,  partly 
from  memory,  partly  from  invention,  may 
have  been  remodelled  up  to  quite  late  times, 
and  yet  still  have  preserved  their  general 
archaic  character. 

So  far,  and  so  far  only,  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Schliemann.  The  name 
of  the  town,  7?to«,  pronounced,  through  the 
digamma,  Wilios^  seems  identical  with  iktfy 
a  company  or  dense  rank  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  with  OiXet)?  (where  the  O  repre- 
sents the  older  f ),  the  distinctive  epithet 
of  the  lesser  Ajax,  as  the  hero  who  drove 
and  hemmed  the  enemy  into  close  ground. 
The  tumulus  of  the  god-like  hero  Ilus  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  Iliad,  this 
hero,  like  another  of  the  same  pedigree, 
Tros,  f  being  supposed,  according  to  the 
universal  belief  of  the  old  hero- worshippers, 
to  have  given  his  name  to  the  settlement 
over  which  he « was  king.  Another  form  of 
the  word  is  seen  in  Mount  Ida,  the  letters  d 
and  /  being  convertible,  A&"TSrf  (our  wood) 
is  another  form^of  vXtf,  silva.  As  for  the 
site  of  the  t6wn  on  the  small  hill  at  Hissar- 
lik,  it  followed  the  invariable  rule  of  early 
settlements,  which  was  to  ntilize,  as  the 
Athenians  did,  any  rising  ground  or  isolated 
rock  that  supplied  sufficient  area  for  a  Per- 
gamos  or  burgh.  The  old  houses  were 
always  built  of  wood,  and  a  town  burnt, 
whether  by  accident  or  hostile  invasion,  left 
on  the  site  a  thick  stratum  on  which  a  new 
city  arose,  perhaps  to  be  burnt  in  its  turn. 
And  as  we  occasionally  dig  up  in  London, 
York,  Chester,  and  many  other  Anglo-Ro- 
man sites,  remains  buried  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  below  the  present  levels,  so  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  course  that  any  mound  furnish- 


*  U.  vi.  303. 
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ing  a  convenient  site  for  a  town,  woi:(ld,  if 
thoroughly  and  deeply  explored,  yield  evi- 
dences of  having  been  a  human  habitation 
for  a  very  long  period.  At  the  same  time, 
we  may  perhaps  hesitate  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Yirchow,  quoted  in  p.  62 
that  *  an  extraordinary  long  time  must  have 
elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  first 
settlement  to  the  destruction  of  the  last' 
Given  a  period  of  even  three  thousand  years, 
we  need  not  feel  any  great  surprise  at  the 
discoveries  at  Hissarlik;  independently  of 
the  supposed  great  age  of  the  remains,  and 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  semi-barbarous 
treasures  of  precious  metal  here  found,  we 
may  say  generally,  that  where  the  site  of 
any  royal  city  has  not  been  already  ran- 
sacked by  treasure-hunters,  we  have  more 
reason  to  expect  success  than  failure  in 
opening  the  foundations  of  it.  It  was  the 
perception  of  this  truth  that  led  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  to  devote  so  much  time  and  money 
to  the  work  of  exploration ;  and  though 
he  was  lucky  in  his  find,  both  at  HissarUk 
and  at  Mycense,  the  chances,  perhaps,  were 
really  in  his  favour.  For  treasure- seekers 
and  tomb-riflers  in  general  have  neither  the 
means  nor  the  patience  to  clear  the  whole 
area  of  a  citadel.  To  sink  a  few  pits  on  the 
known  or  suspected  sites  of  graves  is  the 
utmost  which  they  are  likely  to  effect  The 
accumulation  of  dSbris  at  Hissarlik  is  fifty- 
three  feet,  and  the  bottom  could  not  have 
been  reached  by  ordinary  diggers. 

When,  however,  the  author  would  have 
us  believe  that  a  number  of  clay  balls— evi- 
dently spindle-whorls,  and  of  no  more  real 
value  than  a  prehistoric  schoolboy's  marbles 
would  be,  rudely  scratched  in  fanciful  pat- 
terns, not  very  unlike  crawling  insects — 
contain  real  inscriptions  in  a  hitherto  un- 
known alphabet,  we  may  well  express  our 
incredulity.  Why  should  a  clay  ball  have 
letters  made  upon  it?  Even  in  these  days  of 
ready  writing  we  do  not  read  '  Tom  Jones 
his  marble'  on  ^alley-taws,'  either  in  the 
shop  or  the  street  No !  this  theory  will 
convince  few,  albeit  Professor  Sayce  is  not 
the  only  one  who  thinks  he  has  found 
•'  Cypriote '  letters  on  some  of  '^these  balls,  of 
which  not  less  than  thirty-two  pages  of 
lithograph  facsimiles  are  given  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 

The  one  fact  that  seems  to  us  absolutely 
conclusive  against  the  inscription  theory  is 
this :  the  scratches  are  found  in  every  con- 
ceivable form  and  variety,  some  resembling 
twigs,  others  leaves,  others  quadrupeds, 
others,  again,  the  legs  of  insects.  Now  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  some  of  tliese  should 
be  real  words,  the  others  mere  unmeaning 
scrawls  and  patterns.     All  must   represent 


one  and  the  same  custom  and  practice 
though  in  different  stages  of  development, 
according  to  the  skill  or  fancy  of  tibe  de- 
signer. The  argument  is  the  same  as  that 
addressed  to  the  incredulous  about  human 
fiints  found  in  the  drift ;  we  have  a  series, 
absolutely  complete,  from  the  rudest  knock- 
ing away  of  angles  and  fiakes,  to  the  polished 
and  sharpened  or  pointed  axe-head,  which  is 
manifestly  the  work  of  a  skilled  artist.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  this  flint,  merely  because 
it  is  '  rude,'  should  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  '  freak  of  nature,'  while  another  speci- 
men, extremely  like  it  in  all  respects,  except 
in  being  a  little  less  rude,  should  be  a  work 
of  human  hands. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  the 
remains  of  prehistoric  cities,  those  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  excepted,  inscriptions  are  never 
found.  We  might  as  well  look  for  such 
things  at  Stonehenge  as  on  the  Cyclopian 
masonry  of  either  Hellas  or  Italy.  Man 
could  build  very  long  before  he  could  write. 
Many  now  doubt  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the 
Moabitic  inscription,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  ninth  century  b.c.  Nor  was  the  san- 
guine hope  entertained  by  some  of  finding 
Hebrew  inscriptions  in  the  foundations  of 
Jerusalem  ever  realized. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  when  once  the  idea 
was  seriously  entertained,  that  these  clay 
balls  contained  very  early  specimens  of  hand- 
writing, that  their  use  as  spindle-whorls 
should  be  denied.  For  how  small  was  the 
probability  that  a  bit  of  clay  intended  only 
for  twisting  a  stick  and  a  thread  should  have 
words  incised  on  it  Certainly,'  ray  dp  dioOy 
*  to  the  divine  general,'  was  not  a  very  suit- 
able inscription  ;  and  to  get  from  the  same 
letters  deicp  Sty  a),  *  to  the  divine  Sigo ' — 
the  supposed  patron-ffod  of  Sigeum — by  the 
process  of  reading  them  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, is  a  result  hardly  more  satisfactory. 
If  these  balls  were  not  whorls,  what  were 
they?  If  they  were  offerings  in  temples, 
they  are  wholly  without  precedent  or  analogy 
from  anything  yet  discovered  among  prehis- 
toric remains,  unless,  perhaps,  we  compare 
the  clay  balls  with  a  hole  through  them  and 
an  emblem  with  cuneiform  letters  on  them, 
found  at  Nineveh,  and  thought  to  have  been 
used  for  sealing  up  doors.^ 

Another  conclusive  argument  agaihst  these 
scratches  being  intended  for  letters  at  all,  is 
the  certain  and  ascertained  fact  that  the  age 
of  stone  axes  and  rude  clay  pottery  was  not 
the  age  of  writing.  Nor  is  the  manufacture 
of  such  rude  implements  'among  savage 
tribes  of  to-day  ever  associated  with  alpha- 
betic writing.     To  accept  such  a  view,  advo- 
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^ted  by  Professor  Sayce,  woald  be  to  throw 
into  utter  confasion  all  that  we  know  of  the 
habits  and  capabilities  of  priinitive  men,  and 
eompel  as  to  reconsider  tne  whole  question, 
vastly  important  as  it  is,  of  the  date,  origin, 
and  history  of  alphabetical  writing. 

Ilium  (commonly,  but  incorrectly  called, 
'Novum  Ilium'),  the  Greek  city  adjoining, 
and  indeed  forming  a  part  or  continuation 
of  the  old  and  small  town  on  Hissarlik, 
*  continued  to  be  universally  considered  and 
treated  as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy.'  Mo- 
dem opinions  have  rather  inclined  to  Bounar- 
Bashi)  but  explorations  on  that  site  have 
shown  that  it  was  not  the  Homeric  Troy, 
but  the  city  of  Grergis.  The  hot  spring, 
described  by  Homer,  must  be  given  up,  un- 
less a  spring  found  on  the  site  favoured  by 
Strabo  (iXtiajv  xcopirj),  the  temperature  of 
which  is  about  70^  Fahrenheit,  can  be 
claimed  as  that  described  in  the  Iliad.  But 
Dr.  Schliemann  satisfied  himself  by  actual 
explorations  on  the  site  that  this  never  could 
have  been  the  ancient  Troy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  the 
city  which  Xerxes  is  said  *  to  have  visited 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  when  he 
'  went  up  into  Priam's  Per^mon^  and  sac- 
rificed a  thousand  beeves  to  the  Athena  of 
Ilium,  was  the  Greek  town  then  existing,  the 
*•  Ilium '  of  Roman  authors.  Hissarlik  forms, 
as  Dr.  Schliemann  says,  '  the  north-western 
comer  of  Novum  Ilium,'  and  it  was,  without 
doubt,  the  acropolis  of  the  more  extended 
Greek  settlement.  That  the  temple  of 
Athene  of  Ilium  was  a  Greek  temple  in  the 
Greek  city,  and  that  the  account  of  it  in  the 
sixth  Iliad  refers  to  it  and  no  other,  will  be 
apparent  to  any  one  who  has  leamt  the 
utter  improbability  of  the  extravagant  anti- 
quity which  has  been  assigned  to  the  poem  as 
we  now  have  it  We  were  glad  to  see  this 
admitted  by  Professor  Mahafiy :  *  I  believe 
that,  whatever  the  Trojan  war  may  have 
been,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  details  of  the  Iliad,  the  conflict 
was  localized  by  the  poet,  then  and  ever 
after  called  Ilium,  and  that  no  new  founda- 
tion ever  took  place.'f 

That  the  old  temple  of  Athene  was  rebuilt 
or  repaired  by  Lysimachus,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  who  had  adomcd  it  with 
offerings,  or  perhaps  a  new  one  built,!  may 
be  accepted  as  an  historical  fact,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  Homeric  account 
Indeed,  Dr.  Schliemann  found  an  inscription 
on  the  site  of  the  large  Greek  temple  he 


♦  Herod,  vli.  48. 

f  Appendix  U.,  on  the  Relation  of  Ilium  to 
the  Ilios  of  Homer,  p.  690. 
X  yitay  xaridxevade,  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  593. 


explored  in  the  Greek  Ilium,  which  '  left  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  temple  of  the  Ilian 
Athen6  for  it  is  only  this  sanctuary  that 
could  have  been  called  simply  ro  tepov  on 
account  of  its  size  and  importance,  which 
surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  tuples  of 
Novum  Uiunu' 

Later  on  in  his  work  the  author  seems  to 
embrace  the  only  probable  view,  that  the 
town  presented  to  Homer's  mind  was  the 
Greek  town.  Only,  to  do  this,  he  is  obliged 
to  assume  that '  in  the  ninth  century  b.c.  he 
would  probably  have  found  the  i£olic  Ilium 
already  long  established.'  Similarly  the 
walls,  fortresses,  towers,  and  gates  described 
in  the  poem  are  either  mere  poetical  fig- 
ments (which,  of  coarse,  is  in  itself  ex- 
tremely probable),  or  they  refer  to  the 
fortifications  of  the  Greek  city  as  they  stood 
some  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  this  sense,  certainly  in  no  other,  there 
may  be  some  historical  truth  in  the  Homeric 
descriptions,  because  this  brings  us  within 
the  historic  period;  although  the  features 
of  other  sites  have  probably  been  confused 
with  this,  and  a  large  amount  must  be 
written  off  (as  that  of  the  palace  of  Priam  in 
vi.  240,  seqq.)  for  mere  poetic  ima^nation. 

The  hill  of  Hissarlik  is  so  small  that  it 
never  could  have  contained  a  city  or  garrison 
nearly  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  Homeric 
descriptions.  The  site,  as  one  convenient 
for  defence,  was  early,  but  at  an  unknown 
period,  occupied  by  a  colony  of  JSxAic  Greeks, 
who  in  their  migration  from  the  fatherland 
in  European  Hellas,  brought  with  them  the 
old  Achsaan  ballad-songs  of  a  great  fight 
waged  by  their  ancestors  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont  Portions  of  the  older  story 
are  preserved  in  the  long  list  of  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boeotia,  which  must  have 
been  composed  by  a  local  and  European  bard, 
while  the  general  descriptions  of  scenery,  as 
well  as  the  language,  indicate  the  present 
composition  of  the  Iliad  to  be  the  work  of 
an  Ionian  poet 

Dr.  Schliemann,  however,  will  not  hear  of 
any  later  '  Novum  Ilium  '  being  the  Homeric 
Troy.  He  admits  that  the  Greek  city  stood 
on  the  same  site,  but  he  does  not  believe  it 
had  any  existence  at  all  when  Homer  wrote — 

As  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  answers  to  the  indi- 
cations  of  the  Iliad  in  regard  to  the  situation 
of  ancient  Ilium,  the  fact  that  a  city  of  the 
same  name  existed  here  in  later  time$  (the  italics 
are  ours)  tends  rather  to  confirm  than  to  enfee- 
ble its  riffht  to  be  considered  identical  with  the 
city  celebrated  by  the  poet.  The  identity  of 
name  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
coincidence  of  position.  If  Hissarlik  marks  the 
site  of  Trov,  the  Trojan  walls  lay  already  buried 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  when  Sigeum  was  built  in  the  seventh 
century  b.c. 
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He  adds  (as  if  in  a  position  now  to  refute  a 
tradition  which,  after  aU,  seems  clearly  the 
right  one),  *  (Novum)  Ilium  continued  to  be 
universally  considered  and  treated  as  the 
genuine  Homeric  Troy.*  The  utter  impos- 
sibility of  reconciling  the  remains  found  in 
the  older  site  under  Hissarlik  with  any 
Homeric  description,  though,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  fatal  to  his  theory,  does  not  appear  to 
him  to  have  any  weight  at  all  on  the  other 
side.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  no  doubt,  if 
they  existed  at  alH  may  have  been  the  bar- 
barians of  the  hill-fort ;  but  the  heroes  who 
wore  the  armour  so  minutely  described  by 
the  poet  were  assuredly  a  wholly  different 
race  of  beings. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Achilles  (in  its 
ancient  form,  Achileus)  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  ascertained,  nor  to  what  language  or 
-race  it  belongs.  The  same  is  true  of  Priam, 
Paris,  and  some  other  names. ^  But  the 
name  Hector,  and  that  of  his  son  Astyanax, 
as  well  as  Alexandres,  are  distinctly  Greek, 
and  to  the  meaning*  of  the  word  Hector,  as 
*  holder 'or  'protector,'  there  is.  a  plain  al- 
lusion in  Iliad  xxii.  507.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  ancient  Homeric  literature, 
describing  the  raids  of  Achilles  in  the  Troad 
during  the  ten  years'  siege,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Hector,  which  were  contained  in 
the  old  Phrygian  ballad-songs,  had  been  lost 
from  the  Homer  which  Plato  found  in  use, 
and  which  is  nearly  that  which  has  descended 
to  us.  Allusions  to  these  are,  however,  fre- 
quent in  the  Iliad;  and  in  the  *  Rhesus,' 
ascribed  to  Euripides,  we  find  reference 
made  to  an  expedition  conducted  by  Hec- 
tor against  the  Thracians,  and  the  reducing 
of  them  to  the  position  of  subjects  to  the 
Thracian  king.  Rhesus  (406-410).  It  may, 
perhaps,  some  day  be  discovered  that  the 
tale  of  Troy  is  not  an  Aryan  legend  at  all, 
but  more  nearly  allied  to  Assyrian,  Akka- 
dian, Snmerian,  or  Hittite  traditions. 
Whether  a  '  solar-legend '  or  not,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  must  remain  in  abeyance  till 
our  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity provides  us  with  some  new  facts.  It 
is  certainly  a  marvellous  fact  which  we  do 
know — that  nations  so  widely  different  as 
Etruscans,  Lycians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyp- 
tians, all  had  traditions  of  a  *  Trojan  war,'  and 
in  some  form  or  other  knew  both  the  names 
and  the  legendary  achievements  of  the 
ancient  heroes  who  were  believed  to  have 
taken  part  in  it.  It  is  a  tradition  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  universal  as  that  of  the  Flood. 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  before  us 
is  taken  up  with  minute  descriptions,  with 


*  See  speculations  on  their  etymology  by  Pro- 
fessor Sayce,  in  p.  705,  App.  ill. 


illustrations,  of  barbaric  pottery.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  text  or  the  narra- 
tives of  Homer,  and  belong  to  a  totally 
different  department  of  archsi^ology.  If  Dr. 
Schliemann  had  read  the  chapter  on  the 
*  Aboriginal  Pottery  of  America,'  in  Mr.  E. 
T.  Stevens's  *  Flint  Chips,'  he  would  at  once 
have  recognized  the  identity  both  of  the 
pottery  and  many  of  the  stone  implements 
with  those  found  in  tumuli  in  Mexico, 
Ohio,  and  Central  America.  In  fact,  our 
own  museums  contain  thousands  of  speci- 
mens of  British  or  Celtic  workmanship  of 
the  same  rude  kind,  showing  that  it  was 
not  any  one  people,  but  an  era,  and  a  very 
long-enduring  one  (for  it  has  not  even  yet 
ceased),  that  produced  these  almost  univer- 
sal monuments  of  uncivilized  man.  They 
are  found  in  the  cave  and  the  lake  habita- 
tions; and  flint  saws,  flint  scrapers,  stone 
hammers,  querns,  axes,  pestles,  grooved 
stones  (perhaps  net-sinkers),  flint  (or  jade) 
arrow-heads  and  bone  needles  (to  say  nothing 
of  clay  whorls),  the  same  in  all  respects  as 
those  from  the  lower  cities  at  Hissarlik, 
exist  in  such  abundance  from  tumuli  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  that  so  much  space  seems 
hardly  necessary  for  a  detailed  description. 
Whatever  be  the  reason,  .the  fact  seems  cer- 
tain that  a  great  and  long-enduring  wave  of 
the  human  race,  low  in  art,  but  not  always 
low  in  physical  conformation,  spread  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  known  world,  burning 
their  dead  and  raising  mounds  over  the  re- 
mains, feeding  now  on  grain,  now — as  in 
the  fourth  city  at  Hissarlik-— on  shell-fish, 
and  using  the  bones  and  horns  of  mammalia 
for  weapons  and  tools.  And  that  the  very 
same  practices  continued  long  into  the  his- 
toric period,  ^and  are  not  wholly  extinct  even 
yet,  is  another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  build  up  theories  on  any  new 
archseologibal  discoveries. 

^Nothing,'  says  the  author,  'I  think, 
could  better  testify  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  prehistoric  ruins  at  Hissarlik  and  My- 
cenae than  the  total  absence  of  iron.'  Now 
iron  is  very  often  mentioned  in  the  Iliad ; 
its  perishable  nature,  from  its  tendency  to 
rust  away,  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  account 
for  its  absence  and  the  much  greater  preva- 
lence of  bronze.  The  long  dissertation  in 
chapter  v.  on  the  mythology  of  the  ancients, 
throws  no  light  on  any  Homeric  passage. 
Copper — or  possibly  bronze,  though  x^cXkov 
ipvdpov,  in  Iliad  ix.  365,  points  to  the 
former — was  found  in  the  first  and  the  second 
cities,  and  it  has  also  been  found  in  the 
tumuli,  or  altar-mounds,  of  Ohio,  and  in  the 
excavations  in  Assyria. 

With  regard  to  the  numerous  small  clay 
or  marble  effigies,  apparently  female,  found 
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in  several  of  the  lower  towns  on  Hissarlik, 
Dr.  Schliemann  persists  that  they  can  rep- 
resent nothing  but  the  owl-faced  goddess 
called  by  Homer  yXavxdaTrtS  Adtfyrfy 
and  he  compares  the  cow-faced  goddess, 
described  in  Homer  as  ftodonii  norvia 
'^Hptf.  Now  it  may  be  very  well  granted, 
with  onr  present  knowledge,  that  cow-wor- 
ship and  ball-symbolism,  whether  from  the 
horns  of  the  crescent  moon  or  as  typifying 
lusty  streng^,  were  very  extensively  preva- 
lent throughout  the  ancient  world.  •  It  is 
also  clear  that  /SocotciS  had  so  far  passed 
from  its  original  sense  when  the  Iliad  as- 
sumed its  present  form  that  it  had  become 
a  complimentary  epithet  of  any  fair  woman 
or  nymph,  and  perhaps  referred  to  the  large 
and  gentle  eye  and  long  eyelash  for  which 
a  cow  is  so  conspicuous.  But  not  only  is 
there  no  real  authority  for  interpreting 
yXavxcoTtiS  '  owl-faced,'  but  the  supposed 
oird-face  of  the  vases  and  statuettes  is  not  a 
bird's  head  and  beak  at  all ;  it  is  simply  a 
very  rude  attempt  to  represent  eyes  and  a 
nose  without  a  mouth.  Exactly  the  same 
rude  representation  of  a  human  face  is  en- 
graved in  p.  226  of  a  work  before  referred 
to— -Stevens's  *  Flint  Chips' — being  a  stone 
hatchet  found  in  St  Domingo,  West  Indies. 
The  true  sense  of  yXavxcDTCi?  is  'glare- 
eyed,'  indicating  the  fierce  look  of  a  war- 
goddess.  It  is  remarkable  that  Hesychius 
does  not  recognize  this  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tion of  *  owl-faced'  at  all;  he  says,  yXav- 
xcoTti?'  woftepa  iv  rep  opaavav  Xa^- 
7tp6<pdaXfjLO^y  ev6<pdaX^o?,  And  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  only  right  explanation. 
It  is  used  of  the  peculiar  feline  glare  {yXav- 
xiOGOv)  as  shown  by  the  lion  about  to  make 
a  spring.*  Thus  a  cherished  theory,  vainly 
supposed  to  connect  Hissarlik  with  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  falls,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the 
ground.  Obviously,  an  owl  was  called 
yXavS  from  its  great  glaring  eye.  Dr. 
Schliemann's  reasoning  appears  to  us  un- 
sound, '  Certainly  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  Hera's  Homeric  epithet  (/Sogotci?) 
shows  her  to  have  been  at  one  time  repre- 
sented with  a  cow's  face,  in  the  same  way 
as  Athena's  Homeric  epithet,  yXavxcoTrt^^ 
shows  this  goddess  to  have  once  been  repre- 
sented with  an  owl's  face.'  We  hold  that 
the  one  proposition  does  not  at  all  follow 
from  the  other.  And  it  is  somewhat  far- 
fetched to  assume  that '  Athena,  as  goddess 
of  the  dawn,  doubtless  received  the  epithet 
yXavxcoTCt?  to  indicate  the  light  of  the 
opening  day.'  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  relation  of  the  Athenian  goddess 
to  the  owl  (as  shown  on  coins)  may  probably 
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be  due  to  symbolism  borrowed  from  a  bird 
of  the  dusk  and  the  night  It  certainly  re- 
quires some  stretch  of  imagination  to  believe 
that  the  rude  faces  on  these  pots  were  in- 
tended to  represent  an  owl's  face  at  all, 
or  that  the  erect  lateral  projections,  which 
are  called  'too  fragile  and  sharp-edged  for 
handles,'  were  meant  for  wings.  The  as- 
sumption is  about  as  baseless  as  that  which 
assigns  a  date  of  from  b.c.  1200  to  1500 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  vases. 

Dr.  Schliemann's  contention  is  that  all 
these  female  figures,  found  without  change 
of  type  in  all  the  cities,  were  purposely  made 
of  this  rude  form  because  the  people  '  clung 
with  fervent  zeal  to  the  shape  of  their  Palla- 
dium, which  had  become  consecrated  by  the 
precedent  of  ages.'  No  doubt  there  is  a 
tendency  to  make  idols  and  fetishes  of  a 
certain  recognized  type,  as  we  see  in  the 
Buddhist  idols  so  commonly  brought  by 
missionaries  and  others  into  this  country, 
and  as  the  Greeks  for  a  long  time  had  their 
Gorgon-heads  with  wide  mouth  and  a  great 
lolling  tongue.  The  pictured  Madonnas 
and  saints  of  the  Greek  Church  still  retain 
the  Byzantine  type  of  art  which  characterized 
them  a  thousand  years  ago.  These  images 
have  some  analogy  to  the  portable  Italian 
'Penates,'  and  to  the  little  images  which 
have  been  called  'Teraphim,'  found  at 
Khorsabad,  and  engraved  on  p.  179  of  Bo- 
nomi's  *  Nineveh.' 

Professor  Sayce  avows  his  disbelief  of  the 
owl  theory.  *  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,'  he 
says,  'that  the  rude  Trojan  figures  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  believes  to  represent  the 
owl-headed  Athena,  are  really  barbarous  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  images  of  the  goddesa 
who  went  under  the  various  names  of 
Kybele,  Omphale,  &c.'  * 

A  statement  still  more  rash,  and,  like  the 
preceding,  dictated  by  the  strong  desire  to 
connect  the  remains  at  Hissarlik  with  the 
Homeric  poems,  is  the  assertion  that '  Homer 
by  his  Sena?  a^<pixv7CEXXoy  cannot  pos- 
sibly mean  anything  else  than  a  goblet  with 
two  handles.'  This  is  said,  not  because  that 
is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  epithet,  which 
should  signify  '  with  a  cup  at  each  end,'  i.e.y 
like  a  dice-box,  but  because  a  great  number 
of  terra-cotta  goblets  were  found  in  the 
strata  of  the  second  city  '  in  the  form  of  a 
champagne-glass,  with  a  pointed  foot  and 
two  enormous  handles.'  These  were  found 
still  more  abundantly  in  the  three  next- 
following  prehistoric  cities.  Determined  to 
show  that  this  is  what  Homer  meant.  Dr. 
Schliemann  says  that  the  ordinary  explana- 
tion of  afiq)ixv7reXXoVy  *a  double   cup/ 
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seems  to  him  to  be  altogether  erroneous. 
Why  f  Hesychius  explains  it  simply  by  the 
word  7tepi(pephiy  *  circular/  evidently  mean- 
ing that  such  was  its  form  above  and  below 
alike,  as  distinct  from  any  change  of  shape 
resulting  from  projecting  feet  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  says  its  means  a  cup  presented  by  one 
handle  and  received  by  the  other.  We 
contend  that  Hwo-cupped'  cannot  possibly 
bear  such  a  meaning.  The  negative  argu* 
ment,  that '  no  goblet  with  an  upper  and  a 
lower  cup  has  ever  yet  been  found/  assumes 
that  the  present  Homeric  texts  really  repre- 
sent the  age  of  this  very  ancient  city ;  which 
is  just  what  so  many  scholars  refuse  to  con- 
cede. Aristotle,  who  well  compared  the 
Homeric  cup  to  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  a 
bee's  double  cell,  is  quietly  dismissed  as 
'wrong  in  his  theory.'  Nor  is  any  con- 
firmation of  the  non-natural  interpretation 
to  be  gained. by  the  endeavour  to  identify 
dtTca^  with  aXetffov,  which  is  called  api- 
cDcoroVy  *  two-handled,'  in  Odyssey  xxii.  9. 
The  following  appears  to  us  nothing  else 
than  special  pleading;  'I  could  multiply 
these  examples '  (to  prove  dinai  the  same 
as  aXeiaoy)^  'but  I  think  them  perfectly 
suficient  to  do  away  with-  an  absurd  inter- 
pretation of  an  important  Homeric  text,  and 
to  make  the  false  theory  fall  to  the  ground, 
that  there  could  ever  have  existed  in  anti- 
quity goblets  with  a  cup  at  both  ends,  and 
thus  identical  in  form  with  the  vessels  which 
are  to  the  present  day  used  in  the  streets  of 
London  for  measuring  a  penny  or  halfpenny 
worth  of  nuts.'  Surely  this  is  a  somewhat 
trifling  appeal  to  sentiment  versus  proba- 
bility. 

We  may  add  that  Dr.  Schliemann  is  clear- 
ly wrong  in  referring  the  root  of  kv  TteX- 
A  or  to  KV<po^f  *  curved,'  the  v  in  the  latter 
being  long,  but  short  in  the  former. 

These  two-handled  cups  would  not  stand, 
except,  when  emptied,  on  the  inverted  brim. 
Consequently,  a  guest  who  declined  to  drain 
it  must  either  hold  it  erect  himself  or  pass 
it  on  at  once  to  another.  Venetian  glasses 
more  than  a  foot  in  length  are  still  to  be 
seen,  which  were  designed  for  holding  strong 
ale  or  sack;  the  glass,  having  no  foot,  was 
laid  on  its  side  when  emptied. 

It  is  the  third  from  the  native  rock,  the 
*  burnt  city,'  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  un- 
dertaken to  identify  with  the  Homeric  Troy. 
The  foundations  of  an  old  house  which  he 
laid  bare  to  the  north-west  of  the  town-gate 
he  assigns  as  the  residence  of  the  town-chief 
or  kinff,  partly  because  it  is  the  largest, 
partly  oecause  treasures  were  found  in  or 
close  to  it  In  front  of  the  palace,  he  says, 
is  an  open  space,  which  may  have  been  the 
Agora.     'This  would  agree   with  Homer, 


who  tells  us  *  that  the  Trojans,  young  and 
old,  were  assembled  in  the  Agora  before  the 
king's  door.'  Because  there  was  a  general 
tradition  that  Troy  or  Ilium  was  destroyed 
by  flre,  and  this  old  city  shows  many  evident 
marks  of  a  great  conflagration,  it  does  not' 
in  the  least  follow  that  this  must  be  the 
city  described  by  the  poet  Any  and  every 
town,  where  the  houses  were  chiefly  of 
wood  and  the  roofs  of  thatch,  would  almost 
certainly  be  burnt  down  sooner  or  later,. 
either  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  or  from 
natural  causes.  The  Assyrian  palaces  at 
Khorsabad,  Eouyunjik,  and  (partially)  at 
Nimroud,  were  found  to  have  been  thus 
destroyed.  Dr.  Schliemann  admits  that  the 
Homeric  account  f  of  Priam's  palace  does 
not  at  all  agree  with  these  rude  and  small 
remains.  He  says,  therefore,  and  with 
truth :  '  In  Homer's  time  public  ediflces,  and 
probably  also  royal  mansions,  were  built  of 
polished  stones ;  he  therefore  attributes  the 
same  architecture  to  Priam's  mansion,  mag- 
nifying it  with  poetic  license.'  Still,  he 
clings  to  the  idea  that  this  may  have  been 
the  veritable  palace  of  Priam.  From  the 
quantity  of  wood  ashes  he  infers  the  num- 
ber of  rooms,  and  he  'does  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  mansion  with  its  dependen- 
cies may  not  have  had  even  more  than  one 
hundred  rooms,  smaller  or  larger.' 

Any  one  who  will  read  impartially  the 
Homeric  account  of  Priam's  palace^  with 
its  porticos  and  its  fifty  bed-rooms  built  of 
cut  and  squared  stone  (Seffro?  Xido^),  with 
twelve  others  called  riyeoi,  perhaps  '  ceiled,' 
will  see  that  the  conception  belongs  to  a 
race  far  advanced  in  architecture,  and  not  to 
makers  of  clay  pots  and  fetish  images. 

The  number  of  clav  whorls  found  in  the 
various  cities, — *  this  really  stupendous  mass 
of  whorls' — greatly  astonishes  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, and  he  says  that  'for  what  purpose 
they  were  used  is  a  problem  not  yet  defi- 
nitely settled  amongst  scholars.'  At  the 
end  of  the  volume  he  gives  us  not  less  than 
thirty-two  pages  of  illustrations  of  them. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  whole  matter  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  admits  of  the  most 
easy  and  obvious  explanation.  The  notion 
that '  they  all,  or  at  least  all  the  decorated 
ones,  served  as  offerings  to  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  city,  to  the  Ilian  Athene  Ergane' 
(the  worker),  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  What  these  whorls  were,  and 
how  they  were  used,  viz.,  as  a  weight  for 
spinning  round  the  thread  when  drawn  from 
the  distaff,  we  know  exactly  from  a  passage 
of  Plato,|  who  describes  them  as  '  hollowed, 
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or  scooped  out,  with  a  hole  right  throagh 
them.'  The  description  refers  to  the  crater- 
like  depression  which  most  of  them  show  in 
a  ring  round  the  central  hole.  Plato's  words 
are  so  explicit  that  it  is  surprising  they  were 
not  pointed  out  to  the  author  by  some  one 
of  the  many  learned  scholars  who  have  as- 
sisted him  in  his  work.  As  far  as  we  know, 
they  have  not  been  referred  to.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  found  in  the  various  strata  more  than 
18,000  of  them,  besides  many  bits  of 
pierced  clay,  apparently  made  of  broken 
pottery,  which  he  recognizes  as  used  for 
spindle-weights.  There  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  about  it ;  the  same  rude  contrivance 
is  still  used  by  the  country  people  in  Asia 
Minor  (if  not,  as  we  are  informed,  in  much 
more  civilized  parts  of  Europe).  Sir  Charles 
Fellows,  in  his  *  Travels  in  Lycia,'  p.  201, 
gives  us  a  sketch  of  one  of  these,  which  he 
saw  in  actual  use,  with  the  spindle  stuck 
through  it.  ^The  inhabitants,*  he  says, 
*  were  all  employed  in  spinning,  winding,  or 
working  in  some  way.'  We  are  too  apt  to 
forget,  in  these  days  of  spinning  and  weav- 
ing by  machinery,  that  the  entire  female 
population  of  an  ancient  t(>wn,  young  and 
old,  must  have  been  engaged  all  day  long  in 
making  clothes  for  themselves  and  for  the 
men.  Every  house  and  every  room  would 
have  spinners  sitting  at  their  work,  and  the 
clay  balls,  so  easily  fashioned  by  little  boys, 
and  so  worthless  in  themselves,  would  lie 
about  in  numbers,  ready  to  hand  in  a  mo- 
ment for  all  who  wanted  them.  There  is 
not  the  least  mystery  about  the  matter ;  for 
ourselves  we  believe  neither,  as  we  have  said, 
in  the  supposed  inscriptions  nor  in  tl;e  '  dedi- 
catory' purposes  of  such  very  ordinary 
home-made  articles.  Our  faith  in  the  former, 
at  least,  is  not  increased  by  being  told  that 
^Mr.  Lockhart  reads  Chinese  characters  on 
some  of  the  Trojan  whorls.'  The  simple 
patterns  upon  them,  of  circles,  zigzag 
scratches,  and  dots  variously  disposed,  are 
all  of  the  most  childlike  kind,  just  such  as 
little  children  would  make  for  mother  and 
sisters  to  spin  with. 

With  these  facts  and  these  considerations 
before  us,  we  confess  to  some  surprise  that 
Professor  Sayce*  should  lend  his  high 
authority  to  this  (as  we  think)  very  im- 
probable theory  of  'Cypriote  inscriptions' 
on  these  clay  balls,  adding  in  a  note  that  he 
calls  them  terra-cotta  whorls  merely  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  '  not  because  he  believes 
the  objects  in  question  to  have  been  really 
employed  as  whorls.'  It  is  something,  how- 
ever, for  him  to  concede  that  *  some  of  the 
so-called  inscriptions  are  merely  decorative 
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Bcratchings.'  It  may  not  seem  very  sound 
logic,  though  it  has  common  sense  in  its 
favour,  to  argue,  that  if  some  are  only 
scratches,  probably  all  are  only  scratches. 

We  should  apologize,  perhaps,  to  our 
readers,  for  saying  so  much  on  what  is,  in 
itself,  but  a  trifling  matter;  but  it  has  be- 
come a  very  important  one  indeed  from  the 
claim  now  confidently  put  forward  by  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  that  we  have  evidence 
of  handwriting  in  Greek,  or  in  a  dialect 
closely  akin  to  Greek,  some  twelve  centuries 
biefore  the  Christian  era.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  doubted  if  any  Greek  writing  could  be 
shown  to  be  as  early  as  Solon,  or  b.o.  600. 
We  here  repeat,  with  some  confidence,  the 
remark  made  by  the  Reviewer  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  *  Mycenae.'  *  *  The  scratches  found 
on  some  of  the  numerous  clay  whorls  at 
Hissarlik,  we  do  not  believe  to  be  writing  at 
all.'  If  we  find,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  no 
allusion  to  writing,  but  only  to  'marks' 
{(Jrf^ara)^  it  is  rather  startling  to  be  told 
that  specimens  of  bonA  fide  handwriting 
exist  very  many  centuries  earlier.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  this  at  once  destroys  all 
the  force  of  a  favourite  argument  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  that  wait- 
ing was  then  unknown. 

In  all  his  reasonings  from  Homer  to  His- 
sarlik and  to  Hissarlik  from  Homer,  Dr. 
Schliemann  seems  to  us  to  show  some  con- 
fusion of  thought  If  the  '  prehistoric '  cities 
really  date  1200  or  1500  b.o.,  and  the  Biad, 
as  we  have  it,  describes  naval  and  military 
operations,  the  details  of  which  can  be 
shown  from  extant  paintings  to  reflect  the 
age  of  Pericles,  b.c.  450,  how  can  the  one 
possibly  have  any  connection  with  the  other  ? 
How  can  two-handled  goblets  of  rude  pot- 
tery in  any  way  represent  the  goblet  of 
Nestor,  with  two  golden  doves  at  each 
handle,  and  so  large  that  only  a  strong  hand 
could  lift  it  when  full  ?  f  The  only  point 
really  gained  by  these  discoveries  for  the 
cause  of  the  Homeric  controversy,  is  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  probability  that  the '  Dium,' 
traditions  of  which  were  the  theme  of  the 
great  Greek  epic  of  antiquity,  was  not  a 
purely  imaginary,  but  a  real  city.  Even  if 
this  should  be  regarded  as  fully  established, 
this  does  not  invest  any  one  of  the  heroes 
who  are  said  to  have  fought  there  with  any 
historic  reality.  It  only  proves,  what  was 
antecedently  highly  probable,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  site,  that  settlements  had  existed 
on  the  hill  long  before  the  Greek  Ilium  was 
colonized.  It  does  not  make  the  reality  of 
a  Trojan  war  in  any  degree  more  certain, 
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but  rather  establishes  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  little  garrison  having  withstood  any 
long  siege  or  been  able  to  face  any  nume- 
rous enemy  on  the  adjacent  plain. 

This  prehistoric  Troy  could  not  have  been 
the  Homeric  Troy.  For  example,  not  a  trace 
of    a  sword   was  anywhere   found  in   the 

*  burnt  city '  supposed  to  be  Troy,  nor  *  even 
in  the  ruins  of  the  two  upper  prehistoric 
cities.'  Swords  were  found  in  the  tombs 
at  My  cense,  which  many  now  think  were, 
after  all,  those  of  Gothic  or  Northern  chiefs 
later  than  the  Christian  era;  an  opinion 
confirmed,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
golden  ornaments,  but  by  the  distinctly 
'  Runic '  character  of  the  tomb-stones,^  the 
ornamentation  of  which  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible identical  with  that  which  we  are  wont 
to  call  '  Saxon.*  Now  the  word  cpaayavov 
occurs  not  less  than  fifteen  times,  and  £i<poi 
more  than  thirty,  in  the  Uiad  alone.  It 
seems  strange  that  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  here 
rightly  argues  that  Hhe  non-existence  of 
swords  at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  of  its 
prehistoric  cities,  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
very  high  antiquity  of  these  ruins,  and  of 
the  great  distance  of  time  which  separates 
them  from  Homer,  with  whom  swords  are  in 
common  use' — that  he  should  not  see  the 
inconsistency  of  trying  to  prove  that  the 
two-handled  goblets  of  pottery  were  the 
Homeric  aficpiKvneXXaj  or  the  golden  dia- 
dem the  veritable  nXexTri  avaSifffirf. 

Again,  in  p.  496,  he  asks,  *  if  the  six  blades 
of  pure  silver '  (engraved  in  p.  470)  *  are  not 
Homeric  talents,  have  we  to  recognize  the 
latter  in  the  sixteen  gold  bars  ? '  found  in  a 
broken  crock  in  the  *  burnt  city.')  Similarly 
he  affirms  (p.  498)  that  two  small  spiral 
gold  rings  '  must  have  been  used  for  hold- 
ing together  the  locks  of  the  hair,  and  adds, 

*  they  may,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  explain 
the  passage  in  Iliad  xvii.  51,  52,  *^  the  braids 
twined  with  gola  and  silver." ' 

How  can  this  be,  if,  as  the  author  him- 
self elsewhere  says,  '  Homer  is  not  an  his- 
torian, but  an  epic  poet.  He  does  not  sing 
of  contemporaneous  events,  but  of  events 
which  happened  probably  600  or  700  years 
before  his  time,  and  which  he  merely  knew 
from  hearsay.'  There  seems  to  us  a  want 
of  consistency  in  supposing  that  a  poet  who 
sang  so  late  could  have  alluded  to  the  details 
of  arms  or  ornaments  which  were  in  use  so 
early. 

Again  the  question  presses  itself  upon 
him — 

Whether  this  pretty  little  town,  with  its 
brick  walls,  which  can  hardly  have  housed 
3000  inhabitants,  could  have  been  identical 

t  Engraved  in  pp.  91-96  of  *  Mycenae.* 


with  the  great  Homeric  Ilios  of  immortal 
renown,  which  withstood  for  ten  long  years 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  united  army  of  1 10,000 
men,  and  which  could  only  at  last  be  captured 
by  a  stratagem  ? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  if  we  suppose 
there  is  any  *  history '  at  all  in  the  Trojan 
war,  that  the  thing  is  plainly  absurd  and 
impossible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
'  solar  myth  '  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  ten 
years'  war  and  the  names  of  Priam  and 
Achilles,  then  the  number  ten  is  the  usual 
symbol  of  the  primitive  division  of  the  year 
— that,  namely,  which  gives  us  December  as 
our  last  month.  But  Dr.  Schliemann  says, 
*  For  the  Trojan  war  there  is  a  remarkable 
unanimity  of  tradition,  a  unanimity  too  de- 
cisively marked  not  to  be  founded  on  a  posi- 
tive fact'  Thucydides  speaks  undoubtingly 
of  Agamemnon  and  of  Erechtheus  and  The- 
seus as  real  kings  of  Athens ;  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  uncritical  age  cannot  be,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  accepted  as  history.  Plato,^ 
in  a  passage  overlooked,  we  believe,  by  Dr. 
Schliemann,  but  important  to  his  argument, 
after  citing  the  well-known  lines  from  Iliad 
XX.  216,  217,  observes,  'We  affirm  then 
that  the  site  of  Ilium  was  brought  down 
from  the  uplands  to  a  great  and  fair  plain, 
and  placed  on  a  hill  of  no  great  height, 
watered  by  several  {noWov^)  rivers  pro- 
ceeding from  Ida  above  it.  The  carious 
remark  is  added,  that  this  must  have  hap- 
pened many  ages  after  the  Flood,  or  men 
would  not  have  ventured  to  found  a  city  on 
so  low  a  hill  near  to  and  within  the  influ- 
ence of  several  mountain  torrents !  Here 
we  may  remark  that  in  his  map  of  the 
Troad,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  the  author 
makes  the  old  channel  of  the  Scamander  to 
have  been  close  under  the  walls  of  Hissarlik, 
whereas  it  is  now  considerably  to  the  west  of 
it.  He  might  have  appealed  to  a  verse  of 
.^£schylus,f  where  Priam's  inspired  daughter, 
Cassandra,  pathetically  addresses  the  banks 
of  the  Scamander  on  which  she  used  to 
play  as  a  child.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  in  early  times  the  war 
(whether  myth  or  history)  was  localized  at 
this  site  near  the  Scamander,  it  is  using  a 
very  far-fetched  argument  indeed  to  contend, 
that  because  a  few  gold  cups  and  .trinkets 
were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  *  burnt  city,' 
that  this  fact  identifies  it  with  the  city  of 
Priam,  which  men  used  to  call  '  abounding  in 
gold.'J  The  very  same  epithet  is  given  by 
the  poets  to  Mycense,  and  here  also  plenty 
of  gold  ornaments  were  found  in  the  tombs. 

We  accept  with  full  approval  the  author's 
comment  in  p.  517  : 

*  Laws,  iii.  p.  682  b.  f  Agam.  1127. 
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The  ruins  of  the  burnt  Ilium  having  been 
completely  buried  under  the  ashes  and  dMriSy 
and  people  having  no  archaeological  desire  for 
the  investigation  of  the  matter,  it  was  thought 
that  the  destroyed  city  had  completely  dis- 
appeared. The  imagination  of  the  bards  had, 
therefore,  full  play;  the  small  Ilium  grew  in 
their  songs,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
strength  of  the  Greek  fleet,  the  power  of  the 
besieging  army,  and  the  great  actions  of  the 
heroes.* 

r 

In  any  other  sense  than  this,  we  repeat, 
we  fail  to  see  that  Dr.  Schliemann^s  disco- 
veries throw  any  light  on  the  Homeric  Ilium. 
Enthusiasm  rather  than  truth  is  appealed  to 
in  the  author's  aspiration — 

May  this  research  with  the  pickaxe  and  the 
made  prove  more  and  more  that  the  events 
described  in  the  divine  Homeric  poems  are 
not  mythic  tales,  but  that  they  are  based  on 
real  facts;  and,  in  proving  this,  may  it  aug- 
ment the  universal  love  for  the  noble  study  of 
the  beautiful  Greek  classics,  and  particularly 
of  Homer,  that  brilliant  son  of  all  literature. 

By  what  process  of  sound  reasoning, 
we  must  repeat,  can  such  a  conclusion  be 
reached  ?  Because  a  very  old  city,  or  rather 
cities,  are  proved  to  have  existed  on  the  hill 
of  Hissarlik,  therefore  the  Trojan  war  is 
true,  and  the  heroes  who  are  said  to  have 
fought  there  were  real  living  heroes.  There 
is  more  of  logic  at  least  in  this  proposition  : 
Because  there  is  no  hot-spring  at  Hissarlik, 
and  the  springs  of  the  Scamander*  are 
many  miles  away  from  it,  and  because  it 
was  quite  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  for  Achilles  to  have  chased  Hector 
three  times  round  the  city  of  Priam, f  there- 
fore the  narrative  is  not  consistent  with 
truth,  and  is  wholly  worthless  as  historical 
evidence. 

Professor  Virchow  remarks :  *  I  must  say 
I  think  it  impossible  that  the  Iliad  could 
ever  have  been  composed  by  a  man  who 
had  not  been  in  the  country  of  the  Iliad,'  | 
He  admits,  however,  though  reluctantly, 
that  legends  about  an  ancient  war  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont  may  have 
had  their  origin  here  and  been  transferred 
to  '  the  poet  of  the  Iliad,  who  was  a  native 
of  some  other  country.'  This,  he  says,  *  is 
an  assumption  we  have  no  right  to  make.' 
One  really  cannot  deal  with  disputants  of 
this  way  of  thinking,  any  more  than  we  can 
hope  to  reason  with  the  enthusiast  who  says, 
*  I  have  never  called  in  doubt  the  unity  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  have  always  firmly 
believed  both  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad 
to  be  by  one  author,  except,  perhaps,  the 
twenty-fourth  rhapsody  of  each  poem.'    All 


*  II.  xxii.  148.  t  Ibid.  xxii.  165. 
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critical  inquiry  into  the  mixed  language  and 
apparent  modernisms,  and  even  linguistic 
errors,  of  our  existing  texts  is  thrown  away 
if  we  are  quietly  to  '  rest  content  with  those 
immortal  epics  as  they  stand — the  first-fruits 
of  the  noblest  literature  in  the  world  and  the 
fount  of  poetic  inspiration  for  all  later  ages.' 

But  Professor  Virchow  makes  a  true  and 
just  concession  when  he  says,  in  emphatic 
italics,  that '  the  Hium  of  fiction  mitst,  under 
any  circumstances^  he  a  fiction  itself,''  But 
how  can  we  reconcile  this  with  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  contention  that  he  found  the  veri- 
table Homeric  Sena?  apiq>txv7C€XXoP  ?  It 
seems  to  us  that,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  long  work,  a  game  of  *  fast  and  loose '  is 
being  played :  Hissarlik  is,  and  is  not,  Troy^ 
the  Trojan  war  is,  and  is  not,  real  history. 
We  may  take. the  words  of  Professor  Virchow 
as  a  fair  summary  of  all  that  has  resulted 
from  the  recent  discoveries :  '  Perhaps  then 
Homer's  song  is  not  pure  fiction,  after  all. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  in  a  very  remote  pre- 
historic time  a  rich  prince  really  dwelt  here 
in  a  towering  fortress,  and  that  Greek  kings 
waged  a  fierce  war  against  him,  and  that  the 
war  ended  in  his  own  fall  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  city  by  a  mighty  conflagration.' 

We  would  gladly  have  added,  if  space  had 
permitted,  some  observations,  the  result  of 
much  careful  inquiry  into  what  may  be  called 
the  '  law  of  accretion '  on  the  surface  of  all 
cities ;  in  other  words,  into  the  reasons  why 
the  London  and  York  of  to-day  are  built  on 
a  level  so  many  feet  higher  than  the  Roman 
towns,  and  why  the  ruins  at  Ephcsus  and 
Olympia,  the  dates  of  which  we  know,  now 
lie  beneath  twenty  feet  of  accumulated  soil. 
Any  observer  may  notice,  not  mierely  that 
the  soil  in  churchyards,  which  is  more  easily 
accounted  for,  is  generally  much  higher  than 
the  floor  of  the  old  church,  but  that  almost 
every  cathedral  and  old  manor-house  '  stands 
low,'  as  it  is  called  when  not  built  on  a  hill 
or  bank,  and  has  to  be  cleared  from  rubbish 
round  the  basement.  It  is  rash  to  assume 
that  remains  must  be  immensely  old  because 
they  lie  very  deep.  There  is  always  a  pro- 
bability that  this  is  so ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  real  reasons  of  so  singular  and  uni- 
versal a  fact  as  the  gradual  rise  in  all  town- 
sites  are  fully  understood,  or  have  been  much 
investigated.  f.  a.  palky. 
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1880. 

It  is  a  question,  for  the  men  of  intellect 
«mong  the  public  to  decide,  whether  our 
English  architecture  is  to  be  the  leading  art, 
as  God  designed  it,  for  the  social  and  imagi- 
native culture  of  the  working  classes,  the 
great  *  people '  of  the  land,  or  whether  it 
shall  still,  unhappily,  remain  a  mystery  for 
the  vulgar,  rich  and  poor ;  a  degradation  for 
the  artisan ;  a  business  for  a  pluralist  pro- 
fession ;  and  a  toy  for  vanity. 

For  several  centuries  the  public  through- 
out Western  Europe  have  been  more  and 
more  excluded  from  intelligent  and  homely 
interest  in  the  art  of  building.  They  have 
paid  most  lavishly  for  quasi-architectural 
devices,  which  they  are  persistently  in- 
structed to  admire.  As  each  new  work 
proceeds,  the  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
furnished  with  commendatory  notices  by 
dilettanti  of  a  literary  turn ;  who  indicate, 
in  scholarly  detail,  and  with  a  tone  of  won- 
dering admiration,  what  they  call  the  merits 
of  the  architect's  design.  The  public  listen 
vaguely,  and  accept.  Of  building  art  they 
have  no  practical  or  sympathetic  know- 
ledge ;  and  though  architecture* in  abundant 
ugliness  surrounds  them,  and  in  absurd  un- 
fitness harasses  their  lives,  they  rest  content 
with,  and  are  possibly  a  little  proud  of,  their 
sad  ignorance.  Building  is  '  low,'  fit  only 
for  *  work-people,'  quite  beneath  the  re- 
cognition of  the  upper  classes  and  of  culti- 
vated persons ;  theyiprefer  *  fine  art.'  They 
learn  from  connoisseurs  themselves  what 
should  be  most  admired,  and  so  of  course 
they  know ;  and,  in  their  vacant,  imitative 
way,  they  praise,  and  wonder,  and  pretend 
to  be  delighted.  Thus,  at  festive  meet- 
ings of  the  *  Academy '  and  the  *  Institute ' 
•exalted  personages  speak  in  flattering  terms 
of  what  they  are  supposed,  by  courtesy,  to 
understand ;  and  as  each  public  building  is 
completed,  eager  curiosity  being  for  a  little 
time  aroused, 

The  hasty  multitude 

Admiring  enter,  and  the  work  some  praise, 

And  some  the  architect. 

Indeed,    in    modem    architecture,   general 


authority  declares  that  everything  is  satisfac- 
tory; and,  making  due  allowances,  *  what- 
ever is  is  right.' 

And  yet  the  public  are  not  permanently 
satisfied  ;  although  they  dance  when  played 
to,  they  have  little  joy.  Their  short  facti- 
tious pleasure  is  soon  ended ;  and  they  then 
revolt,  with  dumb  impatience;  being,  in 
respect  of  building  work,  quite  inarticulate. 
To  supplement  this  general  deficiency,  and 
to  assist  the  public  to  a  comprehension  of 
their  architectural  affairs,  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  some  recent  essays  in  '  The  Quarterly  ' 
and  *  British  Quarterly  '  Reviews.  These 
articles  have  also  been  the  subject  of  par- 
ticular discussion  among  architects  and  their 
associates ;  and,  as  it  may  be  found  instruc- 
tive to  consider  what  these  interested  per- 
sons have  to  say,  we  will  proceed  to  furnish 
some  condensed  quotations  from  their  criti- 
cisms; not,  it  should  be  noticed,  from  their 
merely  incidental  statements  or  remarks,  but 
chiefly  from  their  serious  replies,  distinc- 
tively ad  rem.  These  criticisms  and  replies 
will  show  that  what  has  recently  been  said 
respecting  modern  architecture  is,  at  least 
in  theory,  approved  by  the  profession,  and 
that  our  account  of  the  contemporary  archi- 
tectural system  is  most  strictly  accurate  and 
true. 

By  way  of  introduction  we  will  quote  a 
non-professional  critique,  which  gives  a 
resume  of  our  contention.  *The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,'  referring  to  an  essay  on  *  The  State 
of  English  Architecture,'  says : 

The  Reviewer's  sympathies  lie  with  the 
time  when,  according  to  his  confident  state- 
ment, the  work  and  the  workman  were  every- 
thing; when  architecture  was  the  spontane- 
ous efllorescence  of  the  cultivated  imagina- 
tion and  ready  hand  of  the  mason,  and  design 
was  the  intelligent  control  of  the  superior, 
himself  a  workman.  His  conclusion  from 
these  premises  being  that  the  modern  archi- 
tect, the  soft-handed  professional  person,  with 
his  paraphernalia  of  *'  office,'  drawing  clerks, 
commission,  &c.,  is  an  abuse  that  should  be 
done  away  with  at  any  cost  of  vested  interests. 
The  said  incubus  being  removed,  he  antici- 
pates the  recovery  by  the  workman  of  the  old 
mventive  spirit,  and  that  the  architecture  of 
the  future  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  his 
hands. 

*  The  Architect,'  with  creditable  boldness, 
says: 

The  opinions  here  set  forth  have  an  unques- 
tionable foundation  in  fact.  *The  Quarter- 
ly '  critic  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  assumption 
that  architecture  has  become  more  a  profes- 
sion than  an  art.  The  truth  is  that  the  public 
themselves  have  created  this  state  of  things. 
People  rush  after  names,  and  the  result  is  a 
monopoly  by  which  certain  men  are  rendered 
incapable  of  performing  efficiently  and  h^mesUy 
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that  which  each  client  supposes  to  be  the  per- 
sonal work  of  his  architect;  and  thus  com- 
missions can  only  be  carried  through  by  the 
help  of  more  or  llss  able  clerks. 

And  according  to  'The  Building  News,' 
*  workmen  should  be  competent  to  design 
their  work ;  an  architect  should  work  more 
in  presence  of  his  buildings  and  less  at  his 
desk;  and  the  unhealthy  accumulation  of 
practice  in  a  few  fashionable  ofSces  is  de- 
plorable.' 

Every  one  admits  that  the  designer .  should 
amdmudy  supervise  the  execution  of  his 
work ;  and  the  neglect  or  compromise  of  this 
duty  is  an  essential  error.  The  article  men- 
tions five  things  which  prevent  our  architec- 
tural |uccess:  these  are  (1)  the  influence  of 
the  ignorant  public ;  (2)  the  false  position  of 
architects;  (3)  the  overfi^rowth  of  certain 
architectural  practices;  (I)  the  non-employ- 
ment of  the  workman's  mental  power;  and 
(5)  the  custom  of  building  on  short  leases. 
The  first  ia  enough  to  ruin  qur  art.  The 
majority  of  people  prefer  inferior  architec- 
ture. 

But  in  'The  Builder'  we  are  told  that 
'  the  transparent  fallacy  which  underlies  the 
whole  series  of  attacks  is  that  because  every 
true  artist  is  a  workman,  therefore  every 
workman  is  a  true  artist'  Nothing  of  the 
kind ;  but  since,  as  is  admitted, '  every  true 
artist  is  a  workman,'  it  is  evident  that 
modem  architects,  not  being  workmen,  are 
not  artists ;  and  the  buildings  for  which  they 
make  drawings,  and  which  they  so  absardly 
call  their  'works,'  are  all,  artistically,  bad. 
If  every  *  ornamental  and  artistic '  building 
that  has  been  produced  by  draughtsman- 
ship, in  the  last  forty  years  for  instance, 
were  destroyed,  there  would  be  neither  loss 
nor  injury,  but  rather  great  relief  to  art, 
and  corresponding  benefit  to  the  community. 
The  grievance  is  that,  under  drawing-mas- 
ters, workmen  never  can  be  artists ;  and  it 
is  this  fact,  so  evident  in  its  results,  contrast- 
ed with  the  work  produced  when  workmen 
were  all '  free,'  that  is  the  condemnation  of 
the  architectural  profession.  Workmen,  like 
the  rest  of  men,  are  mostly  bom  artistic; 
and,  by  a  mere  law  of  nature,  they  would,  if 
left  free  from  draughtsmen's  most  incompe- 
tent control,  become,  in  various  degrees  of 
merit,  real  artists. 

Still  we  have  gained  the  admission  that 
every  trae  artist  Is  a  workman ;  and  yet  in 
the  same  paper  it  is  said  that '  art  can  be 
but  dimly  apprehended  by  any  one  who 
speaks  of  it  as  labour,  enduring  as  is  the 
toil  of  the  true  artist ;  for  art  in  its  essen- 
tial nature  is  the  embodiment  of  the  concep- 
tions of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the  outward 
and  visible  foroi  given  to  the  creations  of 
the  fancv.^     In   iu  eHsential  nature  art  is 


labour,  or  where  is  'the  toil  of  the  trae 
artist,'  whence  is  the  '  embodiment,'  and  how 
is  '  the  visible  form  given '  ?  Of  course  art 
must  be  labour,  vivified ;  the  workman  giv- 
ing it  its  life.  The  fact  is  that  these  writers 
are  perplexed,  and  so  their  arguments  are 
'  fallacies.' 

For  instance,  referring  to  a  quotation  of 
Plato's  statement  that  you  conld  4iot  buy 
{nplaio)  a  master  workman  {apxitixro- 
va)  even  for  ten  thousand  drachmso,  'The 
Builder'  desperately  says,  'It  is  convenient 
to  the  Reviewer  to  translate  npiaio  into  its 
plain,  blunt,  literal  meaning,  to  buy ;  though 
it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  here  equivalent 
to  hiring  or  engaging.'  '  It  is  convenient ' 
to  speak  the  truth,  although  this  writer 
seems  to  think  the  contrary  is  obvious. 
Upiaio  means  to  buy,  and  no  more  means 
to  hire,  or  is  equivalent  to  engaging,  than 
it  means  to  sell.  If  it  meant  hiring,  time 
would  be  essential  to  the  statement,  but  no 
time  is  quoted;  and,  for  hiring,  the  verb 
fjiiad6(D  would  of  course  be  used.  The 
error  is  an  old  one,  and  was  formerly  com- 
mitted by  'Athenian  Aberdeen;'  whose 
classical  and  architectural  scholarship  were 
equally  inaccurate. 

Continuing  in  Hellas :  '  It  may  be  possi- 
ble that  the  Greek  architect  was  more  on 
the  work  than  the  modem  one,  and  that  he 
did  not  make  elaborate  drawings  beforehand.' 
Undoubtedly ;  but  this  Greek  system  is  im- 
possible for  modem  architects,  and  hence 
the  inartistic  character  of  all  their  work. 
Yet,  though  the  architectural  profession  is 
thus  inartistic  and  incapable,  there  is  in- 
volved in  it  an  infiuential  element  of  modem 
business  and  society ;  and,  though  it  is  in 
^or,  and  UDBound,  and  certainly  is  doomed, 
we  hear  '  it  will  die  hard.'  Discussion  may, 
however,  reconcile  us  to  the  change,  and 
save  the  public  from  the  shock  of  a  catas- 
trophe. 

The  leading  architectural  papers  are  in- 
deed preparing  for  the  inevitaole  end.  'The 
Building  News'  declares  that  'fashionable 
architects  are  overdone  with  business.  In- 
stead of  tempting  one  man  to  distribute  his 
thought  and  attention  over  twenty  different 
works  at  a  time,  architecture  would  obvi- 
ously gain  if  each  work  had  the  care  of  a 
Competent  designer.'  And  '  The  Builder  ^ 
contends  that  'the  architect  should  be  as 
much  on  his  building  as  possible ' — not  the 
contractor's  building,  but  his  own ;  that  i^, 
he  must  be  a  master-workman — '  he  should 
not  undertake  what  he  cannot  personally 
look  after;  he  should  be  able  to  improve 
his  design  if  necessary ;  and  every  artistic 
workman  should  have  credit  for  his  work; 
the  architect  remaining  the  [directing  spirit 
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of  the  whole : '  which  is  entirely  our  doc- 
trine. 

These  quotations  show  that  the  artistic 
theory  of  the  workman's  leadership  and  con- 
duct of  the  architectural  design  is  easy  to 
appreciate,  and  is  practically  well  defined. 
But  this  itself  appears  to  he  a  cause  of  dif- 
ficulty. Certain  people  will  accept  and 
modify  a  statement  into  contrariety,  just  as 
soft  wax  receives  the  impression  of  a  seal 
and  then  displays  it  perfectly  reversed. 
We  give  a  specimen,  from  *  The  Builder ' : 
^  Would  any  one  hut  the  Reviewer  assert 
that  a  grand  huilding  would  most  likely  he 
obtained  by  trusting  the  works  to  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  a  band  of  masons  without  a 
directing  head,  and  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  are  not  to  make  any  drawings  ? '  The 
inquiry  has  the  semblance  of  a  well-con- 
sidered misconstruction.  As  the  writer  pro- 
bably would  say,  '  It  is  convenient'  But 
to  let  our  readers  judge  of  the  veracity  or 
otherwise  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  we 
furnish  the  remarks  which  have  thus  clum- 
sily been  travestied  : — *  Of  course  there  was 
subordination,  but  the  subordination  was  all 
within  the  jworkman  class.'  /  The  master- 
workman  would  make  the  plan^  arrange  the 
elevationSy  and  be,  in  fact,  the  foreman  of 
the  work.'  *  He  is  the  ruler  of  workmen ; 
he  must  assign  to  the  individual  workmen 
their  appropriate  task  till  they  have  com- 
pleted the  work.'  'At  the  Parthenon 
I^hidias  was  the  chief  superintendent  of  the 
works,'  as  a  resident  workman,  '  the  archi- 
tects, or  master-workmen,  being  under  him.' 
*  This  was  precisely  the  state  and  position  of 
the  medieval  master-workman  ;  and,  in  fact, 
all  true  building  methods  are  essentially  the 
same.'  'The  workmen  worked,  after  their 
manner,  without  extraneotis  tutelage.' 

The  complete  perversion  of  these  clear, 
consistent,  and  repeated  statements,  may, 
however,  have  been  due  to  mental  failure ;  but 
another  patient  quickly  '  lifts  his  head,'  and, 
with  emphatic  amplitude,  repeats  the  folly. 

Because  the  word  '  architect '  nowhere  oc- 
curs in  the  records  of  medieval  buildings,  nor 
anything  which  can  be  considered  its  precise 
equivalent,  it  is  assxmied  that  these  ereat 
structures  arose  of  themselves  as  it  were,  oy  a 
unanimous  impulse  among  workmen  having 
no  chief  instructor,  and  working  upon  no  pre- 
concerted plan.  The  inference  is  of  course 
obvious;  take  away  the  architect,  forbid  the 
making  of  any  preliminary  drawings,  turn 
loose  a  band  of  *  inspired  workmen  ^  upon  the 
site,  and  the  building  will  'rise  like  an  ex- 
halation,^ and  repeat  all  the  glory  of  medieval 
architecture  in  the  most  natural  and  simple 
manner  (*  Fortnightly  Review '). 

This  quotation  serves  to  show  with  what 
inverted  perspicacity  we  have  to  deal;  how 


very  'hard,'  as  we  were  told,  this  curious 
profession  dies.  The  writer's  name,  he  says, 
is  H.  H.  Statham. 

With  much  apology  and  patience  we  will 
state  once  more  the  true  historic  architectural 
method,  by  which  'inspiration'  always 
came.  The  real  architects,  of  every  age  of 
art,  were  working  men,  and  not  mer«' 
draughtsmen,  like  our  modem  *  architect^/ 
who  are  not  working  men  or  architects  at 
all.  In  the  great  periods  of  medieval  art,  the 
architects  could  draw  but  ^ittle  better  than 
our  modem  men  can  work ;  but  they  could 
actually  build,  which  modem  architects,  pre- 
tentious and  incapable,  only  profess  to  do. 
They  were  the  chiefs  of  the  workmen,  con- 
stantly remaining  on  the  workj  directing  and 
conferring  with  their  fellow-artisans.  Thus 
when  Niccola  Pisano, 

The  great  founder  of  Italian  art,  visited  Siena, 
in  1266,  for  the  completion  of  his  pulpit  in 
the  Duomo,  he  found  a  guild  of  sculptors,  or 
taglia  pietri  (stone-cutters),  in  that  city,  gOt 
vemed  by  a  rector  and  three  chamberlains. 
Instead  of  regarding  Niccola  with  jealousy, 
these  craftsmen  only  sought  to  learn  his 
method.  Accordingly  it  seems  that  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  sculpture  in  Siena;  and 
famous  .workmen  aroee  who  combined  this  art 
with  that  of  building.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Lorenzo  Maitani,  who  designed  and  car- 
ried to  completion  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  While  engaged  in  this  great 
undertaking,  Maitani  directed  a  body  of  archi- 
tects, stone-carvers,  bronze-founders,  mosaists, 
and  painters,  gathered  together  into  a  guild 
from  the  chief  cities  of  Tuscany.  We  must  give 
to  Maitani,  the  master  spirit  of  the  company, 
full  credit  for  the  sculpture  carried  out  in 
obedience  to  his  general  plan.  The  Duomo  of 
Orvieto,  by  eiving  free  scope  to  the  school  of 
Pisa,  marked  a  point  in  the  history  of  sculp- 
ture. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere 
even  separate  works  of  greater  force  and 
beauty  belonging  to  this,  the  architectural, 
period  of  Itolian  sculpture.  The  subjects 
selected  by  these  unknown  crt^ftsmen  for  illus- 
tration in  marble  are  in  many  instances  the 
same  as  those  afterwards  painted  by  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  in  Rome;  and  nowTierc 
has  the  whole  b^y  of  Christian  belief  been 
set  forth  with  method  more  earnest  and  with 
vigour  more  sustained  ('Renaissance  in  Italy 
—The  Fine  Arts'). 

How  different  in  spirit,  and  in  method  and 
result,  from  modem  work.  We  beg  the 
student  to  read  once  again,  and  even  to  com- 
mit to  memory,  this  picturesque,  historical 
epitome  of  the  artistic,  architectural  method, 
which  raised  up  such '  famous '  working-men. 
No  doubt  these  workmen  were,  like  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab, '  inspired.'  The  thing  appears 
impossible  to  modem  architects;  such  in- 
spiration they  are  sure  has  not  occurred  in 
their  time  or  in  their  experience. 
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We  have  been  told  by  some  philosopher* 
that '  architecture  is  a  graphic  art,'  an  art  of 
drawing,  therefore,  not  the  art  of  building, 
as  the  word  expressly  means ;  an  architectu- 
ral work  is  superficial  only,  done  on  paper 
or  on  boards.  We  consequently  understand 
that  London  is  an  aggregate  of  scenes,  not 
buildings,  and  we  are  all,  as  in  a  theatre, 
pretending  to  believe  in  their  solidity. 
Each  house,  it  see*ms,  is  but  a  show  of  archi- 
tectural drawings,  and  we  do  not  enter,  but 
inspect  it.  Wilars  of  Cambray,  the  medi- 
evsil  artist,  who,  as  Professor  Willis  told 
us,  could  not  draw,  was  therefore  not  an 
-architect,  and  the  cathedral  that  he  built  never 
in  fact  existed.  This  kind  of  metaphysic 
may  be  current  among  architectural  *  Pro- 
fessors,' but  by  unsophisticated  people  archi- 
tecture is  supposed  to  be  a  plastic  art,  the 
chief  development  of  solid  form.  Our 
drawing-masters  might  go  on  for  years  de- 
signing ;  but  without  the  workman  all  their 
•efforts  would  not  give  us  practicable  build- 
ings. 

Houses  were  made  before  drawings,  which, 
like  tools  and  scaffolding,  are  only  helps  to 
build.  The  architect's  design  is  not  the 
thing,  but  only  an  account,  extremely  super- 
'ficiali  of  the  thing  proposed ;  *  the  work's  the 
thing,*  and  workmen  are  the  real  architects. 
Again  :  although  a  carver  frequently  makes 
sketches,  more  or  less  elaborate,  as  tests  of 
form,  his  special  work  is  not  accounted 
graphic ;  he  is  a  carver  who  can  do  the  work ; 
his  art  is  evidently  plastic.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  a  painter  may  use  solid 
iigurcs  as  his  guides,  his  painting  is  not 
therefore  plastic  art;  his  previous  sketches 
also  are  but  memoranda.  Were  he  to  do  no 
more  than  sketch  and  draw  he  would  not  be 
J^  painter,  but  a  draughtsman,  like  our  archi- 
tects, and  his  productions  would  not  be 
])ictorial,  but  would,  like  theirs,  be  classed 
jis  '  graphic '  only.  Thus,  then,  we  find,  by 
tst  tidying  their  own  apologists,  that  modern 
architects  are  drawing- masters  only,  graphic 
composers,  totally  devoid  of  real  architectural 
or  plastic  art. 

The  constant  use  of  drawings  is  indeed  an 
evidence  of  practical  ineptitude: 

The  French  architect  has  made  very  pretty 
drawings  of  the  mosque  here,  both  outside  and 
in ;  it  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  modern  Arab 
architecture,  and  he  won't  believe  it  could 
b(*  built  without|ground  plan,  elevations,  (fee. ; 
Avliich  amuses  people  here,  who  build  with- 
onc  any  such  invention  (Lady  Duff  Gordon's 
'  Last  Letters  from  Egypt '). 

The    old    masons,   ancient    and    medieval, 
fioinctimes   made   rough   outlines   to   assist 
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them  in  their  i^ork,  but  then  these  outlines 
were  their  own  preparatory  mason's  work. 
Thus  on  the  lead  and  granite  roofs  of  some 
French  buildings  we  still  find  the  outlines 
traced  by  medieval  workmen.     At  Mycenae, 

Below  the  sculpture  at  the  foot  of  a  tomb- 
stone, we  see  two  spiral  ornaments  imperfectly 
scratched  in  the  stone,  as  if  the  artist  had 
made  a  trial  sketch  of  what  he  was  going  to 
carve  on  the  tablet.  Our  present  artists  make 
their  sketches  on  paper,  but  the  early  Myce- 
nean  had  neither  paper  and  pencil  nor  pen 
and  ink  at  his  disposal,  and  so  he  made  his 
trial  sketch  upon  the  stone  itself,  but  on  its 
lower  part,  which  was  to  be  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  was  therefore  hidden  from  the 
eye  (Schliemann's  *  Mycenae '). 

We  have,  it  seems,  obtained  encourage- 
ment and  help  from  the  light  literature  of 
draughtsmanship;  now  let  us  listen  to  the 
eloquence  that  cheers  the  *  Institute '  and  the 
'  Association,'  which  appear  to  be  the  senior 
and  junior  houses  of  the  architectural  Pro- 
fession. 

At  the  Association,  a  few  years  ago,  Pro- 
fessor Ker — imagine  a  'Professor'  Cher- 
siphron ! — assured  the  meeting  that  '  he 
found  the  profession  of  larchitecture  most 
unpopular — the  most  unpopular  profession 
of  modern  times.  He  considered  its  position 
most  critical,  and  he  found  the  reason  of 
this  unpopularity  in  the  prevalence  of  Fash- 
ion in  Architecture.  Wnat  is  to  be  done  ? 
He  would  recommend  increased  attention  to 
the  stone  and  mortar  work  in  architecture. 
In  proportion  to  the  skill  in  mere  draughts- 
ship,  just  in  this  proportion  he  thought  he 
detected  the  loss  of  the  solid  qualities  of 
good  design.'  Yet  this  discerning  dictum 
curiously  controverts  the  *  graphic '  notions 
of  the  writer  in  *The  Edinburgh  Review.' 
But  the  'Professor'  is,  in  what  he  says, 
essentially  correct;  the  more  there  is  of 
draughtsmanship  and  '  graphic  art '  the  more 
the  plague  of  pluralism  spreads,  and  archi- 
tecture sinks  into  a  business  in  the  whole- 
sale way,  conducted  by  commission  agents, 
*  architects  of  eminence.' 

And  yet  our  architects  are  not  especially 
to  blame;  they  are  but  items  in  s6ciety. 
Their  calling,  or  profession,  has  been  long 
established  as  a  '  business,'  and  the  world 
approves ;  it  ministers  to  vanity,  and  that  is 
what  the  world  requires.  Moreover,  the 
Profession  is  not  an  siffair  of  common  sense, 
but  an  elaborate  system  of  performances; 
that  strike  the  imagination  of  the  public, 
just  as  circus  horsemanship  surprises  little 
children.  That  a  man  should  ride  one  horse, 
or  undertake  one  building,  is  a  common- 
place affair,  quite  useful  doubtless,  but  not- 
striking.     Whether  his  building  or  his  horse- 
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manship  is  good  or  bad  the  public  do  not 
know;  bnt  as  they  very  mach  admire  the 
equestrian  who,  in  some  straddling  way, 
pretends  to  ride  three  horses  at  a  time,  so 
architects  are  valued,  not  according  to  their 
work,  but  to  their  reputation  for  a  marvellous 
professional  width  of  stride.  A  clever  man 
may  inefficiently  and  awkwardly  control  as 
many  as  three  simple  buildings  or  three  am- 
bling steeds  close  side  by  side,  but  how  can 
he  pretend  to  compass  and  conduct  some  ten 
or  twenty  ?  Yet  a  cleric,  or  a  corporation, 
or  indeed  most  men,  think  it  an  advantage, 
something  even  of  an  honour,  to  have  one 
of  these  ridiculous  performers  in  their  pay. 
The  clergy  are  especially  absurd  in  this  re- 
spect ;  among  themselves  such  pluralism  has 
been  almost  universally  abolished ;  and  it  is 
not  said  that  formerly,  when  half  a  dozen 
benefices  were  in  one  control,  beneficence 
resulted.  But  a  dean  or  rector  will  be 
actually  proud  to  say  that  his  cathedral,  or 
his  chancel,  has  been  '  splendidly  restored ' 
by  some  excessive  pluralist;  believing  that 
this  vanity  of  his  is  somehow  to  his  credit 
Such  men  listen  to  the  common  chatter 
about '  art,'  and  probably  have  joined  in  it, 
until  they  think  that  art  is  meant  for  their 
particular  delight  and  illustration.  Thus 
they  never  see  nor  understand  that  art  cares 
nothing  about  them ;  that  all  its  interest  is 
in  the  workmen  who  produce  it;  and  that 
when  these  working  men  attain  to  full  pos- 
session of  the  good  that  art  provides  for 
them,  its  influence  overflows,  and  charms  and 
glorifies  the  rest  of  humankind. 

There  used  to  be  a  story  of  an  '  architect 
of  eminence '  whose  bill,  a  startling  one,  was 
criticised  by  a  Right  Reverend  Father.  The 
divine  remarked  that  the  account  was  equal 
to  a  curate's  yearly  salary.  *  That,'  said  the 
architect, '  is  true  enough ;  but  then,  my  lord, 
you  must  remember  that  among  architects  I 
am  a  bishop.'  It  was  a  clever  answer,  but 
not  true ;  the  man  was  but  a  pluralist,  with 
architectural  clerics,  curates,  we  might  say, 
in  charge  at  all  his  works ;  and  it  was  said 
that  he,  like  others  similarly  known  to 
Fame,  gained  his  chief  introduction  to  that 
prating  damsel  through  the  help  of  an  un- 
recognised assistant  draughtsman. 

In  a  discussion  at  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  *  The  Hope  of  English  Archi- 
tecture,' a  prepared  critique  began  with  the 
acknowledgment  that '  the  Reviewer  had  ap- 
parently been  influenced  by  a  conscientious 
desire  for  the  reform  and  advancement  of 
the  building  art,  and  that  regard  for  the 
public  good  had  prompted  him  to  write ; ' 
and  it  further  said  that  '  if  there  had  not 
been  a  substratum  of  truth  in  his  strictures 
upon  modem  professional  practice  no  reply 
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would  have  been  necessary.'  The  late  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  is  then  largely  quoted ;  thus : 
*'  He  says  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  an 
architect  was  "  un  homme  de  Tart  que  I'on 
indemnise  de  son  travail  personnel^  Peo- 
ple who  wished  to  build  provided  materials 
and  hired  workmen ;  neither  estimate,  nor 
valuation  of  the  work,  nor  the  administration 
of  the  funds  appears  to  have  concerned  the 
architect'  A  wise  and  sensible  relief ;  ^  the 
man  of  art,  whose  payment  is  for  his  own 
labour,'  will  be,  generally,  less  efficient  than 
his  neighbours  in  the  faculty  of  number,  an4 
in  genius  for  commerce  and  finance.  The 
master  of  the  work,  or  aperarius,  was  the 
man  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  undertook  all 
inartistic  duties;  and  in  our  own  time  the 
multitude  of  worthless  architects  might  pos- 
sibly be  utilised  for  this  inferior  business. 

In  the  discussion  at  the  Institute  it  was 
properly  explained  that, '  if  the  principles  of 
construction  are  not  now  uniformly  respect- 
ed, it  is  because  they  are  not  understood 
by  the  people.  Yet  the  ruling  principle  of 
every  useful  art  was  preached  twenty-four 
centuries  ago.  "What!"  said  Aristippus, 
"can  a  dung  basket  be  beautiful?"  "Of 
course  it  can,"  said  Socrates,  "  and  a  golden 
shield  can  be  very  ugly,  if  the  one  be  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose  and  the  other  not" ' 
A  dictum  much  misunderstood  by  those 
who  do  not  recognise  the  play  upon  a  word. 
KaXoS^  as  a  generic  term,  means  not  merely 
beautiful,  but  excellent  in  its  way,  or  for  its 
purpose ;  and  was  applied  by  Socrates,  much 
as  the  word  beautiful  is  applied  by  us,  to 
many  things  devoid  of  beauty.  Socrates 
was  fond  of  paradox;  he  liked  to  startle 
people.  He  had  also  the  Athenian  gift  of 
humour;  and  would  have  been  amused  to 
find  that  architects  of  any  kind  or  period 
were  ready  to  associate  dung  baskets  with 
their  buildings  in  the  element  of  beauty. 

Continuing  the  discourse.  Professor  Eer 
was  of  opinion  that  Hhe  workman  of  the 
present  day  was  being  made  too  much  of ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  contribute  to  raise 
him  to  a  false  position,  from  which  he  must 
some  day  or  other  fall.'  A  word  of  cau- 
tious sympathy,  induced  perhaps  by  serious, 
professional  self  -  contemplation.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  two  years  before  Pro- 
fessor Eer  'had  found  the  profession  of 
architecture  to  be  most  unpopular,'  it  is  now 
*  only  writers  in  Reviews,  «fec.,  who  write  of 
what  they  do  not  understand,  who  expressed 
any  disrespect  of  architects.'  Professor  Eer, 
however,  had  already  told  the  Institute  that 
architects  themselves  *  have  a  habit  of  ridi- 
culing each  other's  efforts.  No  one  would 
venture  to  exhibit  a  design  of  any  kind,  in 
any  style,  without  calculating  to  a  certainty 
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upon  exciting  the  derision  of  the  whole  body 
of  his  colleagues.'  The  Architectural  Con- 
ference, to '  whom  this  statement  was  ad- 
dressed, quite  philosophically  took  it  Mn 
extremely  good  part;  it  commended  itself 
to  the  general  mind  as  a  palpable  hit ; '  and 
yet  the  Reviewer  has  been  said  to  be  too 
mdiscriminating  in  his  censure.  Architects, 
of  course,  do  laugh  at  one  another,  for  they 
must  at  times  perceive,  and  even  under- 
stand, the  drollery  of  their  position ;  but  the 
public  also  might  consider  who  it  is  that 
pays  for  the  amusement 

After  the  Professor  comes  an  amateur, 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who,  with  customary 
frankness,  tells  the  Institute  what  *  perhaps 
it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear,  that  the 
public  were  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  architecture.'  The  President,  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  also  'thought  that 
when  they  looked  at  the  forms  of  architec- 
ture which  the  whole  world  pronounced  to 
be  wonderful,  there  could  be  no  doubt  by 
what  manner  of  men  they  were  originated 
and  carried  into  execution.  The  writer  of 
these  reviews  had  done  something  in  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  difference  between 
the  old  workman  and  the  architect  of  the 
present  day ;  the  points  of  difference  he  had 
drawn  proved  clearly  that  there  was  no  very 
great  distinction  between  the  architect  and 
the  workman  in  those  days.'  But  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  workman  and  the 
modem  architect  is  total  and  extreme;  it 
cannot  be  '  exaggerated.'  The  old  masters 
produced  '  forms  of  architecture  which  the 
whole  world  pronounced  to  be  wonderful ; ' 
the  modem  architect  is  said  to  '  excite  the 
derision  of  the  whole  body  of  his  colleagues.' 
The  old  masters  did  not '  bring  disgrace  upon 
architecture ; '  nor  were  they  *  destroyers  of 
architecture,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  age,'  as 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  assured  us  *an  immense 
multitude '  of  architects  now  are.  The  Re- 
viewer never  used  expressions  more  severe 
and  general  than  these ;  and,  when  compared 
with  such  professional  self  -  accusation,  all 
our  criticisms  are  but  weak,  and  reticent, 
and  gentle. 

The  reason  is  that  we  have*hope,  and  so  can 
easily  be  moderate ;  but  at  the  Institute  there 
is  despair.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  admitted  that 
*  he  did  not  know  how  in  the  world  the  case 
was  to  be  met,  though  he  had  thought  about 
it  a  good  deal.  He  confessed  he  did  not 
know  what  the  hope  of  architecture  was.' 
This  being  so,  might  not  the  Reviewer's 
'  hope '  be  welcomed  ? 

It  is,  then,  well  established  and  accepted 
at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  that  medieval 
architecture  was  entirely  designed  by  work- 
ing men,  and  not  by  *  gentlemen '  or  draughts- 


men; that  all  these  craftsmen^s  work  was 
good,  and  in  its  higher  qualities  almost  sub- 
lime ;  but  that  of  modem  work  a  very  mo- 
dest minimum  is  passable  as  a  pretentious 
imitation  of  the  repudiated  workmen's  style, 
and  all  the  rest  falls  off  to  multitudinous 
disgracefulness.  We  quote  the  late  Presi- 
dent again : 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
the  production  of  the  ^eat  periods  of  archi- 
tecture is  that  7io  retuly  had  architecture  is 
ever  to  be  found  among  them.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  work  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  great 
period  of  their  art,  which  they  would  presume 
to  call  bad  architecture?  While  in  the  works 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
same  masterly  skill,  and  the  same  studious 
handling,  are  found  in  the  simple  village 
church  as  in  the  noblest  cathedral.  Nay,  one 
is  often  disposed  to  uncover  one*s  self  in 
humble  reverence  before  the  work  of  some 
unheard  of  carpenter  or  mason  in  an  obscure 
village.  No  contrast  could  be  more  marked 
than  the  difference  between  the  present  state 
of  things  and  that  which  prevailea  at  the  great 
eras  alluded  to.  Instead  of  each  work  in  its 
style  displaying  the  same  knowledge  and  in- 
stinctive sentiment,  the  same  careful,  wise,  and 
thoughtful  handling,  the  reverse  of  this  is  ac- 
tually the  case.  From  each  of  our  art  camps 
productions  are  put  forth  of  the  highest  and 
most  contemptible  character;  while,  I  fear,  a 
large  number  of  the  buildings  which  will  rep- 
resent our  period  are  of  that  nesative  kind 
which,  being  neither  hot  nor  cold  but  only 
lukewarm,  'mil  excite  but  a  sickly  emotion. 

This  concluding  sentence  is  however  too 
extensive  in  its  scope;  it  fairly  states  the 
quality  of  what  are  called  the  best,  the  ex- 
ceptional few,  of  our  contemporary  works. 
Their  worth  is  '  negative ; '  they  are  not  bad- 
ly built  nor  incorrect,  but  they  are  wholly 
destitute  of  tme  artistic  character  and  power ; 
'  lukewarm  and  sickly.' 

Then,  replying  skilfuUy  on  the  whole  dis- 
cussion, the  discerning  author  of  the  paper, 
said: 

There  must  have  been  truth  In  the  article 
on  ^The  State  of  English  Architecture/  for 
only  the  truth  stines ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  the  knowledge  that  many 
architectural  assistants — Associates  of  the  In- 
stitute, who  have  done,  and  are  still  doing, 
good  service  to  their  masters — believe  much 
of  that  article  to  be  true.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  many  instances  the  actual  system  of 
practice  does  not  conduce  to  artistic  excel- 
lence, nor  is  it  fair  to  the  junior  and  subordi- 
nate members  of  the  profession.  I  believe 
that  members  of  the  Institute  might  introduce 
a  practical  reform. 

Another  reader  at  the  Institute  immedi- 
ately showed  how  such  reform  is  to  be  made. 
'  It  might  be  an  improvement  if  we  had  a 
greater  number  of  competent  men,  among 
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whom  our  great  works  might  be  distributed, 
so  that  to  each  the  architect  might  give  his 
whole  time  and  thoughts.^  Here  is  the  whole 
requirement  stated  in  two  words — compe- 
tence and  distribution — so  that  men  of  sense 
may  give  their  constant  thought,  and  prac- 
tical ability,  to  one  single  building  work; 
and  thus  produce  a  work  of  real  art. 

Some  few  months  later  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  a  reputed  connoisseur,  who  seems 
often  to  address  the  Institute,  was  quite 
emphatic  on  *the  craze  of  the  day,  *^the 
workman  -  architect ; "  the  idea  that  Igno- 
rance should  be  divinely  and  miraculously 
gifted  with  the  power  of  producing  more 
beautiful  things  than  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion. It  would  take  a  good  many  articles 
in  "  The  Quarterly  Review"  to  convince  him 
that  the  workman  would  become  a  heaven- 
bom  Phidias  when  he  had  no  capital  at  all.' 

We  have  more  than  once  or  twice,  in 
sheer  compassion,  put  aside  quotations  from 
the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 
The  Profession,  in  a  way  that  Mr.  Fergusson 
explains,  has  evidently  a  deteriorating  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  those  connected  with 
it ;  and  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  its  injuri- 
ous toil  we  have  the  pity  that  experience 
compels.  But  for  the  self-complacency  of 
connoisseurs  there  need  be  small  considera- 
tion. For  some  forty  years  or  more  these 
gentlemen  have  been  ubiquitous  in  public 
architectural  affairs;  the  busy  advocates  es- 
pecially of  church,  and  abbey,  and  cathedral 
restoration  in  the  flashy,  sumptuous  style. 
Oftien  of  high  character,  accomplished,  well- 
conditioned,  and  acknowledged  leaders  in 
the  world  of  '  taste,'  but  in  the  world  of  art 
deluded  sciolists,  their  influence  on  archi- 
tecture has  been  thoroughly  injurious.  They 
have  reduced  it  to  a  show  of  pedantry,  and 
trumpery  church  ornament ;  and*  it  thus  be- 
comes for  them  a  means  of  personal  distinc- 
tion, and  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  social  promi- 
nence; they  represent  the  dangerous  little 
knowledge  to  which  more  abundant  igno- 
rance defers.  Their  custom  is  to  make  pro- 
fessional and  other  architectural  meetings 
opportunities  for  much  *  amusing'  oratorical 
display ;  and  being  dilettante  in  ecclesiology 
they,  often  very  quaintly,  pose  as  friends  and 
special  champions  and  defenders  of  *the 
church.'  Yet  with  their  gentle  flock  of 
clerical  admirers,  they  are  constant  dupes 
of  the  Profession ;  the  chief  patrons  of  that 
jobbing  pluralism  which  has  now  become 
the  bane  of  English  architecture. 

Several  months  before,  as  if  prophetically 
to  anticipate  our  obscurantist  connoisseur, 
the  late  enlightened  President  had  told  the 
Institute  that  the  old  craftsman  architect  or 
master  was  no  craze ;  that  everywhere  and 


always  he  was  most  divinely  gifted ;  that 
his  artistic  knowledge  was  complete ;  that 
his  instruction  and  his  education  in  his  work 
were  perfect;  and  we  may  add  the  obvious 
remark  that  what  the  workman  always  was 
until  oppressed  by  connoisseurs  and  clerics 
he  may  yet  become  again.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
may  also  possibly  have  thought  what  we 
presume  to  say,  that  *  Ignorance '  is  evidently 
not  divinely  gifted;  and  that  our  connois- 
seur's emphatic  belief  that  apy  craftsman 
destitute  of  *  capital '  could  possibly  be  hea- 
ven-bom, is  strikingly  in  character.  Few 
other  men  would  have  the  genius  for  such 
an  estimate  of  heavenly  worth,  and  for  so 
broad  an  explanation  of  the  local  claims  and 
the  celestial  influences  of  '  capital.'  An  an- 
cient craftsman,  most  divinely  gifted,  used 
to  say  of  heaven,  how  hard  it  was  for  men 
of  capital  to  enter  there. 

Had  he  not  so  frankly  told  the  Institute 
of  his  defective  powers  of  apprehension,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope's  objection  would  appear 
strong  evidence  of  lamentably  irreligious  ed- 
ucation, or  of  careless,  not  to  say  neglected, 
Bible  reading.  In  the  earliest  page  of  sa- 
cred history  we  find  that  Adam  was  'put 
into  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  was  every 
tree  that  was  pleasant  to  the  sight,  to  dress 
it,'  as  an  artist,  '  and  to  keep  it,'  wholly 
without  capital.  But  it  is  further  said  that 
when  he  listened  to  the  woman,  whom  the 
serpent,  the  first  connoisseur,  had  tempted, 
and  had  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  he 
was  changed.  He  ceased  to  be  a  heaven- 
born  genius;  his  eyes  were  open,  and  vain 
knowingness  began.  The  fallen  artist  work- 
ers were  then  driven  from  the  pleasant  gar- 
den, and  compelled  to  till  the  '  cursed 
ground,'  and  made,  like  modern  connoisseur- 
afflicted  artisans,  to  '  eat  in  sorrow,'  and  to 
live  in  shame. 

Ck)nsidering  their  own  abundant  incapa- 
city, the  objection  to  the  workman's  *  igno- 
rance' comes  very  curiously  from  connois- 
seurs ;  who  t)ught  at  least  to  know  that  they 
themselves  are  only  conversant  about  the 
gossip,  or  'the  things  of  art,'  and  not  with 
art  itself.  They  have  not  even  learnt  to 
make  a  Gothic  window  or  a  door ;  and  yet, 
in  compound  ignorance,  they  assume  that 
those  who  can  do  this  are  their  inferiors. 
The  workman  is  directly  on  the  road  of 
architectural  knowledge,  and  the  connoisseurs 
and  draughtsmen  are  entirely  off  it.  Learn- 
ing and  science  never  made  an  architect, 
though  now  and  then  they  have  developed  a 
composer.  They  are  both  distinct  from  art; 
and  when  connected  with  it  may,  by  foolish 
use,  be  made  unspeakably  injurious.  The 
workman  at  the  grand  climacteric  of  art  had 
very  little  learning;  scarcely  any  that  was. 
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studiously  acquired.  The  technics  of  his 
art  were  his  almost  by  birth,  or  by  uncon- 
scious, childish  habitude ;  and  in  the  history 
of  art  nothing  is  more  evident  and  interest- 
ing than  the  workman's  carelessness  about 
the  past ;  his  ignorance  of  archsBology ;  his 
indifference  to  all  he  knew  of  former  work ; 
and  his  amazing  persevering  impulse  to  make 
all  things  new.  He  was  a  poet,  not  a  scio- 
list ;  a  maker  of  imaginative  work,  of  which 
our  connoisseurs  are  very  proud  to  know  the 
glossary,  and  something  of  its  date  and  his- 
tory. The  knowledge  of  these  dilettanti  is 
l)ut  scientific, '  that  in  which  all  men  agree : 
knowledge  therefore  at  its  lowest  term ;  but 
the  individual  expression  of  the  poet  is  the 
highest,'  the  expression  of  the  man  himself 
and  not  of  his  scholasticism.  He  developes 
thoughts  that  other  men  may  know;  he 
does  not  '  know,'  he  eeee^  and  so  produces 
elements  for  knowledge,  widening  creation. 
In  architecture  all  this  individual  expression 
is  by  work,  and  so  the  craftsman,  liberated 
and  allowed  to  think,  and  to  create  while 
working,  is  the  only  hope  of  architecture. 
Connoisseurs  and  draughtsmen  are  the  men 
of  science ;  architectural  therefore  only  '  at 
the  lowest  term.' 

A  few  years  since  the  Ordinary  of  New- 
^te  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  'The 
Times '  commending  a  new  workmen's  club 
at  Westminster ;  where,  as  he  said,  the  Hall 
had  been  recently '  built  by  the  working  men 
themselves;'  and  'not  only  so,  they  were 
their  own  architects.'  This  transaction  was 
referred  to  in  'The  Quarterly  Review'  as 
'  the  latest  instance  of  true  building  master 
workmanship ; '  the  workmen,  as  in  times  of 
art,  conducting  their  own  work  without  a 
drawing-master's  interference.  The  Reve- 
rend Ordinary's  statement  that '  the  building 
is  very  handsome '  was  judiciously  omitted  ; 
but  that '  the  plans  and  elevations  had  been 
beautifnlly  drawn  by  one  of  the  members ' 
was  said  to  make  this  workman's  'little  front 
more  satisfactory  and  respectable  than  the 
Charinff  Cross  Hotel  or  the  Royal  Academy 
facade. 

For  several  centuries  the  workmen  have 
been  banished  from  the  realms  of  art,  and 
systematically  hindered  from  their  old,  intel- 
ligent co-operation  in  artistic  building  work. 
At  length  there  is  a  slight  but  hopeful  indi- 
cation of  a  change ;  lise  medieval  masters, 
they  design  and  work  together'  by  them- 
selves. Of  course  their  brother  '  artists,'  the 
'  superior  class,'  were  quick  to  recognise  and 
welcome  this  endeavour  to  improve  the  work- 
ing men's  condition ;  and  to  cheer  the  first 
aspiring  effort  of  the  men  who ' do  the  work' 
for  which  they '  get  the  praise,'  and  by  whose 
aid  they  gain  their  own  position  in  the  world. 


Here  was  an  opportunity  for  manifesting  in 
a  firentle  way  their  own  superiority.  Unhap- 
pily they  missed  it  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  assembled  to  discuss  and  to 
repudiate  'The  Hope  of  English  Architec- 
ture,' the  workman's  feeble  but  spontaneous 
undertaking  was  received  with  derision  by 
the  whole  body,  just  as  we  have  heard  they 
treat  a  fellow  architect's  professional  designs ; 
and  thus  ingenuously  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be  '  inferior.' 

The  critic's  circumspect  approval  of  the 
method  of  this  workman's  work  has  been 
described  as  'admiration'  of  the  architectu- 
ral result,  and  as  adducing  the  small  front 
as '  the  one  successful  effort  of  modern  archi- 
tecture.' We  are  dealing  with  a  class  of 
men  who  'may  not  use  their  intellects;* 
and  so  are  possibly  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween 'effort'  and  ' success,' or  to  perceive 
that  when  a  method  is  approved  there  is 
no  necessary  reference  to  result  All  that 
was  said  in  the  Review  might  be  ad- 
vanced without  the  slightest  knowledge 
or  examination  of  the  building.  This 
was  designed  by  working  men  in  some- 
what of  the  medieval  working  master's  way, 
and  thus  is  evidently  far  '  more  satisfactory 
and  respectable '  than  the  neighbouring  pro- 
ductions of  the  drawing-masters'  Institute. 
Indeed  some  delicate  apology  is  due  to  the 
Portcullis  Club  for  the  degrading  and  un- 
kind comparison.  The  working  members 
of  the  club  did  not  deface  a  dignified  and 
monumental  composition,  like  Lord  Bur- 
lington's well-studied  elevation,  nor  erect  an 
imitation  of  a  royal  monument  and  a  me- 
morial cross  as  an  hotel  advertisement,  and 
tavern  sign. 

Returning  to  the  Institute,  we  find  the 
late  President  thus  gravely  cautious :  '  With 
regard  to  the  question  oi  vernacular  archi- 
tecture, they  should  each  do  the  best  they 
could,  according  to  the  ability  God  had 
given  them.'  Under  the  present '  graphic  * 
system  no  one  knows  what  latent  architec- 
tural ability  our  modern  architects  possess. 
In  many  a  drawing-master's  office  there  may 
be  some  undiscovered  Phidias  or  Vischer 
who  in  a  workman's  shop  might  be  deve- 
loped as  a  real  artist ;  but  God  has  certainly 
not  given  even  men  like  these  ability  to  make 
a  dozen  buildings  at  a  time,  all  works  of  art. 
Still  further,  the  late  President  most  candid- 
ly declared  that, '  as  it  is,  five  pupils  oat  of 
six  sent  to  architects  are  worth  nothing  in 
the  world  ;  and ' — ^let  the  public  note  this 
thorough  and  authoritative  condemnation  of 
themselves  and  of  the  present  system — *  they 
stood  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  on  as  any 
one  else.' 

A  second  connoisseur,  Sir  Edmund  Bee- 
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kett,  a  most  friendly  correspondent  of  the 
Institute,  considers  that  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  evasion  of  the  question  is  a  '  declara- 
tion that  the  idea  of  vemacalar  architecture 
ever  again  existing  is  absurd/  And  he  adds, 
'  The  present  confusion  or  universality  of 
styles,  which  we  must  take  as  a  datum  or 
fact  beyond  contending  against,  may  be  a 
cause  of  the  decline  and  almost  disappear- 
ance of  any  public  architectural  criticism.' 

Very  true;  since  modem  buildings  are 
but  inartistic  and  chaotic  compositions,  each 
beholder  may  object  to  or  approve  of  them 
exactly  as  his  individual  whimsy  dictates. 
Critics  can  regard  with  thoughtfulness,  and 
judge  with  great  respect  a  work  of  veritable 
art;  but  inartistic,  imitative  buildings  are 
mere  matters  of  scholasticism  or  caprice, 
and  then  of  trade;  and,  save  as  warnings, 
not  worth  notice.  Criticism  has  in  them  no 
valid  occupation;  they  are  things  of  what 
the  connoisseurs  call  ^  taste,'  of  costliness 
and  luxury,  of  fashionable  names  or  styles, 
and  even  of  a  grim  or  sumptuous  ecclesio- 
logy.  Many  a  draughtsman  has  attained  to 
what  is  reckoned  'eminence'  by  sanctimo- 
nious pandering  to  the  silly,  wholly  inartistic 
High  Church  school. 

The  candid  mentor  also  wrote  to  the  as- 
sembled architects:  . 

Whatever  you  do,  don^t  call  yourselves 
*  artists.'  An  artist  is  a  man  who  executes, 
whether  he  more  or  less  designs  besides ;  and 
ranges  from  a  Phidias  or  Apelles  down  to  a 
ballet-dancer  or  a  cook.  You  are  artists  in 
respect  of  your  drawings,  but  not  in  respect 
of  the  buildings  made  from  them ;  and  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  power  of  drawing  nice  architec- 
tural pictures  and  the  power  of  producing  fine 
buildings. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  a  ready  writer  and 
a  lecturer  on  building.  In  his  books  there 
is  abundant  useful  information;  he  might 
even  claim  to  be  the  recognized  Vitruvius 
of  the  period.  Among  other  things  he  tells 
us : 

Critics  may  be  right  in  saying  that  the  mo- 
.  dern  and  increasing  severance  between  working 
and  general  superintendence,  and  designing, 
tends  not  to  exalt  architecture,  as  its  profes- 
sors pretend  it  does,  but  to  decade  it  more 
and  more  into  a  trade  for  making  money  by 
the  help  of  clerks.  But  the  public,  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  a  little  of 
these  subjects  for  themselves,  must  take  archi- 
tectsjas  they  are.  In*splte  of  all  that  is  said 
at  'opening  festivities,'  and  other  occasions 
when  people  meet  to  glorify  one  another,  no- 
body can  hear  building  talked  about  among 
friends  without  seeing  that  there  is  a  deep 
and  settled  conviction  that  the  much  talked 
of  *Hope  of  Architecture'  is  'little  but  de- 
spair.' 


To  this  condition,  then,  the  connoisseurs 
have  brought  us.  But  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
is  himself  an  architect ;  he  has  '  substantially 
designed  sundry  churches,  and  other  build- 
ings of  considerable  size.'  Of  these  the 
plans  are  good  enough,  the  '  graphic '  eleva- 
tions are  sufficiently  'correct,'  and  all  the 
work  is  solid  and  well  done;  the  buildings 
are  however  wholly  destitute  of  true  artistic 
feeling,  they  are  coarse  and  dull.  The  rail- 
way churches  at  Peterborough  and  Don- 
caster  might  have  been  designed  by  some 
ambitious,  unimaginative  engineer,  without 
artistic  faculty  or  power,  who  had  gathered 
his  details  from  books,  with  no  perception 
of  propriety  or  scale ;  thus  illustrating  with 
peculiar  force  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  dictum, 
that  'there  is  no  connection  between  the 
power  of  making  architectural  drawings  and 
the  power  of  producing  fine  buildings.' 

Two  designs  for  the  restoration  of  the 
west  end  of  St.  Albans  Abbev  Church  have 
recently  been  published.  One  is  by  an 
architect ;  and  is  as  weak  as  any  other  pro- 
duct of  the  Institute;  mere  accidental 
features  being  made  essential  elements  of 
the  design.  But  the  rejected  elevation 
seems  a  work  of  power  and  graceful  fancy 
when  compared  with  the  design  accepted 
from  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  TMs  design  is 
just  the  sort  of  thing  that  some  '  small  archi- 
tect' would  set  his  youngest  clerk  to  do,  to 
keep  him  out  of  further  mischief.  The 
whole  plan  is  wrong  as  a  restoration  of  the 
west  end  of  the  church ;  which  needs,  what 
the  old  builders,  it  appears,  intended  to  sup- 
ply, two  towers  extending  north  and  south 
entirely  beyond  the  line  of  the  aisle  walls. 
The  nave  is  so  protracted,  westward,  that 
the  end  seems  almost  to  be  lost  in  distance. 
The  eye,  in  memory  at  least — and  memory 
is  always  acting  as  a  most  efficient  element 
in  architectural  appreciation — does  not  re- 
tain a  sense  of  limitation;  and  the  long 
nave  appears  to  be,  without  an  obvious 
termination,  undefined.  The  towers  would 
give  this  mark  of  limitation;  they  would 
also  make  the  west  front  half  as  wide  and, 
on  an  average,  half  as  high  again,  as  in  its 
present  form;  thus  rendering  it  a  suitable 
facade  and  frontispiece  for  so  important  and 
so  large  a  building.  The  towers  would  also 
be  distinctive  features  to  associate  with  the 
larger  tower  at  the  cross;  and  thus  would 
bring  the  structure  into  unity  as  a  completed 
composition. 

To  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  there  is  due  .the 
greatest  credit  for  his  generous  care  of  the 
cathedral,  for  his  wise  suggestion  of  the 
high  pitched  roof,  and  for  the  structural 
improvements  that  he  has  directed ;  but  the 
present  scheme  too  painfully  reminds  us  of 
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the  fact  that  nature  has  its  eqaitable  limits 
for  its  gifts  to  individual  men.  A  most  suc- 
cessful advocate,  a  copious  correspondent, 
and  an  accurate  horologist  might  well  be 
satisfied  that  the  constructive  faculty  is 
added  to  his  numerous  accomplishments, 
and  might  have  left  this  western  front  to 
artisans,  whenever  thej  are  found,  who, 
though  without  a  quarter  of  his  general 
ability,  should  have  creative  power  in  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  work  in  stone. 
Distinctly  he  has  missed  his  way;  his  new 
design  is  utterly  beneath  the  lowest  criti- 
cism. But  Sir  Edmund  backs  his  enter- 
prise with  an  unlimited  supply  of  funds; 
and  as  he  is,  moreover,  hopelessly  uncon- 
scious, and  artistically  undisceming,  it  is 
difficult  to  blame  a  man  so  zealous,  and  in 
such  a  painful  case.  Indeed  the  clerics  in 
authority  are  the  great  culprits;  they  are 
trustees  for  the  nation,  and  the  sanction 
they  have  given  to  this  most  ridiculous  and 
yet  presumptuous  scheme  is  certainly  a 
violation  of  their  public  trust  The  three 
western  doorways  at  St.  Albans  are  unique 
and  exquisite  examples  of  progressive  medi- 
eval art;  worth,  unrestored,  far  more  than 
all  the  labour  to  be  spent  upon  the  west 
front  of  the  church ;  in  fact  a  new  west  end 
contrived  expressly  to  enclose,  and  so  pre- 
serve them  would  be  the  most  judicious 
and  appropriate  completion  of  the  building. 
To  *  restore '  these  portals  would  be  mutila- 
tion and  destruction.  Were  the  authorities 
at  Bloomsbary  to  allow  some  wealthy  con- 
noisseur, entirely  without  a  plastic  artist's 
insight  and  ability  —  *an  artist,'  as  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  warns  us,  *in  his  draw- 
ings only' — to  inflict  his  incapacity  upon 
the  Elgin  marbles,  and  *  restore '  them,  they 
would  but  equal  the  diocesan  chancellor  and 
the  cathedral  clergy  at  St  Albans  in  their 
stolid  infidelity  to  a  great  artistic  trust 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  tells  the  world  that 
his  design  is  popular;  but  then  we  have 
just  heard,  on  good  professional  authority, 
that  *the  public  actually  prefer  inferior 
architecture.'  Sir  Edmund,  therefore,  might 
judiciously  beware. 

There  was  at  Don  caster  some  years  ago 
a  dignified  and  simple  parish  church,  the 
work  of  master  masons,  Duilt  in  an  artistic 
way.  This  church  has  been  destroyed ;  and 
in  its  place  there  is  an  architectural  full- 
sized  model,  made  to  show  what  modem 
connoisseurs  and  architects  consider  an 
eclectic,  sumptuous  imitation  of  the  style 
of  medieval  masonry;  and  manufactured 
with  whatever  finery  might  make  a  pretty 
building.  In  the  sphere  of  art,  according 
to  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  valuable  letter  to 
the  Institute,  it  is  entirely  without  worth; 


but  still  it  is  a  leading  case  in  connois- 
seurship,  and  professional  design. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate.  We  learn  from 
special  advocates  of  the  Profession,  at  the 
Royal  Institute,  that  modern  architects  are 
*not  artists'  in  respect  of  their  buildings, 
and  that  these  buildings  are  for  the  most 
part '  sickly  and  lukewarm ; '  that  *  five-sixths 
of  those  who  enter  the  profession  are  worth 
nothing  in  the  world;'  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, 'they  are  good  enough'  for  anything 
the  public  want,  or  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  understand,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  national,  artistic,  architectural 
speech  is  utterly  impossible,  and  criticism 
is  absurd ;  that  without  capital  no  working 
man  can  be  divinely  gifted,  and  from  this 
it  follows  that  the  '  Hope '  of  English  archi- 
tecture is  expressly  '  with  the  capital ; '  that 
our  present  architectural  practice  is  injuri- 
ous, and  that  drawing-masters  have  degraded 
architecture  te  a  trade;  that  though  *an 
immense  number'  of  our  contemporary 
architects  are  'destroyers  of  architecture, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  the  public  must 
yet  teke  them  as  they  are;'  and  that  the 
late  President,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  in 
despair. 

But  besides  all  this,  it  is  judiciously  ad- 
mitted that  'to  each  work  an  architect 
should  give  his  whole  time  and  thoughts;^ 
that  the  old  workman  who  did  this  built 
nothing  bad  and  most  things  excellent ;  and 
that,  sdthough  the  state  of  science  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was  com- 
paratively low,  these  medieval  master- 
builders,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  our 
modem  draughtsmen,  always  'show  instinc- 
tive sentiment  and  knowledge  in  their  art ; ' 
and  further  that  'The  Quarterly  Reviewer 
has  done  something  in  directing  attention 
te  this  difference  between  the  old  workman 
and  the  modem  architect' 

These  are  the  candid  statements  of  the 
architectural  Profession  and  their  friends. 
We  have  the  case  against  the  present  system 
perfectly  established  by  its  most  conspicuous 
votaries;  who  acknowledge  that  the  undi- 
rected medieval  master  workman  was  the 
author  of  the  works  that  all  the  world  for 
centuries  has  rejoiced  in.  Why  cannot  we 
adopt  the  workman's  perfectly  efficient 
system  now?  The  mere  inquiry,  after  onr 
protracted  contemplation  of  a-  moribund 
profession,  gives  a  sense  of  cheerfulness 
and  life.  We  really  have  a  hope,  'not 
seen  as  yet,'  but  peif ectly  substential ;  and 
the  abolition  of  the  drawing-master's  trade 
will  be  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  a  general 
architectural  revival. 

A  recent  article  in  'The  Builder,'  criti- 
cizing 'The   Profession   of  an  Architect,' 
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supplies  the  latest  evidence  of  the  sub- 
stantial concord  between  leading  advocates 
of  the  profession  and  The  British  Quar- 
terly Reviewer.  Superficial  readers  may 
discover  in  it  only  symptoms  of  hostility, 
but  these  are  trivialities.  Wherever  truth 
is  absolutely  on  one  side,  the  adversary  has, 
in  equity,  some  license;  no  one  complains; 
he  must  say  something,  and  he  commonly 
•convicts  himself,  adding  new  volume  to  the 
overwhelming  testimony  that  he  seeks  to 
controvert. 

Our  accurate  quotation*  of  the  contrast 
that  Sir  Edward  Watkin  indicates  between 
Oeorge  Stephenson's  good  simple  work  for 
mere  day  wages,  and  the  'professional' 
charges  of  a  modem  engineer  appears  to  be 
a  grievance.  *The  special  di&rence  and 
expense  attending  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way it  was  of  course  convenient ' — we  have 
had  this  phrase  before — *to  leave  out  of 
sight'  As  if  they  could  be  out  of  mtW. 
But  then  Sir  Edward  Watkin  wrote  for 
ordinary  people;  he  has  only  failed  to 
make  the  matter  clear  to  the  '  unintelligent ' 
profession.  Possibly  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
can  inform  *The  Builder,'  or  the  Institute, 
by  letter,  how  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  shrewd 
•comparison  should  be  applied;  and  he 
might  use  the  Tay  bridge  as  a  convenient 
illustration  of  professional  responsibility, 
■and  of  its  method,  and  success. 

*  The  Builder '  also  takes  exception  to  our 
solemn  illustration  of  an  *  architectural  lamp- 
post.' f  *To  pick  out  some  apparently 
stupid  thing,  its  surroundings  not  being 
referred  to,  that  some  architect  has  done, 
and  represent  it  as  the  common  practice 
of  architects,  is  in  plain  English  little  better 
than  lying.'  The  'plain  English'  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  our  remark's;  but,  like 
previous  quotations  from  *The  Builder,'  it 
has  all  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  gracefulness 
•of  thought  and  style.  However,  if  the 
writer  in  *The  Builder'  had  attended  to 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  teaching,  he  would 
have  known  that  modern  buildings  when 
designed  by.  architects  are  *not  artistic,' 
they  'certainly  are  not  satisfactory,'  and 
'*no  one  goes  to  see  them.'  All  of  them 
are  consequently  'stupid  things;'  to  'pick 
out,'  therefore,  would  be  needless;  any 
random  specimen  will  do  to  illustrate  the 
'common  practice  of  architects.'  As  to 
the  special  lamp-post,  we  are  told  that  'it 
is  intended  not  merely  to  carry  a  lamp  but 
as  a  termination  to  a  balustrade,  and  any- 
thing that  was  not  tolerably  bulky  would 


*  See  British  Quarterly  Review,  April, 
1880. 
t  Ibid. 


look  exceedingly  weak.'  Our  readers  whon 
they  pass  Trafalgar  Square  will  recognize 
in  the  stone  monumental  lamp-posts  and 
the  little  coping  wall,  the  approved  profes- 
sional proportion  of  a  'termination  to  a 
balustrade.' 

We  may  however  take  another  lamp  de- 
sign, from  the  great  architectural  gewgaw 
in  the  Euston  road ;  a  bunch  of  fine  large 
lamps  set  on  the  high,  projecting  corner  of 
a  balustrade.  This  seeming  galaxy  is  all  a 
sham,  and  wholly  useless,  save  as  an  ex- 
pensive daylight  show ;  not  one  of  its  five 
lamps  is  ever  lighted.  It  is  placed,  indeed, 
exactly  where  no  light  can  be  required,  and 
as  far  towards  the  moon  as  possible.  Is  it 
not  '  stupid,'  quite  professional ;  and  fit  to 
match  the  lamp-posts  in  Trafalgar  Square  ? 
Yet  no  one  has  objected  to  it;  and  the 
hotel  design  throughout  is  just  as  full  of 
unperceived  absurdity.  But  what  could  the 
poor  drawing-master  do?  It  was  his  'busi- 
ness ; '  he  had  fifty  other  buildings  to  make 
sketches  for.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  says  he 
was  '  the  greatest  of  modern  Gothic  archi- 
tects,' and  here  we  have  a  specimen  of  his 
most  conspicuous  work.  He  evidently  had 
abundant  capital,  and  so,  as  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  would  say,  he  might  be  most '  divinely 
gifted ; '  yet  his  work  is  worse  than  nothing, 
a  display  of  senseless  ornament,  intended  to 
delight  the  tavern  speculators  and  the 
'tasteful'  public.  The  poor  parish  lamp 
looks  far  more  '  satisfactory  and  respectable.' 

'  One  •  of  the  Reviewer's  main  charges 
against  modem  architects  is  that  they  are 
paid  much  more  than  there  is  any  reason  to 
suppose  the  medieval  architects  were  paid ; 
and  for  this  cause  he  evidently  regards  the 
modern  architect  as  a  base  and  grovelling 
personage.'  No  ;  the  objection  is  that 
modern  architects — the  great  majority  of 
whom,  as  their  late  President  has  told  us, 
are  *  worth  nothing  in  the  world,'  but  are 
'  destroyers  of  architecture  and  the  disgrace 
of  the  age ' — ^get  any  pay  at  all.  Even  the 
'lukewarm,  sickly'  few  receive  immensely 
more  than  they  are  worth.  The  medieval 
master  had  fair  pay  for  *  wonderful '  artistic 
work ;  the  building  work  of  modern  draw- 
ing-masters, men  'not  alive  to  their  profes- 
sion,' is  entirely  '  inartistic,'  as  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  has  so  clearly  shown.  Yet  for  each 
inartistic  building  they  receive  a  rate  of 
payment  far  beyond  what  satisfied  the 
medieval  artist.  And  besides  '  The  Builder ' 
does  'admit,  and  with  regret,  that  there  is 
not  a  little  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice, by  architects  who  have  attained  reputa- 
tion, of  taking  more  work  than  they  can 
possibly  give  proper  thought  to,  or  can  even 
see  to  themselves  at  all,  and  having  it  done 
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en  masse  by  a  number  of  subordinates.'  It 
is  not  merely,  as  is  further  said,  that '  there 
are  small  architects  who  do  dirty  jobs,'  for 
all  our  architects  are  small;  but  they  are 
'  architects  of  reputation '  who  are  thus  dis- 
reputable ;  and  what  contractors  say  about 
'commissions'  taken,  even  claimed  from 
them,  by  *  architects  of  known  respecta- 
bility' is  very  much  in  keeping  with  this 
'  regrettable,'  but  quite  '  admitted  practice 
of  architects  who  have  attained  reputation.' 
Those  who  lead  in  the  profession,  and  are 
'  eminent,'  are  thus,  to  use  the  diction  of 
*'  The  Builder,'  '  in  the  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  is  credited  with  work 
which  he  cannot  himself  find  time  to  design 
or  look  after ;  and  is  precluded  from  giving 
his  bftildings  that  degree  of  thought  which 
he  ought  to  consider  as  rightfully  demanded 
from  him.'  This  acknowledged  system  of 
'  unrighteousness,'  and  '  falsehood,'  and '  dis- 
honesty'—  we  collect  the  imputations  of 
apologists  for  the  Profession — is  'com- 
pensated for'  by  multiplied  percentages; 
and  the  system  and  its  '  compensation  do 
together  constitute  success  in  the  profession 
of  an  architect  Indeed  the  architectural 
profession  is  entirely  founded  on  the  hope 
of  prompt  participation  in  this  practice. 
Its  result  is,  chiefly,  that  the  quiet,  able 
men,  who  might  be  artist-builders,  real 
architects,  are  overlooked;  and  that  our 
buildings,  public  and  domestic,  are,  as  works 
of  art,  '  worth  nothing  in  the  world.'  Im- 
pressed with  this  pernicious  and  *  disgrace- 
ful' state  of  things,  'The  Builder'  says: 
'The  practice  of  architectural  design  by 
proxy  exists  to  far  too  large  an  extent ;  and 
if  the  critic  had  directed  his  shafts  mainly 
against  this  he  might  have  done  some  good.' 
And  now  we  seek  especially  to  satisfy  this 
conscientious,  humble-minded  invitation. 

'The  case  of  Crossland  v.  Outhwaite, 
tried  at  Kingston,  February  2,  1881,  be- 
fore Lord  Coleridge  and  a  special  jury  of 
the  county  of  Surrey,  is  of  some  public 
interest  from  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  charges  made  by  professional 
architects.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  sought 
to  recover  from  the  defendant  a  sum  of 
about  £300  in  respect  of  plans  and  drawings 
made  and  work  done  by  the  former  in  his 
capacity  of  architect  for  the  latter.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  himself, 
that  the  plans  were  prepared  not  by  that 
gentleman,  nor  even  under  his  personal 
supervision,  but  by  another  person  whose 
name  was  attached  to  the  drawings.  The 
plaintiff,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
strange  discrepancy  by  asserting  that  the 
actual  draughtsman  of  the   plans  was  em-  I 


ployed  by  him  as  his  clerk  at  an  annual 
salary  of  £200,  and  that  it  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  for  architects 
thus  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
other  persons  in  the  preparation  of  plans, 
while  considering  themselves  fully  entitled 
to  be  paid  as  if  £ey  had  devoted  their  own 
personal  attention  to  the  business.  This 
theory,  which  Lord  Coleridge  designated  as 
novel  as  it  was  dangerous,  is  not,  let  us  hope,' 
'  one  which  is  frequently  carried  into  prac- 
tice. .  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  to  have  received 
some  kind  of  sanction  more  or  l^s  formal 
from  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
But,  as  was  pointed  out  very  forcibly  by  the 
learned  judge,  it  is  not  competent  for  a 
number  of  gentlemen  meeting  together  in 
Conduit  Street  to  impose  terms  upon  the 
British  public  which  are  totally  at  variance 
with  elementary  propositions  of  law.     The 

i'ury,  without  requiring  a  summing  up  from 
lis  lordship,  refused  to  adopt  the  extraordi- 
nary version  of  the  duties  of  an  architect 
propounded  by  the  plaintiff.'  ('The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.') 

Then,  referring  to  the  taking  of  '  commis- 
sions,' 'The  Builder'  does  not  foolishly 
deny  a  well-known  fact ;  but  gently  says : 
'We  have  always  failed  in  endeavours  to 
obtun  precise  statements  when  such  charges 
have  been  broadly  made.'  Most  probably ; 
and  no  doubt,  before  the  late  Commissions  . 
issued,  all  the  representatives  of  Oxford, 
Macclesfield,  and  Gloucester,  would  have 
made  a  similarly  relevant  reply  to  a  sugges- 
tion that  their  several  constituencies  were 
venal.  But  in  the  way  of  business,  and  the 
profession  is  '  a  business,'  a  '  commission '  is 
not  held  to  be  a  bribe ;  the  word  is  wholly 
different;  and  thus  extremely  pious  per- 
sons, who  are  greatly  shocked  at  bribery, 
will  take  and  give  '  commissions,'  and  resent 
the  imputation  of  unrighteousness.  Nor 
are  the  higher  grades  of  what  is  called  suc- 
cess at  all  times  kept  within  the  path  of 
honour  and  of  honesty.  Inferior  men  in 
point  of  talent  may  be  sea-green  incorrup- 
tibles;  and  others,  though  accounted  emi- 
nent, may  be,  in  '  business,'  quite  unsound. 
Indeed  to  be  a  pluralist  is  something  of  a 
commendation  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects;  and  men  get  medals 
when  they  '  take  more  work  than  they  can 
possibly  g^ve  proper  thought  to,  or  can  even 
attend  to  themselves  at  all.' 

In  January,  18VV,  'The  Times'  published 
a  copious  and  interesting  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  'Commissions.'  From  this 
correspondence  we  will  make  a  few  con- 
densed quotations,  as  they  illustrate  the 
practice    of    the    architectural    profession. 
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First,  Sir  Edmuiid  Beckett,  with  his  usoal 
ready  testimonj,  writes :  '  The  best  class  of 
i^nts  of  all  kinds,  probably  a  small  majo- 
rity of  the  whole,  repudiate  the  practice  of 
takiDg  commissions  as  dishonest  and  unjos- 
tifiable.'  And  'A  London  Parson,'  having 
'  had  experience  in  church  building,  believes 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  architect 
not  only  gets  his  five  per  cent  commission 
from  his  employer,  but  also  a  commission 
from  various  tradesmen  for  every  article  of 
furniture,  from  an  organ  to  a  hassock ;  and 
may  be  from  the  builders  also.  Unti]  archi- 
tects are  more  honourable,  their  profession 
will  always  occupy  a  secondary  rank,  even 
if  it  be  not  regarded  as  among  trades  rather 
than  professions.' 

Then  come  four  letters  from  the  Institute. 
One  *■  Fellow,'  with  absurd  omniscience,  de- 
clares that  he  is  '  sure  no  such  practices  are 
carried  on  by  members  of  the  Institute ; '  a 
cautious,  inefficient  limitation.  Another 
'Fellow'  says  that  'whatever  some  indivi- 
duals may  have  done,  such  a  practice  would, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  in- 
sure the  expulsion  of  the  offender.'  There 
must  be  then  '  a  practice '  among  architects 
to  which  these  'rules'  refer;  and  yet  the 
third  Fellow  rebukes  the  '  London  Parson ' 
for  stating  *  his  "  belief  "  in  the  "  undoubted 
fact"  that  architects  do  such  things;'  and 
further  says  that  'the  Institute  not  only 
condemns  such ' — incredible — '  conduct  as  it 
deserves^  but  would  expel  any  member  who 
practises  it,'  while  the  fourth  Fellow, — the 
'President,' — declares  that  the  practice — 
which  '  according  to  the  rules  of ^  the  Insti- 
tute insures  expulsion  —  is  absolutely  un- 
known to  architects  as  a  body.'  But  why, 
if  there  are  no  transgressors,  are  the  rules  ? 
Undoubted  virtue  needs  no  threatening  law. 
There  is  suspicion  even  at  the  Institute. 

The  tradesmen  then  give  evidence,  dis- 
tinctly, of  the  fact : 

As  Builders  and  Contractors  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  know  something  of  the  matter.  We 
do  not  allege  our  'belief,'  but  we  state  our 
experience — and  we  are  sure  the  building 
trade  generally  can  bear  out  our  statement — 
that  the  practice  which  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  repudi- 
ates not  only  exists,  but  is  common;  and 
that  architects  are  not  above  receiving  com- 
missions on  ffoods  supplied  for  works  exe- 
cuted under  their  direction.  It  is  quite  usual 
for  architects  to  name  in  their  bills  of  quan- 
tities and  specifications  certain  firms  by 
whom  particular  ffoods  are  to  be  supplied,  or 
certain  portions  of  the  work  performed ;  and 
the  firms  so  named  allow  a  large  'discount' 
on  all  orders  so  received.  Perhaps  some 
architects  draw  a  distinction  between  'dis- 
counts '  and  '  commissions.' 


Again,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  writes : 

I  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  dignity  of 
the  Institute — to  which  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the 
British  Architects  belong — or  its  pre-eminence 
over  other  such  societies  which  are  not  so  Royal. 
But  the  practical  question  just  now,  is  not 
their  dignity,  but  their  power  to  prevent  even 
their  own  members,  and  a  fortiori  architects 
generally,  from  doing  that  which  they  corpo- 
rately  denounce,  but  which  the  contractors, 
who  are  infinitely  better  witnesses,  declare  is 
common,  and  that  all  the  building  trades  will 
say  so.  After  all  that  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, it  is  simply  idle  and  ridiculous,  if  not 
something  worse,  for  architects  to  go  on  pub- 
lishing their  rules  against  a  practice  wnich 
they  know  very  well  they  can  do  nothing  to 
prevent,  and  which  those  who  suffer  from  it 
say  is  becoming  impossible  to  withstand,  and 
is  destroying  aU  legitimate  and  moral  business. 
They  do  not  tell  us  of  a  single  member  they 
have  even  tried  for  it,  much  less  of  any  one 
they  have  expelled;  and  if  they  did,  what 
particular  harm  would  it  do  him,  or  how  much 
less  would  he  demand  his  bribes  afterwards  ? 

They  do  not  see  too  that  any  quantity  of 
such  negative  evidence  from  'respectable' 
members  of  their  own  body  proves  nothing  to 
the  point.  The  only  evidence  worth  having  is 
from  those  who  are  forced  to  pay,  not  from 
those  who  say  they  do  not  receive? 

Can  it  be  that  this  so  '  practical '  and  well- 
informed  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  the  writer 
in  'The  Builder'  who  has  'always  failed  to 
obtain  precise  statements  when  such  charges 
have  been  broadly  made '  ? 

The  correspondence  ends  with  reiterated 
negations,  'proving  nothing  to  the  point,' 
from  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects ;  and  then  '  The  Times ' 
'  deplores  the  state  of  things.' 

'The  Builder,'  in  its  article  of  June  12, 
1880,  says  that '  the  charge  of  taking  com- 
missions from  tradesmen,  as  generally  made, 
is  remarkable  equally  for  impudence  and 
ignorance.'  If  our  readers  can  find  time  to 
refer  to  this  article  and  to  the  letter  we  have 
quoted  from  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  they  will 
probably  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
two  publications  the  writer  is  the  same ;  the 
versatile  Sir  Edmund  merely 

Shifting  his  side  (as  a  lawyer  knows  how), 

when  specially  retained ;  and  showing  thus 
what  credit  should  be  given  to  professional 
denials. 

These  denials  are  in  fact  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  what  has  recently  been  said  about 
the  low  morality  and  intellectual  deficiency 
of  the  profession.  An  exception  has  how- 
ever just  appeared ;  we  welcome  and  record 
one  instance  of  good  sense  and  honourable 
feeling.  Mr.  John  McLachlan,  in  his  Presi- 
dential Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of 
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the  Edinbargh  Architectural  AsBociatioo,  on 
the  17th  November,  1880,  said: 

It  18  within  my  own  knowledge  that  there 
are  men  belonging  to  our  profession  who 
^  habitually  undertake  work  for  a  nominal  fee 
*  to  the  client,  but  who  make  the  same  client 
pay  the  amount  of  three  or  four  fees  by  mani- 
pulating the  items  in  the  schedules  with  the 
contractors  in  such  a  way  as  no  client  can 
detect.  The  thing  is  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful. The  commisuon  which  appears  in 
so  many  lawsuits  as  being  paid  to  architects 
is  the  surreptitious,  underhand,  disgraceful 
bribe  appliea  by  manufacturers,  patentees,  and 
other  proprietors  of  building  appliances,  to 
have  their  goods  introduced  into  buildings. 
The  leaven  of  this  corruption  works  in  divers 
ways.  Some  men,  calling  themselves  archi- 
tects, have  so  arranged  that  large  slices  of 
emolument  should  be  hidden  in  the  estin&ates, 
ultimately  to  pass  into  the  pocket  of  the  archi- 
tect. Such  a  form  of  wickedness  is  conscious 
of  its  blackness,  and  so  keeps  out  of  sight. 
If  the  architect  will  in  plain  words  inform  his 
employer  that  on  the  £100  roof  which  he  has 
just  designed  he  has  pocketed  £25  of  conunis- 
sion,  irrespective  of  his  fee,  I  shall  believe  he 
is  acting  as  an  honest  man.  Let  us  act  as 
upright  men,  and  I  venture  to  think  that,  in 
course  of  time,  we  shall  take  a  more  honour- 
able position  in  society. 

It  seems  then  from  this  Presidential  dictum, 
and  the  *•  London-  Parson's '  absolutely  coin- 
ciding testimony,  that  for  the  present  archi- 
tects should  diligently  seek  Hhe  lowest 
room.' 

The  reason  why  the  drawing-masters  can, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  pluralism  and  percentages, 
obtain  *  whatever  sums  their  grasping  natures 
prompt  them  to  demand,'  is  that  the  public 
are  so  '  perfectly  unfurnished  with  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  subject ' — we  continue  with 
*•  The  Builder ' — ^that  they  are  imposed  upon ; 
whereas  the  medieval  public  were  habitually 
well  instructed,  and  could  so  distinguish  art 
from  imitation  that  the  latter  had  no  chance. 
Art  only  was  accepted ;  and  becoming  plen- 
tiful, and  therefore  cheap,  the  hideous  waste 
of  temporary,  fashionable  imitations  was 
prevented.  It  is  true  that,  as  '  The  Builder ' 
says,  the  Poet  Laureate  receives  a  greater 
fortune  from  his  works  than  Milton  ever 
gained ;  but  then  he  is  a  poet,  and  deserves 
the  payment  Mr.  Tennyson  does  not  col- 
lect the  English  classics,  and  with  paste  and 
scissors  make  commercial  *■  sketches '  for  dra- 
matic or  idyllic  poems  as  the  orders  come, 
and  leave  them,  in  a  way  *The  Builder' 
deprecates,  to  be  'carried  out  in  a  semi- 
mechanical  system  by  a  number  of  clerks  and 
pupils ;  becoming  practically  a  mere  man  of 
business,  and  in  filling  his  purse  emptying  a 
^jjeat  deal  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling.'  The 
'  'ook-making  world  has  no  pretentious  class 


to  be  compared  with  modem  architects. 
The  public  can  read  books,  and  do  in  time 
appreciate  an  author's  worth  or  worthless- 
ness ;  a  few  well-written  pages  quickly  doom 
Montgomery's  'Satan;'  bnt  there  is  no 
homely  comprehension  of  artistic  work  to 
which  an  architectural  critic  may  appeal. 
There  is  no  architectural  vernacular;  Jhe 
public  are  pretending  to  use  Greek,  Italian, 
Early  English,  Norman  French,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  architectural  idioms,  of  which 
they  know  a  little  less  than  of  their  corre- 
lated literaiy  languages;  and  then  they 
grieve  that  there  is  no  advance  in  architec- 
tural art.  As  reasonably  look  for  'Areo- 
pagitica'  or  *Comus'  from  a  Zulu  or  a 
Bengalee. 

Uow  hard  it  is  to  get  broad  principles  of 
truth  well  lodged  in  narrow  minds.  We 
deprecate  the  evil  influence  of  draughtsman- 
ship, and  thereupon  *•  The  Builder '  says  that 
drawing  is  'proscribed,'  and  that  'a  mere 
stonemason  is  the  Reviewer's  notion  of  an 
architect'  Each  statement  is  of  course 
untrue ;  in  our  discussion  drawing  has  been 
kept  entirely  distinct  from  trading  draughts- 
manship. The  one  is  the  occasional  and 
subject  help  of  architectural  art ;  the  other 
has  become  its  treacherous  and  dominating 
substitute.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a 
'  beautiful '  design  and  yet  a  worthless  build- 
ing; while  from  rough  sketches,  such  as 
Honecort's,  coarse  in  execution,  and  appa- 
rently repulsive  in  design,  a  true  poetic  work- 
man could  produce  a  building  full  of  exqui> 
site  originality  and  art  In  due  subordination 
drawing  may  be  useful  to  the  workman,  but, 
as  Professor  Eer,  in  his  wise  moment,  said : 
'^In  proportion  to  the  skill  in  draughtsman- 
ship just  in  this  proportion  seems  to  be  the 
loss  of  the  solid  quantities  of  good  design ; ' 
the  details  and  the  carving  are  mechanical 
and  poor  just  as  the  draughtsmanship  is 
elaborate  and  clever.*  This  is  all  true,  bnt 
nothing  has  been  said  to  justify  the  notion 
formulated  by  'The  Builder,'  and  imputed 
to  ourselves,  '  that  such  a  building  as  the 
Parthenon  could  have  been  produced  with- 
out careful  delineation  and  even  calculation 
beforehand.'  This  absurd  suggestion  may 
commend  itself  to  specially  dull  people; 
others   will  discern    its    fallacy  and  folly. 


*  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  as  a  lawyer,  would  be 
able  to  inform  the  Institute,  and  to  assure  Pro- 
fessor Eer,  that  architecture  is  not  the  sole  suf- 
ferer from  excessive  '  draughtsmanship.'  '  Some 
day  we  shall  learn  the  great  truth,  that  plead- 
ings * — ^by  *  draughtsmen ' — are  the  curse  of  the 
law,  but  the  blessing  of  lawyers ;  '  that  is,  all 
pleadings  beyond  the  simplest  statement  of  the 
real  case '  (*The  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1881 : 
The  Ritualists  and  the  Law  '). 
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There  was,  certainly,  an  outline  drawing  for 
the  Parthenon,  to  give  the  general  propor- 
tions and  the  common  character  of  style; 
but  all  the  special  beauty  of  the  building 
was  emphatically  masons'  and  carvers^  and 
not  draughtsmen's  work.  The  drawing  for 
the  Parthenon  design  might  easily  be  done 
in  half  a  day,  and  at  our  usual  scale  for 
<lrawings  none  of  the  peculiar  artistic  merit 
of  the  building  would  be  indicated.  All  the 
curves  of  mouldings,  entasis,  and  stylobate 
are  purely  building  work ;  and  were  set  out, 
full  size,  by  the  chief  master  workmen,  with 
the  grace  and  delicate  refinement  that  the 
men  of  plastic  art  invent,  and  add  to  their 
mere  graphic  studies.  They  are  at  the 
building,  and  they  see  where  form,  beyond  the 
•draughtsmen's  lines,  and  various,  expressive 
modulation  should  be  given.  Modern  archi- 
tects do  not  create  but  only  copy  all  these 
things,  and  so  are  only  imitative  draughts- 
men ;  but  by  real  artists  they  were  all  worked 
out ;  and  workmen,  and  not  drawing-masters, 
formed  the  subtle  curves  which  give  the 
Parthenon  its  architectural  charm.  The  up- 
ward curvature  of  the  plinth  courses  was 
detected  at  the  building,  not  from  any  draw- 
ings, by  the  present  scholarly  surveyor  of  St. 
Paul's;  and  he  has  recently  exhibited  its 
value  at  the  western  front  of  the  Cathedral. 

Architecture  rises  into  art,  precisely  as  the 
sculpturesque  controls  and  dominates  the 
graphic  element,  and  when  the  thoughtful 
lapicide  and  carver  most  completely  rules 
and  guides  intelligent  artificers  and  draughts- 
men. At  the  Parthenon  the  carver  Phidias 
ruled,  and  like  the  Italian  Maitani,  this  most 
*  famous  workman ' '  directed  a  body  of  archi- 
tects and  stone  carvers.'  Thus,  it  was  to 
Phidias  and  others  of  his  handicraft,  and 
not  to  any  draughtsmanship,  that  the  sur- 
passing merits  of  the  Parthenon  are  due.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  how  is  it  that  in  our  own 
day  of  drawing- masters,  the  *  superior  class,' 
we  have  no  buildings  correspondingly  supe- 
rior to  the  Parthenon ;  or  even  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  once  at  Westminster,  or  to 
the  Abbey  choir  ?  Money  without  stint  is 
wasted  upon  '  ornamental '  buildings ;  gra- 
phic, wholly  inartistic,  and  of  merely  meretri- 
cious, transient  charm.  Perhaps  if  we  again 
acknowledge  the  '  inferior  class,'  and,  as  at 
Westminster  and  Athens,  let  a  working  man 
direct  our  work,  we  might  have  buildings  far 
less  costly,  and  yet  permanently  beautiful. 

No  work  of  labour  has  so  constant  and 
beneficent  an  influence  as  building  art  upon 
the  character  and  happiness  of  men.  By 
nature,  man  is  gifted  in  the  noblest  way  with 
aptitude  for  building.  All  men,  in  what- 
ever state,  are  bom  in  some  degree  artistic, 
and  they  naturally  show  their  rising  mentaj 


power  in  thoughtful  and  imaginative  build- 
ing work.  Each  nation,  from  some  local  ac- 
cident perhaps,  has  its  peculiar  form,  or 
'tongue,'  by  which  the  infinite  variety  of 
character  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in 
art ;  but  all  these  languages  of  work,  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Byzantine,  Norman,  Arabic,  and 
Gothic,  not  to  mention  less  familiar  forms  of 
building,  were  vernacular,  and  '  understanded 
of  the  people.'  Thus  they  have  produced 
expressive  works  of  art;  true  monumental 
buildings;  things  to  be  preserved;  created 
gems;  developments  of  life,  in  which  not 
manhood  only  but  the  Godhead  is  reflected. 
Through  predominating  drawing-masters  we 
have  lost  all  this,  and  we  have  gained  the 
Albert  Monument,  the  Hyde  Park  trophy. 

In  our  discussion,  therefore,  it  is  reassuring 
to  perceive  that  we  are  very  much  at  one 
with  the  late  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  said : 

At  all  great  periods  of  art,  however  different 
and  even  contrary  may  be  the  artistic  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  remains,  the  almost  super- 
human productions,  of  various  ages,  one  fact 
is  common  to  them  all;  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  the  works  of  men  who,  from  the  hum- 
blest to  the  most  exalted,  were  devoted  heart 
and  9oul,  absolutely  and  unreservedly,  to  their 
art;  and  with  whom  personal  advancement 
and  social  position  were  as  dust  in  the  balance 
when  weighed  against  the  perfection  of  the 
arts  to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance. 
Until  we  can  resuscitate  among  ourselves  the 
same  glorious  enthusiasm  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
another  great  period  of  architecture. 

But  considering  some  recent  efforts  to 
resuscitate  this  '  glorious  enthusiasm,'  it  was 
hard  to  find  the  late  President  continuing 
thus: 

Another  promoter  of  the  evils  we  deplore  is 
the  prevailing  style  of  architectural  criticism; 
for,  much  as  our  profession  is  held  up  to  scorn, 
one  rarely  sees  a  word  against  the  offal  of  our 
art,  which  is  the  great  disgrace  of  our  age. 
Nearly  all  which  appears  is  against  those  who 
are  enthusiastically  aiming  at  a  high  standard 
of  art.  These  are  singled  out  for  deprecia- 
tion ;  yet  this  obviously  has  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging those  who  employ  inefiicient  archi- 
tects, and  of  making  the  public  more  satisfied 
with  their  own  want  of  perception. 

The  question,  as  thus  stated  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  turns  on  the  expressions  ^  work '  and 
*art.'  What  is  the  work  of  modern  archi- 
tects that  so  arouses  their  exceptional  enthu- 
siasm? Is  it  the  same  work  that  the  old 
artist  masons,  none  of  whom  were  'inefiS- 
cient,'  were  engaged  in  '  heart  and  soul^  with 
no  regard  for  social  position  or  for  personal 
advancement '  ?  The  late  President  informed 
us  very  candidly  that  '  we  must  look  on  ar- 
chitecture as  a  business,'  and,  in  our  time. 
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baainesB  is  not  understood  to  be  condacted 
qaite  without  an  eye  to  social  position  and 
to  personal  advancement  In  fact  an  archi- 
tect is  said  to  become  '  eminent '  as  he  ad- 
vances his  position,  not  in  art,  for  he  is  '  not 
an  artist,'  bat  in  society,  which,  as  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott  declared,  has  not  the  slightest 
sense  of  art  The  modem  architect '  can  be 
an  artist  only  in  his  drawings,'  bat  the  old 
mason,  as  an  artist,  worked  in  stone,  and  not 
on  paper ;  and  so  when  the  modem  architect 
enthusiastically  aims  at  a  hiffh  standard,  his 
ambition  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
old  master  masons.  It  really  is  by  com- 
petition draughtsmanship,  and  not  by  build- 
ing work,  that  he  attains  to  his  '  superiority.' 
He  does  no  work,  Ms  not  an  artist  in  his 
buildings,'  but  by  his  well-prepared  and 
cleverly  selected  stock  of  patterns  he  obtains 
from  people  who,  as  the  late  President  him- 
self declared,  '  scarcely  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  good  architecture  and  bad,'  an 
undiscovered  number  of  commissions,  and 
the  consequent '  advancement' 

Agun,  in  the  old  workman  his  enthusiasm 
led  to  constant  personal  attention  and  de- 
votion heart  and  soul ;  but  in  the  modem 
architect  it  stops  at  admiration.  Thus  in 
former  times  the  *  master'  lived  at  home, 
and  with  his  work,  a  life  of  sympathy  and 
dignified  affection ;  but  the  modem  architect 
deserts  his  own  reputed  art,  and  trades  upon 
her  degradation. 

Possibly  some  architects  are  not  at  ease 
when  this  is  pointed  out  They  strive  pro- 
fessionally to  obtain  a  seeming  credit  for 
their  ill-conditioned  art ;  and  lavishly  bedeck 
their  buildings  with  expensive  ornament,  to 
make  them  fit  for  plutocratic  good  society. 
But  by  the  test  of  real  art  such  buildings 
have  no  character  at  all ;  and  when  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott  referred  to  ^architectural  offal,' 
that  which  first  occurs  as  worthy  of  the 
appellation  is  the  recent  meretricious  decora- 
tion of  cathedral  choirs. 

We  consequently  do  not  find  that  any 
modem  architects  are  aiming  at  a  '  high 
standard  of  work ; '  none  therefore,  for  such 
effort,  have  been  *  singled  out  for  deprecia- 
tion.' We  have  quoted  those  things  that 
are  prominent,  and  on  this  account  alone ; 
buildings  are  meant  to  be  observed,  and 
surely  not  in  silence,  nor  without  full  liberty 
of  judgment  Architects  should  never  feel 
aggrieved  when  they  are  criticised;  they 
would  hardly  wish  to  be  neglected.  Criti- 
cism, even  trenchant  and  depreciating  criti- 
cism, is  a  favour ;  and,  by  those  who  are 
aiming  at  a  high  standard,  should  at  least  be 
home  with  equanimity. 

It  mav  be  said  that  our  system  has  not 
failed ;  that  our  architecture  is  in  a  very  satis- 


factory state;  that  the  recent  criticisms  are 
false,  and  that  if  the  public  are  dissatisfied 
with  us,  as  we  are  tola,  it  only  shows  their 
ignorance  and  unreasonableness.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  architects  to  rest 
content  with  such  assurance.  It  would  not 
tend  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
them;  and  indeed  none  of  them  Mieve  it; 
for  though  each  may  consider  his  own  works 
excellent,  he  thinks  other  new  works  faulty, 
and  far  inferior  to  old  ones.  Architects  should 
remember  that,  unlike  painters  and  authors, 
the^  have  hitherto  almost  escaped  public 
criticism.  Those  who  had  the  necessary  know- 
ledge felt  they  could  not  with  propriety  criti- 
cise unfavourably  the  work  of  professional 
rivals;  and  amateur  criticism  was  generally 
valueless  from  ignorance.  A  great  deid  of  ^e 
architecture  pnduced  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
very  bad.  (*  House  Architecture.^  By  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.) 

For  these  gentlemen,  so  grievously  ne- 
glected by  the  critics,  there  should  be  all 
fair  consideration  in  their  graphic  work ;  but 
they  perversely  fail  to  comprehend  and  to 
accept  the  workman's  sovereignty  in  build- 
ing art  They  talk  of '  common  workmen ' 
as  if  these  alone  were  found  incapable ;  but 
we  have  common  architects ;  and  if  their  own 
opinion,  and  the  judgment  of  the  public,  on 
the  architectural  profession  and  their  works 
may  be  accepted,  they  are,  also,  very  slightly 
valued.  Though  it  is  quite  true  that,  as  an 
architectural  system,  the  Profession  is  *  held 
up  to  scorn,'  this  would  be  but  a  futile  under- 
taking if  their  bnildinffs  were  artistic.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  should  bear  in  luind  the 
teaching  of  their  friendly  connoisseur,  that 
they  are  never  artists  in  respect  of  what  they 
are  supposed  to  build,  but  only  in  respect  of 
drawings.  Even  architects  can  hardly  be 
enthusiastic  about  these.  The  late  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott^s  delusions — self-delusions — about 
architectural  enthusiasm,  must  have  raised  a 
smile  in  many  a  serving  draughtsman's  face, 
when  he  remembered  how  he  made  the 
drawings  which  the  *  architect  of  eminence ' 
had  used  to  gain  professional  success. 

In  criticising  works  by  the  Profession  we 
endeavour  to  ignore  the  individual  architect ; 
but  such  abstraction  is  impossible  when 
verbal  utterances  are  referred  to.  The  late 
President,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  is  in  remi- 
niscence specially  before  us,  was  a  man  of 
eminence  both  as  an  architectural  gramma- 
rian and  as  a  man  of  business ;  but,  l>efti<iea, 
he  was  distinguished  from  his  nearest  rivals 
by  his  freedom  from  their  High  Church  ^on- 
timent  or  affectation.  A  particularly  *  cant' 
ing'  style  of  church  work  has  become  the 
demonstration  of  a  class  of  sacerdotal i^^ts 
among  the  clergy,  who  contrive  to  captivate 
poor,  silly  women,  and  still  sillier  men,  by 
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tales  aboqt  their  *  sacraments '  and  *  orders.' 
In  their  churches,  by  an  absurd  inversion, 
the  ofBciating  minister  is  dominant ;  and,  in 
each  circumstance  and  act  of  outward  wor- 
ship, men  and  women  show  that  they  have 
given  their  intellects  into  the  keeping  of  the 
Church,  and  so,  apparently,  have  lost  them. 
The  associations  of  this  school  of  priestly 
draughtsmanship  are  very  deleterious  to 
architects,  who  frequently  become  sm all- 
in  inded,  int-ellectual  dwarfs,  unable  to  look 
over  the  enclosure  of  their  petty  schism. 

The  late  President  had  always  kept  him- 
self above  this  class  of  men ;  though  in  his 
way  ecclesiastical,  he  was  not  subjectively 
clerical.  But  possibly  instead  of  this,  for 
all  men  have  their  trials,  he  suffered  greatly 
from  the  plague  of  pluralism  ;  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  now  become  the  bane  of  Eng- 
lish architecture.  To  this  cause  it  may  be 
due  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  increased 
knowledge  and  experience,  his  later  build- 
ings were  decidedly  inferior  to  some  that  he 
erected  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  church 
at  Camberwell,  as  a  design,  is  very  much 
above  the  college  chapels  at  St.  John's  and 
Exeter.  His  buildings  are,  however,  but 
scholastic  forms,  with  little  of  the  incident, 
and  nothing  of  the  touch,  which  indicate 
the  vivifying  spirit.  Thus  they  do  not  live ; 
they  have  no  future,  and  they  cannot  be,  to 
just  anticipation  and  discriminating  fore- 
sight, dignified  or  venerable. 

This,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  no  doubt  come 
to  feel ;  it  was  a  sad  experience,  after  forty 
years  of  arduous  work,  to  find  that  all  was 
without  hope.  No  feeling  is  more  painful 
than  despair,  and  so  we  warn  the  younger 
members  of  the  Institute,  that  they  may 
save  themselves  from  ultimate  despondency. 
Their  late  President  was,  as  he  assured  them, 
quite  enthusiastic  about  art;  and  yet  his 
buildings  never  were,  artistically,  a  success ; 
although  the  medieval  masters,  also  with  en- 
thusiasm, did  so  well.  Here  are  resem- 
blances in  condition,  with  decided  contrasts 
in  result;  there  then  remain  the  separate 
methods  to  consider,  and  in  these  the  stu- 
dent may  be  able  to  discover  where,  and 
how,  the  modern  draughtsman  fails.  The 
essential  want  is,  evidently,  abnegation.  The 
old  masons  were  devoted  to  their  work; 
with  modem  architects  the  opposite  occurs, 
their  work  is  made  a  means  for  them.  The 
medieval  masters  were  not  pluralists,  but 
always  resident  upon  their  work,  to  do  it, 
not  design  it  only.  In  *the  church'  the 
working  clergy  have  been  freed  from  plu- 
ralism, and  are  now  upon  the  footing  of  the 
medieval  masons ;  cannot  our  architects  of 
eminence  begin  a  similar  reform?  Might 
they    not  now,  without   delay,   adopt  the 


method  of  these  constantly  successful  men ; 
and  each,  with  perfectly  well-founded  hope, 
Mevote  himselt  heart  and  bouI^  of  course 
with  fitting  wages,  to  one  work.  For  the 
commissions  they  may  thus  abandon  or  de- 
cline they  need  have  no  solicitude;  each 
work  can  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  of 
the  *  young  men,'  or  their  successors,  whom 
the  late  President  assured  us  '  he  could  name 
of  the  highest  promise,  and  who  were  actu- 
ally languishing  for  architectural  employ- 
ment.' 

All  the  world  however  is  not  perfect; 
motives  are  mixed,  and  help  is  necessary 
even  for  the  virtuous.  A  gold  medal,  given 
by  Her  Majesty,  is  on  occasion  offered  by 
the  Institute  to  some  reputed  architect  or 
connoisseur.  The  effect,  it  seems,  is  nuga- 
tory ;  when  the  medal  is  declined  no  harm 
is  done,  and  when  it  is  accepted  no  g^reat 
benefit  to  any  one  appears  to  have  resulted. 
If  another  principle  of  distribution  were 
adopted,  and  the  medal  were  presented  to 
the  architect  who  had  declined  the  greatest 
number  of  commissions,  good  might  come 
of  it.  We  venture  to  commend  this  new 
suggestion  to  the  Fellows  and  Professors  at 
the  Institute.  Most  men  are  anxious  for 
distinction  ;  here  might  be  an  opportunity 
and  hope  for  some ;  the  competition  would 
not  probably  be  too  severe. 

What  we  have  said  in  this  discussion  has 
not  been  induced  by  an  unfriendly  or  an- 
tagonistic spirit,  as  appears  to  be  supposed ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  our  especial  care 
and  sympathy  for  art,  and  our  compassion 
for  the  architects,  who  spend  their  lives  in 
practising  the  *  Imitative  Styles.'  They 
know  too  well  how  hollow  all  the  eminence 
of  the  Profession  is ;  how  vain  the  pedantry 
of  clerics  and  of  connoisseurs ;  and  how  ab- 
surd the  aspirations,  'so  artistic,'  of  the 
^cultivated  public'  These  things  contem- 
plated daily,  without  hope,  must  be  a  con- 
stant misery  to  those  of  the  profession  who 
have  minds  above  their  '  business ; '  and  our 
great  desire  has  been  to  see  these  gentlemen 
relieved,  in  hope  at  least,  from  such  un blest, 
ridiculous  associations.  True,  we  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute ;  but  this  obscurity  affords  us  spe- 
cial freedom  in  the  scope  and  sentiment  of 
our  remarks,  and  gives  no  opportunity  for 
any  seeming  interruption  of  our  general  be- 
nevolence. Our  criticism  is  reserved  for 
architectural  works,  but  sometimes,  when 
apparently  invited,  it  regards,  with  scru- 
pulous amenity,  the  utterances  of  authorita- 
tive public  names.  These  names  we  often 
recognise  with  much  respect  and  thankful- 
ness ;  to  these  contemporary  architects,  and 
dilettanti,  we  are  very  much  indebted  for 
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the  energy  with  which  they  have  promoted 
the  Profession,  and  have  thus  so  amply 
solved  the  question  of  its  value  as  a  method 
and  a  means  of  art ;  they  have  done  all  that 
is,  professionally,  possibly  in  their  attempts 
at  art ;  we  cannot  hope  that  anything  more 
scholarly  will  be  achieved.  But,  having 
thus  beheld  the  climax  of  professional  po- 
tentiality, we  find  ourselves  ^  unsatisfied ; ' 
and,  like  the  little  angels  on  the  Albert 
Monument,  are  only  straining  upward  in  a 
very  futile  way.  Had  we  not  better  start  again 
from  solid  ground,  and  seek  some  other 
course  to  the  artistic  empyrean  ? 

Our  pluralist  Profession  is  indeed  played 
out;  it  has  entirely  performed  whatever  it 
may  call  its  *  work,*  and  now  it  stands  before 
the  world  artistically  impotent  and  in  de- 
spair. It  cannot  possibly  advance  in  an 
artistic  way ;  but,  for  a  show  of  movement, 
it  has  learned  to  practise  something  like  an 
architectural  goose  step ;  first  one  foot,  and 
then  another,  is  brought  forward,  and  we 
have  alternate  demonstrations  of  the  various 
styles,  Gothic  or  classic,  each,  as  Professor 
Ker  assured  us,  '  in  its  turn.'  Can  this  ab- 
surdity continue  ?  Is  it  not  snfiicient  that 
three  generations  of  young  men  have,  in 
our  time,  been  brought  to  a  ridiculous  and 
'  languishing '  condition  ?  May  it  not  be 
something  other  than  *  a  fierce  spirit  of 
hatred '  that  induces  us  to  tell  the  devotees 
of  the  Profession,  many  of  them  young  and 
full  of  eager  expectation,  what  a  mean  and  dis- 
appointing course  of  life  they  have  before 
them ;  and  that  causes  us  so  perseveringly  to 
point  these  wanderers  to  the  only  way  that 
leads  to  architectural  success  ?  A  way  which, 
if  they  diligently  follow  it,  will  be  in  truth  a 
life  of  happiness  and  freedom,  and  of  self- 
respect  and  reasonable  hope.        ,   j.  t.  e. 


Art.  VII. — The  Irish  Land  Question, 

(1)  The  AgricuUural  Commimon  Report, 
1880. 

(2)  The  Irish  Land  Commission  Beport.    1881. 

(3)  New  Views  on  Ireland,  By  Ohabubb  Rus- 
sell, Q.C.,  M.P.,  1881. 

(4)  CoTifiscation or  Contract?    1881. 

(5)  A  Life's  Work  in  Ireland,  By  W.  Bbncb 
JONBS.     1881. 

(6)  Why  there  is  an  Irish  Land  Qttestton  and 
an  IruJi  Land  League,  By  T.  M.  Hbaly, 
M.P.     1881. 

Thb  Irish  problem  is  in  its  inherent  and  ab- 
solute conditions  the  most  difficult  in  modern 
politics,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  immense- 


ly enhanced  by  every  conceivable  complica- 
tion that  can  be  gathered  around  it  Per- 
haps it  is  only  a  fresh  instance  of  the  his- 
toric perversity  that  runs  through  the  affairs 
of  Ireland — ^a  perversity  often  more  provok- 
ing to  its  friends  than  to  its  enemies — that 
at  the  very  moment  the  most  friendly  and 
powerful  of  governments  is  preparing  to> 
grapple  with  the  vices  of  a  bad  tenure,  the 
masses  of  the  people  should  organize  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  law,  supported  by  deeds 
of  the  utmost  violence  and  cruelty,  and  that 
their  representatives  in  Parliament  should 
insult  the  English  people  by  attempting  U> 
paralyze  and  discredit  almost  the  only  au- 
thority which  we  genuinely  revere.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  strange  irony  of  fate  that  a  Cabi- 
net containing  such  statesmen  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Forster,  should 
be  obliged  to  preface  its  remedial  legislation 
with  measures  of  coercion  to  restore  the  au- 
thority of  law  which  a  long  course  of  injus- 
tice has  deeply  undermined.  The  conduct 
of  our  Irish  fellow  countrymen  has  not  only 
tended  to  estrange  a  people,  three-fourth» 
of  whom  are  heartily  resolved  to  do  them 
justice,  perhaps  to  do  for  them  what  they 
could  not  do  for  themselves,  even  if  they 
had  an  independent  parliament,  but  it  has 
armed  their  Conservative  enemies  with  fresh 
arguments  to  prove  that  no  legislation  will 
ever  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  nation  which 
shows  itself,  in  spite  of  all  concessions  and 
reforms,  steadfastly  irreconcilable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  even  among  English 
Liberals  there  is  a  sort  of  unexpressed  feel- 
ing or  conviction  that  there  must  be  some 
moral  separation  between  the  two  countries, 
some  dislike  which  all  the  legislation  of  the 
last  fifty  years  has  not  removed  or  even 
softened,  a  dislike  unaffected  by  justice,  by 
fair  dealing,  or  even  by  sympathetic  consi- 
deration, which  leads  to  the  hopeless  feeling 
that  all  effort  is  thrown  awav,  and  that  the 
union  of  the  two  countries  is  one  that  can 
never  prosper,  though  it  can  never  be  dis- 
solved, for  the  very  reason  that,  if  this  tem- 
per is  incurable,  separation  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  union.  It  is  some  feeling 
or  conviction  of  this  kind  that  leads  many 
Englishmen  to  say  that  it  would  be  almost 
better  to  make  no  concessions,  and  to  fight 
against  separation,  than  to  advance  in  such 
an  endless  progress  of  concession  without  re- 
sult and  reform,  without  gratitude  or  con- 
ciliation. 

This  language,  however,  which  is  as  much 
that  of  despair  as  of  irritation,  is,  we  believe, 
wholly  unjustifiable.  It  cannot  be  well 
founded  ^o  long  as  English  and  Irish  live 
together  in  all  the  cordial  relationships  of 
life,  so  long  as  Irish  Roman  Catholics  find 
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their  leaders  and  their  heroes  among  Pro- 
testant patriots,  and  so  long  as  Englishmen 
think  themselves  well  represented  by  states- 
men and  lawyers  who  are  Irish  both  by 
lineage  and  title.  It  would  be  unstatesman- 
like  to  give  way  to  this  hopeless  mood,  when 
it  is  felt  that,  come  what  may,  Great  Britain 
must  live  for  all  time  to  come,  side  by  side 
with  Ireland,  in  friendship  or  in  enmity, 
with  the  two  peoples  intermixed  by  history, 
by  language,  and  by  social  circumstances, 
past  all  possibility  of  separation.  It  is  only 
just  to  Ireland  to  consider  dispassionately 
the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  all  the  seri- 
ous agrarian  disorders  of  the  past  year.  It  is 
impossible,  in  the  first  place,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  real  and  justified  agrarian  dis- 
content, and  the  history  of  the  country 
shows  that  its  political  and  social  economies 
have  been  always  so  blended  and  intermixed 
that  they  act  and  react  on  one  another  in 
such  a  perpetual  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
that  there  is  no  analysis  subtle  enough  to 
^make  the  distinction  between  them. 

Now,  ever  since  the  day  the  Land  Act 
was  passed  in  the  autumn  of  1 870,  the  Irish 
peasantry  have  been  suffering  without  redress 
irom  the  evils  of  a  bad  tenure.  The  first  act 
of  the  landlords  was  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
their  power  under  the  new  law,  and  they  were 
not  long  in  discovering  that  it  was  still  in 
their  power  to  raise  rents  to  the  highest  point 
without  the  least  check  from  the  law,  so  long 
as  the  tenant  was  reluctant  to  abandon  his 
holding,  and  that  in  case  of  his  appealing  to 
the  Land  Court,  they  cared  nothing  for  the  in- 
sufficient fine  imposed  for  eviction  so  long  as 
they  could  procure  a  tenant  willing  to  take  the 
farm  on  condition  of  paying  this  fine  along 
with  an  increased  rent.  The  report  of  the  Irish 
Land  Commission,  lately  published,  expressly 
states  '  that  on  some  estates,  and  particularly 
on  some  recently  acquired,  rents  have  been 
raised,  both  before  and  since  the  Land  Act, 
to  an  excessive  degree,  so  as  to  absorb  the 
profit  of  the  tenant's  own  improvements.' 
It  further  states  Hhat  some  landlords,  who 
previously  were  content  to  take  low  rents, 
appear  to  have  begun  a  system  of  rent- 
raising  when  the  Land  Act  was  passed, 
either  because  they  judged  that  the  former 
forbearance  was  not  suitable  to  the  new  re- 
lations which  legislation  had  established 
between  themselves  and  their  tenants,  or 
because  the  profits  of  agriculture  just  then 
were  high,  or  because  the  high  price  fetched 
by  tenant-right  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
satisfaction  engendered  by  the  passing  of  the 
Act  made  them  think  that  they  had  hither{ 
to  been  mistaken  in  letting  their  land  so 
cheaply.'  Many  landlords  attempted  to 
force  leases  upon  their  tenantry  that  would 


have  involved  the  utter  confiscation  of  their 
tenant-right ;  while  men  like  Lord  Leitrim, 
who  had  no  love  for  rack-renting,  harassed 
their  miserable  tenants  with  ^  mad  caprice 
that  too  often  had  a  tragical  ending.  Evic- 
tions rather  increased  than  diminished. 
When  we  take  into  account  the  old  system 
of  land-tenure  in  Ireland,  so  different  from 
that  which  has  existed  for  two  centuries, 
the  traditions  and  recollections  of  the  con- 
quest, the  ignorance  and  inability  of  the 
peasantry  to  look  beyond  their  own  expe- 
rience to  considerations  which  involve  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  country,  the 
sufferings  and  total  destitution  that  often 
followed  ejection  from  their  holdings,  we 
can  well  understand  how  the  contempt  of  the 
landlords  for  the  just  rights  of  the  people 
has  been  the  cancerous  malady  running 
through  all  recent  Irish  history. 

Effort  after  effort  has  been  made  during 
the  last  ten  years,  both  by  Ulster  Liberals  and 
Southern  Home  Rulers,  to  secure  a  legisla- 
tive revision  of  the  Land  Act.  For  three 
years  Mr.  Gladstone  was  too  busy  with  his 
other  great  reforms  to  be  able  to  re-touch  his 
own  handiwork ;  besides  it  was  necessary  to 
await  the  growth  of  an  important  body  of 
decisions  iSecting  the  respective  rights  of 
landlord  and  tenant  that  was  slowly  taking 
shape  in  the  Land  Courts.  A  brief  period 
of  agricultural  prosperity  followed,  and  the 
voice  of  complaint  was  but  little  heard. 
During  the  six  years  of  Tory  rule  the  bad 
seasons  came,  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Land  League,  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  appeals  were  made  in  vain  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to  protect  the  peasantry 
from  spoliation  and  misery.  Not  only  was 
every  appeal  for  redress  summarily  rejected 
by  the  compact  body  of  Tory  squires  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry,  but  Mr.  James 
Lowther,  the  very  worst  Irish  chief  secretary 
who  has  ever  held  office,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  repudiating  the  principle  of  the  Land 
Act  as  synonymous  with  confiscation  and 
robbery,  and  poured  contempt  upon  every 
form  of  Irish  agitation. 

The  depth  of  the  distress  caused  by  three 
bad  harvests  is  now  beyond  dispute.  Dr.  Han- 
cock's statistics  show  that  during  the  last 
four  years  the  aggregate  fall  in  the  deposits 
of  the  Irish  banks  has  been  £4,494,000, 
which  is  rather  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
total  deposits  of  the  highest  year  known. 
In  1876,  the  deposits  were  £34,240,000,  and 
at  the  end  of  1880  they  stood  at  £20,746,- 
000.  In  a  limited  district  of  Mayo  and 
Galway,  which  supplies  labourers  for  the 
English  harvest.  Dr.  Hancock  estimates  the 
loss  of  wages  alone  as  amounting  to  £99,524 
for  the  last  four  years.     Tliis  is  the  district 
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where  the  agrarian  disorders  have  been  most 
prevalent.  Now  the  famine  that  threatened 
in  the  third  year  exposed  the  great  balk  of 
the  peasantry,  especially  in  Connanght,  to 
the  risk  of  eviction,  and  it  is  now  well 
known  that  many  landlords  took  advantage 
of  the  distress,  not  only  to  evict  needy 
tenants,  bat  to  raise  rents  as  if  the  times  had 
been  most  prosperoas.  Meanwhile,  the  Tory 
Government  still  tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  all  ap- 
peals for  a  reform  of  the  Land  Act.  One 
never  knows  how  dangerons  a  thing  it  is  to 
let  the  heart  of  a  nation  sicken  throagh  de- 
ferred hope. 

The  accession  of  the  Liberal  Government 
to  power,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  its  head, 
inspired  all  classes  in  Ireland  with  bright 
hopes.  But  when  it  became  evident  that  no 
Land  Act  could  be  passed  in  a  few  brief 
months  of  a  hurried  session,  and  when  the 
Government  declined,  at  Mr.  Pamell*s  sug- 
gestion, to  pass  a  brief  Act  protecting  ten- 
ants against  eviction  till  the  land  question 
could  be  definitively  settled,  a  wide-spread 
fear  took  possesion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
that  the  relief  promised  in  the  Midlothian 
speeches  would  come  too  late  to  secure  them 
against  eviction,  as  the  landlords  would  be 
left  for  another  year  quite  untrammelled  in 
the  exercise  of  their  legal  rights.  The  Gov- 
ernment, however,  deemed  it  just  to  intro- 
duce the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill 
to  compensate  tenants  in  certain  necessitous 
districts  who  should  be  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  It  was  only  an  attempt  to 
apply  to  these  districts  a  thoroughly  wise 
and  just  provision  of  the  original  Land  Bill 
of  1870  which  was  summarily  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords. 

How  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  this  Bill, 
as  well  as  indeed  every  other  Irish  Bill  pre- 
sented to  them  in  1880,  except  that  for 
lending  money  on  cheap  terms  to  the  land- 
lords, is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The 
effect  of  their  action  was  simply  this,  that 
any  landlord  could  evict  a  whole  country 
side  without  a  penny  of  compensation. 
A  really  inhuman  landlord  could  clear 
his  land  of  tenants  he  did  not  like  at 
less  cost  to  himself  than  he  would  have 
incurred  in  clearing  it  of  these  tenants  in 
more  prosperous  times.  If  a  landlord 
wanted  to  take  an  immense  acreage  into  his 
own  cultivation,  he  conld  not  do  it  in  ordi- 
nary years  without  giving  his  tenants  so  much 
an  acre  for  evicting  them.  But  he  conld 
now  get  rid  of  them  without  any  payment  at 
all,  merelv  because  thev  were  unable  to 
pay  their  rent.  But  this  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords  had  a  still  more  important  effect 
than  that  of  arousing  the  deep  resentment  of 
English  Radicals.     It  threw  the  Irish  pea- 


santry into  the  arms  of  the  Land  League. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  admittedly  powerless 
to  help  them  for  at  least  a  whole  year,  and 
the  feeling  of  despair  in  their  minds  was 
further  deepened  by  the  conviction — not, 
perhaps,  so  well  grounded — that  he  might 
not  be  able  even  then  to  overcome  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Peers  to  pass  a  really  com- 
prehensive and  effective  land  measure. 
People  of  other  countries  usually  suffer  till 
they  are  relieved  by  law,  and  it  is  natural  to 
condemn  the  impatient  and  turbulent  dis- 
content of  those  who  cannot  wait  for  the 
future  because  they  suffer  severely  in  the 
present.  But  the  Irish  situation  was  alto- 
gether as  peculiar  as  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  goes  far  to  explain  the  extra- 
ordinary history  of  the  last  six  months. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  under  circum- 
stances so  peculiarly  trying  the  Irish  people 
were  singularly  unfortunate  in  their  choice 
of  a  leader.  Mr.  Parnell  is  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  resource,  especially 
in  his  complete  command  of  the  forms  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  his  quick 
insight  into  the  momentary  situation;  but 
he  wants  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a 
great  leader.  *The  Spectator'  says  truly 
that  'his  tactics  lately  have  not  been  the 
tactics  of  a  man  up  to  the  situation,  either 
in  force  of  intellect  or  in  force  of  passion.' 
It  was  specially  unfortunate  that  the  peasan- 
try should  entrust  their  cause  to  a  politician 
who  did  not  wish  to  have  the  land  ques- 
tion settled  at  all  by  Parliament.  Not  six 
months  ago  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  thought  that  the  present  Government 
could  pass  no  satisfactory  land  measure ;  he 
rejoiced,  indeed,  at  the  rejection  of  the  Dis- 
turbance Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
would,  he  said,  have  voted  against  it  him- 
self, if  he  could  not  have  counted  on  the 
Peers  *to  do  his  dirty  work  for  him,'  be- 
cause he  expected  that  it  would  take  at  least 
five  or  six  years  to  succeed  in  his  agitation 
for  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England. 
That  is,  he  intended  to  use  the  land  ques- 
tion as  a  lever  to  settle  the  political  question. 
A  wiser  politician  would  be  glad  to  take 
the  Land  Act  as  a  substantial  instalment  of 
justice,  and  then  agitate  for  a  separate  par- 
liament It  is  this  attitude  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
as  well  as  his  persistent  obstruction,  that  has 
so  deeply  discredited  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  who  have  virtually  placed  their 
destinies  in  his  hands.  Yet  his  utter  failure 
as  a  popular  leader  and  as  a  parliamentary 
tactician  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  their 
solid  advantage.  He  has  led  his  party  into 
a  ditch ;  he  has  not  been  able  to  fulfil  his 
promises  that  he  would  dictate  his  own  terms 
to  Parliament ;  he  has  brought  about  a  re- 
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striction  upon  his  own  powers  of  mischief 
hoth  in  Ireland  and  in  England ;  and  he  has 
sacrificed  his  ^private  police'  of  the  Land^ 
League  by  committing  them  to  unconstita- 
^onal  courses,  without  being  able  to  protect 
them  against  the  severities  of  the  Coercion 
Bill. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  a  leader,  with  all  his  assumed 
ability  to  hit  the  exact  line  between  wind 
and  water  in  relation  to  the  question  of  le- 
gality, the  Land  League  would  take  a  very 
wild  and  high-handed  course,  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  law  and  strike  at 
established  order  and  opinion.  The  scheme 
of  the  League  was  threefold — first,  to  stop 
all  evictions,  of ,  if  thej  could  not  be  stopped, 
to  persuade  or  deter  tenants  from  taking 
the  vacated  farms,  so  as  to  make  the  land 
worthless  to  the  owners ;  secondly,  to  re- 
duce all  rents  to  the  level  of  Griffith's  valua- 
tion, till  such  times  as  the  landlords  might 
be  bought  out ;  and  thirdly,  to  abolish  rents 
for  the  present  in  all  cases  where  the  tenant 
is  unable  to  pay.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
how  effectively  the  League  has  carried  out 
its  purposes.  It  has  virtually  stopped  evic- 
tion in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  as  we  learn 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  four  quarters  of 
1880,  the  number  of  evictions  was  respective- 
ly 554,  687,  671,  198,  the  number  lessening 
in  the  last  quarter  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  intimidation  exercised  by  the  League. 
It  has  also  checked,  at  least,  for  the  present, 
the  payment  of  excessive  rents.  Mr.  Pamell 
boasts  that  he  has  struck  ofE  five  millions 
sterling  from  the  fifteen  millions'  rental  of 
Ireland.  It  has  also  stopped  the  payment 
of  rents  in  an  enormous  number  of  cases  to 
the  great  derangement  of  all  departments  of 
Irish  trade.  But  these  three  feats  have 
been  accomplished  at  a  tremendous  cost  to 
the  Irish  communitv.  We  need  not  recite 
the  story  of  outrage,  assassination,  threaten- 
ings;  maiming  of  dumb  beasts,  which  have 
followed  closely  upon  the  track  of  the 
League's  operations.  Disobedience  to  the 
law  is  a  disease  of  the  most  infectious  type, 
and  propagates  itself  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  and  in  the  most  unexpected 
quarters.  The  outrages  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, but  they  admittedly  exceeded  all 
former  example,  and  the  fact  is  undisputed 
that  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  are  at 
present  under  personal  protection,  that  is, 
have  two  policemen  constantly  with  them, 
and  eleven  hundred  and  forty-nine  are  con- 
stantly watched  over  by  the  police.  The 
people  are  demoralized  by  the  license  that 
prevails  as  well  as  by  the  terrorism  exercised 
over  all  who  dispute,  however  justly,  the 
stern   decrees  of  the, League.      They  are 
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taught  by  the  League  that  they  are  them- 
selves to  be  the  final  judges  of  their  own. 
obligations,  for  it  neither  suggests  nor  estab- 
lishes any  sort  of  authority  to  which  this 
immense  class-conspiracy  is  to  be  subject. 

It  was  clearly  impossible  that  the  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  well  disposed  to  Ire- 
land, could  overlook  this  attack  upon  the 
law  or  look  on  unconcerned  at  the  outrages 
that  tracked  its  progress  over  the  country. 
Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  abdi- 
cated their  most  sacred  functions  and  become 
criminal  accessories  to  offences  which  they 
declared  either  their  unwillingness  to  repress 
or  their  incompetency  to  punish.  The  Con- 
servatives no  doubt  blamed  them  for  not 
resorting  sooner  to  coercive  measures.  But 
the  defence  of  the  Government  is  a  perfect- 
ly fair  one,  that  they  deemed  it  wiser  in  the 
first  instance  to  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  the 
ordinary  law,  in  accordance  with  the  first 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  despotic 
power  shall  not  be  used  to  set  aside  the  law 
till  the  law  has  failed  to  protect  public  order. 
It  was  this  conviction  that  led  them  in  the 
first  instance  to  prosecute  Mr.  PameU  and 
the  Land  Leaguers  for  conspiracy.  Had 
they  succeeded,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  repressive  measures;  but  the 
only  effect  of  the  prosecution  was  to  make 
the  Land  League  more  powerful  and  irre- 
sponsible than  ever.  There  was  no  remedy 
now  but  coercion.  We  all  of  us  frankly  ad- 
mit the  mischiefs  of  coercion,  which  not  only 
demoralizes  the  character  of  the  permanent 
legislation  and  administration — relaxing,  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  energy  of  the  ordi- 
nary law — ^but  it  puts  down,  along  with  the 
deadly  violence  of  crime,  the  healthy  activ- 
ity of  legitimate  agitation  and  the  evidence 
of  well-justified  discontent.  Had  the  Go- 
vernment assumed  coercive  powers  in  last 
October,  in  hope  of  an  indemnity  from  Par- 
liament, or  called  Parliament  together  in 
November  to  obtain  these  powers,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  all  opposition  to 
law,  Parliament  might  now  be  assured  by  all 
sorts  of  advisers,  especially  in  the  landlord 
interest,  that  Ireland  appeared  to  be  perfect- 
ly content  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  an 
agrarian  change.  Nobody  says  that  coercion 
is  a  cure  for  the  deep-seated  evil  of  Ireland, 
much  less  that  it  will  remove  the  hatred  that 
exists  between  landlords  and  tenants.  It 
may,  indeed,  intensify  that  hatred.  None 
feel  more  than  Liberal  statesmen  the  perma- 
nent attendant  evil  of  coercion,  that  it  tends 
to  make  the  law  hateful,  because  order  ap- 
pears to  be  sought  for  the  sake  of  a  class 
and  not  for  the  community ;  and  it  is  this 
traditionary  conviction  that  the  law  is  an  en- 
emy which  every  repetition  of  the  appeal  to 
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coercion  deepens  in  every  fresh  generation 
of  Irishmen.  But  the  present  Government 
coerces  oat  of  hopelessness,  not  oat  of  anger, 
and  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  in 
such  hands  the  provision  for  arbitrary  arrest 
will  be  so  limited  as  not  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  gaarantees  for  the  perfect 
liberty  of  every  law-abiding  citizen.  The 
measares  passed  by  Parliament  are  intended 
not  as  a  substitate  for  liberty,  bat  for  a  des- 
potism most  arbitrary  and  irresponsible. 
We  join  every  trae  friend  of  the  peace  and 
liberty  of  Ireland  in  hoping  that  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  may  receive  fall  protection 
from  these  measares  of  needfal  rigour,  and 
that  the  retaming  tranquillity  of  the  country 
may  soon  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  its 
continuance.  The  outrages  have  been  large- 
ly diminished  both  in  number  and  in  gravity. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  coercion  will 
end  the  social  war  in  Ireland.  It  may  stop 
outrages,  but  it  is  powerless  agunst  passive 
resistance  and  the  resort  to  social  outlawry 
which  will  be  more  or  less  fatal  to  the  col- 
lection of  rent  There  is  a  'Boycotting' 
that  no  coercion  can  prevent.  There  is  no 
law  in  existence  to  compel  a  batcher  or 
baker  or  grocer  or  trader  of  any  sort  to  sell 
his  goods  to  an  obnoxious  i^ent  or  tenant, 
and  we  believe  that  the  only  effective  cure 
will  be  a  thorough  and  immediate  reform  of 
the  land  laws.  The  landlords  will  not  get 
their  rents  till  Mr.  Gladstone  has  finally  set- 
tled the  question. 

There  are  several  circumstances  in  the  ex- 
isting situation,  however,  which  are  of  a  more 
hopeful  character,  and  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  difSculties  of  immediate  legis- 
lation as  well  as  of  ultimate  administration 
in  Ireland  will  quickly  disappear.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  there  is  at  present  a 
singular  absence  of  crime  not  of  the  agrarian 
kind.  It  is  equally  satisfactory  to  learn  that, 
as  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  religious  in- 
equality eleven  years  ago,  the  question  of 
the  hour  is  not  complicated  by  religious  dif- 
ferences. The  leader  of  the  Land  League  is 
a  Protestant,  his  lieutenant  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  while  the  planners  of  outrages  are 
quite  insensible  to  religious  opinions  in  their 
attacks  upon  life  or  property.  Then  the 
very  outrages  themselves,  with  all  their  un- 
seemly incidents,  go  to  show  the  real  depth 
of  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  the  real  badness 
of  the  existing  tenure.  Then  the  landlords 
themselves  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
converted  by  the  untoward  events  of  the  last 
six  months  to  more  liberal  views  of  the  land 
question.  They  were  unanimous  in  approv- 
ing the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  last 
year  in  rejecting  the  Compensation  Bill,  but 
they  have  now  come  to  see  that  there  is  no 


hope  for  them  except  in  a  Land  Act  that  will 
thoroughly  settle  the  question,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  nominal  power  as  owners  of 
land.  Many  Ulster  landlords  of  Conserva- 
tive views  have  been  converted  to  the  three 
Fs,  and  such  liberal  peers  as  Lord  Monck, 
Lord  Powersconrt,  and  Lord  Emly,  have  ex- 
pressly formulated  this  demand  in  the  inte- 
rests of  Irish  prosperity.  Then,  happily,  men 
of  all  political  parties  in  Ireland,  with,  per- 
haps, the  exception  of  the  Pamellites,  the 
Ulster  Liberals  and  Tories — the  latter  with 
some  exceptions — and  the  moderate  Home 
Rulers  represented  by  Mr.  Shaw,  will  join 
heartily  with  the  whole  Liberal  party  of 
Great  Britain  in  demanding  a  final  and 
thorough  settlement  of  the  question  on  prin- 
ciples already  substantially  acknowle(^ed. 
Thoughtful  men  of  all  parties  desire  a  cer- 
tain finality,  a  certain  security  for  the  land- 
lords' rent,  and  a  large  increase  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  interested  in  defending  pro- 
perty. 

But  the  cause  of  land  reform  has  likewise 
been  very  signally  promoted  by  the  consider- 
able literature  that  has  grown  up  around  it 
during  the  last  nine  months.  The  landlords, 
though  lately  disposed  to  make  concessions 
of  an  important  character,  have  nevertheless 
used  the  press  extensively  in  furtherance  of 
their  views,  especially  to  show  that  the  case 
of  the  tenant  is  not  nearly  so  strong  or  plausi- 
ble as  it  is  made  to  appear.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  work  of  a 
landlord  like  Mr.  Bence  Jones — perhaps  the 
most  unpopular  man  of  his  class  in  Ireland — 
because  he  rejects  conclusions  accepted  by 
the  bulk  of  landlords,  and  believes  in  the 
English  ten  are  as  the  only  one  fitted  for 
Irish  tenants.  The  very  grievance  of  Ire- 
land is  that  a  notion  of  absolute  property  in 
the  soil  as  appertaining  to  the  rent-taker — a 
notion  confined  to  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
alone  —  should  be  forced  upon  her  by  the 
power  of  England.  It  is  impossible  to*  re- 
concile the  Irish  and  English  ideas  of  land 
tenure.  The  most  important  publication  is- 
sued in  the  interests  of  the  Irish  landlords  is 
a~  pamphlet  entitled  '  Confiscation  or  Con- 
tract ? '  which  has  had  a  very  wide  circula- 
tion. Few  Ulster  landlords,  we  should  think, 
would  subscribe  to  all  its  positions.  It 
maintains  that  the  landlords  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
attributes  the  dislike  of  the  landlord  class  to 
agitation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  agitation  could  produce  the  existing 
state,  of  things,  which  is  itself  the  most  in- 
disputable evidence  that  a  system  established 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and  receiving 
every  conceivable  aid  from  legislation,  has 
been  an  utter  failure.    No  unprejudiced  man 
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can  believe  that  landlord  authority,  in  its 
present  form,  tends  to  social  order.  We  may 
admit,  with  this  pamphlet,  that  no  legisla- 
tion can  make  the  climate  other  than  moist, 
the  population  other  than  too  thick  in  cer- 
tain provinces,  or  the  people  other  than  too 
poor  for  the  larger  caltures ;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  legislation  cannot  check 
the  evils  that  have  arisen  from  a  greedy  and 
arbitrary  landlordism.  This  pamphlet  ar- 
gues for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
system  as  against  fixity  of  tenure,  and  pleads 
that  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  power  o^the 
landlords  .will  involve  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how 
this  can  be  if  landlordism  should  be  abro- 
gated by  purchase.  If  landlordism  is  to  re- 
main, there  must  necessarily  be  a  confiscation 
of  power;  but  nobody  now  questions  the 
right  of  the  State  to  determine  what  power 
one  citizen  shall  exercise  over  another ;  but 
the  Liberal  party  are  fully  resolved  that  there 
«hall  be  no  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
owners  in  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
On  the  whole,  we  cannot  see  that  the  land- 
lords have  made  out  a  case  to  justify  the 
Oovemment  in  disregarding  the  demands  of 
the  tenants  for  a  secure  tenure  and  fair  rents. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  and  influential 
communications .  from  Ireland,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  tenants,  were  those  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Russell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  in  the  columns 
of  *The  Daily  Telegraph,'  and  since  pub- 
lished separately  in  a  volume.  They  excited 
more  attention  than  other  contributions  of 
the  same  sort  published  during  the  last 
year.  Mr.  Russell  is  an  Irishman,  who  be- 
gan life  as  a  solicitor  in  Belfast,  and  has 
«ince  risen  to  eminence  at  the  English  bar. 
His  letters  show  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  a  truer  appreciation  of 
the  remedies  by  which  the  hardships  of  the 
people  may  be  removed,  than  all  the  com- 
munications forwarded  by  '  special  commis- 
sioners'  to  their  respective  journals.  He 
writes  both  with  sympathy  and  with  truth, 
and  his  letters  need  to  be  studied  with  care 
if  one  would  understand  the  existing  crisis 
in  Ireland.  They  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  sin- 
gle district  of  Kerry,  but  they  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  representing  the  condition  of 
the  whole  south  and  west  They  force  upon 
<Ls  the  conviction  that  all  confidence  between 
landlords  and  tenants  is  at  an  end,  that  land- 
lords and  agents  take  every  opportunity, 
especially  under  '  the  silent  system  ' — ^that 
is^  at  a  change  of  tenancy — to  raise  rents 
while  doing  comparatively  nothing  for  their 
•estates,  and  that  tenants  live  in  terror  of  their 
landlords,  without  the  least  motive  to  indus- 
try. It  is  not  the  first  time  that  public 
Journalists  have  turned  attention  to  the  seve- 


rities practised  on  the  Lansdowne  property. 
Eleven  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
them  in  this  Review.*  The  present  marquis 
was  then  too  young  to  know  much  of  the 
practices  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Steuart 
Trench,  and  probably  knows  as  little  of  the 
present  miseries  inflicted  upon  his  tenantry 
by  the  present  Mr.  Trench,  which  Mr.  Rus- 
sell has  now  with  great  moderation  of  state- 
ment exposed  to  the  world.  But  he  cannot 
shirk  his  responsibility  for  a  system  of  op- 
pression at  once  unjust  and  inhuman.  It  is 
customary  on  this  Kerry  property  to  make 
the  tenant  in  entering  on  hil.  holding  acknow- 
ledge  a  year's  rent  which  he  does  not  owe, 
of  course  to  facilitate  eviction.  It  is  further 
proved  that  the  Kerry  landlord  can  raise 
rent,  as  he  actually  does,  till  there  is  nothing 
left  to  the  tenants  but  a  bare  subsistence, 
while  improvements  are  never  made  by  the 
tenants  from  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  rise  of  rent. 
Mr.  Russell  submits  a  number  of  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  settlement  of  the  land- 
question.  Liberal  politicians  will  agree  with 
his  proposal  to  abolish  limited  ownerships, 
life-tenancies,  entails,  trusts,  and  all  those 
complex  estates  which,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
lawyers,  are  carved  out  of  the  fee.  No  timid 
compromise  will  avail  here.  The  choice  lies 
between  retaining  the  old  system,  which  has 
landed  the  country  in  chaos,  and  introduc- 
ing principles  which  have  been  adopted  in 
other  civilized  countries  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  He  would  give  every  tenant 
who  has  been  ten  years  in  possession  a  right 
to  demand  from  his  landlord  a  fee-farm 
grant  of  his  holding  at  a  rent  to  be  fixed  at 
once  and  for  ever,  and  also  give  him  power 
to  buy  up  his  rent  at  any  time  at  twenty-five 
years'  purchase.  The  extinguishment  of  the 
copyhold  tenure  in  England  affords  a  prece- 
dent for  the  present  proposal.  An  Act  was 
passed  enabling  either  the  lord  or  the  tenant 
to  compel  the  other  to  a  final  settlement,  the 
terms  being  fixed  by  arbitration  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Copyhold  Commission.  The 
passing  of  the  Act  was  long  opposed,  and  the 
cry  of  confiscation  raised  as  it  is  now  in  Ire- 
land. Mr.  RusselFs  proposal  is  not  different 
in  principle  from  the  main  part  of  that  laid 
down  by  the  Land  Tenure  Committee,  com- 
prising such  landowners'  as  Lords  Monck, 
Monteagle,  and  Powerscourt,  who  would 
give  every  tenant  a  grant  at  fee-farm  at  once, 
and  by  statute,  at  the  existing  rent,  subject 
only  to  such  alteration  as  the  proposed  Land 
Court  might  permit.  It  is  a  great  advance 
in  opinion  to  find  such  a  committee  propos- 
ing that  no  notice  to  quit  for  any  purpose 
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whatever  should  have  aoy  validity  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Land  Court.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's proposals  are  certainly  worthy  of  grave 
consideration  in  present  circumstances,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  often  referred  to  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  Land  Bill.  But  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  all  the  curious  complexities  of  the  Irish 
Land  question  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  two 
Commissions  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  late 
and  the  present  Gk>vemment  respectively. 

.The  Agricultural  Commission  appointed 
by  the  late  Government  and  presided  over 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  one  of  the  largest 
landowners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
chie^y  Conservative  in  its  composition.  But 
it  contained  also  a  few  Liberals,  such  as 
Lord  Carlingford  and  Mr.  James  Stansfeld, 
who  accepted  the  appointment  with  the  ex- 
press intention  of  devoting  their  attention 
to  the  Irish  division  of  the  inquiries.  The 
Commission  agree  with  the  other  Commis- 
sion in  holding  that  the  relationship  of  land- 
lord and  tenlmt  in  Ireland  is  neither  de  jure 
nor  de  facto  the  same  as  that  in  England. 
They  state  that  the  grand  difference  is,  that 
in  England  all  the  improvements  are  as  a 
rule  made  by  the  landlords,  whereas  in  Ire- 
land, with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions, 
they  are  made  by  the  tenant — a  fact  which 
hindlords  like  Mr.  Bence  Jones  and  Lord 
Annesley  should  lay  to  heart,  as  they  have 
persistently  asserted  the  very  contrary.  But 
the  report  of  the  majority  unfortunately 
stops  at  this  point,  and  sees  no  way  of  con- 
ciliating the  respective  rights  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  They  are  constrained  to  say,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  '  the  improve- 
ments and  equipments  of  a  farm  are  very 
generally  the  work  of  the  tenant,  and  the 
fact  that  a  yearly  tenant  is  at  any  time  liable 
to  have  his  rent  raised  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  value  that  has  been  given  to  his 
holding  by  the  expenditure  of  his  own  capi- 
tal and  labour,  that  the  desire  for  legislative 
interference  to  protect  him  from  an  arbitrary 
increase  of  rent  does  not  seem  unnatural ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  by  the 
majority  of  landowners  legislation  properly 
framed  to  accomplish  this  end  would  not  be 
objected  to.*  As  a  guide  or  instruction  to 
Government,  this  mild  suggestion  of  a  tribu- 
nal to  criticize  or  limit  rents  fixes  the  low- 
water  mark  of  possible  legislation.  Only 
one  member  of  the  Commission — Professor 
Bonaroy  Price — dissents  from  this  sugges- 
tion. A  true  economist  once  said  that  *  he 
who  knows  nothing  but  political  economy 
does  not  know  political  economy,*  and  the 
attitude  of  Professor  Price  on  this  question 
aptly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  remark.  He 
rcpcata  the  old  phrase  about  freedom  of  con- 


tract, forgetting  that  no  such  thing  exists  in 
Ireland,  except  in  a  fractional  proportion  of 
cases,  and  uiat  by  the  admission  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  whatever  has 
been  done  to  the  soil  has  been  done  by  the 
tenant,  whose  interest  in  it  cannot  be  extin- 
guished by  the  mere  lapse  of  time. 

The  Liberal  Members  of  the  Commissiony 
including  Lord  Carlingford  and  Mr.  Stans- 
feld, found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  presenting  a  separate  report  They  make 
strong  statements  about  the  discouragement 
of  iadustry  arising  from  insecurity  of  tenure, 
and  the  fear  of  increase  of  rent  restruning 
all  successful  energy,  lest  its  natural  fruits 
should  be  lost  But  there  is  also  the  per- 
ception that  cases  of  such  injustice  '  affect 
the  feelings  and  motives  of  countiess  occu- 
piers beyond  the  sufferers  themselves,  and 
form  the  main  vice  of  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland,  for  which  legisla- 
tion has  not  yet  found  a  sufficient  remedy.' 
The  necessity  is  shown  for  founding  a  Court 
to  setUe  the  question  of  fair  rent  upon  ap- 
peal from  either  landlord  or  tenant,  and  a  cor- 
dial belief  is  expressed  that  such  a  tribunal, 
armed  with  large  authority,  would  succeed  in 
exercising  with  substantiid  fairness  a  direct 
arbitration.  While  declaring  in  favour  of 
free  sale,  they  also  point  out  that  for  the 
present,  and  till  easier  social  relations  grow 
up,  it  may  be  necessary  to  retain  the  claim 
for  compensation  for  disturbance  created 
by  the  Act  of  1870,  with  special  reference 
to  the  smaller  holdings  of  the  south  and 
west  The  full  recognition  of  fixity  of  tenure, 
subject  only  to  an  appeal  to  the  Land  Court, 
is  also  uuffmdgingly  given,  being  well  under^ 
stood  to  be  a  point  of  vital  moment  in  ail 
parts  of  Ireland  alike.  Important  sugges- 
tions are  also  made  for  the  composition  of 
the  Land  Court. 

The  other  Commission,  known  as  the  Irish 
Land  Commission,  was  appointed  last  year 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  existing  Land  Acts,  and  to  sug- 
gest what  changes  may  be  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland.  Its  members  were  Lord  Bessbo- 
rongb.  Baron  Dowse,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  the  0*Conor  Don.  Politically 
considered,  the  Commission  consisted  of  one 
Conservative,  two  Liberals,  and  two  Home 
Rulers;  while,  socially  considered, three  were 
landlords,  one  was  a  banker,  and  another  a 
judcte.  Their  report,  which  was  issued  im- 
meoiately  after  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Commission,  was  signed  by  four  out  of 
the  five  commissioners,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  the 
Conservative,  having  presented  a  separate 
report  The  CommiMioners  held  sixty-five 
sittings  all  over  Ireland,  and  examined  seven 
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hundred  witnesses,  of  whom  eighty  were 
landlords,  seventy  agents,  fiye  hundred  te- 
nant-farmers, and  the  remainder  clergymen, 
county-court  judges,  solicitors,  and  land-va- 
luators. The  report  is  the  most  masterly 
and  complete  statement  of  the  land  question 
that  has  yet  been  made,  being  a  marvel  of 
lucidity,  condensation,  and  thoroughness. 
It  describes  with  minuteness  the  origin,  na- 
ture, and  circumstances  of  land-tenure  in 
Ireland,  more  particularly  of  the  tenant-right 
in  Ulster,  and  -points  out  in  the  clearest 
terms  that  while  the  Land  Act  of  1870  re- 
cognized to  some  extent  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  occupier,  it  has  utterly  failed 
to  remedy  the  main  grievances  of  which  he 
complains — arbitrary  increase  of  rent,  inse- 
curity of  tenure,  and  restrictions  upon  the 
«ale  of  his  interest  in  his  farm;  while  in 
some  instances  it  shows  how  clever  but  un- 
ficrupulous  landlords  have  evicted  the  tenant, 
paid  him  all  the  compensation  the  law  pre- 
ficribes,  sold  the  farm  to  a  new  tenant,  and 
made  a  handsome  profit  out  of  the  transac- 
tion. All  these  points  were  carefully  brought 
oat  with  illustrative  instances,  in  an  article 
published  last  year  in^this  Review,  which 
also  anticipated  by  several  months  the  lead- 
ing suggestions  offered  by  the  Commission- 
ers as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  existing 
tenure.*  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion 
that  these  evils  are  not  to  be  removed  by 
any  amendment  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870, 
nor  ^by  -extending  the  Ulster  custom  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  They  say  significantly: 
*^  To  enact  for  all  Ireland  the  Ulster  custom 
in  its  most  prevalent  form,  as  stated  by  the 
best  authorities,  and  embodied  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Courts,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
would  be  indeed  possible  but  absurd.  As  it 
stands,  it  has  failed,  even  in  its  native  soil." 
The  fifth  section  of  the  report  is  the  most 
important  because  it  submits  the  proposals 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reform  of  the 
existing  tenure  '  on  the  basis  known  as  the 
three  Fs;  that  is.  Fixity  of  tenure,  Fair 
rents,  and  Free  sale.'  The  fixity  of  tenure 
ought  to  be  accompanied,  they  say,  by  cer- 
tain conditions — a  fair  rent,  which,  according 
to  our  own  article  in  July  last,  in  case  of 
difference  between  landlord  and  tenant,  is  to 
be  decided  by  arbitrators  representing  both 
parties ;  the  free  sale  is  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  condition  that  the  landlord  is  to  be 
empowered  to  object  to  a  solvent  purchaser 
on  reasonable  grounds  only.  This,  with  the 
•gradual  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprie- 
tary on  the  general  principles  recommended 
by   Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's   committee,  is  the 
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main  proposal  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
report  expresses  the  belief  that  these  recom- 
mendations will  not  be  '  any  great  inteference 
with  the  practical  power  of  a  landlord  over 
his  property,  with  his  way  of  managing  it, 
or  with  the  present  income  he  derives  from 
it,  but  a  good  deal  with  his  nominal  rights 
and  with  his  sentiment  of  property.'  It 
anticipates  the  objection  that  these  proposals 
interfere  with  the  *  freedom  of  contract '  by 
stating  that '  freedom  of  contract,  in  the  case 
of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  tenants,  large 
and  small,  does  not  really  exist.'  The  report 
incidentally  disapproves  of  any  scheme  of 
enforced  emigration,  or  any  attempt  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
out  of  public  funds. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  this  important  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out 
the  defects  which  seem  to  us  to  mar  its 
completeness  and  efficacy.  We  shall  first 
consider  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  on 
fixity  of  tenure,  which  are  stated  in  sections 
40-47  of  the  report  The  general  principle 
they  recommend  is  that  of  ^  giving  legal 
recognition  to  the  existing  state  of  things.' 
^  Occupiers,'  they  say,  ^  have,  as  a  general 
rule,  acquired  rights  to  a  continuous  occu- 
pancy, which  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity it  is  desirable  legally  to  recognize  ; ' 
and  they  think  that  'a  farmer  should  no 
longer  be  liable  at  law' to  displacemetit  of 
his  interest  in  his  holding,  either  directly  by 
ejectment  or  indirectly  by  the  raising  of  his 
rent,  at  the  discretion  of  his  landlord.'  They 
say  quite  correctly  that  in  most  well-ordered 
estates  a  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  exists,  and 
that  the  change  would  practically  not  be  great 
after  all.  But  the  conditions  which  they  are 
disposed  to  attach  to  the  tenure  would  in 
our  judgment  go  far  to  destroy  its  fixity,  by 
entitling  the  landlord,  on  the  violation  of  any 
one  of  them,  to  evict  the  tenant  and  resume 
possession.  The  Irish  people  like  broad  and 
simple  effects,  and  are  rather  impatient  of 
complex  and  detailed  legislation,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  desirable  to  make  the  new 
measure  as  simple  as  possible.  These  are 
the  conditions  that  the  Commissioners  attach 
to  the  tenure — 

(1)  Sub-division  or  sub-letting  of  the  farm, 
without  the  landlord's  consent  in  writing.  (2) 
Persistent  dilapidation  of  buildings,  and  sys- 
tematic deterioration  of  the  soil,  after  a  notice 
in  writing  from  the  landlord  to  desist.  (8) 
Conviction  for  any  serious  criminal  offence. 
(4)  Persisting  in  any  right  not  necessary  to  the 
due  cultivation  of  the  tenant's  holding,  and 
from  which  he  is  debarred  by  express  or  im- 
plied agreement  with  the  landlora.  (5)  Un- 
reasonably refusing  to  allow  the  landlord  to 
enter  for  purpose  of  mining  or  taking  mine- 
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ralfl,  quanyiDg  or  taking  stones.  (6)  Unrea- 
sonably refusing  to  allow  the  landlord  to 
enter  for  purposes  of  cutting  or  taking  timber 
or  turf.  (7)  Unreasonably  refusing  to  allow 
the  landlord  to  enter  for  opening  or  making 
roads,  drains,  and  water-courses.  (8)  Unrea- 
sonably refusing  to  allow  the  landlord  to 
enter  for  viewing  the  state  of  the  holding, 
hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  or  takvig  game  or 
fish.  (9)  Not  only  so,  but  the  Commissioners 
add  that  'We  propose  that  the  landlord 
should  retain  a  right  to  resume  possession  of  a 
holding,  or  of  any  portion  thereof,  for  special 
reasons,  on  payment  of  the  full  selling  price 
of  the  tenant's  interest.'  *  This  would  apply 
in  case  of  land  being  required  for  labourers' 
cottages  and  gardens,  and  in  case  of  many  ex- 
ceptional lettings,  but  not  to  lettings  for  ordi- 
nary agricultural  purposes.' 

We  must  honestly  say  that  if  this  long 
string  of  conditions  is  attached  to  the  tenure 
the  fixity  will  be  virtually  at  an  end.  Fixity 
of  tenure  on  conditions  which  enable  an  un- 
scrupulous landlord  or  a  sharp  agent  to  ha- 
rass a  respectable  tenant  at  every  turn  is  no 
fixity  at  sJl.  The  conviction  of  a  farmer  for 
crime  would  be  a  serious  enough  misfortune 
in  itself  for  his  family,  without  its  involving 
the  forfeiture  of  their  ancestral  holding.  A 
landlord  could  easily  find  reason  for  object- 
ing to  the  mode  of  cultivation  pursued  by  a 
tenant ;  while  in  all  the  four  cases  of  *  un- 
reasonable' refusal  to  the  entrance  of  the 
landlord  here  specified,  a  tenant  might  be 
exposed  to  considerable  injury  or  annoyance, 
and  if  he  should  resist  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  he  was  '  unreasonable '  in 
his  resistance.  A  landlord  might  trespass 
on  the  farm  to  cut  down  trees,  or  give  au- 
thority to  somebody  to  cut  turf  on  land  for 
which  the  tenant  was  paying  rent ;  but  un- 
reasonable resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  would  be  another  legal  cause  for  evic- 
tion. Surely  a  remedy  at  common  law  would 
be  sufficient  for  such  offences  without  putting 
in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  owner  the  extreme 
weapon  of  ejectment.  Failing  all  this,  the 
landlord  having  a  dislike  to  a  particular  ten- 
ant because  he  had  voted  against  him  at  the 
county  election,  could  serve  him  with  a 
notice  to  quit  on  the  plea  that  he  required 
the  land  for  exceptionable  lettings,  and  re- 
sume possession  in  payment  of  'the  full 
selling  price  of  the  tenant's  interest.'  The 
conditions  are,  in  fact,  far  too  numerous,  and 
their  only  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the 
sense  of  security  in  the  tenant's  mind,  to 
keep  him  in  a  constant  state  of  dependence, 
and  make  him  feel  he  was  as  much  as  ever 
in  the  power  of  his  landlord.  Why  should 
poor  Irish  fanners  be  tormented  with  such 
absurd  exceptions  ?  We  infinitely  prefer  the 
simple  recommendation  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who 
is  opposed  to  these  conditions,  when  he  sug- 


gests that  'no  tenant  of  an  agricultural 
holding  ought  to  be  disturbed  in  his  holding 
by  his  landlord  so  long  as  he  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  his  tenancy,  viz.,  pays  his  rent^ 
does  not  waste  or  dilapidate,  and  does  not 
unreasonably  divide  or  sublet'  In  our  opi- 
nion, fixity  of  tenure  ought  to  be  clogged  by 
no  conditions  that  are  not  absolutely  essen> 
tial  to  the  rights  of  the  landlord,  and  these 
are  sufficiently  protected  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Shaw. 

It  appears  to  us  that  masterly  and  excel- 
lent on  the  whole  as  this  report  is,  it  is  rather 
unsatisfactory  in  its  suggested  method  for 
determining  a  fair  rent  The  sections  of  the 
report  which  tfeat  on  this  subject  are  those 
from  48  to  65  inclusive.  1.  The  present 
rent,  where  there  is  no  demand  on  either  side 
for  its  alteration,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  fair 
rent  (Section  49).  2.  Where  the  landlord 
and  tenant  fail  to  agree  between  themselves- 
as  to  a  fair  rent,  it  is  to  be  left  to  a  court  of 
local  arbitrators,  one  to  be  chosen  by  eacb 
party  with  power  to  name  an  umpire  (Sec- 
tion 50-52).  3.  As  to  the  principles  oi^ 
which  the  arbitration  is  to  proceed,  the  arbi- 
trators may  go  bac^  to  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five  years,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  both  sides  that  the  rent  waa 
fair,  and  then  consider  the  various  matr 
ters  which  since  that  time  entitle  it  to  be 
increased  or  diminished ;  and  the  principle 
is  distinctly  laid  down  in  Section  55  '^'bat  a 
rent  which  was  paid  at  any  time  within  the 
Uist  ttcenty  years y  and  which  continued  fornot 
less  than  ten  years  to  he  regularly  paid,  shall 
be  in  all  cases  taken  to  be  such  a  starting 
point'  4.  'There  are  holdings  where  the 
fair  rent  thus  estimated,  and  however  esti- 
mated, will  be  above  the  existing  rent'  Such 
cases  are  those  in  which  a  landlord  himself 
has  made  the  improvements,  and  these  are 
admittedly  not  numerous.  Instead  of  raising 
the  rent  on  such  farms,  the  Commissionera 
recommend  that  the  cost  of  the  improvement 
shall  be  a  first  charge  on  the  tenant's  interest,, 
and  that  the  landlord  shall  be  empowered  to- 
recoup  himself  for  his  outlay  on  the  first 
occasion  when  the  tenant-right  of  the  farm 
is  sold  (Section  56).  5.  When  the  rent  is 
once  settled  by  arbitrators,  or,  failing  them, 
by  the  Land  Court,  it  ought  to  remain  un- 
changed at  least  for  thirty-one  years,  after 
which  time  it  would,  at  the  request  of  either 
landlord  or  tenant,  be  open  to  revaluation 
once  more  (Section  59).  6.  In  all  such  valu- 
ations the  tenant  is  to  have  the  benefit  of 
improvements  made  at  his  own  expense,  and 
if  value  is  added  to  the  farm  by  circum- 
stances to  which  neither  of  the  parties  has 
contributed,  the  estimated  value  thus  added 
is  to  be  divided  between  them  (Section  61)^ 
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7.  The  existing  government  valuation — that 
is,  presumably,  Griffith's — is  not  a  trust- 
worthy standard  for  the  settlement  of  rents ; 
yet  a  new  valuation  ought  not  to  be  made, 
because  *  to  interfere  with  rent,  except  where 
a  dispute  arises,  is  to  raise  more  difficulties 
than  are  solved '  (Sections  64  and  65).* 

Such  are  the  main  positions  laid  down  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  settlement  of 
rent,  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  these  recommendations,  as  estimated  by 
themselves,  will  not  be  to  lower  existing 
rents.  They  say  in  another  part  of  their 
report  that  the  alteration  they  suggest  in 
the  law  will  .not  in  most  cases  interfere  with 
the  present  income  the  landlord  derives  from 
his  property.  This  is  not  certainly  a  result 
that  will  be  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  feeling  over  nearly 
the  whole  country  is  that  the  present  rent  is 
not  a  fair  rent  even  for  prosperous  times, 
that  is,  a  rent  which,  in  the  face  of  American 
competition,  the  high  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  periodical  failure  of  crops,  the  'farmers 
are  able  to  pay.  Tenants  on  thp  richest 
lands  and  on  the  best  managed  estates  in 
Ulster  have  been  asking  for  reductions, 
some,  so  muqh  as  fifty  per  cent.,  and  have 
told  even  good  landlords,  such  as  Lord 
Lurgan  and  Lord  Downshire,  that  at  the 
present  rental  they  are  not  able  to   live.f 


*  Griffith's  valuation  is  not  a  fair  test.  It  was 
made  for  taxation  purposes,  not  for  fixing  rent, 
and  it  went  on  the  principle  that  all  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenant  were  the  property  of 
the  landlord.) 

+  The  growth  in  value  of  Ulster  estates  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  rental  of  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire  eighty  years  ago  was 
£29.000  a  year:  it  is  now  £100,000.  On  the 
portion  of  the  Hertford  property,  which  is  now 
owned  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  the  rental  has 
been  raised  fivefold  in  the  same  period.  Yet 
the  tenants  created  all  this  value  by  their  in- 
dustry and  capital.  In  a  memorial  lately  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  the  tenants  of  Lord 
Dufferin,  and  published  in  the  Irish  newspapers, 
in  reply  to  statements  made  by  their  distin- 
guished landlord  before  the  Land  Commission, 
they  say  that  since  the  expiration  in  1838  of 
leases  granted  by  Lord  Dufferin's  ancestors,  the 
rents  which  were  from  7s.  to  12s.  6d.  an  acre 
have  been  raised  to  £2  2s.  the  Cunningham  acre, 
and  *  neither  Lord  Duff erin  nor  any  oi  his  prede- 
cessors ever  expended  a  single  shilling  on  the  said 
towniand  in  improving  the  soil  or  in  the  erec 
tion  of  buildings.'  They  deny  their  landlord's 
statement  that  a  large  portion  of  improvements 
effected  before  his  time  were  landlord-improve- 
ments, and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Lord  Dufiterin  and  his  immediate  ancestors  must 
be  classed  with  the  worst  rack-renters  in  Ulster; 
for  when  opportunity  arose  they  were  ever 
ready  to  add  to  our  burdens  and  reap  the  fruit 
of  oui*  improvements  by  unjust  increases  of 
rent.'  It  is  not  strange  that  the  memorialists 
argue  that  his  lordship's  suggestions  made  be- 


English  landlords  have  been  obliged  in  many 
cases  to  reduce  their  rents  one-third  and 
one-half  on  account  of  foreign  competition 
and  bad  seasons;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  foreign  competition  should  reduce  the 
value  of  land  so  much  in  England,  and  yet 
in  Ireland,  where  the  tenants  themselvea 
make  all  the  improvements,  and  are  im- 
poverished by  rack-renting,  the  present  in- 
comes of  the  landlords,  notwithstanding  such 
competition,  are  to  be  left  unimpaired.  Be- 
sides, the  present  rents  were  for  the  most 
part  imposed  by  the  landlords  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  as  the  Commissioners 
themselves  admit,  no  freedom  of  contract 
could  have  existed.  If  the  land  question  is 
to  be  settled  without  some  provision  for  the 
reduction  of  rents,  we  believe  that  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  will  be  but  little  improved. 
But  we  have  a  greater  objection  to  make  to 
the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners.  Any  im- 
provement made  by  a  tenant  more  than 
thirty-five  years  before  the  time  of  the  val- 
uation— say,  the  building  of  a  farm-house, 
which  would  be  good  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years — is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  tenant's  interest. 
But  not  buildings  only,  but  drains,  fences^ 
and  reclamation  are  often  good  for  much 
more  than  thirty-^five  years.  If  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  are  adopt- 
ed, tenants  will  get  no  benefits  from  them 
for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  or  at  the  npxt  valuation  after, 
they  must  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  the 
landlord.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  if  the 
tenant  has  made  no  other  improvement,  his 
interest  would  be  at  an  end,  and  he  would 
have  nothing  to  dispose  of  by  sale.  We 
cannot  see  how  all  this  differs  from  a  lease 
for  thirty-one  years  at  the  present  rent,  with 
a  right  to  claim  revaluation  by  arbitration 
instead  of  by  a  landlord's  valuation.  The 
proposals  of  the  report  for  determining  a 
fair  rent  are  the  most  obscure  and  unsatis- 
factory part  of  it,  and,  if  adopted  as  they 
stand,  would  lay  a  foundation  for  much  liti- 
gation and  heart-burning. 

A  very  important  question  is  suggested 
by  the  separate  report;  of  Mr.  Shaw  upon 
the  expediency  of  valuing  all  the  just  rights 
of  the  landlord  as  they  now  stand,  and  fixing 
a  fair  perpetual  rent  upon  each  holding. 
The  point  is  one  upon  which  wide  differences 
of  opinion  will  exist  among  the  friends  of 
the  farmers  themselves  and  to  which  the 
landlords  will  in  all  probability  take  most 
exception.     Mr.  Shaw  declares  in  favour  of 


fore  the  Land  Commissioners  *  would  only  add 
to  the  misery  and  misfortune  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland.' 
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a  perpetaal  rent  for  each  holding,  as  opposed 
to  a  fluctuating  rent  fixed  hj  periodical  re- 
valuation. He  thinks  that  a  changing  rent 
will  hring  landlords  and  tenants  into  un- 
pleasant collision  with  each  other,  while,  as 
the  term  approaches  for  the  periodical  revi- 
sion, the  tenants  will  he  tempted  to  allow 
the  farms  to  run  down,  improvements  will 
be  discouraged,  or,  if  made,  tenants  will  find 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that 
these  improvements  will  form  the  ground  of 
any  increase  that  may  be  made  to  the  rent. 
There  would  also  be  a  great  and  increasing 
difficulty  for  any  valuator,  however  honest, 
to  disentangle  the  interests  and  estimate  the 
various  elements  of  value.  On  the  contrary, 
by  fixing  the  rent  once  for  all,  the  strongest 
motive  is  given  for  improvement,  all  uncer- 
tainty is  removed,  and  after  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  the  first  valuation  have  calmed 
down,  there  will  be  little  room  for  further 
misunderstanding.  Mr.  Shaw  is  conscious 
that  his  scheme  is  open  to  objections.  To 
the  objection  that  a  fixed  rent  would  make 
the  landlord  a  mere  rent-charger  and  take 
away  all  motive  for  him  to  improve  his 
estates,  he  shows  very  fairly  that  their  out- 
ky,  even  in  their  own  showing,  has  been 
very  small,  and  that,  while  they  have  pro- 
fited by  the  national  prosperity,  they  have 
contributed  little  to  promote  it.  Besides, 
they  are  generally  so  largely  encumbered 
that  they  are  not  able  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  substantial  improvements.  He  meets 
another  objection  that  the  landlords  would 
be  surrendering  the  right  of  a  prospective 
increasing  rent  by  saying  that  rents  are 
more  likely  to  fall  than  to  rise.  We  may 
justly  regard  the  American  competition  as  a 
cause  likely  to  operate  permanently  against 
British  agriculture,  so  that  the  landlord,  and 
not  the  tenant,  would  gain  by  perpetual  rent 
fixed  at  the  present  figure.  Yet  Mr.  Shaw, 
though  he  prefers  this  method,  would  not 
enforce  it  in  cases  where  landlords  and 
tenants  would  both  prefer  a  system  of  perio- 
dical revaluation.  On  the  whole,  this  would 
be  the  more  reasonable  plan,  with  a  provi- 
sion added  that  the  revision  should  not 
occur  except  at  long  intervals,  and  that  the 
tenant  should  not  be  called  to  pay  an  in- 
creased rent  upon  his  own  expenditure. 
The  valnatgr  ought  to  consider  likewise  the 
prices  of  labour  and  the  character  of  the 
seasons. 

The  O'Conor  Don,  in  a  separate  report, 
suggests  that  the  land  question  might  be 
settled  by  the  State  advancing  money  to 
enable  the  tenant  to  purchase  from  the  land- 
lord his  farm  in  perpetuity  at  a  low  rent. 
The  proposal  would  be  fair  to  the  landlord, 
as  it  would  compensate  him  for  what  he 


is  asked  to  surrender,  and  give  him  a  pre- 
ference share  or  first  chanre  on  his  estate, 
secured  to  him  in  the  most  perfect  manner! 
while  it  would  give  the  tenant  fixity  of 
tenure  at  a  low  rent  But  the  great  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
would  have  to  be  advanced  by  the  State  to 
carry  out  the  scheme. 

We  regret  that  the  report  of  the  Land 
Commissioners  does  not  make  any  official 
suggestion  regarding  tenant-right  in  grazing- 
lands,  where  an  unreasonable  increase  of 
rent  has  often  obliged  a  tenant  to  relinquish 
his  holding  and  sell  all  his  stock  at  a  loss, 
the  land  judge  being  precluded  from  grant- 
ing him  any  compensation.  Nor  does  the 
report  touch  the  case  of  town-parks,  where 
sharp  agents  have  laid  on  rents  far  beyond 
the  value  of  the  lands,  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  townspeople  who  make  their 
money  by  trade  are  better  able  to  pay  than 
farmers,  and  cannot  dispense  with  the  ac- 
commodation. Before  the  Land  Act  was 
passed,  these  town-parks  like  other  agricul- 
tural holdings,  were  subject  to  tenant-right, 
but  the  Act  abolished  this  right,  the  sequel 
being  that  in  many  instances  the  rents  have 
been  increased  and  the  improvements  con- 
fiscated without  the  tenant  having  had  any 
remedy  at  law  for  the  injury  thus  inflicted. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Land  Courts  that  must 
henceforth  intervene  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  the  adjustment  of  rent  We 
should  recommend  the  fusion  of  all  the  ex- 
isting Land  Courts  into  a  supreme  Land 
Court,  with  local  divisional  courts,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  already  suggested,  invest 
these  courts  with  power,  on  application 
either  from  landlord  or  tenant,  to  settle  a 
just  rent  according  to  the  agricultural  his- 
tory of  the  estate  and  the  holding,  and  to 
make  it,  according  to  the  wise  suggestion  of 
the  Irish  Land  Commissioners,  a  fixed  rent 
for  the  period  of  not  less  than  thirty-one 
years. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  any 
suggestions  upon  the  scheme  for  turning  oc- 
cupying tenants  into  owners,  as  all  parties 
are  now  agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
trying  the  experiment,  and  as  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  commit- 
tee, which  are  substantially  accepted  by  the 
Land  Commissioners,  will  probably  mark 
the  lines  upon  which  this  part  of  the  new 
measure  will  proceed.  We  believe  this 
scheme  will  have  a  thoroughly  conservative 
effect  upon  Ireland;  for  although  it  can 
only  be  gradually  and  partially  realized,  it 
must  add  many  thousand  peasants  •  to  the 
class  which  has  a  direct  interest  in  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  property,  and  in  aiding 
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instead  of  defeating  the  law.  It  will  like- 
wise more  than  revive  that  ideal  relationship 
to  the  actual  territory  in  which  he  lives 
which  is  the  profoundest  sentiment  in  the 
breast  of  an  Irishman.  The  tenants  will  be 
free  from  the  first  day  from  all*  the  *  worrit ' 
of  landlords  and  agents  and  from  all  annoy- 
ance, except  from  refusal  or  inability  to  pay 
the  stipulated  rent  They  will  have  a  full 
aense  of  property,  and  will  be  as  likely  as 
the  French  or  Belgian  peasantry  to  develop 
the  fierce  industry  which  characterizes  the 
class  of  peasant-owners.  Parliament  need 
not  fear  a  conspiracy  to  refuse  payments  to 
the  State.  The  purchasers  under  the  Irish 
Temporalities  Commissioners  have  behaved 
remarkably  well  under  all  the  disastrous  vicis- 
situdes of  three  bad  years.  Mr.  Godley,  the 
secretary,  testifies  that  out  of  the  annuaJ  pay- 
ment of  £1 31,000  due  the  Commissioners  for 
interest  on  money  advanced  to  the  4,000  or 
^,000  peasant-proprietors  whom  they  have 
created  in  Ireland,  the  arrears  due  in  the 
winter  before  last  amounted  only  to  £7,450, 
or  less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  annual  in- 
terest There  were  411  persons  in  arrears 
on  the  last  day  of  1880,  owing  an  aggregate 
amount  of  £8,431  lOs.  2d.;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  no  abatements  have  been 
made  like  those  made  by  private  landlords, 
the  result  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  We 
believe  with  Sydney  Smith  that  it  will  be  a 
real  political  advantage  to  give  the  Irishman 
a  stake  in  his  country. 

We  have  thus  touched  upon  the  leading 
points  of  the  difScult  problem  which  our 
Ministers  have  undertaken  to  solve  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  forecast  the  fate  of  a  measure 
which  has  been  so  seriously  delayed  in  its 
introduction  by  the  tactics  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous party ;  but  if  Mr.  Gladstone  can  carry 
some  such  bill  as  we  have  outlined  in  these 
pages,  he  will  have  accomplished  one  of  the 
greatest  legislative  achievements  of  his  life. 
We  have  already  mentioned  a  number  of 
circumstances  which  encourage  the  hope 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  deal  in  a 
comprehensive  spirit  with  this  vital  question. 
There  is  a  natural  anxiety  to  know  in  what 
spirit  the  House  of  Lords  will  approach  its 
discussion.  On  four  different  occasions 
they  have  shown  themselves  on  questions  of 
land  to  be,  as  Lord  Derby  has  described 
them,  a  true  House  of  Landlords.  When 
an  Artificial  Drainage  Bill  for  Ireland  was 
sent  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829, 
the  Lords  dropped  it,  though  they  passed  an 
Arms  Act  in  the  very  same  year.  The  Com- 
mons passed  Lord  Stanley's  Compensation 
to  Tenants  Bill  in  1 845,  but  the  Lords  gave 
it  such  a  vigorous  opposition  that  it,  too. 


was  allowed  to  drop.  When  Mr.  Napier,  an 
Irish  Conservative  lawyer,  sent  up  four  Land 
Bills  for  Ireland  in  1854,  the  Lords  passed 
the  first  three  Bills,  which  were  in  every 
sense  landlords'  Bills,  giving  relief  and 
powers  to  owners  of  settled  estates,  but  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  throwing  out  the  Te- 
nants Compensation  Bill,  which  would  have 
given  some  relief  to  an  oppressed  tenan- 
try. It  is  true  that  they  passed  the  Land 
Bill,  1870,  but  not  till  they  had  shorn  it  of 
several  most  important  provisions,  which,  if 
passed,  would  have  prevented  some  of  the 
worst  agrarian  excesses  of  the  winter.  We 
all  remember  how  summarily,  almost  con- 
temptuously, they  threw  out  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill  last  year.  The 
rejection  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  of  this  year 
would  be  a  tremendous  event  It  would  not 
be  the  mere  waste  of  a  session ;  it  wo\ild 
not  only  bring  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment into  angry  collision  with  results 
destined  to  be  long  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  constitution,  leading,  perhaps,  to 
considerable  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  itself,  but  it  would 
utterly  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  who  would  find  themselves  unable 
to  get  their  rents  frgm  an  infuriated  tenan- 
try, while  it  would  throw  the  country  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  agitators,  and  give 
an  immense  impetus  to  the  movement  for  a 
Home  Parliament  in  Ireland. 

We  know  of  no  objection  to  the  passing 
of  an  effective  land-measure  so  potent  as 
that  urged  by  the  Conservatives,  that  it  will 
be  utterly  powerless  to  aUay  the  discontent 
of  the  Irish  people,  that  it  will  only  prepare 
the  way  for  a  fresh  agitation,  perhaps  for  a 
still  more  formidable  attack  than  has  as  yet 
been  made  upon  the  union  of  these  king- 
doms. Mr.  Pamell  himself  has  suggested 
the  form  of  the  objection  by  frankly  admit- 
ting that  he  hopes  by  getting  rid  of  the 
landlords  to  dissolve  the  last  link  with  Great 
Britain.  We  need  hardly  say  that  to  any 
project  of  this  sort  we  are  steadfastly  and 
implacably  hostile,  not  only  because  it  would 
be  an  almost  pusillanimous  surrender  of 
empire  and  duty,  but  because  it  would  in- 
volve the  utter  ruin  of  Ireland  herself  to 
place  her  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  crude  con- 
ceptions, the  futile  dreams,  and  the  bitter 
passions  of  the  least  cultivated,  the  least  ad- 
vanced, and  the  least  energetic  portion  of  her 
people.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  presence  of  the  land- 
lords is  any  guarantee  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Union;  it  is  our  conviction  rather 
that  they  have  endangered  it  more  by  their 
greed  and  their  oppressions  than  all  the  agi- 
tators of  the  last  fifty  years  by  their  violence 
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and  perversity ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors  would 
be  angrily  conservative  in  relation  to  any 
agrarian  change,  and  far  less  likely  to  pursue 
revolntionary  courses.  But  just  because  we 
refuse  to  concede  a  Home  Parliament  to 
Ireland,  wo  feel  ourselves  bound  to  do  her 
the  amplest  justice ;  if  justice  is  persistently 
denied,  the  Union  must  be  in  danger; 
but  it  is  perfectly  secure  so  long  as  Parlia- 
ment is  not  afraid  to  legislate  courageously 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  people's  rights. 
There  are  many  Home  Rulers  like  Mr.  Shaw 
who  are  fighting  for  Home  Rule  while  they 
can  get  no  justice  for  Ireland  on  any  other 
lines,  but  would  probably  acquiesce  in  the 
Union  if  they  could  get  a  sound  land  law 
and  a  satisfactory  system  of  local  govern- 
ment. To  say,  therefore,  that  we  ought  not 
to  concede  the  present  demands  of  the  Irish 
people,  to  say  that  the  last  state  of  Ireland 
will  be  worse  than  the  first,  notwithstanding 
all  our  concessions,  is  to  sav  that  a  lever  can 
be  as  powerful  without  a  fulcnim  as  with  a 
fulcrum.  It  is  quite  possible  we  may  fail 
utterly  to  win  back  a  people  whom  we 
bitterly  wronged  in  the  past — a  people 
nourishing  a  hereditary  feeling  of  hatred  and 
disaffection,  which  is  .the  most  hopeless  of 
all,  because  it  has  no  seat  toward  which  our 
attack  can  be  directed ;  but  our  ^  manifest 
duty  nevertheless  is  to  do  justice.  We  must 
do  what  is  right  and  wise  unflinchingly,  and 
let  loyalty  follow  if  it  will,  while  we  refuse 
to  purchase  loyalty  either  by  folly  or  wrong. 
The  Government,  therefore,  can  afford  to 
maintain  the  calmness  of  power  and  wisdom ; 
unswayed  by  passion,  unmoved  by  temper, 
not  dispirited  by  disappointment,  careless 
alike  of  ingratitude  or  unjust  reproach,  its 
opportunity  is  at  hand  to  scatter  abroad  over 
Ireland  seeds  that  will  germinate  in  a  glori- 
ous harvest  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  will 
be  able  likewise  to  impose  the  new  order  of 
things  with  an  authority  that  shall  wrest  the 
government  of  the  country  out  of  the  hands 
of  class  conspiracies  of  all  sorts,  and  gain  for 
the  principle  of  law  the  dignity  and  strength 
of  impartial  justice.  t.  c. 


Art.  VIII. — Independency  and  the  State, 

It  is  with  societies  and  Churches  as  with 
men ;  to  know  their  ideals  is  to  know  the 
best  part  of  their  character.  What  they  aim 
at  being  and  achieving  is  a  far  better  index 
of  their  spiritual  qualities  and  capabilities 
than  what  they  actually  are  and  do.     Their 


ideal  is  their  own,  and  for  it  they  are  direct- 
ly and  altogether  responsible,  but  in  their 
actual  being  only  so  much  of  it  is  realized 
as  the  conditions  of  time  and  the  conflictft 
or  limitations  of  .place  permit  Yet  history 
ought  to  be  a  process  of  realization-— ought 
to  show  the  action  of  the  ideal  at  once 
within  and  without  the  society  or  Church. 
Where  there  is  life  there  must  be  as  much 
power  in  the  oi^anism  to  modify  the  envi- 
ronment  as  in  the  environment. to  modify 
the  organism ;  and  where  it  fails  to  do  so, 
it  must,  if  social,  be  one  that  has  weakened 
or  paralyzed  its  energies  by  futile  fantasies 
rather  than'  braced  and  directed  them  by 
noble  and  realizable  ideals.  Not  that  im- 
practicable ideals  are  bad ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  better  and  more  helpful  to 
the  world  than  the  most  successful  scheme. 
The  dream  of  a  golden  age,  the  vision  of  a 
city  of  God  floating  before  the  imagination 
of  man  as  a  glorious  possibility  towards 
which  he  must  with  all  his  energies  and 
through  all  his  ages  continue  to  work,  cer- 
tain that,  though  it  ever  retreats,  it  is  yet 
being  ever  approached,  is,  in  its  power  to 
repress  the  worst  and  quicken  the  best  in 
him,  a  more  potent  factor  for  good  than  all 
the  economical  methods  or  schemes  hitherto 
propounded  for  accumulating  or  distributing 
we^th.  These  may  show  certain  conditions 
of  well-being,  but  the  other  tends  directly 
to  the  creation  of  the  men  who  at  once 
make  and  enjoy  the  conditions.  While, 
then,  the  ideal  of  a  society  or  Church  is  the 
best  revelation  of  its  character,  it  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
been  realized,  but  by  the  degree  in  which 
it  has  ameliorated  the  conditions,  political, 
social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious, 
amid  which  it  has  lived,  and  yet  remains  an 
unrealized  idea,  capable  of  inspiring  with 
new  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  human 
happiness — in  behalf  of  the  wronged,  but 
against  the  wrong. 

Now,  it  were  too  large  a  matter  to  discuss 
Independency  from  this  point  of  view ;  yet 
this  is  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  it 
is  possible  to  do  justice  to  its  meaning  and 
mission.  It  is  here  that  its  positive  charac- 
ter comes  out ;  what  it  is  as  a  polity,  and  a 
polity  that  seeks  to  have  the  reign  or  king 
dom  of  God  realized  on  earth,  not  in  a» 
ecclesiastical  organization,  identified  with 
religion  and  worked  in  its  name,  but  by  the 
regeneration  of  men  and  the  consequent  re- 
generation of  the  families,  the  societies,  and 
the  States  they  constitute.  The  great  con- 
cern of  Independency  is  men,  the  making  of 
men,  and  through  them  the  making  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  shall  dwell 
righteousness.     It  works  through  the  indi- 
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vidnaly  bat  not  simply  for  the  individual, 
seeks  his  good  as  a  means  rather  than  as  a 
mere  end  in  itself.  It  believes  that  its  poli- 
ty, instituted  and  administered  by  Christian 
men,  is  the  most  flexible  and  educative  of 
polities,  the  least  capable  of  being  perverted 
from  spiritual  and  ethical  to  formal  and 
interested  ends,  the  most  able  to  exercise 
Christian  manhood  and  teach  it  how  to  apply 
Christian  principles  to  all  matters  alike  of 
policy  and  practice,  and  the  best  qualified  to 
keep  the  sensuous  elements  and  accidents  of 
religion  in  the  background,  while  holding  its 
living  truths  and  creative  ideals  ever  to  the 
front.  In  the  controversies  and  conflicts  of 
the  hour  the  deepest  and  most  determina- 
tive principles  are  seldom  remembered ;  yet 
without  the  principles  the  controversies  are 
simply  bitterness  and  pain.  Here  it  is  our 
purpose,  without  descending  into  the  arena 
of  living  ecclesiastical  strife,  to  discuss  In- 
dependency and  its  ideal  in  relation  to  the 
English  State  and  people. 

But  in  order  to  discuss  fairly  and  intelli- 
gibly this  question,  we  must  deal  with  one  or 
two  preliminary  matters.  The  polity  of  a 
Church  must  be  judged  not  simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Church  as  a  society  or- 
ganized on  the  basis  of  common  beliefs,  but 
still  more  from  its  relation,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  religion,  and,  on  the  other,  to  its  ends, 
both  proximate  and  ultimate.  The  best  po- 
lity for  a  Church  as  an  aggressive  and  pro- 
selytizing, or  political  and  ambitious  society, 
may  be  the  worst  for  the  religion  as  a  series 
of  Divine  truths  and  principles,  facts  and 
doctrines,  creating  and  governing  the  spiri- 
tual and  moral  life  of  man.  The  system 
most  successful  in  multiplying  members  may 
be  most  disastrous  to  the  faith  that  works 
by  love  towards  perfect  obedience.  Hence 
we  must  not  allow  statistics  or  standards  of 
social  or  commercial  utility  to  determine  the 
value  of  an  ecclesiastical  polity;  we  must 
look  at  it  through  the  nature  and  ends, 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  religion.  The 
best  polity  is  the  polity  that  best  interprets 
and  realizes  these. 

But  while  this  defines  the  standpoint,  it 
is  necessary  to  limit  the  discussion.  What 
concerns  us  here  is  the  relation  of  a  given 
ecclesiastical  polity  to  the  State.  But  we 
shall  best  discover  what  this  is  by  first  de- 
termining a  few  general  principles. 

Note,  then,  that  religion  has  a  definite 
relation  to  the  State,  but  a  relation  that  in 
the  Christian  is  almost  the  exact  antithesis 
of  the  one  common  to  almost  all  ancient  re- 
ligions. They  were,  as  a  rule,  national,  not 
nniversal ;  stood  as  an  indissoluble  element  of 
the  collective  organism,  inseparable  from  the 
history,  customs,  corporate  being,  and  action 


of  the  nation.  In  Greece  and  Rome  religion 
was  not  so  much  a  concern  of  the  State  as  a 
part  of  it,  an  element  of  its  being,  a  func- 
tion, a  feature,  of  the  body  politic.  The 
two  had  risen  and  grown  together,  and  the 
people  owned  the  gods  just  as  they  owned 
the  fathers  and  the  fatherland.  The  reli- 
gion represented  the  dignity  of  the  State^ 
symbolized  the  Divine  guidance  and  protec- 
tion, but  did  not  command  its  morals  or  ex- 
ercise authority  over  its  conscience.  Services 
of  the  gods  did  not  mean  moral  obedience ;. 
worship  did  not  involve  clean  hands  and  pure 
hearts.  The  gods  were  as  faulty  and  fallible 
as  the  men,  and  were  jealous  of  their  own- 
honour,  but  not  of  human  conduct  The 
ancient  State  thus  contained  religion  and 
cared  for  it,  resenting  neglect  of  the  gods- 
as  an  insult  and  evil  to  the  city,  its  laws, 
and  customs.  But  Christianity  introduced 
an  essentially  different  notion  of  religion,, 
and  so  of  its  relation  to  the  State.  The 
religion  was  a  revelation,  the  creation  of  a 
God  who  was  the  God  of  no  single  people, 
but  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  all.  As  a 
revelation  it  was  revolutionary  and  authori- 
tative ;  did  not  come  to  preserve  the  old,  but 
to  create  the  new,  to  work  changes  every- 
where and  in  everything,  to  bring  earth, 
alike  as  regards  its  kingdoms  and  its  per- 
sons, into  harmony  with  the  will  of  God» 
The  States  it  was  to  change  it  could  not 
allow  to  command;  incorporation  into* them 
had  been  its  death.  And  this  relation  of 
independence  and  authority  was  not  an  ac- 
cident of  its  birth,  but  a  permanent  necessity 
to  it.  What  is  absorbed  by  the  State  can- 
not stand  above  the  State  clad  in  the  autho- 
rity of  the  righteous  and  reigning  God ;  and 
can  as  little  extend  beyond  it,  save  by  the 
extension  of  the  State,  either  through  con- 
quest or  political  arts  and  ways.  Let  us 
suppose  Plato's  Republic,  the  most  perfect 
ideal  of  a  Church-State  ever  imagined,  rea- 
lized. The  State  is  a  kingdom  of  God,  its 
great  end  being  to  educate  men  to  virtue 
and  happiness,  to  open  their  senses  and  tum> 
their  eyes  towards  a  higher  and  more  spiri- 
tual world,  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  citizens^ 
by  the  vision  of  a  blessed  immortality.  To- 
accomplish  this  it  needs  kings  who  are  philo- 
sophers, and  philosophers  who  can  be  made 
kings,  able  not  only  to  rule  in  wisdom,  but 
to  distribute  throughout  the  commonwealth 
the  wisdom  by  which  they  rule,  till  every 
citizen  becomes  as  wise  as  they.  But  how 
unite  the  two  functions?  Philosophy  can 
seek  and  speak  the  truth  only  so  long  as  in- 
dependent; once  it  becomes  an  adjunct  of 
kinghood  its  freedom  is  gone,  and,  working 
for  hire,  is  changed  into  sophistry.  Then^ 
for  the  king  to  teach  philosophy  and  en- 
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force  its  doctrines  were  for  the  king  to 
^ibolish  it;  it  exists  only  for  the  spirit  and 
by  the  spirit  that  is  free,  mast  be  freely 
loved  and  served  to  be  loved  and  served  at 
all.'  Philosophic  despotism  would  be  fatal 
to  philosophy,  because  fatal  to  freedom.  An 
infallible  despot  were  a  calamity  to  man,  for 
he  would  repress  reason  rather  than  exercise 
it  And  these  things  are  a  parable ;  the  re- 
ligion absorbed  into  the  State  is  annihilated. 
it  must  remain  distinct  and  independent  that 
it  may  speak  with  authority  and  without 
favour,  be,  as  it  were,  the  will  of  God  living 
and  active  in  the  earth. 

But  to  be  independent  of  the  State  is  one 
'thing ;  to  have  no  concern  with  it  another. 
It  is  because  its  concern  is  so  great  that  its 
independence  is  a  necessity.  The  State  is 
not  simply  the  sovereign  or  the  government, 
but  the  corporate  people,  making  laws,  ad- 
ministering resources,  dispensing  justice,  act- 
ing among  the  nations  like  a  colossal  indivi- 
duality. Now,  it  is  a  notion  as  old  as  Aris- 
totle that  for  individuals  and  states  the  chief 
good  is  one  and  identical,  to  be  realized  in 
each  case  on  the  tame  conditions  and  by  the 
«ame  means.*  For  each  it  is  the  happiness 
that  consists  in  doing  well  possible  only  as 
a  life  of  action,  but  action  as  created  and 
regulated  by  philosophy.f  We  need  but  to 
modify  his  idea  to  express  the  truth.  The 
«nd  of  the  State  is  the  happiness  of  all  its 
•citizens,  but  this  can  be  reached  only  as 
citizens  and  State  move  together,  have  unity 
of  life  and  action,  the  same  standard  of 
right,  sense  of  duty,  qualities  of  motive, 
and  measure  of  conduct  If  the  base  of 
public  and  private  morality,  the  ends  of 
public  and  private  action,  differ,  then  the 
•unity  of  State  and  citizen  so  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  both  is  impossible,  and  the 
life  of  regulated  and  .righteous  conduct  the 
«ame.  ^w,  a  common  basis  of  morality 
juid  common  ends  of  action  are  possible  only 
in  and  through  reliffion;  the  commanding 
influence  of  a  faith  that  can  unify  individual 
«nd  corporate  life  by  unifying  their  princi- 
ples ana  ideals  of  conduct  But  to  do  this 
the  religion  must  be  the  sovereign  of  both 
person  and  State.  Any  theory  that  gives  to 
the  State  the  right  to  determine  and  regu- 
late the  religion,  denies  to  religion  authority 
over  the  State,  reduces  it  to  a  mere  compo- 
nent part  of  the  civil  organism,  allowea  a 
place  for  purposes  political  and  social.  A 
religion  of  absolute  truth  cannot  permit  any 
8tate  to  settle,  legislatively  or  otherwise,  its 
right  to  live ;  it  can  command  the  State  only 
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as  its  right  to  live  is  independent  of  the 
State.  But  this  independence  carries  more 
with  it  than  may  at  once  be  seen.  If  the 
polity,  the  institutions,  and  agencies  which 
religion  creates,  and  through  which  it  works, 
become  dependent  on  the  State,  her  own  in- 
dependence is  but  a  name.  Where  the  spirit 
is  denied  the  power  to  determine  the  forms 
and  vehicles  of  its  life  it  is  enslaved. 

But  this  raises  another  point  Where  the 
religion  must  be  free  to  create  its  own  polity, 
this  polity  must  be  a  matter  of  cardinal  im- 
portance alike  to  the  religion  and  the  State. 
Where  religion  appeals  to  iaith  and  lives  by 
persuasion,  it  can  act  on  the  State  only 
through  the  citizens,  t.0.,  only  as  it  is  able 
to^  create  from  among  them  a  society  go- 
verned by  its  principles,  obedient  to  its  laws, 
and  constituted  according  to  its  polity.  To 
reverse  the  process,  and  attempt  to  act  di- 
rectly on  the  citizens  through  the  State,  were 
to  work  an  essential  change  in  the  religion, 
to  lift  it  out  of  the  category  of  the  rational 
and  ethical,  real  only  as  it  wins  the  intellect 
and  penetrates  the  conscience,  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  instituted  and  statutory,  which 
stands  and  binds  only  by  virtue  of  a  leg^a- 
tive  or  legal  decree.  But  this  were  a  cbange 
equal  to  the  abolition  of  Christianity.  To 
believe  it  because  it  has  been  leg^aUvely 
imbedded  in  the  constitution  is  simply  to 
conform  to  the  civil  order,  is  not  to  believe 
and  obey  the  religion  of  Christ  But  con- 
formity to  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  which 
does  not  spring  out  of  faith  in  the  religion, 
or  even  necessarily  imply  it,  is  a  disaster  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  the  death  of 
all  the  spiritual  and  ethical  elements  in  the 
religious  life.  If,  then,  the  normal  order  is 
to  be  followed,  and  the  action  to  be  on  the 
State  through  the  citizens,  the  cardinal  place 
of  the  polity  is  at  once  apparent  It  repre- 
sents, on  the  one  hand,  the  method  in  which 
the  religion  works,  is  the  vehicle  that  bears 
and  distils  its  influence,  important  for  its 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  what  it  carries ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  political  ideal  of  the  reli- 
gion, the  society  and  social  order  it  would 
create,  its  power  to  organize  the  moral  ac- 
tivities and  direct  the  lives  of  its  people. 
The  polity  is  thus,  as  it  were,  mediation  be- 
tween religion  and  the  State,  the  summary 
of  the  agencies  and  means  by  which  the 
first  endeavours  to  translate  its  principles  of 
truth  and  righteousness  into  the  Uws  and 
conduct  of  the  second. 

The  position  in  which  the  polity  stands 
makes  it  necessary  that  it  be  measured  by  a 
double  standard — ^its  relation  on  the  one  aide 
to  the  religion,  on  the  other  to  the  State. 
The  ideally  perfect  polity  is,  as  we  have  seen. 
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the  one  that  best  expresses  the  spirit  and 
serves  the  ends  of  the  religion,  able  to  make 
its  hnmanest  and  most  sovereign  principles 
and  aims  play  most  powerfully  on  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  State. 

Now,  as  regards  the  first  relation,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  an  elaborate 
polity  means  a  decadent  religion;  the  mo- 
ment the  body  and  its  conservation  become 
the  chief  concerns  the  soul  begins  to  perish. 
And  this  is  explicable  enough.  Highly  or- 
ganized systems  or  societies  have  too  many 
interests  to  be  altogether  magnanimous,  are 
too  deeply  committed  to  an  established  or- 
der, and  too  jealous  of  possessed  rights  to 
be  purely  religious  in  spirit  or  moral  in  aim. 
The  ethical  systems  that  have  most  affronted 
at  once  morality  and  religion  have  been  those 
constructed  in  the  interests  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical corporation,  laboriously  built  up  and 
administered  on  the  notion  that  it  was  iden- 
tical with  religion.  The  stupendous  crimes 
which  have  been  done  in  its  name  have 
sprung  from  the  same  confusion,  the  idea 
that  the  polity  men  elaborate  and  administer 
is  or  incorporates  the  religion  of  God.  In- 
deed, the  problem  of  the  Christian  ^es  may 
be  said  to  be-^to  find  a  polity  that  will  al- 
low the  spirit  and  truth  of  Christ  to  live  as 
spirit  and  as  truth,  working  in  gentle  strength 
and  hnmble  dignity  as  He  worked,  penetrat- 
ing and  commanding  the  State  not  by  be- 
coming a  State,  but  by  penetrating  and 
commanding  the  men  who  compose  it.  The 
political  system  whose  main  thought  is, 
*  Salvation  through  me,'  or  '  only  through 
my  agents  and  agencies  does  God  distribute 
His  grace,'  is  but  the  apotheosis  of  a  human 
institution,  the  more  faulty  for  its  claim  to 
be  Divine  because  it  is  the  more  certain 
where  it  is  so  esteemed  to  deprave  and  per- 
vert the  moral  sense ;  but  the  political  system 
whose  main  concern  is  to  be  the  home  and 
school  of  spirits  directly  related  to  God  and 
immediately  responsible  to  Him,  which  as  a 
system  confers  in  its  own  right  no  grace* 
works  no  salvation,  but  professes  only  to 
speak  truth  to  the  conscience  and  to  urge 
the  heart  to  the  love  of  God,  is  a  system 
that  bv  its  very  institutional  simplicity  mag- 
nifies tne  religious  principles  and  ends  for 
which  it  lives.  Kant  has  well  remarked  that 
where  a  Church  has  been  so  organized  as 
to  create  artificial  orders  and  virtues,  a 
clergy  that  as  a  clergy  are  more  sacred  than 
the  laity,  the  inevitable  tendency  is  to  spread 
moral  unreality  through  all  the  regions  and 
phases  of  life ;  *  unobserved,  the  familiarity 
with  hypocrisy  (Oewohnung  an  Heuchelei) 
corrupts  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  citi- 
zens, draws  them  into  the  sham  perform- 
ance (Scheindienst)  even  of  civU  duties,  and, 


like  all  ill-applied  principles,  produces  th& 
precise  contrary  of  what  was  intended.'  * 

And  at  this  point  the  significance  of  the 
second  relation — ^that  to  the  State— becomes 
apparent  That  Church  polity  which  tends, 
least  to  the  creation  of  unreal  virtues,  most 
to  the  production  of  a  religious  spirit  at 
once  sanely  active  and  socially  dutiful,  must 
be  the  polity  which  creates  the  best  sort  of 
citizens  for  the  State.  And  the  polity  which 
tends  least  to  the  creation  of  an  imperium 
in  imperioj  a  State  with  separate  interests^ 
and  divided  allegiance  within  the  State,  and 
most  to  the  enunciation  and  enforcement  of 
the  religious  principles  that  secure  order  and 
liberty,  justice  and  progress  in  law  and  poli- 
tics, is  the  polity  which  most  contributes  at 
once  to  its  happiness  and  permanence.  If 
Church  and  State  are  ever  made  rivals,  if 
the  claims  and  duties,  the  interests  and  aims- 
of  the  one  are  ever  set  in  radical  opposition 
to  those  of  the  other,  then  deep  wrong  is^ 
done  to  both,  and  the  urgent  need  is,  if  the- 
first  be  the  wrong  one,  reformation,  but  if 
the  second,  revolutipn.  Bossuet  said  f 
^The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  sojourns  as 
a  stranger  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world ;  she  has  no  particular  laws  touching 
political  society.'  But  a  doctrine  of  this- 
soA  stands  in  profound  contradiction  to  the* 
mind  of  Christ,  whose  kingdom  was  like  a 
piece  of  leaven,  permeating  the  mass  in 
which  it  was  hid  till  the  whole  was  leaveneA, 
whose  society  was  to  be  the  light  and  salt  of 
the  earth.  Bossuet's  doctrine  is  infidelity 
of  the  worst  kind — infidelity  to  the  moral- 
aims,  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  purposes- 
of  Christ  the  King.  The  Church  that  re- 
nounces its  duty  to  the  State  renounces  it» 
allegiance  to  Him,  and  her  best  virtues, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  vices,  become 
altogether  of  the  selfish  or  monkish  sort, 
'fugitive  and  cloistered,  unexercised  and 
unbreathed,'  more  afraid  of  being  soiled  by 
the  world  than  inspired  by  the  love  that 
would  save  it  It  creates,  too,  a  deplorable 
schism  in  the  spirit  and  conscience  of  man  ;- 
lays  the  basis  for  those  political  theories  that 
degrade  the  statesman  below  the  churchman, 
enable  the  ecclesiastic  to  demand  absolute 
obedience  to  his  own  laws  and  to  enforce 
it  by  the  sanctions  and  sanctities  of  the 
Divine.  M.  de  Tocqueville  expresses,  in  a 
letter  to  Madame  Swetchine,  his  astonish- 
ment that  Christian  priests  so  rarely  appeal* 
to  tne  grand  passions  and  associations  of 
patriotism,  to  the  love   of  fatherland   and 

*  '  Religion  innerh.  der  Greuzen  d.  blossen 
Vernunft/  p.  365,  vol.  vi.  (Bartensteine*s  edition, 
1839). 

t  *  Panegyrique  de  8,  Thomas  de  Contorb^ry.'^ 
CBuvres,  p.  688,  vol.  xvi.  (Versailles  edition.) 
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people,  with  the  duties  and  hopes  they  in- 
volve. Devotion  to  these  was  to  him  a 
«>ecies  of  religion ;  to  see  indifference  to 
them  esteemed  a  virtne  by  the  religious  was 
to  him  a  puzzle  and  a  shame.  His  large- 
minded  patriotism  made  him  feel,  with  the 
tragic  poet — 

xai  nei^ov*  odrti  avri  riji  ai^rov  itdrpai 
ipiXov  voMtZ^t,  TovTov  ovSajiiov  Xeyoo- 

and  his  natural  piety  was  shocked  at  the 
idea  that  the  Church  could  despise  love  of 
country,  and  demand  its  suppression,  or 
even  sacrifice.  But  what  he  lamented  was 
only  the  logical  result  of  the  doctrine  which 
made  religion  culminate  in  ^a  polity,  which 
had  ends  altogether  its  own,  and  was  or- 
ganized and  administered  on  the  notion  that 
the  reli^on  existed  for  the  polity  rather 
than  the  polity  for  the  religion.  The  very 
perfection  of  the  splendid  political  organi- 
zation men  call  Catholicism  was  fatal  to  the 
pure  and  silent  yet  creative  action  in  man 
and  State  of  the  principles  and  facts  that 
-constitute  the  religion  of  Christ 

But  is  not  this  evil  cured,  this  cruel  isola- 
tion and  selfish  concern  for  its  own  interests 
made  utterly  impossible,  when  the  Church 
is  not  identified,  but  allied  with  the  State ; 
not  lost  in  it,  but  legislatively  connected, 
-while  still  remaining  a  Church,  |or  incor- 
porated with  it  f  This  is  a  point  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  other  member  of  the  rela- 
tion— Can  the  Church  when  so  associated 
best  serve  the  religion  f  This  question  was, 
by  anticipation,  answered  in  the  discussion 
as  to  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  State. 
In  order  to  serve  religion,  a  society  must  be 
free  to  obey  it,  to  follow  the  guidance  of  its 
own  native  and  immanent  spirit  To  be 
allied  with  the  State  is  not  only  to  love  the 
freedom  necessary  to  the  healthy  and  spon- 
taneous development  of  the  religion  alike  in 
thought  and  action,  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice, l>ut  also  so  to  bind  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  civil  institutions  as  to  make  both  civil, 
bring  both  within  the  operation  of  the  laws 
and  passions  that  govern  secular  politics ;  to 
turn  the  churchman  from  the  teacher  and 
preacher  of  righteousness,  who  measures  the 
conduct  of  men  and  nations  by  the  laws  of 
the  eternal,  and  speaks  that  he  may  quicken 
the  conscience  to  censure  of  wrong  and 
i^probation  of  right,  into  the  mere  poli- 
tician who  judges  all  parties  and  principles 
and  movements  by  their  relation  to  the  cycle 
of  institutions  he  calls  his  Church.  The 
inevitable  tendency  is  to  magnify  the  polity, 
to  lose  sight  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  with 
all  its  fine  moral  humanities,  in  devotion  to 
what  is  but  a  federation  of  ancient  societies, 
too  heavily  burdened  with  inherited  interests 


and  privileges  to  speak  wiUi  the  freedom 
and  act  with  the  magnanimity  proper  to  the 
Christian  spirit  The  men  who  think  a 
State  without  a  Church  were  a  State  without 
religion,  only  show  that  they  have  need  to 
regard  the  question  not  as  one  of  established 
institutions,  but  of  principles  and  the  history 
which  illustrate  their  action.  State  Churches 
are  not  the  best  Churches  for  the  State  un- 
less they  are  the  best  Churches  for  religion, 
for  the  creation  of  the  nobler  and  more 
generous  civic  virtues,  of  the  wisest  and 
most  elevated  political  principles,  for  the 
generation  of  the  forces  latent  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  most  promotive  of  national  free- 
dom, progress,  and  happiness.  And  these 
are  points  we  may  well  leave  history  to 
determine. 

Now  this  brings  us  to  the  question  with 
which  the  discussion  started — ^the  relation  of 
Independence  and  its  ideal  to  the  English 
State  and  people.  Here  is  a  given  Church 
polity,  a  given  theory  as  to  how  the  Chris- 
tian society  ought  to  be  constituted  that  it 
may  do  the  will  of  Christ,  what  in  the  three 
hundred  years  during  which  it  has  been 
struggling  after  realization  in  England  has 
been  its  action,  and  the  tendencies  of  its 
action,  so  far  as  they  concern  civil  and  politi- 
cly progress  9  The  question  is  too  large  to 
be  answered  exhaustively  within  our  limits, 
but  enough  may  be  done  to  illustrate  the 
principles  and  positions  maintained  in  the 
preliminary  description. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  clearly  conceive  the 
problem,  at  once  political  and  religious,  that 
was  exercising  the  mind  of  England  at  the 
time  Independency  wto  bom.  The  Reforma- 
tion  had  come  and  worked  a  more  radical 
revolution  than  men  knew.  It  had  dis- 
turbed not  only  the  old  order,  but  the  very 
basis  on  which  it  rested.  The  disturbance 
seemed  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  England, 
where  the  ancient  framework  stood,  and  the 
royal  was  simply  substituted  for  the  f^pel 
Supremacy.  But  the  moderate  change  only 
the  more  complicated  the  political  situa- 
tion. It  forced  the  sovereign  into  a  radical- 
ly false  position,  one  fruitful  of  the  gravest 
constitutional  questions.  The  wars  of  the 
Roses  had  made  no  end  of  king-makers,  and 
the  fall  of  the  barons  had  been  the  rise  of 
the  Crown.  A  feeble  aristocracy  means  a 
powerful  monarchy,  and  so  the  wars  that 
weakened  the  ancient  nobilitv  helped  to 
create  the  Tudor  despotum.  "fhis  appeared 
to  be  fitly  completed  when  to  the  civil  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  added,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  (Jhnrch  and  State  nnited  in 
one  head.  But  consciences  are  ill  subjects 
to  rule,  especially  policies,  at  a  time  when, 
and  after  a  sleep  of  ages,  they  had  been  so 
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deeply  stirred  as  in  the  sixteenth  eentury. 
It  was  but  natural  that  men  who  had  denied 
the  old  and  awful  authority  of  a  pope  should 
doubt  the  new  and  provisional  authority  of 
a  king.  The  very  degree  in  which  con- 
sciences were  moved  created  variety  of  be- 
lief, and  out  of  the  variety  come  questions 
ss  to  the  right  the  sovereign  had  to  prevent 
or  conduct,  stay  or  further,  the  work  of  re- 
formation. The  new  order  had  its  apolo- 
gists and  its  critics,  the  latter  assailing  it 
either  because  it  had  gone  too  far  or  did  not 
go  far  enough.  The  former  apologist  was 
Richard  Hooker,  a  name  honoured  by  all 
who  love  the  pure  and  beautiful  in  spirit, 
and  admire^noble  thoughts  clothed  in  speech 
that  is  like  rich  and  stately  music.  The 
party  wishful  of  more  radical  change  is  best 
represented  by  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  figure 
large  and  noble  enough  to  stand,  unashamed, 
alongside  even  Richard  Hooker.  In  their 
theoretical  principles  they  radically  differed, 
in  one  important  point  in  practical  politics 
they  agreed.  The  Anglican  laid  the  basis  of 
his  argument  in  nature  and  natural  law ;  but 
while  it  remained  there,  it  was  too  general 
to  have  any  special  relevance  to  his  case. 
History  and  expediency,  the  rights  of  a 
society  endowed  and  guided  like  the  Church, 
the  principles  of  order  implied  and  illustrated 
in  all  realized  polities,  the  powers  that  must 
be  possessed  if  life  is  to  be  expounded  and 
maintained,  furnished  him  with  his  main 
pleas  in  defence  of  the  Church.  But  the 
Puritan  turned  from  nature  and  history, 
from  human  polities  and  expediencies,  to 
what  was  to  him  the  final  and  infallible 
authority — ^the  ideal  that  stood  before  Him 
in  the  Word  of  Grod.  According  to  it  must 
the  Church  be  constituted.  But  he  found  it 
in  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  the  New, 
in  the  Mosaic  -theocracy  rather  than  the 
apostolical  iKKXtftfia,  His  dream  had  been 
realized  in  the  State  of  Calvin  rather  than  in 
the  Churches  of  Paul  and  John.  But  while 
they  thus  differed  they  here  agreed — both 
recognised  the  authority  of  the  king.  The 
Anglican  was  satisfied  with  the  religion 
he  had  established,  but  the  Puritan  aimed 
at  persuading  him  to  establish  another. 
Neither  contested  his  power,  yet  they  re- 
<;ognized  it  with  a  fundamental  difference. 
The  Anglican  confessed  a  real  royal  supre- 
macy, but  the  Puritan  regarded  the  king 
as  only  the  minister  of  the  Divine  will  and 
word,  which  the  Church  had  to  interpret 
for  him.  There  both  stood,  the  one  plead- 
ing that  the  instituted  order  was  well,  but 
the  other  that  it  was  idolatrous,  corrupt, 
evil,  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  that  another 
and  more  scriptural  might  occupy  its  place. 


And  while  they  argued  what  many  thought, 
the  work  of  God  stood  still. 

For  men  of  sensitive  consciences,  intensely 
in  earnest  about  religion,  fearful  of  idolatry, 
jealous  of  Rome  and  of  everything  that  look- 
ed or  inclined  thither,  zealous  for  manners 
and  morals,  purity  of  life  as  well  as  the  purity 
of  the  faith,  found  themselves  oppressed 
and  paralyzed  by  the  polity  and  order  which 
had  been  instituted  in  the  reformed  Church 
of  England.  And  so  they  began  to  ask — 
Has  this  Church  been  rightly  constituted? 
By  what  warrant,  according  to  what  standard, 
has  it  been  done  ?  Did  the  apostles  consult 
Cassar  before  they  founded  Churches  or  wait 
on  his  will?  If  they  had  done  so,  would 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  would  Peter  or  John, 
have  ever  planted  the  Churches  of  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  Greece  or  Italy?  And  was 
CaBsar  allowed  to  determine  their  constitu- 
tion, to  make  and  administer  their  laws? 
Then,  how  were  the  Churches  formed  ?  Was 
it  by  processes  of  comprehension,  or  by  con- 
versions and  out  of  the  converted  ?  Were 
they  not  selected  societies,  composed  of  men 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  become  obedient 
to  the  faith  ?  And  were  not  the  apostolic 
idea  and  method  the  alone  right  ?  Was  it 
possible  that,  unless  the  one  was  followed 
and  the  other  realized,  the  religion  of 
England  could  be  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles? 

These  were  the  questions  that  created  In- 
dependency. Its  cardinal  idea  was,  on  one 
side,  its  doctrine  of  the  Church,  on  another, 
its  conception  of  religion.  In  Uie  first  there 
were  three  determinative  elements.  A 
Church  is  (1)  a  society  of  the  godly,  or  of 
men  who  believe  and  piously  live;  (2)  is 
capable  of  extension  only  by  the  means  that 
produce  faith  or  create  godliness,  and  (3)  is 
autpnomouB  and  authoritative,  endowed  with 
all  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers 
needed  for  its  maintenance  and  order.  And 
the  conception  of  religion  contained  the  same 
ideas — godliness  was  a  matter  for  the  indi- 
vidual conscience ;  its  consecration  and  ex 
tension  the  duty  of  every  Christian  man, 
obedience  to  it,  performance  of  all  it  enjoined 
his  most  personal  concern,  for  which  he  was 
directly  responsible  to  God.  In  these  ideas 
Robert  Browne,  Barrow,  Greenwood,  Francis 
Johnson,  Henry  Ainsworth,  John  Robinson, 
Henry  Jacob,  and  all  the  early  Independents, 
agreed.  They  believed  that  every  society  of 
godly  men  gathered  together  in  order  to 
worship  God  in  Christ  was  a  Church.  They 
believed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to 
come  not  by  the  action  of  the  magistrate  or 
the  political  inclusion  of  whole  parishes,  but 
by  the  pure  preaching  and  godly  living  of 
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the  faithful.  They  believed  that  societies 
so  created  and  constituted  were  independent, 
over  them  in  matters  religious  neither  bishop 
nor  presbytery  nor  magistrate  had  any  au- 
thority to  exercise  coercion  or  control. 

Now,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare 
this  independent  polity,  in  its  first  crude  con- 
ception, with  the  Anglican  and  Genevan 
polities.  Here,  for  example,  is  Hooker's  fine 
statement  of  his  idea — 

We  hold  that,  seeing  there  is  not  any  man 
of  the  Church  of  England  but  the  same  man 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor 
any  member  of  the  Commonwealth  which 
is  not  also  of  the  Church  of  England,  there- 
fore as  in  a  figure  triangle  the  base  doth  differ 
from  the  sides  thereof,  and  yet  one  and  the 
self-same  line  is  both  a  base  and  also  a  side ; 
a  side  simply,  a  base  if  it  chance  to  be  the 
bottom  ana  underlie  the  rest :  so,  albeit  pro- 
portions and  actions  of  one  do  cause  the  name 
of  a  Commonwealth,  qualities  and  functions 
of  another  sort  the  name  of  the  Church,  to  be 
given  to  a  multitude,  yet  one  and  the  self- 
same multitude  may  in  such  sort  be  both.*^ 

How  comprehensive  and  large-minded  this 
seems !  What  a  splendid  idea  of  a  Church 
— ^immense,  complex,  varied,  rich  with  a 
nation's  resources,  and  strong  in  the  strength 
of  its  massive  and  masterly  genius,  especially 
when  placed  alongside  the  mean  and  ignoble 
'  company  of  believers,'  or  '  covenanted  so- 
ciety of  the  faithful,'  which  was  all  the 
despised  Brownists  had  to  offer  in  its  place! 
But  fill  out  the  two  ideas,  and  then  let  us 
see  which  is  the  sublimer.  Were  the  Church 
but  a  State,  were  it  laden  with  no  universal 
and  eternal  truths  richer  and  diviner  than 
the  thoughts  of  any  people ;  did  it  bear  no 
transcendental  ideas  and  ambitions  of  a 
range  so  infinite  as  to  shame  into  insignifi- 
cance the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  most 
exalted  nations;  did  it  care  no  more  for 
character  than  the  State  cares ;  were  its  ho- 
nours reserved  for  capacity  and  favour  rather 
than  saintliness,  then  Hooker's  idea  might 
be  as  noble  as  the  other  is  poor  and  mean. 
But  the  Church  of  England  is  infinitely  more 
than  even  the  commonwealth  of  England. 
To  Hooker  each  was  but  a  polity,  a  political 
system  into  which  the  English  people  had 
been  formed  or  organized.  He  says,  indeed, 
*  We  name  a  society  a  commonwealth  in  re- 
gard of  some  regiment  or  policy  under  which 
men  live;  a  Church  for  the  truth  of  that 
religion  which  they  profess.'  f  But  the  fun- 
damental points  in  his  distinction  he  for- 
got in  his  discussion.  To  profess  a  religion 
is  a  personal  act,  must  be  voluntarily  and 
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consciously  done  to  be  done  at  all ;  but  this- 
was  precisely  what  could  not  happen  or  be- 
allowed  to  happen  in  Hooker's  theory  of  the 
Church.  To  him  *  one  society  is  both  the 
Church  and  commonwealth,'  *  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary result, '  our  Church  hath  dependence 
from  the  chieif  in  our  commonwealth.'  But 
this  was  to  transform  the  profession  of  re- 
ligion into  a  matter  of  loyalty,  and  to 
identify  Nonconformists  with  rebellion.  Re- 
sponsibility to  the  king  supplanted  respon- 
sibilitv  to  Grod,  godliness  became  a  speciea 
of  political  obedience,  and  the  Church  waa 
emptied  of  its  transcendental  and  ethical 
ideals  that  it  might  be  organized  into  a  sys- 
tem which  was  ail  the  more  civil  that  it  waa 
so  intensely  sacerdotal. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  idea  that  looka 
so  mean  beside  Hooker's  majestic  conception* 
Ipdependency  said,  A  Church  is  a  company 
of  believers,  a  covenanted  society  of  th^ 
godly.  But  what  did  this  signify  ?  Did  it 
not  articulate  a  conception  of  Grod,  of  Hia 
methods  and  ends,  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of 
an  unrealized  but  realizable  spiritual  order, 
far  sublimer  than  was  expressed  in  Hooker'a 
ecclesiastical  ideal?  The  systems  must  be 
judged  not  by  their  immediate  and  sensible 
attributes,  but  by  their  inherent  principles, 
essential  tendencies,  and  ultimate  results. 
The  Anglican  emphasized  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  its  unity,  authority,  order;  but  the 
Independent  emphasized  the  idea  of  religion, 
the  personal  relation  of  God  to  the  soul  and 
the  soul  to  God,  aimed  at  making  it  feel  in 
every  moment,  for  every  act,  directly  re- 
sponsible to  Him,  embosomed  in  the  Infinite, 
a  child  of  the  Eternal,  able  to  use  all  sen- 
suous things,  even  such  as  were  sacred,  aa 
means  of  discipline  or  instruments  of  god- 
liness, but  never  as  necessities  for  the  spirit. 
The  Anglican  dwelt  fondly  on  the  notion  of 
political  uniformity  and  a  political  obedience, 
a  uniform  law  in  Church  as  in  State,  with  ita 
graded  orders  and  regulated  ministries,  each 
created  and  sanctioned  by  acts  political  while 
ecclesiastical;  but  the  Independent  loved 
the  dream  of  spiritual  unity  and  moral  obe- 
dience, held  enforced  uniformity  to  be  the 
mother  of  hypocrisy  and  all  unrealities, 
fiercely  hated  the  ecclesiastical  conformity 
that  too  often  allowed,  and  even  rewarded, 
a  faith  without  godliness,  strenuously  disbe- 
lieved in  the  sanctity  of  sensuous  forms  in 
religion,  and  orders  created  or  dignities  con- 
ferred by  ordination,  and  as  strenuously 
believed  in  the  sanctity  of  saintliness  and 
the  priesthood  of  universal  Christian  men. 
The  Anglican  made  obedience  to  the  Church 
a   question  for  the  magistrate,  bound  the 
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sovereign  and  the  Chnrch  in  relations  that 
placed  the  sovereign  above  its  discipline  and 
placed  the  Church  under  his  authority ;  but 
the  Independent  made  obedience  to  God  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  religious,  the 
Church  independent  of  the  magistrate,  the 
sovereign  able  to  exercise  no  authority  over 
it,  with  no  standing  in  it  as  a  prince,  only  as 
a  man,  as  such  amenable  to  it  for  his  con- 
duct, liable,  like  other  men,  to  censure  for 
ungodliness,  or  to  honour  if  he  did  well.    The 
ideals  were  opposites,  but  Independency  had 
throughout  incomparably  the  nobler,  where 
understood  appealing  most  mightily  at  once 
to  the  conscience  and  imagination  of  man. 
It  seized  with  unexampled  force  the  ethical 
significance  of  religion,  bound  godliness  to 
faith,  and  made  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will  the  supreme  condition  of  continuance  in 
the  Church.     It  held  in  the  loftiest  scorn  the 
systems  that  magnified  ofiice,  that  revered 
dignity  rather  than  character,  that  enforced 
Church  discipline  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
civil  law,  and  was  more  jealous  of  the  order 
of  the  magistrate  than  the  honour  of  Ood. 
And  with  all  the  blended  energy  and  patience 
of  large  conviction,  it  laboured  in  obscurity 
and  amid  reproach  to  make  religion  the  con- 
cern of  the  religious,  to  persuade  the  godly 
to  live  unto  God  and  for  man,  to  form  them- 
selves into   brotherhoods,  to  live  in  amity 
towards  each  other,  in  fidelity  to  the  State, 
and  in  righteousness  towards  all  men.     And 
they  BO  believed  and  lived  in  the  hope  that 
thus  the  kingdom  of  God  would  most  surely 
come,  and  His  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven. 

And,  now,  what  was  the  action  of  this 
ideal  on  the  £nglish  State?  The  point 
whence  its  action  must  be  studied  is  this 
— it  introduced  a  new  conception  of  the 
relation  of  religion  to  the  magistrate;  of 
religion,  I  say,  rather  than  of  the  Church. 
It  was  a  denial  of  the  magistrates*  authority 
over  religion,  an  assertion  of  its  authority 
over  him.  These  stood  indissolubly  to- 
gether, were  but  the  negative  and  positive 
aspects  of  the  same  idea.  Religion  was  too 
Divine  a  thing  to  be  used  by  any  mere 
political  person  for  political  purposes,  to  be 
ordered  and  administered  in  the  methods 
and  for  the  ends  of  the  mere  statesman ;  it 
was  an  authority  so  absolute  and  universal 
as  to  require  equal  obedience  in  all  persons 
and  estates,  as  to  be  incapable  of  accepting 
any  homage  other  than  godliness.  Over 
against  the  Anglican  idea  of  conformity  to 
the  ecclesiastical  institution  it  placed  the 
idea  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  with 
all  that  is  implied  as  to  the  supremacy  of 
conscience,  the  sacredness  of  personal  con- 
victions, the  right  of  the  individual  reason 
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or  judgment,  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the 
region  where  God  ruled  and  man  obeyed. 
This  was  an  idea  that  made  religion  a  new 
force  in   the   State.     It   was   equal   to  its 
political  enfranchisement     Hitherto  it  had 
been   imprisoned,   as  it   were,   in   a    body 
politic.     By  Catholicism  it  had  been  iden- 
tified with  the  papal  system,  and  the  often 
immoral  will  of  the  Church  had  been  en- 
forced on  men  and  states  as  the  will  of  God. 
By  Anglicanism  it  had  been  incorporated  in 
a  State  Church,  which  made  spiritual  too 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  civil  obedience,  and 
too   much  respected  or  depended   on   the 
sovereign  to  be  able  to  assert  the  supreme 
right  and  authority  of  religion.     But  with 
Independency  all  was  different.     The  polity 
was  unable  to  command  or  coerce  in  the 
State,  and  it  declared  the  State  could  not 
command  or  coerce  in  religion  the  pious  and 
tender  conscience  of  the  godly.     It  could 
not   become   an   organized    political   unity 
without  ceasing  to   be.     Corporate   action 
was  so  impossible  to  it  that  it  escaped  the 
fatal  temptation  of  the  Free   Churchman, 
that  he  be  permitted  to  legislate  for  a  State 
that  he  will  not  allow  to  legislate  for  him. 
The  strength  of  Independency  was,  as   it 
were,  its  weakness  as  a  body.     It  had  no 
ecclesiastical  ambitions;  its, ambitions  were 
all   religious.     In   the   Churches,   godliness 
was  the  great  thing;  its  creation  and  deve- 
lopment  their  supreme  duty.     Men    who 
believed  were  bound  to  be  good;  good  men 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  needful  to  its 
weal.     Happiness  was  possible  only  as  holi- 
ness was  realized;  and  as  to  th.e  pure  all 
things  were  pure,  so  the  lighteous  man  must 
be  righteous  in  everything,  a  saint  while  a 
citizen,  a  citizen   while   a  saint     And   so 
Independency  forced  to  the  front  the  idea 
that  the  convinced,  pious.  God-fearing  man 
was  the  best  citizen,  that  his  duty  was  to 
make  the  State  as  religions  as  himself,  which 
it  could  be,  not  by  enforced  conformity,  but 
by  becoming  just  in  its  laws,  upright  in  its 
judgments,  righteous  in  its  conduct  at  home 
and  abroad.     As  its  Church  was  a  society 
of  saints,  its  State  ideal  was  a  nation  of 
righteous  men  living  and  acting  righteously. 
Cromwell's  model  army,  composed  of  men 
of  spirit,  convinced,  devout  men,  who  fought 
as  unto  God,  expressed  the  mind  and  pur- 
sued the   method    of    Independency.      Its 
strong  and  true  belief,  sublime  as  true,  was. 
Create  righteous  citizens,  and  the  State  will 
realize  righteousness;  and   with  less  than 
righteousness  everywhere  it  could   not   be 
satisfied.     For  as  Milton,  its  great  poet  and 
prophet,  has  fitly  said,  'A  commonwealth 
ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge  Christian  per- 
sonage, one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of 
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an  honest  man,  as  big  and  compact  in  virtue 
as  in  body ;  for  look,  what  the  grounds  and 
causes  are  of  single  happiness  to  one  man, 
the  same  ye  shfdl  find  them  to  a  whole 
State.'  *  The  whole  life,  public  and  private, 
penetrated  and  regulated  by  religion  unto 
righteousness  is  the  Independent  ideal. 

But  the  obligation  to  godliness  for  the 
nation  and  individual  alike  was  not  the  only 
thing  Independency  emphasized ;  it  empha- 
sized no  less  the  immediacy  and  inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  relations  in  which  religion 
and  conscience  stand,  and  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  stand,  to  each  other.  While  it 
affirmed  the  lordship  of  the  conscience  over 
the  magistrate,  it  denied  the  lordship  of  the 
magistrate  over  the  conscience;  and  so  by 
placing  religion,  not  as  organized  polity,  but 
as  the  authoritative  and  normative  princi- 
ple of  life,  over  the  State,  refused  to  the 
State  the  right  either  to  institute  or  regulate, 
to  alter  or  control  the  religion.  Leckyf 
has  argued  that  toleration  is  the  child  of 
scepticism,  possible  only  in  an  age  when 
men  have  grown  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  belief.  But  here  he  errs.  Tolerar 
tion  is  not  only  possible,  but  necessary,  the 
moment  religion  is  made  a  matter  for  the 
conscience  rather  than  the  magistrate,  but 
impossible  the  moment  it  becomes  an  afiEair 
of  the  magistrate  rather  than  the  conscience. 
The  period  of  most  victorious  certainty  in 
the  Christian  Church  was  also  the  period 
when  it  most  strenuously  pleaded  for  re- 
ligions freedom.  The  Fathers  before  Con- 
stantine  understood  that  men  compelled  to 
embrace  a  religion  were  only  coerced  into 
hypocrisy,'  and  th«y  reproved  the  persecu- 
tions of  Rome  by  affirming  the  supremacy 
of  the  conscience.  So  Tertullian  a]^ed| 
that  to  take  away  religious  liberty  and  for- 
bid free  choice  of  worship  was  to  promote 
impiety,  for  no  man,  much  less  a  God, 
would  care  for  a  compulsory,  which  could 
only  be  a  hateful  because  hated,  homage. 
And  again,  he  maintains  §  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon human  right  and  prerogative  of  nature 
that  every  man  should  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  his  own  convictions;  that  it  is  no 
religious  thing  to  compel  to  religion,  which 
must  be  spontaneously  embraced  to  be  em- 
braced at  all.  And  the  older  faith  had  in 
the  hour  of  fatal  transition  its  witnesses  in 
the  noblest  of  the  then  Fathers.  So  Athar 
nasiusr       'It  is  an  evidence  that  men  want 
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confidence  in  their  own  faith,  when  they  use 
force  and  constrain  men  against  their  wills. 
It  is  the  devil's  method,  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  him,  to  work  with  hatchet  and 
sword.'  And  Hilary  of  Poitiers  lamented  ^ 
the  degeneracy  of  the  days  when  the  Divine 
faith  was  recommended  by  an  appeal  to  an 
earthly  name,  and  the  name  of  Christ  made 
to  seek  the  protection  of  a  crowned  head, 
as  if  He  Himself  had  become  impotent  and 
helpless.  Finely  he  told  Constantius :  f 
'  You  govern  that  all  may  enjoy  sweet  liber- 
ty ;  only  by  permitting  each  to  live  whoUy 
according  to  his  own  convictions  can  peace 
be  restored  to  the  Church,'  'Grod  is  the 
Lord  of  the  universe,  and  requires  not  an 
obedience  which  is  forced;'  and  he  even 
charged  I  the  emperor  with  burdening  the 
altar  of  God  with  the  gold  of  the  State, 
And  Lactantius§  in  a  noble  and  eloquent 
passage,  argued  that  only  reason,  never  com- 
pulsion, avuled  in  religion,  which  could  be 
defended  not  by  slaying,  but  by  dying ;  not 
by  wasting,  but  by  suffering;  not  by  in- 
justice, but  by  fidelity.  Nothing  was  so 
much  a  matter  of  free  choice  as  religion: 
where  the  heart  does  not  love  to  serve,  there 
it  is  not 

Now  the  Fathers  who  so  argued  believed 
reliffion  to  be  spiritual;  what  they  argued 
against  was  its  materialization  by  the  power 
over  it  being  transferred  from  the  spirits 
where  it  liv^l  and  reigned  to  the  imperial 
cabinet,  where  intrigue  held  sway  and  church- 
men lost  in  the  same  of  politics  the  simpli- 
city of  their  early  faith  and  character.  An 
imperial  policy  disguised  in  ecclesiastical 
terms  and  forms  can  never  be  tolerant;  a 
spirit  devoted  to  godliness,  hating  as  radi- 
cally evil  and  futile  all  ungodly  methods  and 
means  for  promoting  it,  can  never  be  intol- 
erant. Independency,  as  an  endeavour  to 
realize  the  most  ancient  and  least  political 
Christianity,  broke  with  the  coercive  policy 
which  the  political  incorporation  of  Church 
and  State  had  made  inevitable.  The  first 
English  Independent  declared  that  ^  to  com- 
pel religion  to  plant  Churches  by  power,  and 
to  force  submission  to  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment by  laws  and  penalties,  belonged  not '  to 
the  magistrate.  The  Lord's  people  were  '  of 
the  willing  sort,'  driven  by  *  conscience  and 
not  by  the  power  of  man.'  And  so  he  held 
that  magistrates  had  as  such  *no  authority 
over  the  Church,'  but '  only  to  rule  the  com- 
monwealth in  all  outward  justice.'  And 
these   principles,  as  fundamental  to   Inde- 
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pendency,  found  in  its  earliest  literature 
more  or  less  complete  expression.  Barrow 
and  Greenwood  maintained  that  ^  Christ  was 
the  only  head  of  His  Church;'  that  'His 
laws  no  man  may  alter ; '  that  while  it  was 
'the  dnty  of  the  prince  to  inquire  out  and 
renew  the  laws  of  God/  yet  in  matters  of 
religion  conscience  must  be  obeyed,  '  though 
all  the  princes  of  the  world  should  prohi- 
bit the  same  upon  pain  of  death.'  *  John 
Robinson  argued  that  'civil  causes'  could 
never  '  bring  forth  spiritual  effects,'  and  that 
'compnlsive  laws'  might  create  hypocrisy, 
but  never  the  spirit  that '  received  the  word 
gladly.'  f  Henry  Jacob,  when  he  returned 
to  found  the  Church  in  South wark,  pleaded 
with  King  James  for  toleration,  prayed  that 
pious  tender  consciences  might  be  left  free 
to  serve  God  in  their  own  way.  In  his  very 
notion  of  the  Church  the  principle  was  con- 
tained which  had  been  so  well  and  boldly 
stated  a  year  or  so  before  by  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  Baptists:  'The  magistrate  is  not  to 
meddle  with  religion,  or  matters  of  con- 
science, nor  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form 
of  religion,  because  Christ  is  the  King  and 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church  and  conscience.' 

The  history  of  toleration  in  England  has 
still  to  be  written.  Here  it  is  not  possible 
to  trace  even  its  main  outlines.  One  thing 
is  certain,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
dream — so  sadly  contradicted  by  his  prac- 
tice—of Sir  Thomas  More,  it  was  an  actual 
and  realizable  ideal  the  creation  of  Indepen- 
dency. The  two  branches  into  which  it  so 
soon  divided,  the  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist, may  have  at  first  differed  as  regards 
the  rigorous  statement  and  vigorous  appli- 
cation of  the  principle.  The  Church  of 
Helwys  was  more  thorough-going  than  the 
Church  of  Jacob.  The  tracts  of  Busher  and 
Murton  were  more  logical  and  unqualified  in 
their  notion  and  doctrine  of  religious  liberty 
than  were  the  expositions  of  the  scholarly 
and  scholastic  Ainsworth,  or  the  discussions 
of  the  sober  and  large-minded  Robinson. 
Hanserd  Knollys  and  Roger  Williams  held 
and  suffered  for  a  toleration  far  more  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  than  was  desired 
by  Philip  Nye  or  Thomas  Goodwin.  Many 
things  may  help  to  explain  the  difference. 
The  Baptists  learned  much  from  their  Dutch 
friends,  both  Arminian  and  Mennonite, 
while  the  Dutch  theological  affinities  and 
relationships  of  the  Congregationalists  tend- 
ed altogether  in  an  opposite  direction.  But 
these  are  points  that  do  not  concern  us: 


*  Dexter's  *  Congregationalism  of  the  Last 
Three  Hundred  Years,  Lect.  iv. 
V  Works/ ii.  488. 


this  alone  does — ^the  toleration,  qualified  or 
unqualified,  was  in  each  case  based  on  the 
new  ideal  of  religion  and  the  Church.     The 
new  ideal  of  religion  proclaimed  the  rights 
of  the  individual  conscience ;  the  new  idea 
of  the  Church  its  duties  and  obligations. 
The  main  matter  was  no  longer  uniformity, 
but  reality — not  the  organization  of  religious 
forms,  but  the  conversion  of  the  soul  and 
the  regulation  of  the  life  by  truths  directly 
believed  and  completely  obeyed.     And  the 
significant  matter  is  that,  save  on  this  ground,, 
toleration  can  never  be,  and  has  nerer  been,, 
logically  claimed  and  defended  by  a  man- 
believing  religion  to  be  true.     In  the  history 
of  liberal  religious  thought  in  England,  na 
threenames  are  more   honoured  and  more 
worthy  of  honour  than  those  of  William  Chil- 
lingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  John  Locke ; 
but  churchmen  though  they  were,  each  is 
an  illustrious  proof  of  our  thesis.     Chilling- 
worth's  great  service  was  to  oppose  to  the 
idea  of  the  Church  and  its  authority  the  idea 
that '  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants.'     And  this  religion 
is  one  that  authority  cannot  interpret,  only 
'  right  reason,'  i.e.,  it  must  be  interpreted  by 
the  conscience  for  the  conscience.     Taylor's 
great  argument  for  freedom — *  liberty  of 
prophesying,'  as  he  finely  calls  it — is  based 
on  the  nature  of  faith,  and  toleration  is  made 
dutiful  because  faith  is  rational,  lives  by  per- 
suasion, not  by  polities.      His  work   con- 
vinces   in    the    degree  that    it    limits  the 
authority   of  the   Church   and  affirms  the 
rights  of  the  reason.     The  Church,  he  says, 
*  has  power  to  intend  our  faith,  but  Jiot  to 
extend  it,  to  make  our  belief  more  evident, 
but    not    more  large  and  comprehensive.' 
She  has  no  power  to  declare   any  article 
'  necessary  which  before  was  not  necessary. 
By  so  doing  she  makes  the  narrow  way  to 
be  even  narrower,  and  chalks  out  one  more 
path    to    the  devil  than   he  had  before.' 
Locke's  plea  for  toleration  started  from  a 
conception  of  the  Church  he  owed  to  In- 
dependency,, was  cogent  in  the  very  degree 
in  which  it  logically  developed  and  applied 
the  conception.     Take  away  the  ideas  of  the 
essential  voluntariness  of  religion  and  the 
religious  society,  and  you  take  away  the  very 
basb  of  Locke's  argument     Independency, 
then,  prevailed  over  its  enemies.     The  whole 
movement  towards  religious  liberty  has  been 
a  movement  towards  the  realization  of  its 
ideal.     The  moment  Chillingworth  forgot 
his  notion  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
acted  in  behalf  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
he  believed,  his  theory  broke  down.    Taylor 
the  Churchman  was  a  radical  and  embodied 
contradiction   of  Taylor  the  apologist  for 
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freedom*  The  Independent  idea  iB  the  only 
sure  basis  for  a  theory  of  toleration,  and  in 
practice  its  only  complete  realization. 

It  was  oar  original  intention  to  exhibit 
the  decisire  moments  in  the  struggle  for' ex- 
istence and  acceptance  of  this  doable  Ideal, 
bat  oar  limits  meanwhile  forbid  the  attempt. 
Only  two  points  have  been  selected  to  illus- 
trate the  action  of  Independency  on  the 
State  and  people  of  England,  but  these  points 
are  cardinal  and  vital,  alike  in  the  regions  of 
religion  and  politics.  The  principles  it  em- 
bodies have  been  progressively  victorious 
principles,  ever  securing  more  recognition 
and  authority  in  the  State,  and  ever  making 
it  a  roomier  and  healthier  home  for  reason- 
able and  religious  spirits.  By  what  seems 
an  act  almost  of  inspired  foresight,  Indepen- 
dency set  about  creating  the  ideas,  forming 
the  societies,  and  realizing  the  conditions 
best  fitted  to  make  religion  a  living  moral 
power  in  the  State,  and  to  make  the  State 
stand  in  its  proper  relation  to  religion.  And 
Providence  has  crowned  its  history  with  a 
success  that  more  than  rewards  its  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  of  obscurity,  civil  disabili- 
ty, and  ecclesiastical  conflict  Its  snccess  is 
not  a  thing  of  statistics ;  figures  could  in  no 
way  represent  it  It  is  embodied  in  the 
legislation,  in  the  civil  rights  and  religions 
liberties  so  slowly  and  hardly  won,  in  the 
civil  duties  to  strenuously  fulfilled,  in  the 
public  opinion  and  public  conduct  of  the 
Knglish  people.  History  has  proved  that 
the  State  inimickl  to  religious  freedom  is  the 
worst  enemy  to  religion,  that  to  tolerate  only 
one  Ohurch  is  to  do  the  utmost  injury  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  English 
have  learned  this  lesson  perhaps  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other  people,  mt  what  has 
possibly  most  helped  them  to  learn  it  was 
the  birth  in  their  midst,  now  almost  three 
centuries  ago,  of  a  theory  as  to  the  religion 
and  the  Church  which  raised  the  moral  ele- 
ment to  its  rightful  place  in  religion,  the 
conscience  to  its  legitimate  authority  over  the 
man,  and  claimed  for  conduct  and  character 
their  due  honour  and  infinence  in  society. 
For  the  principles  that  make  for  righteous- 
ness they  needed  independence  of  the  politics 
that  never  serve  religion  so  ill  aa  when  they 
determine  its  forms  that  it  may  the  better 
serve  their  ends.  May  not  the  Churches 
which  have  earnestly  laboured  to  embody 
this  theory  claim  to  be  in  the  roost  eminent 
sense  the  true  National  Churches  of  Eng- 
land! A.   M.   rAIRBAIRV. 
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A  Popular  Sutarp  of  ths  VhiUd  Siaiee,  Br 
WiiiLiAH  CuiiiiKM  Bryant  and  Stdnet 
Howard  Qat.  Vol.  lY.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

The  desi^ation  of  this  work  as  '  Bryant's 
Popular  History  of  the  United  States*  can 
hardly  be  justified ;  it  goes  perilously  near  to 
a  popular  deception.  In  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume,  as  we  pointed  out  when  it  ap- 
peu«d,  it  was  explicitly  stated  that  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's share  ip  the  work  was  limited  to  counsel, 
and  to  his  perusal  of  the  proofs  of  the  first 
two  volumes.  In  the  preface  to  the  present 
volume  this  statement  is  repeated,  with  the 
addition  that  Mr.  Bryant's  death  made  no 
change  in  the  authorship.  The  work  should 
not,  therefore,  appear  under  a  designation  to 
which  it  has  no  claim,  and  for  which  it  has 
no  need ;  for  Mr.  Gay  has  done  it  remarkably 
well.  He  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  character 
of  a  great  historian ;  he  lacks  pictorial  power 
and  literary  art.  It  is  not  easy  sometimes  in 
his  accounts  of  political  and  military  battles 
to  tell  which  side  he  is  speaking  about.  He 
tells  us  that  such  and  such  conunanders 
moved,  but  those  not  already  familiar  with 
their  names  have  some  trouble  in  gathering 
to  which  side  they  belonged.  This  is  but  one 
illustration  of  a  somewhat  defective  literary 
art;  but  he  is  very  painstaking  and  complete, 
and,  on  the  whole,  fair;  although  he  cannot 
conceal  his  partialities  now  and  then,  and  his 
patriotic  instinct  leads  him  to  make  the  most 
of  the  successes  attained  by  his  country,  as  in 
the  war  with  England,  and  by  his  pajty  in 
the  great  Civil  War.  We  cut  but  a  sorry 
figure  sometimes,  especially  in  sea-fights.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  sternly  futhful  in  expo- 
sing the  blind  and  factious  policy  which  led 
to  tne  war  of  1818,  as  also  the  utter  lack  of  pa- 
triotism and  the  mad  passion,  selfishneas,  and 
greed  of  both  North  and  South  in  the  agita- 
tions about  slavery.  It  is  a  terrible  indict- 
ment against  almost  a  whole  nation — its 
statesmen,  political  parties,  and,  sad  to  say, 
many  of  its  churches.  All  the  more  honour  to 
the  few  noble  men,  like  Lloyd  Garrison,  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  anti-slavery  party, 
and  who,  by  sheer  fidelity  to  moral  principle, 
aided  by  providential  circomstanoea,  ulti- 
mately won  the  great  battle.  Our  American 
friends  may  surely,  after  such  a  history,  ex- 
cuse the  tens  of  thousands  in  England  who 
could  not  put  confidence  in  the  anti-slavery 
feeling  of  the  political  Korth,  and  who 
dreaded  above  all  things  a  second  Missouri  or 
other  compromise,  which  would  have  per- 
petuated slavery  for  generations.  In  our 
present  deliberate  judgment,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  South  as  a  slave- holding  people 
would  have  been  incalculably  more  hopeful 
for  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.  At  any 
rate,  this  was  the  honest  conviction  of  some 
of  the  noblest  men  in  England  and  Europe, 
men  whose  names  as  opponents  of  slavery 
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were  household  words.  Politicians  like 
Daniel  Webster,  President  Polk,  and  many 
others,  abundantly  justified  this  fear.  *  Party 
leaders  at  the  North,'  says  Mr.  Gay,  *  were  as 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  of  union,  and  to  avow  openly  their 
sympathy  with  the  slaveholders,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  were  to  offer  a  submission 
that  was  almost  abject.*  And  again,  'The 
real  daneer  was  that  the  rebellion  would  be 
condoned  by  some  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
compromise.'  Even  Mr.  Lincoln's  action 
countenanced  this  fear  (p.  457).  Notwith- 
standing, Mr.  Gay  has  very  hard  things  to 
say  of  Sngland.  He  refuses  her  any  credit 
for  opposing  Louis  Napoleon's  proposed  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  the  South.  'We  have  as 
a  nation  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  it,  most 
heartily  glad  as  we  were  and  are  to  avow  our 
misjudgmont.  Our  American  brethren  must 
own  that  Providence  led  them  by  ways  that 
they  knew  not;  and  that  both  the  precedent 
history  and  the  predominant  policy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  wajr  should  silence  this  re- 
proach. Had  there  been  even  more  probable 
assurances  on  this  point,  the  heart  and  gene- 
ral siifEra^e  of  England  would  have  been 
heartily  with  the  North,  as  it  was  first  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  next,  on  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's proclamation. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  year  1779,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
closes  with  the  Civil  War  in  1865.  It  pre- 
sents many  points  for  comment,  especially  the 
almost  chronic  agitation  for  secession  on  the 
parts  of  disaffected  States  or  politicians ;  the 
utter  venality  of  so  many  leading  politicians; 
the  acknowledged  frauds  connected  with  the 
Ashbumham  Treaty;  the  disturbing  and  de- 
moralizing processes  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dents; the  incidents  of  the  war,  &c.  We 
suppose  Mr.  Gay's  returns  are  accurate,  but  it 
is  astounding  to  read  the  losses  of  so  many 
thousands  after  each  battle,  sometimes  of  as 
many  as  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Gay  does  not,  however,  endorse  Ameri- 
can views  on  all  questions.  He  admits  that 
the  war  of  1812  was  unjustifiable,  that 
Andrew  Jackson  was  not  exactly  a  pattern 
statesman  or  patriot. 

The  story  is  told  with  vigour  and  clearness 
on  the  whole.  If  it .  be  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  a  history  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
a  provisional  history  that  may  be  welcomed 
for  its  laborious  investigations,  its  general 
tone  of  equity  and  nobleness,  and  the  inte- 
rest that  it  excites  in  the  reader.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  Captimty.  By  John 
Dakikl  Leader,  F.S.A.  George  Bell  and 
Sons. 

It  may  indeed  seem  a  bold  undertaking, 
considering  the  vast  mass  of  literature  already 
existing  upon  this  subject,  to  attempt  to  deal 
anew  with  any  period  in  the  life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Mr.  Leader  himself  has  felt 
the  force  of  this  objection,  and  in  his  preface 
meets  it  by  saying  that  the  ground  over  which 
he  travels  is  that  which  has  been  rendered  the 


least  familiar  in  the  pages  of  historians  and 
biographers.  His  large  volume  of  upwards 
of  six  hundred  pages  is  concerned  solely  with 
the  time  from  January,  1569,  to  December, 
1584,  whilst  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
the  guardian  of  the  Scottish  queen.*  His  nar- 
rative of  the  events  which  occurred  during 
this  period  is  certainly  most  complete;  ana 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  story  of 
Mary's  life  is  tolerably  well  known  to  most 
readers,  this  new  addition  to  the  literature  of 
her  history  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  this  unhappy  queen  to  ex- 
cite varying  feelings,  her  supporters  regard- 
ing her  as  a  martyr,  and  her  opponents  being 
equally  severe  upon  her  for  her  intrigues. 
Elizabeth  was  not  by  any  means  a  perfect 
monarch,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  position  of  Mary  rendered  her  own  most 
insecure  at  one  time,  and  much  can  be  said 
in  her  defence  from  this  point  of  view.  All 
through  her  career,  but  especially  during  the 
time  of  her  captivity,  Mary  showed  that  she 
was  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  For  example,  im- 
mediately after  the  restraints  upon  her  whilst 
at  Wingfield  had  been  rendered  somewhat 
less  irksome,  she  presumed  upon  the  new 
measure  of  liberty  afforded  her.  She  entered 
into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  wrote  love  letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  She  wrote  to  La  Mothe 
F^n^lon,  to  Cecil,  to  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault--who,  next  to  her  son,  was  heir  to 
the  Scottish  throne — to  Argyle,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  and  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  tem- 
pering her  communications  to  the  character 
of  their  recipients.  Leonard  Dacre,  a  poor 
kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  plotted 
her  escape,  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  dissuaded 
him  from  carrying  out  his  plan,  fearing  that 
Mary  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards. Mr.  Leader  says  that  Mary  Stuart's 
life  was  from  first  to  last  one  long  conspiracy 
of  vast  intricacy  and  varying  interest;  and  he 
puts  the  case  against  her  tersely,  if  somewhat 
roughly,  when  ha  remarks  that  the  life  of 
Mary  meant  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  This 
passage  seems  to  us  to  sum  up  very  clearly 
and  concisely  the  history  of  the  period  em- 
braced in  Mary's  last  days:  'As  a  prisoner 
Mary  might  have  lived  on,  could  she  have 
been  content  to  await  the  course  of  nature. 
But  her  spirit  was  high,  and  her  friends  were 
impatient.  Into  the  toils  of  the  Jesuit  plot, 
in  which  Babington  was  a  leading  instrument, 
she  eagerly  fell ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
the  chief  feature  and  first  aim  of  that  con- 
spiracy was  the  murder  of  Elizabeth,  and  that 
Mary  had  lent  herself  to  an  approval  of  all  its 
details,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  conviction 
was  forced  upon  the  minds  of  English  Minis- 
ters that  Mary  or  Elizabeth  must  fall.  The 
life  of  Mary  meant  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
for  the  sake  of  herself  and  of  her  country, 
Elizabeth  overcame  her  natural  repugnance  to 
arrai^  a  sovereign  at  the  bar  of  justice. 
Conviction  having  been  obtained,  the  vacil- 
lation of  the  queen  seemed  likely  to  avert 
execution  of  the  sentence ;  but  her  Ministers, 
thoroughly  alarmed,   never    ceased  to  urge 
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energetic  action.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
danger  of  retaining  in  the  kingdom  so  for- 
midable a  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  on 
the  other  the  warm  resentment  of  the  Catho* 
lie  Powe^,  certain  to  follow  her  execution. 
It  was  a  choice  of  eylis,  but  the  English  Mi- 
nisters preferred  to  encounter  all  the  rage  of 
Spain  and  of  France  rather  than  see  the 
broken  web  of  conspiracy  repaired,  and  an- 
other attempt  made  to  overturn  the  throne 
and  the  religion  of  England.  The  warrant 
once  signed,  the  Priyy  Council  ventured  to 
act  without  consulting  the  queen,  and  we  can 
well  belieye  that  Elizabeth's  surprise  and  in- 
dignation at  hearing  of  the  execution  were 
'not  entirely  feigned.'  Mary's  apologists 
may  uree  what  they  please  in  her  favour,  but 
they  wul  never  be  aole  to  get  over  the  fact 
that  she  was  ever  ready  to  lend  herself  to  the 
darkest  conspiracies.  It  was  necessary  to 
meet  her  plots  and  intrigues  with  stem  mea- 
sures. The  Catholics,  oi  course,  bitterly  re- 
gret that  these  were  successful,  and  nothing 
IS  too  bad  for  them  to  say  against  Elizabeth ; 
but  what  would  thev  have  said  if  Mary's 
nefarious  schemes  had  unfortunately  proved 
successful?  Romance  has  woven  a  halo  of 
.beauty  and  witchery  over  the  person,  and 
sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the  Queen  of  Scots; 
but  this  must  not  blind  us  to  the  dangers 
which  lurked  to  this  realm  in  the  plots  and 
conspiracies  formed  under  her  name  and  with 
her  sanction.  Substantial  justice  only  was 
done  in  her  case — rough  it  may  have  been,  as 
Mr.  Leader  says — but  the  peril  was  sufficient 
to  justify  her  removal  from  a  sphere  in  which 
she  had  become  positively  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.  This  much  any  student  of 
history  may  say,  without  being  a  violent  par- 
tisan of  Elizabeth.  But  we  must  now  leave 
Mr.  Leader's  work  in  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
observing  that  he  seems  in  every  respect  to 
have  well  executed  his  task  of  relatinj^  in  de- 
tail the  incidents  of  the  period  mentioned  at 
the  outset. 

Genoa;  how  the  B&ptMie  Mem  and  JW,     By 
J.  Thbodorb  Bbht.    C.  Kegan  Paul  and 

OOL 

Mr.  Bent,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  a 
short  time  ago  for  a  pleasant  book  on  the  little 
Republic  of  San  Marino,  now  telU  the  story 
of  a  more  imperial  commonwealth ;  the 
earliest,  it  may  almost  be  said,  among  the 
Italian  republics  to  attain  the  eminence  of  a 
first-class  power,  as  it  was  among  the  latest 
to  be  depnved  of  the  worn-out  trappings  of 
republican  institutions.  The  successor  of 
Amalfl  and  of  Pisa  in  the  command  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,  the  close  and  for  many 

Snerations  successful  rival  of  Venice  in  the 
vant,  Genoa  was  a  great  and  soverei^  city 
when  our  modem  Europe  was  still  in  its  em- 
brjronic  stage.  The  records  of  her  most 
brilliant  period  take  us  back  to  the  days  when 
the  Catalans  scoured  the  inland  seas,  and 
Commeni  and  Paleologi  ruled  in  Constantino- 
ple. Her  position  had  already  changed  to 
that  of  a  really  dependent,  though  still  nomi- 
nally free,  State,  when  popes  and  emperors 


leagued  together  at  Cambrai  to  curb  the  pride 
of  the  Venetian  oligarchjr.  8vi$  Mna  •trt5ti« 
rudnU,  The  fickle  Ligunan  lacked  the  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  which  secured  for  Veniee 
ten  centuries  of  imbroken  political  life. 
Grimaldi,  Fieschi,  Doria  rose  to  power  less 
to  make  Genoa  gnat  than  to  establish  their 
own  ascendency  even  while  ostentatiously 
maintaining  the  outward  show  of  republican 
austerity.  And  thus,  for  all  the  dignity  of 
her  patrician  houses,  for  all  the  splendour  of 
repeated  episodes  in  her  history,  the  reputa- 
tion of  Genoa  in  policy  as  in  art  is  still  a 
reputation  of  the  second  class,  and  not  like 
Venice,  or  even  Florence,  a  vital  element  in 
the  story  of  Italian  growth.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, the  *  superb '  city  played  no  mean  part 
in  the  world's  stage.  It  was  she  who,  con- 
jointly with  Pisa  and  Venice,  kept  alive  those 
nobler  traditions  of  a  world-embracing  com- 
merce which  but  for  them  might  have  passed 
into  forgetfulness  in  the  long  twilisht  of  the 
dark  ages,  as  it  was  she  who  at  a  later  date 
may  claim,  next  to  Venice,  the  high  praise  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  Turk, 
when  his  superiority  by  land,  if  undisturbed 
by  these  midg^like  attacks,  might  have 
proved  resistless.  From  her  ports,  in  even 
greater  numbers  than  from  those  of  her  Adri- 
atic rival,  went  forth  those  early  explorers 
who,  following  in  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Marco  Polo  in  his  Genoese  captivity,  brought 
Europe  into  direct  contact  with  Pekin ;  those 
pilots  who,  even  before  the  Portuffueae,  had 
all  but  grasped  the  secrets  of  Mrica,  and 
whose  line  closes  with  the  greatest  of  them 
all — the  discoverer  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
Her  Bank  of  St.  (George,  whose  fame  led 
Michelet  to  doubt  whether  the  history  of  the 
city  is  not  more  properly  that  of  a  bank  than 
of  a  republic,  has  left  its  traces  in  that  finan- 
cial aptitude  which  even  to-day  gives  Genoa 
in  this  respect  the  precedence  over  other 
Italian  cities.  With  England,  notwithstand- 
ing the  appearance  of  her  paid  archers  among 
the  hostile  ranks  at  Crecy,  the  republic  in  her 
palmier  days  was  usually  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  It  was  to  Genoa  that  CcBur  de  Lion 
turned  for  assistance  in  his  unlucky  crusade. 
It  is  her  Podestjl  who,  at  the  reouest  of 
Edward  IL,  sharply  punishes  certain  mer- 
chants for  supplying  Robert  Brace  with 
materials  of  war.  The  recently  discovered 
document  which  seems  to  discredit  the  popular 
account  of  the  same  Edward's  murder,  at  least 
attests  the  intimate  relations  between  the 
Genoese  FiesoU  and  his  successor.  Later  on 
we  find  Genoa  in  alliance  with  Henry  V.,  and 
later  stiU  in  especial  favour  with  Cromwell, 
in  whose  own  family,  through  the  Pallavicini 
of  Cambridge,  fiowed  a  distinct  current  of 
Ligurian  blood.  Although  her  strength  was 
never  perhaps  absolutely  greater,  nor  her 
policy  more  sagaciously  directed  than  under 
the  rule  of  the  last  great  Doria — the  veteran 
Andrea  of  Schiller's  drama — the  State  which, 
after  crushing  Pisa,  had  all  but  crushad  Venice 
at  Chioffgia,  and  whoee  defeat  in  the  channels 
of  the  La^nes  is  neariy  as  great  a  tnrainff  • 
point  in  history  as  that  of  the  Athenians  in 
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the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  was  little  better  in 
her^latter  days  than  a  dexterous  waverer  be- 
tween the  German  emperor  and  the  French 
king,  now  safeguarded  by  the  one,  now  yeer- 
ing  towards  the  other,  and  ever  and  again 
additionally  imperilled  by  the  growing  am- 
bitions of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  There  were 
atiU,  indeed,  times  when  the  'city  of  the 
Madonna' — for  by  formal^ decree,  ninety-six 
years  after  Andrew  Doria^d  death,  the  senate 
had  declared  the  Virgin  Mother  titular  head 
of  the  republic — blazed  up  with  something  of 
her  ancient  fire  as  in  that  rising  against  the 
Austrians  which  has  immortalized  the  name 
of  the  plebeian  Berasco.  But  such  ffleami 
grew  rarer  as  time  wore  on,  and  the  influeDce 
of  France  weighed  more  and  more  upon  the 
feebler  State.  Under  Napoleon  Genoa  be- 
came a  French  prefecture.  In  1815  a  word 
from  Metternich  incorporated  her  without 
remonstrance  in  the  kingdom  of  Savoy.  Mr. 
Bent's  is  less  a  continuous  narrative  than  a 
book,  in  which  the  chief  aspects  of  Genoese 
history  are  described  at  length  in  separate 
chapters — a  plan  which,  while  involving  a 
disagreeable  amount  of  cross  reference  and 
perpetual  turnings-back,  has  some  compensa- 
tion in  the  greater  completeness  of  the  several 
accounts  of  Genoese  doings  at  home  and 
abroad — of  her  bank  and  her  colonies,  her 
di{)lomati8ts  and  explorers,  her  domestic  revo- 
lutions and  her  foreign  wars.  Other  chapters 
deal  effectively  with  the  natural  and  artificial 
advantages  which  give  the  city  so  just  a  claim 
to  her  old  title  of  la  vaperba^  and  specially 
good  accounts  are  given  of  republican  cere- 
monies in  olden  times,  and  of  the  churches  and 
palaan  (bo  dear  to  the  artist  soul  of  Rubens) 
in  whicn  those  ceremonies  took  place,  as  also 
of  the  castle  palaces  without  the  walls,  whence 
the  Genoese  nobles  lorded  it  over  the  subject 
Riviere,  east  and  west.  The  later  fortunes  of 
the  birth-place  of  Mazzini  Mr.  Bent  does  not 
attempt  to  trace,  though  the  city  which  in 
1860  was  the  starting-place  of  '  the  Thousand,' 
and  from  which  parted  but  the  other  day  the 
Antarctic  expedition  on  as  venturous  a  quest  as 
any  undertaken  by  Venetian  Zeni  or  Ligurian 
Vivaldi,  may  fairly  pretend,  though  occupy- 
ing less  space  in  vulgar  eyes,  to  be  not 
unworthy  of  the  Genoa  of  old.  Altogether, 
notwithstanding  some  deficiency  of  method, 
the  consequence,  perhaps,  of  superabundance 
of  material  and  some  not  over  successful  efforts 
at  fine  writing,  Mr.  Bent  has  given  us  a  very 
welcome  volume,  bristling  with  facts,  and 
warm  throughout  with  human  interest. 

An  Account  of  the  Polynenan  Race :  iU  Origin 
and  Migrations,  and  the  Ancient  History  of 
the  Bawaiian  People  to  the  Times  of  Kame- 
hameha  L  By  Abraham  FoRNAin)BR,  Cir- 
cuit Judge  of  the  Island  of  Maui,  H.I. 
Vol.  II.    Trttbner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Fomander's  second  volume  traces  the 
history  of  the  Hawaiian  people  from  their 
settlement  in  this  northern  group,  which  was, 
he  believes,  during  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  down  to  1795,  when  Eame- 
hameha  I.  brought  all  the  islands  under  his 


own  rule  and  inaugurated  the  modem  Ha- 
waiian government.  This  history  is,  of  oourse, 
derived  entirely  from  records  unwritten  for 
centuries — ^the  'traditions,  legends,  genealo- 
gies, and  chants'  orally  communicated  from 
^neration  to  generation.  The  work  required 
in  its  author  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  the  fnUeat  familiarity  with  the  peo- 
ple and  their  modes  of  thought,  and  also  the 
faculty  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the 
difficult  materials  out  of  which  the  history 
is  constructed.  These  Mr.  Fomander  pos- 
sesses; and  his  work  appears  to  us  to  b«  at 
least  worthy  on  the  ground  of  accuracy  to 
take  its  place  among  other  ancient  histories. 
The  book  is  in  many  parts  most  interesting. 
We  have  a  record  of  the  deeds  of  great  men 
in  Hawaiian  history— of  renowned  warriors, 
of  bold  navigators  who,  centuries  ago,  built 
sea-going  vessels  and  made  long  voyages 
among  tne  various  groups  in  the  Pacific,  and 
of  wise  lawgivers  and  rulers  who  fostered  the 
arts  of  peace  which  give  prosperity  to  a  peo- 
ple. We  plainly  see  that  these  people  were 
not  the  low  sava^  we  have  been  too  often 
accustomed  to  think  they  were.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  help  being  convinced  that  the  Polyne- 
sians of  the  early  ages  were  immensely  su- 
perior to  their  deteriorated  descendants  when 
they  were  discovered  by  Europeans.  The 
saddest  fact  about  these  Hawaiians  is  their 
rapid  decay  in  recent  times.  As  a  people  they 
are  apparently  doomed  to  die  out.  And  this 
volume  shows  very  plainly  that  to  Captain 
Cook  and  his  sailors  must  be  attributed  this 
sad  result  of  their  contact  with  white  men. 
The  vice  of  the  English  sailors  communicated 
to  them  that  disease  which  is  the  chief  factor 
in  the  decrease  of  the  population  of  those  fine 
islands. 

A  Selection  from  the  Wellington  Despatches, 
Edited  by  Sidnby  J.  Owen.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press. 

In  this  stout  volume  Mr.  Owen  has  given  us 
the  pith  of  the  original  five  volumes,  com- 
prising those  portions  of  the  WelUng^on 
Despatches  which  relate  exclusively  to  the 
Duke's  Indian  command.  Such  a  selection 
has  more  than  a  simply  historical  value.  Not 
only  does  it  cover  Welling^n^s  own  military 
career  in  India,  but  it  includes  the  supple- 
pientary  despatches  of  a  more  recent  date, 
often  bearing  upon  '  questions  still  unsolved,' 
and  coming  down  as  late  as  1881.  Such  me- 
moranda as  those  on  the  best  mode  of  con- 
ducting war  in  India,  on  the  defence  of  the 
North-western  frontier,  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  Sepoy  and  European  soldiers,  and 
the  inadvisaoility  of  employing  native  regi- 
ments for  service  out  of  India,  or  troops  other 
than  English  in  the  room  of  Sepoys  in  that 
country,  or  those  again  on  our  policy  towards 
the  native  States,  and  on  the  causes  of  Indian 
famines,  are  not  merely  models  of  clear  style 
and  incisive  common-sense  argument,  but 
documents  whose  value  is  not  for  any  single 
period  but  for  all  time.  The  selection  is  in- 
troduced by  a  very  useful  synopsis,  and  an 
able  preface,  entitled  'Wellington  in  India.' 
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It  does  hearty  justice  to  Wellington's  unerring 
judgment  and  superior  knowledge  of  every- 
thing relating  to  India,  even  when  brought 
into  comparison  with  experienced  Indian 
generals  like  Lake,  or  imperial-minded  admi- 
nistrators like  his  own  brother  the  Marquis. 
Late  in  life,  Lord  EUesmere  has  told  us,  he 
wrote  an  important  State  paper  embracing  all 
three  Presidencies,  and  full  of  geographical 
details,  without  reference  to  a  map  or  a  gazet- 
teer. The  great  Duke's  despatches  are, 
indeed,  his  best  monument;  and  of  no  portion 
of  them  is  this  more  true  than  of  these  Indian 
memoranda  and  reports,  which  too  many 
readers  have  hitherto  hurried  over  in  their 
haste  to  get  on  to  the  times  of  larger  European 
interest. 

7^  OrpatmcUion  of  ths  Early  Christian 
Ohurda.  Bampton  Lecture,  1880.  By 
Edwin  Hatch,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of 
St.  Mary  Hall.     Riyingtons. 

Mr.  Hatch  proposes  to  examine  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles  until  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
He  applies  to  the  phenomena  of  this  formative 
period  seyere  principles  and  methods  of  his- 
torical investigation;  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical 
history  are  of  the  same  essential  character,  and 
admit  of  the  same  examination  and  tests  as 
those  of  civil  history.  His  method  must  com- 
mend itself  to  all  honest  inquirers,  who  seek 
truth  for  its  own  sake.  To  us  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  turn  from  the  bold  assertions 
and  half-ignorant  assiunptions  of  dogmatic 
churchmen  to  the  calm,  keen,  patient,  and 
fearless  investigations  of  a  thoroughly  impar- 
tial student.  The  conclusions  that  Mr.  Hatch 
reveals  will  be  very  startling  to  many  of  his 
fellow  Episcopalians.  They  are  absolutely 
fatal  to  all  claims  of  Divine  right  or  ecclesias- 
tical exclusiveness.  In  the  testimony  of  these 
lectures  as  to  facts,  and  in  the  inevitable  in- 
ferences which  they  conpel,  they  abundantly 
justify  our  own  position  and  contention  as 
Nonconformists.  On  one  point,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Hatch  might  hesitate  about  this.  While  con- 
tending that  Qod  ordained  no  prescribed 
ecclesiastical  order,  he  seems  to  affirm  that  he 
did  ordain  a  certain  development,  and  that 
the  fact  of  the  development  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  Divine  purpose ;  therefore  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  although  he  does  not 
venture  to  say  so,  that  dissent  from  an  actual 
historic  development  is  as  unjustifiable  as 
dissent  from  a  divinely  appointed  order. 
Clearly,  however,  this  would  prove  too  much. 
Qod  has  not  always  been  on  the  side  of  ma- 
jorities; and  if  there  be  moral  obligation  to 
conform  to  what  has  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing itself,  then  the  ecclesiastical  claims  of 
Rome  are  supreme,  Jezebel  and  the  priests  of 
Baal  were  right  and  Elijah  was  wrong.  Prob- 
ably, however,  Mr,  Hatch  did  not  mean  to 
Sress  such  an  inference  from  his  somewhat 
oubtful  words. 

He  avowedly  begins  with  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  and  leaves  unexamined  the 
apostolic  Church,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the 


Kew  Testament.  We  scarcely  see  how  be 
could  have  included  this  within  the  compass 
of  his  lectures,  and  we  think  that  the  histori- 
cal demonstration  which  he  has  wrought  out 
inevitably  implies  what  preceded  it  EUs 
avowed  aocora  with  Bishop  Lightfoot,  more- 
over, as  well  as  expressions  here  and  there  in 
the  work,  assure  us  that  his  views  of  the 
church  life  of  ap(^|tolic  times  are  substantially 
those  at  which  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Jaooba, 
and  Archbishop  Whately  have  arrived;  still 
it  is  logically  a  defect  that  he  has  not  fint 
formally  examined  the  foundations  upon 
which  he  has  erected  his  bold  superstructure. 

His  general  position  is  that  tne  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  was  simply  civil  organiza- 
tion applied  to  religious  societies;  that  for 
its  ecclesiastical  order  there  was  no  Divine 
appointment  of  any  kind,  beyond  the  funds- 
mental  idea  of  a  religious  society  with  its 
teaching  and  other  officers;  that  the  organi- 
zation took  the  forms  of  analogous  civil 
societies,  and  its  officers  their  analogous 
functions,  retaining  even  the  very  designa- 
tions of  corresponding  civil  officers;  that  the 
primitive  Churches  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
were  democratic,  and  their  bishops  congrega- 
tional bishops — there  was  a  bishop  wherever 
there  was  a  Church,  and  in  every  act  of  public 
worship  every  element  of  the  community  was 
present;  that  the  development  of  the  later 
status  and  pre-eminence  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  hierarchical  organization  generally  was 
very  gradual,  much  more  so  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  is  fully  accounted  for  by 
ordinary  causes.  The  name  of  the  bishop, 
kxtdHOTfoif  designates  the  function  of  the 
pastor  as  the  dispenser  of  the  alms  of  the 
Church,  and  was  borne  by  officers  having  the 
same  functions  in  civil  associations.  This  is 
proved  at  some  length  from  various  allusions, 
and  especially  from  the  chief  abuses  of  the 
episcopal  office,  by  the  testimony  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Poly  carp,  &c.  Deacons  were  assist- 
ants of  the  bishops  in  this  function. 

He  formally  denies  (p.  88)  that  the  quasi- 
monarchical  government  of  hierarchical  epis- 
copacy was  an  institution  either  of  our  I^rd 
or  of  His  apostles,  and  proves  at  length  that 
it  was  an  ordinary  human  development.  '  The 
Episcopate  was  not  a  special  institution,  but 
grew  by  the  forces  of  circumstances '  (p.  98). 
The  view  that  the  bishops  and  not  presbyters 
are  the  successors  of  the  apostles  first  appears 
during  the  Montanist  controversy  (p.  105), 
and  was  originally  contested  by  Tertullian. 
The  bishop  had  ^  not  peculiarity  of  function 
but  priority  of  rank*  (p.  108).  Liberty  of 
prophesying  belonged  to  laymen;  baptism 
was  often  administered  by  laymen ;  the  Lord^s 
Supper  was  celebrated  without  the  presence 
of  a  Church  officer,  and  discipline  was  the 
act  of  the  whole  community  (pp.  115-118). 
Office,  according  to  Tertullian,  aid  not  con- 
fer any  powers  upon  its  holders  which  were 
not  possessed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
community  (p.  121).  Ordination  was  simply 
appointment  and  admission  to  office,  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  ministry,  and  certainly 
conferring  no  grace  (p.  130).     Even  in  the 
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fourth  century  the  primitive  type  still  sur- 
vived ;  the  government  of  the  Churches  was 
in  the  main  a  democracy.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  the  primitive  type  had  almost  disap- 
peared; the  clergy  were  a  separate  and 
governing  class  (p.  141).  This  was  the  result 
chiefly  of  the  establishment  of  the  Church  by 
Constantine.  The  clergy  were  not  a  profes- 
sional class,  '  they  supplemented  their  allow- 
ance by  farming  or  by  trade.  The  bishops 
and  presbyters  of  those  early  days  kept  banks, 
practised  medicine,  wrought  as  silversmiths, 
tended  sheep,  or  sold  their  goods  in  the  open 
market'  (pp.  147,  148).  'By  gradual  steps 
the  Churches  passed  from  their  original  state 
of  independence  into  a  great  confederation. 
It  is  important  to  observe  not  only  the  close- 
ness with  which  that  confederation  followed 
the  lines  of  the  imperial  government,  but  also 
the  wholly  voluntary  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  it  was  formed'  (p.  171).  *The  Chris- 
tian Churches  associated  themselves  together 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Roman  Empire '  (p.  181). 
'There  is  no  proof  that  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
expressed  or  implied,  refer  exclusively,  or  at 
all,  to  unity  of  organization '  (p.  182).  '  God 
intended  His  Churches  to  be  embodied  in 
form,  but  with  large  variations  of  form  in 
different  ages  and  circumstances.  There  is 
no  proof  of  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
this  and  that  particular  form.'  'Being  a 
brotherhood  it  was  a  democracy'  (p.  213). 
'  The  survival  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not 
necessary  to  the  survival  of  this  or  that  exis- 
ting form'  (pp.  212-214).  And  the  writer 
anticipates  that  the  Church  will  again  shape 
itself  to  changing  conditions,  and  that  'all 
organizations,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
must  be,  as  the  early  Churches  were,  more  or 
less  democratical '  (p.  215).  What  the  Church 
does  it  will  do  through  organization,  'but 
the  forming  of  its  organization  is  left  to 
human  hands '  (p.  216).  It  almost  takes  one^s 
breath  away  to  read  such  statements  in  a 
Bampton  Lecture.  We  can  only  surmise  the 
contempt  and  vituperation  with  which  they 
would  have  been  met  had  they  proceeded 
from  a  Congregational  student  of  history. 
And  yet  they  are  not  random  assertions. 
Every  point  is  quietly  and  modestly  put,  and 
is  established  by  a  vast  array  of  proofs,  which 
must,  we  think,  carry  conviction.  Light  is 
breaking  upon  our  friends. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  criticisms  to  offer 
on  views  that  in  such  a  startling  way  confirm 
those  long  held  by  Congregationaluts.  We 
can  only  most  heartily  rejoice  in  the  thorough 
honesty  and  fearless  independence  of  the  lec- 
turer. We  should  add  that  the  literary  form 
of  the  lectures  is  admirable — perfect  simpli- 
city, great  literary  beauty,  and  apt  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  various  fields  of  thought 
characterizing  them  in  an  unusual  degree. 

The  Churches  of  Ana.  A  Methodical  Sketch 
of  the  Second  Century.  By  William  Cun- 
ningham, M.A.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Sooner  or  later  the  philosophy  of  historical 
study  will  determine  Church   theories   and 


pretensions.  And  amongst  its  results  few 
things  just  now  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  confirmation  of  the  principles  so  firmly 
maintained  by  Congregational  Churches,  even 
where  the  sequence  of  the  principles  is  still 
refused.  It  would  seem  as  if  simultaneously 
historical  students  in  the  Established  Church 
were  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  lofty 
pretensions  to  traditional  authority  of  their 
own  clergy  were  really  baseless,  and  that  the 
contention  of  Conjrre^tionalists,  upon  which 
both  scorn  and  indignation  have  been  so 
plentifully  bestowed,  was  the  witness  of 
history.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Hatch's  remark- 
able Bampton  .  Lecture,  Mr.  Cunningham's 
Kaye  Prize  Essay  for  1879  virtually  estab- 
lishes the  same  conclusions.  The  Churches 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries  were  un- 
questionably democratic  and  independent 
societies,  and  their  pastors  congregational 
bishops.  '  The  authority  seems  to  lie  in  the 
Church,  and  not  by  any  means  in  its  ofiicers ' 
(p.  64).  The  Eucharist  was  the  offering  of 
a  sacrifice  by  the  priesthood  of  the  whole 
Church  in  the  sense  in  which  their  whole  life 
and  worship  was  a  sacrifice  (p.  71).  'The 
Church  regulates  itself  through  its  officers, 
the  supreme  authority  lay  with  the  multitude. 
The  consent  of  the  whole  Church  is  required 
for  the  setting  apart  of  men  to  fill  any  office. 
The  officer  was  not  appointed  to  conduct 
divine  service,  but  to  be  the  i^ency  through 
which  the  Church  conducted  her  coznmon 
worship.'  '  Self -disciplining  Churches,  rely- 
ing on  each  other  for  help  and  counsel' 
(pp.  75,  76).  'The  Christian  society  was 
modelled  in  accordance  with  Greek  ideas, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  free  cities  .  .  . 
a  federation  of  her  democracies'  (pp.  106, 
107).  'The  presbyter,  not  the  bishop,  was 
the  successor  to  the  apostolic  function  of 
teaching'  (p.  124). 

The  author  shrinks  from  the  necessary  con- 
clusions from  his  own  premises,  and  thinks 
that,  as  early  Congregationalism  must  have 
failed  through  its  inherent  weakness,  it  has 
been  rightly  superseded  by  Diocesan  Epis- 
copacy, which  he  vindicates  as  a  natural 
development.  This  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  argue  here;  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
concession  of  our  premisses,  from  these  we 
claim  liberty  to  draw  our  own  inferences. 
Mr.  Cunningham's  book  is  not  so  lucid  and 
vigorous  as  that  of  Mr.  Hatch,  but  it  is 
scholarly  and  able. 

Beminisceneea.  By  Tuomas  Cabltle.  Edited 
by  Jambs  Anthony  Fboudb.  Two  Vols. 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Most  reflective  readers,  we  think,  will  feel 
that  Mr.  Froude  has  here  failed  in  some  of 
the  duties  of  editorship.  Everything  from 
the  pen  of  a  powerful  and  original  genius 
like  Carlyle  must  be  of  great  significance; 
but  the  broken  heart  communing  with  itself, 
and  finding  a  kind  of  relief  in  recalling  and 
brooding  over  what  it  regards  as  its  own 
failures  of  affection,  if  thus  it  may  gain  some 
feeble  solace  in  the  sense  of  atonement  for 
them,  is  not  what  should  be  thus  prominently 
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preeented  to  the  world.  Carlyle  was  not  the 
man  weakly  to  *  hang  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.' 
In  justice  to  him  one-third,  at  least,  of  these 
volumes  ought  never  to  have  been  printed; 
and  yet  we  are  debtors  to  Mr.  Frouae^s  edi- 
torial indiscretions  and  failures;  and  feel  that 
we  know  Thomas  Carlyle  better  than  before 
<m  Am  v>eak&r  Me^  which  too,  perhaps,  was 
that  which  he  would  least  haye  aesired  to  be 
r^ealed  to  us.  *Men,'  says  Smerson,  'are 
united  by  the  imperfections  of  each,'  and 
Goethe  well  added,  'It  is  men's  errors  and 
weaknesses  that  properly  make  them  amia- 
ble.* Mr.  Carlyle  was  at  once  pre-eminently  a 
strong  man  and  a  weak  man.  This  we  have 
always  believed;  and  these  volumes  are  the 
final  and  conclusive  proof  of  it.  They  afford 
us  a  clear  view  of  the  limitations  of  his  in- 
sight, which  was  defective  precisely  because 
of  the  Scotch-like  self-restraint  and  self-confi- 
dence which  enabled  him  to  sum  up  his  most 
vivid  impressions  so  readily  in  pnrase  and 
metaphor — a  talent,  as  he  tells  us,  derived 
from  his  father,  and  more  common  than  most 
people  would  believe  in  the  peasant  class  in 
Scotland.  This  is  a  power  which  is  often 
very  cruel  and  crushinff,  when  used  without 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  weak.  It  suffices 
to  give  generally  the  impression  of  closeness 
to  Uie  object,  when  the  broad  and  apparently 
grand  and  realistic  effect  was  really  the  result 
of  distance,  or  what  is  and  always  must  be 
equivalent  to  distance,  the  interposition  of  a 
self-created  mist  of  imaginative  sensibility 
between  Carlyle  and  the  subject.  He  reveals 
but  little  to  us  after  all  of  the  subject  or 
person;  he  always  reveaU  himself  in  the 
strongest  outlines.  What  of  epithet  is  here 
applied  to  his  father  which  he  had  not 
already  exhausted  and  applied  to  others  of 
apparently  different  characters  and  tempera- 
ments f  And  then  do  we  not  have  here  a 
most  pointed  and  extreme  illustration  of  the 
lack  of  clear  discrimination  which,  we  hold, 
was  always  a  characteristic  defect  of  Mr. 
Oarlyle's  genius  and  method  7  With  all  the 
oriffmality  of  phrase,  the  (juaint  insenious 
style  in  which  the  thought  is  set  before  us, 
do  we  not  feel  as  we  read  these  pages  on  his 
father,  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  that  they 
are,  after  all,  much  too  soft,  vague,  and 
merely  generalized  impressions,  which  are 
made  to  appear  something  else  by  ingenious 
tricks  of  speech,  introduction  of  picturesque 
incident,  and  quaint  repetition  f  We  know 
well  that  there  is  a  'deal  of  human  nature 
in  man,'  as  Artemus  Ward  well  said,  and  in 
woman  also.  Mr.  Carlyle's  father,  if  we  are 
meekly  to  take  his  word  for  it,  was  pretty 
nearly  perfect;  so  was  his  mother;  ana  if  it 
were  possible,  his  wife  was  still  nearer  to 
perfection.  Now,  it  is  evident  enough  that 
creative  genius  must  have  been  at  work  here; 
such  creatures  do  not  largely  exist,  and  they 
do  not  generally  so  benignantly  arranse  them- 
selves in  wide-spread  groups  of  family  con- 
nections. Here,  as  eUewhere,  Mr.  Carlyle 
only  paints  himself  in  his  ideal  reflections. 
If  we  are  not  much  mistaken —and  we  know 
a  good  deal  of  a  certain  type  of  self-con- 


tained, self-assertive,  self -appreciating  Scotch 
character — ^there  were  traits  in  'Mason'  Car- 
lyle that  would  have  made  him  a  moat  un- 
sympathetic and  disagreeable  man  to  deal 
with  in  many  ways;  and  stories,  we  learn, 
still  linger  about  Bcdefechan  which  prove 
that  even  in  the  matter  of  blinds,  or  new 
blinds  for  the  Anti-burgher  church  windows 
he  could  be  as  rough  and  disagreeable  as  he 
was  self-centred.  And  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  we  have  no  touch  of  human 
nature  or  knowledge,  if  it  be  not  true  that 
'  Mason '  Carlyle  was  of  the  type  that  would 
be  certain  to  make  things  uncomfortable  for 
any  unlucky  neighbour  who  had  wronged  or 
offended  him.  It  is  natural  to  a  good  son  to 
magnify  the  merits  of  his  father,  no  leaa  than 
of  bis  mother;  and 

*  To  mak'  a  happv  fireside  clime 
For  weans  and  wife,' 

is,  as  Bums  says — 

'  The  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life.' 

And  if  this  be  true,  the  worship  of  a  loving 

rner  is  not  only  to  be  admired,  but  to 
respected;  though,  in  literary  record,  it 
ought  to  have  stem  limits  set  down  for  it. 
When  Mr.  Carlyle  suggests  that  his  father,  for 
general  intellectual  faculty,  was  probably  as 
great,  if  not  even  greater,  than  Robert  Burns, 
we  fail  to  see  that  the  comparison  expresses 
anvthing  whatever,  since  clearly  the  two  men 
belonged  to  opposite  types;  but  this  is  only 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  very  effective- 
seeming  way  of  saying  nothing. 

Here  and  there  we  have  incisive  bits  of  true 
portraiture,  as  in  this  case — 

'  He  [the  father]  was  no  niggard,  but  truly 
a  wise,  generous  economist  He  paid  his 
men  handsomely  and  with  overplus.  He  had 
known  poverty  in  the  shape  of  actual  want 
(in  boyhood),  and  never  had  one  penny  which 
he  knew  not  well  how  he  had  come  by 
("picked,"  as  he  said,  "out  of  the  hard  * 
stone,")  yet  he  ever  narted  with  money  as  a 
man  that  knew  when  he  was  getting  money's 
worth;  that  he  could  ffive  alio,  and  with  a 
frank  liberality  when  the  fit  occasion  called. 
I  remember,  with  the  peculiar  kind  of  tender- 
ness that  attaches  to  many  things  in  his  life, 
one,  or  rather  I  think,  two  times,  when  he 
sent  me  to  buy  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco 
to  give  to  some  poor  old  women  whom  he  had 
gathering  notatoes  for  him«  He  ni^  off  for 
each  a  handsome  leash,  and  handed  it  her  by 
way  of  over  and  above.  This  was  a  common 
principle  with  him.  I  must  have  been  twelve 
or  thirteen  when  I  fetched  this  tobacco.  I 
love  to  think  of  it  "  The  little  that  a  just 
man  hath."  The  old  women  are  nowperhips 
all  dead.  He  too  is  dead,  but  the  gift  sUll 
Uvea.'  ^  * 

Such  kindness  as  this,  to  our  knowledge, 
was  by  no  means  uncommon  amongst  this 
class  in  Scotland. 

And  as  we  read  of  this  grand  and  generous 
but,  in  some  respects^  rough  and  repellent 
stonemason,  we  are  visited  by  an  nncomforta- 
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ble  reflMtaon  of  how  utter  is  the  refutation 
that  peasant  father  affords  of  Garlyle^s  not  very 
elevating  theory  of  *  engagement  for  life,'  and 
ao  on.  How  could  James  Carlyle  have  been 
what  he  was,  how  could  he  have  been  anything 
at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  such 
conditions  as  enabled  him  to  rise  from  the 
rank,  to  which,  according  to  Carlyle's  theory, 
-  his  birth  should  have  bound  him.  In  his  boy- 
hood we  learn  that  he  had  suffered  actual 
want.  All  honour  to  him  that  be  so  far  rose 
above  it  as  to  educate  his  children,  and  to  five 
us  such  a  gift  of  genius  as  Thomas  CarlyTe*s; 
but  Thomas  Carlyle  ma^ifying  slavery  and 
maintaining  that  might-is-right  is  not  true  to 
his  father.  Yes,  Carlyle's  father  was,  and 
remained  to  the  end,  a  peasant  and  workins- 
man,  one  of  the  class  on  whose  behalf  Carlyle 
has  sighed  for  a  return  to  the  days  of  feudal- 
ism, or  worse  still,  of  ^engagement  for  life,* 
and  the  happiness  of  Qurth  with  collar  round 
his  neck  tenoing  the  swine  of  Cedric  the  Baxon. 
We  are  afraid  that  if  certain  questions  on  that 
head  had  been  driven  home  to  Mr.  Carlyle, 
with  a  special  appeal  to  him  to  keep  his  father 
in  his  eye,  much  would  have  seemed  to  him 
^o  demand  modification  in  his  theory  of  '  en- 
gagement for  life,'  and  defence  of  slavery. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  Carlyle's  position  with 
respect  to  much  of  a  practical  bearing  was 
made  attractive  only  by  his  humour;  when  he 
deals,  as  in  these' Reminiscences,  with  personal 
elements,  which  he  cannot  in  the  same  way 
involve  in  the  strange  and  fitful  gleam  of  his 
hiunour,  we  feel  that  he  is  a  Samson  shorn  of 
his  locks,  a  common  man  almost,  without  some 
of  the  better  traits  of  the  common  man.  For 
the  self-conscious  air  of  superiority  which  he 
not  only  assumes  for  himself,  but  in  which  he 
involves  all  those  who  are  related  to  him  in 
the  bonds  of  affection,  invalidates  in  great 
part  the  feeling  of  simple  sincerity,  or  the 
belief  in  his  power  to  recognize  or  adequately 
to  penetrate  into  all  the  aspects  of  their 
characters.  He  only  sees  there,  as  in  his 
heroes,  what  he  wishes  to  see.  Most  vigorous 
and  powerful  epithets  and  terms  we  have  in 
these  volumes,  but  they  are  always  most  pow- 
erful when  he,  as  it  were,  retreats  hastily  and 
unsympathetically  from  the  object,  rather  than 
seeks  closer  identification  with  it.  When,  for 
instance,  he  speaks  of  Lady  Holland  as  a  *  kind 
of  hungry,  ornamented  witch,  looking  over  at 
me  with  merely  carnivorous  views,'  we  feel 
the  keen  discernment  and  force  of  the  charac- 
terization. When  he  describes  Charles  Lamb 
— with  whom  he  never  found  any  little  7iexu% 
of  real  sympathy,  as  surely  he  might  have 
found  some  little  umbub  of  real  sympathy — 
as  follows,  we  feel  the  same  thing,  along  with 
a  mournful  sense  of  Carlyle's  limitations  and 
impatient  prejudice  trying  to  hide  itself  in 
the  guise  of  tolerant  judgment,  backed  up  by 
an  uncertain  and  inadequate  vein  of  humour. 
*  A  most  slender  fibre  of  actual  worth,'  he 
declares,  Mn  that  poor  Charles,  abundantly 
recognisable  to  me  as  to  others,  in  his  better 
times  and  moods;  but  he  was  a  cockney  to 
the  marrow ;  and  cockneydom,  shouting  *'  glo- 
rious, marvellous,  unparalleled  in  nature,"  all 


his  days  had  quite  bewildered  his  poor  head, 
and  churned  nearly  all  the  sense  out  of  the 
poor  man.  He  was  the  leanest  of  mankind, 
tiny  black  breeches  buttoned  to  the  knee-cap 
and  no  further,  surmounting  spindle-legs  also 
in  black,  face  and  head  fineish,  black,  bony, 
lean,  and  of  a  Jew-type  rather,  in  the  eyes  a 
kind  of  smoky  brightness  or  confused  sharp- 
ness; spoke  with  a  stutter;  in  walking,  tot- 
tered and  shufiled;  emblem  of  imbecility 
bodily  and  spiritual  (something  of  real  insanity 
I  hate  understood),  and  yet  something  too  of 
human,  ingenuous,  pathetic,  sportfully  much 
enduring.  Poor  Lamb !  he  was  infinitely  as- 
tonished at  my  wife,  and  her  quiet  encounter 
of  his  too  ghastly  London  wit  by  a  cheerful 
native  ditto.    Adieu,  poor  Lamb  1 ' 

As  another  illustration  of  Carlyle's  unsym- 
pathetic, half -sardonic,  harsh,  and  cruel  mode 
of  dealing  with  a  type  of  character  different 
from  his  own,  we  may  take  his  words  on  De 
Quincey: — 'A  pretty  little  creature,'  accord- 
ing to  him,  '  full  of  wire-drawn  ingenuities, 
bankrupt  enthusiasms,  bankru])t  pnde,  with 
the  finest  silver-toned,  low  voice,  and  most 
elaborate,  gently-winding  courtesies  and  in- 
genuities m  conversation.  *^What  wculdnH 
(me  give  to  have  him  in  a  hex  and  take  him  out 
to  talkP^  That  was  her  criticism  of  him,  and 
it  was  right  good.  One  of  the  smallest  man- 
figures  I  ever  saw ;  shaped  like  a  pair  of  tongs, 
and  hardly  above  five  feet  in  all.  When  he 
sate,  you  would  have  taken  him,  by  candle- 
light, for  the  beautif ullest  little  child :  blue- 
eyed,  sparkling  face,  had  there  not  been  a 
something,  too,  which  said — *'  Eeeeei,  this 
child  has  been  in  hell."  After  leaving  Edin- 
burgh I  never  saw  him,  hardly  ever  heard  of 
him.  His  fate,  owing  to  opium,  &c.,  was 
hard  and  sore,  poor,  fine-strung,  weak  crea- 
ture, launched  »o  into  the  literary  career  of 
ambition  and  Mother  of  dead  dogs.' 

Now,  that  is  the  perfection  of  Carlyle's  hu- 
moristic,  sardonic  style,  utterly  self-conscious, 
and  yet  would  fain  not  seem  so.  He  never 
saw  De  Quincey  after  leaving  Edinburgh ;  but 
that  was  not  because  he  did  not  earnestly  de- 
sire it.  Kay,  he  was  guilty  of  besieging  De 
Quincey  with  letters  full  either  of  genuine  or 
of  hypocritical  compliment  to  the  '  great  epi- 
nY,'  as  he  then  called  it,  *for  the  present 
under  eclipse,'  wishing  much  to  have  De 
Quincey's  company  for  longer  or  shorter,  as- 
suring him  how  well  and  deeply  he  was  loved 
at  Craigenputtoch,  &c.,  and  one  of  these  long, 
big-sheeted,  four- paged  letters  of  invitation 
has,  unluckily,  been  printed,  with  his  own 


rally  communicated  through  every  sentence 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  description  of  De  Quincey, 
his  oft-invited,  deeply-loved  fellow-worker, 
as  he  called  him,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that 
De  Quincey  never  did  pay  that  visit  to  Craig- 
enputtoch, so  much  desired  on  Carlyle's  part, 
and  on  Mrs.  Carlyle's,  too,  as  we  are  told  by 
himself.  But  at  the  time  that  the  compli- 
mentary letters  recognizing  '  the  great  spirit 
at  present  eclipsed '  were  written,  De  Quiaoey 
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was  still  living  to  criticise  and  to  comment  on 
new  translations  and  articles  on  Gterman  lite- 
rature, and  we  have  it  in  Carlyle*s  own  plain 
confession  that  he  was  not  quite  above  feelinff 
rather  uncomfortable  under  '  the  dose '  he  had 
got  from  De  Quincey  about  his  'Wilhelm 
Meister.' 

*  One  showery  day,'  he  says,  *I  had  taken 
shelter  in  his  [Jemmy  Belcher*s]  shop;  picked 
up  a  new  magazine,  found  in  it  acleverish  and 
completely  hostile  criticism  of  my  *' Wilhelm 
Heist er,"  of  my  Goethe,  and  self,  &c.,  read  it 
faithfully  to  the  end,  and  have  never  set  eje 
on  it  since.  On  stepping  out,  my  bad  spints 
did  not  feel  much  elevated  by  the  dose  just 
swallowed,  but  I  thought  with  myself,  **  This 
man  is,  perhaps,  right  on  some  points ;  if  so, 
let  him  be  admonitory/' ' 

These  two  *•  great  spirits '  are  now  alike  un- 
der the  great  eclipse ;  how  beautiful  it  would 
have  been,  in  the  words  of  Polonius,  if  he  that 
lived  longest  had  in  a  very  little  '  reserved  his 
judgment.'  If  to  be  strong  is  to  be  thus  un- 
true— to  blow  hot  about  'great  spirit,'  and 
give  assurances  how  *■  well  you  are  loved  here,' 
and  so  on  and  on,  as  long  as  there  is  risk  of 
'bad  spirits  not  elevated  by  the  dose  just 
swallowed,'  and  then,  when  the  way  is  clear, 
to  assail  with  personal  epithets  of  no  very 
elevating  character — strength  is  not  a  gift  to 
be  envied  in  a  *  teacher.'  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
good  illustration  of  the  worship  of  success  and 
might-is-right  in  its  own  sphere.  That  sort 
of  thing  has  plenty  of  scope  in  the  hypocrisies 
of  modern  society,  without  receiving  long- 
bottled-up  but  posthumous  sanction  and  sup- 
port from  a  man  like  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose 
literature  was  a  professed  protest  sgainst  this 
very  kind  of  falsity,  an'd  who  in  the  same 
record  condemns  idle  gossip  and  disparaging 
comment  on  the  part  of  Miss  Martineau,  and 
all  insincere  celebrity  tuft-hunting  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Holland. 

The  acidular  style  of  treatment  is  exhibited 
in  much  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  said  in  the 
appendix  about  Wordsworth  and  Bouthey. 
Of  neither  of  them  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  speak  with  enthusiasm,  or 
even,  in  some  respects,  that  he  should  speak 
quite  justly.  Of  course,  he  makes  points,  and 
shows  his  incisive  grasp  of  special  characteris- 
tics ;  but  he  is  certainly  not  very  satisfying, 
and  too  often  oppresses  us  here,  as  elsewhere, 
with  the  feeling  of  half-veiled  prejudice. 
Even  of  Edward  Irving  he  seems  sometimes 
to  be  jealous. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  about  the  general 
influence  of  Carlyle,  which,  however,  would 
require  an  article  or  articles.  It  was  not 
always  so  beneficial  as  it  has  recently  been  too 
generally  made  to  appear.  The  only  avenues 
of  escape  from  mere  prostration  under  his  in- 
fluence— a  thing  which  he  himself  always 
professed  to  mourn — was  into  pure  indiffer- 
ence and  scepticism,  on  the  one  hand,  or  into 
active  crusading  pessimism  and  disintegrating 
cynicism  on  the  other.  The  pure  light  of  a 
healthful  and  cheering  sympathy  with  life  in 
its  broader  phases,  as  seen  in  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whom  he  most  unjustly  aimed  at  bringing 


down  from  his  elevation,  to  place  there  instead 
the  self-worshipping  €k>etbe,  was  denied  to 
him,  no  less  than  the  genial  and  sunshiny 
humour  which  pertains  to  true  creation.  His 
humour  was,  in  some  sense,  artiflcial ;  and  in 
its  more  developed  phases  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  his  reactionary  attitude  with  regard 
to  all  positive  relis^ion.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  assail  all  forms,  and  yet  to  seem  to 
reverence  some  essential  essence;  but  what 
this  essential  essence  really  consisted  in  was 
never  defined,  or  even  explicitly  characterized ; 
and  the  main  function  tnat  he  found  for  his 
humour  in  his  most  serious  moments  was  to 
cover  his  retreat  from  any  frank  confession  of 
his  detailed  beliefs.  The  *  Eternities '  and  the 
*  Silences '  were  mere  counters,  without  cor- 
responding realities,  moved  about  at  the  beck 
of  his  humorous  imagination. 

Of  the  evil  that  may  accrue  to  youth  from  this 
form  of  influence  it  is  not  easy  to  speak.  We 
have  satisfied  ourselves  that,  practically,  Car- 
lylism  does  not  build  up  after  the  manner  that 
it  affects  to  do.  It  detaches  from  positive  be* 
lief,  without  supplying  any  backbone  of  clear 
and  positive  truth  on  which  the  intellect  can 
lean ;  and  experience  has  sufllciently  proved 
in  the  long  period  during  which  it  has  now 
been  operative,  that  it  is  a  gospel  of  destruc- 
tion rather  than  a  gospel  of  edification — ^a 
preparing  of  the  way,  but  not  the  way  itself. 
It  is  easy,  as  Carlyle  himself  has  said,  to  pull 
down,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  build  up. 

We  deeply  regret  that,  at  the  moment  when 
it  would  have  seemed  more  grateful  to  write 
an  Hogey  we  have  been  compelled  in  honesty 
to  take  up  this  line  of  remark.  Sympathetic 
and  exaggerative  criticism  have  done  their 
utmost;  and  time,  we  may  trust,  will  correct 
the  extreme  and  extravagant  fervour  which, 
under  the  immediate  sense  of  loss,  has  run  its 
mad  career  over  the  grave  of  a  man  who 
ought,  on  all  accounts,  to  have  been  spared 
much  of  it.  If  we  can  imagine  him  still  look- 
ing with  interest  on  literary  development,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  have  welcomed, 
but  would  rather  have  treated  with  sardonic 
contempt,  much  of  the  hero-worshippinff  ex- 
cess of  laudation  which  has  been  poured  out 
on  his  death.  The  one  lesson  of  his  life  and 
work  may  be  summed  up  in  the  counsel — 
'  Shun  all  intemperate  ana  effusive  excess  in 
word  and  writing ;  be  self-restrained,  and  err 
rather  on  the  side  of  silence  than  of  words. 
Sorrow  and  love  are  best  shown  by  reverent 
silence,  by  self-abnegation,  and  by  faithful 
labour.'  There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  posthumous  writings 
should  in  so  much  illustrate  so  badly  the 
main  principles  which  his  life  was  spent  in 
preaching  and  maintaining;  but  we  under- 
stand the  man  the  better,  and  ought  to  be 
grateful  if  it  tends  to  aid  any  one,  as  he  would 
have  desired  that  it  should  do,  to  walk  with 
more  independence,  and  to  bow  less  to 
authority  as  authority. 

The  Life  of  Colin  CampbeU,  Lord  Clyde.  Illus- 
trated by  Extracts  from  his  Diary  and  Cor- 
respondence.   By  Lieut. -Genrbal  Shad- 
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WBLL,  C.B.     Two  Vols.     William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

We  haTe  received  these  volumes  too  late 
for  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  Indeed,  they 
scarcely  admit  of  more,  unless  the  events  of 
national  military  history — quorum  pars  magni 
fuU — ^be  again  subjected  to  review.  In  a  sober, 
intelligent  way  General  Shadwell  again  sum- 
marizes  the  history  of  the  Sikh,  Crimean,  and 
Indian  Mutiny  campaigns — the  latter  more 
especially,  which  occupies  nearly  one-half  the 
work.  One*8  pulse  throbs  again  to  read  of 
the  glorious  achievements  at  Lucknow,  Gawn- 
pore,  Rohilkund,  and  in  Oudh.  Lord  Clyde 
was  a  military  genius.  Even  laymen  like  our- 
selves can  see  how  masterly  in  their  prudence, 
boldness,  and  skill  his  dispositions  were,  and 
with  what  scientific  precision  his  victories 
were  calculated  and  achieved.  It  is,  too,  a 
noble  testimony  to  both  Lord  Clyde  and  Lord 
Canning  that  their  mutual  relations  were 
marked  by  such  courtesy,  confidence,  and 
good  faith.  More  than  once  it  happened — 
as  in  the  siege  of  Lucknow — that  the  political 
reasons  of  Lord  Canning  had  to  be  main- 
tained against  the  military  judgment  of  Lord 
Clyde.  Not  for  a  moment  was  this  permitted 
to  affect  the  implicit  acquiescence  and  zeal  of 
the  one,  or  the  equally  implicit  confidence  of 
the  other.  The  military  profession  was  not 
without  its  jealousies,  and  Lord  Clyde  did 
not  escape.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Chillianwala  was  impugned.  His  subsequent 
appointment  of  juniors  acquainted  with  India, 
passing  over  seniors  recently  arrived  from 
England,  created  much  dissatisfaction.  He 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Governor- (General  for 
refusing  to  enter  Swat,  but  fully  justified 
himself  although  he  resigned  his  command. 
He  was,  after  the  great  Duke,  among  the 
foremost  soldiers  of  his  generation;  modest, 
obedient  to  authority,  of  indomitable  energy, 
and  full  of  resources. 

The  book,  however,  is  more  of  a  history 
than  a  biography.  We  should  have  liked  to 
know  more  of  the  man  and  his  belongings, 
and  of  the  training  which  made  him  what  ne 
was. 

He  was  of  good  family,  although  born  in 
humble  dircumstances.  His  grandfather, 
Macliver  of  Ardnave  in  Argyleshire,  was  out 
in  '45  and  forfeited  his  estates.  His  father, 
John  Macliver,  was  so  reduced  in  circumstan- 
ces that  he  was  a  working  carpenter  in  Glas- 
fow.  He  married  Agnes  Campbell,  the 
aughter  of  a  respectable  family,  and  ulti- 
mately Colin  took  the  name  of  her  clan. 
Colin  was  educated  in  the  High  School,  and 
at  ten  his  mother's  brother.  Colonel  John 
Campbell,  took  charge  of  him  and  removed 
him  to  an  academy  at  Gosport,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  was  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  received  his  first  commission  as 
ensi^  in  the  9th  Regiment.  He  had  been 
previously  introduced  at  the  Horse  Guards  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  commander-in-chief,  by 
his  uncle.  The  Duke,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
Campbell,  remarked,  '  Another  of  the  clan,  I 
suppose,'  whereupon  his  uncle  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  good  name  to  adopt,  and  Colin 


Macliver  became  Colin  Campbell.  Mr.  P.  S. 
Macliver,  the  member  for  Plymouth,  is  his 
first  cousin.  His  promotion  was  rapid;  within 
a  month  he  obtained  his  lieutenancy,  and  the 
month  following,  July,  1808,  he  embarked 
for  the  Peninsula,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Vimiera,  and  in  the  famous  retreat  on  Co- 
runna.  He  was  in  the  unfortunate  Walcheren 
expedition.  Returning  to  Portugal,  he  led 
the  forlorn  hope  at  San  Sebastian,  and  waQ 
wounded.  He  attained  to  the  command  of 
a  division  in  the  Punjab  war  of  1848,  and 
thenceforward  his  life  became  part  of  our 
military  history.  He  was  pure-minded,  high- 
toned,  and  scrupulously  honourable  in  money 
matters.  He  was  fairly  well  educated,  could 
speak  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  Above 
all,  he  was  generous-hearted,  utterly  without 
selfishness,  and  magnanimous  to  his  comrades 
in  arms.  A  strict  disciplinarian,  he  shared, 
even  when  commander-in-chief,  the  privations 
of  his  men.  He  thoroughly  won  their  confi- 
dence and  inspired  their  enthusiasm.  He  is 
not  the  only  poor  Scotch  lad  who  sleeps  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  ancl  who  richly  deserved 
his  honoiurs. 

The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life.  By  Lieutenant- 
General  John  Albxandbr  Ewabt,  C.B. 
Two  Yols.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Here  we  have  the  reminiscences  of  an  old 
soldier,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen 
from  1859  to  1872,  during  years  of  peace, 
war,  and  mutiny.  The  work  is  inscribed  to 
three  noted  regiments,  the  85th  Royal  Sussex, 
the  78th  Ross-shire  Highlanders,  and  the  OSrd 
Sutherland  Highlanders,  in  memory  of  *  auld 
lan^  syne.'  The  author  takes  the  sting  from 
criticism  by  premising  that  his  pages  possess 
no  literary  merit.  They  were  written,  he 
says,  at  a  time  of  great  sorrow ;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  cruel  to  retort  that  they  are 
capable  of  producing  sorrow  in  others.  His 
intentions  m  writing  thtm  were,  however, 
admirable :  these  were  first,  to  obtain  a  change 
of  thought,  and,  secondly,  for  the  amusement 
of  his  children,  ^s  regards  the  first  object, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  answered,  and 
we  will  equally  hope  that  this  was  the  case  as 
regards  the  second.  It  would  be  ungracious 
in  children  to  prove  too  fastidious,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  reminiscences 
are  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  author's  depre- 
catory preface  would  seem  to  imply.  The 
general  reader  may  peruse  some  of  these  chap- 
ters with  interest,  for  they  recall  vividly  cer- 
tain recent  momentous  passages  in  English 
history.  The  author  was  bom  in  the  67th 
(South  Hampshire)  regiment,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1831,  at  Sholapore.  When  two  years  of 
age  he  was  brought  to  England,  and  conveyed 
from  one  town  to  another.  To  Coventry  he 
seems  to  have  become  particularly  attached, 
and  it  is  touching  to  hear  him  declare,  not- 
withstanding that  that  ancient  town  was  a 
trifie  dirty,  he  has  always  loved  it,  and  shall 
love  it  still.  It  is  very  interesting,  too,  to 
find  the  author  reciting  the  old  story  of  Lady 
Gk)diva  as*  though  it  were  perfectly  new  to 
the  reader.  All  such  things  add  a  naive  charm 
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to  his  narrative.  Half  his  first  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  piping  times  of  peace,  but  we 
then  come  upon  the  Crimean  war,  in  which 
our  author  acouitted  himself  nllantly,  as  be* 
comes  a  British  soldier.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  conferred  upon  him  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  he  also  received  from  the  King 
of  Italy  the  Sardinian  silver  medal,  and  from 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  the  decoration  of  the 
Mediidie,  with  a  silver  medal.  The  first  half 
of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  suppression  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  including  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Qwalior  contingent  at 
Cawnpore.  The  second  half  is  concerned 
with  five  years  of  peace  passed  in  Scotland, 
Enffland,  and  Ireland  with  the  78th  Ross-shire 
Buffs.  Pleasantry  apart,  there  have  been 
many  worse  bores  in  literature  than  this  able 
and  gallant  General,  who  may  legitimately 
feel  proud  of  the  personal  honours  paid  to  him 
b^  tne  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Let 
his  pages  be  read  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  en- 
jo^rment  will  ensue.  The  work  is  ornamented 
with  two  beautifully  executed  chromo-litho- 
ffraphic  drawings.  The  colours  are  excel- 
lently laid  on.  As  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  volumes,  we  have  scarcely  sufiicient 
strenffth  of  words  to  express  our  admiration. 
The  binding,  gilding,  Ac,^  are  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme. 

Through  the  Banki  to  a  Commimon,    Macmil- 
Ian  and  Co. 

This  work  is  published  anonymously,  and 
the  publishers  prefix  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  seen  documents  and  letters  from 
well-known  persons,  which  are  more  than 
enough  to  suarantee  the  genuineness  of  the 
narrative.  There  is  little,  however,  that  is 
sensational  in  the  book,  or  calculated  to  tax 
the  onedulity  of  any  one.  The  story  bears 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  veracity,  and  while  it  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
it  will  have  a  double  value  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  learn  the  steps  through  which  a 
private  in  the  English  army  advances  to  a 
commission.  Although  the  author's  period  of 
service  in  the  ranks  was  very  diort,  he  was 
fortunate  in  having  to  undertake  most  of  the 
various  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  our 
soldiers  in  times  of  neace.  There  are  few 
persons  who  have  any  aefinite  idea  as  to  what 
the  life  and  habits  of  English  soldiers  are, 
and  here  they  are  supplied  with  a  plain  un- 
varnished narrative  conveying  the  fullest  in- 
formation on  these  points.  The  writer  is  an 
Oxford  man,  and  had  he  taken  his  degree 
wiUiin  the  prescribed  limits  of  age,  he  would 
have  entered  the  army  in  the  ordinary  manner 
for  university  men.  Faillnff  this,  he  enlisted, 
not  without  some  feelinff  of  repugnance,  for, 
as  he  remarks,  it  seemea  like  breaking  caste. 
There  were  many  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
stepy  as  likewise  of  his  ultimate  success.  He 
loved  army  work,  and  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  drill;  his  name  had  been  entered  at  the 
War  Office  for  a  commission ;  he  had  passed 
all  his  examinations  at  the  university,  and  had 
nothing  in  any  way  against  bis  name,  te. 


His  progress  in  the  army  was  rapid.  Enlist- 
ing as  a  private  on  the  87th  of  August,  1878, 
one  month  later  he  was  appointed  lance- 
corporal.  On  the  14th  of  December  of  the 
same  year  he  became  corporal ;  on  the  follow- 
ing 6th  of  February  he  was  appointed  lance- 
sergeant;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1874,  full 
sergeant.  He  details  his  experiences  of  life 
on  board  a  troopship,  as  well  as  his  stay  at 
Gibraltar.  He  at  length  got  a  commission  in 
his  own  regiment,  and  was  warmly  congra- 
tulated by  his  colonel  on  his  success.  The 
writer  emphatically  considers  that  the  rixteen 
months  wnich  he  spent  in  the  ranks  made 
him  more  fit  for  his  position  as  an  officer;  and 
yet,  successful  as  the  experiment  proved  in 
his  case,  he  strongly  recommended  that  it 
should  not  be  tried  except  as  a  last  resort. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  his  evidence  is 
of  importance :  he  absolutely  denies  that  there 
is  anything  degrading  or  lowering  in  the  life 
and  duties  of  the  English  soldier.  A  steady 
man  can  keep  as  free  from  lowering  habits 
and  bad  compmy  in  the  army  as  in  any  other 
profession.  This  description  of  a  soldier's  life 
IS  an  unambitious  but  valuable  little  work. 

Dr,  AppUtcn:  hi$  Life  and  Literary  Belirt. 
By  John  H.  Afflbton,  M.  A,  late  Vicar  of 
St.  Mark^s,  Staplefield,  Sussex;  and  A.  H. 
SATG3fi,  M.A.,  Deputy  Professor  of  Compa- 
rative Philology,  Oxford.  Trfibner  and 
Co. 

The  portrait  in  the  front  of  this  volume, 
done  from  a  photograph,  gives  the  impression 
of  p^reat  solidity  of  judffment,  enerffy,  and  de* 
cision,  as  well  as  of  refinement  ana  power  of 
thought.  And  certainly  the  contents  of  the 
volume  amply  justify  the  impressions  derived 
from  the  portrait.  Dr.  Appleton,  as  we  learn 
from  the  memoir,  was  the  founder  of  the 
*  Academy '  which  up  almost  to  the  period  of 
his  death  he  conducted.  He  combined  fine 
literary  taste  with  a  liking  for  speculative 
philosophy  and  no  little  practical  tact,  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead  m  his  arduous  work 
in  connection  with  the  *  Academy,*  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  with  unwearying  leal.  For 
the  last  few  vears  of  his  life  he  had  to  contend 
with  ill-health.  He  went  to  Egypt  under 
medical  advice  and  returned  with  renewed 
strength;  but  through  his  incessant  labours 
resumed  on  his  return  he  brought  on  his  old 
symptoms,  and  had  to  seek  relief  in  Bsypt 
once  more.  He  never  returned,  but  died  &ere 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  He  was  a  loss  to 
Enfflish  thought;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  if 
he  had  been  spared  in  health  and  strength  he 
might  have  done  something,  probably  much,  in 
the  shape  of  substantive  contributions  to  Eng- 
lish philosophy.  His  standpoint  was  indepen- 
dent and  his  style  was  clear.  Though  be  was 
loval  to  the  doctrine  of  development^  he  qua- 
lified this  by  a  belief  in  *  dominant  ideas,*  and 
through  them  he  sought  to  bind  in  unity  tci- 
ence,  art,  and  literature,  of  which  the  thinker, 
poet,  or  artist  of  the  time  was  the  exponent 
from  his  own  special  side.  His  paper  on  the 
development  oi  ideas  suggests  a  whole  njtium. 
The  chapter  on  '  Strauss  as  a  Theologian  *  is 
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very  thorough,  and  *  A  Plea  for  Metaphysic  * 
disposes  in  the  happiest  way  of  the  'meta- 
physio'  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  We  wish 
we  had  space  to  show  how  the  '  Eternal  not- 
ourselyes  that  makes  for  righteousness '  is  de- 
monstrated to  be  a  mere  negation,  a  contradic- 
tion and  not  a  contrary.     He  thus  writes: 

*  The  thing  that  strikes  us  about  the  '*  not- 
ourselves"  is  that  it  is  a  conception  purely 
negative;  it  is  not  the  affirmation  of  anything 
beyond  ourselves,  but  merely  the  negation  of 
ourselves.  Now,  there  is  no  more  common 
confusion  in  logic  than  a  confusion  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  contradictories  and  contra- 
ries. The  distinction  is  this:  in  the  case  of 
contradictories  one  term  stands  for  wmething^ 
and  the  other  term  stands  for  nothing  at  all. 
In  the  case  of  contraries  both  terms  stand  for 
9omdhmg,  ^'Rich"  and  ''poor"  are  contra- 
ries, and  both,  as  we  know,  exist;  but  ''our- 
selves" and  "  not-ourselves"  are  contradicto- 
ries, and  the  latter  term  stands  for  nothing  at 
aU.' 

The  fragments  on  Atheism  and  Doubt  are 
suggestive  of  close  thinking  and  exhaustive- 
ness,  and  the  papers  on  International  Copy- 
right are  practical  and  valuable. 

John  Loehe.    By  Thohas  Fowlbr.     (English 
Men  of  Letters.)    Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  touchingly  recorded  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn that  when  he  first  read  the  remarkable 
passage  in  Locke,  where  it  is  said,  'I  would 
not  have  so  much  as  a  Jew  or  a  Mohammedan 
excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth  because  of  his  religion,'  he  was  so 
moved  that  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  could  read  no  more  that  night  because  of 
joy  that  the  great  philosopher  had  written 
such  hopeful  and  prophetic  words.  That  inci- 
dent suggests  a  side  of  Locke's  influence  which 
is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten.  His  'Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding '  is  that  with  which 
we  associate  him ;  but  his  influence  on  politi- 
cal questions  and  on  social  reform  was  in  his 
pwn  time  even  greater  than  that  of  his  philo- 
sophic teaching.  He  lived  through  a  most 
eventful  and  stirring  period.  He  witnessed 
the  contest  between  Charles  L  and  the  Par- 
liament, and  was  a  student  at  Oxford  while. 
Cromwell  was  Chancellor  of  the  University 
In  many  ways  he  suffered  for  his  Uberal  opi- 
nions in  politics.  He  had,  like  many  others 
of  his  time,  to  take  up  his  residence  abroad, 
and  through  the  self-denials  of  this  experience 
he  learned  thoroughly  the  doctrine  of  tolera- 
tion. His  philosophy  is  valuable  for  all  time 
because,  in  spite  of  its  cold  logical  aspect,  it 
is  saturated  by  a  sense  of  these  liberal  ideas. 
Mr.  Fowler  has  done  well  in  bringing  into 
prominence  this  phase  of  Locke's  activity. 
He  can  sympathize  at  once  with  the  metaphy- 
sician and  the  practical  reformer.  Not  only 
so,  he  is  careful  to  show  the  bearing  of  the 
one  upon  the  other,  and  has  resolved  both 
phases  into  a  satisfactory  unity.  'It  would 
form  a  nice  subject  of  discussion,'  he  says, 
'  whether  mankind  at  large  has  not  been  more 
ben^ted  by  the  share  which  he  took  in  prac- 
tical reforma  than  by  his  literary  productions. 


It  would  undoubtedly  be  too  much  to  aflirm 
that,  without  his  initiative  or  assistance,  the 
state  of  the  coinage  would  never  have  been  re- 
formed, the  monopoly  of  the  Stationers*  Com- 
pany abolished,  or  the  shackles  of  the  Licens- 
mg  Act  struck  off.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the 
clearness  of  his  vision,  and  the  persistence  of 
his  efforts,  those  measures  might  have  been  in- 
definitely retarded,  or  clogged  with  provisions 
and  compromises  which  mi^ht  have  robbed 
them  of  more  than  half  their  effects.'  Mr.' 
Fowler  has  not  only  presented  a  clear  and 
graphic  picture  of  the  man,  and  succinctly 
outlined  his  philosophy,  but  he  has  also  traced 
to  its  basis  the  ethical  and  religious  ele- 
ment in  Locke,  showing  the  finest  discern- 
ment in  his  criticisms  and  the  most  unaffected 
sympathy  throughout.  To  the  merely  super- 
ficial student  it  might  not  seem  easy  to  set 
up  much  enthusiasm  for  John  Locke,  but  tnis 
is  only  a  superficial  impression,  and  with  Mr. 
Fowler's  admirable  study  in  his  hand,  the 
reader,  more  especially  the  young  reader,  will 
be  able  to  see  the  man  behind  the  philosophy, 
and  to  comprehend  it  in  its  highest  purposes, 
even  shoula  he  be  unable  to  master  all  its  de- 
tails. This  is  tha  purpose  surely  of  philosophic 
biography  in  the  case  of  men  who,  like  Locke, 
tried  to  illustrate  their  philosophy  by  refe- 
rence to  practical  affairs. 

Hie  Life  and  Letters  of  Marctu  TuUius  Oieero. 
Being  a  New  Translation  of  the  Letters  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Watson's  Selection.  With 
Historical  and  Critical  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  in  Hai- 
leybury  College.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  given 
by  English  Scholars  to  the  careful  editing  of 
the  works  of  Cicero,  and  to  the  elucidation  of 
his  life  and  character.  To  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  some  of  the  philosophical  treatises, 
by  Professor  Mayor  and  Mr.  Reid,  and  the 
'Lives,'  by  Forsyth  and  TroUope,  we  have 
now  to  add  an  accurate  and  elegant  version 
of  a  large  ponion  of  the  Letters,  which  will 
form  a  welcome  supplement  to  the  editorial 
labours  of  Mr.  Pretor,  Mi.  Tonge,  Mr.  Wat- 
son, Dean  Merivale,  and  others.  The  object 
of  the  present  work  is  somewhat  like  the  last 
alludea  to  ('An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Cicero.'  Longman,  1854),  viz.,  'to 
make  the  correspondence  the  principal  part, 
connected  toother  by  just  so  much  of  tho 
intervening  history  as  to  form  an  intelligible, 
continuous  narrative  of  Cicero's  life.'  Re- 
garded merely  as  a  work  for  English  readers, 
and  as  a  form  of  autobiography,  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  uveiy  sketch  of  a 
great  man's  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 

Mr.  Jeans  ri^tly  says  that  'there  is  no- 
other  classical  work  to  be  compared  to  Cico- 
ro's  letters  for  teaching  the  reality  of  Roman 
life,'  and  that  'the  time  in  which  he  lived 
was  to  us  almost  the  central  time  of  the 
world's  history.'  He  might  have  added,  that 
the  very  best  specimens  of  the  natural  style 
of  the  greatest  master  of  Latinity  are  to  be 
found  in  the  letters;  for  men  generally  com- 
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pose  learned  works  in  a  more  guarded  and 
artificial  way  than  they  adopt  in  friendly 
correspondence.  Whether,  indeed,  Cicero 
eyer  wrote  his  Toluminous  letters  to  Atticus, 
knowing  they  were  preserved,  and  believing 
they  would  be  published,  is  a  rather  doubtfiu 
question;  Mr.  Jeans  thinks  that  this  was 
almost  certainly  the  case. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  very  fre- 
quent use  of  Greek  terms  in  the  letters  to  At- 
ticus was  *  a  kind  of  standing  joke  between 
the  two  friends.'  Perhaps  a  strong  literary 
taste  not  wholly  devoid  of  a  learned  pedantry, 
or  affectation  of  scholarship,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  a  practice  which  gives  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  students  who  are  less  ntmi- 
liar  with  the  Greek  of  the  period.  Mr.  Jeans 
has  adopted  the  plan — not  a  bad  one,  we  think 
— of  substituting  French  phrases  for  the 
Greek.  Thus,  in  Ep.  ad  Att.,  viii.  16,  'nee 
vero  ille  me  ducit,  qui  videtur;  quem  ego 
hominem' ditoXiTtxoorarov  omnium  jam  ante 
cognorum;  nunc  vero  etiam  ddrparrfxtHoi- 
rarovy^  Mr.  Jeans  translates,  'It  is  true  I  am 
not  attracted  thus  by  the  man  himself,  as  is 
supposed,  for  I  find  him  now  to  be  as  mawfaii 
gmeral  among  generals  as  I  knew  him  long 
ago  to  be  mauvaU politique  among  statesmen.* 
This  is  very  neat.  So  ad  Attic,  i.  16,  §  18, 
*  quare  ut  opinor,  <piXo6oqnjTioyy  id  quod  tu 
facis  et  istos  consulatus  non  fiocci  facteon 
(tcpaxreor).^  Mr.  Jeans  gives,  *8o,  I  sup- 
pose, like  you  il/atU  de  /aire  philosop?ie,  and 
not  csre  a  straw  n>r  all  your  consulships.* 

The  notes  in  this  edition  are  very  umited, 
being  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  brief 
explanatory  headings,  with  date,  of  the  pur- 
port of  each  letter.  But  the  translation  is  un- 
questionably at  once  elegant,  scholarly,  and 
spirited ;  the  best,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  has 
yet  appeared.  There  is  also  a  full  and  excel- 
lent index  at  the  end. 

Labour  and  Victory,  A  Book  of  Examples  for 
Those  who  would  learn.  By  Albxaivdbr 
H.  J  AFP,  LL.D.     Marshall,  Japp,  and  Co. 

Leaderg  of  Men,  A  Book  of  Biographies  espe- 
cially written  for  Youth.  By  H.  A.  Paqe. 
Same  Publishers. 

Moiter  Mi$iionarie$,  Chapters  in  Pioneer  Ef- 
fort throughout  the  World.  By  Albxan- 
DBR  H.  Japp,  LL.D.     Same  Publishers. 

Wi9$  Word*  and  Loving  Deed*.  A  Book  of 
Biographies  for  Girls.  By  £.  Condbr  Gray. 
Same  Publishers. 

These  volumes  are  all  collections  of  biogra- 
phies reprinted  from  *Good  Words,*  'The 
Sunday  Magazine,*  and  other  periodicals. 
They  are  so  similar  in  character,  and  so  many 
of  them  are  from  the  same  indefatigable  and 
able  pen,  that  they  demand  to  be  noticed  to- 
gether. 

'  Labour  and  Victory  *  contains  sketches  of 
men  who  have  achieved  remarkable  results  by 
the  strenuous'  application  of  great  qualities. 
Sir  James  Outram,  Bishop  Selwyn,  Thomas 
Edwards,  Sir  Titus  Salt,  William  Ellis,  and 
Sir  Junes  Simpson  are  among  them. 

Some  of  the  names  selected  by  Mr.  Page, 


whose  nom  de  plume  is  the  index  of  an  open 
secret,  scarcely  justify  the  classification. 
George  Moore  can  scarcely  be  called  a  leader 
of  men,  nor,  save  for  his  exalted  rank,  Prince 
Albert.  Lord  Lawrence  was  pre-eminently 
such;  so  in  some  degree  were  Robert  Dick, 
Commander  Gk>odenou^h,  John  Duncan,  Sa- 
muel Greg,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Reed;  but  even  so,  the  term  is  relative,  and 
one  thinks  of  some  of  them  as  leaders  only  of 
circles  of  men.  Other  names  more  fitting 
might,  we  think,  have  been  selected  for  so 
high  a  designation.  The  individual  biogra- 
phies, however,  are  none  the  worse  for  their 
general  designation ;  one  and  all  they  are  ad- 
mirable. 

The  same  kind  of  remark  may  be  made 
about  the  volume  bearing  the  title  'Master 
Missionaries.*  The  names  selected  by  Dr. 
Japp  are  unexceptional,  but  we  both  miss 
some  which  spontaneously  occur  to  every  one, 
and  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  others.  The 
names  selected  are  James  Oglethorpe,  David 
Zeisberger,  Samuel  Hebich,  William  Elmslie, 
George  Washington  Walker,  Robert  Moffatt, 
Dr.  James  Stewart,  Dr.  William  Black,  John 
Coleridge  Patteson,  and  John  G.  Fee.  Dr. 
Japp  may  justly  say,  however,  that  the  same 
volume  cannot  include  everything. 

'  Wise  Words  and  Loving  Deeds '  appears 
under  the  pseudonym  of  E.  Conder  Gray.  It 
is  a  series  of  sketches  of  wise  and  good 
women:  Mary  Somerville,  Lady  DuJBt  Gordon, 
Sarah  Martin,  Ann  Taylor,  Charlotte  Elliott, 
Madame  Teller,  Baroness  Bunsen,  Amelia 
Sieveking,  Mary  Carpenter,  and  Catherine 
Tait. 

Together  these  volumes  make  an  extensive 
and  well-written  biographical  gallery.  Of 
course  the  writers  have  made  use  chiefly  of 
the  standard  biographies  of  their  respective 
heroes  or  heroines,  but  the  sketches  are  pot 
together  with  great  skill  and  admirable 
colour. 

Momoir  of  WiUiam  MeK&mnt,  D.Z>.,  Jfa»* 
eheUer,  By  his  Son,  Jambs  Mum  McKke- 
Bow,  B.A.     Hodder  and  Stougbton. 

Dr.  McKerrow  was  a  man  of  robust  strength, 
uncompromising  fidelity  to  great  principles  of 
liberalism,  voluntaryism,  and  Evangelicalism, 
and  for  nearly  fifty  ^ears  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  Manchester  in  all  questions  relating 
thereto.  At  the  same  time  be  never  permitiea 
himself  to  subordinate  the  minister  to  the 
political  or  ecclesiastical  advocate.  His  part 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  that  which  every 
minister  may  fitly  take  on  great  questions 
affecting  the  common  weal.  In  Dr.  McKer- 
row *s  hands  they  were  always  lifted  into 
the  high  domain  of  moral  principles.  His 
early  advocacy  in  Manchester  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  his  part  in  the  Free 
Trade  movement,  in  the  National  Education 
controversy,  and  in  other  less  prominent  ques- 
tions, seems  to  us  to  have  been  as  wise  and 
moderate  as  it  was  intelligent,  high-toned, 
and  uncompromising.  Hu  eloquence  was 
robust  and  effective,  and  hb  grasp  of  great 
questions  was  vigorous.     He  justly  gathered 
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the  high  esteem  of  men  of  all  parties,  even  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  the  most  opposed. 
The  difficulty  of  his  biographer  was  to  present 
a  portraiture  of  the  man;  increased  by  the 
absence  of  journals  and  private  letters,  which 
so  often  invest  the  revelations  of  character 
with  such  a  charm.  Mr.  McKerrow  has  done 
little  more  than  exhibit  his  father  in  connec- 
tion with  such  public  questions  as  we  have 
indicated.  He  has  given  specimens  of  his 
speeches  and  of  his  counsels,  revealing  an  able, 
wise,  and  high-toned  man.  Such  men  often 
do  more  to  mould  opinion  and  to  elevate  a 
community  than  more  prominent  leaders. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  tells  us  they  are  the  less 
known  men  who  govern  the  world.  Mr. 
McKerrow  has  performed  his  t^k  with 
modesty  and  skill,  and  with  becoming  filial 
feeling. 

Far  Out:  Eovings  Betold.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  F.  BuTLEB,  C.B.,  Author  of 
*The  Great  Lone  Land,'  &c.  William 
Isbister. 

Colonel  Butler  has,  we  think,  done  well  to 
^ther  together  these  stray  papers  (originally 
published,  most  of  them,  in  *  Good  Words '), 
recording  joumeyings  in  very  different  lati- 
tudes. So  different  are  they,  that  some  sense 
•  of  miscellaneousness  may  at  first  sight  be  felt, 
which  will,  however,  be  to  a  great  extent  re- 
moved when  the  leading  idea  is  clearly  seized. 
This  idea  is  distinctly  a  benevolent  one — a 
sincere  desire  to  see  right  done  to  native 
races,  and  to  elevate  them,  by  means  of 
European  influence  properly  brought  to  bear, 
to  such  a  level  of  civilization  as  will  make 
them  understand  their  higher  interests  in  re- 
lation to  the  white  men,  with  whom  they  are 
inevitably  brought  into  contact,  and  who, 
■alas,  do  so  little  in  most  cases  to  comprehend 
the  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  savage,  and 
are  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  him  to  act 
in  an  enlightened  and  forgiving  manner, 
when  he  has  been  treated  in  a  savage  man- 
ner by  them.  The  papers  on  Afghanistan  and 
the  Zulus,  and  even  that  on  Cyprus,  bear  in 
this  direction ;  while  the  two  earlier  sections 
■about  ^A  Dog  and  his  Doings,'  and  *A 
Journey  of  a  Dog  and  a  Man  from  Cariboo  to 
California,'  are  as  interesting  for  the  glimpses 
we  have  of  Esquimaux,  of  Indians,  of  Chinese, 
■and  half-savage  settlers,  as  for  the  humanity 
and  admirable  instinct  for  animal  life  which 
they  show.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  book  is  full  of  forcible,  picturesque 
writing.  This  is  simply  saying  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  author  of  *The 
-Great  Lone  Land :'  but  it  is  most  necessary  to 
emphasize  some  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
introductory  chapter,  to  the  effect  that  our 
troops  in  South  Africa  were  so  demoralized 
that  they  had  in  several  instances  recourse  to 
the  most  savage  and  diabolical  means  of  re- 
venge even  on  innocent  women  and  children. 
If  this  was  really  the  case,  and  if  those  who 
were  in  command  took  no  steps  to  punish  the 
leaders  in  the  doing  of  these  disgraceful  deeds, 
then  those  on  whom  responsibility  rested 
should  even  yet  be  severely  punished,  as  vio- 
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lators  of  the  first  law  of  civilized  warfare  and 
conspirers  against  the  rights  of  humanity,  no 
less  than  destroyers  of  all  morality  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  soldiers.  But  in  case  we  may 
have  been  thought  to  have  exaggerated  the 
meaning  which  may  be  drawn  from  Colonel 
Butler's  words,  we  must  quote  a  sentence  or 
two: 

^  ''May  it  never  be  my  fate,"  said  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages  one  whose  experience  of 
troops  in  war  ranged  over  every  campaign  of 
the  last  thirty  years  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
''to  find  myself  on  a  European  battle-field 
with  an  army  trained  in  a  South  African 
campaign. "  He  was  right.  The  cave-smokers 
of  Algeria  made  but  a  sorry  show  when  pitted 
against  sterner  stuff  than  Kabyle  fugitives; 
yet  Algeria  was  not  the  only  part  of  Africa 
where  cave-smoking  warfare  was  widely  prac- 
tised, and  where  science  coolly  blew  helpless 
women  and  children  into  atoms  in  the  bur- 
rows to  which  they  had  fled  for  shelter.' 

Life  and  Society  in  America,  By  Samubl 
PpiLLiPS  Day.  Two  Vols.  Newman  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Day  is  not  afraid  to  bring  an  indictment 
against  an  entire  nation.  He  has  picked  out 
of  American  newspapers,  and  from  satirical, 
flashy,  and  scurrilous  writers,  a  mass  of  dis- 
paraging critiques,  and  has  selected  from 
American  society  all  the  fast  and  immoral 
elements  he  could  hear  of,  and  presents  it  to 
us  as  a  picture  of  American  life  and  society. 

We  should  scarcely  have  judged  from  his 
portrait  of  himself,  which  he  prefixes  to  his 
work,  as  if  he  were  proud  of  what  he  had 
done,  that  he  was  dyspeptic;  but  we  have 
rarely  read  such  a  tirade  of  unrelieved  vul- 
garity and  disparagement  as  these  volumes 
contain.  Nothing  were  easier  than  so  to  collect 
the  garbage  of  London  or  Paris,  or  any  capital 
or  country  of  the  world,  and  call  it  a  por- 
traiture. 

As  a  sufficient  measure  of  this  gentleman's 
literary  capability,  we  need  only  say  that  in 
contradiction  of  some  forty  years  of  American 
and  English  judgment  on  Mr.  Ward  Beecher's 
ministry,  he  tells  us  that  the  prayer  was  '  com- 
monplace— ^very ;'  that  the  sermon  was  '  such 
a  sermon,' that  it  was  'beneath  mediocrity,' 
and  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Beecher 
'  failed  in  his  attempt  to  Interest  a  large  ga- 
thering in  Exeter  Hall.'  Whatever  else  may 
be  thought  or  said  about  Mr.  Beecher,  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Phillips  Day  belongs  the  exclusive 
merit  of  judging  him  to  be  beneath  mediocri- 
ty.    The  book  is  full  of  badly  written  trash. 

Savage  Life  in  Polynesia.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wyatt  Gill.  With  Illustrative  Clan 
Songs.     Wellington :  John  Didsbury. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  Mr. 
Gill's  'Myths  and  Son^s  from  the  South 
Pacific,'  which  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  England,  and  attracted  much  attention 
from  scholars  like  Professor  Max  Miiller.  In 
this  volume,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  will  find 
as  much  to  interest,  and  probably  still  more 
that  will  prove  useful  to  them.     Mr.  Gill'a 
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main  object  has  been  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  tribal  songs.  Mr.  Gill  has  lived  so 
long  among  the  races  of  the  South  Pacific  that 
he  is  no  stranger  to  them,  and  indeed  no 
stranger  could  by  any  effort  of  intellect  ac- 
complish what  he  has  accomplished.  Not 
only  has  he  collected  and  collated  these  songs 
with  great  care,  assigning  them  to  their  seve- 
ral classes,  but  he  has  been  able  to  generalize 
and  to  drawcDnclusions  of  great  interest  from 
them.  He  may  be  said  to  have  successfully 
proved  that  the  settlement  of  the  race  in  the 
Hervey  Islands  is  comparatively  recent.  He 
has  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  a  prior 
dark  people,  and  avers  that  the  idea  of  this 
black  race  overrunning  the  Eastern  Pacific  is 
pure  fiction.  Of  the  stories  themselves  some 
will  have  an  interest  for  the  general  reader, 
others  not.  Generally  there  is  a  lack  of  im- 
agination and  atmosphere,  though  they  are 
quaint  and  sometimes  weird,  but  a  prosaic 
realism  obtains  throughout.  Such  stories  as 
that  of  Bori  the  Hermit,  and  the  Story  of  an 
Axe,  may,  however,  be  named  for  touches  or 
qualities  of  universal  interest.  We  can  only 
add  that  the  volume,  for  printing  and  binding, 
is  very  creditable  to  the  Wellington  people. 

Men  Worth  Bemembering.  A  New  Series  of 
Popular  Biographies.  Philip  Doddridge^ 
D,D,  By  Charles  Stanford,  D.D.  Ste- 
phen Grellet.  By  William  Guest,  P.G.S. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Dr.  Stanford's  sketch  of  Doddridge  is  in 
every  way  admirable.  It  is  crisp,  quaint, 
picturesque,  scholarly,  wise,  and  full  of  tender 
grace  and  sympathy.  Succinctly,  and  yet 
sufficiently,  it  touches  every  point  with  pene- 
trating instinct,  and  with  a  range  of  informa- 
tion that  constitutes  a  fitting  setting.  Dodd- 
ridge is  an  interesting  study.  He  can  scarcely 
in  any  sense  be  called  a  great  man ;  and  yet 
his  place  in  the  evangelical  revival  of  the  last 
century  is  a  prominent  and  influential  one. 
It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of 
quiet  goodness.  A  more  striking  piece  of 
biography  has  not  latterly  been  done. 

Mr.  Guest's  sketch  of  Grellet  lacks  the  ani- 
mation and  the  afiluent  allusion  of  Dr.  Stan- 
ford. It  is,  however,  an  interesting  record  of 
a  remarkable  man.  Grellet  was  by  birth  a 
Frenchman  of  noble  family,  by  adoption  an 
American  citizen,  religiously  a  Quaker.  Some- 
what of  a  mystic  in  spiritual  feeling,  he  was  a 
man  of  singular  devotedness  and  philanthropy ; 
and  with  William  Allen  went  on  missions  of 
benevolence,  to  promote  peace,  prison  reform, 
&c.,  to  Norway,  Swcddn,  Russia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany.  His  character 
was  one  of  rare  simplicity,  godliness,  unsel- 
fishness, and  moral  beauty. 

Our  Holiday  in  the  Bast.     By  Mrs.  Gbobob 
SuMNKR.      Edited  by  the  Rev.   George 
Henry  Sdmkbr.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Mrs.  Sumner  was  one  of  a  party  of  nine  re- 
lations and  friends  who  visited  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  spring  of  1880.     This  volume  consists 
of  her  journal  letters.     It  is  a  simple,  spark- 
ling, and  very  charming  record.     It  makes  no 


attempt  to  be  either  antiquarian  or  theological. 
It  discusses  no  great  questions,  either  Biblical 
or  social.  It  simply  tells  what  struck  the  eye 
of  an  intelligent  woman,  and  what  occurred 
in  the  every-day  experiences  of  an  uneventful 
journey;  but,  like  Mrs.  Brassey's  books,  it  has 
a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own,  and  will  be  read 
for  its  own  intrinsic  merits  as  well  as  for  the 
undying  interest  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  no 
profusion  of  books  of  travel  thereon  can  ex- 
haust. 

In  the  Ardennee.  By  Cathsrine  S.  Mac- 
QUoiD,  Author  of  *  Through  Nonnandy,*&c. 
With  Fifty  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Mac- 
QUOiD.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mrs.  M&cquoid  has  here  added  another  to 
her  attractive  list  of  travel-books.  She  is  an 
admirable  traveller,  always  in  good  spirits, 
and  always  inclined  to  mske  the  hesi  of  every- 
thing. Indeed,  the  one  criticism  to  be  made 
upon  this  beautiful  book  is  that  she  inclines 
to  carry  this  somewhat  to  excess,  and  is  too 
apt  to  dwell  on  trivial  incidents  and  to  make 
too  much  of  random  conversations  with 
peasants  by  the  way.  She  is  careful  to  tell  us 
that  this  is  not  intended  as  a  guide-book 
through  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  and  that  it  ia 
not  in  any  sense  as  complete  in  its  informatioH 
about  that  delightful  and  unfrequented  pro- 
vince as  *  Through  Normandy  *  is  about  Nor- 
mandy. She  would  have  it  taken  simply  for 
the  record  of  a  most  picturesque  journey 
which  may  help  other  travellers  in  journeying 
through  this  most  beautiful  region,  so  much 
overlooked  by  travellers.  Still,  by  aid  of  the 
sketch  map,  and  by  information  concerning 
roads  and  houses,  it  may  well  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  guide-book,  since  there  really  exist* 
nothing  of  the  kind.  This  volume  is  chuac- 
terized  by  all  the  dainty  observation  and 
quaint  remark  that  characterized  the  former 
ones,  and  the  same  keen  instinct  for  the  at- 
tractive legends  of  the  districts  is  throughout 
evident.  That  of  St.  Bemaclius  is  very  good 
indeed,  with  its  keen  theological  purpose. 
The  style,  as  we  have  said,  is  light  and  lively, 
and  carries  the  reader  pleasantly  on.  The 
woodcuts  are  not  all  equally  successful,  but 
some  are  gems  indeed.  We  would  mention 
in  particular  those  at  pages  130, 172,  and  24d, 
which  do  much  to  aad  to  the  worth  and  at- 
tractiveness of  a  very  beautiful  work. 

Sketches  of  Army  Life  in  Rumia,  By  F.  C. 
Grebnb.    Allen  and  Co. 

Lieutenant  Greene  is  an  American,  who  was 
with  the  Russian  army  in  the  late  war,  and, 
as  an  American,  was  a  pereona  grata,  and  was 
admitted  to  exceptional  privileges  and  confi- 
dences. He  worships  Russia  and  hates  Eng- 
land. Nothing  that  he  can  say  of  the  former, 
or  of  its  Czar,  is  too  eidogistic,  nothing  of  the 
latter  too  vituperative.  He  tells  us,  however, 
a  good  deal  that  is  really  interesting  ^>oat 
the  army ;  its  constitution  and  discipline,  ita 
ofilcers  and  its  generala— to  the  latter  a  chap- 
ter of  biographical  information  is  given.  Sko- 
beleff  is  the  author*s  hero.  He  thinks  that 
some  day  he  will  do  great  things,  and  be 
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classed  among  the  five  great  soldiers  of  this 
century,  with  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Grant, 
and  Moltke. 

Sunlight  and  Shadow;  or^  Gleanings  from  my 
Lif&-WorJc.  Gathered  from  Thirty-seven 
Years'  iKxperience  on  the  Platform  and 
among  the  People  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
By  John  B.  Gotjgh.  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton. 

Mr.  Gough^s  interesting  reminiscences  are 
gathered  chiefly  from  his  English  experiences, 
and  are  intended  for  the  American  people. 
The  volume  is  a  collection  of  personal  sketches 
and  amusing  anecdotes,  some  original,  some 
gathered,  some  new,  and  some  *old  Joes,' 
some  wise  and  racy,  and  some  foolish,  but  all 
told  as  Mr.  Gough  alone  can  tell  them.  Mr. 
Gough  is  not  always  accurate  in  his  estimates 
of  either  men  or  things.  It  is  in  many  ways 
amusing  to  read  others'  judgments  of  us,  but 
chiefly  to  see  how  different  the  judgments 
would  be  if  they  knew  more.  Mr.  Gough  is 
faithful  to  his  ^eat  mission,  and  of  course 
many  of  his  stones  turn  upon  drunkenness  as 
the  cause  of  misery  and  crime.  Few  men 
have  laboured  more  earnestly  in  the  cause  of 
philanthropy  and  religion,  or  have  won  a 
higher  renown  for  popular  eloquence.  We 
thmk  this  book  scarcely  worthy  of  him,  but 
there  is  much  in  it  that  everybody  will  read 
with  pleasure. 

The  New  Virginians,  By  the  Author  of  *  Ju- 
nia,'  *Estelle  Russell,'  &c.  Two  Vols. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

A  very  interestiqg  book,  and  one  upon  an 
American  State  respecting  which  little  is 
known  in  this  country.  As  in  the  case  of 
almost  every  other  Transatlantic  State,  of 
course  we  have  been  assured  that  Virginia  is 
all  that  could  be  desired  by  those  inhabitants 
of  old  England  who  are  seeking  '  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new  ;'  and  equally,  of  course, 
there  are  two  sides  to  a  question.  A  man 
who  is  determined  to  rough  it  may,  perhaps, 
ultimately  make  his  way  in  any  strange  coun- 
try that  is  not  already  over-populated;  but 
whoever  goes  to  Virginia  may  make  up  his 
or  her  mind  that  a  fortune  is  not  to  be  made 
at  a  gallop.  Neither  is  complete  comfort  to 
be  secured  in  the  same  way.  But  it  ought  to 
be  added  that  our  present  ^ide,  the  lady  who 
wrote  tHe  work  under  notice,  is  certainly  not 
an  optimist.  No  doubt,  too,  there  is  another 
side  to  the  ^ black'  question,  besides  the  one 
she  gives.  *The  young  generation,' she  ob- 
serves, 'grown  up  perhaps  since  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery,  are,  if  here  and  there  less 
ignorant,  so  utterly  swinish  in  their  lack  of 
all  morality,  that  any  feeling  with  regard  to 
them  is  one  of  absolute  despair.  To  get  re- 
ligion means  not  to  be  truthful,  honest,  and 
virtuous;  but  to  yell,  to  shout,  to  sing  sense- 
less doggrel,  to  call  on  the  name  of  God  with 
loud  persistence,  to  go  into  convulsions,  real 
or  simulated.  They  have  a  faculty  for  learn- 
ing by  rote,  and  so  has  a  parrot.  They  have 
a  faculty  for  imifttion,  and  so  has  a  monkey. 
The  wonderful  progress  of  the  negro  race,  so 


vaunted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Hampton 
Institute,  begins  and  ends  there.'  It  mi^ht 
not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  considering 
the  number  of  generations  during  which  the 
negro  race  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
degrading  bondage,  and  deprived  of  every 
moral  and  intellectual  advantage,  their  pro- 
gress has  been  really  marvellous.  Indeed, 
such  examples  as  that  of  Frederick  Douglas 
are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  race  ia 
not  aeficient  in  either  moral  or  intellectual 
capacity.  After  giving  her  experiences,  the 
author  concludes  as  follows:  *I  pity  the 
blacks,  and  I  pity  (still  more)  the  whites; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that,  were  I  a  Southern 
woman,  mine  eyes  would  become  dim,  and 
my  cheeks  furrowed,  with  weeping  for  the 
desolation  of  my  country.'  Of  course,  no- 
thing is  easier  than  to  indulge  in  a  vein  of 
pleasantry  over  a  half-educated  and  a  long- 
time depressed  race;  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  such  an  attitude  is  just. 
On  the  hardships  of  emigrants'  wives  the 
writer  is  well  worth  listening  to;  her  ac- 
count of  the  experiences  of  a  Wisconsin  lady 
is  not  such  as  to  encourage  others  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  She  tells,  too,  of  poor,  delicate, 
cultivated  Massachusetts  ladies,  who  in  the 
home  of  their  adoption  '  hung  up  carpets  to 
make  divisions  for  dormitories.  It  was  too 
cold  to  undress,  so  they  went  to  bed  with 
their  clothes  on,  and  cried  themselves  to 
sleep,  the  snow-flakes  falling  through  the 
badly-shingled  roof  and  mingling  with  their 
tears.  That  seems  bad  enough,  but  it  must 
have  been  worse  to  have  felt  as  hungry  as 
they  did  m  the  keen  Wisconsin  air,  and  not 
to  have  had  proper  food  to  eat.'  An  equally 
painful  story  is  told  of  the  life  of  a  settler's 
wife  in  Nebraska.  Altogether,  these  sketches 
are  well  worth  reading,  for  if  they  do  not 
deal  with  the  more  important  aspects  of  the 
State  described,  they  throw  valuable  side- 
lights upon  the  conditions  of  home-life  there. 

A  Polar.  Beeonnaissance.  Being  the  Voyage  of 
the  *Isbj6m'  to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879. 
By  Captain  Albert  H.  Markham,  F.R.G.S. 
C.  Regan  Paul  and  Co. 

Of  reeent  years  a  great  and  renewed  move- 
ment has  arisen  in  regard  to  Polar  expedi- 
tions, and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
this  voyage  by  a  well-known  traveller  and  ex- 
plorer has  excited  unusual  interest.  Captain 
Markham,  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  work, 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  English  and  Dutch 
voyages  to  the  North-east,  together  with  Rus- 
sian, Norwegian,  Austro-Hungarian,  Swedish, 
and  other  discoveries  in  more  recent  times. 
The  account  of  his  own  latest  voyage  is  most 
interesting;  and,  as  he  truly  says,  geo^aphi- 
cal  exploration  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
pursuits  to  which  a  man  can  devote  his  ener- 
gies and  abilities.  He  considers  that  Eng- 
land, calling  to  remembrance  the  brave  deeas 
performed  by  our  forefathers,  should  equip 
expeditions,  not  ^  only  for  the  exploration  of 
that  region  culminating  at  the  North  Pole, 
but  also  for  the  complete  discovery  of  the 
whole  terrestrial  globe!'    He  announces  his 
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conclusioa  that,  from  a  careful  study  of  all 
that  has  been  achieved  in  the  far  north,  he 
is  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  a  greater 
amount  of  success  will  be  gained  by  uie  ex- 
ploration of  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Franz 
Josef  Land  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Arc- 
tic reffions.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  legitimate 
expeoition  leaves  our  shores  by  the  route  he 
advocates,  the  author  observes  that  the  com- 
mander should  be  strictly  enjoined  that  he  is 
on  no  account  to  risk  failure  by  attempting  the 
pack,  if  he  finds  the  ice  further  south  than 
anticipated.  *  Should  he  do  so,  the  fate  of  the 
TegeMu>ffy9TX\  in  all  likelihood  be  his.  I  know 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  moral  courage  to  re- 
turn and  report  a  failure,  but  the  commander 
selected  should  be  a  man  who  possesses  the 
moral  courage  to  return  and  proclaim  his  de- 
feat. In  the  followinff  year  his  wise  caution 
would  surely  be  rewaraed.^  The  writer  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  witness  the  despatch  of 
another  English  Arctic  exploring  expedition, 
TOToperly  equipped  and  efficiently  commanded. 
The  appendices  are  a  valuable  portion  of  this 
work,  containing  as  they  do  notes  on  plants, 
birds,  Crustacea,  &c.,  by  Bir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
Professor  Oliver,  Captain  Fielden,  and  others. 
Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  also  supplies 
a  preface  which  is  well  worth  reading.  He 
briefly  recites  Captain  Markham *s  previous  ex- 

gloits,  or  discusses  the  conclusions  at  which 
e  has  arrived  in  the  present  volume.  '  This 
most  important  voyage,'  he  observes,  alluding 
to  a  private  expedition  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith, 
which  fully  corroborates  Captain  Markham's 
opinion,  ^completely  establishes  the* fact  that 
the  west  coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land  can  be 
reached  in  ordinary  seasons.  Here,  therefore, 
is  the  route  for  future  polar  discovery.  Here 
an  advanced  base  may  be  established  within 
the  unknown  region,  whence  scientific  results 
of  the  utmost  interest  will  be  secured;  and 
here  the  nearest  approach  to  the  North  Pole 
can  be  made.'  There  are  certainly  no  other 
branches  of  exploration  so  interesting  as.  that 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  we  may  yet  perhaps 
hope  that,  at  some  not  far  distant  date,  the 
expectations  of  Captain  Markham  and  other 
friends  of  polar  investigation  will  be  realized? 

The  New  Playground;  or,  Wanderings  in  Alge- 
ria, By  Alexander  A.  Kkox.  C.  Eegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

Although  Algeria  has  long  been  added  to 
the  physician's  list  of  winter  health-resorts, 
there  is  still,  it  seems,  a  popular  belief  that 
Algerian  travel  '  verges  on '  the  adventurous. 
With  this  illusion  it  is  Mr.  Knox's  purpose  to 
do  battle  d  otUranee  throughout  the  Wander- 
ings, and  prove  with  humorous  insistence 
that  in  Algeria  tough  fowls  at  present  are  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  that  both  travelling  and 
living  (sunshine  and  scenery  excepted)  are 
much  the  same  as  in  provincial  France.  This 
purpose  is,  perhaps,  too  persistently  carried 
out.  It  is  difficult  to  jest  half  through  a  vo- 
lume, and  laboured  avoidance  of  romance  may 
prove  no  better  than  the  opposite  extreme. 
Those,  however,  who  are  not  aeterred  at  first 


by  an  excessive  straining  after  jocularity,  will 
find  that  Mr.  Knox  in  his  double  capacity  of 
seeker  after  health  and  unsentimental  travel- 
ler, has  really  very  much  information  at  their 
service,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  tourists 
value  most — particulars  of  what  to  see  and 
how,  what  drives  to  take,  what  inns  to  stop 
at,  and  what  time  to  give  to  each  successive 
halting-place.  We  do  not,  of  course,  imply 
by  this  that  Mr.  Knox,  when  not  jesting,  is 
simply  writing  a  *  guide-book.'  On  the  con- 
trary, his  volume  takes  a  happy  mean  between 
the  guide-book  proper  ana  the  book  which 
is  a  mere  romance  of  travel:  while  his  wan- 
derings, extending  from  Biskra  in  the  south 
to  Tlem9en  in  the  remotest  west,  cover  nearly 
all  that  is  best  worth  seeing  in  Algeria.  More- 
over, old  experience  as  a  police  magistrate  has 
given  Mr.  Knox  a  knowledge  of  numan  na- 
ture, whether  clothed  in  paletot  or  burnouse, 
which  lends  considerable  effect  to  his  pencil- 
lings  by  the  way  among  vagrant  Arabs  or  in- 
dustrious Kabyles,  suitors  in  native  courts  of 
justice  or  loud-voiced  worshippers  in  crowded 
mosques,  and  sometimes  reaches  to  a  height 
of  comedy,  as  in  the  humorous  account  of  the 
Trappists  of  Staoueli,  and  how  the  impudence 
of  the  convent  mendicants  made  the  good 
fathers  lose  their  temper  and  find  their  powers 
of  speech.  Of  history  and  legend  we  have  not 
too  much,  though  Mr.  Knox  can  no  more  re- 
frain than  other  Algerian  tourists  from  re- 
counting the  legends  of  the  ^  Tombeau  de  la 
Chr^tienne,'  and  of  the  slippers  of  Sidi 
Feredj,  while  as  we  advance,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  jest  grows  feebler,  we  get  some  r^ly 
excellent  descriptions — that  of  Tlem9en  per- 
haps the  very  best.  Altogether  the  volume 
can  warmly  be  commended  to  all  who  are 
about  to  visit  Algeria,  whether  to  gaze  across 
the  southern  desert,  or  simply  sun  themselves 
on  the  slopes  of  Mustapha;  and  less  warmly, 
but  still  confidently,  to  those  whose  knowledge 
of  North  Africa  must  be  gained  by  quietly 
reading  about  it  in  their  English  homes. 


POLITICS,  SCIEKCE,  AITO   ABT. 

English  Lands  and  English  Landlords,  By  the 
Hon.  George  C.  Brodbick.  (The  Cobden 
Club  Series.)  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and 
Co. 

The  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  this 
able  treatise  on  the  history,  nature,  and  need 
of  reform  of  the  English  land  system,  is  the 
moderation  and  sound  sense  which  it  displays. 
The  author  is  no  hare-brained  theorist,  out  a 
sober-minded,  practical  inquirer,  who  has  sub- 
jected to  close  and  careful  investigation  the 
numerous  problems  that  grow  out  of,  or  are 
associated  with,  the  land  laws  of  England, 
and  the  body  of  customs  affecting  them  that 
have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  centuries.  He 
has  wisely  avoided  dealing  here  with  the 
specialities  of  either  the  Irish  or  Scotch  land 
systems,  which  are  both  provocative  of  pecu- 
liar controversies  as  having*  peculiar  dimcul- 
ties.     At  the  present  moment  the  Irish  land 
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question  is  likely  to  absorb  enough  of  time 
and  thought,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scotch 
that  presses  for  instant  solution  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  law  of  hypothec.  The  various 
problems  and  difSculties  of  the  English  land 
question  have  been  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  depression  that  lately  affected  the  agri- 
cultural class,  and  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
recovered.  Legislation  on  the  lines  of  help- 
ing that  class  by  relieving  them  from  feudal 
restriednts  and  incidents  must  be  looked  for 
by  and  by.  The  present  session  of  Parliament 
has  too  much  other  business  on  hand  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  but  the  question 
presses  for  early  settlement.  The  Agricultu- 
ral Holdings  Act  has  proved  the  mere  sham 
it  obviously  was  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
relief  secured  by  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Gkune  Laws  and  the  abolition  of  the  Malt  Tax 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  pres- 
sure of  competition  in  wheat  coming  from 
America  is  likely  to  become  greater  rather 
than  less.  Every  effort  must  therefore  be 
made  to  render  the  cultivation  of  our  soil  re- 
munerative. Legislation  must  come  to  the 
fanner's  aid.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  to  do 
BO  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  time.  It  is 
a  problem  with  which  the  Cobden  Club  was 
bound  to  grapple,  and  in  Mr.  Brodrick's  work 
it  has  secured  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
case  in  favour  of  free  trade  in  land,  viewed 
both  in  its  historical  and  economical  aspects. 
We  have  said  that  Mr.  Brodrick  is  of  moaerate 
views.  Evolution  not  revolution  is  his  watch- 
word. He  rebuts  the  socialistic  arguments 
with  weight  and  authority,  and  points  out  the 
absurdity  of  the  extreme  positions  of  the  ene- 
mies of  property.  But,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  previous  works,  especially  from  his 
essays,  he  strongly  denounces  primogeniture, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  that  have  accreted 
round  the  semi -patriarchal  system,  which 
linger  among  us.  While  he  has  no  tolerance 
for  such  arbitrary  restraints  on  freedom  of 
ownership  as  restricting  by  legal  compulsion 
the  amount  of  land  to  be  held  by  any  one 
proprietor,  he  shows  that  the  lawful  rights  of 
property  are  cherished  and  respected  and  clung 
to  by  none  more  tenaciously  than  by  peasant 
proprietors.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
proposal  to  nationalize  land,  but  he  would  re- 
move the  presumption  in  law  and  custom 
which  now  at  every  turn  throws  its  weight  in 
favour  of  the  landowner  and  against  the  la- 
bourer. Holding  that  the  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship is  the  most  potent  of  all  forces  in  extract- 
ing produce  from  the  soil,  and  that  no  con- 
centration of  management  is  so  fruitful  of 
economy  as  the  unity  secured  by  landlord, 
farmer,  and  labourer  being  one  and  the  same, 
Mr.  Brodrick  contests  the  force  of  the  position 
that  agriculture  can  only  be  profitably  carried 
on  by  organization  on  a  grand  scale  and  mi- 
nute subdivision  of  labour.  Economical  ten- 
dencies, deeper  than  are  often  dreamed  of  by 
English  landlords,  are  ignored  in  this  assimi- 
lation of  affriculture  to  manufactures;  but 
the  higher  law  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be 
that  co-operation  is  yet  destined  to  replace 
subordination  as  a  motive  power  in  agricul- 


ture, and  that  in  the  long  run  that  method  of 
cultivation  into  which  most  heart  and  energy 
is  put  will  prove  the  most  productive.  What 
we  have  said  will  not  have  served  its  purpose 
if  it  have  not  satisfied  the  reader  that  in  thia 
book  on  English  Land  and  Landlords  we  have 
an  able  and  thoughtful  treatment,  by  a  com- 
petent and  careful  writer,  of  the  series  of 
problems  that  grow  out  of  the  subject,  and 
that  the  solutions  advocated  and  suggested  are 
all  in  the  direction  of  larger  and  wider  free- 
dom, by  remo^ng  antiquated  and  unsuitable 
restrictions,  and  yet  avoiding  that  lawlessness 
which  is  the  license  of  Socialism.  Among 
the  various  topics  handled  in  addition  to  the 
economical  and  social  principles  concerned 
are  the  effects  of  the  existing  system  on  labour, 
the  burdens  ahd  privileges  of  land,  the  vast 
question  of  competition,  and  the  future  of  the 
Western  States — destined  in  Mr.  Brodrick's 
view  to  be  the  future  granary  of  Europe — ^the 
battle  of  the  rates,  and  numerous  other  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Brodrick  tells  us  how  the  English 
system  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  and  he  com- 
pares it  with  the  various  land  systems  of 
other  countries,  and  shows  us  wl\at  they  are. 
We  are  thus  put  in  possession  of  ample  mate- 
rials for  forming  our  opinions,  and  to  any  one 
anxious  to  study  the  land  (question  thoroughly 
we  can  very  heartily  recommend  this  able  and 
thoughtful  work. 

A  ViUage  Commuru.    By  Ouida.    Two  Vols. 
Chatto  and  Windus. 

As  a  political  reformer,  '  Ouida '  is  as  elo- 
quent, as  passionate,  and,  we  must  add,  as  un- 
measured* as  she  is  as  a  novelist.  She  tells  us 
that  she  does  not  exaggerate — and  perhaps  in 
individual  characters  and  incidents  this  is  true 
— but  she  produces  the  effect  of  exaggeration 
by  filling  every  office  of  her  'Village  Com- 
mune '  with  a  selfish,  unprincipled  official,  and 
by  accumulating  in  its  experience  almost  every 
offence  of  which  such  can  be  guilty. 

Her  soul  is  troubled  at  the  political  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  Italy — at  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  picturesque  past;  of  the 
old  feudal  conditions  of  village  life — and  she 
laments  the  good  old  days  of  the  Bourbons. 
No  doubt  all  advances  of  civilization  are  at 
the  cost  of  rural  romance,  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  rural  Italy  is  over-governed  and  over- 
taxed; possibly,  too,  tram-cars  and  railroads 
do  bring  with  them  evils.  We  may  fully  ad- 
mit, too,  that  the  young  nation  is  somewhat 
heroic  in  its  foreign  policy,  and  would  do 
better  for  Italy  by  closer  attention  to  home 
government  and  economy.  But  *  Ouida' 
seems  to  forget  the  tyranny  there  was  under 
the  old  feudalism,  the  barbarism  there  was 
under  the  old  simplicity,  the  superstition  there 
was  under  the  old  Madonna  worship.  She 
falls  into  the  common  mistake  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these;  she  equally  ignores  the  evil  of 
the  one  and  the  good  of  the  other,  and  f  oreets 
that  a  true  estimate  of  any  period  demands  a 
careful  balancing  of  comparative  evils  and 
benefits.  Would  she  but  address  herself  to 
this,  she  would  find  much  to  modify  in  her 
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Susionate  invectiTOs.  Of  course,  she  is  as 
escriptivo  and  eloquent  as  she  is  imperious. 
She  will  probably  think  that  all  are  heartless 
who,  in  recognizing  the  imperfection  of  the 
new  regime^  do  not  go  with  her  all  lengths  in 
admiration  of  the  old. 

Farming  in  a  Small  Way,  By  Jambs  Long, 
Author  of  'Poultry  for  Prizes  and  Profit,' 
&c.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  an  admirably  practical  book.  Easy 
and  unpretedding  in  style,  it  aoes  over  a  vast 
amount  of  ground  in  a  very  effective  manner. 
Mr.  Long  does  not  aim  at  literary  character 
in  his  book,  and  yet  his  very  simplicity  enables 
him  often  to  gain  it.  Let  any  one  read  his 
chaptei^  on  Hay  and  Haymaking,  and  on  Rab- 
bits, Tame  and  Wild,  and  we  are  sure  he  will 
admit  this;  whilst  for  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness in  statement  let  him  look  at  the  chapters 
on  Poultry,  on  the  Dairy,  and  on  the  Horse 
and  his  Management,  Cows  and  Calves,  and 
Pigs  are  also  excellent,  and,  from  the  nice  ob- 
servation and  pleasant  insight  often  shown, 
fitted  to  interest  readers  who  are  in  no  wise 
agriculturally  inclined;  while  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  farming  in  a  small  way,  or  are 
likely  to  enter  upon  it,  we  can  in  all  confidence 
recommend  the  book,  as  the  best  and  most 
compact  vade  meeum  likely  to  be  met  with  on 
the  whole  subject;  on  one  or  two  points  for 
its  special  purpose  superior  even  to  Stephen^s 
famous,  and  deservedly  famous,  *  Book  of  the 
Farm,'  which  is  often  too  full  and  detailed 
for  the  class  to  whom  this  volume  chiefly 
appeals. 

Handbook  to  Political  Qtieitions  of  the  Day.  By 
Sidney  C.  Buxtoh.     John  Murray. 

This  book  provokes  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
mental  character  of  the  author.  Mr.  Buxton, 
a  son  of  the  late  and  highly  esteemed  Charles 
Buxton,  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of  his 
father's  habits  of  mind.  Liberal  in  mind  and 
temperament,  he  so  fully  felt  the  force  of  op- 
posing arguments  that  he  appeared  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  coming  to  any  conclusion  in  the 

Eractical  political  Questions  that  arose;  and 
is  son  has  compiled  a  handbook  of  the  argu- 
ments used  for  and  against  the  great  Questions 
of  Church  and  State,  National  Eaucation, 
Reform  of  Parliament,  the  Land  Laws,  and 
other  topics  of  the  day,  and  has  stated  these 
ar^ments  with  such  cold  impartiality  that  it 
is  impossible  to  deduce  his  own  personal  opi- 
nions therefrom.  For  the  purposes  of  such  a 
book  this  is  high  praise,  and  we  can  heartily 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  popular  politi- 
cal orators  of  all  parties,  as  affording  them 
good  material  for  their  speeches.  Beyond  this 
wo  cannot  go;  the  book  affords  no  help  to 
the  uninstructed  masses  of  our  countrymen,  it 
would  rather  add  to  their  bewilderment ;  but  to 
those  who  merely  require  a  precis  of  the  argu- 
ments on  all  sides  we  know  no  work  we  can 
so  fully  recommend. 

The  Tmt'b  Art,  1881.  A  Concise  Epitome  of 
all  Matters  relating  to  the  Arts  of  Paintitij;, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  which    have 


occurred  during  the  Tear  1880  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  together  with  information 
respecting  the  Events  of  the  Tear  1881. 
Compiled  by  Mabcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  carefully  compiled  piece  of 
work,  and  calculated  to  be  very  useful  to  a 
large  and  crowing  public.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  things  at  present  is  to  open  up  liberal 
interests  to  classes  which  have  hitherto  been 
debarred  from  them  as  classes;  only  the  lucky 
individuals  who  in  effect  managed  to  elevate 
themselves  above  their  class  being  able  to  en- 
ter even  remotely  into  the  pleasures  of  the 
grades  above  them.  Besides  descriptions  of 
the  leading  galleries  of  London,  accounts  are 
given  of  all  important  art-clubs  in  the  country, 
accounts  of  art-sales,  lists  of  art-bequests,  di- 
rectory of  the  artists  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  various  other  matters  connected  with  art. 
We  can  conscientiously  praise  the  manner  in 
which  an  excellent  idea  has  here  been  carried 
out. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large.     By  GRAirr  Allbn. 
Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  brief  papers  which  make  up  this  vo- 
lume were  originally  published  in  the  coluoms 
of  a  popular  evening  paper,  and  much  in  the 
style  of  them  finds  ample  explanation  in  this 
fact.  They  are  gracefully  written,  they  are 
pleasant,  fluent,  and,  in  an  easy  way,  instruc- 
tive ;  to  have  been  profound  in  thought  would 
have  been;  for  their  flrst  purpose,  fatal.  Mr. 
Allen  writes  as  a  decided  Evolutionist,  but 
upon  what  logical  foundation  he  builds  his 
creed  we  do  not  know ;  we  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  his  conclusions  upon  such 
a  point  if  the  following  catena  of  statement* 
is  really  regarded  by  mm  as  shutting  up  hit 
reader  to  his  own  faith :  *  Science  is  now  per- 
petually discovering  intermediate  forms,  many 
of  which  compose  an  unbroken  series  between 
the  unspecialized  ancestral  type  and  the  fami- 
liar moaern  creatures.  Thus  in  this  very  case 
of  the  horse,  Professor  Marsh  has  unearthed  a 
long  line  of  fossil  animals  which  lead  in  di- 
rect descent  from  the  extremely  unhorselike 
eocene  type  to  the  developed  Arab  of  our  own 
times.  Similarly  with  birds,  Professor  Hux* 
ley  has  shown  that  there  is  hardly  any  gap 
between  the  very  bird-like  lizards  of  the  lias 
and  the  very  lizard-like  birds  of  the  oolite. 
Such  links,  discovered  afresh  every  day,  are 
perpetual  denials  to  the  old  parrot-like  cry 
of  ''No  geological  evidence  for  evolution."' 
To  many  of  us  the  *  links,'  which  Mr.  Allen 
thinks  are  'discovered  everyday,'  are  still  un- 
known; one  single  undoubted  link  is  with 
many  profound  thinkers  still  a  JeMeralum, 
But  let  us  lay  aside  controversy;  we  are  quite 
sure  the  readers  who  found  these  sketches  in 
their  evening  paper  were  not  looking  for  sci- 
entific arguments,  but  for  pleasant  reading, 
and  they  must  have  found  this  at  least,  with 
no  small  amount  of  instruction  besides.  Let 
Mr.  Allen  discourse  of  '  Microscopic  Brains,' 
of  '  A  Sprig  of  Water  Crowfoot,'  *  Blue  Mud,' 
'  Berries  and  Berries/  or  '  Dogs  and  Masters,' 
he  always  entertains  um  and  entraps  us  into  in- 
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creasing  our  stock  of  knowledge.  Moreover, 
he  has  the  gift — and  it  is  not  a  small  one — of 
translating  from  scientific  language  into  good 
English,  and  his  essays  will  convey  scientific 
information  to  minds  which  could  never  re- 
ceive it  even  from  a  **  science-primer.'  We 
note  the  quaint  and  striking  design  upon  the 
cover  as  cleverly  adapted  to  the  contents  of 
this  lively  book. 


BELLES  LETTRES,  POETRY,  A19D  FICTION. 

Early  English  Text  Society.  The  English 
Works  of  Wyclif  hitherto  unprinted.  Edi- 
ted by  F.  D.  Matthew.  *  The  Blickling 
Homilies  of  the  Tenth  Century.'  From  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian's  unique  MS.,  a.d.  971. 
Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Index  of 
Words,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Part  in. Extra  Series.      The  English 

Charlemagne  Romances.  Part  II.  *The 
Sege  of  Melayne,'  and  'The  Romance  of 
Duke  Rowland  and  Sir  Otuell,  of  Spayne,' 
from  the  unique  MS.  of  R.  Thornton  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  addit.,  31,042),  to- 
gether with  a  fragment  of  *The  Song  of 
Roland,'  from  the  unique  MS.  Lansd.  388. 
Edited  by  Sidney  J.  Herrtage,  B.A. 
Ditto,  Part  ni.  *The  Lyf  of  the  Noble 
and  Crysten  Prynce,  Charles  the  Crete.' 
Translated  from  the  French  by  William 
Caxton,  and  printed  by  him  1485.  Edi- 
ted from  the  unique  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  Sidney  Herrtage,  B.A. 
Part  I.     Trtlbner  and  Co. 

In  a  careful  and  critical  introduction,  Mr. 
Matthew  examines  the  particulars  of  Wyclif's 
life  and  opinions,  making  of  course  large  use 
of  writers  who  have  preceded  him,  more  espe- 
cially of  Lechler's  important  and  scholarly 
work,  of  which  we  recently  gave  a  full  ac- 
count. Mr.  Matthew  is  careful  to  distinguish 
the  measured  contention  of  Wyclif  against  the 
impositions  and  abuses  of  Popery  from  the 
fanatical  and  indiscriminate  vituperation  of 
many  of  the  Lollards,  especially  to  limit  and 
define  Wyclif's  doctrine  of  *  Dominion,'  or  the 
extent  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction.  The  vari- 
ous points  are  too  critical  for  discussion  here. 
The  portrait  of  Wyclif  which  Mr.  Matthew 
presents  is  carefully  studied  and  coloured. 
He  justly  distinguishes  his  cool,  intellectual, 
ethical  temper  from  the  passionate  personality 
of  Luther  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  fer- 
vour and  penetrating  insight  of  men  of  reli- 
ffious  genius  on  the  other.  The  introduction 
IS  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biographical 
literature  of  Wyclif.  The  tracts  published  in 
the  volume  are  interesting  and  important. 
They  are  such  as  Arnold  has  omitted  in  his 
*  Select  English  Works  of  Wyclif,'  and  pur- 
pose simply  to  complete  the  collection  of  the 
English  works;  they  include  all  that  were 
catalogued  by  Dr.  Shirley,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  seem  on  the  balance  of  evidence  not 
to  be  of  Wyclif's  authority,  such  as  '  A  Collec- 
tion of  Sermons '  Ascribed  to  Wyclif  only  by  a 


guess  of  Dr.  Yaughan,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Of  those  printed  Mr.  Matthew  does  not  ven- 
ture to  claim  all  indisputably  for  Wyclif ;  this 
he  thinks  beyond  the  power  of  any  verifying 
faculty.  He  is  contented  to  afiirm  that  aU 
are  Wyclifite  if  not  by  Wyclif  himself.  There 
are  twenty-eight  different  tracts,  each  care- 
fully annotated.  They  are  of  great  historical 
and  theological  importance,  and  include 
almost  all  the  matters  of  Wyclif's  great  con- 
tention with  Popery.  They  hit  hard  at  the 
Pharisaism  and  lordly  prelacy  and  priestly 
cupidity  and  dissoluteness  of  their  day,  and 
at  ecclesiastical  endowments  and  corruptions. 
Modem  reformers  will  find  here  a  very 
armoury  of  weapons  against  abuses,  such  as 
patronage,  prerogative,  and  worldliness. 
Anglicans  will  do  well  to  ponder  the  tractate 
on  Confession  and  its  evils.  A  good  deal  of 
incidental  light  is  shed  upon  the  state  of  the 
Universities.  The  volume  is  a  very  important 
one. 

The  Blickling  Homilies,  so  called  from 
Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk,  from  the  MS.  of 
which,  now  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  they  are  printed,  are  nineteen  homi- 
lies of  the  tenth  century,  to  which  we  have 
already  directed  attention.  The  present  part 
consists  only  of  the  index  of  words. 

The  contents  of  the  second  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Charlemagne  Romances  are  indicated  m 
the  title.  The  *  Sege  of  Blelayne,'  and  *  Row- 
land and  Otuell,'  are  for  the  first  time  printed 
from  a  MS.  of  the  15th  century,  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum  since  the  introduction  to 
Sir  Ferumbras  in  Part  I.  was  printed,  and  are 
believed  to  be  imique.  ^  Roland  and  Otuell ' 
is  a  translation  of  the  same  French  original  as 
the  Sir  Otuel  of  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  but 
differs  from  that  translation  very  materially, 
and  is  practically  an  unique  poem.  Of  the 
history  of  the  MS.  nothing  is  known.  Singu- 
larly enough,  it  was  sent  over  for  sale  from 
America  to  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  from  whom  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  purchased  it. 
It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Robert  Thornton, 
compiler  of  the  Thornton  MS.,  whose  signa- 
ture is  appended  to  two  of  the  poems.  Some 
of  the  pieces  are  in  Thornton's  handwriting. 
Only  the  first  portion  of  *  Charles  the  Crete ' 
is  here  given ;  the  second  is  promised  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year. 

Duty^  with  lUustrations  of  Coura^e^  Patience, 
and  Endurance,  By  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D., 
Author  of  *  Lives  of  the  Engineers,'  *  Self- 
Help,'  &c.    John  Murray. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  Dr.  Smiles 
has,  in  Providence,  been  permitted  to  write 
this  volume.  In  a  short  preface  he  explains 
that  it  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  which  ^  Self- 
Help  '  was  the  first.  We  felt  from  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  last  volume,  on  *  Thrift,' 
that  Dr.  Smiles  regarded  it  as  only  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  original  purpose,  to  signalize 
specially  the  moral  elements  that  emerge  at  all 
sides  in  the  conduct  of  life.  This  book  on 
^Duty'  is  the  full  realization  that  here  and 
there  came  to  definite  expression  in  'Thrift;' 
and  it  is  in  every  way  a  worthy  sequel  to 
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these  books,  putting  on  them  the  final  conse- 
cration of  higher  xnotiTe  and  purpose.  How 
to  unite  the  two  things  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  practical  living  and  high 
thinking ;  and  any  aid  to  it  is  right  welcome. 
*  Duty  'by  the  side  of  *  Self -Help '  will,  with 
many  a  youn^  man,  help  to  complete  the  cir- 
cle. Dr.  Smiles  writes  vigorously,  as  of  old ; 
he  draws  his  illustrations  and  anecdotes  from 
a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  he  sets  them  well 
in  a  most  attractive  framework  of  fact  and  re- 
flection. In  all  that  pertains  to  arrangement 
there  is  little  to  be  desired.  We  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  concluding  chapters 
on  'Kindness  to  Animals,'  on  'Philanthropy,' 
and  on  '  Heroism  in  Missions.'  With  respect 
to  the  first-named,  there  are  one  or  two  sen- 
tences in  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes's  '  Manliness  of 
Christ '  which  might  well  have  been  quoted. 
We  can  recommend  the  book  wherever  '  Self- 
Help '  has  piloted  the  way. 

The  JSngliih  Poeti.  Edited  by  Thomas  H. 
Ward,  M.A.  Vols.  HI.  and  IV.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

These  two  volumes,  which  are  in  every  way 
worthy  to  follow  the  two  that  preceded  them, 
include  the  English  poets  from  Adclison  to 
Dobell.  The  critical  introductions  are,  in 
most  cases,  concise  and  appropriate,  showing 
not  a  little  of  the  critical  and  illustrative  fa- 
culty. The  selections  have  been  generally 
well  made,  and  notes  have  been  very  judici- 
ously supplied  wherever  they  are  needed.  One 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  system  adopted 
IB  the  tendency  to  emphasize  special  lines,  as, 
for  example,  Mr.  W.  T.  Arnold  gives  no  fewer 
than  eight  sonnets  from  Mrs.  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, but  fails  to  represent  her  simple  pathos. 
Mr.  Mark  Pattison  shows  no  little  aiscrimina- 
tion  in  his  introduction  to  Pope,  and  Mr.  M. 
Arnold  exhibits  his  own  characteristics  in  his 
introduction  to  Keats.  Lord  Houghton  has 
done  justice  to  Walter  Savage  Landor,  but  we 
think  he  might  have  done  still  more  had  he 
added  to  his  selection  some  of  those  little 
single  verses  in  which  Landor  was  so  happy. 
We  think  that  poets  of  the  type  of  Beddoes, 
who  is  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse,  and 
others  of  that  class,  have  on  the  whole  too 
much  space  accorded  them,  while  other  poets 
of  considerable  merit,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  naturalness  and  simplicity,  are  either 
overlooked  altogether  or  but  poorly  repre- 
sented. Shelley  is  very  skilfully  represented 
to  us  bv  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  so  is  Words- 
worth by  Dean  Church,  who  has  made  a  most 
admirable  selection,  representing  Wordsworth 
on  all  sides.  The  lighter  poets  have  mostly 
fallen  to  the  share  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  and 
of  Mr.  Henley,  who  are  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  Uiem.  All  that  we  can  find  space  to  add 
about  this  valuable  book  Is  that  the  publishers 
have  done  everythinff  in  their  power  to  make 
it  a  beautiful  one,  ana  that,  though  printed  on 
thin  paper,  the  type  is  very  clear. 

Day  (ff  But  far  1880.     Strahan  and  Co. 

No  more  handsome  volume  than  '  The  Day 
of  Rest '  appears  among  the  annuals  of  the 


year.  Its  get-up,  its  illustrations,  and  its 
literature  are  all  of  a  high  character.  One 
can  only  wonder  at  the  standard  of  excellence 
which  such  serials  maintain.  In  the  present 
volume  the  serial  stories  are,  '  Mr.  Caroli :  an 
Autobiography,'  by  Miss  S6guin,  and  *Out 
of  the  Worid,'  by  Mrs.  O'Reilly.  Mr.  Peek 
contributes  a  series  of  sketches  of  '  The  Noble 
Army  of  Martyrs,'  and  Mr.  R.  Stuart  Poole 
papers  on  '  The  Ancient  East.'  Among  the 
contributors  of  miscellaneous  articles  are  Dean 
Vaughan,  Archbishop  Tait,  Professor  Blackie, 
Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Ellice  Hopkins,  Professor 
Steadman  Aldis,  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Dr. 
John  Hunt,  Eliza  Meteyard,  &c.  It  is  in  every 
way  excellent. 

Studies   in  Sang,     By  Alosbnon    Chablbs 
SwiNBUBNB.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  new  poems  are  marked  by 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  earlier 
volumes,  but,  fortunately,  we  can  say  candid- 
ly that  some  fresh  traits  are  also  to  be  wel- 
comed. We  have  still  here  and  there  too 
much  of  the  sense  as  of  a  genius  controlled  by 
language  rather  than  controlling  it,  an  excess 
of  rhetorical  effect,  a  lack  of  simplicity,  a 
relapse  into  mere  swell  and  surge  of  word  and 
sound.  Simplicity,  indeed,  is  the  one  thing 
which  seems  to  come  with  most  difficulty  to 
Mr.  Swinburne,  alike  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
The  first  in  this  respect  truly  promises  to  be 
last.  And  it  is  remarkable,  and  a  point  well 
worthy  of  notice,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  always 
most  simple  and  most  composed  when  he  has 
vividly  before  him  some  commanding  aspect 
or  phase  of  nature,  which,  we  think,  amply 
shows  that  his  genius  in  devoting  itself  more 
and  more  to  nature  is  finding  for  itself  a  sphere 
which  really  favours  growth.  The  pieces  in 
this  volume  which  affect  us  most  with  the 
feeling  of  excess  and  turgid  turns  are  those 
which  we  meet  in  the  line  of  his  most  popular, 
or  at  least  most  praised  earlier  works.  The 
'Song  for  the  Centenary  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor'  is  faulty  in  man^r  parts  from  this 
cause.  It  is  too  ambitious  in  one  sense,  aims 
at  sounding  too  many  notes,  and  in  one  or  two 
of  the  stanzas  lacks  definition  altogether,  and 
the  dedication  to  Mrs.  Lvnn  Linton  is  in  some 
of  the  lines  strained  indeed.  There  are  two 
stanzas  in  the  poem,  '  After  Nine  Tears,*  dedi- 
cated to  Mazzmi,  which  are  defective  thus, 
and  are  rendered  very  unsatisfactory  through 
this  kind  of  excess.  We  think  few  practised 
critics  would  fail  to  say  the  same  thing  re- 
specting 'The  Emperor's  Progress,'  where 
Mr.  Swinburne's  ntrong  personal  bias  on  poli- 
tical points  imparts  sometimes  a  sbrUlness, 
sometimes  a  rush  and  confusion  to  his  verse. 
This  stanza,  for  example,  is  surely  faulty  from 
both  these  causes — 

'  Misery  beyond  all  men's  most  misenible. 
Absolute,  whole,  defiant  of  defence, 
Inevitable,  inexplicable,  intense; 

More  vast  than  heaven  is  high,  more  deep  than 
hell. 

Put  cure  or  charm  of  solace  or  of  spell, 
Possesses  and  pervades  the  spirit  and  sense 
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Whereto  the  expanse  of  earth  pays  tribute; 
whence 
Breeds  evil  only,  and  broods  on  fumes  that  swell 
Hank  from  the  blood  of  brother  and  mother  and 
wife. 
''Misery  of  miseries,  all  is  misery,"  saith 
The  heavy,  fair-faced,  hateful  head,  at  strife 
With  its  own  lusts  that  bum  with  feverous 
breath, 
Lips  which  the  loathsome  bitterness  of  life 
Leaves  fearful  of  the  bitterness  of  death.' 

The  repetition  of  phrases  and  the  somewhat 
forced  alliterations,  as  *  defiant  of  defence,^ 
are  too  much  repetitions  of  former  phrases. 
But  this  criticism  has  comparatively  little 
scope  in  such  poems  as  '  Off  Shore,'  ^Evening 
on  the  Broads/  and  that  still  more  remarkable 
poem  which  closes  the  volume,  entitled  ^  By 
the  North  Sea.'  Here  we  have  a  careful 
study  of  metre  fitted  to  express  the  note  of 
nature,  as  we  may  call  it;  and  this  note,  pos- 
sessing the  poet,  sufiices  generally  to  keep 
the  whole  composition  admirably  in  key. 
Generally  it  fails  here  again  only  when  Mr. 
Swinburne  permits  the  somewhat  ungracious 
infusion  of  stringently  personal  regard  to  in- 
trude. How  clearly  descriptive  at  once  of 
the  scene  and  of  the  feeling  inspired  by  it  is 
the  following  from  *  By  the  North  Sea' — 

'  '  Like  ashes  the  low  cliffs  crumble, 

The  banks  drop  down  into  dust, 
The  heights  of  the  hills  are  made  humble, 

As  a  reed's  is  the  strength  of  their  trust : 
As  a  city's  that  armies  environ, 

The  strength  of  their  stay  is  of  sand: 
But  the  grasp  of  the  sea  is  as  iron. 

Laid  hard  on  the  land. 

A  land  that  is  thirstier  that^  ruin ; 

A  sea  that  is  hungrier  than  death; 
Heaped  hills  that  a  tree  never  ctcw  in ; 

Wide  sands  where  the  wave  draws  breath ; 
A  solace  is  here  for  the  spirit 

That  ever  for  ever  may  be, 
For  the  soul  of  thy  son  to  inherit. 

My  mother,  my  sea.* 

Nor  should  we  forget  to  mention  the  little 
poem,  '  Six  Years  Old,'  which  is  an  exception 
for  purity  and  clearness,  and  shows  what  Mr. 
Swinburne  could  do  with  simple  themes. 
Here,  in  fairness,  we  give  a  stanza : 

*  Could  love  make  worthy  music  of  you, 
And  match  my  Master's  powers. 

Had  even  my  love  less  heart  to  love  you, 
A  better  song  were  ours; 

With  all  the  rhymes  like  stars  above  you. 
And  all  the  words  like  flowers.' 

A    Little    Child's  Monument.     By  the    Hon. 
RoDEN  Noel.     0.  Eegan  Paul  and  Go. 

One  characteristic,  if  not  the  chief  and 
most  essential  note  of  true  poetry,  is  the 
power  it  possesses  to  convey  to  us  not  mere 
ideas — thoughts  pure  and  simple — ^but  the 
poet's  own  soul,  his  surging  passion,  or  his 
quiet  peace.  The  artist,  by  his  music,  by  his 
blending  notes  or  colours,  by  the  heaven- 
taught  and  incommunicable  touch  of  genius, 
transfers  his  own  emotions  to  those  wnom  he 
can  charm  into  sympathy  with  himself.  Even 
the  most  objective  poetry,  if  it  be  genuine, 


though  the  poet  does  not  obtrude  his  per- 
sonality up6n  us,  yet  reveals  to  us  how  he 
felt  in  view  of  nature  or  of  man,  of  the  do- 
mestic tragedy  or  the  sprint  morning,  of  the 
simple  incident  or  the  world-wide  convulsion^ 
This  poem,  or  series  of  poems,  is  intensely 
8tib}eetif>ey  and  brings  us  perforce  into  sympa- 
thy with  the  poet  himself.  The  blended 
agony  and  trembling  trust  are  intense,  and 
throb  through  every  line.  The  indignation 
of  outraged  nature  and  of  bafiied  love  against 
what  seems  the  foul  wrong, the  ghastly  mystery 
of  death,  the  wail  of  a  broken-hearted  father 
over  the  dead  child,  make  music  with  the 
sublime  peace  that  hushes  the  storm. 

'  God  is  the  God-forsaken  Man, 

He  is  the  little  child, 
His  eyes  with  human  woes  are  wan; 
And  all  is  reconciled ! ' 

This  key-note  rules  the  wonderful  variety 
of  melodies  which  form  this  remarkable  In 
Memoriam.  Though  the  theme  is  one  through- 
out, the  instruments  on  which  the  poet  plays 
are  very  diverse.  The  lost  child  of  an  almost 
idolatrous  devotion  haunts  every  region  of 
his  world.  The  old  scenes  of  early  poems, 
the  Corsican  highlands,  Palmyra  at  dead  of 
night,  the  caves  of  Sark,  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, Landseer's  lions,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
Princess  Alice;  every  little  child  he  meets^ 
the  early  primrose,  the  Italian  organ,  Alps  at 
their  grandest,  and  home,  alike  in  its  desola- 
tion and  its  sweetness,  all  waken  the  samo 
conflict  in  him,  speak  with  two  voices  to  him, 
and  we  feel  the  involved  discords  which  re- 
solve themselves  into  harmony,  if  not  rest. 
Since  Edward  Irving  embalmed  in  strange^ 
portentous,  wondrous  words  the  memory  of 
his  little  boy,  we  have  not  seen  such  a  pa- 
thetic monody.  A  cynic  might  ask  whether 
it  were  possible  to  put  such  passion  into 
words  for  the  unfeeling  world.  Tennyson 
justified  his  verse  by  the  assurance  that — 

'  For  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies. 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain.' 

It  may  have  been  so  here,  but  Mr.  Noel'a 
profound  and  intense  emotion  breaks  through 
every  line.  There  are  strains  which  taken  by 
themselves  might  be  supposed  to  rival  the 
raging  of  Queen  Mab  or  Manfred;  but  the 
charm  'of  'A  Little  Child's  Monument'  is 
that  through  the  storm  there  comes,  ever  and 
anon,  the  Holy  One.  '  An  Eye  rules  the  wild 
sea  of  human  misery,'  *Yea  now  and  ever- 
more  Love  reigneth  over  all.'  The  poems, 
^Only  a  Little  Child,'  *Lead  me  where  the 
lily  blows,'  'Music  and  the  Child.'  and  '  Old 
Scenes  Revisited,'  seem  to  us  to  emit  rare  and 
wonderful  perfume.  It  is  long  since  we  havo 
read  words  of  greater  force  and  sweetness  com- 
bined. We  have  admired  much  of  Mr.  Noel's 
work,  but  this  is  unquestionably  his  best. 

Collected  Sonnets  Old  and  New,  By  Charlbb 
Tennyson  Turner.  C.  Eegan  Paul  and 
Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  peculiar  interest.     It  is. 
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not  only  that  we  have  a  collection  of  rare 
specimens  in  a  yery  difficult  poetic  form,  but 
tbat  we  are  enabled  to  study  a  very  peculiar 
poetic  idiosyncrasy.  Mr.  Tennyson  Turner, 
though  he  chose  the  sonnet  form,  was  most 
inattentive  to  points  implied  in  it :  he  wrote 
irregularly,  using  indifferently  pure  and  bas- 
tard rhymes,  and  failing  almost  in  any  case 
to  regard  the  four  parts  into  which  by  the 
Italians  the  sonnet  was  separated.  In  a  word, 
he  was  indifferent  to  form  while  persistently 
using  a  most  formal  medium.  Again,  it  is 
very  noticeable  that  he  fails  most  when  he 
deals  with  such  subjects  as  sonnet-writers 
have  generally  succeeded  in,  and  succeeds  in 
the  treatment  of  subjects  which  would  be 
presumed  to  be  unsuited  for  the  sonnet. 
Commonplace  topics,  by  unexpected  point 
and  almost  unconsciously  happy  phrasing, 
are  made  poetic — witness  the  sonnet  on  the 
railway  tram  and  the  cattle  trucks.  A  simple 
suggestion  caught  from  something  seen  in  the 
course  of  his  walks  about  his  parish  is 
wrought  into  an  admirable  little  poem,  com- 
plete and  we  may  say  unique ;  but  when  he 
essays  ambitious  subjects  on  ^  Art  ^  and  *  Art 
and  Faith,'  then,  we  think,  he  fails,  when 
the  standard  of  what  English  writers  have 
accomplished  on  similar  themes  is  kept  in 
view.  The  *  Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale,'  for 
example,  is  far  beneath  the  level  of  some  of 
those  of  Hartley  Coleridge ;  but  that  on  what 
we  may  call  the  incidental  subject  of  *  Wind 
on  the  Com '  is  so  simply  exquisite  that  we 
must  crave  the  space  to  give  it — 

'  Full  often  as  I  rove  by  path  or  stile, 
To  watch  the  harvest  ripening  in  the  vale. 
Slowly  and  sweetly,  like  a  growing  smile — 
A  smile  th^t  ends  in  laughter — the  quick  gale 
Upon  the  breadths  of  gold-green  wheat   de- 
scends; 
While  still  the  swallow,  with  unbaffled  grace, 
About  his  viewless  quarry  dips  and  bends — 
And  all  the  fine  excitement  of  the  chase 
Lies  in  the  hunter's  beauty:  in  the  eclipse 
Of  that  brief  shadow,  how  the  barley's  beard 
Tilts  at  the  passing  gloom,  and  wild- rose  dips 
Among  the  white  tops  in  the  ditches  rear'd: 
And  hedgerow's  flowery  breast  of  lacework  stirs 
Faintly  in  that  full  wind  that  rocks  the  out- 
standing firs.' 

Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson  has  prefixed  to  the 
▼olume  an  introductory  essay  which  is  valua- 
ble and  suggestive ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
he  is  quite  successful  as  against  the  critic  who 
said  that  his  uncle  was  often  inattentive  to 
form  and  style.     The  fact  is  that  he  was. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

Ths  Brides  of  Ardmare,  A  Story  of  Irish 
Life.  By  Agnes  Smith.  (Elliot  Stock.)  This 
is  a  well-studied  and  well-written  story  of 
the  early  Irish  Church.  Its  period  is  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  Roman  order  sup- 
pressed the  more  spiritual  and  human  and  in- 
dependent   Churches    of    Ireland.      Bishops 


were  congregational  pastors,  and  were  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  the  service  was  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  asceticism  was  but  little  known. 
The  Brides  of  Ardmore  are  all  daughters  of 
bishops,  of  two,  or  rather  three,  fenera- 
tions. The  invasion  of  Henry  II.  under  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  (Strongbow)  and  his  son, 
under  sanction  of  a  gift  from  the  pope — 
one  of  the  foulest  crimes  ever  perpetrated 
against  a  nation— destroyed  both  the  national 
and  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Ireland. 
Perhaps  the  civil  annexation  was  inevitable, 
but  its  methods  may  well  make  every  English- 
man blush  for  shame.  The  supremacy  of 
Rome  was  an  unmixed  national  disaster,  and 
it  is  strange  how,  while  the  former  has  been 
desperately  resisted  even  to  our  own  day,  the 
latter  has  been  as  abjectly  submitted  to.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  story  is  the  conquest  of 
Ardmore  by  the  son  of  Strongbow.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  than  a  mere  story ;  it  is 
a  careful  historical  study,  verified  by  an  ap- 
pendix of  authorities,  and  is  well  worth  care- 
ful reading.  Its  interest  is  well  sustained, 
notwithstanding  its  lore.  The  only  fault  that 
we  can  find  with  it  is  that  the  speech  is  some- 
what too  modern  in  its  allusions  and  idioms 
— perhaps  in  its  thoughts  and  notions.     We 

would  specially  commend  it. The    Wards 

of  Plotinvs,  A  Story  of  Old  Rome.  By  Mrs. 
John  Hunt.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Strahan 
and  Co.)  Mrs.  John  Hunt  has  made  a  bold 
essay  in  this  story.  Not  only  is  the  theme, 
taken  in  itself,  a  very  difficult  one  to  treat  sa- 
tisfactorily in  fiction,  but  it  is  one  in  which 
she  follows  the  footsteps  of  really  ^at  wri- 
ters, so  that  comparisons  might  readily  be  pro- 
voked. Eingsley  and  Dr.  Newman  have  both 
dealt  with  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  in 
conflict  with  Christian  ideas,  which,  finding 
it  impossible  to  subdue  them,  so  far  appropri- 
ated them  to  its  purposes ;  and  the  author  of 
the  '  Schonberg  Cotta  Family '  has  recently 
treated  similar  subjects.  In  one  respect  Mrs. 
Hunt's  book  is  too  good.  She  attempts  to  do 
too  much  for  the  intellect  in  analyzing  and 
presenting  philosophical  and  theological  ideas. 
But  she  has  a  clear  and  graceful  style,  and 
knows  how  to  invest  this  with  a  glow  of  hu- 
man interest.  Here  and  there  we  have  dainty 
bits  of  picture,  and  the  characters  are  vividly 
and  skilfully  contrasted  with  each  other. 
Plotinus  himself  we  are  made  to  understand, 
and  to  feel  the  secret  of  his  great  influence 
over  the  school  which  gathered  around  him. 
Laberius  is  admirably  done,  and  he  is  well 
contrasted  with  Fabian.  There  is  true  pa- 
thos in  the  sketch  of  Acatia  and  her  sorrowful 
end,  and  so  there  is  in  that  of  Fabian.  Pau- 
linus  and  lope  have  a  touch  of  reality  which 
brings  that  old  time  near  to  us.  Thouch  we 
confess  that  we  think  the  book  would  have 
been  better  had  it  been  here  and  there  con- 
siderably shortened,  it  exhibits  remarkable 
powers  of  imagination,  the  power  of  gather- 
ing scattered  elements  into  one  whole,  and 
now  and  then  a  tnie  dramatic  treatment,  as  in 

the  chapters  *To  the  Lions,'  and  *Lela.' 

Harold  Saxon,  A  Story  of  the  Church  and 
the  World.     By  Alan  Mitir,  author  of  *  Chil- 
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dren's  Children.*  In  Three  Volumes.  (Smith, 
Blder,  and  Co.)  This  novel,  though  it  is  not 
without  defects,  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  is  by  far  the  best  Mr.  Muir  has  written. 
It  is  very  well  constructed,  bright  and  plea- 
sant in  style,  is  just  sufficiently  relieved  by 
incident  of  a  special  kind,  has  one  or  two  ori- 
ginal characters,  and  is  wrought  up  to  a  pro- 
per and  consistent  dmoHimeTit,  Harold  Saxon, 
a  young  clergyman,  the  son  of  an  old-fashioned 
Enelish  rector,  is  a  young  man  of  piquant  and 
individual  turn,  and  through  him  three  ladies 
soon  become  variously  interesting  to  us — 
Kathleen  O'Brien,  Gertrude  Treasure,  and  a 
certain  Muriel.  To  find  out  how  cleverly  this 
is  managed  the  reader  must  go  to  the  book 
itself,  not  omitting  to  pay.  attention  to  the 
oddities  of  Dr.  O'Brien  and  the  pretensions  of 
Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Saxon.  Mr.  Muir  can 
be  humorous  in  his  own  way.  The  attempts 
of  Harold  Saxon  to  buy  a  living  bring  him 
into  relationship  with  Mr.  Augustus  Fly,  and 
Mr.  Augustus  Fly,  who  belongs  to  a  class 
that  we  trust  is  daily  decreasing,  has  some 
touches  which  lead  us  to  fancy  that  he  is 
drawn  from  the  life.  Anyway  he  is  most 
amusing.  There  are  many  chapters  equally 
vivacious  and  attractive.  We  can  commend 
the  story  as  being  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  wish  to  know  of  a  readable 

novel. Black  Abbey,     By  M.  CROMMELnf. 

Three  Vols.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The 
authoress  of  ^  Queenie '  has  prefixed  her  name 
to  her  new  novels.  It  is  another  study  of 
Irish  character,  done  with  intimate  knowledge 
and  with  the  intuitive  touch  of  truth.  Its 
strength  lies  in  the  delineation  of  its  defec- 
tive and  even  repulsive  characters.  Black 
Abbey  is  an  estate  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
possessed  by  the  impoverished  representative 
of  the  De  Burgos  family,  a  fast,  nard,  selfish 
old|man,  whose  character  has  not  one  redeem- 
ing trait  of  generosity  and  tenderness.  Ty- 
rannical and  brutal  towards  his  servants,  and 
even  to  his  daughter  and  her  orphan  compa- 
nion, he  lives  out  his  lengthened  days  in  un- 
redeemed vice  and  hatefulness.  Hector,  his 
son,  is  sensuous  and  commonplace,  although 
honest,  and  is  unworthy  of  Nannie  White, 
whom  he  jilts  for  a  granddaughter  of  a  neigh- 
bonring  Presbyterian  minister,  a  somewhat 
loud,  coarseminded,  sensuous  beauty,  but  with 
redeeming  qualities  somewhat  resembling  his 
own.  The  old  Presbyterian  minister  is  a 
charming  portrait,  well  maintained  in  his 
blended  goodness  and  simplicity.  His  son 
Luke,  who  becomes  a  popular  minister,  is 
also  well  imagined  and  carefully  drawn.  Nan- 
nie, the  heroine,  is  a  very  fine  study  of  one  of 
the  noblest  of  womanly  characters,  perfectly 
natural,  and  yet  almost  ideal  in  her  love  and 
self-sacrifice.  The  interest  of  the  story  turns 
upon  the  relations  of  the  two  families.  Luke 
is  engaged  to  Bonnibel,  the  minister's  grand- 
daughter, who  jilts  him  that  she  may  marry 
Hector.  Luke  has  a  better  fate  in  Aileen, 
Hector's  sister.  We  shrink  from  the  conclu- 
sion which  the  last  sentence  of  the  story  sug- 
gests— that  Hector,  who  is  in  every  way  un- 
worthy of  her,  may  after  all  marry  Nannie  as 


his  second  wife.  The  first  volume  is  a  little 
too  much  drawn  out,  and  is  somewhat  tame, 
but  the  interest  gathers,  and  in  the  third 
volume  the  passion  deepens  into  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  is  managed  by  Miss  Crommelin 
with  great  skill  and  admirable  truth.  She 
has  evidently  bestowed  much  thought  and 
labour  over  her  creation,  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  the-finest  novel  she  has  written. 

The  Ten  Years'^  Tenant  and  other  Stories.  By 
Walter  Besaijit  and  Jambs  Rice.  Three 
Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  The  three  sto- 
ries collected  into  these  volumes  are  arrange 
in  the  order  of  their  length,  and,  we  think,  of 
their  excellence.  The  first  occupies  less  than 
half  the  first  volume,  the  second  extends  to 
about  a  hundred  pages  of  the  second  volume, 
and  the  third  fills  up  the  rest.  The  Ten  Years' 
Tenant  is  a  grotesque  story  of  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  renewing  his  vital  ener^es 
every  ten  years,  and  who  lived  on  to  well-nigh 
three  centuries.  The  authors  have  not  made 
quite  so  much  of  the  influences  of  such  an  ex- 
perience upon  the  man  himself,  or  of  its  in- 
congruities of  age,  experience,  and  ideas  as 
they  might  have  done.  It  is,  however,  very 
cleverly  put  together.  *  Sweet  Nell '  is  a  ca- 
pital story  of  a  Virginian  orphan  and  heiress 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  London  alderman 
at  the  period  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  The 
interest  lies  largely  in  the  setting  of  the  pic- 
ture. Perhaps  the  villainy  and  dissoluteness 
are  a  little  too  predominant,  but  the  times 
were  unquestionably  very  *  fast.'  Nelly,  who 
tells  the  story,  is  capitally  drawn,  so  is  the 
fine  old  alderman.  *  Over  the  Sea  with  a  Sail- 
or '  narrates  the  abduction  of  an  English  girl 
from  Boscastle  by  the  captain  of  a  southern 
blockade  runner  towards  the  close  of  the  late 
American  war.  Avis  should  scarcely,  we 
think,  have  been  left  a  *  Pick-me-up ;'  and  the 
cost  of  her  education  is  scarcely  accounted 
for.  All  the  stories  are  wonderfully  realistic, 
with  just  that  touch  of  refinement  and  of  sen- 
timent which  idealizes  realism  and  constitutes 
a  work  of  imagination.  The  dual  authorship 
is  a  mystery,  but  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 

popularity  of  the  stories. Sunrise:  a  Story 

of  these  Times,  By  William  Black.  Three 
Vols.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  transformation  scene  of  pan- 
tomime. Mr.  Black  has  enacted  something 
similar  with  respect  to  his  leading  character 
in  ^  Sunrise.'  He  does,  indeed,  *  Suffer  a  sea- 
change  into  something  rich  and  strange.'  In- 
deed, the  process  would  have  seemed  ridicu- 
lous in  almost  any  hands  save  those  of  Mr. 
Black,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  relieve  all 
this  kind  of  thing  by  fancy,  delicate  and 
graceful  by-play.  And  certainly  he  has  done 
so  here.  George  Brand,  the  habitue  of  London 
clubs,  the  proprietor  of  a  fine  estate,  the  pet 
of  a  large  circle  of  good  society,  is  transformed 
in  a  twinkling  into  a  socialist,  a  member  of 
secret  societies,  a  voluntary  travelling  agent, 
in  a  word,  an  adventurer  of  a  pronounced 
type,  running  all  the  risks  of  associating  with 
desperate  refugees  in  dingy  and  squalid  rooms 
in  So  ho.  It  would  not  be  realizable  at  all 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Black  has  so  delicate  and 
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quick  a  fancy  as  well  as  a  great  and  powerful 
hold  on  life  as  it  is.  Of  course  this  is  all  in 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  woman.' 
George  Brand  does  not  go  through  all  this 
warfare  on  his  own  charges.  He  is  in  loye ; 
that  is  the  magic  spell  that  masters  him. 
Nathalie  Lind,  the  aauffhter  of  a  Hungari- 
an refugee,  is  an  admiraole  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  type  on  which  Mr.  Black  wisely  con- 
centrates his  strength.  She  is  dainty  and  de- 
lightful, so  thoroughly  realized  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Black,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  George 
Brandos  wonderful  transformation.  Love  for 
Nathalie  is  evidently  adequate  enough.  *  Per- 
haps the  face,  with  its  intellectual  forehead, 
ana  the  proud  and  finely-cut  mouth,  was  a 
trifle  too  calm  and  self-reliant  for  a  young 
girl;  but  all  the  softness  of  expression  that 
was  wanted,  all  the  gentle  and  gracious  timi- 
dity that  we  associate  with  maidenhood,  lay 
in  the  large  and  dark  and  lustrous  eyes .  . .  the  , 
outline  of  that  clear  olive- complezioned  face 
broken  only  by  the  outward  curve  of  the  long 
lashes.'  Mr.  Black^s  great  art  is  seen  in  recon- 
ciling this  kind  of  daintiness  and  delicacy 
with  the  atmosphere  of  squalor  in  which  much 
of  this  story  moves,  and  actually  gaining  for 
each  element  by  the  contact.  Mr.  Black  has 
here  given  us  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study  of  socialistic  and  other  forms  of  deve- 
lopment; so  that  he  is  quite  entitled  to  call 
his  novel  a  story  of  these  times.  It  is  all  this ; 
and  demands  the  more  attention  on  that  ac- 
count. Clever,  graceful,  and  finished  as  a 
story,  it  shows  that  Mr.  Black  is  alive  to  the 
most  evanescent  ripple  on  the  political  and 
social  atmosphere,  and  has  the  power  to  do 
what  is  so  difficult — faithfully  reflect  it  in  fic- 
tion. Tliis  is  a  kind  of  experiment;  but, 
luckily,  Mr.  Black  does  not  wholly  leave  be- 
hind him  the  attractive  elements  of  style 
which  did  so  much  for  his  popularity  in  for- 
mer novels.  This  one,  too,  is  full  of  fine  pic- 
tures in  Mr.  Black^s  peculiar  manner,  and  many 
will  admire  this  who  would  rather  eschew  so- 
cialism or  even  the  knowledge  of  it.  But  Mr. 
Black's  characters  are  attractive,  and  doubt- 
less they  will  conciliate  many  readers.  This 
is  the  prerogative  of  such  a  genius  as  that  of 

Mr.  Black. Be»ide  the  Eiver,     A  Tale.     By 

Catherine  8.  Macquoid,  Author  of  *  Patty,' 
'In  the  Sweet  Springtime,'  &c.  In  Three 
Vols.  ^Hurst  and  Blackett.)  This  novel  is 
full  of  invention,  and  we  have  not  a  little 
dainty  discrimination  of  character  within  a 
certain  range,  as  well  as  some  admirable  pic- 
tures of  that  beautiful  region  by  the  Meuse, 
which  Mrs.  Macquoid  knows  so  well ;  but  we 
are  compelled  in  honesty  to  own  to  some  lack 
of  fteshness,  a  kind  of  effort,  which  we  cannot 
help  contrasting  with  the  fresh  impulse  and 
strong  insight  that  were  exhibited  in  some  of 
the  very  earliest  of  Mrs.  Macquoid's  novels. 
The  truth  is,  the  central  interests  and  situa- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  support,  three  vo- 
lumes; the  materials  would  have  made  an  ad- 
mirable short  story ;  but  the  secondary  person- 
ages and  episodes  are  now  and  then  tiresome, 
l&s.  Macquoid  brings  out  well  the  character 
of  the  artistic- minded  Edmond  Dupuis,  who 


loves  Jeanne  La  Haye,  yet  who,  through  mis- 
understandin|^s  and  the  plottings  of  others, 
marries  Pauline,  to  feel  that  constant  void 
and  longing  which  few  novelists  have  more 
successfully  delineated  than  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Yidonze,  with  his  selfishness  and  frivolity,  who 
is  passionately  in  love  with  Jeanne  La  Haye, 
but  whom  she  does  not  love,  is  well  rendered ; 
and  his  search  for  Jeanne,  and  his  behaviour 
when  he  does  find  her,  forms  one  of  the  finest 
bits  in  the  book;  unless,  indeed,  we  should 
except  Jeanne's  acknowledgment  of  her  love 
for  Edmond,  while  as  yet  she  does  not  know 
that  he  is  married,  and  then  her  retreat  from 
him  when  she  does  know  it.  Mrs.  Macquoid 
shows  not  a  little  skill  in  keeping  at  once  her 
characters,  French  as  they  are,  dramatically 
true,  and  yet  not  involving  us  in  situations 
and  avowals  calculated  somewhat  to  shock 
the  proprieties.  In  stvle,  this  novel  is  far 
above  the  usual  mark,  though  now  and  then 
Mrs.  Macquoid  slips  into  two  horrid  cockney- 
isms — Met  go  of,'  and  'roused,'  for  'roused 
himself.'  But  these  are  trifles;  and  the  book 
is  well  worthy  of  being  read. 


THBOLOOT,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PHILOLOOY. 

TJie  Chaldean  Account  of  Genem,  Containing 
the  Description  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge, 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Destruction  of 
Sodom,  the  Times  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
Nimrod,  Babylonian  Fables,  and  Legends 
of  the  Gods,  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions. By  Gborob  Smith.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, thoroughly  Revised  and  Corrected 
(with  Additions),  by  A.  H.  Saycb.  With 
Illustrations.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  and  decipherment  of 
Babylonian  literature  is  the  most  romantic  and 
important  literary  achievement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Its  relations  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis  may  prove  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Biblical  exegesis.  Mr.  Layard's 
discovery  of  the  library  of  Sardanapalus  in 
the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  has  led  to  an  unex- 
pected enlargement  of  our  knowledge.  Not 
only  were  tablets  of  Assyrian  history  of  great 
interest  and  value  discovered,  but  tM>let8 
in  what  was  to  the  Assyrians  a  dead  lan- 
guage. Chiefly  through  some  of  a  bilin- 
gual character,  the  older  Babylonian  language 
was  deciphered,  and  the  key  of  the  literature 
of  a  world  two  thousand  years  before  Christ 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  scholars.  It  turned 
out  that  the  Assyrian  kings,  Sardanapalua 
especially,  had  not  only  enriched  the  royal 
library  with  translations  of  Babylonian  tablets 
derived  from  the  old  cities  of  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  but  had  copied  thousands  that  they 
did  not  translate,  and  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  Accadian  originals  wherever  they 
could.  In  this  way  the  national  treasures  of 
Babylonia  were  found  in  the  Assyrian  library* 
It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  examining  the 
tablets  from  Kouyunjik  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Mr.  George  Smith  noticed  references  to 
the  Creation,  and  subsequently  legends  of  the 
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Deluge.  Excited  by  these,  and  through  the 
liberality  of  the  proprietors  of  'The  Daily 
Telegraph,'  he  went  to  Assyria  to  excavate 
for  himself,  and  found  other  fragments  of  the 
legends.  A  second  journey  further  enriched 
his  collections,  from  which  he  compiled  his 
'Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,*  published 
five  years  ago.  His  lamented  death  on  a  third 
expedition  occurred  soon  after.  The  book 
excited  great  interest  and  gave  a  great  im- 
pulse to  Assyrian  investigations.  Great  pro- 
fress  in  translation  has  been  made  during  these 
ve  years,  and  great  numbers  of  new  tablets 
have  been  acquired.  The  result  has  been  a 
revision  of  doubtful  translations,  the  comple- 
tion of  defective  legends,  the  addition  and 
collection  of  new  tablets ;  so  that  the  revision 
of  Mr.  Smith's  tentative  conclusions  became 
imperative.  Written  on  the  eve  of  Mr. 
Smith's  departure  for  Assyria,  and  with  only 
imperfect  materials  in  his  hand,  they  could 
not  be  final.  Mr.  Sayce  brings  the  work  up 
to  the  present  results  of  Assyrian  research. 
Revising  some  of  Mr.  Smith's  conclusions, 
and  supplementing  others,  he  has  produced 
not  indeed  a  new  work,  but  a  revision  of  what 
was  Only  tentative,  in  a  form  which  has  all 
the  merit  of  a  new  work.  He  brings  out  the 
indebtedness  of  Greek  mythology  to  the 
Babylonian  legends,  especially  the  epic  of 
^Isdubar,'  and  thus  supplies  important  mate- 
rials for  the  study  of  comparative  mythology. 
The  agreement  of  the  Babylonian  legends  of 
the  Creation,  Flood,  &c.,  with  the  records  of 
Genesis  are  too  close  to  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent. It  will,  therefore,  at  once  be  seen 
how  important  are  the  questions  raised  con-* 
cerning  their  relations  to  each  other,  especially 
whether  they  have  not  a  common  origin  in 
different  chronicles  of  the  same  great  facts. 
Even  as  here  given,  the  immense  superiority, 
both  literary  and  moral,  of  the  Bible  records, 
is  palpable  to  the  most  casual  reader.  One 
must  anticipate  with  intensest  interest  the 
possible  results  of  further  decipherment  and 
further  discoveries  when  the  mounds  of 
Babylonia  itself  shall  be  explored.  Mean- 
while, may  we  venture  a  caution  to  ardent 
scholars  like  Mr.  Sayce,  that  they  do  not  leap 
to  conclusions  unwarranted  by  actual  evi- 
dence. For  instance,  is  it  warrantable  to  say 
^p.  56,  80)  that  because  traces  of  a  septennial 
division  are  to  be  found,  the  Accadians  '  in- 
vented the  week  of  seven  days  and  kept  a 
seventh  day  sabbath '  ?  To  observe  is  one 
thing,  to  invent  another.  A  curious  point  in 
the  Accadian  legends  of  the  Creation  is  that 
the  primitive  man  was  black-headed — the 
Accadians  were  black,  while  the  Syrians  or 
Semites  were  white.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
to  whom  the  discovery  of  this  is  due,  thinks 
that  the  contrast  between  the  daughters  of 
Adam  and  the  sons  of  God  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  is  between  the  black  and  white 
races.  Both  the  garden  of  Eden  and  the  tree 
of  life  were  well  known  to  the  Accadians. 
No  Chaldean  legend  of  a  Fall  has  yet  been 
discovered ;  but  a  Babylonian  seal  represents 
A  tree  with  a  human  figure  on  either  side  of 
it  with  hands  stretched  out  to  take  the  fruit 


and  a  serpent  behind  one  of  them.  The  moat 
important  of  the  epics  of  early  Chaldea  is 
that  of  Isdubar,  or  Nimrod,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Smith  in  1872.  The  tablet  of  the  Flood 
has  been  recovered  almost  in  its  entireness. 
Mr.  Sayce  thinks  it  a  solar  myth  made  up  out 
of  a  number  of  previously  existing  and  inde- 
pendent materials.  It  is  full  of  interest  in  all 
Its  details. 

Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East,  Vols.  YI.  and  IX. 
The  Qur'lln.  Translated  by  E.  Palmer 
Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Qur'ftn  by  an  Arabic 
scholar  so  competent  as  Mr.  Palmer  is  an  event 
of  great  literary  importance.  The  two  pre- 
vious English  translations  of  authority  are, 
first,  that  of  Sale,  to  whose  scholarship  Pro^ 
fessor  Palmer  pays  a  high  tribute,  but  takes 
exception  to  the  large  amount  of  exegetical 
matter  that  he  has  incorporated,  and  to  the 
English  style,  which  does  not  render  either 
the  nervous  energy  or  the  rugged  simplicity 
of  the  original.  Secondly,  that  of  Mr.  Rod- 
well,  which  Professor  Palmer  considers  as  a 
closer  version  of  the  Arabic,  but  with  *too 
much  assumption  of  the  literary  style.'  He 
also  thinks  that  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  Sdrahs,  though  a^  help  to  the  stu- 
dent, destroys  the  miscellaneous  character  of 
the  book  as  actually  used  by  Muslims.  How 
far  Professor  Palmer  himself  has  succeeded  in 
improving  upon  these  translations  we  must 
leave  Arabic  scholars  to  say.  Those  compe- 
tent can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.  We  can  say  only  that  the  version 
reads  well ;  it  is  full  of  the  nervous  energy 
and  nigged  simplicity  in  which  he  thinks 
Sale's  version  deficient.  The  annotations  do 
not  include  the  legends  and  historical  illu- 
sions so  fully  given  by  Sale,  but  they  are  suf- 
ficient for  all  purposes  of  elucidation. 

The  history  of  the  compilation  is  well 
known — Mohammed  probably  could  not  read 
or  write,  and  portions  of  Qur'&n  were  not 
written  down  on  their  delivery,  but  were  re- 
peated by  him  several  times  until  he  had 
learnt  them  by  heart,  and  were  sometimes 
altered  and  supplemented.  Sometimes  he 
employed  an  amanuensis.  At  his  death  no 
collected  edition  existed.  Scattered  frag- 
ments were  in  the  possession  of  various  of  his 
followers,  witten  on  various  scraps  of  hetero- 
geneous materials.  Some  existed  only  in  the 
memories  of  his  disciples. 

Mohammed's  amanuensis,  a  native  of  Me- 
dinah,  was  employed  by  the  Caliph  Omar  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  text.  This  he  did 
from  ^palm-leaves,  skins,  blade-bones,  and 
the  hearts  of  men.'  Chronological  order  was 
disregarded,  and  even  the  logical  connection 
of  the  various  passages ;  the  longer  SCLrahs  be- 
ing placed  first,  and  many  odd  verses  seem  to 
have  been  put  in  here  and  there  because  they 
suited  the  rhyme.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  disputes 
about  the  text  and  its  meaning;  when  the  re- 
vised edition  was  completed.  The  Caliph 
Othman  sent  copies  to  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  caused  the  old  version  to 
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be  bnmt.  This  recension  has  remained  the 
authorized  text.  Among  modern  editors  Pro- 
fessor Noldeke  is  faeUe  prineepSj  an  accom- 
plished Arabic  scholar,  and  a  very  able  critic. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  8(irahs  in 
chronological  order.  His  arrangement,  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  states,  *  may,  be  taken  as  the 
best  which  Arabic  tradition  combined  with 
European  criticism  can  furnish.^  Dr.  Weil 
and  Mr.  Muir  have  also  given  much  attention 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Sarahs.  Working 
more  especially  upon  the  lines  of  Professor 
Noldeke,  Mr.  Rodwell,  Rector  of  St.  Ethel- 
burga,  has  attempted  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment in  his  translation. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  the  relations  of  Mo- 
hammed to  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  his 
indebtedness  to  them.  Some  of  the  Sarahs 
are  full  of  references  to  them.  The  series  of 
which  these  volumes  form  part  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  them,  and  no  one 
more  competent  than  Professor  Palmer  could 
have  been  found  to  do  them.  But  should  not 
the  volumes  have  been  numbered  in  sequence? 

The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church,  Letters 
to  the  Clergy.  By  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L. 
With  Replies  from  Clergy  and  Laity.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Mallsson,  M.A. 
Strahan  and  Co. 

The  intention  of  this  book  is  doubtless 

food,  and  there  are  some  fine  things  in  it; 
ut  it  is  open  to  much  criticism,  both  in  re- 
gard to  its  spirit  and  its  form.  One  of  the 
most  difiicult  things,  as  practical  persons 
know,  is  to  conduct  a  discussion  properly. 
In  a  book  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  un- 
limited license  for  each  side  to  pursue  its  own 
course  without  strict  regard  to  what  has  been 
advanced  by  the  other,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing to  the  point  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded. 
Nor  has  it.  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  has  more  and 
more  lost  the  accent  of  simplicity,  just  as  he 
has  ventured  into  regions  which  demand  it, 
exhibits  an  air  of  omniscience,  and  an  inade- 
quate grasp,  as  well  as  an  incapacity  to  see  an 
opponent's  point  of  view.  Not  that  the  op- 
ponents, in  this  case,  are  always  very  wise  or 
weighty  in  their  remarks;  still  one  or  two 
points  Mr.  Ruskin  might  have  calmly  dealt 
with,  and,  in  dealing  with  them,  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  justice  to 
Nonconformists,  while  losing  nothing  in  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  Churchmen  to  the  real  necessi- 
ties of  the  time.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  dictatorial 
and  offensively  dogmatic.  He  cannot  tolerate 
the  straining  attitude  in  another;  he  is  always 
on  the  strain  himself.  He  would  rather  say  a 
fine  thing  to  satisfy  himself  for  the  moment 
than  gain  double  weight  to  his  ar^ment  by 
re-framing  his  sentences.  Here,  as  m  so  many 
of  his  recent  exercises,  he  is  not  really  sure  of 
his  point  of  view.  Mr.  Carlyle  still  leads  him 
the  strangest  dance.  He  really  wishes  all  in- 
stitutions to  be  held  by  a  tight  hand,  and  yet 
he  pronounces  in  praise  of  great  individual 
freedom.  His  ideas  are  high,  but  they  are  not 
reliable.  He  paints  in  his  own  mind  a  state  of 
things  that  might  be ;  he  suggests  very  little 
in  a  practical  way  to  improve  things  as  they 


are.  The  best  things  that  he  says  here  have 
been  said  far  better  before,  and  with  less  of  a 
shrill  and  querulous  tone.  It  is  easy  to  write 
such  sentences  as  these:  *A  bishop  means  a 
person  who  sees.  A  parson  means  a  person 
who  feeds.  The  most  unbishoply  character  a 
man  can  have  is  therefore  to  be  blind.  The 
most  unpastoral  is,  instead  of  feeding,  to 
want  to  be  fed — ^to  be  a  mouth.  Take  the 
two  reverses  together,  and  you  have  blind 
mouths. '  We  have  heard  all  this  before.  It 
becomes  tiresome.  The  only  element  to  sus- 
tain interest  in  these  letters  is  the  curious  per- 
tinacity of  iteration  of  which  they  prove  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  be  capable.  There  is  something 
altogether  feminine  in  it.  It  may  be  quite  true 
of  the  clergy  that  *  prophesy  they  cannot ;  sacri- 
fice they  cannot ;  in  their  hearts  there  is  no 
vision,  in  their  hands  no  victim ; '  but  we  do 
wish  that  the  idea  had  been  communicated  in 
terms  less  antithetical  and  pretentious.  We 
have  no  call  to  magnify  the  merits  of  the 
Anglican  priesthood,  or  ministry,  as  Mr.  Rus- 
kin, somewhat  offensively  to  them,  would 
have  it ;  but  a  little  charity  might  have  sug- 
gested something  less  of  a  harsh  and  unre- 
lieved libel.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  can  easily  sacri- 
fice the  character  of  a  class  for  an  epigram, 
and  in  a  high-handed  manner  commit  the 
very  sin  for  which  he  is  reproving  others. 
After  all  this  expenditure  of  ink,  we  firmly 
believe  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  missed  the  main 
point.  It  is  simply  this,  that  no  State  Church 
can  be  self-governing,  and  this  implies  that  a 
hi^h  standard  of  discipline  cannot  be  main- 
tained. The  real  point  of  criticism,  there- 
fore, is  against  a  system  under  which,  in  spite 
of  general  tendency,  good  and  noble  men  have 
been  and  are  produced.  No  Church  system 
can  be  perfect,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  his  main  argument  would  lie 
against  any  one  of  them.  It  is  as  amusing  to 
see  how  Mr.  Ruskin  pours  out  his  theorizings 
without  any  idea  of  definite  applications, 
mixing  them  up  with  never  so  much  satire 
and  invective,  as  it  is  to  see  how  those  who  pro- 
fess to  reply  to  him  wander  aimlessly  hither 
and  thither  *  beating  the  air.'  We  honestly  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  consulted 
his  own  purpose  better  by  referring  those  con- 
cerned to  the  passages  in  his  former  books, 
which  embody  his  thoughts  on  the  subjects 
here  dealt  with.  It  is  long  since  we  gave  up 
hope  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  improvement  in  treating 
such  things,  and  there  is  some  pain  felt  in  the 
sense  of  reproof  that  comes  to  us  along  with 
the  thought  that  now  we  get  little  but  amuse- 
ment out  of  an  author  who  at  one  time  seriously 
taught  and  led  us.  The  volume  is  a  curiosity, 
and  in  this  respect  has  a  value,  but  no  more. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures :  Biology ,  Tranecenden- 
talismj  Orthodoxy^  Conscience^  Heredity,  Mar- 
riage,  Labour,  Socialism,  By  Josbph  Cook. 
Hodder  and    toughton. 

Popular  and  cheap  editions  of  Mr.  Cook's 
Lectures,  authorized  and  revised  by  the  author. 
Mr.  Cook  is  doing  a  unique  service  by  his 
lectures.  They  are  very  able  indeed — full  of 
reading,  thiaking,  fulness,  and  power,  some 
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desultoriness  and  inconsequence  notwithstand- 
ing. Whatever  faults  specialists  may  point 
out,  Mr.  Cook^s  lectures  accomplish  their 
great  religious  end — they  are  effectual  answers 
to  materialistic  infidelity.  The  type  and  get- 
up  of  this  edition,  which  is  very  cheap,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Province  of  Law  in  the  Fall  and  Recovery 
of  Man,  By  the  Rev.  John  Coofeb.  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

Jeiue  ChruVa  Mode  of  Presenting  Himself  to  the 
World  a  Proof  of  His  I>ivine  Mission,  By 
the  Rev.  John  Cooper.     Same  Publishers. 

8^  Sacrifice.  By  the  Rev.  John  Coofeb. 
Same  Publishers. 

Mr.  Cooper  is,  we  believe,  an  American 
clergyman,  possessing  considerable  vigour  of 
mind,  a  somewhat  philosophical  caste  of 
thought,  and  some  little  hardness  of  manner, 
so  that  his  books  are  somewhat  severe  reading. 
They  are  evidential  in  character.  Mr.  Cooper 
thinks  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  reasoned 
or  scientific  exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  We  should  have  thought 
that  Christian  apologists  had  really  left  but 
little  to  be  done  in  this  way.  He  thinks  that 
*  by  her  own  tests  and  methods  science  will 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  operations  of 
the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  of  man  are  just  as 
capable  of  investigation  as  are  the  movements 
of  physical  life  in  the  body.'  This  strikes  us 
to  DC  an  utter  misconception  of  the  proper 
sphere  and  necessary  limits  of  science,  by 
which  here  clearly  physical  science  is  meant. 
Physical  science  has  no  tests  or  methods  which 
she  can  apply  to  spiritual  life. 

In  the  book  on  Law  Mr.  Cooper  professes 
to  supply  the  science  of  Christianity,  and  he 
demonstrates  the  paramount  power  of  moral 
law  in  the  necessary  disabilities  of  sin,  and 
the  harmony  with  it  of  the  Christian  method 
of  salvation ;  but  are  not  these  the  common- 
places of  Christian  theology.  Indeed,  under 
forms  that  seem  novel  and  assume  to  be  logical, 
the  writer  puts  forth  a  good  many  truisms,  and 
propounds  as  something  like  discoveries  fami- 
liar conclusions.  Surely,  too,  something  more 
about  the  problem  of  evil  might  be  said  than 
we  find  on  p.  228,  where  moral  and  physical  dis- 
order are  confused  in  a  very  unscientific  way. 

Mr.  Cooper^s  books  contain  very  much  that 
is  true  and  important,  but  they  are  needlessly 
pretentious  in  ain^  and  donatio  in  method. 
They  produce  the  impression  of  a  smattering 
rather  than  of  a  profound  or  complete  philoso- 
phy. 

L'lmmortdliti  Conditionelle,  ou  La  Vie  en 
Christ.  Par  Edwabd  White.  Traduit 
par  Chables  Byse.  Paris:  Sandoz  et 
Fischbacher. 

It  cannot  fail  to  add  greatly  to  Mr.  White's 
satisfaction  with  the  reception  which  his  book 
has  met  with  from  his  own  countrymen  to 
find  that  it  has  been  regarded  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  worthy  of  translation  into  French.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  said  by  some  that  this  has 
been  done  by  advocates  of  these  views.  Grant- 
ing that  this  is  so,  it  will  not  detract  from 


their  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  and 
value  of  the  work.  That  the  author  of  ^  Life 
in  Christ'  is  held  by  some  of  the  leading 
minds  of  the  continent  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
exponents  of  this  doctrine  is  clearly  set  forth 
by  the  translator  in  the  reasons  assigned  for 
undertaking  the  task.  Mr.  Byse — and  we  may 
include  also  Dr.  Petavel — gives  prominence  to 
the  following  points.  (1)  That  this  treatise 
is  the  fairest  in  argument  and  most  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  sound  exegesis  and  the 
analogy  of  nature.  (2)  That  it  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  complete  in  its  treatment 
of  the  subject — combining  the  doctrinal  and 
practical,  and  thereby  constituting -a  grand 
treatise  on  Christian  doctrine.  (3)  That  it  is 
pre-eminent  on  the  ground  of  its  reverence  for 
the  supernatural  in  scripture  and  for  the  cau- 
tion and  prudence  with  which  it  educes  and 
develops  its  facts.  (4)  That  it  stands  unique 
in  its  scientific  character,  especially  in  its  dis- 
cussion of  biological  problems.  And  lastly, 
that  it  presents  the  fullest  exhibition  of  the 
genetical  issues  of  the  doctrine  of  conditional 
immortality.  The  translator,  who  ought  to 
be  a  competent  judge,  predicts  for  it  in  its 
new  form  a  wide  circulation. 

The  work  is  not,  however,  strictly  speaking, 
a  translation,  but,  what  in  our  opinion  is  de- 
cidedly better,  an  adaptation  and  abridgment 
rendered  into  genuine  French.  The  transla- 
tor and  editor,  Mr.  Byse,  has  greatly  reduced 
the  size  of  the  work  by  removing  unnecessary 
quotations,  reducing  the  number  of  illustra- 
tions, and  condensing,  the  arguments,  and  yet 
without  omitting  a  single  important  idea  or 
even  a  striking  expression.  In  all  this  the 
translator  has  acted  with  scrupulous  fidelity, 
and  the  work  is,  in  our  opinion,  improved  as 
far  as  ordinary  readers  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Byse  has  secured  throughout  the  counsel  and 
aid  of  Mr.  Petavel-OlUff. 

The  Tone  and  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
on  Certainty  in  BeUgion.  Being  the  Mer- 
chants' Lecture  for  October,  1880.  By 
Edwabd  White.     Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  White  inaugurated  his  function  as  Mer- 
chants' Lecturer  by  these  four  admirable  dis- 
courses on  the  possibility  and  methods  of 
certainty  in  Religious  Belief;  dealing  chiefiy 
with  the  fact  and  tone  of  certainty  in  the  New 
Testament  writers,  and  the  basis  of  it;  and 
this  in  respect,  first,  to  miraculous  facts,  next, 
to  Christian  doctrine,  and  next,  to  personal 
salvation.  The  lectures  strike  out  many  in- 
teresting lines  of  evidence.  They  are  an  en- 
forcement of  Bishop  Butler's  common-sense 
positions,  thjit  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
accounting  for  Christianity  is  to  accept  it  as 
true.  It  is  a  valuable  little  book  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  thoughtful  inquirers  about 
Christianity,  or  such  as  are  disturbed  by  mo- 
dern objections  to  it. 

The  Gospel  Miracles,  in  their  relation  to  Christ 
and  to  Christianity.  By  Williah  M.  Tat- 
LOB,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York. 

Dr.   William    Taylor's    writings   are  well 
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pitched  to  suit  the  average  comprehension  of 
thinking  minds.  They  are  neither  abstruse 
nor  common-place ;  the  argument  is  lifted  up 
to  the  proper  elevation,  and  yet  at  no  part  is 
it  transcendental.  Clearness  of  conception, 
lind  aptness,  sometimes  tartness,  of  expression 
are  combined  with  simplicity,  so  that  the  air 
never  becomes  murky  around  either  himself 
or  his  readers.  He  is  up  to  the  mark  in  pre- 
senting a  good  life-picture  of  his  subject, 
leaning  in  his  descriptions  more  to  the  popular 
pole  than  to  the  technical,  and  the  account  is 
never  weighted  with  redundance  of  verbiage, 
but  the  ground  is  always  elastic  under  his  foot. 
He  has  also  great  litheness  of  mental  move- 
ment, and  can  follow  the  undulations  of  his 
subject  with  great  precision. 

In  these  lectures,  delivered  by  request  at 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  ne  aims 
at  giving  a  useful  rather  than  a  recondite  ex- 
position of  the  ffospel  miracles.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago  he  published  a  book  on  '  The  Mira- 
cles— Helps  to  Faith,*  and  the  present  volume 
contains  substantially  the  same  line  of  thought 
somewhat  more  matured.  The  old  arguments 
are  set  forth  in  new  lights,  and  are  felt  to  be 
very  cogent,  when  so  pitluly  stated.  We  re- 
gret that  he  takes  so  little  notice  of  that  phase 
of  the  subject  which  is  so  important  at  the 
present  time,  the  attack  made  by  the  advocates 
of  positive  science  on  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
as  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  two  great 
principles  of  Evolution  and  the  Conservation 
of  Energy,  which,  it  is  contended,  make  mi* 
racles  an  impossibility..  But  the  argument  is 
•everywhere  forcibly  put,  and  the  reasoning  is 
incisive  and  conclusive. 

The  Higher  Criticism  cmd  the  Bible.  A  Manual 

for  Students.      By  William  B.   Boycb, 

Wesleyan  Minister.    Wesleyan  Conference 
Office. 

This  is  a  most  useful  book  for  those  who 
wish  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  battle 
going  on  at  the  present  hour  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  criticism.  The  author  has  shown  in- 
domitable industry  in  the  collection  of  his 
materials,  and  has  put  a  large  amount  of  well- 
digested  and  strictly  relevant  matter  into  a 
small  space.  It  is  not  only  his  marvellous 
perseverance  in  garnering  up  so  much  that  is 
helpful  to  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of 
the  subject  that  strikes  the  reader,  but  none 
of  the  witnesses  are  called  in  unnecessarily, 
and  the  testimony  of  each  has  a  definite  bear- 
ing in  establishing  the  position  which  he 
wishes  to  make  out.  Hence  a  volume  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  dry  as  a  collection 
of  critical  details,  wears  a  fresh  and  agreeable 
aspect  throughout. 

The  treatment  is  judicious  both  in  the  selec- 
tion of  points  to  bring  before  the  student  and 
in  the  manner  of  handling  them.  A  more 
perfect  unity  of  arrangement  would  be  an  ad- 
Tanta^e ;  and  though  the  ornamental  is  out  of 
place  in  such  a  book,  a  little  attention  might 
have  been  ^ven  to  perspective  in  the  placing 
of  the  topics  and  the  arguments.  But  the 
author  travels  over  too  lar^e  a  field  for  a 
«mall  duodecimo.     His  aim  is  to  present  us 


with  a  vidimus  of  the  controversy  in  its  Pro- 
tean phases  to  which  the  higher  criticism  has 
given  rise  in  accounting  for  the  composing  of 
the  different  books  of  Scripture.  He  rightly 
draws  the  line  at  the  outset  between  the  two 
schools  of  criticism — the  old  evidential  school, 
which  rests  its  faith  chiefiy  on  testimony,  and 
the  school  of  the  higher  criticism,  which  trusts 
mainly  to  a  certain  intuitive  power  of  per- 
ception that  men  of  high  gifts  and  superior 
scholarship  profess  to  have,  and  bv  which  they 
think  they  can  make  out  a  g^reat  deal  from  the 
internal  evidence.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  old  lines 
of  faith  and  reason. 

Mr.  Boyce  dates  the  starting-point  of  the 
higher  criticism  from  the  time  of  Astruc,  the 
French  physician,  who  first  propounded  the 
theory  of  the  Elohist  and  Jeh ovist  documents, 
along  with  certain  others — some  say  twelve 
documents  in  all — from  which  Moses  compiled 
the  Pentateuch.  These  documents,  written 
by  unknown  authors,  in  different  styles,  got 
hopelessly  confused,  so  that  the  pages  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  mottled  all  over  with  different 
styles,  like  a  piece  of  artificial  mosaic  work; 
and  the  work  of  the  higher  critics  is  to  deter- 
mine to  which  unknown  author  this  or  that 
fragment  belongs,  whether  to  the  Elohist,  the 
Jehovist,  the  Elohist  junior,  the  Redactor, 
the  Deuteronomist,  or  the  Levitical  legislators. 
Mr.  Boyce  is  specially  successful  in  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  this  theory,  as  the  critics  at- 
tempt to  carry  it  out.  Throughout  the  book 
the  author  fairly  and  clearly  states  every  point, 
and  holds  the  balance  even  between  the  value 
of  the  theories  which  he  notices.  We  regard 
him  as  a  safe  guide  through  the  labyrinths  of 
rationalistic  criticism. 

The  Englishman's  Bible,  dhe.  By  Thomas 
Newbuby.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode ;  S. 
W.  Partridge  and  Co. 

The  labour  expended  in  producing  this 
kind,  and  doubtful  as  regaros  utility.  The 
volume  is  gigantic  in  quantity,  mechanical  in 
author's  energies,  if  not  wasted,  might  have 
been  applied  to  more  important  subjects.  It 
is  with  reluctance  that  we  give  utterance  to 
such  an  opinion,  for  we  have  no  doubt  the 
author  honestly  thinks  that  he  is  rendering 
important  service  to  his  generation.  The 
scholarship  displayed  in  the  work  before  us 
is  decidedly  feeble,  and  the  philology  defec- 
tive. We  would  adduce  as  a  specimen  his 
explanation  of  the  name  Jehovah.  *  JEHO- 
VAH or  YE-HOV-AH,  is  a  compound  of 
three  Hebrew  words,  YEH-yeh,  **He  will 
be,"  hOVe,  ** being,"  hah -yAH,  **He  was." 
Taking  the  first  three  letters  of  **yeh-yeh," 
YEH,  the  two  middle  letters  of  **  hove,"  OV, 
and  the  last  two  of  "hah-yah,"  AH,  we  have 
YEH-OV-AH.  Yehovah,  or  Jehovah.  He 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come.*  The  sacredness  of  the  name  prevents 
us  from  dealing  with  the  above  explanation 
as  it  deserves.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
remind  our  readers  of  conundrums  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  The  author  also  seems  to 
take  the  plural  Elohim  as  descriptive  of  the 
triune  God.     Further,   in  looking  over  his 
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illustration  of  the  complicated  system  of 
annotation,  we  have  been  led  to  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Newbury  is  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  the  article  is  but  prefixed  to  a  noun 
in  the  construct  state.  The  grammatical  ex- 
planations generally  are  open  to  serious  criti- 
cism, but  this  may  be  regarded  in  a  great 
measure  as  a  condescension  to  the  ignorance 
of  his  readers  rather  than  as  a  manifestation 
of  his  own.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  a  lan- 
guage like  Hebrew,  which  differs  so  entirely 
from  the  English  in  tenses,  idioms,  and 
especially  the  employment  of  the  article, 
such  a  work  as  the  present  is  likely  to  lead 
the  man  of  one  language  astray.  If  the  origi- 
nal language  coincided  in  idiom  and  struc- 
ture with  his  own,  such  a  work  would  be 
agreeable,  and  might  be  helpful;  but  when 
such  is  not  the  case,  it  may  indulge  his  fancy, 
but  can  never  enlarge  his  real  knowledge  of 
the  original  document.  His  wisest  course 
will  be  to  peruse  a  faithful  translation  of  it 
into  his  own  tongue.  We  have  confined  our 
remarks  chiefly  to  the  Old  Testament;  but 
the  author's  treatment  of  the  New  is  open  to 
similar  criticism,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent;  take,  for  example,  the  derivations, 
synonyms,  and  the  'graphic  scheme  of  the 
Greek  prepositions  as  viewed  according  to  the 
idea  of  geometrical  relationship.^  The  gene- 
ral information  respecting  weights,  measures, 
&c.,  cannot  give  this  volume  a  special  claim 
on  the  reader's  attention,  since  it  is  contained 
in  almost  every  work  on  the  subject. 

A  Popular  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences. 
By  John  Kennedy,  M.A.,  D.D.  Part  I. 
Theism  and  Related  Subjects.  Sunday 
School  Union. 

Dr.  Kennedy's  clear  head,  wide  reading, 
and  lucid  method  of  exposition  fit  him  for 
dealing  with  the  popular  infidelity  of  the 
day,  as  in  many  ways  he  has  dealt  with  it, 
He  here  concerns  himself  with  the  general 
evidence  of  theism  as  preparatory  to  the 
special  evidence  of  Christianity.  His  expo- 
sition is  a  medium  between  the  bareness  of 
mere  outline  and  the  fulness  of  exhaustive 
exposition.  In  a  series  of  seven  chapters 
he  deals  with  the  great  problems  involved 
in  the  idea  and  afiirmation  of  a  God,  and 
especially  with  modern  theories  of  atheism, 
pantheism,  agnosticism,  materialism,  &c.  A 
better  handbook  for  the  theistic  questions  of 
the  day  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  deals 
not  only  with  anti-theistic  ideas,  but  with  the 
forms  in  which  modern  thinkers  present  them. 

The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  By  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheynb,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

The  commentary  of  which  this  volume  is 
the  concluding  portion  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  patient  and  careful  study  devoted  to 
the  Isaianic  prophecies,  and  we  regard  it  as 
in  many  respects  the  most  important  contri- 
bution of  its  class  which  ever  issued  from 
the  English  press.  More  than  twelve  years 
ago  a  small  pamphlet  was  published  by  the 
author,  entitled  *•  Notes  and  Criticisms  on  the 
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Hebrew  Text  of  Isaiah,'  which,  by  its  inde- 
pendence and  originality,  fully  established 
the  qualifications  of  the  writer  for  his  task, 
and,  if  we  remember  aright,  he  indicated  then 
the  method  he  has  since  so  successfully  pur- 
sued. Ten  years  ago  a  small  volume,  entitled 
*  The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronologically  Ar- 
ranged,' wks  heartily  welcomed  by  many  on 
account  of  the  admirable  summary  it.  pre- 
sented of  the  results  of  recent  inquiries  into 
the  authorship  and  compositions  of  these 
prophecies,  and  made  them  wishful  to  see  the 
completion  of  the  larger  work  of  which  it 
was  a  fragment.  The  translation  aimed  at 
transferring  into  English  the  full  meaning  of 
the  original.  And  the  short  notes  reveaied 
deep  sympathy  and  reverence  for  these  pro- 
phetic oracles,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
prophetic  literature,  combined  with  philolo- 
gical accuracy.  The  present  work  differs  in 
several  important  features  from  its  predecessor 
and  herald.  Ten  years'  study  have  caused 
great  changes  not  simply  in  the  details,  but 
in  the  essential  character  of  the  work.  The 
standpoint  is  scarcely  the  same.  The  differ- 
ent prophecies  are  not  arranged  chronologi- 
cally, the  order  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  text 
and  the  Authorized  Version.  Ten  years  ago 
the  author  emphatically  adopted  the  new  view 
of  double  authorship,  which  he  has  abandoned 
for  a  more  satisfactory  one.  The  commentary 
is  much  fuller  as  well  as  more  valuable  and 
instructive.  The  translation  is  much  more 
independent,  and  scarcely  a  line  of  it  remains 
unchanged.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we 
had  space  to  give  instances  of  these  devia- 
tions. Many  readers  of  the  volume  of  1870 
will  be  astonished  at  the  pages  in  which  the 
author  so  reluctantly  and  frankly  describes 
how  he  was  '  surprised  '  into  accepting  a  *  defi- 
nitely Christian  interpretation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  into  believing  that  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets  foreshadow  special  circum- 
stances in  the  life  of  Christ,  as  well  as  His 
Divine  nature  and  vicarious  sufferings.'  In 
fact  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  present  work  is  different 
from  the  preceding.  Some,  we  fear,  will  put 
this  down  to  the  hopeless  condition  of  Semitic 
studies,  and  others  will  regard  it  in  the  light 
of  retrogression.  Those  who  are  capable  of 
judging  will  not  regard  it  as  the  result  of  the 
uncertainty  of  grammatical  and  logical  crite- 
ria, but  of  honest  research  combined  with  more 
mature  judgment  and  riper  scholarship. 

The  commentary  before  us  differs  from  all 
other  productions  of  English  scholarship; 
firstly,  by  a  more  complete  mastery  of  all  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  the  smallest  mono- 
graphs not  excepted;  secondly,  by  a  free 
acceptance  of  the  contributions  of  Assyrian 
discoveries ;  and  thirdly,  by  a  frank  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  infiuence  of  the  views  and 
beliefs  of  surrounding  nations  upon  Old  Tes- 
tament ideas.  This  constitutes  an  important 
advance  in  the  right  direction,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  benefit 
to  Old  Testament  exegesis. 

Mr.  Cheyne's  standpoint  is  that  philological 
and  Christian  interpretation  can  be  honestly 
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combined  without  any  unworthy  or  detrimen- 
tal compromise.  While  believing  in  a  defi- 
nitely  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  holds  that  it  should  be  based 
entirely  upon  the  grammatical  and  lexical 
meaning.  He  has  honestly  attempted  to 
carry  into  practice  what  is  generally  admitted 
in  theory,  viz.,  the  full  supremacy  of  gram- 
mar and  lexicon.  He  expresses  himself  as 
having  an  unfeigned  horror  of  giving  the 
slightest  stretch  to  a  word  or  construction  in 
-deference  to  theological  preconceptions.  He 
has  quoted  the  original  to  seek  its  meaning 
and  not  to  search  for  a  support  of  his  own 
prejudgment.  Those  who  do  not  know  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  Divine  oracles 
will  construe  his  caution  and  self-restraint 
into  timidity.  We  trust  the  spirit  and  atti- 
tude of  the  author  will  have  a  healthful  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  hasty  conclusions  and 
dogmatic  utterances  common  to  different 
schools  of  exegesis. 

While  the  critical  and  exe^etical  notes  are 
instructive  and  valuable  in  difficult  or  dis- 
puted passages,  the  main  interest  centres  in 
the  illustrative  essays  appended  to  the  second 
volume,  for  it  is  here  that  most  of  the  prob- 
lems suggested  by  the  Isaianic  prophecies  are 
worked  out.  Here  it  will  be  most  clearly 
seen,  that  the  author's  spiritual  experience 
has  changed  as  well  as  his  critical  views.  Ko 
Biblical  student  can  afford  to  pass  them  over, 
and  if  in  some  instances  he  should  disagree 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author, 
he  will  always  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  honest,  able,  and  independent.  This 
fine  commentary  deserves,  and  will  command, 
the  careful  attention  of  all  Biblical  students. 

English  Philosophers,  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
By  W.  H.  T.  MoNCK,  M.A.  Sampson  Low 
and  Go. 

The  growing  interest  in  philosophy  which 
18  proved  by  the  daily  multiplying  series  of 
publications  intended  to  popularize  its  study 
18  itself  a  gratifsring  fact.  There  is  a  danger, 
however,  that  in  the  attempt  to  supply  pleas- 
ing expositions  there  may  be  a  sacrifice  of  the 
substance.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  philosophy  in  its  highest  sense  can  never 
be  really  made  popular.  The  philosopher, 
like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made ;  and  unless 
there  be  original  aptitude  for  abstract  thought, 
it  is  questionable  if  any  amount  of  study  will 
ever  implant  the  taste  without  which  it  must 
be  mere  drudgery.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Pro- 
fessor Monck  that  he  has  not  attempted  to 
make  the  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton — ^the  first  subject  of  the 
present  series — merely  popular.  The  object 
of  the  editor  of  the  series  is,  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  *  to  lay  before  the  reader  what  each 
English  philosopher  thought  and  wrote  about 
the  problems  with  which  he  dealt,  not  what 
we  may  think  he  ou^ht  to  have  thought  and 
written.'  In  this  spirit  the  present  work  has 
evidently  been  written.  Evidently  the  writer 
has  worked  himself  thoroughly  into  Hamilton's 
points  of  view,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  repro- 
duce the  salient  lines  of  his  thinking.  With 
all  his  admiration,  however,  for  the  Scottish 


thinker,  he  has  not  been  able  to  succeed  in 
imparting  unity  or  consistency  to  either  his 
metaphysics  or  his  logic.  We  gladly  admit 
with  him  that  the  influence  of  Hamilton  was 
highly  stimulative,  though  we  may  doubt  if 
this  was  in  any  sense  due  to  the  *  incomplete- 
ness '  of  his  work.  This  *  incompleteness  '  was 
in  great  part  due  to  the  philosopher's  natural 
indolence,  which  Professor  Monck  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  in  the  brief  account  he  giyes 
of  his  life.  But  there  was  more  than  *  incom- 
pleteness,' there  was  often  absolute  contradic- 
tion. No  ingenuity  will  ever  reconcile  Ha- 
milton's natural  realism  with  his  doctrine  of 
the  relativity  of  knowledge;  and  his  doctrine 
of  substance  was  directly  at  variance  with  his 
most  cherished  opinions  regarding  the  con* 
ditions  under  which  we  acquire  knowledge. 
When  Professor  Monck  therefore  assumes 
that  Hamilton  did  solve  the  problem  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  he  treads  questionable 
ground,  which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  a  field  of  fierce  controversy.  We  mention 
this  point,  because  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
significantly  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
exposition  before  us.  Professor  Monck  has 
allowed  his  conviction  as  to  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Hamilton  and  the  undoubtedly  stimu- 
lative infiuence  of  his  philosophical  work 
to  blind  him  to  the  fundamental  insufiOi- 
ciency  of  his  philosophy,  as  a  serious  essay 
at  the  consistent  solution  of  the  great  prob^ 
lems  with  which  it  deals.  He  certainly 
allows  that  Hamilton  had  'not  worked  out 
his  theory '  of  substance ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  problem  which  he  did  work  out.  His 
was  a  vast  intelligence,  but  it  was  encumbered 
by  the  li^eight  of  learning  which  had  been 
laboriously  acquired,  and  was  never  *  lightly ' 
worn,  as  the  Poet  Laureate  says  was  the  case 
with  another  thinker-^who  bore  all  his  weight 
of  learning  *  lightly  like  a  flower.'  Hamilton 
will  continue  to  infiuence  students,  and  his 
ideas  will  continue  full  of  suggestiveness; 
but  we  doubt  if  his  works  even  now  are  read 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago ;  and  we  fear 
they  are  likely  to  be  less  read  as  time  goes  on. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  ever  occupy  high  rank 
among  English  philosophers,  and  he  is  de- 
serving, therefore,  of  a  prominent  place  in  a 
series  like  the  present. 

Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Headers, 
Edited  by  Professor  William  Knioht. 
Descartes,  By  J.  Mahapfy.  Butler,  By 
W.  Lucas  Collins.  Berkeley.  By  Pro- 
fessor Frasbr.  Edinburgh :  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  undertaken  a  com- 
prehensive and  what  should  prove  both  a 
usefub  and  remunerative  work  in  determining 
to  bring  out  a  series  of  *  Philosophical  Classics 
for  English  Readers.'  Their  *  Greek  and 
Roman  Classics  for  English  Readers '  were  a 
conspicuous  success,  and  induced  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  *  Foreign  European 
Classics.'  They  have  made  a  further  exten- 
sion of  their  original  plan  in  the  series  now 
before  us,  which  is  to  include  sketches  of  the 
lives  and  systems  of  the  principal  philosophi- 
cal writers  of  modem  Europe,  from  Bacon  to 
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Descartes  onwards.  In  Professor  Knight  they 
have  secured  a  skilful  and  competent  editor, 
whose  catholic  sympathies  and  generous  in- 
stincts will  find  fitting  scope  In  the  work  he 
has  undertaken,  and  who  may  be  relied  on 
not  to  pass  through  his  hands  work  that  will 
be  in  any  sense  of  a  sectarian  or  partizan 
order.  The  catholicity  of  his  aims  is  seen  by 
the  terms  in  which  he  describes  his  enterprize. 
Whether  or  not  there  be  that  growing  interest 
in  philosophy  on  which  he  counts,  whether 
or  not  he  will  be  able  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  *  the  general  reader '  in  philosophical  lite- 
rature, we  may  expect  that  he  will  supply 
sketches  of  the  lives  and  systems  of  the  great 
thinkers  who  have  handed  on  the  torch  of 
thought  that  will  prove  as  instructive  as  they 
may  be  made  suggestive.  He  will  be  guided, 
as  we  conceive,  by  the  idea  of  the  *  genetic ' 
character  of  modern  philosophy.  The  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  thinkers  have  often 
played  a  great  part  in  determining  their 
thoughts.  But  we  must  know  the  conditions 
under  which  they  grappled  with  the  problems 
of  philosophy  if  we  are  to  understand  them, 
and  therefore  it  is  essential  to  show  how  they 
received  these  from  their  predecessors,  in  order 
to  discern  the  additions  they  made  in  handing 
them  on  to  their  successors,  and  thus  to  illus- 
trate *  what  they  contributed  to  the  increasing 
purpose  of  the  world^s  thought  and  its  organic 
development.'  The  idea  of  a  History  of 
Philosophy  unfolded  genetically  through  the 
labours  of  the  great  system-makers  ought  to 
prove  a  very  fertile  one;  and  we  doubt  not 
this  will  be  found  here  to  be  the  case.  The 
series  aptly  begins  with  Descartes,  whose  life 
and  works,  under  the  skilful  expository  treat- 
ment of  Ftofessor  Mahaffy,  are  made  mutu- 
ally to  throw  light  on  each  other.  Professor 
Mahaffy  is  himself  a  philosophical  expert,  and 
he  has  followed  with  much  carefulness  on  the 
lines  which  the  editor  of  the  series  has  laid 
down.  The  life  and  the  writings  dovetail 
into  and  cast  light  upon  each  other.  Pro- 
fessional philosophers  may  possibly  desiderate 
in  his  treatment  of  his  subject  that  thorough 
discussion  of  the  purely  philosophical  idea 
which  we  should  have  lookod  for.  But  it  is 
not  for  professional  philosophers  that  this 
series  is  chiefly  intended.  If  it  supplies  the 
general  reader  with  ample  and  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  the  chief  philosophical 
writers,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose ;  and 
this  is  done  very  ably  and  very  carefully  here 
in  regard  to  Descartes.  Amongst  thpse  to 
follow  are  Berkeley,  Fichte,  Hume,  Haniilton, 
Bacon,  Hegel,  Hobbes,  Kant,  Spinoza,  and 
Yigo,  all  in  the  hands  of  admirable  writers, 
who  may  be  trusted  to  do  for  their  respective 
subjects  what  has  been  done  for  Descarles  by 
Professor  Mahaflfy. 

This  is  an  admirably  lucid  sketch  of  the 
life,  character,  and  work  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  *  Analogy.'  Mr.  Collins  has 
been  always  careful  to  remember  that  what  is 
expected  of  him  is  interpretation  and  exposi- 
tion, not  a  treatise  supplying  his  own  views 
upon  Bishop  Butler's  opinions.  And  the  in- 
terpretation and  exposition  are.  so  skilfully 
dovetailed  here  with  the  biography  that — as 


is  the  design  of  the  series  of  which  the  volume 
is  a  member — each  throws  light  upon  the 
other.  Dr.  Knight  shows  the  catholicity  of 
his  judgment  in  matters  philosophical  by  in- 
cluding Butler  among  English  philosophers. 
There  was  nothing  in  him  that  is  akin  to,  or 
in  common  with,  the  philosophy  of  modern 
transcendentalism;  for  Butler  was  always 
cleai'  and  always  practical.  But  that  he  was 
a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term 
will  not  be  doubted  by  any  whose  views  are 
not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  special  school. 
He  carried  a  stage  further  the  great  lines  of 
philosophical  thought  as  applied  to  the  prob- 
lems of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Thought 
to  him  was  the  instrument,  not  the  object  of 
investigation;  the  means,  not  the  end.  He 
applied  it,  inductively,  within  the  sphere  to 
which  he  specially  devoted  himself,  and  was 
a  true  disciple  of  the  Father  of  Inductive 
Philosophy.  Like  him,  he  discerned,  as  if 
instinctively,  the  limits  within  which  alone 
thought  could  legitimately  operate.  With 
the  modesty  of  true  genius,  he  recognized 
that  the  ingenious  reasoning  set  forth  by  him 
with  so  much  power  and  force  could  never 
produce  convictions  of  absolute  certainty. 
The  interest  to  be  attained  is  a  feeling  of  the 
high  degree  of  probability  attaching  to  the 
argument  from  analogy.  But  intellectual 
probability  may  confirm,  if  it  cannot  create, 
moral  assurance — ^the  presumption  as  to  things 
unseen,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  logical 
demonstration,  which  in  theological  langua^ 
is  called  faith.  Nothing  more  than  that  is 
attainable,  and  it  may  be  that  no  more  is  de- 
sirable. In  these  days  some  presumptuous 
scientists  may  sneer  at  Butler  and  the  '  Ana- 
logy,' but  it  is  only  because  they  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  nature  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth.  Far  from  the  line  of  reasoning 
form  analogy  being  exhausted,  we  believe 
that  in  its  extension  and  its  correctivity  and 
adaptation  to  the  larger  results  attained  in 
our  day  by  modern  science,  lies  the  true  sphere 
of  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  *  things  unseen 
and  eternal. '  Butler  suggested  the  true  sphere 
an4  scope  of  such  reasoning  when  he  pointed 
out  that  demonstrable  knowledge  of  such 
things  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
nature  and  ordeal  of  man  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation; and  from  this  hypothesis  raised  by 
probable  reasoning  to  a  high  degree  of  moral 
force,  derived  additional  support  from  the 
results  attained  by  process  of  induction.  The 
student  must  study  Butler  in  his  own  works; 
but  he  could  not  do  better  than  commence  his 
study  of  him  by  careful  perusal  of  this  very 
excellent  sketch  of  the  man  and  his  works. 

No  living  man,  or  none  at  all  events  who 
has  made  himself  articulately  known  to  his 
fellows,  is  perhaps  so  well  able  to  give  in- 
struction about  Berkeley  and  the  Berkeleian 
philosophy  as  Professor  Fraser.  He  may  be 
said,  in  a  sense,  to  have  given  his  life  to  un- 
ravelling all  the  intricacies  or  only  half-revela- 
tions that  have  come  down  to  us  regarding 
the  good  bishop  himself  and  regarding  his 
thoughts  on  matters  philosophical.  In  the 
splendid  edition  of  Berkeley's  works  given  to 
the  world  some  few  years  ago  we  have  an  en- 
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during  monument  from  Professor  Fraser^s 
pen,  and  through  his  unwearied  diligence,  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  English  idealist.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  therefore  to  ask  the  edi- 
tor of  Berkeley  to  prepare  a  little  work  on  his 
life  and  philosophy  on  the  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  in  this  series,  in  which  the  two 
might  be  made  to  illuminate  each  other. 
That  the  work  has  been  done  with  amplitude 
of  knowledge  scarcely  need  be  said.  The 
diligence  and  loving  care  with  which  Berke- 
ley's biographer  is  continuously  in  search  of 
new  materials  illustrative  of  his  philosopher, 
have  enabled  him  to  add  'important  new 
biographical  material,'  and  to  supply  an 
*  original  portrait  of  Berkeley  .  .  .  from  a 
picture  taken  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  his 
life  than  those  hitherto  published.'  The 
claim  of  this  little  book,  however,  is  of  much 
more  ambitious  order  than  to  present  new 
facts  or  new  material,  that  may  throw  light 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne.  *  This  volume, '  says  Professor  Fraser, 
in  the  preface,  '  is  an  attempt  to  present,  for 
the  first  time,  Berkeley's  philosophic  thought 
in  its  organic  unity.  The  thought  is  unfolded 
in  connection  with  his  personal  history,  and 
it  is  compared  with  the  results  of  later  philo- 
sophical endeavours,  including  those  of  chief 
scientific  and  theological  interest  at  the  pres- 
ent day.'  The  attempt  to  do  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  ingenious,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  student  of  philosophical 
thought.  But  he  will  not  have  read  long 
before  he  will  see  reason  for  suspecting  that 
Professor  Fraser,  in  his  zeal  and  abundant 
love  of  Berkeley,  has  read  into  him  and  his 
works  a  good  deal  more  than  the  philosopher 
himself  would  ever  have  discovered  there. 
When  we  find  Berkeley  connected  with  the 
genetic  history  of  philosophy,  not  merely  in 
the  common  recognized  order  through  Hume 
and  Locke,  but  with  E^nt  and  all  the  Ger- 
mans, and  later  with  the  Agnosticisms  and 
Rationalisms  and  Scepticisms  of  these  blind 
times  of  our  own,  we  begin  to  have  a  doubt 
that  his  zeal  and  love  carry  the  accomplished 
and  amiable  Professor  rather  too  far.  In  the 
*Siris,'  it  is  true,  are  glimpses  of  higher 
thoughts,  thoughts  which  harmonize  with  a 
system  of  ordered  Rationalism — or  Gnosti- 
cism, as  the  Professor  terms  it,  in  bitter  con- 
trast with  Agnosticism — as  these  are  with 
what  he  also  calls  faith.  But  to  discover  the 
seeds  of  these  differing  views  or  theories  of 
the  universe,  not  only  lying  interlocked  as  it 
were  in  the  suggestive  thought  of  the  good 
bishop,  but  associated  in  such  grand  way  as 
can  in  any  sense  be  termed  *  organic  unity, ' 
is  a  considerable  feat  in  philosophical  criti- 
cism, which,  as  seems  to  us,  requires  the 
exercise  of  what  Schelling  would  have  called 
the  philosophical  intuition  or  highly  philo- 
sophical imaginative  capability  for  devising 
abstract  thought.  However,  the  discovery 
gives  a  rotundity  and  completeness  to  the 
Berkeleian  essay  which,  if  not  absolutely  true 
to  nature,  gives  it  an  artistic  look  such  as 
will  attract  the  regards  of  many.  For  the 
rest,  the  setting  forth  of  the  real  elements  of 


Berkeleianism — what  Professor  Fraser  pon- 
derously calls  Pan -Phenomenalism — is  done 
here  with  amplitude  of  knowledge  and  order- 
liness of  connection,  which  enables  the  stu- 
dent who  knows  Berkeley  already  to  take  a 
clearer  bird's-eye  view  of  him.  But  the  book 
will  be  more  of  a  prize  to  the  already  instruct- 
ed philosophical  student  than  to  the  general 
public,  virishf ul  of  some  smattering  of  know- 
ledge in  philosophical  matters,  for  whom  this 
series  is  largely  intended. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Spence  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Exell. 
Judges.    Ruth.     C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Lord  A.  C.  Harvey,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  undertakes  the  general  e'xposition  of 
the  Book  of  Judges.  The  Introduction  is 
brief,  and  not  very  remarkable  for  its  con- 
tents, dealing  almost  exclusively  with  ques- 
tions of  chronology.  The  expository  notes 
claim  the  same  characterization.  They  deal 
feebly  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  text. 
Why  is  the  Syriac  followed  in  opposition  to 
all  other  authorities  in  chapter  iii.  24  ?  The 
difficulties  of  Samson's  history  are  passed 
over  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  the  state- 
ments of  the  text  being  little  more  than  para- 
phrased. The  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir  and  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Adeney  contribute  the  homily  outlines. 
Dr.  James  Morrison  deals  more  vigorously 
with  Ruth,  but  with  a  tendency  to  spiritualize 
that  in  exegesis  needs  restraining  with  a  strong 
hand.  He  rightly,  we  think,  conceives  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  book  to  be  the  religious- 
ness of  Ruth's  filial  piety,  and  thinks  the 
anonymous  author  to  have  been  '  a  true  lil- 
teraieur.'*  The  Introduction,  as  well  as  the 
Commentary,  is  vigorous  and  suggestive.  The 
Rev.  W.  M.  Statham  and  Professor  J.  S.  R. 
Thomson  supply  the  homilies.  For  those 
who  can  rightly  use  it  the  homiletic  section 
of  the  volume  will  be  very  suggestive. 

Studies  in  Deductive  Logic.  A  Manual  for 
Students.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevgns.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  book  for  students,  and  for  students 
only.  It  contains  a  carefully  arranged  ex- 
position of  the  peculiar  views  in  logic  which 
are  associated  with  the  name  of  Professor 
Jevons.  It  cannot  be  doubted  or  denied  that 
his  works  have  been  of  great  practical  service ; 
but  those  who  regard  the  writer  as  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  his  views  about  logic,  in- 
asmuch as  he  makes  it  so  much  of  a  merely 
mechanical  exercise,  will  not  esteem  the  value 
of  their  services  so  highly  as  his  many  ad- 
mirers do.  It  is  unfortunate  that  logicians 
have  so  little  good  to  say  of  each  other.  Pro- 
fessor  Jevons  is  no  exception ;  for  he  denies 
all  merit  to  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,, 
whose  admirers  fondly — in  his  day — supposed 
him  to  be  a  second  Aristotle.  Whether  the 
one  logician  or  the  other  be  right,  however^ 
the  thoughtful  reader  is  sure  to  find  abundant 
material  for  mental  exercises  of  a  highly  in- 
genious order  in  the  ^  Studies '  before  us ;  and 
to  that  class  of  students  oT  logic  the  book  maj 
be  very  heartily  commended. 
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Art.  L — Auffustodunum. 

(1)  Trtidttetion  des  DUcaurs  d'Eumhie,  Par 
M.  l'Abb6  Lendbiot  et  M.  I'Abb^  Rochet. 
Accompagii6e  du  Texte,  &c.,  &c.  Par  M. 
PAbb6  Rochet.  Publication  de  la  Soci€t6 
£duenne.    Autun.     1854. 

(2)  Cartulaire  de  V^glUe  d^AiUun.  Public 
par  A.  DB  Charmabsb.  Publication  de  la 
Soci6t6  £duenne.  Paris,  and  Autun.  1854.* 

It  is  not  very  many  years  since  we  set  forth 
the  claims  of  Angusta  Treverorum,  Trier, 
Treves,  of  its  history  and  of  its  monuments, 
to  the  study  of  those  whose  thoughts  lead 
them  to  the  transitional  ages  of  European 
history,  and  to  the  part  which  the  city  on 
the  Mosel,  the  dwelling-place  of  Gonstantine 
and  Yalentinian,  played  in  the  events  of 
those  stirring  times.f  From  Trier  we  may 
feel  almost  naturally  called  to  another  fa- 
mous Gaulish  city  with  which  Trier  is  in 
some  sort  brought  into  a  sisterly  relation. 
We  cannot  go  through  our  chief  authorities 
for  the  great  days  of  the  city  of  the  Treveri 
without  having  the  city  of  the  .^Edui  brought 
strongly  home  to  our  thoughts.     From  Au- 


*  These  two  volumes  are  among  the  many 
publications  of  an  active  local  society,  which 
still  cleaves  to  the  ancient  name  of  the  district 
which  is  the  scene  of  its  work.  We  can  bear 
witness,  by  experience  on  the  spot,  that  several 
others  of  the  JSduan  Society's  books  are  of  real 
use  in  working  out  ^Eduan  history  on  iSduan 
soil.  But,  alas,  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these  are  not  to  be  bou^t,  either  at  Autun  or 
seemingly  elsewhere.  Writing  away  from  Au- 
tun, we  have  been  confined  to  such  help  as  was 
to  be  ffot  from  the  two  whose  names  we  have 
copied. 

t  See  British  Quarterlt  Review,  No. 
cxziii.,  reprinted  in  'Historical Essays.'  Third 
Series. 
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gusta  Treverorum  by  the  Mosel  we  are 
taught  to  look  to  Augustodunum  by  the  far 
smaller  and  less  famous  Arroux.  And  from 
both,  in  the  days  of  their  common  glory,  we 
are  further  led  to  cast  our  eyes  over  a  far 
wider  space,  even  to  the  distant  lUyrian  land 
whence  in  that  age  came  forth  the  chosen 
rulers  of  mankind.  Our  thoughts  fiit  to  and 
fro  between  Trier  and  Autun,  they  flit  from 
both  to  Naissus  and  Salona,  when  an  orator 
from  the  banks  of  the  Arroux  sets  forth  by 
the  banks  of  the  Mosel  how  much  both  the 
city  of  his  birth  and  the  city  of  his  sojourn 
owed  to  Gassars  and  Augusti  from  beyond 
the  Hadriatic.  Trier  is  the  city  of  the  pane- 
gyrists ;  but  one  of  the  chief  of  the  pane- 
gyrists, if  he  spoke  at  Trier,  came  from 
Autun,  and  made  Autun  his  theme  rather 
than  Trier.  We  thus  get  pictures  of  the 
two  cities  in  the  same  age,  the  age  which 
was  the  most  flourishing  of  all  ages  for  the 
city  of  the  Treveri,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  time  of  renewed  splendour  for  the 
city  of  the  .^Edui.  Eumenius,  Athenian  by 
descent,  but  by  birth,  by  education,  by  local 
feeling,  a  loyal  son  of  Autun,  came  to  Trier^ 
as  the  imperial  city  of  the  West,  to  plead 
for  his  native  city,  to  return  thanks  for  good 
deeds  done  to  his  native  city,  to  set  forth 
the  praises  of  the  princes  by  whom  his 
native  city  had  been  brought  back  to  some- 
what of  the  flourishing  state  from  which  she 
had  been  lately  cast  down.  Two  generations 
of  the  Flavian  house  listened  to  the  honeyed 
words  of  the  orator  whose  heart,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  professed  to  be 
lifted  up  with  joy  because  Augustodunum 
had  for  a  moment  changed  its  name  to 
Flavia.  Eumenius  came  to  speak  the  pane- 
gyric of  the  elder  Gonstantius,  while  he  still 
held  only  the  rank  of  Gsesar.    The  Gsesar 


Augustodunum. 


July 


could  not  be  praised  withoat  addiog  the 
praises  of  his  father  the  Augustus,  and  the 
Augustus  of  the  West  could  not  be  praised 
without  adding  the  praises  of  the  mightier 
Augustus  of  the  East,  whose  will  alone  had 
called  the  other  princes  of  the  Boman  world 
into  their  Imperial  being.     The   orator  of 
Autun  pays  his  homage  to  Constantius  at 
Trier ;  but  he  must  also  pay  his  homage  to 
Maximian,  the  official  chief  of  his  own  ruler, 
and  to  Diocletian,  father  and  lord  of  all. 
Thus,  as  we  trace  out  the  great  works  of 
Boman  power  at  Autun,  memory  makes  its 
way  by  only  a  few  stages,  not  only  to  the 
Black  Gate  of  Trier,  but  to  the  columns  of 
Herculius  at  Milan  and  to  the  arcades  of 
Jovius  by  the  Dalmatian   shore.     As  the 
j£duan  orator  had  come  to  praise  the  father, 
so  he  came  on  the  same  ground  to  praise  his 
yet  more  famous  son.     Constantine,  already 
Augustus  but  not  sole  Augustus,  lord  of 
York  and  Trier  but  not  yet  lord  of  Bome, 
listened,  perhaps  with  equal  good  will,  to 
the  discourse  which  set  forth  his  merits  as 
the  second  founder  of  the  j£duan  Flavia, 
and  to  the  discourse  which  hailed  the  return 
to  good  old  Boman  ways,  as  the  Treveran 
amphitheatre  beheld  his  Frankish   captives 
helpless  in  the  jaws  of  the  wild  beasts.* 
The  future  founder  of  a  new  and  Christian 
Bome,   the    future    president  of  the  first 
cecum enical  synod  of  the  Church,  was  then 
satisfied  to  be  addressed  as  the  favourite  of 
Apollo  by  the  pagan  orator  who  returned 
thanks  for  the  restoration  of  a  pagan  city.f 
Trier  was  the  favoured  spot  which  rejoiced 
to  be  before  all  others  his  special  dwelling- 
place  ;|  but  Autun  too  had  once  at  least 
seen  his  face,  and  she  rejoiced  to  think  of 
his  bounty  and  to  remember  that  she  bore 
his  name.     The  elder  city   of  the  JSdui, 
Bibracte,  famed  in  the  days  of  the  first  CsBsar, 
had  been  honoured  witn  the  name  of  the 
Julii  of  the  elder  line.     So  had  Florence  by 
the  banks  of  Amo;   so  had  Pola  in  the 
Istrian  peninsula.    But  the  newer  city  of  the 
j£dui  had  now  a  name,  less  ancient,  but,  it 
is  implied,  more  glorious.     She   was  now 

*  See  the  passages  in  Eumenius*  Pane&rric  of 
Constantine,  11,  12,  commented  on  in  'Histori- 
cal Essays.'    Third  Series,  p.  120. 

t  The  reverence  of  Constantine  for  Apollo^ 
'Apollo  tuus' — comes  out  in  the  Panegyric,  21. 

i  Eumenius  begins  the  Gratiarum  Actio  with 
this  flourish:  'Si  Flavia  ^duorum,  tandem 
stemo  nomine  nuncupata,  sacratissime  Impe- 
rator,  commovere  se  funditus,  atque  hue  venire 
potuisset,  tota  profecto  coram  de  tuis  in  se 
maximis  pulcherrimisque  beneficiis  una  voce 
Joqueretur;  tibique  restitutori  suo.  imo,  ut 
(Terius  fatear,  con  di  tori,  in  ea  potissimum  ci  vi- 
tiate gratias  ageret,  cuius  earn  similem  facere 
.xoepisti.*  So  cap.  2:  'In  hac  urbe,  quas  adhuc 
assiduitate  prsBsenti®  tun  pree  ceteris  fniitur.' 


Flavia,  the  city  of  the  princes  who  had 
called  her  into  a  second  being.* 

The  discourses  of  this  courtly  orator, 
while  supplying  some  of  our  materials,  such 
as  they  are,  for  the  general  history  of  the 
time,  supply  our  very  best  materials  for  the 
local  history  of  his  own  city  in  the  days 
when  Augustodunum  rejoiced  to  be  called 
Flavia.  In  his  day,  in  his  pages,  Autun 
fully  makes  good  her  claim  to  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  same  group,  though  assuredly  the 
least  member  of  the  group,  with  Spalato, 
Trier,  and  Bavenna.  That  group  might 
fairly  be  looked  on  as  stretching  from  York 
to  Nikom^deia;  but  it  is  the  sisterhood  of 
Trier  and  Autun  which  is  naturally  the  theme 
of  the  j£duan  panegyrist  haranguing  in  the 
Treveran  palace.  The  bounty  of  Constan- 
tine had  enabled  Autun  to  put  on  the  like- 
ness of  Trier.  And  it  certainly  is  remarkable 
that,  among  all  the  cities  of  central  and 
norUiern  Gaul,  these  are  the  two  which  to 
this  day  stand  out  most  conspicuously  for 
the  number  and  grandeur  of  their  abiding 
Boman  buildings.  But  the  special  glory  of 
which  Autun  was  specially  to  boast  itself, 
the  possession  of  the  Flavian  name,  has 
utterly  passed  away ;  but  for  the  witness  of 
Eumenius  itself,  the  fact  might  have  been 
wholly  forgotten.  Autun  has  been  for  ages 
as  little  used  to  the  name  of  Flavia  as  Trier 
has  been  used  to  the  name  of  Augusta.  But, 
while  Trier  cast  aside  its  Imperial  title  alto- 
gether, Autun  threw  aside  a  later  Imperial 
title  to  fall  back  on  an  earlier  one,  which  has 
lived  on,  with  a  mere  contraction,  to  this 
day.  Augusta  Treverorum  has  for  ages 
been  simply  Treveris  or  Trier.  Augusto- 
dunum is  to  this  day  Autun,  And  the  dif- 
ference in  the  history  of  the  names  points  to 
some  important  differences  in  the  history  of 
the  two  cities. 

The  .^Edui,  friends  and  brothers,  as  they 
delighted  to  be  called,  of  the  Boman  people, 
held  the  highest  place  among  the  nations  of 
central  Oaul.  Their  friendship  and  brother- 
hood was  acknowledged  by  the  Bomans 
themselves.     It  was  a  special  badge  of  dis- 

*The  Gratiarum  Actio  ends  as  it  begins: 
'Omnium  sis  licet  dominus  urbium,  omnium 
nationum,  nos  tamen  etiam  nomen  accepimus 
tuum,  jam  non  antiquum.  Bibracte  quidem 
hue  usque  dicta  est  Julia,  Pola,  FlorenUa;  sed 
Flavia  est  ci vitas  JSduorum.' 

There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  disputing  over 
this  passage,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  *  Notice  Historique  sur  Autun, 
in  the  edition  of  Eumenius  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  M.  Bochet,  like  others  before  him, 
labours  hard  to  ^rove  that  Bibracte  was  called 
Pola  and  Florentia.  But  the  plain  meaning  is; 
'  Bibracte  may  be  Julia,  like  Pola  [Retas  Julia], 
Florence,  and  many  other  places.'  See  idao  the 
'  Becueil  des  Histoires  des  Gaules/  i.  24 
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tinGtioQ.     Rome  had  many  allies ;  the  .^Edai 
"were  her  only  brothers.*    The  brothers  of 
Bome  were  naturally  the  first  among  the 
nations  of  Gaul  to  find  their  way  into  the 
Koman  Senate.     Such  a  privilege  as  this  is 
naturally  made  the  most  of  by  the  .^Eduan 
orator  speaking  before  the  throne  of  Gon- 
stantine.      Rome  had    had   other  faithful 
allies ;  but  they  had  become  her  allies  from 
motives    of   self-interest      Saguntum    had 
sought  the  alliance  of  Rome  in  hopes  of  en- 
larging her  own  dominion  in  Spain.     Mas- 
silia  had   sought  it  in  hopes  of  winning 
Roman  protection  against  barbarian  neigh- 
bours.    The  Mamertinos  in  Sicily,  boasted 
children  of  Mars,  the  people  of  Ilios,  boasted 
metropolis  of  Rome,  had  striven  to  assert  a 
kindred  with  Rome  by  dint  of  cunningly  de- 
vised fables.     The  ^dui  alone  had,  neither 
out  of  fear  nor  out  of  flattery,  but  of  their 
own  free  will,  become  the  brethren  of  Rome 
on  equal  terms  by  willing  adoption.f     Rome 
and  Autun,  in  the  ideas  of  the  orator  of 
Autun,  were  sister  cities  of  equal  dignity. 
We  must  remember  that,  now  that  all  sub- 
jects of  the  Empire  were  alike  Romans,  the 
local  Rome  had  lost  somewhat  of  her  pre- 
eminence.    It  may  be  that  Eumenius  him- 
aelf  would  have  shrunk  from  uttering  such 
words,  had  he  been   speaking  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter 
to  a  prince  born  and  bred  among  the  associ- 
ations of  the  Tiber  and  the  Fcdatine.     No 
such  feelings  checked  the  local  patriotism 
of  a  Gaulish  orator  speaking  on  Gaulish  soil, 
returning  thanks  to  an  Eniperor  to  whom 
the  Palatine  was  as  yet  an  unknown  hill  and 
the  Tiber  an  unknown  stream,  an  Emperor 
who  had  drawn  his  first  breath  by  the  Mo- 
rava,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by 
the  Ouse,  and  who  now  held  his  court  by 
the  Moscl.     The  .^Edui,  sharing  equal  love 
and  equal  dignity  with  their  Roman  breth- 
ren, had  by  that  brotherhood  drawn  on  them 
the  envy  of  other  Gaulish   nations.     They 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  German  invasion  in 
the  cause  of  their  brethren.     In  their  need 
they  had   sought  for    Roman   help.      An 


•  Strabo.  iv.  8:  oi  8k  AiSovot  xai  dvyye- 
reli  Poor^aioov  oivoficcZoyro^  xai  icpeoroi 
XfSv  ravrjf  itpodvXBov  itpoi  rrjv  g>tXiay 
xai  dvMuaxiav.    Of.  Tacitus,  Annals,  xl.  25. 

f  Gratiarum  Actio  8:  'Fuit  olim  Saguntus 
foederata,  sed  cum  jam  tfedio  Punici  belli  novare 
imperium  omnis  cui>eret  Hispania;  fuit  arnica 
Massilia;  protegi  se  majestate  Romana  gratula- 
fbatur;  imputavere  se  origine  fabulosa  in  Sicilia 
Jiamertini,  in  Asia  Ilienses;  soli  ^dui,  non 
metu  territi,  non  adulatione  compnlsi,  sed  in- 
genua  et  simplici  caritate  f ratres  populi  Romani 
credit!  sunt,  appellarique  meruerunt;  quo  no- 
.mine,  prseter  cetera  neoessitudinum  vocabula, 
et  communnitas  amoris  apparet  et  dignitatis 
.nqualitas.' 


JSduan  orator,  pleading  the  brotherly  cove- 
nant in  the  Roman  Senate,  had  refused  the 
offered  seat  in  that  assemblage  of  kings,  and 
had  chosen  rather  to  make  his  speech  in 
warrior's  guise,  leaning  on  his  shield.*  It 
was  by  .£duan  invitation  that  Caesar  had 
crossed  the  Rhone ;  it  was  by  ^duan  help 
of  every  kind  that  Csdsar  and  Rome  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  dominion  of  Giiul.  It  was 
they  who,  adding  to  Rome  whatever  they 
won  from  barbarian  neighbours,  had  brought 
all  the  Celtic  and  Belgian  tribes,  all  the  lands 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  within  the  blessings  of  the 
Roman  peaccf 

If  we  turn  to  Csesar's  own  Commentaries, 
we  shall  find  that  this  is  a  somewhat  rose- 
coloured  picture  of  the  relations  between 
the  Roman  people  and  their  Gaulish  breth- 
ren.    The  general  result  is  perhaps  not  un- 
fairly  stated.      The   merit   or   demerit  of 
making  Gaul  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominion 
must  certainly  be  allotted  to  the  JBduan 
nation.     But  the  undoubting  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman,  the  unswerving  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  Gaul,  which  we  might 
infer  from  the   picture   of   Eumenius,   are 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  Csesar. 
We  shall  there  see  that  the  brethren  were 
quite  capable  of  playing  a  double  part  against 
each  other,  and  that  the  ^dui,  as  well  as 
other  people,  revolted,  and  had  to  be  sub- 
dued before  the  Roman  peace  became  an 
abiding  thing.^     We  see  among  them  the 
same  party  struggles  as  among  other  na- 
tions; we  see  the  friends  of  Rome  and  her 
enemies,  and  we  see  her  friends  and  enemies 
among  those  who  were  brothers  in  a  more 
literal  sense  than  Romans  and  ^Eduans  were. 
There  is  Dumnoriz,  the  ever-plotting  enemy 
of  Ron^ ;  there  is  the  hero  of  the  tale  of 
Eumenius,   nameless  in   the  pages  of  the 
panegyrist,  but  who  lives  in  those  of  Csesar 
and  Cicero  by  the  famous  name  of  Divitiacus. 
The  Druid,  skilled  in  the  lore  of  his  own 
people,  who  sojourned  at  Rome,  the  friend  of 
her  greatest  orator  and  her  greatest  captain,the 

♦Gratiarum  Actio,  8:  *Princeps  ^duus  in 
senatum  venit,  rem  docuit;  cum  quidem  oblato 
consessu,  minus  sibi  vindicasset  quam  dabatur, 
scuto  innlxus,  peroravit.  Impetrata  ope,  Ro- 
manum  exercitum  Csesaremque  eis  Rhodanum 
primus  induxit.'    Bee  Merivale,  i.  276. 

f  Ibid.  '  ^dui  totum  istud  quod  Rheno, 
Oceano,  Pyrenseis  montibus,  cunctis  Alp^ibus 
continetur  Romano  imperio  tradidenint,  hiber- 
nis  hospitaliter  prffibitis,  suppeditatis  lar^iter 
commeatibtis,  armis  fabricandis,  pedestribus 
equitumque  copiis  auxiliantibus.  Ita  in  unam 
pacem  societis  omnibus  Celtarum  Belgarumque^ 
populis,  eripuere  barbaris  quidquid  junxere 
Komanis.*  Compare  the  more  moderate  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  iv.  8. 

t  See  Ciesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  42. 
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loyer  of  Roman  arts  and  culture,  the  steady 
ally  of  Rome  and  of  Csesar,  the  intercessor 
for  the  brother  who  withstood  them,*  is,  in 
all  things  save  one,  a  type  of  his  people. 
It  is  strange,  as  Dr.  Merivale  notes,  that  so 
firm  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  missionary  in  some 
sort  of  Roman  culture,  had  no  mastery  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  had,  on  solemn  occa- 
sions at  least,  to  speak  to  his  Roman  friends 
by  the  mouth  of  an  interpreter.!  But  we 
are  well  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  JGduan  people  in  the  form  of  clearly 
marked  personalities  like  those  of  Divitiacus, 
Dumnorix,  and  Liscus.  We  get  too  some 
constitutional  details  of  the  ^Eduan  com- 
monwealth. Jealous  indeed  were  the  .^Eduan 
people  of  the  oyerweening  ascendency  of 
any  man  or  any  family  among  them.  The  chief 
magistrate,  the  Vergohret,  was  chosen  for  a 
year,  and,  however  lonff  he  survived  his 
year  of  office,  none  of  his  house  could  be 
again  chosen  during  his  lifetime.  But  party 
influence  sometimes  overcame  law  among  the 
JSduans,  no  less  than  among  their  Italian 
brothers.  When  the  ^Eduan  Cotus  claimed 
to  fill  the  highest  post  in  the  JBduan  state 
by  an  irregular  succession  to  his  own  brother, 
he  might  have  defended  the  breach  of  local 
law  by  the  example  of  Caius  Marius,  who 
had  so  often  held  the  Roman  consulship  in 
yet  more  irregular  succession  to  himself.^ 
The  primacy  of  the  .^Eduan  state  among 


•  Bell.  Gall.  1.  20. 

f  Ibid.  i.  19:  'Divitiacum  ad  se  vocari  jubet 
[CeesarL  et  quotidianis  interpretibus  remotis 
per  C.  Yalerium  Procillum,  principem  GaUiee 
provinciffi,  familiarem  suum,  qui  summam 
rerum  omnium  fldem  habebat,  cum  eo  colloqui 
tur.*  This  plainly  shows  (see  Merivale,  i.  276) 
that  Divitiacus  could  not  speak  Latin.  Cicero's 
witness  is  given  in  the  book,  De  Divinatione,  i. 
41:  'In  Gallia  Druydes  sunt,  e  quibus  ipse 
Divitiacum  iBduum  hospitem  tuum  laudato- 
rumque  cognovi,  qui  et  naturae  rationem  quam 
physiologiam  Gneci  appellant  notam  esse  sibi 
profitebatur;  et  partim  au^riis,  partim  con- 
jectura,  quae  essent  futura  dicebat.' 

t  Ibid.  i.  16:  'Summus  magistratus  quern 
vergobretum  appellant  iBdui,  aui  creatur  an- 
nuus,  et  vits  necisque  in  suos  habet  postesta- 
tem.'  The  law  against  re-election  comes  out  in 
vii.  32,  83.  Theie  are  two  rival  r^ergobrets,  as 
there  have  sometimes  been  rival  governors  in 
some  American  states: '  Summo  esse  in  periculo 
rem,  quod,  cum  singuli  magistratus  antiquitus 
creari  atque  regiam  potestatem  annum  obtinere 
consuessent,  duo  magistratum  gerant,  et  se 
uterque  eorum  legisbus  creatum  esse  dicat.'  Of 
these  Cotus  had  succeeded  his  own  brother,  and 
had  been  appointed  in  an  irregular  assembly. 
Ceesar  therefore,  when  appealed  to,  deposed 
him.  *  Quum  leges  duos  ex  una  familia,  vivo 
utroque,  non  solum  magistratus  creari  viarent, 
sed  etiam  in  senatu  esse  prohiberent.'  His  rival 
Convictolitanes,  '  qui  ^er  sacerdotes,  more  civi- 
tatis,  intermissis  maglBtratibus,  esset  creatus; 
potestatem  obtinere  jusset.' 


the  nations  of  central  Gaul  was  not  al- 
ways undisputed.*  The  .^Edui  had  standing 
rivals  in  the  Arvemi,  the  people  of  the  vo£ 
canic  land  of  Auvergne.  In  the  revolutions 
which  come  within  Caesar's  own  narrative,, 
the  first  place  passes  to  and  fro  between  the 
.^Edui  and  their  neighbours  beyond  the  Arar 
or  Saone,  the  Sequani,  the  people  of  the 
later  Burgundian  County.f  Like  the  other 
leading  nations  of  Gaul,  like  their  Roman 
brethren  themselves,  the  .^Edui  were  at  th& 
head  of  a  following  of  other  tribes,  whom 
CsBsar,  borrowing  a  word  from  the  domestic 
rather  than  the  foreign  relations  of  his  own 
city,  speaks  of  as  their  client8.t  An  .^Eduan 
politicial  inquirer  might  have  given  no  higher 
name  to  Samnites  and  Etruscans,  as  they 
stood  before  the  arms  of  Sulla  gave  either 
citizenship  or  destruction  to  all  Italy.  ^Eduan 
dominion  or  headship  was  thus  spread  over 
a  lar^e  extent  of  central  Gaulish  territory. 
The  land  of  the  ruling  race  and  of  their 
confederate  subjects  occupied  a  great  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Saone  and  the  Loire. 
It  is  not  without  a  certain  fitness  that  the 
modem  department  which  contains  their 
capital  bears  the  name  of  those  two  rivers. 
But  that  modem  department,  though  it  marks 
the  later  centre  of  the  ^Eduan  power,  takes 
in  only  a  small  part  of  the  uEduan  dominion. 
In  those  various  degrees  of  alliance  and  de- 
pendence which  came  under  the  name  of 
'  clientship,'  that  dominion  stretched  over 
the  land  from  the  dwellings  of  the  Turones 
on  the  one  hand  to  those  of  the  Ambarri  on 
the  other.  In  more  familiar  geography,  it 
took  in  Tours  at  one  end,  and  Bresse  and 
Forez  on  the  other ;  it  had  what  was  to  be 
Anjou  for  a  neighbour  on  one  side,  and  what 
was  to  be  Savoy  for  a  neighbour  on  the 
other.  Yet,  while  most  of  the  tribes  of 
northern  and  central  Gaul  still  survive  on 
the  map  in  the  names  of  modem  cities,  the 
great  nation  of  the  .^Edui  has  left  no  trace 
in  the  name  of  either  city  or  district  As- 
the  Treveri  survive  at  Trier,  so  do  the  Tu- 

*  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  2)  marks  their  position! 
very  emphatically:  '  Aquitanonim  clarissimi 
sunt  Ausci,  Celtarum  jEdui,  Belgarum  Treveri^ 
urbesque  opulentissimoe,  in  Treveris  Augusta, 
in  ^duis  Augustodunum,  in  Auscis  Climber- 
rum.'  See  the  note  in  the  Recueil,  i.  51.  We 
are  concerned  only  with  Augusta  and  Augusto- 
dunum. 

f  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  12.  The  result  of  the  changes- 
is  '  Ut  long!  principes  haberentur  .£dui,  secun- 
dum locum  dignitatis  Remi  obtinerent'  The 
Sequan  are  thus  altogether  put  aside.  See 
Strabo,  iv.  3,  where  he  makes  an  odd  confusion, 
as  to  the  rivers  Saone  and  Doubs. 

X  Ibid.  vi.  12 :  '  Summa  auctoritas  antiquitus 
serat  in  uEduis,  magnieque  eorum  erant  dien- 
telsB.'  He  goes  on  using  the  word  as  a  technical 
term. 
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rones  at  Toan,  the  8enone8  at  Sens,  the 
Bitnriges  alike  in  Bourses  the  city  and  in 
Berry  the  land.     Bat  the  .^Edni  have  van- 
ished.    Their  name  is  in  constant  use  in 
medisBval  documents ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  is  only  in  artificial  use.     In  the  long 
records  of  the  church  of  Autun,  the  name 
of  Autun,  in  either  its  earlier  or  its  later 
«hape,  is  far  less  commonly  used  than  phrases 
like  ^JBAusL  civitas,'  'ecclesia  udEduensis.' * 
But  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  rule,  the 
name  of  the  city,  not  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
has  lived  on  in  modern  times  shows  that 
formulae  like  these  must  always  have  been 
in  the  nature  of  archaisms.     The  reason  why 
the  city  of  the  udBdui  did  not  follow  the 
«ame  law  of  nomenclature  as  the  cities  of 
the  Bitnriges,  the  Senones,  and  so  many 
others  of  their  neighbours,  is  not  far  to 
«eek.f     Avaricum  was  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
tnriges,  Agenticum   was  the   city   of    the 
Senones;  so  to  be  was  the  cause  of  their 
being.     The   tribe  name  was  greater  than 
the  city  name,  and  it  gradually  supplanted  it. 
Augustodunum,  like  Csesarodunum  among 
the  Turones,  is  a  name  of  a  different  class,  a 
'Class  which  bear  the  direct  Roman  and  Im- 
perial stamp.     Such  names  have  often  sur- 
vived, as  Aureliani  in  the  form  of  Orleans, 
Oonstantia  in  the  form  of  Coutances;  though 
the  instance  of  Csesarodunum  itself,  more 
renowned    under    the  illustrious  name  of 
Toursy  proves  that  the  rule  is  not  invariable. 
And  the  name  of  Augustodunum  had  every 
•chance  of  living.     The  city  which  bore  it 
was  the  head  of  the  ^dui,  but  it  was  some- 
thing more.     So  Augusta  Treverorum  came 
to  be,  in  quite  another  way   and  in  a  far 
more  emphatic  sense,  something  very  much 
more  than  the  head  of  the  Treveri.     Still 
Trier,  dwelling-place  of  Emperors,  was  itself 
the  old  Gaulish  post,  which  had  ^own  into 
■a  Roman  and  an  Imperial  city.     It  began  as 
the  city  of  the  Treveri  in  every  sense,  and 
it  remained  so  amidst  all  its  added  great- 
ness.    But  Autun  was  not  in  this  sense  the 
■city  of  the  J^nL    To  Trier  Augusta  was 
a  mere  surname ;  Augustodunum  was  from 
the  beginning  the  personal   name,   so  to 

*  This  will  be  seen  at  once  by  turning  over 
the  pages  of  the  cartulary  of  the  church  of  Au- 
tun ;  but  the  opposite  result  will  come  in  looking 
through  the  narratives,  historical  and  legendary, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Recueil.  '  Augus- 
todunum '  and  '  Augustidunum '  are  the  usual 
forms.  '  Urbs  uEdua,'  '  civitas  uEduorum/  are 
found,  but  seemingly  only  in  the  hi^h  polite 
style,  as  in  the  second  life  of  St.  Leoagar  (Re- 
•cueil,  ii.  p.  680). 

t  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  capital 
•of  each  nation;  smaller  posts  constantly  kept 
their  local  names,  as  in  the  uEduan  land  itself: 
**  Autissiodorum '  and  'Kevernum'  remain  in 
the  form  of  Auzerre  and  Kevers. 


speak,  of  the  city  which  bore  it  That 
city  was  not  a  Gaulish  hill-fort,  occupied  as 
a  military  post,  and  so  gradually  growing 
into  a  Roman  town ;  it  was  a  new  city  on  a 
new  site,  deliberately  laid  out  from  the  be- 
ginning on  a  great  scale,  and  meant  to  hold, 
as  a  Roman  city,  a  high  place  among  the 
cities  of  Gaul.  It  was  the  head  of  the 
^dui,  but  it  was  not  the  old  head  of  the 
udBdui;  it  was  not  the  traditional  spot  to 
which  the  tribe  name  would  traditionally 
cleave.  It  was  '  ^duorum  civitas ;'  but  it 
was  so  only  in  an  official  and  rhetorical 
sense,  not  in  the  full  sense  in  which,  as 
Augusta  was  '  Treverorum  civitas,'  so  Agen- 
ticum was  '  Senonum  civitas.'  Augustodu- 
num, the.  Roman  city,  had  supplanted  the 
older  Gaulish  head  of  the  tribe  in  its  rank 
and  honours.  In  other  words,  Autun  is 
Augustodunum ;  in  a  sense  it  is  '  .^Eduorum 
civitas;'  but  there  is  another  spot  which 
was  *  .^Eduorum  civitas '  in  a  sense  in  which 
Augustodunum  was  not.  The  Flavia  of 
Eumenius  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Julia  of 
Eumenius;  in  other  words  Augustodunum 
is  not  Bibracte. 

The  name  Augustodunum  proclaims  itself 
without  further  question  to  be  later  than  the 
days  of  the  Dictator.  The  towns  within  the 
^duan  land  which  find  a  place  in  CsBftr's 
story  are  Bibracte  and  Noviodunum.  Of 
the  many  places  bearing  this  latter  name 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Gaulish  geography, 
the  one  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is 
the  post  on  the  Loire  which  afterwards  bore 
the  name  of  Nivernum  or  Nevers.  The  eye 
of  CsBsar  had  marked  the  advantages  of  the 
site,  where  the  hill,  in  after  days  to  be 
crowned  by  the  church  of  the  bishops  and 
the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Nevers,  rises  close 
above  the  rushing  flood  of  the  greatest  of 
purely  Gaulish  rivers.*  Here  he  had  gath- 
ered together  all  his  stores,  his  horses,  host- 
ages, com,  money,  and  baggage  of  every 
kind.  But  they  were  gathered  together  only 
to  become  the  prey  of  the  revolted  .^Eduans, 
to  be  parted  out  or  carried  away  to  Bibracte, 
the  capital  of  the  nation.f  Bibracte  appears 
over  and  over  again  as  the  head  of  the 
^duan  nation,!  as  at  one  stage  the  meeting- 

*Bell.  Gall.  vii.  66:  'Noviodunum  erat  op- 
pidum  JSduorum  ad  ripas  Ligeris  opportuno 
loco  positum.'  So  Dio,  xl.  88,  where  the  Greek 
form  is  Noovtodovvor,  a  spelling  of  some  lit- 
tle importance  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  letter 
y.  This  uEduan  Noviodunum  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  places  of  the  same  name 
in  Cffisar's  narrative. 

f  Ibid. 

i  Ibid.  i.  28:  '  Bibracte,  oppidum  ^duorum 
longe  maximum  et  copiosissimum.'  vii.  66: 
'  Bibracte,  quod  est  oppidum  apud  eos  maximse 
auctoritatis. 
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place  of  the  enemies  of  Rome,*  as  at 
another  stage  the  winter  quarters  of  Csesar 
himself.f  When  Strabo  wrote,  it  is  Cabillo 
that  appears  as  the  city  of  j£dai,  but  Bi- 
bracte  is  still  deemed  worthy  of  mention  as  a 
military  post.^  The  words  of  Enmenios 
show  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  towns  in 
Gaal  and  elsewhere  which  received  the  name 
of  Jnlia.  Bat  between  Strabo  and  Eame- 
nius  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  mention 
of  Bibracte.  We  now  hear  only  of  AugUA- 
todunum  as  the  JSduan  capital,  and,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  Augustodunum 
already  appears  among  the  chief  cities  of 
Gaul. 

It  has  been  a  point  of  honour  with  many 
local  inquirers  to  maintain  that  Bibracte  and 
Augustodunum  are  the  same,  that  the 
.^£duan  capital  lived  on  without  interrup- 
tion on  the  same  site,  with  only  a  change 
of  name.  Yet  the  passage  from  Eumenius 
which  has  been  insisted  on  as  proving  the 
identity  of  Bibracte  and  Augustodunum  dis- 
tinctly proves  the  contrary.  Bibracte, 
otherwise  Julia,  is  opposed  to  Augustodu- 
num, otherwise  Flavia,  and  the  city  of  the 
.^Bduans  is  declared  to  be,  not  Julia  but  Fla- 
via. §  The  passage  just  quoted  from  Strabo 
proves  the  same.  It  points  to  an  interval 
whan  Bibracte  had  lost  its  old  headship, 
but  when  Augustodunum  had  not  yet  taken 
its  place.  In  no  other  state  of  things  could 
any  one  have  spoken  of  Challon  as  the  city 
of  the  .^Edui,  and  of  Bibracte  only  as  a  mili- 
tary post  Monumental  evidence  also  leads 
distinctly  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely, 
that  Bibracte  was  not  destroyed,}  that, 
under  its  new  title  of  Julia,  it  went  on  as  an 
inhabited  town,  but  that  it  had  yielded  the 
first  place  among  JGduan  dwelling-places  to 
the  new  foundation  of  Augustus  which 
received  his  name.  On  a  high  hill  which 
may  be  seen  from  Autun  to  the  north-west, 
known  as  Mont-Beuvray,  a  corruption 
doubtless  of  the  ancient  name,  most  exten- 
sive remains  of  a  Gaulish  and  Roman  town 
are  to  be  seen.     The    description    of    its 


•  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  68. 

t  Strabo,  iv.  8:  Aidov^v  «Qko?,  ndXtr 
Sxov  KaflvXXiyor  iirirto''  Apapt  xai  tppov- 
ptor  Bippaxra,  KaflvkXtvoy  is  Cabillo, 
the  modem  OhaUon  on  the  Saone,  which  mod- 
em spelling  is  striving  to  confound  with  Cata- 
launi  or  Chdhn*  on  the  Mame.  Cabillo  appears 
in  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  90  as  the  winter  quarters  of 
Quinttis  Cicero. 

See  above,  iv.  p.  8. 

,  Ibid.  vii.  90. 

,  The  Abb4  Rochet  (p.  7),  arffuing  that  Bi- 
bracte  and  Autun  are  the  same,  takes  some  pains 
to  show  that  Bibracte  was  not  destroyed;  but 
there  never  was  the  least  reason  to  think  that  it 
waa,  and  the  monumental  evidence  now  proves 
the  exact  contrary. 


defences  make  the  inquirer  long  at  once  to- 
make  his  way  thither.  Now  the  best  local- 
opinion,  supported  by  the  manifest  reason  of 
the  case,  sets  them  down  as  marking  the 
place  of  the  elder  .^£duan  capital.  We  will 
not  enlarge  on  them,  because  we  cannot 
speak  of  them  from  personal  knowledge.  It 
would  be  easy  to  copy  descriptions;  but 
there  is  no  life,  and  not  much  profit,  in  such 
a  process.  The  present  literary  verpohret 
of  the  .^Eduan  state,  whose  help  would  have 
been  willingly  given  at  a  more  favourable 
season,  declined  all  help  in  January,  1881, 
and  strongly  dissuaded  any  attempt  on  Mont- 
Beuvray,  at  such  a  moment  It  was  indeed 
an  exceptional  time.  The  JBdui  seem  to  be 
a  people  favoured  by  nature.  While  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  overwhelmed  by  snow- 
storms or  driven  to  and  fro  of  fierce  winds, 
the  hill  of  Augustus  enjoyed  weather,  cold 
indeed,  but  cold  simply  with  honest  frost, 
which  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
reseaith.  Not  far  from  Autun,  within  the 
JSduan  land,  stands  one  of  many  Avallona. 
But  just  then  the  mythical  privileges  of  that 
name,  certainly  not  shared  by  the  West- 
Saxon  spot  which  also  bears  it,  seemed  to  be 
shared  m  good  earnest  by  the  later  .£duan 
capital.  Not  so  with  the  older  one;  the 
heiffht  of  Bibracte  was  reported  to  be  deep 
with  snow,  and  an  examination  of  its  ditches 
to  be  wholly  out  of  the  question.  We  must 
be  excused  then,  if  we  simply  record  the 
fact  that  modem  research  has  distinctly 
shown  that  Bibracte  and  Augustodunum  are 
two  distinct  places,  and  then  go  on  to  speak 
of  Augustodunum  and  not  of  Bibracte.  For, 
after  all,  it  is  not  Bibracte,  but  Augustodu- 
num, which  became  the  sister  city  of  Trier, 
which  rejoiced  in  the  Flavian  name,  and 
received  Uie  visit  of  a  Flavian  Emperor. 

There  is  then  no  doubt  that  the  new 
JBduan  city  was  a  new  erection  of  the  daya 
of  the  prince  whose  name  it  bears.  Whether 
the  hill  of  Augustus  now  became  for  the 
first  time  the  site  of  human  dwellinn  we 
have  no  means  of  judging ;  it  is  enough  that 
it  now  became  for  the  first  time  the  site  of 
a  great  city.  At  Autun  then  we  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  studying  the  kind  of 
plan  wnich  was  followed  in  that  age  in 
founding  a  great  city  in  a  favoured  province,, 
in  cases  where  a  definite  plan  could  be  freely 
carried  out,  and  where  the  creators  of  the 
new  town  were  not  hampered  by  older 
works  or  older  traditions.  We  are  at  once 
strack  by  the  wide  difference  between  the 
ground-plan  of  Autun  and  the  groond-plana 
of  two  other  classes  of  Roman  towns  with 
which  we  are  able  to  compare  it  both  in  our 
own  island  and  elsewhere.    When  the  city 
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grew  ont  of  a  Roman  camp,  whether  the 
camp  occupied  the  site  of  a  Gaulish  or  British 
oppidum,  or  was  first  pitched  to  besiege  or 
to  control  a  Gaulish  or  British  oppidum,  we 
are  commonl  j  struck  by  the  small  size  of  the 
original  Roman  enclosure.  It  is  so  at  our 
own  Lindum  and  Eboracum  ;  it  is  so  at  that 
North-Gaulish  Mediolanum  which  has 
changed  into  Norman  Evreux ;  it  is  so  in  the 
Norman  capital  itself,  where  the  name  of 
Rothomagus  has,  like  Augustodunum,  been 
simply  contracted,  and  not  wholly  cast  aside. 
At  York  and  Lincoln  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  dwellings  must  have  lain  in  thickly 
inhabited  suburbs  outside  the  original 
Roman  wall.  The  other  class  of  towns 
seems  not  to  have  had  a  military  origin.  A 
site  was  occupied,  as  caprice  or  convenience 
dictated ;  houses  grew  up,  covering  an  irreg- 
ular space :  in  later  times,  when  the  Pax 
jRomana  had  become  less  sure,  the  inhabited 
space  was  fenced  in  by  a  wall  which  followed 
its  shape  and  dimensions.  Towns  of  this 
class  show  a  walled  enclosure  of  much  greater 
size,  but  of  much  more  irregular  shape,  than 
those  which  were  in  their  beginning  strictly 
ccutra  or  chesters.  We  might  say  that  Rome 
itself  is  the  greatest  example  of  cities  of  this 
second  class,  the  vastest  in  its  scale,  the  most 
irregular  in  the  outline  of  its  walls.  What 
Aurelian  did,  what,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
Servius  did  ages  before  him,  was  to  fence  in 
whatever  extent  of  ground  had  become  the 
inhabited  city  of  their  several  times.  At 
home  we  may  see  an  inclosure  of  this  kind 
at  Calleva  or  Silchester,  with  its  large  irregu- 
lar area  so  unlike  the  small  square  Chester  of 
the  colony  of  Lindum.  Autun,  neither  a 
mere  military  post  which  has  grown  into  a 
city,  nor  yet  a  casual  collection  of  houses 
which  it  was  afterwards  found  expedient  to 
fortify,  but  a  site  deliberately  laid  out  as  a 
great  city  in  the  first  days  of  the  Empire, 
is  quite  unlike  either  class.  Its  extent  is  far 
greater  than  the  original  extent  of  Lincoln 
or  Evreux ;  its  ground-plan  is  far  more  regu- 
lar than  that  of  Silchester,  incomparably 
more  regular  than  that  of  Rome.  The 
enclosure  forms  nearly  a  regular  parallelo- 

fram ;  some  change  or  some  special  reason 
as  caused  a  slight  departure  from  this  plan 
at  the  south-eastern  angle ;  but  the  parallelo- 
^am  is  regular  indeed  as  compared  with 
Rome  or  Calleva ;  it  is  vast  indeed  compared 
with  that  of  the  mere  camp-cities.  Modern 
Autun,  like  modem  Rome,  Hke  modem 
Soest,  has  shrunk  up  within  about  half  the 
space  fenced  in  by  the  walls  of  Augustus. 
Modem  Autun  is  in  truth  a  city  within  a 
city,  even  more  distinctly  than  modem 
Rome.  For  the  forsaken  parts  of  Rome- 
some  of  which  are  now  fast  becoming  again 


inhabited — were  never  fenced  off  by  a  new 
wall  from  the  inhabited  city  of  the  last  four 
centuries.  But  modern  Autun  has  its  own 
wall,  which  on  two  sides  uses  parts  of  the 
Roman  wall,  and  leaves  the  remainder  of  the 
Roman  city  outside  the  new  enclosure. 
Thus  the  greatest  monuments  of  Augusto- 
dunum have  to  be  looked  for,  sometimes,  as 
at  Rome,  among  fields  and  gardens — on  the 
hill  of  Augustus  we  cannot  add  vinevards — 
sometimes  on  roads  so  far  from  the  heart  of 
the  city  as  to  be  almost  rural.  The  Roman 
wall  may  be  traced  through  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  sometimes,  as  we  have 
said,  employed  in  the  later  defences,  some- 
times standing  free  far  away  from  them. 
The  two  gateways  which  are  the  greatest 
remains  of  Augustodunum  stand  far  away 
from  the  modern  streets,  and  need  a  walk  of 
some  leneth  to  seek  for  them.  It  is  really 
one  of  the  best  comments  on  the  peculiar 
history  of  Autun  that  the  railway-station  lies 
within  the  Roman  wall,  within  the  northern 
gate,  the  great  gate  of  Arroux.  Still  Autun 
follows  the  law  of  all  cities.  Wherever  the 
pomoerium  is  drawn,  suburbs  spring  up 
beyond  it.  Though  the  great  mass  of  the 
city  lies  within  the  later  as  well  as  within 
the  earlier  wall,  yet  scattered  houses,  and 
even  straggling  streets,  have  here  and  there 
made  their  way  beyond  the  later  enclosure, 
sometimes  even  beyond  the  Roman  wall 
itself.  At  Autun  too,  as  in  other  cities, 
monastic  settlements  arose  under  the  shelter 
of  the  fortified  enclosure.  Here  it  was  not, 
as  usual,  a  single  great  abbey,  a  Saint  Ouen's 
or  a  Saint  Augustine's  outside  the  wails. 
Several  considerable  monasteries  lay  outside 
the  later  city,  and  each  monastery  naturally 
gathered  a  little  colony  of  lay  dwellings 
around  it. 

The  site  which  was  chosen  for  the  new 
city  has  some  likeness  to  several  famous 
spots  in  the  northern  part  of  our  own  island. 
As  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  Stirling,  as  at  Carlisle, 
the  main  streets  of  Autun  dimb  up  the  slope 
of  a  hill  to  the  highest  point  occupied  as  the 
main  fortress.  It  is  no  slight  ascent  from 
the  river,  from  the  ancient  river-gate,  from 
the  modem  railway-station,  to  the  castrum 
of  Augustodunum,  now  marked  in  the  gene- 
ral view  by  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint 
Lazams.  And  when  the  height  is  reached, 
the  descent  on  the  other,  the  northem  side, 
is  far  more  steep  and  sudden  than  the  grad- 
ual rise  from  the  south.  But  the  hill  of 
Autun  differs  widely  from  the  hills  which 
are  occupied  by  the  three  British  cities.  It 
is  no  mere  narrow  ridge ;  a  great  extent  of 
ground  slopes  gradually  upwards  towards  the 
height,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  slopes 
is  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  three 
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British  hills.  The  sonthern  view  too  on 
which  we  look  from  the  ecutrum  of  Angns- 
todnnam  is  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
northern  view  on  which  we  look  from  either 
of  the  three  British  castles.  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  Carlisle,  were  all  of  them,  at  the 
day  of  their  foundation,  border  fortresses 
looking  out  on  a  hostile  land.  Edinburgh 
and  Carlisle  were  reared,  each  in  its  day,  as 
bulwarks  of  the  northern  English  land  against 
the  Scottish  enemy.  Stirling  was  reared  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  English  realm  which  had 
taken  the  Scottish  name  against  the  true 
Scots  of  the  mountains.  Sut  Augustodn- 
oum,  reared  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
Peace,  looked  out  on  no  distant  or  hostile 
land.  No  wild  mountains  far  away  lie  open 
to  the  view  from  the  southern  gate  of  Antun. 
Neighbouring  hills,  almost  forming  part  of 
the  city,  rising  at  once  on  the  other  side  of 
a  narrow  valley,  form  the  immediate  view 
from  the  ccutrum.  We  might  almost  say 
that  the  Appian  way,  more  strictly  the 
Ostian  way,  of  Augustodunum  lay  on  those 
neighbouring  heights.  There  rises,  as  the 
most  prominent  artificial  object  in  view,  one 
of  the  chief  Roman  antiquities  of  Autnn,  a 
tomb  crowning  one  of  those  hills,  a  pyramid 
after  the  type  of  that  of  Cains  Sestius  by  the 
gate  of  Saint  Paul.  But  the  pyramid  of 
Antun  has  been  less  lucky  than  its  southern 
fellow,  in  that  the  picking  away  of  all  its 
hewn  stone  has  made  it  well-nigh  shapeless. 
The  tomb  on  the  southern  hill  is  in  a  man- 
ner balanced  by  another  Roman  building 
standing  on  the  northern  flat,  beyond  the 
gate  and  beyond  the  river.  This  building 
stands  out  boldly,  with  the  general  air  of  one 
of  the  square  donjons  which  the  Norman 
nised  both  in  his  own  land  and  in  ours. 
Locally  it  bears  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Janus;  but  the  name  is  one  of  those  random 
guesses  with  which  the  inquirers  of  a  past 
age  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  satisned. 
what  it  really  is  it  might  be  hard  to  say ; 
but  it  is  said  that  signs  have  been  found 
showing  that  it  was  most  likely  surrounded 
by  columns,  perhaps  of  wood.  Anyhow  it 
makes  a  chief  feature  in  the  view  from  many 
points,  and  it  falls  in  well  with  the  general 
effect  of  the  northern  side  of  the  city.  In 
the  general  effect,  that  side,  the  side  towards 
the  river,  is  the  most  Roman  side  of  Autnn. 
The  remains  of  the  wall  skirt  the  banks  of 
the  Arroux,  and  the  road  which  crosses  the 
bridge  is  spanned  by  that  which,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  is  the  more  effective  of  the  two 
Roman  gates  of  Autnn.  Its  two  great  arch- 
es, the  smaller  arches  on  each  side,  the  tall 
arcade  above,  are  perhiq[>s  even  more  striking 
in  their  present  impenect  state  than  they 
eoold  have  been  when  Bomenins  sang  the 


praises  of  the  .^Edoan  city,  or  in  the  earlier 
days  when  Tacitus  witnessed  to  its  great* 
ness.  Grand  as  the  gate  seems  in  approach- 
ing the  city  from  outside,  its  look  is  yet  more 
wonderful  as  we  go  down  to  it  from  within. 
The  peculiar  character  of  Antun  helps  to  in- 
crease the  effect  We  go  down  through  the 
straggling  street  of  the  northern  suburb :  a 
range  of  arches  catches  the  eye,  which  look 
at  first  like  the  arches  of  a  distant  aqueduct 
As  we  draw  nearer,  the  main  arches  below 
come  into  sight,  and  we  see  the  northern 
gate  of  Augustodunum  rising  beneath  us  in 
all  its  ruined  majesty.  The  eastern  gate, 
known  as  the  gate  of  Saint  Andrew,  is  hard- 
ly seen  from  any  such  effective  point,  because 
the  road  does  not  lead  so  distinctly  up  and 
down  to  it  But  it  is  really  a  better  design, 
and  notwithstanding  some  modem  '  restora- 
tion,' it  is  better  preserved.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  conceive  any  one  not  being  a  Pope 
'restoring '  a  Roman  gate,  yet  the  deed  hiss 
been  done  both  at  GUieims  and  at  Autnn. 
In  this  gate  the  smaller  side  arches  are  set 
in  projections,  which  increase  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade.  Nor  is  the  effect  lessened 
by  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a  huge  round 
tower,  in  after  times  turned  into  the  apse  of 
a  church.  Autnn  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
ancient  approaches  from  the  east  and  north. 
We  will  not  put  them  on  a  level  with  the 
Black  Gate  of  Trier ;  but  thev  may  hold  their 
own  against  aught  of  their  kind  at  Rheima, 
at  Nimes,  or  even  atYerona,  still  more 
against  anything  that  is  to  be  found  at  Rome 
itself. 

The  other  chief  view,  from  the  southern 
side,  the  view  from  the  opposite  hills  and 
from  the  nameless  pyramid,  is  rather  a  view 
of  mediflsval  Antun  than  of  Roman  Augusto- 
dunum. The  havoc  of  the  Revolution  has 
taken  away  from  Autnn  its  right  to  be 
called,  as  of  old,  the  city  of  fair  l^ll-towers ; 
the  cathedral  keeps  the  only  ecclesiastical 
tower  of  any  importance  which  remains ;  but, 
as  seen  from  the  pyramid  and  from  the 
slopes  beneath  it,  the  church  rises  nobly 
above  the  walls,  and  its  lofty  spire  is  girt 
with  a  crowd  of  smaller  towers,  military  and 
domestic  And  indirectly  this  view  is  a 
view  of  Roman  AugustodunuoL  Though 
the  gate  at  this  side,  the  gate  of  Rome,  has 
vanished,  yet  the  line  of  the  walls  remains^ 
and  the  cathedral  church  and  its  belongings 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  eoitrum^  the 
citadel  of  the  Roman  citv  crowning  its  high- 
est point  In  its  wav,  the  church  is,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  most  instructive  of 
all  witnesses  to  the  abiding  nature  of  Ro* 
man  art  in  the  Roman  city.  But  at  present 
we  have  to  deal  with  it  only  as  ealung  up 
the  memory  of  the  speeially  Roman  qoartar 
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of  Antnn.  The  part  of  the  city  which  after- 
wards pnt  on  a  specially  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter was  at  first  the  stronghold  where  the 
power  of  Rome  emphatically  dwelled  in  the 
form  of  her  legions,  even  in  days  when  the 
men  who  bore  Uie  pilum  and  broadsword  on 
Gaulish  ground  were  themselves  mainly  men 
of  Graulish  blood. 

The  walls  of  Autnn  are  emphatically  the 
walls  of  Augustas.  Local  pride  points  to 
their  construction  as  marking  them  for  the 
work  of  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  in  op- 
position to  the  later  forms  of  construction 
more  common  in  the  Roman  buildings  of 
Gaul  and  Britain.  Augustodunum  might 
rejoice  to  be  called  Flavia ;  but  her  walls  are 
Augustan  and  not  Flavian.  No  layers  of 
bricks,  bricks  thick  and  far  apart,  disturb 
the  uniformity  of  their  stone  construction. 
But  some  eyes  may  venture  to  be  better 
pleased  with  the  more  varied  look  of  the 
later  fashion,  and  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
no  such  mighty  stones  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
walls  of  Augustodunum  as  strike  the  be- 
holder almost  with  awe  in  the  older  part  of 
the  wall  of  Agenticum.  On  the  west  side 
the  Augustan  wall  was  kept  as  the  wall  of 
the  later  and  smaller  enclosure.  For  that 
very  reason  it  has  here  undergone  far  more 
change,  having  been,  like  the  walls  of  Rome, 
repaired  and  patched  in  successive  ages.  No 
gate  is  preserved  on  this  side,  but  at  one 
point  a  Roman  bulwark  has  been  cariied  up 
into  a  bold  turret  of  the  twelfth  century,  one 
of  those  adaptations  of  earlier  work  which 
always  come  home  to  us  with  a  special  life. 
At  another  point,  within  the  precincts  of  a 
revived  religious  house,  besides  vaults  which 
are  now  underground,  another  mighty  tower 
of  the  original  defences  survives.  But  the 
Roman  wsJl  is  really  best  studied  on  the 
ruinous  northern  side  above  the  river.  There 
it  stands,  broken  down  indeed  and  crumbling 
away,  but  at  least  not  confused  with  later 
work.  It  is  by  following  the  circuit  of  the 
forsaken  wall,  by  marking  how  wide  a  space 
beyond  the  modem  city  was  taken  within 
the  range  of  the  Augustan  enclosure,  that 
we  take  in  the  full  force  of  the  words  in 
which  the  greatest  historian  of  Rome  brings 
the  new  .^£duan  capital  before  us  in  the  days 
when  the  walls  of  Augustus  were  still  in  their 
freshness. 

This,  our  first  picture  of  Augustodunum, 
comes  in  the  seventh  year  of  Tiberius,  the 
twenty-first  year  of  our  »ra.  That  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  the  history  of  Trier 
and  of  Autun  flows  in  one  stream.  It  was  a 
moment  when  Treveri  and  JSdui  joined  in  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
a  dominion  which  was  not  yet  fully  accepted 
even  by  all  of  those  who  were  enrolled  among 


her  citizens,  and  who  bore  the  very  name 
of  her  princes.  Julius  Floras  among  the 
Treveri,  Julius  Sacrovir  among  the  JSdui, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  the 
name  of  the  JSduan  chief  seems  to  point 
him  out  as  one,  like  Divitiacus  before  him, 
who  was  skilled  in  all  the  priestly  lore 
of  the  Druids.*  In  those  days  the  city  of 
Augustus  by  the  Arroux  ranked  higher  than 
the  city  of  Augustus  by  the  Mosel,  if  indeed 
Augusta  by  the  Mosel  had  yet  become  a 
Roman  city  at  all.  f  Tacitus  strongly  marks 
Augustodunum  as  the  head  of  the  .^Eduan 
state,  as  a  wealthy  city,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
city  one  of  whose  special  characters  was  to 
be  a  seat  of  liberal  studies.  There  the 
noblest  youth  of  Gaul  were  gathered  to- 
gether as  in  an  university,  and  the  rebel 
chief  took  care  to  arm  the  students  in  his 
cause,  as  a  pledge,  among  other  reasons,  for 
the  adherence  of  their  parents  and  kins- 
folk.^ Weapons,  doubtless  the  weapons  of 
Roman  warfare,  were  secretly  made  and 
distributed  among  these  young  assertors  of 
Gaulish  freedom.  But  among  the  forty 
thousand  men  at  whose  head  the  priestly 
deliverer  held  the  walls  of  Augustodunum, 
those  who  carried  Roman  arms  numbered 
but  a  fifth  part.  The  rest  of  the  host 
consisted  of  various  irregular  contingents. 
There  was  a  mixed  multitude  with  knives 
and  hunting-spears;  there  was  a  band  of 
slaves  in  training  for  the  gladiatorial  shows 
— ^for  the  young  city  already  had  its  amphi- 
theatre. These  last  wore  defensive  armour 
of  such  a  form  that  its  wearers  were  equally 
unfitted  to  give  blows  and  to  receive  them.§ 
At  the  head  of  this  strange  force,  Sacrovir 
ventured  to  meet  the  Roman  legions  in 
battle  at  the  twelfth  milestone  from  Augus- 


*  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  40.  He  remarks  of  both 
the  rebel  leaders:  'Nobilitas  ambobus  et  maio* 
rum  bona  facta,  eoque  Romana  civitas  olim 
data,  cum  id  rarum,  nee  nisi  virtuti  pretium 
esset.'  Merivale  (v.  218)  notices  that  the  name 
of  Sacrovir  '  seems  to  mark  him  as  a  man  of 
priestly  family,  and  armed,  therefore  with  all 
the  innuence  of  his  proscribed  caste.' 

f  On  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
among  the  Treveri,  see  Historical  Essays,  Third 
Series,  p.  77. 

t  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  48 :  '  Augustodunum, 
caput  gentis,  armatis  cohortibus  Sacrovir  occu- 

f)averat,  et  nobilissimam  Galliarum  sobolem, 
ibefalibus  studiis  ibi  operatam,  ut  eo  pignore 
parentes  propinquosque  eorum  adjunjs^eret 
Simul  arma,  occulte  fabricata  javentuti  dis- 
pertit'  Dr.  Merivale  calls  it  *  The  Imperial 
University  of  Augustodunum.* 

§  The  description  given  by  Tacitus  in  the 
same  chapter  is  sin^lar:  *  Adduntur  e  servltiis 
gladiaturffi  destinati,  qui  bus  more  gentico  con- 
tinuum ferri  tegimen  (cruppellarios  vocant)  in- 
ferendis  ictibus  inhabiles,  accipiendis  impene- 
trabiles.' 
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todunnm.  The  Roman  commander  Cains 
Silins  was  hastening  through  the  land  of  the 
SeqnanL  We  may  therefore  picture  to  our- 
selves the  .^£dnan  host  marching  forth  under 
the  arches  of  the  eastern  gate,  the  gate  of 
St.  Andrew.*  We  hardly  need  Tacitus  to 
tell  us  that  Rome  had  the  victory ;  but  his 
description  of  the  battle  f oretels  warfare  of 
many  ages  later.  We  seem  to  be  reading 
some  tale  of  medieaval  Italy,  when  he  tells  us 
how  the  legionaries  took  axes  and  hatchets 
to  hew  at  the  iron-clad  gladiators,  as  at  a 
wall,  and  how,  when  the  bodies  sheathed  in 
iron  were  once  overthrown,  the  victors  took 
no  further  heed  to  them.  Dead  or  alive, 
wounded  or  whole,  when  they  were  once 
down,  the  weight  of  their  iron  burthen  took 
away  all  chance  of  rising.f  Sacrovir  and 
the  relics  of  his  host  fled  to  the  city.  They 
dared  not  defend  it.  The  leader  and  his 
most  trusted  companions  betook  themselves 
to  a  neighbouring  country-house,  and  there 
died,  partly  by  their  own  hands,  partly  by 
flames  of  Uieir  own  kindling.  | 

No  special  vengeance  seems  to  have  lighted 
on  the  .£duan  city  as  the  punishment  of 
this  revolt  Twenty-six  years  later  it  re- 
ceived a  signal  honour.  It  is  now  that 
Tacitus  records  that  remarkable  speech  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  of  which  a  literal 
report  has  been  preserved  to  us  on  the 
brazen  plates  of  Lyons.§  It  is  not  often 
that  we  have  such  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  real  character  of  the  speeches  which  an 
ancient  historian  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
actors  in  his  tale.  The  genuine  speech  of 
Claudius  and  the  speech  devised  for  him  by 
Tacitus  have  their  subject  and  their  general 

•  Dr.  Merivale  (v.  216)  says:  *  The  site  of  this 
battle  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  to  the 
north  of  Augustodunum,  on  the  road  into  Bel- 
^ca,  from  whence  the  Romans  were  advanc- 
ing.' This  would  bring  them  in  by  the  gate  of 
Arroux.  But  Tacitus  (ill.  45)  says:  'Silius 
.  .  .  vastat  Sequanorum  pagos,  qui  flnium 
extremi,  et  uEduis  con  termini  sociique,  in  armis 
erant.    Mox  Augustodunum  petit.' 

f  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  46:  'Paulum  morse  attu- 
lere  ferrati,  restantibus  laminis  adversum  pila 
et  gladios:  sed  miles,  correptis  securibus  et 
dolabris,  ut  si  murum  perrumperet,  cssdere  te^- 
mina  et  (corpora:  quidam  trudibus  aut  furcis 
inertem  molem  prosteniere,  jacuntesque,  nullo 
ad  resurgendum  nisu,  quasi  exanimes  linque- 
bantur.' 

X  Ibid.  '  Metu  deditionis  in  villam  propin- 
quam  cum  fidissimls  pergit.  Illic  sua  maou, 
reliqui  mutuis  ictibus  occidere.  Incensa  super 
villa  omnes  cremavit.' 

§  Tacitus  gives  his  version  of  the  speech, 
Ann.  xi.  24  (Church  and  Broderip's  Ed.)  See 
also  Oselli's  Tac.  Ann.  excursus  to  Bk.  xi.  The 
truer  report  is  still  to  be  seen  on  its  brazen 
tablets  at  Lyons,  and  is  printed.  See  W.  T. 
Arnold,  'Roman  Provincial  Administration/ 
p.  128. 


line  of  argument  in  common,  but  nothing 
more.  Not  only  the  mere  words,  but  the 
particular  illustrations  which  are  chosen,  are 
different  But  the  general  line  of  Claudius' 
real  argument  is  so  thoroughly  preserved 
that  we  begin  to  hope  that  other  speeches, 
at  all  events  in  the  writings  of  the  same 
historian,  may  have  at  least  uie  same  degree 
of  genuineness.  Claudius  here  shows  at  his 
best ;  his  wife  and  his  f reedmen  had  for  a 
moment  left  him  alone.  Those  of  the 
Gauls  who  had  been  admitted  to  Roman 
citizenship  prayed  that  they  might  be  fur- 
ther admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  state, 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
Senate  of  what  was  now  their  country.  Men 
of  the  narrow-minded  turn  which  shows 
itself  in  all  times  and  places  opposed  the 
proposal.  But  the  Imperial  antiquary  knew 
the  history  of  Rome,  and  he  knew  what  had 
made  Rome  great  Rome,  unlike  Athens 
and  Sparta,  had  drawn  her  kings,  her  sena- 
tors, her  noblest  houses,  his  own  Claudian 
gens  itself,  from  other  cities  and  nations 
She  had  kept  her  power  longer  than  Athens 
or  Sparta,  because  she  had  freely  extended 
the  privileges  of  the  ruling  city  to  allied  and 
conquered  commonwealths.  The  Imperial 
will  would  doubtless  have  prevailed,  even  if 
it  had  been  backed  by  weaker  reasons.  To 
ffrant  the  prayer  of  the  Gauls  was  simply  to 
follow  a  crowd  of  precedents  dating  from 
the  days  of  Rome's  first  being.  In  memory 
of  the  ancient  kindred,  the  first  Gaulish 
senators  were  chosen  from  among  the 
.£duan  brothers  of  Rome.* 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  history  of  Gaul 
under  Roman  rule  that  we  have  to  leap  over 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  we 
come  to  another  distinct  mention  of  the 
iEkluan  city.  The  next  time  that  we  hear 
of  Augustodunum  is  in  the  second  half  of 
the  third  century,  in  the  days  of  another 
Claudius.  We  have  now  reached  the  times 
when  we  have  Eumenius  for  our  guide.  We 
have  already  hinted  at  the  character  of  the 
four  orations  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  his  pen.  Three  were  spoken  at  Trier, 
to  the  Flavian  princes,  the  elder  Constantius 
and  the  great  Constantine.  One,  the  sec- 
ond in  order,  was  spoken  in  the  forum  of 
Autun  to  a  local  governor,  a  mere '  vir  per- 
fectissimus,'  who  had  no  claim  to  the  majesty 
and  divinity  of  Ceesars  and  Augusti.  FrCm 
these  discourses  we  learn  that,  in  the  days 
of  the  tyrants,  when  Tetricus  bore  Imperial 
sway  in  Gaul,  Augustodunum  underwent  a 

♦Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  46:  'Primi  JEdui  sena- 
torum  in  urbe  ius  adept!  sunt,  datum  id  foederi 
antiquo,  et  quia  soli  Gallorum  fratemitatis 
nomen  cum  populo  Romano  usurpant.' 
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seven  months'  siege  and  a  final  capture  at 
the  hands  of  some  rebel  bands.  Eumenins 
applies  to  the  besiegers  the  epithet  of  Ba- 
gaudce,  famous  a  little  later  as  the  name  of 
the  first  recorded  Jacquerie,  Our  local 
commentator  tries  hard  to  prove  that  the 
phrase  is  merely  a  name  of  scorn  bestowed 
on  the  forces  of  a  prince  who,  as  he  was  not 
finally  successful,  was  reckoned  in  the  list  of 
rebels  and  tyrants.  Eumenius  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  Tetricus,  but  he  has  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the 
power  of  Tetricus  came  to  an  end.  The 
faithful  inhabitants  of  the  JGduan  city  were, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  first  CsBsar,  the  first  to 
seek  aid  from  Rome.  The  brothers  of  the 
republic  called  on  Claudius,  their  lawful 
prince,  to  come  to  their  help  against  the 
rebels,  and  to  win  back  all  the  Gaulish 
lands  to  his  obedience.*  Could  he  have 
come,  the  tie  of  ancient  brotherhood  would 
have  given  Gaul  peace,  without  any  loss  to 
the  power  of  Rome,  without  any  Catalaunian 
slaughter.^  This  last  phrase  carries  on  our 
thoughts  over  not  far  short  of  two  centuries, 
to  the  dav  when  Aetius  and  Theodoric 
saved  Aryan  and  Christian  Europe  on  the 
Catalaunian  fields.  But  the  reference  is  to 
a  less  famous  strife  on  the  same  ground. 
The  prayers  of  Augustodunum  were  for  a 
season  unheeded.  The  Illyrian  prince  to 
whom  she  cried  for  deliverance  had  to  leave 
the  work  to  be  done  by  an  Illyrian  successor. 
Claudius  was  busy  with  the  Gothic  war 


*  Eumenius  twice  refers  to  this  siege.  The 
first  place  is  in  the  discourse,  'Pro  Scholis 
restaurandis/  4:  '  Civitatem  istam,  et  olim  fra- 
terno  populi  Romani  nomine  gloriatam,  et  tunc 
demum  gravissima  clade  perculsam,  cum  latro- 
cinio  BagaudicflB  rebellionis  obsessa,  auxilium 
Roman!  principis  invocaret.'  In  the  other  pas- 
sage (Gratiarum  Actio,  4),  he  says,  addressing 
Constantine:  'Attende,  quaeso,  quanti  sit,  Im- 
perator,  quod  Diviim  Claudium,  parentem 
tuum,  ad  recuperandas  Qallias  primi  soUicita- 
verunt:  ezpectantesque  ejus  auxilium,  septem 
mensibus  clausi,   et  omnia  inopisB  miseranda 

S^rpessi,  tunc  demum  imimpendas  rebellibus 
allicanis  portas  reliqerunt,  cum  fessi  obser- 
vare  non  possent.'  M.  Rochet  (pp.  84-48)  is 
anxious  to  show  that  the  troops  of  Tetracus 
might  be  called  BaeaudsB.  But  the  true  Bagau- 
dsB,  peasants  stirrea  up  to  revolt  bv  local  oppres- 
sion, come  somewhat  later,  a.d.  285;  while  the 
siege  of  Autun  must  have  happened  in  270. 
The  chief  passages  about  them  are  in  Aurelius 
Victor  (Csesares)  and  Eutropius,  lib.  iz.,  and 
especially  Salvianus  de  Gubernatione  Dei,  v.  5. 
They  appear,  too,  where  one  would  not  have 
looked  for  them,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper, 
A.D.  487.  This  may  perhaps  give  some  help  to 
M.  RocheVs  laser  use  of  the  name. 

f  Gratiarum  Actio,  4:  'Sine  ullo  detrimento 
Romanarum  virium,  sine  elade  CatcUaunica, 
compendium  pacis  reconciliatis  provinciis  attu- 
lisset  fratemitas  ^duorum.' 


which  gave  him  his  surname.  He  had  to 
drive  back  invaders  from  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Empire,  and  had  to  endure  the  pres- 
ence of  rebels  within  its  provinces.  He 
could  not  come  to  the  help  of  the  ^duan 
state  as  the  first  CsBsar  had  done.  Augustodu- 
num was  constrained  to  open  her  gates  to  the 
dreaded  enemy — the  '  Bagaudse,'  the  '  Gaul- 
ish rebels' — and,  according  to  the  witness 
of  her  own  orator,  she  suffered  no  small 
amount  of  havoc  at  their  hands.  The  recov- 
ery of  Gaul  had  to  wait  for  another  reign ; 
but  in  those  days  reigns  were  short,  and 
stout  hearts  from  the  lands  beyond  the 
Hadriatic  were  ready  to  fill  each  other's 
place  in  quick  succession.  Claudius  could 
not  come  to  hinder;  Aurelian  came  to 
avenge.  He  overthrew  the  host  of  Tetricus 
at  Chalons,  and  received  to  his  favour  the' 
Emperor  who  forsook  his  own  followers.^ 
In  our  imperfect  materials  for  those  times, 
our  notices  of  the  event  of  Ch&lons  come 
only  from  the  summaries  of  Eutropius  and 
Aurelius  Victor,  to  whose  statements  this 
allusion  of  Eumenius,  spoken  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Constantine,  gives  a  singular  coit- 
firmation. 

The  blow  which  had  now  fallen  on  Autun 
had  brought  her  very  low.  The  bounty  of 
Constantius  and  Constantine  raised  her  again. 
The  father  restored  her  public  buildings ;  the 
son  remitted  no  small  share  of  the  heavy 
taxation  which,  we  are  told,  pressed  more 
heavilv  on  the  barren  ^Eduan  soil  where  no 
vines  would  grow,  than  it  did  on  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  Gaul.f  Eumenius  himself, 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  schools  of  Autun, 
the  schools  which  had  once  been  famous, 
and  for  whose  restoration  he  so  earnestly 
pleads,  enjoyed  princely  favour  and  a  com- 
fortable salary.  Of  that  salary  he  was  ready 
to  make  a  munificent  use  for  the  benefit  of 
his  art  and  his  city.  He  was  ready  himself 
to  bear  the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the 
schools  in  their  ancient  home,  between  the 
capitol  of  Augustodunum  and  the  temple  of 
Apollo.J     The  .^Eduan  city,  now  rejoicing  in 

*  Aurelius  Victor  (Caesares)  mentions  the  fact: 
'Tetrici  .  .  .  c®s8B  legiones,  proditore  ipso 
duce.'  Eutropius,  lib.  9,  gives  us  the  place — I 
venture  to  change  the  place  of  a  comma — '  Au 
relianus  superavit  in  Gallia  Tetricum,  qui,  a 
militibus  imperator  electus,  apud  Catalaunos, 
ipso  Tetrico  prodente  exercitum  suum,  cujus 
assiduas  seditione  a  ferre  non  poterst.' 

f  Eumenius  gives  a  number  of  curious  details 
on  this  head  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Grati- 
arum Actio.  The  vineyards  had  died  out;  the 
level  country  had  become  swampy;  and  he 
winds  up,  '  Nee  possumus,  ut  Aquitanis  aliisque 
provincus  famihare  est,  novis  vitibus  locum 
ubique  metari;  cum  supra  saxa  perpetua  sint» 
infra  humilitas  precinosa." 

X  This  is  the  main  subject  of  the  second  dis* 
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tbe  name  of  Flavia,  eager  to  be  again  at 
once  a  prosperoas  and  learned  city,  had  once 
enjoyea  the  heavenly  delight  of  beholding 
within  its  walls — thongh  only  for  a  single 
day — ^the  prince  at  whose  sight  cities  and 
temples  sprang  up,  as  flowers  sprang  np  un- 
der the  couch  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.*  Con- 
stantine,  as  he  drew  near  to  Autun,  had 
looked  down  on  the  city  from  one  of  the 
southern  hills,  and  had  wondered  that  he 
saw  no  man ;  he  entered  the  city,  and  won- 
dered at  the  vast  multitude  which  had  come 
together  to  greet  him.f  He  is  prayed  to  re- 
new that  happy  day,  to  forsake  for  a  season 
his  Imperial  home  at  Trier,  and  to  give 
another  moment  of  bliss  to  the  city  which 
his  father  and  himself  has  called  into  fresh 
being,  the  Flavian  city  which  above  all 
others  bears  their  eternal  name. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  orator,  in  looking 
back  to  the  visit  which  had  been,  in  looking 
forward  to  the  visit  which  he  hoped  would 
be,  incidentally  gives  us  some  pictures  of  the 
city  as  it  was  in  his  day.  Constantine  en- 
tered Autun  by  a  gate  flanked  by  towers, 
which  towers,  by  a  somewhat  bold  flgure, 
are  said  to  have  bowed  to  greet  or  embrace 
him.|  One  wonders  that  Eumenius  did  not 
liken  them  to  the  Sympl^gades  converted  to 
a  milder  mood.  This  loyal  gate  could  not 
have  been  either  of  those  which  still  re- 
main ;  it  must  have  been  the  gate  of  Rome, 
looking  towards  the  southern  hills.  From 
the  gate  the  Emperor  was  led  through  streets 
adorned  in  their  best  array — the  best  array 


course  of  Eumenius,  Pro  Scbolis  Restaurandis. 
He  makes  the  offer  in  chap.  6.  In  chap.  14  he 
quotes  a  most  friendly  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Constantius  to  himself,  in  which  that  prince 
speaks  of '  Augiistodunensium  oppidum/  a  form 
which  Eumenius  himself  does  not  use.  The 
Abb(§  Rochet  enters  at  great  length  on  the  vari- 
ous reasons  which  have  been  given  for  the  name 
'Menianse,*  applied  to  the  scliools  of  Autun, 
into  which  we  need  not  enter.  The  building 
was  (Pro  Scholis  Restaurandis,  9) '  Praacipuo 
loco  positum,  quasi  inter  ipsoe  ocuios  civitatis, 
inter  ApolUnis  templum  atque  Capitolium.'  A 
flood  of  eloquence  follows.  The  local  editor 
has  much  to  say  about  the  site,  but  at  all  events 
no  architectural  remains  are  left. 

*  This  wonderful  flourish  comes  in  the  Pane- 
ffyric  of  Constantine,  22:  'Nee  magis  Jovi 
Junonique  recubantibus  novos  flores  terra  sub- 
misit,  quam  circa  tua,  Constantino,  vestigia 
urbes  et  templa  consurrunt.' 

f  Gratiarum  Actio,  8:  'Mlratus  es,  Impera- 
tor.  unde  se  tibi  tanta  obviam  eflunderet  multi- 
tUQO,  cum  solitudinem  ex  vicino  monte  vidis- 


{Ibid.  7:  'Gum  tu,  quod  primum  nobis 
signum  salutls  fuit,  portas  istius  urbis  intrasti? 
Quie  te  habitu  illo  in  sinum  reducto,  et  pro* 
currentibus  utriuque  turribus,  amplexu  qoodam 
▼idebator  accipere.' 


that  a  city  just  arising  out  of  poverty  througli 
his  own  bounty  could  supply.  The  ensigns 
of  the  guilds,  the  instruments  of  the  musi- 
cians, above  all,  the  images  of  the  gods  whom 
Constantine  still  worshipped,  were  brought 
forth  in  his  honour.*  Through  all  these 
marks  of  rejoicing  he  was  led  to  a  building 
described  as  the  palace,  in  the  vestibule  of 
which  the  ordo,  the  decurions,  the  local 
senate,  threw  themselves  at  the  Emperor's 
feetf  On  the  splendour  of  the  temples, 
above  all  on  that  of  Oonstantine's  patron 
Apollo,  Eumenius  does  not  fail  to  enlarge. 
The  restorer  of  the  city  is  implored  to  come 
and  visit  them  a^ain.^  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  Apollo  is  the  only  deity  on  whom  the 
orator  at  all  emphatically  or  seriously  en- 
larges. Constantine  would  seem  to  be  pass- 
ing towards  the  new  faith  through  a  stage  of 
monotheism  which  as  yet  consisted  in  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  a  single  deity  of  the  old 
pantheon.  The  Homeric  tales  of  Zeus  and 
H^r^  have  become  figures  of  speech;  the 
worship  of  the  pure  god — for  the  Apollo  of 
Constantine  is  undoubtedly  the  sun-god — ^is 
still  a  perfectly  grave  matter.  It  is  not  won- 
derful then  that  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
image  of  the  Berecynthian  Mother  which  a 
later  writer  tells  us  that  Autun  contained  in 
its  pagan  days,  and  from  whose  worship  the 
JSduan  people  were  turned  by  the  preach- 
ing and  the  wonder-working  power  of  the 
holy  Bishop  Simplicius.§  The  wild  rites  of 
Asiatic  worship — perhaps  the  rites  of  some 
native  Gaulish  deity  shrouded  under  the 
Asiatic  name— were,  we  may  be  sure,  not  to 
the  liking  of  Constantine  in  his  transitional 
state  of  mind.  Other  buildings  are  glanced 
at,  for  which  the  researches  of  local  anti- 
quaries have  found  sites  ;|  but  no  strictly 
architectural  remains  of  the  Flavian  ssra  rise 
anywhere  above  the  ground.    The  existing 

*  Gratiarum  Actio,  8:  '  Exomavimus  vias  qui- 
bus  in  |)alatium  pervenltur  paupere  quidem 
supellectile;  sed  omnium  signs  collegiorum  om- 
nium deorum  nostrorum  simulacra  protulimus.' 

t  Ibid.  1 :  '  Cum  in  illo  aditu  palatii  tui  stra- 
tum ante  pedes  tuos  ordinem,  indulgentisB  tu« 
voce  divina,  porrectaque  hac  invicta  dextera 
sublevasti.' 

X  Eumenius  has  much  to  say  about  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  in  both  of  his  speeches  to  Constan- 
tine. In  the  Panegyric  21,  the  Emperor  is  told 
how  all  the  temples  of  Autun  call  for  him« 
'  pnecipueque  Apollo  noster,  cujus  f erven tibua 
aquis  perjuria  puniuntur,  quie  te  maxime  opor- 
tet  odisse.' 

§  This  story  is  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours. '  De 
Gloria  Confessorum,*  77,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Recueil,  ii.  467,  where  the  date  is  given 
as  about  a.d.  864. 

I  Aqueducts  are  specially  mentioned,  also  a 
circus;  but  buildings  which  do  not  stand  up 
and  show  visible  features  are  of  little  interest 
except  on  the  spot 
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^ories  of  Antun  are  her  walls  and  gates. 
The  city  contains  no  such  actually  abiding 
buildings  of  Roman  days  as  we  see  at  Nimes 
and  Yienne,  or  as  the  humbler  temple  which 
strikes  the  eye  with  a  kind  of  surprise  in  the 
midst  of  the  forum  of  Assisi. 

One  building  there  once  was  at  Autun,  the 
site  of  which  has  been  found  and  hidden 
again,  which  perhaps  the  shortness  of  Con- 
stantine's  stay  hindered  from  being  put  to 
any  practical  use  on  that  day.  Autun,  like 
Trier,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  its  amphitheatre 
from  the  earliest  days  of  its  being;  but 
Eumenius  has  not  the  pleasure  of  recording 
any  such  shows  in  his  own  city  as  those 
which  he  records  with  such  delight  in  the 
city  which  he  would  fain  have  his  own  city 
be  like  in  all  things.  Constantine  had 
brought  no  Frankish  prisoners  with  him  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  to  make  an  ^Eduan  holi- 
day. Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  building  which, 
next  to  walls,  gates,  and  towers,  has  left  the 
fullest  signs  of  itself  within  the  city.  The 
site  of  the  amphitheatre,  once  laid  bare,  has 
now  again  to  be  looked  for ;  the  exteusive 
traces  of  the  theatre,  beyond  the  modern  and 
within  the  ancient  walls,  must  draw  to  them- 
selves the  notice  of  every  eye. 

The  history  of  Roman  Augustodunum  may 
be  said  to  end  with  the  discourses  of  Eume- 
nius. We  cannot  carry  on  our  tale  as  we 
can  at  Trier,  still  less  as  we  can  at  Ravenna, 
whose  day  of  greatness  is  still  a  century 
distant.  The  ^Eduan  city  had  no  day  of 
greatness  answering  to  theirs.  The  hope  of 
Eumenius  that  Autun  might  be  like  Trier 
was  not  fulfilled.  Local  patriotism  believes 
that  Autun  ranked  beyond  doubt  next  after 
Trier  amoug  the  cities  of  Gaul.  They  argue 
from  the  existence  of  a  ^  palatium '  among 
the  buildings  of  Autun  that  it  must  have 
been  at  least  an  occasional  dwelling-place  of 
Emperors.  Yet,  when  the  headship  of  Gaul 
was  taken  from  Trier,  it  passed,  not  to 
Autun  but  to  Aries ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find 
traces  of  an  Imperial  visit  to  Autun  after  the 
one  day  which  was  spent  there  by  Constan- 
tine. We  are  tempted  to  think — indeed 
Eumenius  might  be  understood  as  implying 
— that  the  city  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  blow  which  it  suffered  in  the  days  of 
Tetricus.  It  is  only  its  own  orator  who  sings 
its  praises.  Ausonius  and  Yenantius  For- 
txmatus,  who  have  so  much  to  tell  us  about 
Trier,  have  nothing  to  tell  us  about  Autun. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  gives  it  hardly  more 
than  momentary  glances  in  a  few  letters  to 
^dBduan  friends.*     The  city  is  seldom  men- 

*  In  iv.  21  he  writes  to  Aper,  whose  father 
was  ^duan,  and  his  mother  Arvernian.    As  he 


tioned  in  the  records  of  the  revolutions 
which  brought  Gaul  under  Gothic,  Burgun- 
dian,  and  Frankish  rule.  The  chief  event  in 
the  later  history  of  the  city  is  a  taking  and 
frightful  harrying  by  the  Saracen  masters  of 
Spain  and  Septimania  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eighth  century,  before  Charles  Martel 
had  set  bounds  to  Mussulman  invasion  in  the 
West.*  This  blow  no  doubt  marks  another 
step  in  the  downward  progress  of  Autun. 
We  have  documents  in  favour  of  the  JSduan 
church  from  the  Carolingian  kings  and  em- 
perors ;  but  they  hardly  played  the  full  part 
of  Constantius  and  Constantine  towards  the 
JSduan  city.  The  history  of  Autun  in  later 
times  is  mainly  ecclesiastical,  and  among  its 
bishops  it  numbers  some  remarkable  men, 
from  the  martyr  Leodgar  f  to  the  apostate 
Talleyrand.  We  have  no  need  to  follow 
their  course,  nor  yet  the  course  either  of 
Burgundian  dukes  or  of  local  counts,  through 
the  whole  range  of  the  mediaeval  and  modem 
times.  But  one  or  two  points  of  special 
interest  stand  out  The  vast  space  fenced 
in  by  the  walls  of  Augustus  became  gradu- 
ally thinned  of  inhabitants,  and  the  great 
JSduan  city  shrank  up  into  two  small  towns 
on  either  side  of  the  void  space  of  the  ancient 
forum  to  which  the  name  of  Campus  Mar- 
tins  has  got  transferred  in  later  times.  The 
ancient  castrum  on  the  height,  once  the  seat 
of  the  dukes,  became  the  city  of  the  bishops, 
while  the  lower  town,  from  the  forum  to- 
wards the  river,  became  the  city  of  the 
counts.  The  union  of  the  two  by  .the  later 
wall,  in  days  so  modern  as  those  of  Francis 
the  First,  made  the  Autun  that  now  is. 
Down  to  the  Revolution,  Autun  was  pre- 
eminently a  city  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, within  and  without  the  walls.  But 
nowhere  has  havoc  been  more  thorough. 
One  ancient  church  only  of  any  size  remains, 
the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Lazarus.  It 
is  at  first  very  puzzling,  in  turning  over  the 
documents  in  the  cartulary,  to  find  the  chap- 
ter of  Autun  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
chapter  of  Saint  NazariuB^  while  Lazarus  is 


praises  his  friend's  learning,  we  begin  to  hope 
that  it  was  gained  in  the  schools  of  Autun.  But 
unluckily  it  came  from  Auvergne,  a  land  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  goes  on  to  sing 
the  praises.  In  v.  18  he  congratulates  Attalus, 
the  first  recorded  Count  of  Autun,  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  that  office.  See  the  account  of 
the  Counts  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Cartulary, 

p.  Ixiv.  *  ,,  . 

♦  This  is  recorded  in  the  chronicle  of  Mois- 
sac:  'Anno  dccxxv.  Sarracenl  Augustudu- 
num  civitatem  destnixerunt  iv.  feria,  xi.  Cal- 
endas  Septenabris,  thesaurumque  civitatis  illius 
capientes,  cuia  prseda  magna  Bpania  redeunt. 

f  Two  Lives  of  this  saint  will  be  found  in  vol. 
ii.  of  the  RecueiL 
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the  dedicatioii  of  the  church  itself.  One  is 
even  tempted  to  snspect  some  confusion  be- 
tween names  so  much  alike.  The  fact  is  that 
the  see  was  translated  from  one  church  to 
another  within  the  bonds  of  the  castrum^ 
from  the  church  of  Saint  Nazarius  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Lazarus,  and  that  the  chap- 
ter chose  in  its  acts  to  keep  to  the  more 
ancient  style.  Amid  the  pitiless  destruction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Autnn,  we 
cleave  to  the  one  which  is  left  to  us,  and  all 
the  more  as,  by  a  strange  kind  of  figure,  the 
church  of  Saint  Lazarus  may  be  said  to  con- 
tinue and  to  end  the  series  of  the  Roman 
buildings  of  Augustodunum. 

We  say  in  a  figure,  for  the  great  church 
of  Autun  does  not  continue  the  series  in  the 
same  literal  and  physical  way  in  which  the 
great  church  of  Trier  continues  the  Roman 
buildings  of  its  own  city.  There  is  nothing 
at  Autun  answering  to  that  wonderful  pile, 
built  in  Roman,  renewed  in  Frankish  days, 
and  afterwards  gradually  changed  into  the 
outward  likeness  of  an  ordinary  German 
minster.  Three  points  will  strike  the  visi- 
tor to  Autun  cathedral  at  the  first  glance. 
Its  direction  with  regard  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  differs  widely  from  that  which 
is  usual  among  churches  north  of  the  Alps. 
It  does  not  point  east ;  it  does  not,  like  its 
neighbour  of  Nevers  and  so  many  German 
churches,  point  east  and  west  at  once.  The 
high  altar  at  Autun  stands,  perhaps  not  quite 
due  south,  but  certainly  far  more  south  than 
east  In  the  general  view  from  the  hills 
this  unusual  position  is  a  gain.  The  church 
fronts  the  beholder  as  he  approaches  the 
city.  The  temple  reared  in  the  eastrum  of 
the  .£daan  city,  the  church  which  may  have 
supplanted  some  of  the  seats  of  pagan  wor- 
ship to  which  Eumenius  invited  Constantine, 
still  points  not  to  Jerusalem  but  rather  to 
Rome.  Again,  we  are  surprised  to  find  in 
central  Gaul  a  church  with  a  central  tower 
and  lofty  spire,  suggesting  thoughts  of  Nor- 
mandy ana  England.  Lastly,  as  the  most 
striking  outward  feature  of  the  church,  we 
mark  its  magnificent  western — more  truly 
northern — ^porch,  or  external  narthex.  Is 
something  of  this  kind  an  .£duan  fashion  ? 
A  smaller  porch  of  the  same  kind  is  well- 
pigh  all  that  is  left  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Macon,  an  JEdunn  diocese  taken  out  of 
that  of  Autun.  And  both  Autun  and  Ma- 
con seem  to  have  something  in  common  with 
the  inner  narthex,  lower  chuicn,  western 
church,  whatever  we  are  to  call  it,  of  the 
wonderful  abbey  of  Tonmas,an  outpost,  like 
Macon,  of  the  ./Eduan  land,  by  the  border 
stream  of  Arar  or  Saone.  But  it  is  not  any 
of  these  features,  save  perhaps  in  some 
measore  the  central  tower,  which  gives  the 


church  of  Autun  its  marked  and  special 
character.  The  narthex  alone  would  make 
it  a  remarkable  building,  well  worthy  of 
study  as  a  building ;  but  it  is  the  treatment 
of  the  interior  which  shows  that  those  who 
reared  it  knew  well  where  they  were  work- 
ing, and  felt  the  influence  of  the  spot  It  is 
a  building,  in  its  main  internal  features  all 
but  an  unchanged  building,  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  But  it  is  utterly  un- 
like any  building  of  that  date,  either  in  Italy 
on  the  one  hand,  or  in  northern  Gaul  and 
England  on  the  other.  It  has  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  churches  of  Aquitiune  and 
other  parts  of  southern  Gaul ;  but  its  like- 
ness to  them  does  not  go  beyond  the  main 
feature  of  its  construction.  Like  them,  it 
eschews  columns;  like  them,  it  uses  the 
pointed  arch ;  but  it  has  no  likeness  to  those 
peculiar  proportions  of  the  Aquitanian 
churches  to  which,  rather  than  to  any  strictly 
architectural  detail,  they  owe  their  special 
and  marked  character.  Its  mere  propor- 
tions are  rather  those  of  a  Northern  church ; 
but  it  has  nothing  else  that  is  Northern 
about  it  The  pier-arches  and  the  barrel- 
vault  are  pointed ;  so  are  the  arches  which 
support  the  central  cupola.  For  a  cupola 
forms  the  natural  crown  to  the  four  arms 
within,  though  its  presence  could  hardly 
have  been  inferred  from  the  tower  and  lofty 
spire  which  a  later  age  raised  over  it  with- 
out All  this  so  far  shows  a  strong  fellow- 
ship with  Aquitaine,  a  fellowship  not  won- 
deriful  in  a  district  which  lies  nearly  central 
between  southern  and  northern  Gaul.  And, 
as  in  Aquitaine,  as  in  Sicily,  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch  is  here  no  sign  of  coming 
Gothic.  It  is  rather,  as  in  Sicily,  a  sign  of 
the  influence  of  the  Saracen ;  some  perhaps 
would  say  that  it  is  merely  a  sign  of  the 
fact  that,  in  some  constructive  positions,  the 
pointed  arch  is  more  convenient  than  the 
round.  Now  a  church  with  pointed  arches, 
a  church  of  mainlv  Northern  proportions, 
can  have  very  little  likeness  to  a  Roman 
building  in  its  general  effect  Nor  does  the 
church  of  Autun  affect  classical  character  in 
those  ways  in  which  buildings  of  its  own 
age  often  do  affect  it  It  is  no  basilica, 
either  made  up  of  actual  classical  columns 
and  capitals,  or  else  built  in  as  near  an  imita- 
tion of  them  as  the  skill  of  the  builders 
would  allow.  The  capitals,  wrought  with 
figures  and  legends,  are  not  of  a  specially 
classical  type.  Far  nearer  approaches  to  the 
Corinthian  model  can  be  found,  not  only  in 
the  specially  Roman  lands,  but  in  France 
and  even  in  England.  The  Roman  models 
which  the  i£duan  architects  of  the  deveDth 
and  twelfth  centuries  followed  were  their 
own  gateways.  The  reigning  feature  tliroogli- 
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out  the  whole  church,  that  which  gives  it  its 
special  character,  is  the  flat  fluted  pilaster. 
It  occurs  everywhere ;  it  supports  the  roof ; 
it  is  grouped  to  form  the  pillars ;  it  supplies 
the  place  of  the  smaller  columns  wherever 
smaller  columns  would  naturally  be  looked 
for.  Such  pilasters  are  not  uncommon 
wherever  the  style  is  influenced  by  Roman 
models  \  but  there  is  perhaps  no  other  build- 
ing on  such  a  scale  in  which  they  so  com- 
pletely form  the  characteristic  feature  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  They  may  be  seen 
rather  largely  at  Tournus  and  in  the  small 
remains  of  the  church  of  Macon ;  but  at 
Autun  they  are  dominant.  And  it  is  sin- 
gular how  much  of  Roman  character  is 
given  by  the  steady  use  of  this  one  piece  of 
detail  throughout  a  building  which  is  not 
specially  Roman  in  other  ways.  This  sug- 
gests the  question,  Were  the  gates  then,  as 
now,  the  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  city  ? 
The  gates  were  there  to  influence  the  archi- 
tectoral  developement  of  a  local  style ;  it  may 
,be  that  successive  revolutions  had  left  little 
J/Be  to  influence  them.  The  architect  of 
,%utun  cathedral  must  have  been  a  man  of 
observant  and  eclectic  mind.  If  his  city  had 
been  still  rich  in  columnar  buildings,  they 
would  surely  have  supplied  him  either  with 
materials  or  with  models.  What  did  the 
Saracen  invader  find  at  Autun  in  the  eighth 
century?  What  did  he  destroy  and  what 
did  he  spare  ?  We  have  no  means  of  an- 
swering ;  the  frightful  blow  of  the  Saracen 
capture  is  set  down  in  our  meagre  chronicles 
without  a  single  detail.  The  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  other  great  churches  of  Autun  in 
modern  times  leaves  the  visitor  without  the 
means  of  judging  whether  Saint  Lazarus 
stood  alone,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  a 
class.  The  only  contemporary  ecclesiastical 
buildings  which  survive  are  two  small  chapels; 
one  of  these,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
now  forming  a  highly  interesting  museum, 
does  so  far  agree  with  the  great  church  as 
to  give  its  main  arch  the  pointed  shape. 
'Here  are  questions  for  the  .^Eduan  antiqua- 
ries, questions  which  they  may  likely  enough 
have  examined  and  answered  in  some  of 
Iheir  many  publications.  The  visitor  from 
<other  lands  can  do  no  more  than  put  the 
questions  and  leave  them  unanswered. 

The  .^Eduan  city  then,  if  not  the  peer  of 
Trier  and  Ravenna,  must  at  least  be  admitted 
as  a  lowlier  member  of  their  company.  It 
differs  from  them,  among  other  things,  in 
ihis,  that  no  monuments  are  left  of  the  times 
4pf  which  we  have  the  fullest  record.  We 
Jcnow  Autun  best  in  the  short  time  when  she 
l)oasted  herself  as  Flavia ;  but  the  existing 
remains  are  either  earlier  or  later  than  her 
Tlavian  days.     We  have  the  walls  and  gates 


of  Augustus;  we  have  the  church  of  the 
days  of  bishops  and  counts ;  we  have  the 
castrum  abiding  in  the  fortified  ecclesiastical 
precinct ;  but  we  have  no  certified  traces  of 
the  palace  of  Constantine,  of  the  temple  of 
his  patron  god,  of  the  capitol  of  Augusto- 
dunum,  or  of  the  schools  which  stood  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  capitol.  We  can 
but  guess  at  their  sites,  or  at  most  identify 
them  at  pleasure  with  masses  of  buildings 
which  present  no  architectural  feature. 
Still,  with  so  much  that  is  lacking,  there  is 
much  that  is  present.  Autun,  as  a  Roman 
city,  as  a  city  rich  in  existing  Roman  build- 
ings, as  a  city  which  stands  out  with  a  mo- 
mentar}i^brilliancy  in  the  transitional  period 
of  Roman  dominion,  has  at  least  no  rival  in 
its  own  region.  The  prayer  of  Eumenius 
that  Autun  might  be  like  Trier,  if  fulfilled 
then,  is  hardly  fulfilled  now..  But  it  is  still 
more  certain  that  no  other  city  of  Britain 
or  northern  Gaul  can,  in  the  department 
where  Autun  is  specially  strong,  pretend  to 
be  like  Autun.  s.  a.  f. 


Art.  II. — Carlyle,   and   Mrs,    Carlyle:    a 
Ten-Years^  Reminiscence, 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  tell  the  story  of 
what  I  personally  know  about  Carlyle  and 
his  queenly  Wife.  I  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  him  in  his  work  for  a  space  of 
more  than  ten  years,  and  have  been  an  oc- 
casional visitor  at  his  house  almost  to  the 
last  But  I  never  took  the  slightest  note  of 
anything  I  ever  heard  or  saw  there;  and 
never,  until  quite  recently,  had  any  thought 
of  putting  on  record  any  facts  I  personally 
knew  about  him.  In  truth,  I  have  always 
conscientiously  shrunk  from  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing.  During  the  last  few 
months,  however,  the  thought  has  occasion- 
ally recurred  to  me  with  increasing  force 
that  some  such  thing  was  a  duty  which  I 
should  almost  certainly  some  day  and  some- 
how be  called  upon  to  discharge.  Not 
many  of  his  readers  have  had  such  possi- 
bilities of  really  knowing  him  as  have 
fallen  to  my  share.  But  my  knowledge  of 
him  is  necessarily  so  mixed  up  with  my  own 
personal  experiences,  that  I  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  handle  such  a  delicate  business 
without  offence  to  a  very  natural  feeling  of 
self-reserve.  Then,  again,  I  felt  how  great  a 
difiSculty  I  should  have  in  wisely  determin- 
ing what  it  would  be  right  to  say,  and  what 
to  withhold.  Altogether,  the  more  I 
thought  of  the  task,  uie  more  impossible  it 
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appeared  to  be.  After  much  anxioos  con- 
sideration, however,  I  at  last  consented  to 
try  what  I  could  do.  I  thought  I  could  at 
least  say  something  that  would  be  interest- 
ing, even  if  I  could  not  venture  to  say  all. 
Then  came  the  publication  of  Carlyle's  own 
Reminiscences,  with  which  no  one  can  have 
been  more  painfully  shocked  than  I  have 
been.  My  first  feeling  was  that,  if  I  had 
never  known  him  personally,  after  reading 
those  sad  pages,  I  should  never  have  wished 
to  know  him.  But  I  sincerely  thanked  God 
that  I  had  really  known  him  ;  far  too  well 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  his  own  better 
self  from  any  such  distempered  nightmares 
of  his  sorrow-stricken  heart,  as  those  which 
his  readers  are  now  on  every  hand  either 
angrily  or  sorrowfully  discussing.  And, 
feeling  that  no  sternest  truth  told  m  loving 
reverence  could  be  so  harsh  as  the  distorted 
judgment  he  had  thus  almost  unwittingly 
been  fated  to  pronounce  upon  himself,  1  at 
once  resolved  to  tell  the  story  of  my  own 
personal  experience  with  perfect  frankness ; 
confirming  it  as  I  went  on  with  such  letters 
of  general  interest  as  from  time  to  time  I 
have  received  from'  him  and  Mrs.  Carlyle ; 
which  letters,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  I  fairly  earned  them,  and  as  they 
would  be  quite  unintelligible  in  any  other 
hands,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving 
to  the  public. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for.  me  here  to 
dwell  upon  my  own  early  indebtedness  to 
Carlyle's  teaching.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  my  experience  in  those  opening  days 
of  my  life  was  probably  similar  to  that  of 
many  another  enthusiastic  young  spirit,  long- 
ing for  some  worthy  career,  and  at  last 
driven  to  attempt  literature  as  the  only  out- 
look. It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  perplexi- 
ties that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Carlyle's  writings,  and,  I  may  almost  say, 
became  baptized  with  his  spirit.  Not  that 
I  ever  accepted  his  teaching  as  final  and 
sufficient  in  itself,  but  that  it  nelped  to  give 
me  a  far  more  practical  insight  into  the 
obligations  of  a  really  Christian  life  than  I 
had  ever  before  possessed.  The  opportune 
and  lasting  help  I  thus  obtained  I  have 
always  felt  as  a  debt  which  no  efforts  of 
mine  could  ever  repay.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
I  never  could  surrender  my  own  judgment 
to  even  Carlyle's  authority ;  and,  on  reading 
with  vivid  interest  his  wonderful  *Life  of 
Cromwell,'  all  my  loyalty  of  heart  could  not 
shut  my  eyes  to  what  to  me  was  and  is  a 
serious  misreading  of  Cromwell's  conduct 
on  two  important  public  occasions ;  amount- 
ing to  a  reluctant  admission,  not  merely  of 
disingenuonsness,  but  even  of  actual  un- 
truthfulness. 


After  pondering  long  on  these  matters, 
and  op  my  own  seeming  presumption  in 
coming  to  such  independent  conclusions,  I 
at  last  found  courage  to  write  a  tolerably 
full  statement  of  the  different  view  to  whicn 
I  had  been  led,  together  with  the  evidence 
which  seemed  to  me  to  clear  Cron\well  from 
what  I  could  not  help  feeling  to  be  a  stain 
on  the  heroic  simplicity  of  his  chara^r.    I 
have  now  but  a  general  recollection  of  what 
I  actuallv  said.     I  dare  say  the  letter^|p 
sufficiently  exuberant,  for  my  wbole  minli 
was  then  in  a  seething  ferment,  And  I  well 
remember  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  ex- 
press the  new  strai^e  thoughts  which  were 
gathering  within  me.     But  I  am  very  sure 
it  was  in  no  way  lacking  in  reverence  to 
Carlyle  himself.     Perhaps  the  reader  can 
imagine  my  mingled  feelings  of  delight  and 
perplexity  upon  receiving  by  return  of  post 
the  following  interesting  and,  I  can  now  see, 
singularly  characteristic  reply — 

CheUea,  29eA  DeeenAer,  19$^. 

Dbab  Sm, — ^Itis  a  real  satisfaction  to  m 
to  be  chidden  from  that  side  of  the  CromwV  u 
Controversy ;   and  I  am  well  pleased  to  reeZr 
your  letter. 

I  do  not  find  that  essentially  we  differ 
at  all  in  our  notion  about  those  matters 
either  of  the  Protectorship  or  of  the  King- 
ship; but  if  the  business  were  raised  into 
tpeeeh  between  us,  one  knows  not  how  far  it 
might  still  go  I  A  fact  is  a  fact,  and  all  men 
that  do  see  it,  must  see  it  alike;  but  what 
each  man  will  then  say  upon  it — how  you,  or 
I,  or  Oliver  Will  then  see  best  to  name  the  fact 
— ^there  we  shall  by  no  means  be  sure  to  be 
*  alike,'  but  must  rest  well  satisfied  with  some 
approximate  agreement!  Goethe  says,  with 
deep  insight  and  meaning,  ^  The  instimt  we 
begin  to  speak,  we  are  more  or  less  wrong; 
the  first  word  we  utter,  there  is  error  in  it.'  A 
truth  of  which  Oliver's  great  inarticulate  his- 
tory will,  at  every  turn,  remind  one. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  ^od-will  to  me, 
and  much  fellow-feeling  with  you  in  your 
reverence  for  Oliver,  whom  I  only  wish  both 
of  us,  and  all  men,  could  a  little  resemble  in 
their  life  pilgrimage — I  remain,  yours  very 
sincerely, 

T.  Oablylb. 

Certainly  I  had  no  notion,  in  writing,  of 
lodging  a  complaint  against  Carlyle's  treat- 
ment of  Cromwell,  for  I  have  always  looked 
upon  the  book  as  a  perfect  marvel  of  faith- 
ful loyalty  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Next 
to  my  desire  to  clear  Cromwell,  I  believe 
my  strongest  i^eling  was  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  Carlyle  himself  to 
know  of  one  who  appreciated  Cromwell  aa 
highly  as  even  he  did,  and  perhaps  on  com- 
paratively independent  grounds.  I  was  a 
good  deal  amused  at  the  notion  of  so  great 
a  man  feeling  himself  '  chidden '  by  such  a 
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more  nobody  as  myself ;  and  perhaps  I  felt 
some  slight  twinges  almost  of  repentance. 
Bat  what  impressed  me  most  was,  that 
clearly  Carlyle  was  not  a  man  to  care  to 
reconsider  a  judgment  once  deliberately  pro- 
nounced. Altogether  the  letter  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me ;  and  in  times  of  depres- 
sion *  you,  or  I,  or  Oliver,'  often  encourag- 
ingly recurred  to  me,  to  make  me  try  to  be 
a  uttle  less  unworthy  of  such  almost  unim- 
aginable companionship.  The  rest  of  the 
letter  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself,  if  any 
one  should  care  to  penetrate  and  profit  by 
its  pregnant  significance. 

Two  years  ^ter  this,  the  conviction  had 
become  very  strong  in  me  that  it  had  hardly 
been  seemly  to  have  written  to  a  man  to 
whom  I  owed  so  much  in  a  way  that  could 
possibly  be  construed  into  a  rebuke ;  and  I 
resolved  to  write  one  more  brief  letter,  to 
clear  my  own  conscience ;  and,  if  possible, 
to  entirely  remove  all  such  feelings,  if  they 
ever  existed.  But,  alas  for  human  purposes ! 
how  little  are  their  issues  in  our  own  hands ! 
I  had  no  reason  to  think  so  then ;  but  I  have 
since  had  sad  enough  reason  to  wonder 
whether  even  that  letter  of  mine  was  not 
partly  construed  into  a  'chiding'  hint  to 
him,  that  there  were  other  and  far  higher 
ehums  upon  our  consciences  than  any  he  had 
yet  urged  upon  us.  The  letter  was  very 
short,  but  of  course  I  felt  bound  to  be  en- 
tirely frank.  After  expressing  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  him  for  what  he  had  taught  me, 
and  for  the  contentment  of  mind  to  which  I 
had  thus  been  restored,  I  said  that,  *  next  to 
my  sovereign  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,' 
it  was  to  him  that  I  was  indebted.  Again 
by  return  of  post  I  received  as  kind  a  letter 
as  one  man  ever  wrote  to  another.  And  that 
letter  finally  decided  for  me  that  literature 
was  not  a  possibility  to  which  I  could  ever 
look,  without  some  far  more  urgent  call  than 
any  I  had  yet  been  conscious  of. 

Chelsea,  29th  March  1852. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  is  very  kind  and 
good ;  and  I  know  very  well,  by  old  experience 
of  my  own,  what  it  means.  In  a  world  so 
full  of  contradiction  and .  confusion  I  may 
honestly  accept  your  loyal  feeling  towards  me 
with  thanks  and  satisfaction ;  and  to  yourself 
also  it  signifies  much  that  you  have  such  feel- 
ings, and  have  found  some  course  for  them, 
in  days  like  ours.  Persist  in  that  disposition, 
whatever  hindrances  occur,  so  long  as  you 
can. 

If  I  have  ever  taufirht  you  a^  truth,  let  me 
offer  or  reiterate  this  one  aovice  about  it, 
That  you  be  earnest,  without  delay,  to  doit; 
and  not  at  all  earnest  to  say  it,  but  rather 
careful  not  to  say  it,  till  the  irresistible  neces- 
sity arrive.  If  such  necessity  never  arrive, 
then  uoderataod  that  you  are  all  the  richer; 
you  haive  the  thing  stiU  oiroulattng  Jn  your 
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blood  and  life,  and  have  not  thrown  it  out  of 
you,  it  or  any  part  of  it,  by  speech.  This  is 
truer  than  perhaps  you  think  at  present ;  you 
will  see  it  better  by  and  by.  Of  all  the  de- 
vouring Molocbs  to  which  souls  '  pass  through 
fire, '  and  are  burnt,  too  truly,  into  phantasmal 
inanity  and  death-in-life,  there  is  none  com- 
parable, in  horrible  efficiency  and  all-destruc- 
tiveness,  to  the  eloquence  Moloch  (called 
*  Literature,'  'Stump  Oratory,'  &c.,  &c.), 
who  stands  crowned  as  a  god  amon^  these 
poor  bankrupt  generations!  'Do,  with  all 
thy  might  what  thy  hand  findeth  to  do : ' 
speak  of  the  same  only  to  the  infinitesimal  few ; 
nay,  oftenest  to  nobody,  not  even  to  thyself  I 
With  many  wishes  and  regards — I  remain 
(sorely  short  of  time  for  most  part),  yours 
sincerely, 

T.  Carltub. 

For  four  years  after  this  I  wearily  plodded 
on,  weighed  down  with  many  disappoint- 
ments and  perplexities,  in  about  as  insignifi- 
cant a  career  as  ever  tried  the  faith  of  crushed 
enthusiasm.  By  this  time,  after  an  absence 
of  some  years,  I  was  living  in  London  ;  and 
I  chanced  to  learn  that  Carlyle  wanted  help. 
I  was  told  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on 
Frederick  the  Great ;  and  that  he  was  also 
preparing  to  issue  a  collected  edition  of  hia 
works,  for  which  he  wanted  good  indexes. 
I  saw  at  once  that  my  opportunity  had  at 
length  come;  and  that  there  was  now  a 
possibility  of  doing  something  really  useful 
while  I  lived.  I  was  still  unmarried,  and  my 
needs  were  as  moderate  as  my  means,  and  I 
had  ray  evenings  as  free  as  I  chose  to  make 
them.  So  I  wrote  him  a  rather  long  letter, 
explaining  what  was  necessary,  and  volun- 
teering my  services ;  upon  which  I  received 
the  following  friendly  yet  cautious  invita- 
tion— 

Chelsea,  \4ih  December,  1856. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  Letter  is  very  loyal  and 
good ;  your  offer  altogether  kind  and  friendly. 
I  am  not  without  help,  volunteer  and  hired, 
in  these  troublesome  Enterprises  of  mine ;  nor 
is  there  an  immediate  necessity  for  more. 
But  I  make  no  doubt  you,  too,  could  do 
acceptable  service,  if  you  continued  steadily 
inclined  that  way. 

Perhaps  you  may  as  well  come  and  see  me 
at  any  rate ;  we  shall  then  see  better  what  is 
doable,  what  not.  On  Tuesday  Evening  we 
are  at  home,  my  Wife  and  I  as  usual ;  Tea  is 
at  7i  o'clock :  if  I  hear  nothing  from  you,  let 
us  expect  you  then  for  an  hour  and  half. — 
Believe  me  yours  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

I  smiled  as  I  read  the  limitation  of  '  an 
hour  and  half,'  and  wondered  what  sort  of 
long-winded  visitor  he  expected  to  find  me. 
Punctual  to  the  time,  I  knocked  at  the  door* 
I  was  conducted  upstairs  into  the  drawing* 
room ;  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  was  siMing  at 
needlework  by  a  small  table,  rose  ta  receive 
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ine.  She  was  very  kind,  but  reserved,  and  I 
thought  looked  strangely  aorrowfal,  as  if 
«ome  great  trouble  were  weighing  her  down  ; 
I  thought  she  looked  ill,  and  yet  there  was 
evidently  something  more  depressing  than 
•mere  bodily  suffering.  She  said,  *  Mr.  Oar- 
lyle  would  be  down  presently,  but  had  not 
nnished  his  afternoon  sleep ; '  adding,  in  a 
slight  tone  of  disparagement,  'He  always 
takes  a  long  sleep  before  tea,  and  then  com- 
plains that  he  can  get  no  sleep  at  night' 
While  I  was  wondering  at  this  strange  re- 
ception, Carlyle  himself  entered.  He  bowed 
somewhat  ceremoniously,  and  we  shook 
hands.  He  then  bade  me  be  seated,  and  tea 
was  brought  in.  Of  course  we  talked  as  we 
sipped  our  tea ;  but  what  I  chiefly  remember 
is  the  strange  feeling  of  reserve  which  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  all  three  of  us. 
Gradually  Carlyle  began  to  thaw,  probably 
as  he  gradually  perceived  that  he  had  not 
caught  such  a  gushing  enthusiast  as  he  may 
not  unreasonably  have  expected.  At  nine 
o'clock  I  made  a  movement,  indicating  that 
I  was  aware  that  the  time  allowed  was  up. 
But  he  again  bade  me  be  seated,  kindly  said 
there  was  no  need  to  hurry  away,  that  he 
always  went  out  for  a  walk  before  bed,  and 
that  he  would  walk  out  with  me.  In  this 
assurance  Mrs.  Carlyle  kindly  joined,  and  I 
again  sat  down,  feeling  considerably  more 
at  ease  than  before.  After  this  the  conver- 
sation became  more  specific  and  almost  ge- 
nial, although  I  recollect  very  little  which 
would  be  worth  repeating.  Mrs.  Carlyle  said 
little,  merely  putting  in  an  occasional  remark. 
At  length  Carlyle  abruptlv  introduced  the 
business  which  had  brought  me  there,  and 
which  I  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  refer 
to.  Perhaps  my  face  brightened  at  this, 
but  certainly  his  own  reserve  there  and  then 
fell  from  him,  and  for  the  first  time  I  felt 
that  I  saw  Carlyle  himself. 

He  told  me  the  Lives  of  Sterling  and 
Schiller  were  the  first  things  requiring  at- 
tention ;  and  that  his  wish  was  to  have  a 
summary  of  each  chapter,  and  an  index  of 
both  Lives,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  That,  if  I  found  myself  fit  for  the 
work,  and  the  work  fit  for  me,  he  could  at 
least  promise  me  enough  of  it  But  one 
absolute  condition  was,  that  he  himself  was 
not  to  be  worried  about  it,  his  thoughts  being 
entirely  absorbed  in  other  work.  In  short, 
that  superfluous  talk  (including  writing)  was, 
on  all  occasions,  the  one  thing  to  be  avoided. 
Ho  handed  me  the  books,  and,  at  eleven 
o'clock  instead  of  nine,  we  went  out  together. 
He  walked  with  me  a  mile  or  more  on  my 
road,  talking  in  a  kind,  fatherly  way,  which 
sent  me  home  ^tefolly  triumphant  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  again  very  kind  at  parting ;  but 


I  saw,  with  a  feeling  of  perplexed  disappoint- 
ment, the  same  weary  look,  almost  of  indif- 
ference, which  I  had  noticed  when  I  entered. 
I  little  knew  then  the  wearing  misery  of  her 
life,  and  little  thought  how  anxiously  she 
was  foreboding  that  all  this  '  romantic  de- 
votion,' as  she  afterwards  called  it,  on  my 
part,  and  Carlyle's  ready  acceptance  of  it, 
must  inevitably  end  in  trouble  to  us  both. 
This  was  the  time  which  Carlyle,  in  his  Rem- 
iniscences, so  sadly  speaks  of,  as  '  the  nadir 
of  her  sufferings.'  I  may  as  well  say  at  once 
that  her  anxious  forebodings  were  never 
Quite  fulfilled.  Troubles  enough  there  un- 
doubtedly were,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  disap- 
pointments too,  on  both  sides.  But  I  think 
I  may  confldently  say  that  our  relation  waa 
one  of  unbroken  mutual  esteem  from  first  to 
last 

I  set  to  work  upon  the  Sterling;  and, 
when  I  had  finished  it,  sent  it  with  a  short 
note,  thinking  it  best  not  to  trouble 
Carlyle  by  calling  until  he  had  looked  at  it 
and  wished  to  see  me,  especially  as  I  still 
had  the  Schiller  to  go  on  with.  While  pre- 
paring the  index,  dsc.,  I  noted  two  or  three 
little  points  which  seemed  dubious,  and 
called  attention  to  them  by  slips  of  paper 
between  the  leaves,  on  which  I  wrote  only 
what  was  necessary,  thinking  it  would  thus 
be  very  little  trouble  for  him  to  glance  at 
the  page,  and  then  do  anything  or  nothing 
as  he  saw  fit  There  was  nothing  of  any 
great  importance.  He  had  spoken  of  Ster- 
ling in  his  first  few  years  as  being  still  in 
*  long  clothes ; '  and  I  pointed  out  that  this 
was  a  form  of  expression  usually  applied  by 
mothers  to  the  bird-of-paradise  apparel,  in 
which  they  adorn  their  infaots  before  there 
is  any  possibility  of  the  little  feet  alighting 
on  the  g^und,  and  was  hardly  applicable  to 
a  boy  trotting  by  his  father's  side.  I  also 
called  attention  to  an  extract  which  had 
evidently  been  tucked-in  after  the  rest  waa 
written,  and  which  wanted  some  slight  gram- 
matical dovetailing.  Besides  this,  tnere  were 
two  or  three  instances  of  what  seemed  to  be 
imperfect  panctuation. 

It  waa  not  long  before  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing very  encouraging  acknowledgment 
I  think  it  may  probably  nave  been  by  return 
of  post,  for  he  was  always  very  prompt  in 
sucn  matters.  I  suppose  he  had  not  then 
specially  noted  my  small  critical  temeri- 
ties. 

Chdma,  80<A  January,  1857. 

Mt  dkab  Bib. — ^Your  work,  I  can  well 
perceive,  is  faithful,  solid,  and  judicious;  in 
substance  just  what  waa  wanted.    I  have  not 

Set  had  time  to  go  into  it  in  practical  detail, 
ut  so  macb  I  can  see,  and  certify  to  yott 
Barely  I  owe  yoa  many  thaakt— f or  what  joa 
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haye  done,  and  for  what  you  are  still  doing 
and  willing  to  go  on  doing. 

Both  Summary  and  verbal  Index  will  be 
wanted  (that  is  now  my  plan)  for  this  vol- 
ume, and  for  the  Collected  Works  in  gene- 
ral. I  mean  that  there  shall  be  such  a  sum- 
mary as  you  have  drawn  up  for  Sterling 
(only  briefer,  perhaps)  to  each  volume ;  and 
then  that  there  shall  be  printed  in  the  hut 
volume  a  General  Index,  which  of  course  is 
only  to  be  got  by  doing  a  verbal  Index  for 
each  volume ;  so  that  the  Printer  (altering  the 
page  Nos.  to  the  new  form  of  the  volumes) 
may  at  length  melt  all  the  Indexes  into  one. 

In  this  point  of  view  I  will  beg  you  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  you  shall  have  plenty  more  of  work, 
if  you  like  it — no  fear  of  that !  For  except 
the  Frevich  Bevolution  (which  is  to  be  sent  you 
in  a  day  or  two)  and  Cromwell  which  will 
come  next^  none  of  the  volumes  hitherto  have 
either  Index  or  Summary. 

It  appears  clear  to  me  the  only  fault  of  this 
Sterling  Summary,  and  Sterling  Index  per- 
haps still  more,  will  be  their  over  minuteness; 
which  surely,  as  you  remark,  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side,  and  easy  to  mend.  However,  I 
shall  9ee  practically  (I  hope,  when  once  some 

S resent  hurries  are  over),  and  judge  for  myself, 
[eanwhile  please  go  on  with  the  SehiUery 
without  abatement  of  vigilance,  but  keeping 
that  (probable)  fault  in  your  eye.  The  Sum- 
mary to  each  volume  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
exceed  seven  or  eight  pages  at  the  outside ; — 
how  much  of  your  MS.  that  amounts  to  you 
will  see  when  the  French  JRevolution  comes ; 
and  you  can  try  to  conform  in  some  measure 
to  that  condition.  By  the  Index  to  the 
French  Beoolutiony  you  will  also  form  some 
judgement  about  the  degree  of  detail  requisite 
m  a  General  Index.  Nothing  important  to 
be  omitted,  nor  anything  insignificant  let  in ; 
that  is  the  clear  Theory ; — ^but  as  to  Practice, 
in  that,  as  in  all  things,  we  require  (as  the 
*  Hindoo  Algebraist  says  of  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions in  complex  cases)  'a  clear  judgement 
and  the  blessing  of  God  I ' 

So  soon  as  you  have  done  SchiUer^  do  not 
fail  to  bring  it.  I  mean  yourself  with  it,  that 
we  may  have  another  meeting; — ^the  sooner 
the  better ;  and  in  fact  so  soon  as  you  have 
got  the  French  Revolution  Index  examined, 
more  especially  if  I  have  ^ot  your  Sterling 
well  looKed  into  withal,  it  might  be  good  that 
we  met.    Yours  with  many  thanks, 

T.  Cabltlb. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  encouragement  I  at 
once  wrote,  offering  to  prepare  a  summary 
of  Cromwell  to  be  added  to  the  existing 
index,  and  to  be  in  time  for  the  third  volume, 
A8  they  only  came  out  a  volume  per  month. 
Perhaps  I  was  even  a  little  urgent,  for  I  well 
recollect  feeling  how  glad  I  should  have  been 
to  give  the  whole  story  of  Cromwell  such  a 
thorough  study,  as  the  faithful  preparation 
of  a  summary  would  necessarily  involve. 
But  I  certainly  had  no  other  feeling  in  mak- 
ing the  offer,  besides  the  desire  of  helping 
Carlyle  in  his  work.     I  can  honestly  say  I 


never  allowed  any  bias  of  my  own  to  prevent 
my  summaries  and  indexes  from  giving  a 
perfectly  frank  indication  of  the  contents  of 
the  books  to  which  they  referred.  Upon 
this  point  Carlyle  very  soon  became  entirely 
satisfied.  But  these  were  early  days  with 
us;  and  I  suppose,  for  many  reasons,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  give  me  a  timely 
caution  against  any  tampering  with  the  royal 
prerogative.  Accordingly  I  received  in  reply 
the  following  significant  manifesto  from  the 
throne — 

OheUea,  4  F^bruory^  1857. 

Dbab  Sir, — There  is  not  to  be  any  Summary 
to  Gromwell;  alone  of  all  the  volimies  those 
three  are  thought  not  to  require  one ;  the  story 
beinff  so  straight,  with  so  good  an  Index, 
which  goes  along  with  it.  No  doubt  a  good 
Summary  would  be  advantageous  too ;  but  it 
would  take  trouble,  and  the  third  vol.  is  al- 
ready too  larp^e. — Please,  therefore,  continue 
the  SchiUerwith.  your  best  skill ; — briefer,  your 
one  improvement.  That  vol.  is  to  follow  the 
Cromwell. 

I  looked  over  Sterling  last  night.  There 
appear  to  be  n<7  *  errors  of  the  press,*  then?  I 
take  your  careful  survey  as  guarantee  of  that. 
These  are  the  chief  things  to  be  looked  after 
as  you  read.  Breaking  in  upon  the  Text, — of 
course  it  must  be  done  if  there  is  an  absolute 
mistake;  but  otherwise  I  always  avoid  it  with 
a  kind  of  shudder !  The  thins^  has  congealed 
itself  ao;  cold  and  hard  now,  burning  hot  as 
it  once  was;  so  let  it  lie  in  God^s  name! — 
I  will  alter  Mong  clothes,*  for  that  seems  to 
be  a  real  error;  and  I  am  glad  to  know  it, 
there  and  for  the  future. 

I  am  here  for  you  any  evening  whatever, 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Tea  at  half  past  7 ; — ^you 
will  come,  at  any  rate,  when  the  SchUler  is 
done,  or  when  you  want  the  Sterling  back,  or 
care  in  any  way  to  come.  *Next  week,'  so 
far  as  I  remember,  all  evenings  are  alike. — 
Yours  always  truly  obliged, 

T.  Cablyue. 

I  confess  I  felt  somewhat  disconcerted  at  § 
being  thus  sharply  puUed-up,  when  I  was  not 
even  looking  the  wrong  way.  But  it  recalled 
to  my  mind  my  old  Cromwell  temerities, 
which  I  suppose  my  urgency  about  the 
Cromwell  Summary  had  disagreeably  re- 
vived ;  and  I  saw  clearly  enough  what  it  all 
meant.  There  was  really  nothing  in  my 
very  trivial  memoranda,  that  could  with  any 
reason  be  called  *  breaking  in  upon  the  text ;' 
but  he  evidently  had  a  very  real  horror  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  he  resolved  to  nip 
all  that  sort  of  irrelevancy  in  the  bud.  '  Well,' 
I  thought,  *'  if  so,  so  let  it  be.'  But  I  was 
not  going  to  be  daunted,  or  even  dis- 
heartened :  so  I  at  once  emphatically  replied, 
as  I  well  recollect,  that  my  one  wish  was  to 
help  him ;  not  to  meddle  or  hinder  in  any 
way ;  and  that,  if  be  would  always  let  me 
know  clearly  how  I  could  serve  him  best,  he 
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might  depend  on  my  doing  it,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability — faithfnlly  and  in  singleneas 
of  heart,  as  before  God  ! 

After  these  two  little  flashes,  we  eyidently 
understood  each  other  better.  I  went  *  nert 
week '  as  desired  ;  and  was  mnch  delighted 
at  the  cordiality  with  which  both  Carlyle 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle  received  me.  I  was  espe- 
cially surprised  and  delighted  at  the  change 
in  Mrs.  Carlyle.  She  had  been  very  kind 
before ;  but  with  a  patiently  hopeless  look, 
like  a  mourner  standing  by  an  unclosed 
grave.  But  all  this  had  now  passed  away. 
All  the  blinds  were  drawn  up  in  her  house 
of  mourning ;  and  her  face  was  illuminated 
with  the  brightest  of  welcomes.  I  never 
knew  any  one  who  could  deal  out  little  flat- 
teries so  pleasantly  and  judiciously.  I  have 
seen  it  administered  by  the  spoonful,  like 
brimstone  and  treacle;  and  even  laid  on 
copiously,  as  if  with  a  plasterer's  trowel. 
But  she  knew  better.  She  knew  the  sensi- 
tive points  exactly ;  and,  if  she  chose,  could 
touch  them  so  delicately,  that  it  almost 
seemed  like  a  hiqppy  inadvertence ;  and  she 
could  also  prick  them  with  the  deftest  of 
needles,  if  she  saw  fit  She  expressed  a 
good  deal  of  bantering  astonishment  at, 
what  she  called,  '  my  accurate  knowledge  of 
baby-linen ; '  and  was  altogether  cheerful  and 
congratulatory. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  Carlyle  wrote  to 
me  again.  He  was  getting  anxious  about 
the  remaining  volumes;  and  especially  to 
know  how  much  of  them  I  was  willing  or 
able  to  undertake.  Up  to  this  time,  I 
believe  my  impression  had  been,  that  most 
of  them  were  otherwise  in  hand;  and  I 
looked  upon  my  own  share  as  little  more 
than  a  pleasant  evening  occupation,  from 
which  I  was  gaining  at  least  as  much  as  I 
was  giving.  The  following  letter  opened 
out  a  much  more  serious  view  of  the  busi- 
ness— 

Chelsea,  17  March,  1857. 

DsAit  Sm, — I  have  no  doubt  you  have  done 
with  those  Biographies;  nor  are  they  yet 
wanted ; — but  they  will  be,  infallibly,  in  four 
weeks  hence,  they  and  the  eequel  to  them; 
which  latter  is  still  in  nub&m$,  and  begins  to 
look  dangerous  to  met 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  MUeeUanies; 
which  will  need  some  little  shifting  (I  believe) 
in  some  of  the  outskirts  (change  of  Appendix 
into  Text,  &g.),  and  especially  will  need  Sum- 
mary and  Index  well  done. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  consider  praeticallj/ 
what  you  could  do,  and  what  you  would  like 
to  do,  in  the  matter;  then  bring  me  the  Ster- 
ling (so  soon  as  ready)  any  evening;  and  let 
us  decide  something  about  that  other  matter. 
If  you  find  yourself  unequal  or  uninclined  to 
the  MteceUaniety  I  have  another  offer  for  that 
(unexceptionable,  save  that  I  shall  hare  too 


much  talk  upon  it;  which  is  a  smous  faulty 
— wool,  and  not  ery,  being  the  matters  in 
quest  I)^and  in  case  of  the  wcMvt,  we  can  get 
plenty  of  other  work  to  hold  your  helpful 
hand  in  use. — Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

T.  Carlyle. 

I  responded  heartily  to  this  summons; 
and  determined  to  do  my  utmost  to  keep 
pace  with  the  printer ;  although  I  was  more 
occupied  and  worried  with  my  own  private 
responsibilities  than  I  quite  cared  to  admit. 
After  this  my  visits  became  less  formal,  and 
were    entirely  pleasant    and    encouraging.. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  and  I  seemed  to  get  on  very 
happily  together.     She  said,  she  didn't  see 
why  Carlyle  (she  always  called  him  *  Cariyle  ^ 
when  in  her  best  moods)  should  have  me  all 
to  himself;    and  enlisted  my   services  in 
many  little  practical  difficulties  of  her  own. 
She  once,  in  those  early  days,  told  me,  in 
her    pleasant  half-flattering,  half-bantering 
way,  that  I  was  '  the  only  one  she  had  ever 
heard  Carlyle  speak  of,  without  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  call  "  mitigating  circum- 
stances" ! '     After  some  little  time,  I  ven- 
tured to  send  him  a  short  essay  of  mine^ 
'  The  Poetry  of  Life,'  which  had  appeared 
in  *  Chambers'  Journal '  previous  to  my  Car- 
lylean  era,  in  which  I  had  endeavoured  t» 
express  my  notion  of  the  Christian  ideaL 
It  was  not  that  I  attached  any  special  value 
to  the  essay ;    but  I  thought,  flimsy  as  it 
might  seem  to  him,  it  would  at  least  show 
him  my  own  ethical  standpoint,  and  might 
call  forth  some  observations  from  him  which 
would  be  of  value  to  me,  and  might  even 
lead  to   a  closer  communion    of    thought 
between  us.    The  next  time  I  went,  after 
we  had  transacted  our  business  and  I  waa^ 
about  to  leave  (for  it  was  only  a  passing  call, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day),  he  returned 
me  my  little  paper,  with  a  serious,  almost 
grieved   look,  but  without  a  word  of  com> 
ment.     Mrs.  Carlyle  was  equally  silent ;  and 
I  had  to  go  my  way,  pondering  what  such 
omens  might  portend.     I  see  now  clearly 
enough  that,  even  in  those  early  days,  they 
must  already  have  looked  on  me  as  a  kind  of 
feeble  Irving ;  with  much  of  his  spirit  of  will- 
ing helpfulness ;  but  utterly  without  his  great 
gifts,  for  which  perhaps  chiefly  they  had 
both  admired  him.     I  have  no  doubt  they 
were  sincerely  grieved  at  the  thought,  that 
here  was  another  earnest  life  brought  dose- 
to  them,  equally  bound  to  be  wrecked  iii 
the  vain  struggle  after  the  impossible  and 
unattainable.     In  our  subsequent  intercourse 
Mrs.  Carlyle  tried,  many  times  and  in  many 
ways,  to  impress  on  me  a  wholesome  sense 
of  all  such    disastrous    futilities.     Cariyle 
seemed  as  yet  to  content  himself  with  abee^ 
lute  silenoe  <m  vuch  impractioable  topies;. 
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probably  waiting  for  some  freer  opportunity ; 
and  pernapB  hoping  that  a  course  of  steady 
hard  work  might  of  itself  grind  mack  of  it 
out  of  me.  But  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this 
eubject  hereafter.  Of  course  all  this  was 
not  conducive  to  any  very  free  sympathy  of 
thought  or  feeling.  Indeed  I  soon  found, 
•even  in  our  freest  moments,  that  there  was 
a  distinct  distance  between  us  which  neither 
•could  genially  cross. 

While  on  the  subject  of  indexes  and  sum- 
maries, I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing that  they  cost  me  far  more  labour  than 
CSarlyle  had  any  idea  of.  But  I  got  my 
own  advantage  out  of  the  work,  and  never 
left  any  passage  until  I  was  satisfied  that  I 
had  got  the  full  meaning  of  it.  I  soon 
found  that  I  could  not  comfortably  do  both 
indexes  and  summaries  simultaneously.  It 
was  like  trying  to  pull  to  pieces  and  put  to- 
•gether  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  one  men- 
-tol  operation  painfully  interfered  with  the 
other.  My  method  accordingly  was,  to  do 
the  index  first ;  and,  when  that  was  com- 
pleted, to  go  carefully  through  the  book 
Again,  and  thus  gather  a  coherent  view  of 
•each  passage  as  a  whole,  and  so  make  the 
l^eneral  summary.  In  preparing  the  indexes, 
I  carefully  noted  down,  not  only  each  per- 
fion,  place,  and  fact  of  sufficient  importance, 
but  also  each  distinct  id^ea  or  group  of 
thoughts.  Whenever  a  person  or  place  of 
sufiicient  importance  was  named  for  the  first 
time  in  any  connection,  I  gave  a  reference. 
When  the  mention  was  only  casual,  I  umply 
entered  the  number  of  the  page  against  the 
name.  But  whenever  anything  specific  was 
«aid  of  such  person  or  place,  I  made  \h& 
reference  proportionally  specific.  In  this 
way  I  tried  to  make  the  index,  not  merely 
3  verbal  reference,  which  was  all  Carlyle 
4»ked  for  or  expected,  but  an  approximately 
•complete  key  to  the  intellectual  contents  of 
the  Dook.  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
4my  one  desiring  to  get  Oarlyle's  whole 
meaning  as  to  any  person  or  leading  thought, 
would  find  himself  considerably  aided  by 
referring  to  the  index,  and  attentively  tracing 
his  line  of  thought  as  thus  indicated.  I  also 
oonsidered  it  an  indispensable  point  to  make 
both  indexes  and  summaries,  so  far  as 
possible,  approximately  intelligible  and  in- 
teresting by  themselves,  even  without 
special  reference  to  the  book.  That 
I  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  in  this 
■attempt,  may  perhaps  be  credited  when  I 
mention  that,  on  the  publication  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Frederick,  'The  Quarterly 
Review,'  in  a  rather  disparaging  notice, 
sarcastically  pronounced  the  index  to  be  the 
only  intelligible  part  of  the  book!  Of 
oourse  this  was  not  saying  much  for  the 


intelligence  ctf  the  reviewer;  but  I  was 
greatly  amused  at  the  time  at  his  extreme 
critical  sagacity. 

The  following  two  rather  characteristic 
letters  will  almost  explain  themselves — 

ChdBea,  10  AprU,  1857. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — After  you  were  gone  I  be- 
gan to  remember  that  the  Gk)ethe  (Wander- 
jahre)  Introduction  was  not  amon?  the  others 
in  Appendix  to  Vol.  I.  [of  luscellanies]. 
Please  put  it  there ;  they  will  thus  all.  be  in  a 
lot, — ^and  it  will  help  the  size  of  your  volume, 
too.  If  you  stick  the  above  piece  of  MS. 
['Note  of  1857:'  introducing  'Preface  to 
Oerman  Romance'^  at  the  beginning  of  said 
Appendix  (completing  the  footnote);  and 
then  will  add,  by  way  of  footnote,  at  the  end 
of  each  name,  e.g. — ^From  MusSus  were  trans- 
lated Dumb  Love  (or  whatever  they  are) ;  from 
Tieck,  &c.,-^we  shall  have  that  matter  fairly 
winded  up. 

I  find  the  other  day  there  was  a  rather  queer 
little  Paper  of  mine,  turning  on  the  '  Opera,' 
printed  in  some  Annual  or  other, — ^I  cannot 
say  in  what  London  Annual,  except  that  pre- 
sumably it  had  once  been  Lady  Blessington's, 
and  that  certainly  this  No.  of  it  was  published 
by  Lady  Blessington's  Niece,  next  year  or  sec- 
ond-next after  Lady  B.'s  death.  Pa*hape 
1852  or  3?  The  Piece  indisputably  eacuU;  I 
saw  a  piece  of  it  yesterday,  no  farther  ^one. 
If  you  could  fall  in  with  any  reservoir  of 
extinct  Annuals,  or  otherwise  hunt  up  this 
Piece  at  any  time,  it  would  be  ready  against 
vol.  4  of  MueeUaniei,  But  do  not  isAnamuch 
at  all.  I  think  I  can  inquire  it  out  myself,  by 
due  expenditure  of  force,  if  hard  come  to 
hard.  Or  perhaps  it  may  fall  in  of  its  own 
accord,  from  some  quarter  while  we  are  going 
on. 

This  is  enough  for  the  present.  We  hope 
to  see  you  again  some  evening  before  long. — 
Tours  always  truly, 

T.  Carltlx. 

The  '  rather  queer  little  Paper '  did  some- 
how fall  in  of  its  own  accord,  and  may  be 
found  in  vol.  iv.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
clearest  snn-fflances,  into  the  intrhme  fact 
which  underlies  all  social  mttkebelieve,  that 
even  Carlyle  has  given  us, — like  the  letting- 
in  of  sudden  daylight  I  Think,  what  the 
finest  '  Opera  *  would  be  in  such  a  predica- 
ment Indeed  such  flashes  of  revelation — 
the  sndden  letting-in  of  daylight — ^may  be 
briefly  said  to  constitute  the  essential 
characteristic  of  Oarlyle's  appointed  work. 
He  let  in  daylight  upon  onr  pleasant  and 
self-flattering  illusions;  and  the  effort  was 
not  in  all  cases  exhilarating. 

Before  leaving  the  'Translations  from 
Glerman  Romance,'  it  will  be  interesting  to 
mention,  that  the  copy  which  Carlyle  gave 
me  to  cut  qip  and  arrange  for  reprinting,  was 
a  copy  of  the  original  edition  published  in 
1827,  in  four  volames.    To  my  surprise,  I 
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found  upon  the  flyleaf  of  the  first  volume,  the 
following  verse,  evidently  written  by  a  much 
younger  hand  than  that  which  indited  the 
mtricate  |MS.  with  which  I  had  become  so 
familiar — 

AN  J.  W.  CARLYLE. 

So  ist  das  werklein  nun  voUbracht; 
Drum  nimm's,  mein  holdes  weibelein, 

An  Dich,  im  Schreiben,  hab'  ich  stets  gedacht, 
Und  Es  und  Ich  wir  sind  ]a  Dein  I 

T.  Cabltls. 

I  looked  at  this,  now  pathetic  little  verse, 
very  sadly  at  the  time,  thinking,  *•  to  what 
base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio;'  and 
wondering  whether  this  little  glimpse  into 
the  past  threw  any  new  meaning  into  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  notions  about  the  inevitable  fruit- 
lessness  of  '  romantic  devotion,'  which  she 
was  already  seriously  warning  me  '  would 
never  do.'  I  never  referred  to  it ;  thinking 
it  might  only  revive  painful  memories;  and 
put  it  tenderly  away  among  my  sacred 
mementos,  to  be  ready  if  asked  for,  which  it 
never  was. 

The  following  may  be  interesting,  as 
affording  a  passing  glimpse  of  Carlyle  actu- 
ally at  work — 

Chdtea,  26  July,  1857. 

Dbar  Sir, — If  you  ffet  this  to-morrow  morn- 
ing in  time— if  not,  then  next  day,  — will  you 
again  call  at  Robson's :  Mr.  R.  may  (tho'  I  do 
not  think  it  likely),  want  sight  of  a  Book, — 
which  the  enclosed  slip  [Mem.  for  London 
Library]  will  put  into  your  possession  for  his 
behoof. 

Had  there  been  nothing  but  that,  I  should 
hardly  have  troubled  you,  but  what  I  chiefly 
want  is,  that  you  speak  to  Mr.  R.  about  Book 
Hi,,  which  is  not  yet  come  in  hand  tho'  he  has 
it; — and  which,  I  now  bethink  me,  has  proba- 
bly no  places  marked  for  being  printed  *  small.' 
If  Mr.  R.  will  take  in  hand  to  fix  these  him- 
self (or  suggest  them,  with  marks),  it  will  be 
a  great  favour;  for  I  absolutely  abhor  looking 
into  that  dismal  MS.  again  1  But  I  doubt  he 
will  not,  and  in  that  case  there  will  be  noth- 
ing for  us  but  that  ^ou  bring  it  to  me, — and 
report  what  the  linuts  of  time  are  1  ....  I 
give  you  plenty  of  work ;  but  work  useful  to 
me  was  what  you  wanted. — Yours  very  truly, 

T.  Carltlb. 

I  do  not  recollect  what  came  of  this,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Robson,  in  this  as 
in  all  other  cases,  did  his  best  to  help  Carlyle 
ont  of  his  difficulty.  In  fact,  I  have  often 
been  astonished  at  the  amount  of  vexatious 
and  really  editorial  work  which  he  cheer- 
fully took  upon  himself  whenever  neces- 
sary. 

6ut  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, while  I  was  thus  struggling  with  work 
which  I  wholly  liked  and  appreciated,  the  ill- 
Inck  of  weary  and  utterly  incompatible 
labour,   which  haa    dogged    my   footsteps 


through  life,  was  already  barking  at  the 
door.  One  day  I  found  Carlyle  in  great 
tribulation  of  spirit  about  maps  and  battle- 
plans,  which  had  become  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  Frederick,  then  seething  and  splut- 
tering on  the  anvil  at  the  fiercest  white  heat; 
and  which  maps  and  plans  he  had  found 
himself  quite  unable  to  arrange.  He  had 
tried  his  hand  at  them,  and  had  at  last 
thrown  them  from  him  in  utter  loathing  and 
despair ;  and  now  wistfully  appealed  to  me, 
to  say  '  whether  amongst  my  many  facilitiea 
of  help,  even  map-making  might  not  possiblr 
be  one.'  I  never  listened  to  any  appeal  with 
feelings  of  more  real  dismay  than  I  listened 
then.  I  knew  well  that,  do  what  I  would, 
the  whole  thing  would  be  as  unconquerably 
intolerable  to  me,  as  it  had  already  proved 
to  himself.  I  had  had  long  and  very  bitter 
experience,  not  of  map-making  and  battle- 
plans,  but  of  very  kindred  employment;  and 
1  knew  with  inward  shuddering  what  it  most 
mean  for  me.  But  what  was  I  to  do  f  Waa 
I  to  refuse  him,  and  throw  him  back  upon 
his  own  despair,  when  he  was  so  confidently 
and  really  so  pathetically  looking  to  me  for 
deliverance?  'No,'  I  thought;  *  I  have  put 
my  hand  to  the  work;  and  I  will  pnsh 
through  with  it,  come  what  may  I ' 

I  never  saw  Carlyle  look  so  really  grateful 
as  when,  with  many  misgivings,  I  promised 
to  try  what  I  could  do.  But  from  that  time 
my  labours  with  him  were  almost  as  weary  a 
struggle  as  his  own.  My  only  satisfaction 
in  now  looking  back  upon  them  is,  that 
notwithstanding  all  my  repugnances,  I  did 
succeed ;  and  gave  him  almost  perfect  satis- 
faction in  every  instance.  So  irksome  to  me 
was  the  misery  they  inflicted,  that,  in  after 
years,  I  could  never  hear  him  refer  to  them 
(as  he  often  gratefully  did,  as  the  one  thing 
in  which  I  had  really  helped  him),  without 
a  twinge  of  pain ;  partly,  I  confess,  of  dis- 
appointment, that  it  should  be  what  I  cared 
for  least  that  he  valued  and  remembered 
best  The  method  was,  I  took  the  printer's 
'slips'  or  'proofs,'  or  sometimes  his  own 
rough  copy,  and  read  carefully,  with  the 
German  map  spread  before  me.  I  had  to ' 
verify  every  step  taken,  and  every  place  de- 
scribed or  mentioned ;  and  then  accurately 
select  such  portions  of  country  and  such 
details  as  were  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
given  description.  With  the  battle-plans 
the  problem  was  greatly  more  abstmse.  In 
this  case,  I  had  to  gather  into  my  own  mind, 
from  the  g^ven  description  (wonderfully 
ffraphic,  I  admit,  or  the  thing  would  not 
nave  been  possible),  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  plan  of  battle,  and  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  opposing  forcea,  ffenerallT  at  the 
moment  ot  attack;  and  &en,  with  a  few 
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strokes  and  dots  here  and  there  on  an  insig- 
nificant-looking bit  of  map,  indicate  their 
several  positions.  If  any  one  should  think 
this  an  easy  task,  with  an  eye  like  Carlyle's 
to  scan  it  when  done,  I  would  like  to  see 
him  try  to  do  it  It  is  true,  I  had  battle- 
plans  in  confusing  abundance  to  help  me ; 
one  large  book,  or  perhaps  two  books,  some 
two  feet  square,  expressly,  and  in  strictest 
confidence,  lent  him  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. But  all  those  various  plans  were  not 
always  of  much  real  help  for  the  express 
purpose  in  hand.  Either  they  were  vaguely 
inaccurate,  or  they  gave  the  positions  of  the 
forces  at  a  different  moment  from  that  which 
the  description  required ;  and  on  the  whole 
I  was  generally,  after  much  puzzling,  thrown 
back  on  Carlyle's  own  words,  and  on  my 
own  little  bit  of  map  of  the  country.  In  a 
brief  letter  of  instructions  which  I  got 
about  this  time  Carlyle  significantly  con- 
cludes— 

You  wanted  v>orhy — and  are  like  to  get  it  I 
— ^Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Carltlb. 
ChelBM,  nth  Juna,  1857. 

In  connection  with  the  map-making,  I  had 
one  little  triumph  which  really  interested  me. 
Neither  from  Carlyte's  words,  nor  from  any 
maps  in  his  possession  (all  most  excellent 
maps  for  modern  purposes)  could  I  at  all 
mi^e  out  what  were  the  actual  limits  of 
Prussia  when  Frederick  came  to  the  throne. 
Nor  could  Carlyle  himself  help  me  in  the 
matter.  He  could  only  tell  me  with  certainty 
what  his  written  words  had  already  told  me, 
that  this  place,  that  place,  and  the  other 
place  belonged  to  him ;  but  the  actual  outline 
of  his  scattered  kingdom  would  nohow  dis- 
close itself.  I  could  have  given  the  correct 
modern  map,  and  have  left  the  enterprising 
reader  to  work  out  the  problem  for  himself ; 
or  to  find  it  baffle  him,  as  it  was  already 
baffling  me.  And  I  do  not  suppose  Carlyle 
ever  expected  anything  else  was  possible. 
But  I  could  not  rest  to  leave  it  so.  And  at 
last  I  found,  in  a  collection  of  old  maps  in 
'  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Museum, 
''the  very  map  I  wanted.  It  was  a  very  rude 
affair.  But  there,  plainly  daubed  in,  was  a 
rude  outline  of  the  old  Prussian  kingdom ; 
and  Carlyle's  story  about  the  matter  became 
as  clear  as  daylight.  By  this  fortunate  dis- 
covery, I  was  enabled  to  show  the  boundaries 
of  Prussia,  as  they  were  when  Frederick 
came  to  it ;  as  they  were  when  he  left  it ; 
and  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  writing. 
What  they  now  extend  to,  or  are  likely  to 
reach,  perhaps  Prince  Bismarck  will  be 
better  able  to  inform  us.  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  both  he  and  Moltke  were 
greatly  indebted  to  Carlyle  for  the  invincible 


precision  and  success  of  their  wonderful  cam- 
paign ;  and,  from  a  letter  which  Carlyle  re- 
ceived from  Bismarck  on  his  Eightieth  Birth- 
day ^greatly  to  Carlyle's  satisfaction),  I 
shoula  be  inclined  to  infer  he  would  hardly 
scruple  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness. 

The  following  memorandum  will  at  least 
serve  to  show  that  the  map-making  business 
was  now  steadily  progressing — 

Chelsea,  16  Sept,  1857. 

Mt  dbar  Sir, — ^That  small  patch  of  an 
*  Article '  that  came  from  Leigh  ffurWs  J&unuU 
for  some  volume  (not  yet  printed)  of  the  Mu- 
cellanies, — is  referred  to  m  some  Proof  sheet 
(of  the  Book  on  Fr^)  which  Robson  is  now 
correcting.  Would  you,  to-morrow  or  as  soon 
as  possible,  send  or  give  him  the  short  Title 
of  it  and  the  No.  of  the  volume  it  goes  into. 
He  will  then  be  able  to  say :  *  IV,  (?)  §  '  so- 
and-so  ;  and  thus  set  thro'  that  little  hitch. 

N.B.   You  are  doing,  or  see  how  you  are 

f>ing  to  do,  a  small  Map  of  '  Cleve  and  Jiilich'f 
think,  in  that  very  sheet,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  that  map ; — and  you  might  bid 
Robson,  at  the  same  time,  put  in  the  reference 
(as  he  did  in  the  Baireuth-Anspach  case), 
before  the  slips  come  back  to  me. — Yours  in 
the  usual  haste, 

T.  Carltlb. 

With  all  this  map-work  painfully  dragging 
about  me,  I  suppose  I  began  to  fear  that  I 
might  possibly  be  getting  a  little  behind 
with  my  indexing,  <S^c. ;  and  must  have  writ- 
ten something  to  that  effect  which  I  now 
only  vaguely  remember.  My  next  letter  is 
the  following — 

OheUea,  18  Oct,,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir, — Never  mind  that  little  rub 
in  the  least  I  Robson  and  Chapman  are  '  thick 
on  the  withers,'  we  may  hope;  and  as  for  me, 
I  really  do  not  wince  at  all, — not  the  least 
matter  to  me.  It  is  surely  a  thousand  times 
better  to  do  the  thing  well,  and  to  the  bottom, 
when  one  is  at  it  I — I  have  only  one  feeling, 
that  of  thankfulness  to  you  (and  to  Providence 
for  sending  me  you); — coupled  with  a  per- 
ceptible regret,  which  is  not  wholly  regret 
either,  that  you  should  have  got  such  a  load 
of  work  laid  on  you  which  was  not  your  own 
but  mine  I  However,  we  cannot  help  that  just 
yet.  The  plain  truth  however  is,  it  would 
have  taken  a  round  sum  of  money  to  pay  any- 
body for  what  you  are  now  doing ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, and  perceive,  no  amount  oi  money  (with 
me  to  lay  it  out,  here  and  now)  could  have 
got  it  done  so,  or  at  all  like  so.  Robson 
appealed  to  me,  the  other  day,  Whether  I  did 
not  think  those  Summaries  well  done, — as 
well  as  any  person  could  have  done  them?  To 
which  my  answer  was  decidedly  affirmative. 
...  If  you  were  thro'  this  particular  pinch, 
matters  will  go  easier. 

It  was  very  well  you  set  the  Wood-Engraver 
going.  No  harm  in  being  *  too  soon,' — one 
cannot  be  too  soon.  I  have  got  the  Chapter  I 
was  talking  of,  which  refers  to  a  new  little 
Map,  quite  finished  (tho'  hardly  legible  I) — 
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anditiflreftdy:  but  there  is  not  the  least  ^batf; 
another  little  Map  that  was  to  follow  (Fr^'« 
first  Campaign  1734,  while  a  lad,  in  the  Rhine 
Country)  has  not  got  its  Chapter  yet : — so  the 
Two  may  wait  for  one  another — ^unless  you 
will  voluntser  to  call  some  erening,  and  tell 
us  a  little  of  your  news.     Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Cabltlb. 

I  believe  after  all  that  I  had  everything 
ready  in  time,  for  I  find  a  brief  note  of  map- 
instructions,  dated  13th  December,  which 
concludes — *The  Summary  of  Vol.  IV. 
seems  to  be  firstrate.' 

I  was  much  pleased  at  the  time  with  these 
few  emphatic  words,  for  the  summary  re- 
ferred to  actually  extended  to  seventeen 
pages ;  nor  could  I  honestly  condense  it 
into  less.  The  prescribed  limit,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  '  seven  or  eight  pages  at  the 
outside ; '  but  I  never  could  manage  it,  with- 
out leaving  out  much  which  I  felt  really 
oaght  to  be  indicated.  I  had  been  still  more 
gratified  with  a  similarly  brief  note  of  ap- 
proval, referring  to  the  previous  volume. 
For  in  that  instance  I  had  been  again  at  my 
temerities ;  and  was  curiously  waiting  to  see 
what  would  come  of  it.  I  had  long  before 
been  vividly  impressed  by  Goethe's  wonder- 
ful little  phantasy  called  *  Das  Mahrchen  ' 
which  seemed  to  me  a  kind  of  imaginative 
apocalypse  of  our  own  era.  And,  now  that 
I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  summary  of  it, 
how  was  I  to  do  it?  To  make  a  bare  sum- 
mary of  the  incidents  of  the  tale,  minus  the 
subtle  and  suggestive  glamour  in  which  the 
whole  is  wrapped,  as  in  a  golden  cloud, 
would  have  been  to  throw  together  a  mere 
jumble  of  nonsense.  Neither  was  it  possible 
to  make  a  readable  summary  merely  of 
Carlyle's  quaint  elucidations;  and  perhaps 
still  less  to  fuse  the  two  together.  After 
brooding  on  the  matter  some  little  time,  I  at 
length  determined  to  make  a  summary  of 
what  I  myself  saw  in  the  meaning  of  it; 
and  then  see  how  it  would  look  as  a  whole. 
The  little  thing  came  out  of  its  shell  better 
and  brighter  than  I  had  even  hoped ;  so  I 
▼enturei  to  let  it  fiy,  to  alight  wheresoever 
it  listed.  I  ought  to  say  that,  after  the  first 
index  and  summary  of  Sterling,  Carlyle 
never  once  saw  any  of  them  until  they  were 
in  print,  and,  I  believe  (excepting  ^  Sartor,' 
which  I  have  next  to  speak  of),  never  once 
altered,  or  suggested  the  altering  of  a  word ; 
so  that  the  responsibility  of  what  I  wrote 
rested  entirely  with  me. 

I  had  now  got  to  the  '  Sartor  Resartus.' 
It  had  often  struck  me  as  remarkable  that, 
among  all  Carlyle's  writings,  there  was  no 
other  instance  of  anything  bearing  even  a 
semblance  of  what  we  cidl  'fiction.'  The 
whole  tendency  of  his  singularly  vivid  im- 


agination was,  not  to  ^body  forth  fomM 
unknown,'  but  to  discern  and  aocnrately 
picture  to  itself,  living  or  once-living  reah* 
ties.  And  it  had  seemed  to  roe,  that  the 
rather  straining  and  cumbrous  humour  of 
the  introductory  chapters,  and  of  several 
other  similar  passages  throughout  the  work, 
probably  arose  from  his  inability  to  shake 
off  that  inveterate  tendency,  even  when  it 
was  evidently  cramping  the  free  play  of  his 
thought  But  now,  upon  reading  the  book 
more  closely  for  the  sake  of  the  index,  a 
new  light  dawned  upon  me;  and  I  saw 
clearly  enough  that  it  formed  no  such  re- 
markable exception  as  I  had  supposed.  He 
had  already  written  his  earnest  essays  on 
Grerman  Literature  and  the  chief  Qerroan 
Writers ;  and  his  whole  soul  was  saturated 
with  their  thoughts,  and  kindled  with  the 
new  intelligence  and  hope  they  had  awak* 
ened.  in  him.  '  But,'  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses, '  man  is  emphatically  a  proselytizing 
creature ;  no  sooner  was  snch  mastery  even 
fairly  attempted,  than  the  new  questioB 
arose:  How  might  this  acquired  good  be 
practically  imparted  to  others,  perhaps  in 
equal  need  thereof  f '  While  thus  labouring 
4n  pain  to  be  delivered'  (which  indeed 
was  the  marked  characteristic  of  his  whole 
life),  he  was,  as  he  has  recently  told  us  in 
his  *  Reminiscences,'  one  day  suddenly  im- 
pressed with  a  feeling  of — '  astonishment  at 
clothes,^  How  strange,  that  man  alone  (of 
course  including  woman),  bom  naked,  and 
essentially  naked,  should  clothe,  and  adorn, 
and  only  partially  reveal  himself  to  others  I 
Could  any  symbol  be  more  apt  of  the  *  opm 
secret'  of  this  universe?  It  was  the  thought 
he  had  long  been  dimly  feeling  after ;  and 
instantly  the  whole  Goethean  Transcenden- 
talism (which  we  may  sufiBciently  distingpiiah 
from  that  of  Fichte  and  Emerson,  by  cfdling 
it  rather — ^transcendent  Realism),  began  to 
gather  into  shape  around  it.  He  would 
write  a  Philosophy  of  Clothes;  and  em- 
body, in  the  person  of  its  Professor,  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  that  strange  n^w  Life- 
Experience,  which  then  in  Germany  had 
first  found  clear  utterance  in  the  world; 
and  in  'nine  months'  the  book  was  c<mii- 
pleted.  If  any  one,  with  this  thought  to 
guide  him,  will  now  road  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  *  Sartor,'  and  especially  chapters  iiL 
and  iv.  'Reminiscences'  and  'Character- 
istics,' I  think  he  will  find,  as  I  did, 
the  cumbersomeness  of  the  movement  en- 
tirely gone ;  and  instead  of  a  laboured  at- 
tempt to  trace  an  impossible  portrait,  a 
humorous  and  richly  suggestive  sketch  of 
German  literature  and  literary-life ;  first,  as 
it  appeared  to  those  who  knew  noUiinff 
I  about  it ;  and  then,  as  it  gradually  disclosed 
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itself  to  his  owd  more  earnest  gaze.  Espe- 
cially I  would  call  attention  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  paragraphs  of  chapter  iv. ;  in 
which  surely  no  one  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  express  lineaments  of  Richter,  Noyalis, 
Ooethe,  and  Fichte.  I  may  also  point  to 
the  singular  account  of  the  Agenesis  of 
our  Clothes-Philosopher/  with  the  covert 
allusion  to  a  far-off  connection  with  Per- 
sian mysticism ;  but  really  dating  from  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  retnm 
of  peace.  And  lastly,  to  the  strange  hint  in 
the  final  chapter,  that '  safe-moored  in  some 
etillest  obscurity,  not  to  lie  always  still, 
Teufelsdrockh  is  actually  in  London.'  Rather 
a  long  stretch  of  life,  even  for  a  Clothes- 
Philosopher!  Of  course  Carlyle  was  far 
enough  from  limiting  himself  to  a  mere  re- 
production of  German  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions. He  illustrated  and  emphasized  his 
subject  in  a  thousand  ways,  from  his  own 
extensive  store  of  knowledge,  and  especially 
from  his  own  consciousness  and  from  the 
deep-felt  experiences  of  his  own  life.  No 
one  can  doubt  of  whom  he  was  thinking 
while  describing  Teufelsdrockh's  first  en- 
counter with  the  fair  Blumine;  yet  even 
here,  after  a  few  graphic  touches,  be  faith- 
fully passes  on  to  his  immediate  subject, 
the  *•  love-ideal '  of  German  Romance. 

When  I  had  come  to  this  conclusion  as  to 
the  secret  of  *  Sartor  Resartus,'  I  at  once 
saw  what  an  opportunity  it  would  give  me 
for  a  speculative  analysis,  similar  to  the 
short  sketch  I  had  already  given  of  '  Das 
Mahrchen.'  But  would  Carlyle  approve  of 
a  similar  liberty  being  taken  with  his  own 
book,  when  it  would  necessarily  have  to  ap- 
pear as  if  by  his  own  authority  ?  Of  this  I 
was  very  doubtful.  However  the  att^npt 
was  werth  making ;  and  I  made  it  When 
the  summary  was  ready,  contrary  to  my 
usual  practice,  I  took  it  to  him,  and  urged 
him  to  look  it  through,  before  sending  it  to 
press,  as  I  was  not  at  all  sure  as  to  its  suit- 
ability. But  he  insisted  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary;  that  he  had  no  time  for  it; 
and  must  just  leave  it  to  what  he  called  my 
*  wise  discretion.'  This  was  all  very  fiatter- 
ing ;  but  I  felt  more  than  ever  that  it  would 
not  do  to  let  it  rest  so.  I  sent  it  to  be 
printed ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  got  the  proof,  I 
wrote  to  him ;  again  urgring  him  to  look  it 
through  now  that  it  was  in  print.  In  a 
letter,  containing  other  business  matter,  of 
no  special  interest  now,  he  answered,  *  I  have 
no  doubt  the  'Sartor'  is  considerably  illu- 
minated by  your  faithful  labour  upon  it  I 
will  with  great  pleasure  read  the  Proof-sheet 
{and  send  you  my  remarks),  if  you  can  get 
me  one  in  time  ....  We  hope  to  see  you 
on  some  future  occasion   before  long.'     I 


sent  the  proof  accordingly,  and  promptly 
received  the  following  reply ;  the  kindness 
of  which,  I  trust,  more  than  compensated 
me  for  any  disappointment  I  may  naturally 
have  felt 

ChtiUea,  8  Jan,,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^This  is  a  very  elaborate, 
clever,  and  indeed  poetical  performance ;  but 
I  fear  it  will  not  do  for  a  *  Summary,'  or  mere 
Invoice  of  Contents;  to  the  common  run  of 
readers  it  would  not  be  intelligible ;  and  it  is 
far  too  long  I  ....  I  grieve  much  for  the 
immense  trouble  you  have  taken  with  it: 
however,  it  will  not  be  lost  trouble,  all  of  it, 
either.  Meanwhile  the  question  is,  What  can 
be  done?  .... 

Make  Robson  throw  off  a  few  copies  of 
this  Proof  which  I  now  have,  and  we  will 
keep  it  in  mtmoriam.  And  be  patient  with 
me,  and  with  your  fate ! — I  am  here  always 
till  half-past  8. — ^Yours  ever, 

T.  CarltIiB. 

The  next  time  I  called,  Mrs.  Carlyle  was 
very  kind  and  sympathetic ;  and  full  of 
friendly  admiration  for  what  she  called  my 

*  little  poem,'  which  she  said  I '  really  ought 
to  publish.'  Twenty  years  afterwards  I  acted 
on  her  advice ;  and  it  now  forms  an  appen- 
dix to  a  little  book  of  mine,  in  which  I  have 
tried  to  apply  practically  some  of  the  ideas 
I  got  from  '  Sartor ; '  *  and  I  thought,  if  it 
did  nothing  more,  it  would  at  least  serve  as 
an  honest  confession  of  my  indebtedness  to 
perhaps  the  most  original,  suggestive,  and 
characteristic  of  all  Carlyle's  works. 

The  following  letters  must  speak  for 
themselves.  I  suppose  I  had  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  the  then  coming 
volume  contained  fewer  pages  than  any  of 
the  series — 

Chelsea,  15  Jan.,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  be- 
ing rapidly  under  way  again.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  Latter-Day  Pamphlets ;  the  volume 
must  just  stand  of  the  stature  it  is, — proba- 
bly the  readers  will  find  they  have  enough  for 
their  money. 

I  am  goinff  into  Hampshire  to-morrow 
(Saturday) — tul  probably  Wednesday  next. 
Do  not  call  on  Tuesday  therefore  with  the 

*  CUstrin ;  *  let  it  be  Thursday,  please.  But 
my  Wife  wants  you  to  call  on  A&r,  on  Mon- 
day, or  the  first  day  you  have ;  some  money 
she  wants  you  to  pay  for  her  at  Ooutts's  Bank 
in  the  Strand. 

The  *  Journey  to  the  Reich  *  is,  more  than 
half  of  it,  in  type;  if  you  have  the  Map 
ready,  you  might  as  well  bring  it  here  to  lie 
by  me  while  the  Proofs  are  getting  corrected. 
There  was  one  passage  about  the  Pleisse  and 
the  Elster,  '  up  the  Pleisse  and  then  across 
the  Elster,'  which  I  could  not  understand 
completely  (not  having  any  good  map),  and 
was  afraid  might  be  wrong.     Tou  will  now 

♦  *  Extra  Physics;  and  the  Mystery  of  Crea- 
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howeTer,  have  a  complete  opportunity  of 
r&tding  and  re-reading  the  thing;  which  per- 
haps may  profit  the  Map  in  some  point  or 
other.  I  xoreet  if  the  track  of  the  Journey 
was  indicated  by  some  dotted  line  or  other- 
wise? Nor  do  I  know  whether  it  can  conre- 
niently  be  done  if  not.  In  any  case,  the  Map 
will  be  of  essential  service  to  every  goad 
reader, — and  no  bad  or  careless  one  will  get 
the  least  hurt  from  it. 

On  Mondav,  then,  or  as  soon  as  you  pass 
this  way, — for  the  Coutts-Bank  concern. 
Thursday  Evening  (or  as  soon  after  as  you 
are  ready)  for  the  Ctlstrin  and  me. — ^Yours  al- 
ways truly, 

T.  Oahltlb. 

OheUea,  18  F^,,  1858. 

Mt  dbab  Sir, — After  a  great  deal  of  shud- 
dering, I  have  taken  your  fine  map  in  hand 
i Journey  to  Reich),  and  ffiven  you  what  hints 
could :  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  not  much 
earry  vou  on  their  back ;  but  I  trust  to  your 
own  faculty  for  a  fiood  issue  nevertheless. 
Nay,  already  there  are  few  such  maps  for  per- 
spicacity, good  sense,  and  amount  of  infor- 
mation, under  such  circumstances.  I  enclose 
the  8  slips  of  memoranda,  that  you  may  read 
them  over  (if  possible),  and  ask  me  about 
dark  points  when  we  meet.  * 

Monday  Evening  next  (if  you  are  free)  will 
do :  I  will  then  give  you  the  map ;  and  do  not 
with  my  old  eyes  to  be  botherea  with  it  fur- 
ther,— if  you  can  help  .  .  . 

The  Sartor  is  come ;  and  looks  very  road- 
worthy  :  I  am  only  sorry  at  the  endless  trouble 
you  have  had  with  it !  But  that  is  what  you 
are  not  apt  to  grudge  in  such  cases.  Only  I 
will  say,  DonH  go  too  deep;  diipatch  your 
next  two  volumes  talitm'  qualiter.  We  shall 
want  you  infinitely  more  to  do  an  Index  of 
the  Fried^  2  vol.  Index,  no  Summary  will  be 
needed  yet.     Index  of  your  doing ! 

If  you  write  nothing,  I  will  expect  you  on 
Monday  Evening;  if  another  Evening  will 
suit  you  better,  write. — Yours  always  truly, 

T.  Carltlb. 

During  all  this  time,  as  may  be  supposed, 
I  was  a  frequent  visitor  atCheyne  Row ;  and 
afterwards,  much  more  so.  I  generally 
looked  in  in  the  forenoon,  that  time  being 
usually  most  convenient  to  me.  My  prac- 
tice was  to  go  straight  up  to  Carlyle  in  his 
sky-lighted  study,  and  arrange  whatever 
matter  I  had  to  consult  him  about;  and 
then,  as  I  passed  down,  have  half-an-hour*s 
chat  with  Mrs.  Carlvle  in  the  drawing-room. 
They  were  generally  very  pleasant  half- 
hours.  Sometimes  there  was  some  trifling 
commission  to  execute;  sometimes  a  little 
difiSculty,  mechanical  or  other,  she  wanted 
to  consult  me  about  Once  she  asked  my 
advice  about  two  mirrors  which  she  was 
thinking  of  for  her  drawing-room.  The 
room  has  three  long  front  windows  with 
narrow  slips  of  wall  about  eleven  inches  wide 
between  them ;  and  ahe  wanted  the  mirrors, 


reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  to  fit  into  the 
recesses  and  cover  the  wall ;  but  she  had  bad 
so  much  trouble  with  workmen  that  she  al- 
most dreaded  to  think  about  it  I  told  her 
that  if  she  liked  I  would  get  them  made  and 
put  up,  without  her  being  troubled  about  it 
at  all.  She  was  gratefully  incredulous ;  but 
was  pleased  to  think  if  anybody  could  get 
it  done,  I  could !  So  I  at  once  took  accu- 
rate measure  of  the  two  spaces;  and  told 
her  she  need  think  no  more  about  it,  till  the 
mirrors  were  ready  to  go  up.  'But  sup- 
pose they  won't  fit  when  they  come  ? '  she 
said,  rather  alarmed  at  my  coolness.  How- 
ever I  took  suflScient  care  about  all  that,  and 
promised  to  be  present  when  they  were 
brought  home.  They  were  successfully  put 
up,  and  fitted  into  their  places  like  fingers 
into  a  glove.  She  often  referred  to  them 
afterwards,  and  to  the  improvement  they 
had  made  in  the  room. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  too  that 
I  gradually  became  alive  to  the  intense 
dreariness  of  her  own  life.  She  had  such  a 
perfect  mastery  of  herself,  and  such  a  stoical 
resolution  to  shut  in  her  own  misery  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  I  suppose  not 
many  even  of  her  intimate  friends  ever  knew 
how  much  she  was  actually  suffering.  It 
was  not  merely  the  feeling  of  utter  loneli- 
ness, arising  from  Carlyle's  moody  absorp- 
tion in  his  own  work.  All  this,  I  believe, 
she  could  have  borne  without  fiinching.  In* 
deed  she  had  such  an  unshaken  faith  in  his 
ffenius,  and  such  a  queenly  appreciation  of 
her  own  prerogatives  as  his  Wife,  that  I  am 
convinced  she  would  not,  evBn  at  the  worst, 
have  exchanged  her  lowly  position  for  the 
highest  in  the  land.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  their  two  lives  were  really 
blended  into  one.  How,  on  such  •  terms, 
could  they  be  ?  But  she  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  that  last  infirmity  of  female 
hearts,  a  jealous  sense  of  *  property  *  in  her 
husband,  of  which  all  poachers  would  do 
well  to  beware.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  it 
hinted  that  all  women  instinctivelv  regard 
their  own  lovers,  husbands,  sons,  brothers, 
dsc.  (if  thought  worth  having),  as  peculiariy 
belonging  to  themselves,  and  act  accordingly, 
with  results.  But  of  course  we  are  not  all 
bound  to  believe  that  She  showed  also  a 
true  feminine  intolerance  for  anything  in 
her  own  sex  which  she  did  not  herself  under- 
stand ;  especially  if  it  aimed  at  an  ideal  with 
which  she  had  no  sympathy :  as  was  indeed 
almost  nnpardonably  her  case  with  reirard 
to  Irving*s  true-hearted  and  devoted  Wife ; 
as  Carlyle  himself,  nnconscionsly,  yet  too 
plainly,  and  even  cruelly,  testifies.  Yet,  I 
venture  to  believe,  she  would  have  been  aa 
much  shocked  as  any  one  at  hb  incredibly 
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bitter  fanatical  'anti-fanatic'  yereion  of  it. 
'  Oh  those  "  unspeakable"  men, '  I  can  fancy 
her  exclaiming,  almost  with  horror,  'how 
stupidly  blundering  they  are,  taking  every 
silly  thing  so  dreadfully  in  earnest  I '  There 
had,  too,  been  some  superficial  love-passages 
between  Irving  and  herself  in  their  young 
days ;  and  I  can  quite  believe  this  also  may 
have  given  piquancy  to  her  feeling  of  anta- 
gonism. No  one  who  knew  her  can  doubt 
that  she  would  fully  appreciate  the  triumph 
of  having  once  had  the  choice  between  two 
such  men  ;  and,  with  all  her  almost  invinci- 
ble heroism,  she  evidently  had  not  quite 
magnanimity  enough  to  generously  forget  it. 
I  always  think  that  any  woman  who  can 
amuse  herself  and  friends  by  talking  of  such 
tempting  little  victories,  could  not  have  been 
altogether  incapable  of  some  little  tantaliz- 
ing complicity  in  bringing  them  about  I  At 
the  time  I  knew  her,  she  possessed  plenty  of 
resources  of  her  own,  and  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  more  than  abundance;  and 
she  well  knew  how  to  hold  her  own  in  all 
wordy  warfare,  and  give  tit  for  tat  all  round 
with  sparkling  vivacity.  She  had  also  a  mis- 
chievous delight  in  treading  on  the  delicate 
toes  of  the  conventional  proprieties;  and  I 
have  heard  her  say  the  most  audacious 
things  with  a  look  of  demure  unconscious- 
ness, which  would  have  broken  out  into  the 
pleasantest,  or  sharpest,  mocking  astonish- 
ment, if  you  were  simple  enough  to  profess 
being  shocked.  She  sometimes  tried  those 
shafts  at  me,  to  see  whether  I  would  wince ; 
especially  with  reference  to  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  my  'youthful  enthusiasms,' 
and  even  more  serious  matters.  But  when  I 
saw  her  deftly  aim  them,  I  generally  allowed 
them  to  glance  past  me,  being  no  match  for 
her  with  that  kind  of  swift,  sharp-pointed 
artillery.  Once  she  told  me  'it  was  mostly 
mad  people  who  came  running  after  Carlyle,' 
leaving  me  to  make  my  own  application.  It 
must  have  been  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  she  mentioned,  as  a  kind  of  general  re- 
mark, '  what  a  comfort  it  was  sometimes  to 
have  stupid  people  about  you,  it  saved  so 
much  trouble ! '  All  this  sort  of  thing,  I 
should  say,  she  fully  enjoyed,  while  it  was 
alive  and  on  the  wing ;  but,  when  she  was 
again  solitary,  the  reaction  was  proportionate. 
It  was  not,  as  I  said,  merely  Carlyle's  absorp- 
tion in  his  work  which  weighed  on  her 
spirit;  she  knew  this  was  inevitable,  and 
would  have  cheerfully  faced  it,  if  only  for 
the  vantage-ground  it  gave  her  with  the 
world.  The  misery  was  to  be  shut  up  alone 
with  him,  when  he  himself  was  struggling 
under  his  burdens  in  utter  wretchedness  and 
gloominess  of  heart.  When  his  dark  la- 
bour-pains were  strong  upon  him,  I  suppose 


he  was  the  most  absolutely  wretched  man  I 
ever  saw.  Even  to  stand  firmly  on  one's 
own  feet  in  the  presence  of  such  misery  and 
consequent  irritability,  was  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. But  what  she  felt  most  keenly  of  all 
was,  that  he  never  seemed  to  realize  that 
misery  is  the  most  contagious  of  all  diseases; 
He  saw  her  always  invincibly  devoted  to 
him ;  and  he  thought  her  lot  peaceful  and 
happy  in  comparison  with  his  own.  He 
never  saw  the  misery  his  own  misery  was  in- 
flicting upon  her,  and  gradually  sapping  the 
very  life  out  of  her.  I  have  heard  her,  many 
times,  speak  of  their  life  at  Craigenputtoch 
with  absolute  shuddering;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  when  they  left  at  her  gayly  propos- 
ing to  '  hurn  our  ships,'  and  so  prevent  the 
possibility  of  return  1  I  once  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  what  Sterling  had 
said  about  her  skill  in  writing;  and  ven- 
tured to  wonder  that  she  did  not  still  try  to 
find  a  little  amusement  in  that  way.  But 
she  shut  me  up  very  sharply  by  saying, — 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Larkin,  one  writer  is  quite  enough 
in  a  house.'  And  yet,  I  ought  to  say,  I 
never  once  heard  an  angry  word  pass  be- 
tween themselves.  If  Carlyle  had  not  him- 
self written  so  frankly  of  these  things,  I 
should  never  have  dared  to  write  what  I  am 
now  writing.  I  have  hardly  spoken  of  them 
to  any  one,  for  I  felt  them  to  be  troubles 
which  God  only  could  be  trusted  with ;  but 
they  sank  very  deeply  and  sorrowfully  into 
my  own  heart  She  was  anxious  too  about 
me ;  and  often  warned  me  that  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  recognition  which  I  should  never 
gain.  By  this  time,  notwithstanding  Car- 
lyle's very  kind  and  hearty  appreciation  of 
my  poor  services,  I  had  begun  to  see  rather 
deeply  into  the  inevitable  truth  of  this  gen- 
tlest friendly  forboding.  Even  Carlyle's 
praise,  always  frankly  conscientious,  was 
far  too  serious  and  admonitory  ever  to  be 
lightly  accepted  like  Mrs.  Carlyle's  playful 
flatteries.  They  always  seemed  to  tacitly 
imply, — '  This  is  my  clear  and  emphatic  ap- 
proval, so  far.  Take  heed  that  you  continue 
to  deserve  it.'  In  fact,  I  not  unfrequently 
recalled  his  own  grim  words :  '  Hardly  for 
the  flower  of  men  will  love  alone  do ;  and 
for  the  scoundrelism  of  men  it  has  not  even 
a  chance  to  do.'  He  evidently  thought  it 
was  something  to  stand  clear  of  that  latter 
category. 

I  never  knew  a  man  more  free  from  all 
personal  vulgarities  of  any  kind,  or  one 
whose  presence  carried  with  it  such  clear 
unassuming  dignity  of  manhood ;  which  I 
can  only  describe  as  a  certain  royal  gracious- 
ness  of  manner,  as  different  from  a  spirit  of 
condescension  as  wisdom  is  different  from 
personal  pretentiousness.    He  had  too,  on  all 
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ooeasioDa,  sneh  a  graphio  diBcernment  of  all 
the  facts  he  knew,  and  snch  a  world-wide 
wealth  of  knowledge  to  liberallj  dispense, 
that  few '  kingdoms^  have  been  more  grandlj 
real  or  more  honestly  won.  His  very  fail- 
inffs  were  of  a  kindly  order,  and  almost  com- 
pelled respect  by  their  absolute  and  evident 
sincerity.  Of  his  mocking  Berserkir  hilarity, 
and  overwhelming  power  of  speech  when 
roused  by  worthy  opposition,  we  have  often 
'  been  told ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  greatly 
preferred  his  half-silences,  when  one  seemed 
to  commune  with  his  heart  rather  than  with 
his  head.  At  such  times  of  quiet  converse  I 
have  sometimes  known  him  as  simple,  as 
gentle,  and  as  open  to  conviction  as  any 
child.  It  is  the  recollection  of  such  moments 
that  keeps  his  memory  so  reverently  dear  to 
many  friends,  often  constrained  to  differ 
from  him,  and  even  to  put  a  higher  interpre- 
tation than  his  own  on  the  verv  truths  he 
had  taught  them.  Both  Cariyie  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle  had  singularly  expressive  voices,  and 
^et  singularly  different  from  each  other, 
like  the  many  tones  of  a  powerful  organ  and 
the  perfect  modulations  of  a  mellow  flute. 
They  both  spoke  heartily,  with  their  genuine 
native  accents,  but  with  the  easy  grace  of 
cultivated  sincerity,  and  with  no  other  rus- 
ticity of  manner  than  daring  to  be  true  to  the 
soil  from  which  they  sprang.  They  simply 
brought  with  them,  into  the  midst  of  the 
French-polished  upholstery  of  London  con- 
ventional life,  a  vocal  memory  of  the  fresh 
breezes  and  living  echoes  of  tbeur  own  moun- 
tain streams,  pine-trees,  and  thousand-tinted 
heather.  But  I  should  say  that,  even  in  his 
most  genial  moods,  there  was  never  anything 
we  could  call  really  '  playful '  in  Carlyle's 
thoughts  or  way  of  lookinff  at  things,  as 
there  so  often  was  in  his  Wife^s.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  that  even  in  childhood  he 
ever  practically  knew  the  mei^iing  of  happy 
*play ' — the  pretty  innocent  skipping  of  kids 
and  lambs,  the  simple  bobbling-over  of  the 
eup  of  joy!  I  can  only  picture  him  as 
^ weary  and  heavy  laden'  from  his  birth. 
Laughter  he  had  of  many  kinds;  scornful, 
genial,  triumphant;  and  even  a  strangeiv 
Bvmpathetie  laugh  of  reproving  pity ;  but  I 
•hottld  say,  never  the  clear  ring  of  overflow- 
ing heartfelt  joy.  Even  his  humour,  richly 
abundant  as  it  was,  was  never  playful,  like 
Shakespeare's,  or  like  Thackeray's  at  his 
best;  but  always  either  grim,  or  sadly  piti- 
ful, or  else  merely  grotesauely  admonitory. 
No  sunny  glances  or  childlike  mirth  and  in- 
nocenoe  ever  sported  within  the  sanctuary  of 
his  grimly  earnest  soul :  more  like  a  warn- 
ing iridescence  playing  around  purgatorial 
Area,  half-revealing  and  half-concealing  the 
incommunicable    reality,  waa   the    grianly 


pathetic  banter  in  which  he  so  frequently 
shrouded  the  message  his  soul  felt  bound  to 
deliver.  '  My  friends,  I  do  not  laugh,'  he 
says  once;  Hruly  I  am  more  inclined  to 
weep.'  *  Self-conscious'  he  has  been  called, 
as  if  in  disparagement  of  his  sincerity.  Tea, 
fearfully  self-conscious,  almost  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave.  How  else  could  he  have 
written  of  it,  and  wrestled  with  the  aore 
disease,  with  such  terrible  emphasis  and 
struggling  horror  ?  It  was  the  bitter  root  of 
all  his  life-long  suffering  and  dyspepsia,  both 
spiritual  and  bodily. 

A  feeble  unit  (he  sim)  in  the  middle  of  a 
threatening  Infinitude,  I  seemed  to  have  noth- 
ing given  me  but  eyes,  whereby  to  discern  my 
own  wretchedness,  Invisible  yet  impenetrable 
walls,  as  of  Enchantment,  divided  me  from  all 
living.  The  men  and  women  around  me,  even 
speakinff  with  me  were  but  Figures;  I  had, 
practiciuly,  forgotten  that  they  were  alive, 
that  they  were  not  merely  automatic.  In  the 
midst  of  their  crowded  streets,  and  assem- 
blages, I  walked  solitary;  and  (except  as  it 
was  my  own  heart,  not  another's,  that  I  kept 
devouring)  savage  also,  as  a  tiger  in  his  iun- 
gle.  .  .  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  I  lived  in 
a  continual,  indefinite,  pinmg  fear;  tremulous, 
pusillanimous,  apprehensive  of  I  know  not 
what.  For  the  God-given  mandate.  Work 
thou  in  Welldoing,  lies  mysteriously  within, 
in  Promethean,  Prophetic  Characters,  in  our 
hearts;  and  leaves  us  no  rest,  night  or  day, 
till  it  be  deciphered  and  obeyed. 

Did  his  readers  look  upon  all  this  m  empty 
rhetoric!  If  so,  perhaps,  after  his  own  con- 
fessions, they  will  now  judge  more  wisely ; 
or,  some  of  them,  perhaps  even  less.  Per- 
haps few  men  have  oeen  more  self-conseiona, 
whether  unhealthily  or  healthily ;  have  felt 
more  bitterly  the  contrast  between  their  own 
Ideal,  and  Uie  'poor,  miserable,  hampered, 
despicable  Actual:'  more  longed  for  a 
worthy  career  among  their  fellows ;  or  more 
heartily  despised  all  insincere,  vaguely  con- 
ventional flatteries ;  or  more  really  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  an  effectual  human  recogni- 
tion. Yet  all  this,  ho  declares,  partakes  more 
or  less  of  spiritual  disease.  The  only  healthy 
self-consciousness  he  has  defined  to  bo--- 
*  When  Know  thyself  has  been  wisely  trans- 
lated into-^Know  what  thou  canst  work  at* 
With  all  this  grim  earnestness  I  do  not 
suppose  Mrs.  Carlyle  ever  had  any  deep  or 
real  sympathy ;  and  I  sometimes  think  she 
may  once  have  greatly  over-estimated  her 
own  ability  to  rally  him  out  of  it  Perhaps 
she  never  altogether  gave  up  the  attempt 
I  She  was  always  very  ready  with  playfnl  sur- 
prises whenever  a  fair  occasion  served.  One 
morning,  after  I  had  finished  my  bustnees  up- 
stairs, I  looked  in  at  the  drawing-room  as 
usual,  when  she  aaked  ma  whether  Cariyie 
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had  mentioned  '  that  little  paper  he  was  to 
3peak  to  me  aboat.'  I  said,  *  No ;  bat  that 
I  supposed  he  had  forgotten  it,  and  that  I 
would  go  back  to  inquire/  I  went  back: 
but  Carlyle  knew  no  more  about  it  than  I 
did.  At  last  he  got  up  from  his  table, 
where  he  was  busily  writing,  and  came  down 
to  ask  her  what  it  was.  I  followed  him. 
She  let  us  get  close  np  to  her  table,  where 
she  also  was  writing ;  and  then  held  up  before 
us  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which,  while  I  was 
gone,  she  had  written — *  The  Ist  of  April ! ' 
Carlyle  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  laughing 
heartily  at  our  mutual  bewilderment ;  and 
he  then  strode  off,  and  returned  upstairs  to 
his  study.  Whereupon  she  was  highly 
triumphant  at' having,  as  she  said,  'brought 
down  two  such  philosophers  with  one  shot  I' 
\/  Once  I  recollect  a  bantering  allusion  to 
'Carlyle's  friends,  the  immortal  gods ! '  but  I 
forget  what  the  occasion  was.  She  never 
hesitated  about  quizzing  him,  just  as  she  did 
every  one  else ;  and  I  noticed  that  he  always 
seemed  to  rather  like  it  Once  he  was  giv- 
ing me  some  little  bit  of  copying  or  map- 
making  to  do,  and  was  elaborately  impressing 
on  me  the  importance  of  dispatch,  but  at  the 
same  time,  of  there  being  no  actual  hurry 
about  it;  which  was  a  way  he  had,  like 
touching-up  with  the  whip,  and  holding*in 
with  the  bridle  at  the  same  moment  I  inti- 
mated my  perfect  understanding  of  his 
wishes ;  and  quoted  Goethe's  well-known 
words,  which  had  once  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  me,  '  like  a  Star,  unhasting  and  un- 
resting.' 'Ah,'  interposed  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
'  Carlyle  is  always  hasting,  and  never  resting ; ' 
which,  indeed,  was  the  saddest  fact  of  both 
their  lives.  She  was  once  very  severe  upon 
what  she  called  Goethe's  '  hard  heart.'  '  No 
one,'  she  said, '  but  a  hard-hearted  man, 
oould  have  treated  a  pathetic  character  like 
poor  little  Mignon,  as  he  had  treated  her.  If, 
for  the  sake  of  his  story,  he  was  bound  to 
kill  her ;  at  least  he  was  not  bound  to  make 
stuffy  speeches  about  it,  and — embalm  her  I ' 
Meanwnile  Carlyle  looked  on  benignly,  as  if 
he  were  listening  to  some  pretty  innocent 
prattle,  but  said  nothing.  I  recollect  the 
interest  excited  at  the  publication  of  '  Adam 
Bede,'  and  how  much  Mrs.  Carlyle  was 
amused  With  the  character  of  Mrs.  Poyser. 
She  told  me  Carlyle  had  read  two  or  three 
chapters,  and  then  threw  the  book  down; 
refusing,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  to  look 
at  it  again.  She  lent  me  the  volumes,  and  I 
did  more  than  Carlyle;  for  I  read  them 
through  with  very  great  but  very  mingled 
iBterest  I  wondered  how  any  one  could 
have  doubted  that  the  story  was  written  by 
a  woman.  None  but  a  woman,  I  thought, 
could  have  drawn  such  a  merciless  picture  of 


poor  little  Hetty  in  the  dingy  solitude  of 
her  own  room ;  and  certainly  no  man  would 
ever  have  called  her  a  'chit'  and  a  'minx,' 
for  such  childlike  little  vanities,  as  any  lov- 
ing and  trusting  girl  would,  in  her  youthful 
delirium  of  hope,  almost  inevitably  have 
indulged  in.  And  I  still  trust,  for  the  credit 
of  my  own  sex,  that  no  man  could  have  fol- 
lowed the  down-trodden  victim  so  pitilessly 
to  her  death,  and  have  let  off  the  real  scoun- 
drel of  the  story  with  considerate  extenua- 
tions and  almost  with  pitying  admiration. 
I  have  never  looked  at  the  book  since ;  but^ 
as  I  now  recall  the  picture  it  left  on  my 
mind,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  the  really 
gifted  authoress,  in  the  early  consciousness 
of  her  own  great  power,  and  in  a  moment  of 
indignant  ambition,  had  said  to  herself, — 
'  Go  to,  I  will  take  Goethe's  Margaret,  and 
show  those  foolish  lords  of  creation  how 
such  a  daintly  dimpled  hussy  ought  to  be 
treated  I '  Certainly  Goethe,  with  all  his '  haixi 
heart,'  treated  a  singularly  parallel  case 
somewhat  differently.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  is 
generally  meant  by  '  second  only  to  Shak- 
i^eare.' 

Another  signifbcant  little  anecdote  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Carlyle  which  belongs  to  long 
afterwards,  may  as  well  be  told  now.  She 
had  a  little  pet  lap-dog,  named  Nero,  of 
which  she  was  very  fond.  Carlyle  used  to 
take  Nero  out  with  him  for  a  run,  every 
night  when  he  went  for  his  eleven  o'clock 
walk;  and  I  often  noticed,  when  I  have 
walked  with  him,  how  carefully  he  looked 
after  his  little  charge ;  occasionally  whis- 
tling to  him  (not  exactly  with  his  lips,  but 
with  a  small  pocket-whistle),  lest  he  should 
run  astray  or  otherwise  come  to  grief.  This 
little  dog  at  last  grew  old  and  asthmatic, 
until  it  was  a  misery  to  look  at  his  suffer- 
ings ;  until,  in  short,  like  many  another  little 
pet,  he  had  to  be  kindly  and  painlessly  put 
out  of  his  little  troubles.  This  was  a  great 
grief  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  never  could  quite 
reconcile  herself  to  the  clear  necessity.  She 
was  telling  her  grief  to  a  lady  friend,  who,  I 
believe,  had  not  been  very  long  married, 
when  her  friend,  trying  to  say  something  to 
comfort  her,  suggested,  '  Why  not  have  hi ra 
stuffed?'  'Stuffed!'  said  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
with  a  flaah  of  indignation,  'would you  stuff 
your  Baby  ? '  Bhe  was  always  very  ten- 
der-hearted with  her  pets,  and  especially 
with  her  servants,  whom  she  tried  in  every 
way  to  attack  to  her ;  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  wiUi  perfect  success. 

In  the  summer  of  1658,  Carlyle  and  Mrs^ 
Carlyle  went  .on  a  visit  to  Hampshire,  to 
Lord  Ashburton's;  and  I  had  undertaken 
to  look  in  occasionally  at  Gheyne  Bow  to  see 
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that  all  was  well.  On  the  6th  of  August 
she  wrote  me  the  following  letter,  the  first  I 
ever  received  from  her — 

Bay  Houae^  Ah&ratoek,  Hants. 

My  dsar  Mr.  Larkin,— Will  you  give  my 
Charlotte  the  half-sovereign  on  Saturday.  I 
am  not  coming  home  for  some  time  yet.  The 
place  suits  me  famously ;  and  already  I  both 
feel  and  look  quite  different  from  the  *  seedy 
Party*  that  took  leave  of  you  at  Chelsea!  I 
get  some  human  sleep  here,  and  no  longer 
cough  at  all  in  the  evenines,  and  very  little  at 
any  time.  I  have  a  long  drive  in  an  open  car- 
riage every  day;  and  every  day  eat  ttoo  din- 
ners, one  at  half  after  one,  and  the  second  at 
eight, — this  system  answers  perfectly. 

But  oh,  Mr.  Larkin  I — my  watch  I  If  it  didnH 
go  and  stop,  at  a  quarter  to  five,  the  very  first 
morning  I  I  tried  every  persuasion  to  make  it 
go  on  again ;  but  beyond  nine,  it  positively 
would  not  go.  I  now.for  the  first  time  see  the 
sense  of  those  Great  Bells,  which  make  such  a 
terrible  row  in  aristocratic  houses.  They  are 
in  aid  of  visitors  whose  watches  refuse  to  go ! 
If  it  weren't  for  Hhe  getting  up  Bell,'  and 
'the  breakfast  Boll,'  ana  Hhe  servants'  dinner 
Bell,'  and  *the  dressing  Bell,'  and  Hhe  din- 
ner Bell,'  I  don't  know  what  would  become 
of  me ;  for  to  tell  the  time  by  feding,  in  a 
strange  house,  thrown  loose  from  one's  home 
habits  and  occupations,  is  quite  beyond  me. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  still  in  the  vaffue  about  (Ger- 
many. His  going  will  depend,  I  think,  on 
Lord  Ashburton's  success  in  looking  up  'a 
man  with  a  yacht ! ' 

I  had  a  fine  sail  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  the 
other  day,  and  went  on  board  The  Urgent; 
and  got  two  '  splatches '  of  brown  paint  on  my 
new  dress ! — There  are  Forts  here,  and  a  Camp, 
and  everything  a  reasonable  woman  could  de- 
sire I 

Remember  me  kindly  to  your  mother. — 
Yours  most  truly, 

Jaitb  W.  Carltlb. 

Reading  this  pleasant  little  letter,  at  once 
suggested  to  me  to  give  her  an  equally 
pleasaut  surprise  in  return.  So  I  wound  up 
my  own  watch,  packed  it  carefully  in  wad- 
ding in  a  little  box,  put  the  key  inside,  and 
upon  the  watch  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  I 
had  written,  '  Please  wind  me  up  I '  This 
I  posted,  together  with  a  letter ;  picturing 
to  myself  what  her  surprise  would  be,  but 
little  thinking  how  deeply  she  would  feel 
such  a  simple  act  of  playful  goodwill.  The 
following  grateful  acknowledgment  must 
speak  for  itself.  To  me  it  was,  and  the 
recollection  of  it  much  more  is  now,  worth 
many  watches. 

Bay  Sbfuef  Aherdodtf  HamUy 

lOM  Augutt, 
Oh,  mt  dkab  Mb.  Larkot,  upon  my  honour 
I  all  but  burst  into  tears  ( 1)  wm  morning,  at 
your  kindness !  and  I  astonished  the  company 
at  breakfast,  by  the  new  views  of  the  world  it 
had  given  me  I    It  was  impossible  to  keep 


one's  stand  on  Misanthropy  in  the  face  of  that 
watch!  *  Excuse  me,' said  a  Lady- visitor  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  had  taxed  her 
with  not  returning  her  salutation  on  entering 
the  room,  *  I  was  so  confounded  at  hearing 
Mrs,  Carlyle  say,  ''  it  was  a  good  world,"  that 
I  quite  forgot  myself.' 

It  came  to  hand  going^  the  watch!  and  I 
wound  it  up  immediately.  It  gave  me  such 
an  odd  feeling  of  aUteTieu^  that  ticking  away 
amongst  cotton,  all  along  the  rail  from  Lon- 
don to  here ;  I  felt  inclined  to  say  to  it,  *  How 
do  you  do?  dear  little  thing,'  and  to  expect 
an  articulate  answer. 

I  am  all  the  more  thankful  for  it,  that  the 
Bells  were  no  longer  to  be  trusted.  On  Sun- 
day morning  I  sat  reading,  wearyine  for  my 
breakfast,  till  a  House-maid  bounced  in  with 
dust-brush  and  pitcher  and  the  usual  Ac's.  I 
stared,  and  so  did  she.  *  It  is  not  time  to  fi;o 
down,  is  it  I '  I  asked.  '  Oh  yes,  Mam,  brei£- 
fast  must  be  nearly  over ! '  '  But  only  one  Bell 
has  rung  yet.'  '  Yes,  but  that  was  the  Break- 
fast Bell ;  no  Prayer-Bell  rings  on  Sundays ! ' 
And  so  I  had  to  go  down  to  repit>aches  on  my 
laziness,  accompanied  by  the  coldest  tea  and 
the  toughest  toast  1 

We  have  the  loveliest  weather  here,  and  I 
flourish  *like  the  green  Bay  Tree,' — unhappy 
simile !  I  have  been  once  to  '  The  Island,'  (as 
they  say  here),  and  am  going  again.  We  have 
a  Lady  in  the  house,  who,  tho'  the  oldest  of 
us,  has  an  untiring  love  of  *  expeditions,*  and 
in  her  hands  we  are  safe  from  stagnation  at 
all  rates.  To-day,  after  luncheon,  she  is  ^ing 
to  take  me  od  board  The  Renown,  It  is  the 
gayest  country  place.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
IS  a  field  all  covered  with  snow-white  canvas 
Cones;  which,  in  my  simplicity,  I  took  at  first 
for  the  most  stupendous  gipsy-encampment. 
But  it  is  a  regular  Camp^  where  some  two 
thousand  soldiers  idle  about.  Then,  just  out- 
side the  gates,  a  grand  new  Fort  is  building, 
the  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  which  is, 
that  the  guns  of  it,  if  ever  they  are  fired,  muU 
smash  right  through  this  House.* 

I  am  not  going  nome  this  week  either.  So 
that  blessed  Dog  [Nero]  must  just  console 
himself  with  the  Sparrow !  [a  stray  nestling, 
which  had  been  picked  up  in  the  garden]. 
When  I  do  return,  it  is  possible  I  shall  soon 
start  off  again  I  as  soon  as  I  have  got  dean 
ribbons  to  my  bonnet,  and  a  few  other  femi- 
nine necessities  supplied.  It  is  very  dreary 
spending  one's  life  coughing  alone,  in  thi^ 
House  of  Cheyne  Row,  with  which  I  have 
hardly  any  associations  that  are  not  sadden- 
ing, or  worse; — very  dreary.  And  why 
should  I  do  it?  when  I  am  not  needed  for  *  the 
cares  of  bread*  (as  Maszini  calls  housekeeping), 
or  the  cares  of  buttons,  or  of  mialaid  papers! 
Whether  Mr.  C.  goes  to  Germany  or  not,  I 
don't  think  he  will  be  home  till  October.  So 
I  have  still  a  good  few  weeks  in  which  to 
*  wander  at  my  own  sweet  will.* 

If  all  have  ffone  right,  Mr.  C.  is  at  this  hour 
showing  the  Lions  (or  rather,  the  Lambs)  of 
Dumfries  to  Lord  Ashburton.  Lord  A.  bad 
arranffed  to  leave  London  to-morrow  morning 
with  nis  eldest  sister,  for  the  Highlands; 
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aequentfy  he  took  a  sudden  whim  to  start 
from  London  to-day,  and  spend  an  eyening 
and  morning  with  Carlyle  at  Dumfries,  leav- 
ing his  sister  to  proceed  to  Glasgow  as  she 
can.  He  is  perfectly  charming,  that  man,  for 
giving  those  about  him  a  never  flagging  series 
of  surprises  t 

I  continue  to  improve  in  health;  hardly 
cough  at  all  now ;  and  have  bloomed  out  into 
the  most  captivating  of  head-dresses — *  re- 
gardless of  expense.' 

Love  to  your  Mother,  and  to  all  your  family 
remember  me;  and  believe  in  my  gratitude 
and  affection. 

Jai^  Cabltle. 

On  the  1 6th  she  again  wrote,  as  f ollow^*— 

Bay  HovMy  Aherstoek, 

Monday. 

My  dear  Mb.  Larkin, — Nothing  is  badly 
arranged  here  except  the  Post  I  had  opened 
my  desk  to  write  this  note  yesterday  morning ; 
when  it  occurred  to  me,  that  till  5  o'clock  of 
Monday  no  letter  could  leave  for  London — ac- 
cording to  the  actual  arrangements  I  Plainly 
neither  of  the  Miss  Barings  has  ever  had 
lovers ; — a  lover  I  the  slightest  expectation  of 
a  declaration  hy  post,  would  have  sufficed  to 
change  all  this ! 

Will  you,  at  your  first  convenience,  give 
Charlotte  six  more  shillings.  I  allow  her 
eight  shillings  a  week,  with  et  eeteras;  and 
that  will  make  her  right,  up  to  Saturday,  when 
I  return,  please  Qod.  I  am  wanted  to  stay 
till  the  2Srd  (Monday),  but  I  think  I  had  best 
get  home  this  week ;  that  I  may  the  sooner  be 
ready  to  start  for — Scotland  1  Yes,  indeed, 
Mr.  Larkin,  to  such  a  pitch  of  courage  (in  the 

S-oom's  sense  of  the  word)  have  I  arrived! 
r.  C.  is  to  sail  from  Newcastle  to  Hamburg 
to-morrow;  may  be  absent  still  four  or  five 
weeks;  having  then  nobody  to  do  for  at 
home  (for  I  don't  consider  myself  indispensa- 
ble to  Nero  and  the  Sparrow),  why  should  I 
flit  there  Mike  owl  in  desert,'  sinking  down 
into  depths  of  despair  again  I  Especially  as  I 
have  a  dear  little  cousin  so  bent  on  my  com- 
ing, that  she  will  meet  me  at  Carlisle  *  to  have 
my  bed  and  tea  ready  for  me.' 

Now,  dear  Mr.  Larkin,  dont  you  foresee 
what  will  happen?  Don't  you  feel  as  sure  as 
if  I  had  already  told  you,  that  I  shall  be  want- 
ing next  to  know  about  trains  to  Carlisle?  the 
times — the  fares?  Tes,  it  is  a  fact !  I  want  you 
to  riddle  that  out  of  Bradshaw  for  me !  But 
what  you  ean^t  be  foreseeing,  the  least  in  the 
world,  is,  that  I  shall  also  want  you  to  find 
out  about  trains  to  Liverpool !  and  then  about 
trains  from  Liverpool  to  Carlisle  1  Some 
weeks  ago,  there  was  a  train  from  London  to 
Liverpool,  the  fare  by  which,  first  class,  was 
only  a  pound.  If  this  continues,  I  have  been 
thinking  I  might  go  that  way,  and  take  a 
night's  rest  at  Liverpool,  for  about  the  same 
money  as  going  all  the  way  from  London  to 
Carlisle  at  one  fell  rush  I 

You  will  help  me,  with  your  miraculous  ca- 
pacity of  understanding  Bradshaw,  when  I 
come.   Shall  I  see  you  at  tea,  at  six  o'clock  on 


Saturday  evening?  Don't  mind  writing;  I 
shall  hear  when  I  arrive. 

Please  to  tell  Charlotte  she  need  not  be  put- 
ting down  the  drawing-room  carpet.  She 
wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  to  say  that  she 

*  thought  Mr.  Larkin  a  very  nice  gentleman, 
and  the  house  was  still  standing  on  the  same 
spot!'  You  need  not  prepare  her  for  my 
second  exodus.  I  will  break  it  to  her  with 
feminine  tenderness  on  my  return.  Poor 
child,  I  hope  she  wpn't  go  to  the  bad,  with  all 
this  cessation  of  work  and  of  supervision ! 

Your  watch  ticks  loving  compliments,  and 
would  like  to  know  when  it  is  to  be  restored 
to  its  native  fob :  like  the  Pope  at  Avignon, 

*  what  surprises  it  most,  is  to  find  itself  here ! ' 
I  promise  it  the  joy  of  seeing  you  on  Saturday 
evening;  but  whether  of  go^ig  home  with 
you,  that  will  depend !  The  other  Lady-visi- 
tor's watch  took  to  *  jibbing  I '  A  very  fine 
gold  repeater.     And  shsy  rash  woman,  took  it 

and  left  it  at tho'  I  took  her  aside,  and 

told  her  that  the  man  was  a  knave,  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  watches.  The  two  facts 
were  plainly  written  for  me  in  his  eyes.  But 
she  would  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  *  charmer ; ' 
left  the  watch,  went  for  it  on  the  appointed 
day,  found  it  going,  paid  seven-and-sixpence 
for  it,  brought  it  home — and  found  it  stopt ! 
And  now  she  is  always  half-an-hour  too  late 
for  breakfast, — ^tho'  she  has  a  Lady's-maid  to 
go  and  look  at  the  Hall-clock  for  her! — 
Your's  affectionately, 

Jane  W.  Cabltle. 

The  next  day,  came  the  following  spright- 
ly little  note,  announcing  a  further  stay — 

Bray  House, 

Tuesday. 
Oh  Mb.  Labkin,  what  a  life  you  have  1  It 
is  a  foretaste  of  the  sort  of  thing  you  will  have 
to  stand,  when  married  1  I  am  not  to  be  home 
on  Saturday.  Miss  Baring  insists  on  my  stay- 
ing till  Monday,  when  she  goes  herself;  and  it 
was  my  bounden  duty  to  succumb. 

After  all,  I  couldn't  have  trimmed  my  bon- 
net on  a  Sunday  1    I  the  lineal  descendant  of 
John  Enox  and  of  John  Welsh  the  Covenanter ! 
Then  it  is  on  Monday  evening  I  will  expect 
you. — Yours  ever, 

J.  Welsh  Cabltle. 

On  Monday  accordingly  I  took  tea  with 
her,  and  gave  her  the  particulars  she  required 
from  Bradshaw.  I  persuaded  her  to  take 
my  watch  with  her  to  Scotland,  although  she 
professed  strong  misgivings,  being  afraid  *  it 
might  fret,  and  take  to  jibbing,'  like  the 
other  lady's  watch.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember she  again  wrote ;  and  again  on  the 
22nd. 

Lann  HaUf  Tyrron,  Dun^fries, 

Saturday, 
My  dbab  Mb.  Labkin, — I  have  sum  a 
headache !  Not  that  I  am  fallen  into  the  old 
bad  way:  I  continue  well,— comparatively 
speaking.  But  I  eat  a  g^t  lump  of  cold 
plum  tart  to  supper  last  night;  ana  the  con- 
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aequences  may  be  conceiTedl  I  baTe  tried 
stu'ving ;  tben  tried  a  long  drive ;  tben  tried 
lying  down ;  and  all  won't  take  the  tight  cord 
oH  my  head  I  So  I  sit  up,  and  write  to  y<m^ 
as  the  St.  Giles's  people  eat  oysters,  '  in  wera 
desperation ! ' 

Tou  see  to-morrow  is  Sunday;  so,  if  I  miss 
to-day's  post,  you  can't  get  your  answer  till 
Tuesday ;  and  you  have  already  waited  for  it 
too  long  I  Of  all  the  '  secluded  glens '  ever 
seen,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary ;  for  every- 
body keeps  a  carriage  in  it:  not  ' a  gig,'  but  a 
coach-and-pair  I  ioid  so,  naturally,  every- 
body is  in  motion ;  what  they  call  '  ^eeiTvg  our 
friends.'  I  have  been  here  now  a  whole  fort- 
night; and  it  has  been  one  continual  ex- 
plosion of  Champagne  Lunches  all  over  this 
glen  (Glen8hinnel),and  the  neighbouring  Glen- 
cairn.  I  believe  they  an  to  my  honour  and 
glory.  But  anything  serves  here  for  an  occa- 
sion to  make  a  feast.    A  retired  of 

-,  the  most  perfect  bora  I  ever  encoun- 


tered, had  just  been  f6ted  all  round,  before  I 
oame;  and  is  now  being  dona  over  a^in, 
alone  with  me  I  I  never  UM  more  disposition 
to  kill  a  man  who  had  done  me  no  intentional 
harm  I  And  there  is  no  love  lost  between  us. 
Till  I  came,  he  *  had  the  gang  all  to  himsel' ;' 
and  now  he  can't  get  a  platitude  uttered 
in  peace  I 

But  I  go  away  from  here  the  end  of  next 
week ;  and  that  being  the  case,  you  need  not 
send  the  Frederick  [Two  volumes  were  just 
out]  at  all.  It  was  for  the  reading  of  my 
cousin  here^  that  I  wanted  it:  lumbering 
books  about  with  me  will  be  an  inconve- 
nience. If  Mr.  C.  can  spare  me  a  copy  *•  all  to 
herself,'  it  will  be  sent  with  best  grace,  in  a 
perfect  state,  after  my  return.  My  journey 
was  altogether  prosperous,  in  spite  of  its  being 
undertaken  on  a  Fnday;  except,  indeed,  that 
I  lost  a  ring  from  my  little  finger,  given  me 
by  Mazzini's  mother  seventeen  years  aeo,  and 
engraved  with  the  Young-Italy  watchword, 
^ora  e  sempre.^ 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  lost  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  family  and  friends  for  more  than  ten 
days :  retained  by  the  blandishments  of  Olym- 
pia  Baroness  von  Usedom,  at  her  Schloss 
in  the  Island  of  Rugen.  But  he  has  now 
rejoined  Foxden  and  Neuberg,  and  is  rushing 
about  the  different  battle-fields ;  expecting  to 
be  home  in  two  weeks,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out  his  plans.  In  that  case,  as  I  don't  think 
he  will  return  bjr  Leith,  I  may  prepare  my 
mind  for  returning  to  that  horrid  Cheyne 
Row,  where  I  am  always  ill,  and  generally 
miserable.  My  kindest  regards  to  your 
Mother. — ^Ever  afitectionately  yours, 

Jaks  W.  Cabltlb. 

ThomJdUy  DumfrtMf 

Tuesday, 
'  Let  him  that  standeth  on  the  house-top, 
&c.,  &c.'P  AchI  Yes  I  dear  Mr.  Larkin,  I 
was  standing  on  the  top  of  the  topmost  chim- 
neypot of  the  house-top;  and  did  not  ^take 
heed,'  till  I  found  myself  lying  all  of  a  heap 
on  my  Motiier  Barth,  with  such  a  dust  imiaea 
ahomt  me,  as  you  have  seldom  seen! — ^whioh 


means,  without  metaphor,  that  my  very  bril« 
liant  career  in  these  parts  has  suddenly  been 
cut  short  by  an  attack  of  Inflammation; 
which  would  probably  have  saved  myself  and 
*  others '  all  further  trouble  with  me ;  had  it 
not  befallen  in  the  house  of  a  Dr. !  the  one 
living  doctor  I  know,  or  know  of,  in  whom  I 
have  retained  confidence.  His  judicious 
treatment  and  unceasing  cares  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  his  wife's  devoted  nursing,  pre- 
vented the  malady  gaining  ground;  and  I  am 
up  now,  after  only  two  days  and  a  half  in  bed, 
about  as  well  as  I  was  before ;— only  a  little 
uncertain  on  my  legs,  a  little  confused  with 
the  effects  of  morphia,  a  little  less  conceited 
about  my  improvement,'  and  a  great  deal 
less  impatient  to  set  out  for  London  I  Set  out 
I  vMut  however,  as  early  as  is  consistent  with 
ordinary  prudence ;  for  the  idea  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
going  about  at  home,  ieeJdng  things  like  a 
madman,  and  never  finding  them ;  and  of  his 
dependinfi;  on  the  tender  mercies  of  Charlotte 
for  his  diet,  leaves  me  no  rest, — partly  on 
Charlotte's  account,  I  confess,  as  well  as  hia 
own  I 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  from  his  pro- 
gramme, written  in  the  style  of  The  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  he  will  arrive  at  Chelsea 
some  time  of  Thursday.  He  will  sail  from 
Antwerp  on  Wednesday,  he  says,  4f  not 
sooner,' — and  *  twenty-four  hours  more,  and 

then 1 '  then  he  wUl  be  at  Chelsea,  I  fancy 

this  to  mean.  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  you 
may  go  and  see  after  him  on  Friday ;  and  be 
a  Mother  to  him,  poor  Babe  of  Genius,  till  I 
come ;  which  will  be  in  the  beginning  of  next 
week,  I  expect;  if  all  continue  to  go  well 
with  my  bodily  affairs.  You  must  not  give 
Charlotte  any  more  board-wages.  She  will 
live  with  her  Master  '  on  tick,'  as  usual,  till  I 
come  and  resume  the  charge  of  that  unhappy 
household.  I  calculate  on  leaving  this  on 
Friday;  but  shall  be  a  few  days  amongst  Mr. 
C.'s  relations.  Love  to  your  Mother:  It  has 
several  times  crossed  m;^  mind  with  pleasure, 
what  a  beautiful  pincushion  I  have,  to  go 
home  to ! — Yours  affectionately, 

jAJfB  Cabltlb. 

The  *  pincushion '  to  which  she  playfully  re- 
fers, was  a  bead  pincushion  for  her  toilet- 
table,  which  my  good  old  mother  had  just 
worked  for  her ;  after  a  pleasant  little  visit 
she  had  made  to  us.  It  was  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer afternoon,  while  Carlyle  was  away  on 
some  former  occasion ;  and,  in  the  evenings 
she  insisted  upon  riding  home  on  the  outside 
of  the  omnibus,  next  to  the  driver.  It  had 
just  struck  her  that  she  had  never  done  such 
a  thing ;  and  she  was  determined  to  know 
what  it  was  like  1  Such  little  bits  of  audacity 
she  always  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy. 

The  next  letter  forms  the  last  of  this 
pleasant  little  series :  written  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

TkortihUl — Bandaty, 
Thanks  1  dear  Mr.  Larkin.     Om  thing  more 
do  for  me  on  this  occasion  I    Meet  me  at 
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Euston  Square  on  Wednesday  night;  and  per- 
suade Mr.  C.  to  not  meet  me  I  The  very  sight 
and  sound  of  a  Train  throws  him  into  sum  a 
flurry ;  and  he  has  had  too  much  of  it  lately. 

In  this  view,  I  have  not  told  him  the  hour 
I  shall  arrive  at.  Indeed  I  don^t  know  it 
myself:  but  you  can  find  it  in  Bradshaw,  if  I 
merely  tell  you,  I  shall  return  by  the  same 
train  that  took  me  away.  Velocity  being  a 
much  more  important  consideration  than 
economy,  in  my  present  delicate  health.  I 
wonder  how  it  is  with  Charlotte  I 

I  leave  here  to-morrow,  but  stop  over  Tues- 
day at  the  same  Gill  where  Mr.  C.  was  so 
long.  I  feel  horribly  frightened  at  the  jour- 
ney, tho*  I  stood  it  so  well  in  coming.  Your 
watch  says  it  will  be  ao  happy  to  get  back 
amongst  known  faces, — watch-faces,  of  course. 
I  have  never  neglected  to  wind  it  up  but 
once — the  night  I  had  those  horrid  cramps. — 
Yours  in  haste,  affectionately. 

Jane  Carlylb. 

Of  course  I  had  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  train  she  was  to  come  by,  and 
fot  to  the  station  in  good  time  to  meet  her. 
saw  the  train  come  in.  It  was  very 
crowded ;  and  I  hurried  up  and  down,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  look-out ;  but  could  see  her  no- 
where. I  waited  till  all  the  passengers  were 
gone.  Then  looked  into  all  the  carriages, 
only  to  find  them  empty.  So  I  went  away, 
concluding  that  she  had  missed  the  train. 
The  next  morning,  when  I  called,  much  to 
my  surprise  I  found  her  at  home  innocently 
wondering  why  I  had  not  met  her!  The 
whole  play  was  so  well  done,  that  I  was 
completely  taken  in,  and  really  thought  for 
the  moment  I  must  have  missed  her  in  the 
crowd.  It  was  not  till  afterwards,  when  I 
recalled  how  thoroughly  I  had  been  on  the 
look-out,  that  I  saw  the  clever  trick  she  had 
played  me.  The  fact  is,  she  must  have 
slipped  into  a  cab,  perhaps  after  she  saw  me 
pass  her  carriage  towards  the  other  end  of 
the  train  ;  and  left  me,  as  she  says  of  herself, 
*  wandering  at  my  own  sweet  will.'  Whether 
it  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  mere  good-natured 
mischief;  or  whether  she  thought,  as  she 
was  rushing  along  the  line,  that  Carlyle 
might  feel  ourt  at  my  being  there  to  wel- 
come her  instead  of  him,  I  never  actually 
knew.  But  she  did  not  refer  to  the  subject 
again ;  from  which  I  concluded  it  was  proba- 
bly partly  both,  but  mainly  the  latter ;  and 
I  thought  it  might  just  as  well  stand,  as 
another  item  to  be  set  to  the  score  of  my 
stupidity ;  to  which  score  it  undoubtedly 
very  fairly  belonged.  But  that  it  was  a  well- 
meant  trick,  very  cleverly  played  out,  I  am 
as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  went  to  meet  her 
— ^and  failed. 

I  find  my  presentation  copy  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Frederick  inscribed  '  with 
many  thanks  and  regards,  8  0th  September 
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1858.'  When  he  handed  me  the  volumes, 
Carlyle  solemnly  and  impressively  thanked 
me  for  the  great  and  unexpected  help  I  had 
given  him  in  his  heavy  labour,  without  which 
he  shuddered  to  think  where  he  might  then 
have  been.  I  cannot  recall  all  that  he  said ; 
but  the  words — *with  a  luminous  silence, 
and  a  steady  fidelity  of  effort,  beyond  all 
his  experience  or  imagination ;  if  it  would 
be  any  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  it,' — have 
remained  with  me,  as  if  spoken  but  yester- 
day. He  then  kindly  insisted  on  my  ac- 
ceptance of  a  cheque  (£100),  and  accom- 
panied it  with  many  earnest  wishes  for  my 
future  welfare. 

After  this  I  remember  nothing  very  spe- 
cial, until  the  beginning  of  the  next  New 
Year,  when  I  received  the  following  further 
assurance  of  his  grateful  appreciation  of  my 
services;  which  I  afterwards  rather  confi- 
dently guessed  was  more  especially  a  kindly 
instigation  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's. 

Chelsea,  6  Jan.,  1859. 

Dbab  Sir, — I  got  you  a  Life-  Ticket  for  the 
London  Library  \^St,  Jameses  8^^re] ;  of  which, 
if  it  be  not  so  very  useful  till  our  hands  are 
a  little  freer,  I  hope  you  will  get  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  future  years.  It  is  the  best  Lend- 
ing-Library  I  know  of  in  London  or  anywhere 
else;  I  believe,  some  100,000  volumes  in  it,  in 
various  languages,  on  all  manner  of  subjects ; 
and  you  command  10  of  them  whenever  you 
or  yours  think  good,  and  have  no  trouble  but 
the  choosing.  If  I  had  been  King  Freidrich, 
I  would  have  given  you  a  pretty  little  Man- 
sion and  grounds,  for  your  merits  to  me ;  but 
that  not  being  so,  I  have  on  cheap  terms  pro- 
cured you  a  small  spiritual  freehold,  which 
you  are  to  occupy  wisely,  for  my  sake  and 
your  own,  during  the  many  years  which  I 
hope  are  still  ahead  for  you. 

Probably  the  Library  People  may  have 
written  to  you;  at  any  rate  I  send  you  the 
Documents,  and  bid  you  go  and  take  posses- 
sion. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  just  now.  I 
am  deep  in  *  Chapter  I,'  which  has  been  a 
terrible  quagmire  first  and  last  1 — ^Yours  very 
truly,  T.  Carltlb. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  they  had 
determined  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Scot- 
land ;  Carlyle  (and,  I  think,  the  Maid  and 
Nero  and  Carlyle's  Horse)  to  go  by  sea; 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle  by  rail.  Respecting  the 
sea-trip,  there  had  been  one  afternoon  left 
out  for  me  the  following — 'Mem.  to  Mr. 
Larkin.' 

I  find  there  is  a  wrong  kind  of  Edinburgh 
Steamers,  sailing  at  the  same  hour, — kind  to 
be  avoided  by  us  I  They  anchor  at  Leith 
(start  from  I  know  not  what  Dock  here).  The 
kind  we  are  to  get  anchor  at  '  Granton  Pier ' 
(which  is  two  miles  beyond  Leith),  that  is 
the  only  distinction  I  yet  know;— I  think 
they  go  from  Bt.  Eatherine's  Dock  (but  am 
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not  sure).  This  must  be  well  ascertained  and 
attended  to :  I  once  mittoak  the  kinds  before, 
and  suffered  by  it.  .  .  .  Pray  try  if  you  can 
make  out,  To-morrow  (Saturday); — ^there  is 
tome  Office  where  you  see  a  Plan  of  the  Ship, 
engage  berths,  &c.  (I  could  long  much  to 
have  a  berth  to  myself y  without  fellow  lodger; 
but  that,  I  fear,  will  not  be  possible,  even  by 
paying  for  it) :  I  lon^  to  have  the  thing  settled 
m  all  points,  and  to  be  prepared  for  my  fate. 
^Standentz'  stands  quite  distinct  here,  in 
Orlich*s  Map  of  Sohr  (which  you  consulted 
upon  'Mollwitz') — no  hurry  about  that  just 
now.  The  hurry  is,  To  get  shovelled  on 
board  under  tolerable  terms  I  Call  on  Mon- 
day, please,  and  report. 

T.  C.  {Ohelteay  Friday,  Sp.m.) 

I  arranged  this  little  matter  of  the  steamer ; 
and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  it  was  immediately 
after  the  above  somewhat  heterogeneous 
freight  was  got  fairly  '  shovelled  on  board,' 
I  trust  under  not  intolerable  terms,  that  I 
accompanied  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  the  King's  Ooes 
Station,  and  saw  her  safely  off — ^promising 
her  as  my  final  good-bye,  that,  on  her  return, 
I  would  try  if  I  could  not  be  a  little  sharper 
than  once  before!  I  am  not  at  all  clear 
about  the  exact  dates  of  either  of  these  sepa- 
rate journeys.  Carlyle's  memorandum  is 
only  dated  as  above  ;  quite  a  singular  omis- 
sion for  him.  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  were 
hardly  ever  dated ;  but  I  have  carefully  pre- 
served them  all  in  their  postal  wrappers, 
and  so  have  no  difficulty  on  that  score.  On 
the  4th  of  July  she  informed  me  of  her  safe 
arrival. 

Humbie  Farm^  Aberdour,  Fife, 
Mt  DBAJt  Mb.  Larkin, — It  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  human  nature  that  I  should  not  have 
written  to  you  before  this,  were  it  not  that 
poor  human  nature  is  sometimes  not  respon- 
sible. I  don't  hold  myself  responsible  for 
anything  I  have  done,  or  not  done,  since  I 
took  leave  of  you  at  King's  Cross  !  Mr. 
Barnes  [her  doctor]  told  me  that  '  weakness 
of  mind  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  weakness  of  body ;  that  no  woman, 
as  weak  as  I  was,  could  make  her  mind  bear 
up,  any  more  than  she  could  make  her  legs 
bear  her  up ! '  He  ought  to  know.  At  all 
events  I  find  consolation — a  melancholy  con- 
solation in  believing  him ;  and  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  arrived  at  my  destination  a  whole 
week  without  a  ^^  ord  out  of  my  head  to  you, 
has  no  reproach  for  my  conscience  in  it.  I 
simply  accept  it  as  part  of  my  illness. 

For  the  rest,  ^  the  view '  is  all  that  could 
be  wished:  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  view 
even  in  a  dream  I  and  the  '  Farm  House  '  is  all 
that  could  be  asked  of  a  Farm  House  and 
more.  We  have  got  ttoo  sitting-rooms  after 
all — a  great  mercy  thatl  and  the  whole  ap- 
pointment is  of  good  siee,  well  aired,  well 
furnished  and  very  clean, — no  'small  beings,' 
as  Mazzini  called  them. 
Mr.  C.  bathes  every  morning,  and  rejoices 


much  over  the  *  soft  food '  for  both  himself  and 
his  horse.  The  Horse,  he  says,  Ms  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  at  his  plenty  of  grass  and  new  hay, 
tho'  unable  to  recover  from  his  astonishment 
at  the  badness  of  the  Fife  roads.'  I  shall  see 
to-day  perhaps  how  a  horse  expresses  ecstasy, 
for  I  am  going  to  ride  him;  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  fall  off  him !  But  next  week  I  hope 
to  have  an  ass — ^more  adapted  than  an  ecstatic 
horse  to  my  present  spirit  of  enterprise  I 

Charlotte  is  the  happiest  of  girls  I  The 
Scotch  mefiy  she  says,  are  the  kindest  phe 
ever  knewl  *They  call  her  '*bonnie  wee 
lassie*'  as  she  passes,  toUhout  knowing  her/^ 
and  the  Farmer  has  gone  the  length  of  giving 
her  a  mgar  rabbity  which  she  '  would  be  sorry 
indeed  to  eat/ ^  she  told  me. 

They  all  do  better  than  poor  me.  Even 
Nero's  touch  of  mange  is  being  cured  by  sea- 
bathing. He  bathes  regularly,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  alonff  with  his  Master.  But  I  get  no 
stren^h,  and  am  as  sad  as  death.— -Youra 
affectionately,  Jakb  Carlyle. 

I  do  not  quite  recollect  how  it  was  that  I 
did  not  at  once  reply  to  this  sadly  character* 
istic  letter.  I  only  recollect  how  sorry  it 
made  me,  and  how  impossible  it  seemed  to 
do  or  say  anything  that  could  really  help  her. 
But  ten  days  after  I  received  the  following 
kindly  little  scolding — 

Bumbiey  AberdouTy  Fife, 
Uth  July.     {My  Birthday.) 

Mt  dbar  Mb.  LAHKm, — Apparently  you 
don't  mean  to  answer  me,  unless  I  give  you 
some  trouble.  Well, — ^here  it  is.  Along  with 
this  you  will  get  a  note  for  the  Servant  of 
Miss  Jewsbury's  landlady.  'Old  Jane,'  the 
woman's  name  is ;  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say, 
she  is  the  best  woman  in  Chelsea,  not  except- 
ing myself  I  But  the  note  is  null  and  void^ 
until  it  have  got  a  sovereign  inside  it.  Now 
there  is  no  Money*  order  Office  here,  and  to 
send  the  coin  is  unsafe.  So  what  I  beg  you 
to  do  for  me  is,  to  put  a  sovereign  in  the  note 
(I  won't  forget  to  repay  it),  seal  the  note,  and 
take  it  yourself  to  Miss  Jewsbury's ;  and  ask 
for  the  cook ;  and  give  it  to  her,  with  one  of 
your  kindest  smiles ;  which  indeed  I  need  not 
desire  you  to  bestow,  for  I  am  sure,  when  you. 
seethe  woman,  you  will  not  be  able  to  help  it. 

The  Post  is  waiting,  sol  haven't  a  moment. 
God  bless  you. — Affectionately  yours, 

Jakb  Carltlb. 

My  next  letter  was  from  Carlyle  himself. 

HumbiCy  Aberdoury 
Fife,  28  Julyy  1859. 

Dear  Larkin, — I  have  been  in  so  utterly 
somnolent  and  dreamy  a  state,  I  have  not  till 
lately  recollected  that  I  never  even  sent  you 
money  to  pay  for  the  Register  Desk,  the 
Broken  Window,  and  other  material  fractions 
of  things  which  you  were  getting  set  to  righta 
for  me  I  Here  at  least  is  money  for  these  ob- 
jects; pray  have  them  all  sleeked  off,  and  put 
comfortably  to  rest  before  I  shew  face  again. 

We  have  done  pretty  well  here,  at  least  I 
individually  have,  in  regard  to  what  was  the 
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principal  intention  of  the  voyage  out:  re- 
coyery  of  a  little  bodily  improvement,  and 
allowing  of  the  cloudy  bottles  to  settle  a  little 
into  9ediment,  and  become  clearer  in  conse- 
quence. Certainly  nobody  could  get  into  a 
more  opposite  way  of  life  than  this  is  from 
our  London  one ;  and  for  myself  I  must  brag 
(or  confess,  I  know  not  which)  I  have  very 
completely  surrendered  myself  to  the  genius 
of  the  new  locality,  and  gone  about  as  idle  as 
was  well  possible  foi  me  during  these  five 
weeks.  The  place  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  for  outlooks  and  situation :  seas,  moun- 
tains, cities,  woods,  fruitful  cornfields ;  all  is 
here  in  perfection;  solitude,  silence  and  a 
horse  superadded :  bathing,  sauntering,  walk- 
ing, galloping ;  lazily  dreaming  in  the  lullaby 
of  the  woods  and  breezes, — this  has  been 
nearly  altogether  my  employment  since  you 
saw  me  liU  anchor.  Tho'  Edinburgh,  by 
three  Steamers  daily,  is  but  ten  miles  from 
us,  and  always  in  view  from  the  windows,  I 
have  only  been  twice  in  Edinburgh,  for  a  few 
hours;  and  then  only  upon  urgent  practical 
call. 

I  have  read  or  re-read  several  Seven-Tears' 
War  Affairs,  too;  and  cannot  get  that  ter- 
rible problem  shaken  out  of  my  head  alto- 
gether ;  but  as  to  sending  you  reasonable  ma- 
terial for  doing  Maps  upon  it,  I  find,  on  trial, 
that  it  will  not  do; — find  in  short  that  I  must 
shove  the  whole  -matter  off  till  I  get  home 
affain;  and  what  will  become  of  it  ih&n  is 
frightful  to  think  of  I  A  word  from  you  soon 
will  be  very  welcome. — Yours  always, 

T.  CABLYIiB. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  date  of 
the  next  letter  from  Mrs.  Carlyle.  The  post- 
mark looks  like  ^  Aug.  23,'  it  is  either  that 
or  28.  In  either  case,  it  was  but  one  short 
month  after  CaHyle's  com'paratively  happy 
sketch  of  his  own  way  of  life.  Who  could 
have  thought,  while  reading  that  pleasant 
little  idyl,  that  the  black  clouds  were  already 
gathering;  so  soon  to  burst  into  an  utter 
drenching  of  wretchedness  and  despair  ? 

Auchtertool  Bouse^  Kirkcaldy. 
Mt  dear  Mb.  Larkin, — ^My  '  fine  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart '  have  been  kept  in  abeyance 
of  late  weeks,  and  all  the  life  in  roe  (you 
know  how  much  or  how  little  it  is  I)  directed 
towards  keeping  me  in  my  senses.  If  I  had 
been  writing  to  anybody,  I  would  surely  have 
written  to  you;  but  I  have  been  holding  my 
peace,  whenever  I  could  get  it  done  with  im- 
punity :  silence  being  the  wet  blanket  on  the 
chimney,  which  enables  it  to  consume  its  own 
smoke.  Oh,  Mr.  Larkin!  catch  me  ever 
again  taking  my  holiday  in  the  country  along 
with  a  man  of  genius  I  I  saw  from  the  first 
that,  instead  of  a  holiday,  it  was  going  to  be 
the  hardest  workday  I  had  had  for  some  time : 
I  saw  from  the  first,  what  all  that  walking  as 
in  seven-league  boots,  and  galloping  likb  the 
wild  huntsman,  and  bathing  in  season  and  out 
of  season  like  a  merman,  and  all  that  con- 
sumption of  'soft  food,'  was  working  together 
towards — a  bilious  crisis,  bad  enough  to  make 


a  poor  wife's  hair  stand  on  end ;  and  to  make 
her  ask  herself,  twenty  times  a  day,  if  it 
wouldn't  be  better  to  tie  herself  up  to  her 
bed-post,  and  be  done  with  it  1 

We  might  have  been  so  comfortable  here,  if 
he  had  not  already  overdone  himself  at  Hum- 
ble I  A  beautiful  airy  house,  with  kind  little 
cousins  close  by  to  help  us  and  cheer  us.  But 
one's  life  has  been  made  black  and  bitter,  by 
this — 'accumulation  of  Bile!'  And,  as  a 
sick  man  pleases  himself  in  turning  from  one 
side  to  another  in  his  bed,  so  shall  I  please  my- 
self in  turning  from  ths  Country  to  London, 
Mr.  0.  has  settled  to  go  to  Annandale  in  ten 
days.  I  had  intended  to  make  some  visits  6n 
my  own  basis ;  but  I  didn't  then  expect  to  be 
so  worn  out  in  spirits.  So  now  I  think  I  shall 
go  home  by  myself,  after  having  merely  rested 
a  few  days  with  my  Aunts  in  Edinburgh. 
Most  probably  I  shall  take  Charlotte  to  my 
Aunts  for  a  couple  of  days,  that  she  may  see 
Edinburgh,  which  her  heart  is  set  on  seeing; 
tho'  I  don't  feel  sure  that  all  these  indulgences 
are  for  the  girl's  good;  and  then  send  her 
home  by  the  ship  she  came  by.  In  that  case 
I  will  write  to  her  mother  before-hand,  that 
somebody  may  go  to  meet  her  on  landing; 
tho'  I  dare  say  she  is  quite  up  to  finding  her 
own  way,  after  having  seen  so  much  of  the 
world  1  She  wants,  herself,  to  'go  back  by 
the  Princess  Royal,'  having  been  very  happy 
and  hardly  sick  on  her  voyage  down.  Mean- 
while I  have  no  trouble  to  give  you  on  this 
writing;  as  I  suppose  one  can  learn  from  a 
Scotch  Newspaper  better  than  in  London, 
what  days  and  hours  the  Princess  Royal  sails. 

For  myself,  I  mean  to  go  by  rail  of  course ; 
and  to  stay  a  night  at  York  to  break  the 
journey.  It  was  far  too  much  for  me  in  com- 
ing down.  Don't  tell  Qeraldine  you  have 
heard  from  me;  above  all  fMver  tell  her  I  write 
in  bad  spirits. — Yours  affectionately, 

Janb  Carltlb. 

I  think  it  was  a  week  after  this,  that  I 
received  the  following  short  letter  from  Car- 
lyle ;  the  tone  of  which  sufSciently  confirms 
what  his  Wife  had  said  as  to  bis  change  of 
mood;  while  its  quiet  allusion  to  herself 
affords  a  significant  and  very  tragic  instance 
of  his  entire  unconsciousness  of  the  suffering 
and  haggard  wrestling  with  herself,  which 
she  so  heroically  shut  down  from  his  sight. 

Auehtertoolf  Kirkcaldy^ 

29  Aug.^  1859. 

Dear  Larkin.  —  Hormayr's  Anemonen, 
which  you  seem  to  have  seen  at  Cheyne 
Row,  is  probably  not  above  2  or  8  lbs.  in 
weight :  please  eend  it  by  Post,  the  first  day 
you  can.  I  am  pretty  much  through  my  read- 
ing here;  and  Hormayr  can  be  read  without 
maps. 

The  Mrs.  is  well ;  seems  really  to  prosper  a 
little  here — and  ought  to  take  aU  the  good 
weather  with  her  before  leaving.  Unhappily 
to-day  it  rains,  for  the  first  time  rather  seri- 
ously. Harvest  is  at  its  height  here ;  sky  and 
earth  in  general  highly  favourable  to  it. 

I  am  to  go  southward  shortly,  as  you  heard; 
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mnd  indeed  shall  have  little  penuanency  sure 
till  I  get  wriggled  back  to  Chelsea.  My  work 
there  tills  me  with  terror ; — you  (I  foresee)  will 
have  a  quite  slack  time  with  me  [!],  and  Rob- 
son  a  vacant,  for  a  very  great  while  I  But 
surely  there  will  be  abundant  Mapping  and 
Planning  by  and  by,  if  I  live.  Neubcrg  is 
now  out  of  his  Translatinff  Enchantment  [had 
translated  the  first  two  volumes  into  German], 
and  can  take  the  Copying  and  Museum  work. 
Hormayr  by  Post,  for  this  day ; — suflicient 
for  the  day  be  the  evil  thereof  1 — Yours  truly, 

T.  Carltlb. 

I  do  not  now  recollect  what  it  was  I  had 
written  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  which  called  forth 
the  following  sad  reply ;  nor  could  it  be  of 
any  interest  in  comparison,  even  if  I  did. 
The  letter  is  only  too  intelligible,  without 
comment  of  mine.  Perhaps  I  had  tried  to 
say  a  few  strengthening  words  to  help  her ; 
but,  if  so,  I  must  have  felt  how  futile  all 
words  were  to  one  who  saw  her  position 
with  such  clear  steadfast  eyes — for,  what- 
ever it  was,  it  has  left  no  impression  even  on 
my  own  mind.  The  post-mark  is  Septem- 
ber 14. 

Craigenvillaf  Edinburgh, 

TvMday, 

Mt  dbab  Mb.  Larkin, — ^Your  letter  made 
me  very  sad:  it  always  does  make  me  very 
sad  NOW,  to  see  youU^vl  Enthtuiatm  going 
ahead  right  against  the  stone  wall  of  Reality  1 
But  never  mind :  when  you  have  taught  your- 
self, by  breaking  your  head;  you  will  know 
better.  It  is  the  only  way  one  can  learn; 
advisinff  is  no  good.  Yet  I  will  eipend  a 
little  advice  on  you,  by  word  of  mouth,  when 
I  come;  for  the  sake  of  having  discharged  my 
duty  as  your  friend,  rather  than  from  any 
hope  of  mending  you  I 

I  shall  be  home  next  week.  I  cannot  spe- 
cify the  day  yet;  but  will  write  again,  in  the 
hope  of  your  comingto  meet  me.  I  am  reso- 
lute for  sleeping  at  York  this  time,  to  break 
the  loumey ;  and  have  learnt  the  name  of  a 
gooa  Inn.  My  address,  after  Friday  until  I 
set  out  on  my  return,  will  be — '  Bunny  Bank, 
Haddington;'  in  ease  you  should  have  any- 
thing needing  to  be  said.  Your  note  to  Mr. 
0.  about  the  horse  came  to  Auchtertool,  the 
day  after  he  left  for  Bcotsbrig,  Ecclefechan ; 
but  I  forwarded  it  immediately,  after  reading 
it  for  my  own  behoof. 

I  despatch  Charlotte  to-morrow  (Wednes- 
day), at  8  p.m.,  by  the  vessel  which  leaves 
Gran  ton  at  that  hour.  I  am  told  it  is  the 
Princess  Royal,  the  same  by  which  they  came 
from  London ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it  in  print. 
The  horse  is  to  be  sent  from  Fife,  to  meet 
Charlotte  and  the  dog,  unless  Mr.  C.  has  again 
made  new  arrangements  about  it,  without  my 
knowledge  1  I  enclose  a  note  for  Charlotte^s 
father.  Please  give  it  him,  as  I  don't  recol- 
lect their  number,  and  Charlotte  is  out,  seeing 
Edinburgh. — Yours  affectionately, 

J.  W.  Carltlb. 

By  the  same  post  I  received  the  following 
haaty  note^ 


Edinburgh, 
Dear  Mr.  Larkin, — One  line — no  more,  or 
I  miss  the  post.  I  am  just  returned  from  put- 
ting Charlotte  and  the  Horse  and  Nero  on 
board  the  Princess  Royal.  Charlotte  has  the 
ticket  of  passage  for  all  three  animals.  The 
saddle  ana  bridle  are  laid  somewhere  on  the 
ship. — ^Yours  affectionately, 

jAinB  Carltlb. 

The  very  next  day  she  wrote  in  great 
trouble  of  mind  about  the  horse,  which  she 
had  undertaken  to  see  safely  despatched  for 
London. 

(}raigenvillaj  Edinburgh, 

Thur9day, 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Larkin. — If  my  character  for 
sobriety  (whatever  else)  were  not  'above  suspi- 
cion,' these  written  documents  you  are  receiv- 
ing from  me  might  give  you  room  to  think/ 
Certainly  I  was  never  so  confused  in  all  my 
life ;  so  needing  to  be  myself  taken  charge  of, 
instead  of  taking  charge  of  others,  whether 
with  four  legs  or  two!  Mr.  C.  gave  me  no 
instructions  about  that  horse,  beyond  order- 
ing it  to  be  sent  on  board  the  Princess  Royal, 
by  my  cousin's  groom.  *Anybody  at  Edin- 
burgh would  tell  me  anything  I  wanted  to 
know  I ' — and  my  three  maiden  Aunts,  living 
out  at  Momingside,  are  as  ignorant  about 
Steamers  and  Horses  and  'all  that  sort  of 
thing'  as  sucking  doves;  and  I  absolutely 
have  not  seen  a  male  creature  'to  speak  to* 
since  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh  I 

The  night  before  last,  I  was  so  bothered  in 
my  mind  about  having  to  take  Charlotte  and 
the  dog  to  Oranton,  and  meet  the  horse  there, 
and  arrange  them  all  on  the  ship,  that  I  awoke 
for  good  at  four  in  the  morning;  frightened 
by  a  horrid  dream,  that  my  Cousin's  respecta- 
ble old  groom  had  presented  himself  on  the 
pier  at  Granton— in  Hessian  boots  with  lapeta, 
and  a  Cocked-hat,  and  not  a  vestige  of  a 
horse,  tho'  the  ship  was  just  on  the  point  of 
sailing  I  Nevertheless,  I  found  in  the  waking 
reality  of  the  case, ' old  John'  all  right;  look- 
ing for  me,  to  show  me  the  horse,  quite  con- 
tentedly looking  out  of  its  box  in  very  hand- 
some headgear.  I  patted  his  neck,  and  gave 
him  my  blessing;  and  paid  the  *  three  pounds' 
demanded  for  his  passage,  and  thought  I  had 
done  all  that  England,  or  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  the 
horse's  self  expected  of  me.  But-^h  horror! 
— last  night,  in  the  middle  of  prayers,  it 
flashed  through  me  like  a  knife,  that  the  three 
pounds  were  surely  not  so  much  as  Mr.  C.  had 
paid  coming  down,  and  that  I  should  have 
paid  something  for  food  for  the  poor  horse! 
What !  if  after  all  my  anxiety  ana  trouble,  I 
had  l^  it  to  be  Uarved!  This  idea  suggested 
itself  in  connection  with  a  half-crown  old 
John  told  me  he  had  *  paid  for  hay,  and  must 
tell  Charlotte  about.'  Would  half-a-crown's 
worth  of  hay  be  enough  for  himt  And,  If 
not,  would  Charlotte  have  the  sense  to  pay  for 
what  else  he  required?  Surely,  surely  she 
would  spend  what  was  needed  on  the  poor 
horse.  Do  write  to  me  immediately  to  Sunny 
Bank,  Haddington,  to  put  my  mind  at  ease, 
if  possible,  on  this  beaa.    I  shall  get  no  sleep 
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till  I  hear  the  horse  is  all  right  at  8ilyester*8 
Stables,  and  that  heedless  little  girl  with  her 
equally  heedless  little  dog,  all  right  at  Cheyne 
Row.  To-day  I  go  into  the  country  to  see  an 
old  servant,  the  dear  old  '  Betty '  you  must 
have  heard  me  speak  of. — ^Yours  affectionately, 

Jane  Carltle. 

I  was  able  very  soon  to- '  pat  her  mind  at 
ease ; '  and  on  the  20tb  she  briefly  informed 
me  of  her  intended  return  home. 

Sunny  Bank,  Haddington. 

Thtesday, 
Mt  dear  Mb.  Larkin, — Tou  make  the  very 
Posts  do  the  Impossible  for  one, — ^your  letter 
reached  me  on  Sunday !  I  shall  be  home  on 
Friday,  please  God.  But  as  I  mean  to  arrive 
by  daylight,  I  won't  have  you  waste  time  in 
coming  to  meet  me.  By  daylight  I  can  man- 
age quite  easily  by  myself;  so  I  won't  tell  you 
the  train  I  shall  come  by;  indeed,  I  don't  yet 
know  it.  I  have  resolved  to  lessen  the  strain 
of  the  long  journey  by  sleeping  at  York.  I 
am  clearly  much  less  nervous,  since  I  am  *  up ' 
to  such  a  resolution  as  stopping  in  a  strange 
inn. — In  breakneck  haste,  yours  i^ectionately, 

Jaite  Carltle. 

I  suppose  things  now  returned  once  more 
to  their  old  routine.  But  long  before  this, 
in  addition  to  map-making,  my  labours  had 
gradually  come  to  include  the  deciphering 
and  copying-out  of  the  more  intricate  and 
least  intelligible  bits  of  Carlyle's  sometimes 
singularly  intricate  manuscript,  as  the  fol- 
lowing note  will  sufficiently  testify. 

Dear  Sir, — Could  you  call  to-morrow  at 
the  London  Library,  and  bring  me  (Euvres  de 
Voltaire,  vol.  89  (in  which  there  are  marks  I 
wish  to  see):  I  will  then  five  you  some 
(abstruse  enough)  copying  to  do. — In  haste  of 
hastes,  T.  Carlyle. 

CheUea^  8  Feb.  1859. 

I  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  been 
worrying  himself,  almost  beyond  endurance, 
over  some  unusually  refractory  specimen, 
which  had  stubbornly  resisted  every  attempt 
to  force  it  into  shape,  when  to  his  relief  I 
entered  his  study.  He  at  once  handed  me 
the  page  •of  hieroglyphics  to  take  away  and 
make  a  fair  copy  of ;  saying,  with  a  kind  of 
self-mocking,  self-pity ing  laugh, — '/cannot 
make  out  the  sense  of  it,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  able  ! '  On  another  occa- 
sion, on  handing  me  a  similar  piece,  he  said 
despairingly, — it  was  '  almost  Hkc  asking  for 
the  interpretation,  without  even  giving  me 
the  dream  I '  I  was  always  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  this  kind  of  work,  which  had  for 
me  nothing  of  the  intense  dreariness  of 
battle-plans  and  map-making.  It  was  espe- 
cially interesting  to  me  to  find  how  I  could 
sometimes,  as  it  were,  meet  his  thought  half- 
way, and  see  what  he  was  trying  to  express, 
even  before  I  had  got  all  the  words  together. 


But  I  was  not  very  ready  at  it  either ;  I  sel- 
dom could  do  this  sort  of  thing  at  a  glance. 
I  generally  had  to  puzzle  and  brood  over  it, 
until  the  idea  seemed  almost  to  come  of  its 
own  accord.  As  I  said,  Carlyle  never  rea- 
lized how  much  trouble  these  things  some- 
times cost  me,  nor  did  I  care  to  speak  much 
of  it.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  it  was  of  no  use 
talking  to  him  about  trouble ;  it  only  made 
him  disinclined  to  trouble  you.  But  some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  these  literary  puzzles 
may  be  formed  from  Mr.  Robson's  descrip- 
tion of  some  MS.  which  Carlyle  had  consi- 
dered sufficiently  intelligible  for  printer's 
copy.  Long  after  I  had  been  helping  him 
in  this  way  with  what  he  considered  the 
specially  difficult  bits,  he  wrote  me  the  fol- 
lowing note,  enclosing  an  emphatic  protest 
from  Mr.  Robson,  certainly  not  before  it  was 
called  for. 

Dear  Larkin, — Will  you  come  to  me  To- 
morrow:— you  see  Robson  is  fallen  nearly 
desperate  I  Bring  the  Book  'Orlich'  with 
you ;  I  sometimes  need  it  here.  *•  Fontenoy ' 
I  suppose  is  not  ready  yet? — In  haste,  yours 
always,  T.  C. 

Okelsea,  Thursday,  10  p.m, 

March  14,  1861. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  the  slips  complet- 
ing the  chapter,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out  a  great  deal  of  it,  though  I  have 
spent  far  more  time  over  it  than  I  can  spare ; 
and  the  poor  Compositors  are  at  their  wits' 
end.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  part  ought  to 
be  copied  out.  I  never  saw  such  imperfect 
copy  before.  Much  of  it  is  mere  abbreviation, 
and  referring  backwards  and  forwards.  I 
am  quite  out  of  heart  with  it;  and  fear,  if 
there  be  any  more  like  this,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  send  it  to  you  as  it  comes  from  the  hands 
of  the  Compositors,  as  I  cannot  find  time, 
among  my  many  calls  upon  it,  for  decipher- 
ing such  copy.  I  am  sorry  to  write  this,  and 
have  deferred  till  I  can  no  longer  get  on. — 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Robson. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq, 

Of  course  this  led  to  much  more  copying 
being  thrown  on  my  hands;  in  fact  almost 
more  than  I  could  find  time  to  get  through 
with.  This  sometimes  occasioned  delays, 
and  called  out  little  spurts  of  impatience ; 
but  they  were  nothing  more  than  spurts,  and 
I  tried  to  think  nothing  of  them.  If  I  could 
only  have  got  rid  of  the  maps,  <fec.,  I  should 
have  done  very  well.  But  this  was  clearly 
impossible,  without  throwing  the  whole  thing 
up,  which  I  was  very  far  from  even  think- 
ing of.  So  I  struggled  on  as  well  as  I  could  ; 
and  I  can  say  now  what  I  could  not  quite 
feel  then,  that  it  was  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
very  best  discipline  that  could  have  been 
inflicted  upon  me.  By  this  time  I  had  re- 
moved to  Brompton,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
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of  being  nearer  to  Cheyne  Row.  Of  course 
I  was  now  frequently  there,  generally  look- 
ing in  some  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Occasionally  I  spent  the  evening  there,  in 
which  case  I  always  joined  Carlyle  in  his 
«leven  o'clock  walk.  Those  quiet  walks  I 
felt  to  be  a  great  privilege,  and  generally 
found  them  highly  profitable;  but  some- 
times not  so  profitable.  I  had  all  along 
been  tacitly  and  uncomfortably  conscious 
that  both  he  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  were  greatly 
concerned  about  me,  lest  I  should  persist  in 
wasting  my  life  in  mere  spiritual  abnega- 
tions. On  one  occasion,  I  suppose,  he  felt 
constrained  to  clear  his  own  conscience  to- 
wards* me,  as  he  has  since  told  us  he  once 
did  towards  Irving.  I  well  recollect  his 
speaking  to  me  of  Irving  in  very  sorrowful 
and  affectionate  terms;  of  his  great  gifts; 
his  truthful,  affectionate,  and  courageous 
heart ;  and  how  it  was  all  wasted  and  wreck- 
ed on  the  maddest  of  futilities ;  ending  only 
iu  a  heartbroken  half-consciousness  that  his 
life  had  been  a  disastrous  mistake.  He  also 
told  me  that  he  had  been  credibly  informed 
that,  towards  the  end  of  it  all,  he  had  been 
heard  to  lament  how  different  it  might  all 
have  been,  if  he  had  kept  nearer  to  himself ; 
or  at  least  (as  he  conscientiously  explained) 
that  was  the  conclusion  he  had  himself  drawn 
from  what  he  had  been  told.  It  was  in  no 
spirit  of  boasting,  or  of  proud  self-sufficiency, 
that  this  was  spoken;  but  in  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  pity ;  and,  at  the  time,  I  had  no 
doubt  whatever  of  its  being  the  simple  fact, 
although  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  was 
almost  an  entire  misunderstanding  on  his 
part  Self-reproach,  Irving  may  have  felt  in 
ms  own  sensitive  conscience,  that  he  had 
not  been  even  more  faithful  in  his  testimony 
to  his  early  friend ;  but  assuredly  few  '  last 
days '  were  more  tragically  unfaltering  than 
his.  I  knew,  from  the  time  Carlyle  l>egan 
to  speak,  'for  quickly  comes  such  know- 
ledge,' that  he  was  trying  to  teach  me  by  a 
parable;  and  I  would  gladly  have  set  his 
mind  at  rest  about  me.  But  I  could  not 
feel  that  his  impressive  parable  had  any  real 
bearing  on  my  case.  I  knew  nothing  of 
Irving  at  that  time,  but  what  I  had  gathered 
from  vague  rumour  and  from  himself ;  and, 
from  all  I  had  thus  learnt,  I  imagined  that 
Irving  and  I  were  far  wider  apart  in  spirit 
than  perhaps  I  could  now  honestly  main- 
tain ;  and  my  chief  wonder  was,  how  Carlyle 
could  even  hypothetically  place  me  in  any 
similar  category.  Perhaps  in  this  case,  as 
in  so  many  others,  he  saw  more  clearly  than 
I  did.  Still  he  had  no  facts  to  warrant  biro 
in  speaking  out  quite  plainly  to  me.  He 
could  hardly  have  cautioned  me  against  a 
too  unshaken  faith  in  the  love  and  truth  of 


Jesus  Christ;  nor  could  I  for  a  moment  sup* 
pose  that  he  even  wished  to  do  so.  in 
truth,  I  can  most  positively  assert  that  such 
an  intention  was  as  far  from  his  heart  as  it 
was  from  my  own.  He  was  really  trying  to 
warn  me  against  the  pretentious  sanctities 
and  other  abominations  of  desolation  which 
are  so  often  foisted  upon  us  in  its  stead.  If 
we  had  begun  to  argue  as  to  what  was  pre- 
tentiousness, and  what  was  really  that  Christ- 
like meekness  and  integrity  of  heart  which 
will  one  day  inherit  the  earth,  I  suppose  we 
might  have  argued  till  we  quarrelled,  and 
yet  have  been  no  wiser ;  such  *'  doubts '  being 
preeminently  of  the  class  which  he  himself 
has  taught  us  can  only  be  solved  by  life-ex- 
periment and  silent  faithfulness  to  what  we 
already  know.  I  confess,  with  some  shame 
of  conscience,  that  only  since  reading 
Carlyle's  Reminiscences,  have  I  read  Mrs. 
01iphant*s  noble  tribute  to  Irving's  memory, 
which  revealed  to  me,  in  its  deeply  pathetic 
reality,  the  saddest  yet  most  faithful  attempt 
to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles  perhaps 
ever  placed  on  record:  how  much  better 
that  was  than  clinging  galvanically  to  mere 
empty  bottles,  or  even  replenishing  them 
from  the  fermentations  of  a  prurient  imagi- 
nation, let  those  who  are  able  to  see  ue 
difference  judge.  I  think  it  very  probable, 
indeed  almost  certain,  that  it  was  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Life  of  Irving  which  set  Car- 
lyle speaking  to  me  about  him.  But  what 
I  know  is,  that  I  felt  we  were  both  reaching 
out  to  each  other  in  the  dark ;  ineffectually, 
and  to  our  mutual  disappointment. 

On  another  occasion  he  referred  in  terms 
of  utter  condemnation  to  the  subject  of  so- 
called  *  spiritualism ; '  evidently  wishful  to 
know  how  I  regarded  it  I  said  the  basest 
thing  about  it  was,  its  miserable  attempt  to 
turn  the  awful  Mtillneu  of  Eternity  into  a 
penny  peep-show.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
me ;  and  yet  I  could  see  that  my  rejoinder 
was  not  what  he  wanted.  He  wanted  me  to 
declare  my  total  disbelief  in  the  whole  thing. 
But  this,  with  the  Bible  before  me,  I  was 
not  prepared  to  do.  We  had  many  little 
tentative  encounters  of  this  kind,  but  never 
got  to  any  actual  disputation.  Once  he 
spoke  in  strong  disparagement  of  the  pitiful 
inconsistency  of  some  one,  I  forget  now  who 
it  was,  professing  to  believe  in  his  teaching, 
and  alio  in  the  nonsense  taught  in  the  name 
of  religion.  But  this  again  was  far  too 
widely  aimed  to  touch  me,  and  I  let  it  pais. 
Why  should  I  feel  called  upon  to  defend 
generally  the '  nonsense  *  of  so-called  religion, 
when  my  life  had  been  a  struggle  to  gain,  if 
possible,  its  practical  and  living  wisdom! 
I  never  could  talk  with  him  freely  and  uii* 
reservedly  on  such  subjects.     I  always  had 
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an  uncomfortable  perception  that  there  was 
a  whole  world  of  thought,  to  me  of  more 
than  vital  moment,  which  to  him  was  as 
nothing.  How  then  could  we  wisely  talk 
about  it?  I  also  felt  that  he  himself  had  a 
kind  of  wounded  consciousness  of  something 
of  the  kind;  and  that  he  sometimes  even 
resented  it  as  '  the  unkindest  cut  of  all'  Of 
course  all  this  arose  as  much  from  my  own 
faultiness  as  from  his.  I  often  longed 
•earnestly  enough  to  talk  frankly  with  him ; 
but  my  own  ideas  were  still  far  from  being 
clearly  defined.  Many  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses were  rising  and  jostling  against  each 
other  in  my  mind,  which  refused  to  take 
«hape :  and  Carl}le  was  not  a  man  to  go  to 
with  a  bewildered  and  bewildering  difficulty  ; 
•especially  a  difficulty  beyond  his  own  power 
to  solve.  This  was  precisely  my  case ;  and 
it  was  the  one  sore  point  between  us  at  which 
we  continually  touched.  I  see  now  that  he 
must  have  felt  more  deeply  hurt  at  this 
palpable  want  of  faith  in  him,  than  at  the 
time  in  my  seeming  insignificance,  I  could 
at  all  have  imagined.  'Here,  at  last,'  he 
must  at  such  times  have  thought, '  a  disciple 
has  come  to  me  who  evidently  understands 
tmy  God-given  message;  and  yet  even  he 
has  only  a  half-hearted  belief  in  me ! '  The 
fact  is,,  it  was  enough  for  me  then,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases  of  perplexity  and  doubt, 
to  fall  back  on  his  own  wise  words, — *  *•  Do, 
with  all  thy  might,  what  thy  hand  findeth 
lo  do : '  speak  of  the  same  only  to  the  in- 
finitesimal few, — nay,  oftenest  to  nobody, 
not  even  to  thyself ! '  These  words,  when  I 
^rst  read  them,  sank  very  deep  into  my 
heart.  Indeed  there  are  periods  in  every 
-one's  life,  and  also  in  the  Life-History  of  the 
world,  when  to  ^die  in  the  Lord,'  even  to 
•our  best  hopes  and  truest  purposes,  is  the 
only  real  heroism  for  the  time  possible  to 
•us.  But  this  highest  and  most  sacred  of  all 
heroism  is  possible  even  in  the  darkest  hour : 
'*  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers ;  rest 
in  the  Lord;  wait  patiently  for. Him,  and 
He  will  give  thee  thy  heart's  desire  I '  And 
yet  I  must  confess,  I  also,  for  my  own  part, 
•could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  hurt  and 
disappointed.  'Here  was  I,  striving  to  live 
faithfully  in  my  own  poor  way  according  to 
his  own  wise  teaching;  and,  because  I  was 
not,  what  he  had  so  strenuously  warned  me 
against,  a  glib  talker  er  mere  intellectual 
•coruscation  of  any  kind,  but  had  my  own 
«ilent  distresses  and  perplexities  to  struggle 
with,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  me  I ' 

Generally  speaking,  this  sore  feeling  was 
altogether  tacit  and  unacknowledged  between 
tis;  and  I  even  doubt  whether  he  knew  that 
I  was  distinctly  conscious  of  it  It  was  not 
a  thing  we  could  well  have  spoken  of :  we 


could  only  have  hoped  to  mutually  outlive 
it  But  on  two  occasions,  and  only  two,  per- 
haps while  suffering  from  more  than  ordi- 
nary constitutional  irritability,  he  quite  lost 
all  wise  control  of  himself;  and  showed  me, 
in  a  momentary  flash  of  anger,  what  I  would 
gladly  never  have  looked  upon,  but  which 
was  far  too  significant  to  be  honestly  omit- 
ted. One  morning,  when  I  entered  his  study, 
I  found  him  as  usual  sitting  at  his  table,  but 
evidently  in  a  condition  of  great  suppressed 
irritability ;  with  Mill's  treatise  *  On  Liberty ' 
lying  before  him;  which  some  one,  perhaps 
Mill  himself,  had  sent  him.  I  believe  the 
book  had  recently  been  published,  but  I  can- 
not say  positively.  Certainly  I  had  until 
then  never  seen  it,  or  heard  of  it.  After  I 
had  discharged  my  trifling  business,  he  rose 
angrily  from  the  table  with  the  book  in  his 
hand,  and  gave  vent  to  such  a  torrent  of  ana- 
thema (glancing  at  Christianity  itself,  as  if 
Christianity  had  been  the  inspiration  of  it^, 
as  filled  me  with  pain  and  amazement  He 
addressed  himself  directly  to  me,  almost  as 
if  /  had  written  the  book,  or  had  sent  it  to 
him,  or  was  in  some  way  mixed  up  with  it 
in  his  mind.  I  felt  terribly  hurt ;  but  what 
could  I  say  in  protest  against  such  a  wide- 
rushing  torrent  of  invective?  I  had  never 
read  the  book ;  and  did  not  know  how  far 
I  might  agree  with  it,  or  even  whether  I 
might  not  execrate  it  in  my  own  heart 
as  utterly  as  he  did.  Neither  did  he  ex- 
pressly charge  me  with  any  complicity  with 
its  ideas.  But  he  did,  in  his  haste,  say 
things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  said ;  and 
which,  I  am  sure,  we  both,  afterwards,  pain- 
fully wished  had  never  been  spoken.  In 
fact,  I  could  see  that  he  was  even  tragically 
sorry,  almost  as  soon  as  his  constitutional  ir- 
ritability had  thus  found  unlicensed  vent 
I  do  not  think  that  I  made  him  any  direct 
response.  We  parted  soon  after  in  perfect 
friendliness;  but,  too  palpably,  another 
shadow  had  fallen  between  us.  God  help 
us  all  in  our  manifold  infirmities.  I  know 
the  book  well  enough  now,  and  the  ghastly 
issues  to  which  it^  inevitably  points,  with  its 
accurate  balancing  of  enlightened  self-inter- 
ests, and  its  deification  of  every  man's  own 
heart;  and  I  will  only  say  that,  putting 
myself  honestly  in  Carlyle's  place,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  his  indignation  was  beyond  en- 
durance. It  must  have  been  to  him,  in  the 
incisiveness  of  its  attack  and  the  taking 
popularity  of  its  style,  like  a  vision  of  the 
great  red  dragon  standing  triumphant  before 
him,  ready  to  devour  the  fruit  of  his  soul's 
travail  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  Since  that 
day,  I  have  never  heard  him  express  more 
utter  abhorrence  of  anything  than  I  have, 
more  than  once  in  late  years,  heard  him  ex- 
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press  of  the  crowing,  Ood-denying,  death- 
stricken  spirit,  now  making  snch  'great 
signs'  with  our  fashionable  sciences  and  life- 
philosophies, — and  all  the  world  wondering 
after  it  I 

The  second  occasion  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, occurred  long  afterwards,  and  was 
altogether  trivial  in  comparison:  a  mere 
straw  marking  the  hidden  disturbance  of  the 
stream  upon  which  it  floated.  This  time  it 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
was  present.  He  was  asking  me  to  do  some 
trifling  mechanical  service  for  him,  similar 
to  what  I  had  done  once  before,  and,  lest  I 
should  have  forgotten,  proceeded  to  give  me 
altogether  wrong  instructions.  Of  course  I 
corrected  his  mistake,  and  explained  to  him 
how  the  thing  had  really  been  done ;  but  I 
could  see  that  he  was  not  altogether  himself, 
and  I  know  I  spoke  as  tenderly  as  I  could. 
Perhaps  even  this  touched  him  painfully, 
and  gave  offence ;  as  if  I  were  assuming  to 
have  more  self-control  than  he  had.  Any- 
how, he  only  grew  more  and  more  irritable, 
as  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  done  in  the  way  he  said.  He 
stormily  insisted  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
he  surely  ousht  to  know.  We  were  both 
standing  looking  at  each  other.  I  sorrow- 
fully knowing  that  mechanism  would  not 
alter  its  conditions  to  please  either  of  us; 
and  he,  in  his  loose-fitting  coat,  and  with  his 
long  sceptre-like  pipe  admonitarily  sweeping 
the  air,  angrily  and  utterly  refusing  to  be 
convinced,  lie  finished  by  saying,  in 
strangely  measured,  sarcastic  cadences, — '  It 
may — be  perfectly— credible — to  you — that 
I  am  entirely — devoid  of  sense ; '  and  then 
impatiently  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Carlyle  and 
I  looked  at  each  other  in  despair.  Mean- 
while he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  garden, 
to  try  to  smoke  off  his  irritation.  I  think  I 
have  seldom  been  more  reverently  affected 
and  even  humbled,  than  when,  in  about  five 
or  ten  minutes,  he  again  entered  the  room, 
frankly  admitting  his  error,  and  expressing 
bis  great  regret  that  he  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  carried  away.  I  have  often 
thought  of  this  sterling  honesty  and  touch- 
ing self-correction  in  so  great  a  man;  and 
have  lately  remembered  it  in  his  behalf, 
while  reading  the  similarly  hasty  outpour- 
ings of  his  feverishly  troubled  heart,  which 
have  been  so  unreservedly  published  and  so 
angrily  criticised — 

No  reckoning  made,  but  set  to  bis  account 
With  all  their  imperfections  on  his  bead. 

In  1862  I  married;  and,  mainly  at  Mrs. 
Carlyle*s  instigation,  took  the  house,  No.  6, 
next  door  to  him,  which  was  then  falling 
vacant     We  all  thought  this  would  prove  a 


very  convenient  and  pleasant  arrangement* 
but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  a  mistake,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned.  Carlyle  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  apply  to  me  in  every  little 
di£Bculty,  that,  now  that  it  could  be  done  so 
conveniently,  it  grew  to  be  a  very  seriooa 
tax  upon  my  time,  without  giving  me  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it  was  at  all  of 
corresponding  advantage  to  him.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle continued  as  sorrowfully  and  as  kindly 
i^ectionate  as  ever;  but  1  felt  more  and 
more  distinctly  that  I  should  never  get 
nearer  to  himself  by  more  frequent  inter- 
course. On  the  contrary,  his  spirit  of  irrita- 
bility and  impatience  became  more  frequent^ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  more  unconscious  on  his 
part,  the  more  outwardly  familiar  we  became ; 
and  I  often  had  painful  misgivings  as  to  how 
far  I  was  justified  in  thus  giving  way  to  him. 
But  there  was  really  no  help  for  it,  except  by 
weakly  leaving  him  in  the  lurch,  and  desert- 
ing him  in  the  midst  of  his  difiiculties.  Bui 
the  thought  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  deplorable  posi- 
tion in  such  a  case,  would  of  itself  have  been 
enough  to  have  prevented  such  a  thing,  even 
if  my  own  spirit  had  broken  down.  From 
first  to  last  my  position  with  Carlyle  was  that 
of  a  friendly  volunteer,  anxious  to  render 
him  all  the  help  in  my  power :  and  I  much 
doubt  whether  so  long  and  so  intknate  a 
connection  would  have  been  possible  on  any 
other  terms.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  allowed  me  to  render  all  these  ser- 
vices altogether  for  nothing.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  first  cheque,  and  the  very 
friendly  way  in  which  he  insisted  on  my  ac- 
cepting it.  After  this  there  were  several 
presents  of  £60,  handed  or  posted  to  me,  as 
occasion  served,  in  a  spirit  of  no  less  friend- 
liness. At  one  time  I  even  thought  that  our 
connection  might  poesibly  grow  into  some- 
thing like  permanence:  but  it  was  not  so 
ruled  in  our  separate  destinies,  as  the  whole 
story  and  the  sequel  will  sadly  show. 

One  consequence  of  my  living  so  handy 
was,  that  there  was  not  often  any  necessity 
for  writing  letters,  which  had  now  generally 
dwindled  into — 'Please  come.' — 'Come  for 
a  moment'  •  Will  you  come  to  me  To-mop- 
row  Morning  as  you  pass.' — *  Dear  Larkin, — 
Will  you  call  this  Evening,  as  yon  go  home  ; 
there  is  some  MS.  to  copy  ^very  cramp  in 
parts),  T.  C— '  Dear  Larkin,— Could  yoa 
copy  me  the  Inclosed  (readable  to  you)  be- 
fore, or  by,  10  o'clock  to-night  t  ^oan 
always.  T.  C  Once  he  handed  roe  a  cir> 
cular  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lon- 
don Library,  asking  for  the  return  of 
Strauss's  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  which,  by  some 
mistake,  had  got  entered  to  him.  Ue  asked 
me  to  call,  the  first  time  I  was  passing,  and 
explain  that  be  had  never  had,  or  seen  th* 
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book.  Upon  looking  at  the  circnlar,  which  I 
brought  away  with  me,  I  found  that  he  had 
written  in  blue  pencil — *  Please  don't  trouble 
me  about  this  Book  any  more !  I  never  had 
it,  never  saw  it  (nor  wished  to  see  it,  nor 
shall  wish),  your  Copy  or  another. — T.  C 
With  which  emphatic  '  shaking  the  dust  off 
his  feet '  I  heartily  concurred,  and  still  con- 
cur. 

My  poor  story  is  now  approaching  its  con- 
clusion, and  I  will  try  to  sum  up  what  re- 
mains to  be  said  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Carlyle  has  told  us  of  the  serious  accident 
which  happened  to  his  Wife,  on  her  return- 
ing home  one  evening  in  1863.  I  recollect 
that  evening  perfectly,  and  also  the  scene  of 
helpless  misery  which  in  a  few  words  he  so 
distinctly  photographs.  But  *  the  eye  only 
sees  what  it  brings  the  means  of  seeing;' 
and  he  little  thought  it  was  his  own  presence 
which  had  suddenly  produced  the  collapse 
which  struck  him  so  painfully.  To  make 
the  picture  which  thus  fixed  itself  on  his 
memory  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain,  or  perhaps,  as  he  would  say,  '  to  re- 
iterate,' that  few  men  have  been  constitu- 
tionally less  able  to  cope  with  unexpected 
difficulties  than  he  was.  In  any  case  of  con- 
fusion or  embarrassment,  it  was  sheer  misery 
to  have  him  even  standing  by  and  looking 
on  ;  his  own  irritable  impatience  was  at  once 
so  contagious  and  so  depressing.  It  was  a 
constant  struggle  on  Mrs.  Carlyle's  part, 
either  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way,  or  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  his  being  away  from 
home,  to  effect  any  changes  which  might 
have  become  necessary;  and  this  as  much 
for  his  own  sake  as  for  hers.  On  the  eve- 
ning in  question,  I  was  sitting  quietly  at 
home,  when  I  heard  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door ; 
and  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Carlyle's  servant 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  She  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Carlyle  had  just  been  brought  home  in 
a  cab,  seriously  hurt  by  a  fall,  and  begged  I 
would  come  in  at  once.  I  went  instantly, 
and  found  her  on  a  chair  in  the  back  room 
of  the  ground  floor,  evidently  in  great  pain. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  said,  *  Oh,  Mr. 
Larkin,  do  get  me  up  into  my  own  room 
before  Mr.  Carlyle  knows  anything  about  it. 
He'll  drive  me  mad  if  he  comes  in  now  I ' 
We  at  once  consulted  as  to  how  we  could 
best  carry  her  up ;  when,  just  as  we  were 
about  to  do  it,  he  entered,  as  he  tells  us, 
looking  terribly  shocked  and  even  angry.  I 
saw  he  was  annoyed  at  my  being  there,  in- 
stead of  him  ;  so  I  said  as  little  as  possible, 
helped  him  to  carry  her  upstairs,  and  then 
left.  On  the  following  morning  I  called  to 
inquire  how  she  was,  and  found  she  had 
given  word  that  I  was  to  be  asked  to  go  up 
and  see  her.     She  was  full  of  thanks,  and 


told  me  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  her 
if  I  would  come  up  every  morning  for  five 
minutes,  as  she  knew  she  should  often  be 
wanting  some  little  thing  done ;  and  plea* 
santly  added,  '  It  will  be  something  to  look 
forward  to.'  In  this  way  I  carried  into 
effect  many  little  arrangements  for  her  com- 
fort, which  she  had  thought  over  during  the 
previous  day. 

The  second  illness  to  which  Carlyle  refers 
was  far  more  serious.  She  was  decreasing 
in  strength  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week 
to  week,  and  sinking  into  the  saddest  de- 
spondency and  gloom  of  horror.  I  suppose 
no  one  who  really  watched  her,  ever  thought 
to  see  her  leave  that  bed  alive.  She  herself 
had  long  given  up  all  real  hope.  But  one 
day  she  astonished  me  by  telling  me,  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  if  she  must  die, 
she  might  just  as  well  die  elsewhere  as  re- 
main where  she  was,  with  nothing  but  the 
dreariest  associations  about  her.  She  had 
consulted  the  doctors,  and  they  had  agreed 
that,  with  an  invalid  carriage,  she  might 
possibly  still  have  strength  to  carry  her  as 
far  as  St  Leonards ;  and  that,  in  short,  she 
was  resolved  to  try,  even  if  she  died  upon 
the  road.  She  then  said,  that  *  as  usual '  she 
must  depend  on  me  to  help  her.  She 
had  arranged  everything.  An  invalid  car- 
riage was  to  drive  up  to  the  door.  She  was 
to  be  lifted  into  it  on  a  couch.  The  carriage 
would  then  drive  to  the  station,  where  it 
would  be  placed  on  a  kind  of  truck,  and 
she  would  thus  be  taken  from  door  to  door, 
without  any  further  exertion  on  her  part. 
All  she  wanted  me  to  undertake  was,  when 
all  was  ready,  to  carry  her  downstairs  in  my 
arms,  and  lay  her  upon  the  couch ;  the  at- 
tendants would  then  lift  her  into  the  car- 
riage. But,  she  added  despairingly,  *  This 
time,  I  have  insisted  on  Carlyle  keeping  out 
of  the  way  till  I  am  safe  in  the  carriage.  I 
don't  think  you'll  find  mo  very  heavy.'  I 
was  there  at  the  time  agreed,  and  carried 
her  down  as  easily  as  if  she  hsA  been  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old.  I  was  literally 
appalled  at  the  shadow  to  which  she  had 
become  reduced.  After  laying  her  gently 
upon  the  couch,  I  went  to  the  front  door  to 
see  that  the  carriage  was  ready  to  receive 
her ;  when  I  was  still  more  shocked  at  the 
hideous  receptacle  to  which  she  was,  all  un- 
suspectingly, about  to  be  consigned;  far 
more  like  a  '  hearse,'  as  Carlyle  calls  it,  than 
a  carriage ;  into  which  the  living  corpse 
was  to  be  slid  feet  first,  through  a  small 
door  behind  1  I  saw  at  a  glance  the  whole 
horror  of  the  thing,  as  it  would  strike  her ; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  interfere,  for  she  was 
already  being  carried  from  the  house.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  agony  of  the  stifled 
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shriek  which  she  conld  not  sappress,  as  they 
lifted  and  pushed  her  in ;  or  the  look  on 
her  face  when  she  was  in,  as  I  stood  at  the 
side-door  trying  to  cheer  her.  I  do  not  know 
whether  such  craelties  are  still  practised  on 
helpless  inyalids  in  the  name  of  mercy,  but 
I  earnestly  hope  not.  As  soon  as  she  had 
sufficiently  recovered  herself,  Carlyle  (who 
was  not  before  present,  as  he  afterwards 
imagined)  was  sent  for;  and  I  bade  her  good- 
bye, deeply  feeling  that  it  was  the  last  poor 
service  I  should  ever  render  her.  But  the 
end  was  not  yet ;  for,  after  many  months  of 
suffering,  she  came  back  to  us  seemingly  al- 
most herself  again. 

Durinff  their  stay  at  St  Leonards,  I  re- 
ceived the  two  following  short  letters  from 
Carlyle,  which  may  be  interesting. 

JBt,  Leonardi,  29  May^  1864. 

Dbab  Labkin, — ^Tour  parcel  came,  perfect, 
yesterday  at  8  p.m.  ;^-carriage  Ishc  +  2d.  for 
porterage  (1:  2d.  in  all;  a  most  cheap  ac- 
commodation,— ^thanks  to  you  withal). 

Robson  has  sent  me  a  heap  of  Proof -matter ; 
but  no  part  of  those  unblessed  Two  BHmU^ — 
without  which  I  cannot  stir  from  the  spot. 
Sad  to  say ! — I  am  writing  to  him  again,  to 
be  in$tant  about  it.     So  you  need  not  call. 

We  are  doinff  tolerably  well  here, — our  Pa- 
tient,^ do  think,  slowly  recovering;  I  too  try- 
ing to  work^  tho'  under  the  above  entangling 
circumstances.  The  weather  is  cool,  clear, 
summer-like;  highways  whirling  with  insup- 
portable d%uA;  but  in  the  country  lanes  there 
IS  beautiful  riding,— so  ti^mt,  clean,  amid 
seas  of  verdure;  and  the  prettiest  little  Ham- 
lets of  Old  English  type  I  have  seen  for  many 
a  year.  Nothing  to  object  to,  except  the  ex- 
cessive steepness,  and  the  perpetual  changing 
of  level;  but  that  also  has  its  advantages. 
With  kind  regards. — Tours  always, 

T.  CABI4TI4B. 

8t,  Leonardo,  28  Jum,  1864. 

Dbab  Labkih, — We  are  not  very  flourish- 
ing here ;  my  poor  Wife  being  in  a  deepUu 
way  acain,  for  a  couple  of  weeks  past  (tho^ 
with  less  of  pain  than  formerly),  and  is  at 
present  in  rreat  suffering  from  that  cause. 

Are  you  doing  anything  at  the  Maja  t  Tor- 
gau  is  off  in  a  complete  state,  this  evening; 
and  all  the  '  Battles '  (some  7  or  8  of  them  un- 
mapped yet,  I  think  ?)  are  ready  for  you.  I 
am  flghtmg  as  if  for  life  to  get  forward  1 
Yours  always,  T.  Cabltlb. 

Two  days  after  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  but  not  in  her  own  handwriting, 
only  dictated  and  feebly  signed  by  her, 
asking  roe  to  look  for  a  small  box  and  send 
it  to  her :  a  letter  evidently  dictated  in  great 
depression  of  heart,  in  which  she  says — *  I 
think  you  must  curse  the  day  you  wrote 
that  first  letter  to  Carlyle,  which  brought 
you  into  never  ending  trouble  with  us.  .  .  . 
Every  emotion,  even  one  of  gladness,  brings 


on  my  torture :  a  fine  state  of  nerves  to  front 
such  a  world  as  this  in.  Kind  regards  to 
your  Wife.  Ever  affectionately  yours,  Javb 
Cabltlb. 

Soon  after  this  they  left  St  Leonarda. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Scotland, 
and  then  returned  to  Chelsea,  where  Carlyle 
was  now  at  work  again.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  same  year  we  removed  to  Camden 
Town.  I  was  still  struggling  hard  to  keep 
up  with  Carlyle's  actual  requirements,  and 
generally  succeeded,  although  he  was  con* 
stantly  worrying  both  himself  and  me  with 
fretful  anticipations  of  failure,  of  which  the 
following  note  will  give  some  indication — 

Chelsea^  9  Feb.,  1865. 

Dbab  Labkin, — ^Everything  now  waits  on 
you;  I  hope  there  will  be  no  delay!  More 
especially  as  I  am  to  leave  Town  *on  the  20th  * 
(Monday  come  a  week), — which  was  appoint* 
ed  as  Publication  Day.  The  Indexes,  as  you 
have  long  understood,  are  to  go  all  into  one. 
Some  corrections  (I  think,  mainly  in  regard 
to  Yoll.  1  &  2)  are  marked  in  my  Copy  here ; 
you  had  better  call,  and  copy  them  off,  some 
morning  while  still  in  time. 

Silberberg  ought  to  go  into  your  ultimate 
map;  Gross  Tinz,  I  conclude,  you  have  put 
in ; — perhaps  Silberberg  too  (n^.  of  Olatz,  s*. 
of  Schweidnitz) :  if  so,  all  right.  Katuler  or 
big  Atlas  of  Plans  belongs  to  Lord  de  Grey, 
Carlton  Terrace,  (or  Garden?  near  by  Marl- 
boro* House) :  dean  them  as  much  as  you  can, 
and  tie  them  together  for  delivery  (cannot  be 
too  90on^  after  so  many  years  exile  I) — 

I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  anything  more 
to  indicate,  at  present.  I  depend  on  you  for 
exactitude  and  despatch. — Tours  sincerely, 

T.  Cabltlb. 

Perhaps  my  tonghest  struggle,  so  far  as 
limited  time  and  sheer  push  of  hard  work 
were  concerned,  was  that  fusing  together  of 
the  separate  indexes  into  one,  as  above  re- 
ferred to.  There  had  been  an  index  to  the 
first  two  volumes,  another  to  the  third,  and 
another  to  the  fourth ;  and  now  there  was 
the  manuscript  index  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes,  which  was  necessarily  only  par> 
tially  completed,  with  the  completion  of  the 
work  itself.  All  these  separate  indexes  had 
now  to  be  taken  to  'pieces  in  detail,  and 
carefully  re-arranged  into  one  general  index, 
making  seventy-three  pages  in  the  original 
edition.  Everything  was  now  ready  for 
publication  but  this ;  and  Carlyle  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  amount  of  actual 
labour  it  involved.  My  Wife  and  I  worked 
at  it  together,  night  after  night,  till  one  and 
two  in  the  morning,  as  we  never  worked  be- 
fore or  since ;  and  yet  he  got  more  impatient 
with  me  about  it  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. Besides  this,  he  took  a  sudden  panic 
about  those  large  Atlases  belonging  to  Lord 
de  Grey.   In  the  note  of  February  0th,  he  had 
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thongbt  it  necessary  to  remind  me  that  he 
depended  on  me  ^for  exactitude  and  dis- 
patch ; '  and,  being  determined  that,  so  far 
as  I  could  help  it,  he  should  have  no  just 
reason  to  complain,  I  kept  close  to  the  es- 
sentia] work,  thinking  Lord  de  Grey  could 
well  afford  to  wait  till  I  was  out  of  the 
wood.  Great  then  was  my  surprise  and  an- 
noyance, when  Mrs.  Carlyle  one  day  drove 
up  in  her  brougham,  wearied  and  vexed, 
and  informed  me  that  he  had  been  imagin- 
ing all  sorts  of  disasters  about  them;  and 
that,  if  they  were  not  already  returned,  she 
was  to  bring  them  away  with  her,  and  re- 
turn them  herself.  Altogether,  I  had  evi- 
dently got  more  than  I  could  well  bear  with,' 
or  patiently  contain ;  and,  at  last,  the  cup 
ran  over.  I  think  it  was  when  I  an- 
nounced to  him  that  the  last  stroke  was 
faithfully  completed,  that  I  gave  vent  to  my 
pent-up  feelings.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  actual  words  I  wrote  to  him.  But  I  know 
it  was  a  rather  longish  letter;  that  I  first 
expressed  my  regret  for  the  absolutely  un- 
avoidable delay  which  had  occurred ;  and 
then  reminded  him  how  I  had  originally 
volunteered  to  do  th^  summaries  and  in- 
dexes, in  which  work  I  had  been  thoroughly 
interested,  and  always  found  my  own  profit; 
how  my  work  had  gradually  extended  to 
difficult  copying,  in  which  I  was  also  inte- 
rested ;  and  how  finally  it  had  drawn  me  into 
maps  and  battle-plans,  which  had  been  work 
BO  utterly  irksome  and  abhorrent  to  me,  that 
I  had  only  compelled  myself  to  it  out  of 
personal  loyalty  to  himself;  and  I  wound 
up  by  saying,  that  nothing  short  of  '  Dr. 
Francia's  Gallows '  could  ever  induce  me  to 
go  through  the  like  again  !  It  was  a  foolish 
sort  of  triumph  at  the  best,  that  of  telling 
what  is  often  foolishly  called  '  a  bit  of  one's 
mind;'  and,  if  I  had  been  only  a  little 
stronger,  I  should  never  have  indulged. in 
it  We  hardly  ever  succeed  in  such  cases ; 
but  generally  only  lay  the  foundation  of 
further  misunderstanding.  God  knows  whe- 
ther I  did  good  or  harm.  But  I  recollect 
the  feeling  of  relief  to  my  own  conscience, 
as  I  fancied  it,  with  which  I  grimly  posted 
that  letter.  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
calling  on  him  again  in  the  usual  way,  to  let 
bim  see  that  I  was  as  loyal  at  heart  as  ever, 
notwithstanding  my  fine  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence I  When  I  entered  his  study,  he  met 
me  very  much  as  usual,  but  I  could  both 
see  and  feel  that  he  was  greatly  hurt ;  and 
when  I  looked  in  at  the  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
Carlyle  received  me  with  wide-open  eyes  of 
astonishment;  which  might  have  meant — 
*  Et  tUj  Brute  / '  or  might  only  have  meant 
— *  Are  my  forebodings  at  last  fulfilled  ? ' 
Whatever  it  may  have  really  included,  in 


the  hidden  depths  of  her  own  heart, — what 
she  meant  to  express  was,  simple  astonish- 
ment ;  and  she  perfectly  succeeded. 

At  last,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  all 
concerned,  the  index  was  not  merely  com- 
pleted, but  printed ;  and  the  last  volumes  of 
Frederick  were  published,  Carlyle  being  then 
away  from  town  on  a  visit.  Soon  after  his 
return,  I  received  the  following  brief  letter 
of  thanks,  which  (notwithstanding  the  com- 
paratively stinted,  and  perhaps  slightly  in- 
jured tone  of  it),  considering  all  the  irrita- 
tions we  had  struggled  through  together,  I 
now  prize  as  highly  as  any  letter  he  wrote 
to  me.  This,  at  least,  was  written  with 
clear  consciousness  of  the  distance  which 
hopelessly  separated  us. 

OheUea,  18  AprUy  1865. 

Dear  Larkik, — ^We  are  got  home  from  the 
Country;  and  I  have  at  length  got  sight  of 
the  Book  in  its  complete  state,  and  have  been 
looking  over  it  hither  and  thither— -your  part 
of  it  as  well,  tho*  not  yet  with  critical  eye. 
The  Plans  &c.  are  very  neat  and  pretty,  so 
much  I  can  testify;  nor  do  I  hitnerto  see 
above  one  or  two  even  slight  points  on  which 
I  could  have  advised  alteration,  had  there  been 
the  freest  chance  for  it. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  great  pains  you 
took,  the  true  wish  you  have  had  all  alons 
(even  in  your  own  confusions  and  distressed 
to  be  helpful  to  me ;  and  your  loyalty  in  this 
sore  Enterprise  from  fii^t  to  last  is  a  thing  I 
shall  always  remember.  Let  us  be  thankful 
we  have  seen  the  end  of  it;  which,  at  one 
time,  and  indeed  more  times  than  one,  seemed 
almost  desperate  I — 

I  enclose  you  a  cheque, — eroeeed  so  that  no- 
body can  steal  it;  and  need  not  add  that  if  I 
can  ever  help  you  in  any  honest  purpose  I 
ffladly  will.  And  so,  with  my  best  wishes  to 
Mrs.  Larkin  and  you,  and  the  kindest  auguries 
I  can  form,  I  remain, — ^Tours  sincerely  always, 

T.  Carltle. 

After  the  completion  of  the  general  index 
— ^having  faithfully  struggled  with  him, 
almost  with  my  life  in  my  hands,  through 
what  Mrs.  Carlyle  well  called  '  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Frederick ' — I  considered  my 
long  apprenticeship  to  Carlyle  fairly  and 
honourably  ended.  There  were  many  little 
friendly  services  which  I  still  continued  to 
render.  Perhaps  for  some  time  I  was  there 
almost  as  frequently  as  before;  and  cer- 
tainly we  never  afterwards  met  in  any  other 
spirit  than  that  of  the  friendliest  cordiality. 
But  in  1866  Mrs.  Carlyle  died;  and  Car- 
lyle's  life  seemed  to  have  suddenly  become 
altogether  downcast,  haggard,  and  motive- 
less. I  little  knew  then  the  helpless,  hope- 
less, ^  late  remorse  of  love,'  which  was  almost 
breaking  his  heart;  and  still  less  could  I 
have  realized  that  he  and  his  really  loved 
Wife  had  been  living  side  by  side  for  so 
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many  years,  and  he  as  nDconscions  as  the 
inaccessible  rocks  of  the  misery  that  very 
anconscionsness  was  daily  and  hourly  inflict- 
ing.  Those  bitter  outpourings  of  his  troubled 
soul,  now  so  tragically  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  are  to  me  unspeakably  the  saddest 
bits  of  writing  I  ever  read.  Surely  such  a 
self-revelation  was  never  before  wrung  from 
a  tortured  heart.  The  proudest,  strongest, 
most  reticent  of  intellects,  by  a  strange 
Nemesis,  has  been 'fated  to  confess  its  own 
infirmities  and  tragic  insuflBciency,  as  if  with 
the  passionate  recklessness  of  a  fretful  child. 
And  yet,  so  utterly  did  the  haggard  night- 
mare afterwards  depart  from  his  conscious 
thought,  that  he  did  not  even  recollect  that 
he  had  written  anything  about  Irving,  whom 
he  really  loved  as  a  brother.  My  own  con- 
viction Lb,  that  when  he,  long  after  they  were 
written,  gave  permission  to  publish  with 
wise  discrimination  his  crude  and  unpruned 
reminiscences,  what  he  recollected  and  chief- 
ly, if  not  wholly,  thought  of,  was  his  heart- 
broken confession  of  his  lost  Wife's  unre- 
quited, and  till  then  unheeded  life-devotion 
to  himself,  so  unworthy  of  it  as  he  then  peni- 
tently felt  *  Never,'  he  writes,  as  if  with 
trembling  hand,  'Never  in  my  pretended 
superior  Kind  of  life,  have  I  done,  for  love 
of  any  creature,  so  supreme  a  kind  of  thing.' 
-;-*  God  pity  and  forgive  me.' — And  again, 
'Weak  little  darling,  thy  sleep  is  now  un- 
broken ;  still  and  serene  in  the  eternities  (as 
the  Most  High  God  has  ordered  for  us),  and 
nobody  more  in  this  world  will  wake  for  my 
wakefulness.' — 'I  have  sometimes  thought 
this  dreadful  unexpected  stroke  might  per- 
haps be  providential  withal  upon  me;  and 
that  there  lay  some  little  work  to  do,  under 
changed  conditions,  before  I  died.  God 
enable  me,  if  so ;  God  knows.' — *  The  Will  of 
the  Supreme  shall  be  accomplished.  Amen.' 
Those  strangely  photographic  reminis- 
cences, with  all  their  unsightly  spots  and 
blotches,  were  real  pictures  which  passed 
before  him  in  his  lonely  chamber  of  dis- 
torted horrors:  and  he  never  afterwards 
looked  at  them,  either  to  remove  their  ble- 
mishes, or  even  to  make  them  consistent  with 
each  other.  Witness  the  two  pictures  of 
Lady  William  Russell,  pages  205  and  292 ; 
in  one  of  which,  sketched  in  some  calmer 
mood,  he  gratefully  testifies  that  she  really 
loved  his  Wife  '  like  a  daughter ; '  and  yet, 
in  a  former  morose  blurring  of  his  own 
despondency,  he  could  speak  of  the  same 
kind  friend  as  thinking  no  more  of  her  than 
of  '  a  sweet  orange,  which  has  dropped  from 
one's  hand  into  the  dust ! '  They  are  palpa- 
bly the  same  picture,  seen  only  in  different 
lights;  and  the  light  in  which  at  different 
times  it  was  seen  by  him,  was  such  fitful 


light  as  his  own  stricken  heart  at  the  moment 
afforded.  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  this 
matter;  for  I  am  among  the  slaughtered 
innocents :  a  standing  spectacle  of  assiduous 
helplessness!  Was  ever  a  brief  'd^c,  <fec.^ 
made  to  express  so  much  ?  Byron's  '  Hail 
Muse,  he. ! '  was  a  trifie  to  it.  But  it  is 
'  ill  jesting  with  a  sair  heart'  Many  similar, 
and  far  more  serious  inconsistencies  with  his 
former,  and,  thank  Gt>d,  his  later  self,  have 
been,  and  doubtless  will  be,  from  time  to 
time  pointed  out ;  as,  in  simple  justice,  they 
should  and  must.  But  imagine  any  one,  or 
any  number  of  us,  man  or  woman,  to  become 
thus  suddenly  alive  to  cur  own  hidden 
'  chamber  of  horrors ; '  to  have  the  cloak  and 
shield  of  reticence  and  of  forgetfulness  sud- 
denly snatched  from  us ;  and  ourselves,  in 
the  feverish  irritation  of  some  unlooked-for 
agony,  driven  to  find  a  frenzied  relief  in  lay- 
ing bare  all  the  grudgings,  discontents,  in- 
gratitudes, sore  sensitiveness,  and  other 
besetting  infirmities  of  our  whole  past  life, 
against  which  perhaps  that  whole  life  had 
been  an  inward  warfare.  How  do  we  sup- 
pose the  best  and  purest  of  us  would  look, 
in  the  darkness  of  that  awful  light  ?  In  the 
presence  of  even  such  an  apocalypse  of  mis- 
ery, what,  with  any  honesty  of  heart,  dare 
the  stoutest  of  us  do,  but  cover  each  his  own 
head  with  ashes,  and  sorrowfully  recall  the 
divine  words  of  warning  and  compassion, 
'  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone!'  Even  those  who  have  cruellest 
reason  to  feel  hurt,  may  charitably  remem- 
ber, for  their  own  comfort  and  in  his  behalf, 
that  his  whole  life  at  that  time  was,  not 
merely  an  inconsistency  with  itself,  but — for 
a  brief,  awful,  fated  interregnum — almost  a 
moral  wreck:  'a  noble  wreck  in  ruinous 
perfection!'  Let  us  who  are  as  yet  more 
happily  placed,  try  to  see  those  sad  pictures, 
thus  distorted  in  a  glare  of  misery,  with 
other  and  kindlier  eyes ;  and,  above  all,  in 
the  name  of  our  common,  erring  humanity, 
let  us  try  to  judge,  not  irreverently,  of  the 
self -revealed  inconsistencies  and  tragic  short- 
comings of  the  greatest  amongst  us,  thus 
stricken  of  God,  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
ours. 

The  year  following  the  actual  writing  of 
the  Reminiscences,  Carlyle  sent  me  a  copy 
of  'Shooting Niagara:  and  After?'  together 
with  the  following  kindly  little  note,  which 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  now  to  remember, 
and  to  be  able  to  conclude  with. 

Chelsea,  3  OU,,  1867. 
Dbab  LARKm,— Along  with  this  you  receive 
a  thing  called  *  Niagara,*  most  part  of  which 
you  have  probably  seen  before : — nor  is  that 
by  any  means  the  principal  point  of  my  mes- 
sage. 
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I  am  again  in  want  of  you  for  a  little  bit  of 
ingenious  service,  or  at  least  counsel ;  and  beg 
you  to  call  here  as  soon  as  you  can.  Every 
day  till  about  8  p.m.  I  am  at  home; — come, 
and  I  will  not  detain  you  many  minutes. — 
Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Cabltlb. 

I  suppose  the  pamphlet  thus  referred  to 
was  almost  the  last  thing  he  ever  wrote; 
and  I  have  always  looked  upon  it — notwith- 
standing its  innumerable  half-truths,  and  its 
sometimes  perverse  misreading  of  character 
— as  the  wisest  bit  of  solemn  warning  and 
practical  advice  even  he  has  given  to  us  as  a 
Nation.  Bat  it  is  not  my  purpose  even  to  at- 
tempt to  offer  an  estimate  of  his  value  to  us,  as 
an  inspirer  to  earnest  effort,  or  as  a  teacher  and 
witness  of  important  social  truths.  I  have 
told  the  story  of  our  intimate  personal  con- 
nection as  simply,  as  frankly,  and  as  faith- 
fully as  I  am  able  ;  and  I  trust  that  no  one 
will  rise  from  its  perusal,  without  feeling 
that  he  has  learnt  to  know  Carlyle  better  for 
it,  both  in  his  touching  human  infirmities 
and  in  his  almost  more  than  human  persist- 
ence and  strength.  I  never  thought  that  I 
could  have  told  the  sad  story  at  aJl,  until  I 
read  his  own  confessions.  He  it  was  who 
thus  showed  me  what  I  could  do,  and  how 
it  could  best  be  done,  in  truest  reverence  for 
bis  memory,  and  in  faithfulness  to  those 
higher  social  truths,  now  everywhere  strug- 
gling towards  utterance,  to  which  his  faith- 
fully earnest  life-work  was  but  the  herald 
and  the  appointed  precursor.  To  conclude, 
in  his  own  emphatic  words,  *A  very  great 
**work,"  surely,  is  going  on  in  these  days — 
has  been  bepun,  and  is  silently  proceeding, 
and  cannot  easily  stop,  under  all  the  flying 
dungheaps  of  this  new  "Battle  of  the 
Oiants"  ...  no  less  a  ''work"  than  that 
of  restoring  God  and  whatever  was  God-like 
in  the  recorded  doings  of  Mankind.  Actu- 
ally this,  if  you  understand  it  well.'  .  .  . 
*  For  England,  too,  has,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  a  History  that  is  Divine ;  an  Eternal 
Providence  presiding  over  every  step  of  it, 
now  in  sunshine  and  soft  tones,  now  in 
thunder  and  in  storm.' — '  Who  will  lead  us 
to  the  golden  mountain  tops,  where  dwell 
the  Spirits  of  the  Dawn  f ' 
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giane.    Napoli.     1880. 
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To  those  who  watch  the  movements  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  with  a  view  to  the  indications 


thev  afford  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
great  currents  of  civilization  are  tending, 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  moves  on  the  great  chess- 
board, there  is  at  the  present  day  no  more 
interesting  or  instructive  subject  of  study 
than  the  struggle  for  life  which  the  great  in- 
stitution of  the  papacy  is  making.  I  do  not 
mean  by  the  use  of  this  phrase  to  intimate 
any  opinion  that  the  Papacy  is,  or  is  nearly, 
at  its  last  gasp.  Though  such  is  the  opinion 
of  many  persons,  whose  judgment  is  entitled 
to  much  weight,  I  am  unable  to  share  it. 
That  great  oak,  which  once  overshadowed 
all  Christendom,  needed  the  slow  growth  of 
many  centuries  to  reach  the  fulness  of  its 
strength  and  greatness,  and  its  decay  will  be 
proportionately  slow,  and  its  fail  the  work 
of  centuries.  Nevertheless,  the  conditions 
of  its  present  existence  are  those  of  a  strug- 
gle for  life.  It  is  true  that,  during  the 
whole  of  the  past,  those  ages  when  the 
Church  was  most  markedly  a  Church  mili- 
tant were  the  ages  of  prosperity  and  growth ; 
and  the  ages  when  it  appeared  to  have  least 
necessity  for  contest  were  those  during  which 
the  causes  of  its  fall  were  silently  and  imper- 
ceptibly maturing  themselves.  But  however 
the  tide  of  battle  may  have  temporarily 
ebbed  and  flowed  during  the  former  epoch, 
the  fight  was  very  evidently  in  its  general 
outcome  a  winning  one,  whereas  it  is  now  as 
evidently  a  losing  one. 

Of  course  the  nature  of  the  general  world- 
currents,  which  seem,  as  far  as  the  future 
can  be  read,  to  be  menacing  Romanism  with  • 
destruction,  is  far  too  notorious  for  there  to  be 
either  interest  or  advantage  in  any  attempt 
to  recapitulate  the  evidences  of  them.  And 
any  examination  of  the  probabilities  of  the 
future,  based  on  considerations  of  the  re- 
quirements of  human  nature  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  would  be  a  very  much 
larger  subject  than  the  present  writer  has 
any  pretension  to  treat  in  this  article.  It  is 
his  less  ambitious  purpose  merely  to  give  the 
reader  an  account  in  outline  of  the  most  re- 
cent episodes  of  the  contest  in  that  part  of 
the  battle-field  which  is  still,  as  it  always  has 
been,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Papacy. 

When  the  tremendous  catastrophe,  which 
was  consummated  by  the  entry  of  the  Italian 
troops  into  Rome  through  the  breach  in  the 
wall  at  the  Porta  Pia,  stunned  the  Pontiff 
and  his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  College  with 
dismay  and  consternation,  the  first  policy 
that  suggested  itself  to  them  was  to  meet 
the  ruin  as  a  hedgehog  meets  the  attack  of 
his  enemies.  Turning  all  its  prickly  surface 
outwards  to  the  world,  assuming  absolute 
immobility  and  affecting  absolute  impotence, 
the  Vatican  adopted  a  policy  of  pessimism, 
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wbich  its  rulers  thought  must  needs  cause 
somebody  to  interfere  in  its  favour.  It  mis- 
calculated the  degree  of  its  necessity  to  the 
world.  It  thought  that  if  the  fatal  nature 
of  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  it 
could  be  by  its  own  attitude  made  sufficient- 
ly patent  to  mankind,  somebody  would  come 
to  its  assistance.  But  the  world  had  gone 
further  astray  from  its  old  ways  than  Pius 
the  Ninth  wotted  of;  and  nobody  came  to 
help  him.  Such  a  disappointment  ought  to 
have  taught  the  Holy  See  many  things.  But 
the  lessons  with  which  it  was  fraught  were 
of  too  disagreeable  a  nature,  and  implied  too 
radical  and  sudden  a  change  in  the  maxims 
which  had  hitherto  ruled  the  conduct  of 
the  Roman  Curia,  for  men  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  calibre  of  Pins  the  Ninth  and  those 
around  him  to  accept  or  profit  by  them. 
Pins  learned  nothing.  And  the  attitude  of 
political  snlkiness  was  maintained  to  the  ut- 
termost during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
•The  Revolution* — by  which  is  meant  in  the 
language  of  the  Roman  Curia  the  entire  body 
of  all  those  modes  of  thought,  and  of  that 
current  of  events,  which  has  brought  to  pass 
the  present  condition  of  society  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  continent — was  in  their  eyes 
an  accursed  thing,  and  it  was  not  for  the 
Church  to  defile  herself  by  touching  it.  The 
Pope  shut  himself  up  in  the  Vatican,  and 
cried  aloud  urhi  et  orhi  the  unblushing  false- 
hood that  he  was  held  a  prisoner  there — ^a 
falsehood  the  Nemesis  of  which  is  very  cru- 
elly visiting  the  present  Pontiff.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  theVatican,  the  Curia,  the  Church 
and  all  its  adherents,  should  absolutely  ignore 
the  new  political  constitution  to  which  Rome 
and  the  late  temporal  dominions  of  the  Pon- 
tiff were  subjected.  Ne  elettoriy  ne  eletti ! 
was  the  formula  in  which  this  determination 
was  expressed.  We  will  be  neither  electors 
nor  the  elected  of  electors !  We  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you !  We  will  not,  in  any 
way,  that  we  can  possibly  help,  recognize  the 
existence  of  V  Italia  legale — the  Italy  of  the 
Government  de  facto — as  it  was,  and  is,  the 
fashion  of  all  clerical  speakers  and  organs  of 
the  press  to  call  the  existing  constitution  of 
the-  country  under  the  monarchy  of  the 
House  of  Savoy. 

And  to  this  policy  of  abstention  the  cleri- 
cal party  unflinchingly  adhered  as  long  as 
Pius  the  Ninth  lived. 

Before  his  death,  however,  there  had  been 
one  or  two  very  remarkable  indications  that 
such  a  policy  did  not  approve  itself  to  all 
those  whose  position  in  the  Church,  and 
whose  reputation  for  ability  ^and  high  char- 
acter, were  such  as  might  well  recommend 
their  opinions  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  his  brethren  of  the 


Sacred  College.  Father  Curci,  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus,  had  before  the  death  of  Pius 
published,  separately  from  the  large  work  to 
which  it  was  originally  prefixed,  the  Preface 
which  occasioned  so  extraordinary  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  Church,  and  made,  one  may  say, 
even  an  epoch  in  contemporary  Church  his- 
tory. The  opinions  expressed  in  that  work 
were  so  violently  opposed  to  the  received 
ideas  of  the  Vatican  as  to  insure  the  disgrace 
of  the  author.  This  is  not  the  place  to  at- 
tempt a  detailed  account  of  the  remarkable 
pages  in  question.  But  the  general  gist  of 
Father  Curci's  ideas  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  While  maintaining  that  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Papacy  had  been  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Providence  of  the  Almighty, 
and  had  been,  and  would  be  still  if  it  existed, 
a  blessing  and  an  advantage  for  mankind,  he 
asserted  that  no  scriptural  promise  exists  on 
which  any  hope  of  its  restoration  can  be 
founded ;  that  if  by  Divine  Providence  it 
had  been  given,  it  had  by  the  same  all-wise 
Power  been  taken  away,  certainly  to  the  dis- 
advantage, probably  for  the  chastisement, 
of  the  lay  world,  but  by  no  means  certainly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church,  though 
perhaps  as  a  chastisement  for  its  shortcom- 
ings also.  He  urges  on  the  consideration  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Church,  the  uselessness  of 
directing  their  efforts  to  the  recovery  of  thia 
temporal  dominion,  and  the  ui^ency  of  ex- 
erting them  to  the  utmost  for  the  extension 
of  the  [spiritual  influences  of  the  Church. 
He  shows  the  inefficacy  of  that  attitude  of 
abstention  which  the  Church  has  adopted  to 
this  all-important  end,  and  the  necessity  of 
using  to  the  best  advantage  such  means  as 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  body  politic 
yet  left  in  their  power  for  the  attainment  of 
it 

Of  course  the  audacious  author  incurred 
the  severe  displeasure  of  the  Pontiff,  of  the 
Sacred  College,  and  of  his  own  society.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  the  inci- 
dents of  the  persecution  to  which  Father 
Curci  was  subjected,  or  those  which  attended 
his  restoration  to  the  good  graces  of  the  Vati- 
can, on  the  accession  of  the  present  Pontiff. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  that  re- 
storation was  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
many  unmistakable  indications,  that  with  the 
elevation  of  Cardinal  Pecci  to  the  seat  of 
Peter  an  entirely  new  spirit  had  entered  the 
Vatican. 

Few  readers  probably  are  unaware  that 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  the  car- 
dinals, are  in  theory  the  counsellors  of  the 
Pontiff.  And  most  of  them  probably  are  as 
little  ignorant  that  this  theory  has  but  little 
corresponded  with  the  practice  of  the  papacy 
in  modern  times.    Pius  the  Ninth  especially 
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was  essentially  an  autocrat.  None  of  his 
cardinals  ever  attempted  to  dispate  his  opin- 
ion or  to  manifest  one  of  their  own.  But 
there  is  little,  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
opinions  prevailed  to  any  extent  in  the  Sacred 
College  of  a  nature  opposed  to  those  held 
hy  the  Pontiff,  especially  during  the  latter 
period  of  his  incumbency.  During  a  reign 
extending  to  the  unprecedented  length  of 
thirty-one  years  he  had  of  course  filled,  al- 
most in  its  entirety,  the  Sacred  College,  and 
equally  of  course  had  filled  it  with  men  after 
his  own  heart.  And  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  successor  of  a  Pontiff  whose  reign 
has  been  thus  remarkable,  must  needs,  un- 
less indeed  he  be  disposed  to  continue  in  all 
respects  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  come 
to  his  task  under  peculiar  difficulties.  In 
most  cases  during  the  long  history  of  the 
papacy,  the  Sacred  College  at  the  demise  of 
a  Pope  has  been  divided  into  two  or  more 
sections,  generally  marked  by  strong  enmi- 
ties and  rivalries,  consisting  of  the  *  crea- 
tures '  of  the  two  or  three  or  more  previous 
Pontiffs,  who  have  created  them.  At  the 
death  of  Pius  the  Ninth  all  the  College,  with 
the  exception  of  Cardinal  Schwarsenbei^ 
and  one  or  two  others,  consisted  of  his  crea- 
tures. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  act  of 
the  new  Pontiff,  if  it  was  one  eminently 
characteristic  of  a  man  animated  solely  by  a 
single-hearted  desire  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
arduous  position  to  which  God  had  called 
him  in  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  and  fidelity  to 
the  better  theories  of  the  Church,  was  hu- 
manly speaking  scarcely  a  prudent  one.  He 
called  together  the  members  of  the  Sacred 
College,  and  reminding  them  of  the  nature' 
and  duties  of  their  position  in  the  Church, 
announced  his  intention  of  governing  it  by 
the  means  and  with  the  aid  of  their  coun- 
sels. The  result  has  been  that  his  path  from 
that  time  to  the  present  moment  has  been 
one  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties— of  dif- 
ficulties, at  all  events,  so  great  as  to  have 
availed  to  render  many  of  his  wishes  and 
designs  for  the  amelioration  of  the  position 
of  the  papacy  and  of  the  Church  inopera- 
tive. 

One  of  his  first  cares  concerned  the  sim- 
ple and  very  necessary,  but  not  for  that  rea- 
son the  more  easy,  object  of  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  world  of  the  Vatican 
itself.  Abuses  of  all  sorts  existed,  and  had' 
existed  there  for  many  years  past.  Take 
one  little  specimen  of  what  was  in  one  shape 
or  another  going  on  in  every  part  of  the 
vast  administration.  The  officers  of  the 
Datariay  the  department  through  which 
pass  all  dispensations,  permissions,  and  the 
like,  always  received  all  fees,  which  by  im- 


memorial custom  are  large  and  many,  in 
gold,  while  they  accounted  for  them  to  the 
pontifical  treasury  as  though  they  had 'been 
paid  in  paper !  thus  pocketing  from  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent,  on  the  amount. 

Again,  though  the  Pope  declared  himself 
a  prisoner  unable  to  leave  the  Vatican,  all 
the  horses  and  all  the  state  carriages  of  his 
time  of  kingship  were  maintained  in  the  sta- 
bles and  coach-houses,  together  with  a  whole 
staff  of  superior  and  inferior  officials  for  the 
care  of  them.  The  Vatican  had  become  a 
veritable  nest  of  parasites.  Sundry  cardinals 
occupied  suites  of  apartments  there,  while 
the  families  of  grooms,  sweepers,  and  ser- 
vants of  all  sorts  had  obtained  abusive  pos- 
session of  whole  streets  of  dwellings.  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  unflinchingly  suppressed  all 
these  abuses;  with  the  creation  of  how 
great  an  amount  of  enmity  and  anger  in 
high  quarters  and  in  low  quarters  may  be 
readily  imagined. 

But  it  very  soon  became  evident  that  the 
new  Pontiff  was  bent  on  far  more  serious 
departure  from  the  path  of  his  predecessor. 
And  the  opposition  to  his  ideas  became 
more  serious  also.  It  is  well  known  that 
Pius  the  Ninth — at  all  events  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  pontificate — was  surrounded 
by  Jesuits,  and  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
customed policy  of  the  company,  was  led  to 
imagine  that  he  was  ruling  autocratically, 
while  in  truth  he  was  being  used  as  their 
puppet.  Giovanni  Mastai  was  a  man  admira- 
bly adapted  by  his  faults  and  weaknesses  to 
play  that  part  Possessed  of  a  very  limited 
intelligence,  but  of  boundless  vanity,  and 
having  that  theatrical  turn  of  mind  which 
delights  in  representation  and  semblance,  he 
was  easily  satisfied  with  the  worship  of  all 
around  him,  accorded  not,  as  he  imagined, 
'  for  the  sake  of  what  he  did,  but  on  account 
of  what  he  abstained  from  doing.  Never 
was  there  a  man  more  open  to  flattery,  nor 
one  less  delicate  in  appreciating  the  flavour 
of  what  was  offered  him.  The  policy  then 
of  Pius  the  Ninth  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
Jesuits.  And  from  the  first  manifestation 
of  Leo  the  Thirteenth's  disposition  to  mod- 
ify that  policy,  he  has  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  opposition  of  the  majority  of 
the  Sacred  College,  but  with  that  of  the 
fathers  of  the  company. 

One  of  the  n>ost  marked  features  of  that 
modifieation  of  the  policy  of  the  Vatican, 
as  it  existed  under  Pius  the  Ninth,  which 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  new  Pontiff,  is 
the  conciliatory  attitude  which  has  been 
assumed  towards  the  civil  power  in  every 
country,  and  in  all  the  cases,  unhappily  but 
too  numerous,  in  which  disputes  and  diffi- 
culties have  ariseD  between  it  and  the  pre- 
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tensions  of  the  Church.  As  regards  Ger- 
many and  the  great  war  of  the  Kulturkampf^ 
the  well-known  habit  of  the  Pope's  great 
adversary  to  make  use  of  the  daily  press 
has  succeeded  in  preventing  the  public  of 
Europe  generally  from  knowing  to  what 
lengths  the  papacy  has  pushed  a  concilia- 
tory spirit  in  dealing  with  it.  This  will, 
like  other  things  of  the  sort,  be  known 
some  day,  and  probably  at  no  distant  one. 
For  it  is  likely  that  the  Holy  See  may  so  far 
abandon  its  old  habits  and  traditions,  and  so 
far  adopt  the  lay  diplomatic  fashions  of 
recent  times,  as  to  publish  documents  in  its 
turn.  The  simple  truth,  as  regards  espe- 
cially the  latter  phases  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  disputing  parties,  is  that  Prince 
Bismarck  has  sought  by  a  judicious  min- 
gling of  promises  and  threats  with  regard  to 
the  execution  of  the  famous  May  laws  to 
induce  the  Pope  to  exercise  his  authority 
over  the  Catholic  deputies  of  the  Prussian 
Centre,  for  purposes  essential  to  the  Chan- 
cellor's policy.  And  he  has  failed  in  this 
attempt  partly  from  the  Pontiffs  determina- 
tion not  to  exercise  his  spiritual  authority 
for  purposes  which  appear  to  him  to  have 
partially  at  least  no  connection  with  religion ; 
but  partly  also  from  a  cause  which  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  in  the  present  phase  of 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in 
sundry  countries.  It  is  simply  that  the 
German  deputies,  however  Catholic  they 
may  profess  themselves  to  be,  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  obey  the  behest  of  the 
Pontiff  in  any  matter  connected  with  their 
votes  in  the  legislative  chamber.  '  A  word 
from  the  Pope,'  said  Bismarck  the  other  day, 
'  and  all  this  opposition  to  my  wishes  and 
endeavours  would  cease  I '  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  Chancellor  really 
thinks  that  But  in  any  case,  if  he  does 
think  so,  he  is  entirely  mistaken. 

With  regard  to  the  yet  more  unfortunate 
case  of  the  recent  collision  between  the  Bel- 
gian episcopacy  and  the  government  of  that 
country,  the  facts  are  still  more  ominously 
indicative  of  the  decay  of  that  perfect  disci- 
pline which  has  in  past  times  formed  the 
main  source  of  the  strength  of  the  Church. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  other  manv  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  which  surronnd  it,  that 
ancient  fabric  be  indeed  foand  to  have  be- 
come in  these  latter  days  •  hotiae  divided 
against  itself,  the  future  daraiion  of  its  active 
life  will  assuredly  not  be  long.  It  has  been 
seen  in  Germany  that  the  ^ntiff  has  been 
unable  to  influence  the  lay  members  of  his 
flock.  But  in  Belgium  it  haa  become  patent 
to  all  the  world  that  the  bishops  have  dis- 
obeyed him  and  set  his  wishes  and  coansels 
at  naught    In  Oennany  also  indeed  it  ia  no 


secret  to  those  who  are  in  any  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  life  of  the  Vati- 
can, that  the  Holy  Father  has  met  with  very 
stiff  necked  opposition  from  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  German  episcopal  body.  In 
this  case  the  fact  has  not  been  made  notori- 
ous to  the  outer  world.  But  in  Belgium 
not  only  have  several  of  the  bishops  acted 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  earnest  coun- 
sels and  directions  of  the  Vatican,  but 
have  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  have 
caused  serious  misunderstanding,  and  almost 
to  have  caused  a  breach  of  relations  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Belgian  government; 
to  have  cast  a  doubt,  not  justifiable  by  the 
true  facts  of  the  case,  on  the  consistency 
and  good  faith  of  the  Holy  Father ;  and  to 
have  traitorously  betrayed  to  the  outside 
world  the  divisions  and  discrepancies  which 
threaten  to  destroy  the  force  of  an  institu- 
tion whose  boasted  unity  constitutes  its  mun 
strength.* 

The  recent  difficulties  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  French  government  have  been 
brought  so  prominently  before  the  world, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  them  as  another  of  the  causes  which 
have  rendered  the  path  of  the  Pontiff  a 
peculiarly  thorny  one.  But  it  may  not  be 
equally  well  known  to  the  generality  of 
readers  that  these  difficulties  also  have  been  a 
source  of  enmity  and  opposition  from  those 
of  his  own  household.  The  Pope's  policy 
on  this  subject  may  be  very  briefly  and 
simply  stated.  While  absolutely  refusing 
to  yield  to  the  representations  of  the  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Vatican,  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent to  utter  one  authoritative  word  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  facilitate  the  execution 
by  the  French  government  of  the  decreet 
of  the  Ferry  law,  he  has  been  equally  firm 
in  refusing  to  take  any  step  that  could  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  Holy  See  into  col- 
lision with  that  government;  and  in  reply 
to  numerous  applications  by,  and  on  behalf 
of,  the  threatened  corporations,  he  has, 
while  declining    to  forbid  them   to   avail 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  no  special  reference 
i9  intended  to  the  incumbent,  but  not  acting. 
Bishop  of  Toumay.  Rome  holds  him  to  be  In- 
sane ;  and  It  Is  scarcely  possible  that  any  other 
opinion  can  be  maintained  by  those  who  have 
been  conilsant  of  his  conduct,  and  have  read 
his  published  words,  despite  the  assertions  of 
the  liberal  party  in  Belgium.  No  doubt,  as  in 
many  another  case.  Monsclgneur  Dumont's 
mind  is  lucid  enough  upon  subjects  which  do 
not  touch  his  passions.  But  on  the  sublect  of 
his  supersession  in  the  administration  of  his  dio- 
cese ho  is  a  madman.  But  would  his  madness 
have  so  exhibited  itself,  or  would  it  have  been 
permitted  to  afford  a  subject  of  scandal  to  the 
faithful,  and  of  amusement  to  the  outside  worid, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago! 
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tbemselves  of  any  legal  means  of  resistaDce 
they  may  have,  or  may  think  they  have, 
coDsisteutly  counselled  calmness  and  modera- 
tion. And  many  among  those  who  sar- 
round  him  have  been  very  strongly  of  opt- 
ion that  more  might  have  been  done  for  the 
menaced  religious  corporations,  and  that  con- 
ciliation towards  the  civil  government  has 
been  pushed  to  an  extent  unduly  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

In  Switzerland,  again,  the  consistently 
conciliatory  policy  of  the  Pontiff  through- 
out the  course  of  the  negotiations,  which 
the  differences  between  the  episcopacy  and 
the  civil  powers  have  rendered  necessary, 
has  seemed  to  the  same  objecting  critics  far 
too  yielding,  and  the  concessions  prompted 
by  it  excessive. 

It  may  be  very  easily  understood  that  all 
these  incidents,  this  consistent  and  strongly 
accentuated  policy  of  conciliation,  have  been 
a  perpetual  cause  of  discord  and  of  opposi- 
tion from  a  Sacred  College,  almost  entirely 
filled  by  the  creatures  of  the  late  Pope.  It  is 
well  known,  and  indeed  has  already  been  in 
fact  said,  that  the  policy  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
was  as  diametrically  the  opposite  of  concilia- 
tory as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  But  the 
extent  to  which  the  Holy  See  was  almost 
prepared  to  carry  this  policy  of  irreconcila- 
bility is  probably  hardly  known  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  —  almo8t,  because  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  letting  *  I  dare  not '  wait  upon 
*  I  would,'  had  not  quite  made  up  their 
minds  to  enter  on  the  policy  of  purposely, 
energetically,  and  consistently  rendering  the 
populations  of  Europe  ungovernable  by  their 
existing  rulers.  This,  as  readers  of  Church 
history  need  not  to  be  reminded,  has  been  a 
favourite  weapon,  of  the  mode  of  using 
which  the  Church  has  on  many  occasions 
shown  herself  a  perfect  mistress.  But  in 
the  present  case  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way,  which  made  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
pause.  Were  those  classes,  which  might  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  have  been 
found  available  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 
ling the  civil  government  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Church,  sufficiently  Christian  to 
give  much  hope  that  they  could  be  brought 
to  act  as  allies  of  the  Church  ?  This  might 
well  be  doubted.  And  this  doubt  prevented 
the  almost  determination  of  the  Jesuitizing 
portion  of  the  Church  to  adopt  the  policy 
indicated  from  becoming  an  entire  deter- 
mination. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Vatican  when 
Pius  the  Ninth  at  last  died.  And  such  and 
80  great  was  the  change  in  that  temper  and 
policy  on  the  accession  of  the  new  Pontiff. 
The  detailed  and  intimate  history  of  his 
pontificate  thus  far  would  show  it  to  have 
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been  an  unbroken  continuance  of  uphill 
collar-work — a  constant  swimming  against 
a  strong  stream  of  opposition.  Leo  XIII. 
has  been  accused,  by  those  who  share  his 
views  and  purposes,  of  weakness  and  vacil- 
lation. Undoubtedly  he  has  vacillated,  and 
still  vacillates.  Probably  a  man  of  more 
nerve,  of  stronger  will,  and,  it  may  perhaps 
be  added,  of  less  scrupulously  delicate  con- 
science, might  have  fought  the  battle  which 
the  Pope  has  had  to  fight  with  more  unde- 
viating  success.  The  *  Old  Catholic '  seces- 
sion shocked  the  Church  with  a  great  alarm ; 
and  the  threat  of  the  possibility  of  his  acts 
becoming  a  cause  of  schism  was  an  ever- 
ready  bugbear  very  terrible  to  the  mind  of 
the  Pontiff,  and  has  been  on  several  occar 
sions  operative  to  cause  him  to  vacillate,  if 
not  in  his  purposes,  yet  in  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  a  Pontiff's  hands 
should  become  strengthened,  as  regards  the 
world  immediately  around  him,  as  the  years 
of  his  pontificate  increase.  The  Sacred 
College  is  a  body  of  old  men  ;  succession  is 
rapid  among  them ;  and  of  course  every 
creation  of  a  new  cardinal  adds  to  the  Col- 
lege a  supporter  of  the  new  Pope  and  the 
new  policy,  as  each  death  diminishes  by  one 
the  party  of  the  preceding  policy  and  Pon- 
tiff. Of  course  this  is  not  the  case  univer- 
sally. There  are  exceptions  to  the  latter 
statements,  and  even  occasionally,  under 
special  circumstances,  to  the  former.  But 
these  exceptions  are  very  far  from  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  certain  progress  of-  the  reign- 
ing Pope  in  power  as  the  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate go  on.  To  this  may  be  added,  in  the 
case  of  Leo  XIII.,  the  great  good  fortune 
he  has  had  in  securing  the  services  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  such  a  man  as  Cardinal 
Nina,  who  to  distinguished  ability  and  high 
character  joins  a  perfect  community  of 
views  and  opinions  with  his  master.* 

And  now  it  would  seem  that  this  inevita- 
ble increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Pontiff's 
position  has  reached  a  point  at  which  he 
feels  himself  able  to  initiate  an  innovation 
on  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  greater  than 
any  hitherto  attempted,  much  more  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  violent  opposition  from  the 
still  powerful  intransigente  portion  of  the 

*  Since  the  above  lines  were  written,  Cardinal 
Nina,  worn  out  by  the  unceasing  struggle  it  be- 
hoved him  to  mamtain  against  constant  oppO' 
sition  of  the  most  obstinate  Kind,  has  retired  from 
the  position  of  secretary,  and  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  Cardinal  Jacobin  i,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  while  following  the  path  and  the  pol- 
icy of  his  old  master  and  teacher  Nina,  he  ap- 
pears disposed  to  hold  the  reins,  as  is  natural 
in  a  younger  man,  with  a  stronger  hand. 
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Sacred  College,  and  the  prelates  of  tlie  Caria, 
and  likelj  to  lead  to  far  more  important  re- 
suits  in  the  world  which  lies  on  the  outside 
of  the  Vatican  doors.  For  some  time  past 
it  has  heen  no  secret  to  those  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  interior  life  of  the  Vati- 
can, that  in  Leo  XIIl.*s  opinion  the  time  has 
come  when  it  would  be  well  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
those  of  Italy,  that  the  formula,  ne  eletti,  ne 
elettoriy  and  the  policy  expressed  by  it,  should 
be  abandoned.*  It  is  quite  a  matter  of 
course— at  least,  it  is  readily  understood  to 
be  so  by  those  who  know  Rome  and  its  ways 
— ^that  this  should  be  both  privately  and 
publicly  denied  in  the  most  peremptory,  ex- 
plicit, and  pertinacious  manner.  And  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  deniers  to  show  that  at 
a  former  period  of  his  reign  the  Pontiff  did 
with  regard  to  the  question  in  band  pro- 
nounce a  ^7wn  txpediV  But  to  this  it  is 
very  sufficiently  replied,  that  the  phrase  cited 
in  itself  implies  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  it  That  which  is  *  not 
expedient  *  at  one  moment,  and  at  a  certain 
conjuncture,  may  well  become  expedient  at 
another.  But  it  is  also  true  that  those  of 
the  Catholic  party  who  are  anxious  that  their 
party  should  take  its  part  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country,  are  unable  to  produce  any 
officially  authoritative  word  of  the  Pontiff 
recalling  his  '  nan  expedit,'^  and  ordering  his 
faithful  adherents  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 
And  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting 
whether  the  Holy  Father  will  at  any  future 
time,  at  least  under  present  circumstances, 
be  induced  to  put  forth  any  such  word. 
Nevertheless,  it  mav  be  asserted  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  no  man  of  any  party, 
at  all  conversant  with  the  subject,  doubts 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Holy  Father  that 
the  policy  of  abstention  should  be  at  an  end, 
and  a  policy  of  active  struggle  in  the  parlia- 
mentary arena  initiated. 

Of  course  the  unwillingness  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  speak  such  a  word  is  easily  under- 
stood. In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  to 
be  spoken  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  evident 
opposition  from  many  of  those  whom  the 
Pope  deems  bimaclf  bound  to  consider  as  the 
appointed  counsellors  of  the  Church.     But 


*  Whether  it  may  still  be  said  (12th  June, 
1881)  that  Leo  XII.  is  of  opluion  that  the  Cath- 
olics should  go  to  the  polls,  may  be  doubtful. 
Certain  it  is  that  all  those  who  have  most  built 
upon  the  expectiitioD  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  expressing  such  a  wish  have  been  disappoint- 
ed. His  most  recent  utterances  have  been  all 
the  other  way.  Under  what  pressure  this  change 
has  been  brought  about,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess. 


there  is  also  another  reason  of  a  purely 
political  nature.  What  the  result  of  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to  vote 
at  the  polling  places  at  the  next  general 
election  may  be  no  man  can  say.  There  are 
many  reasons  which  make  it  a  very  specially 
dark  problem.  And  of  course  the  Vatican 
is  unwilling  to  become  the  public  anthorizer 
and  promoter  of  a  step  which  may  issue  in 
a  disastrous  failure.  Nevertheless,  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  recent  general  elec- 
tions (May,  1880),  it  was  all  but  decided  in 
the  Vatican  that  the  word  so  much  desired 
by  a  large  number  of  its  adherents  should  be 
spoken.  Indeed,  the  public  and  official  nt- 
terance  of  it  was  only  prevented  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  such  violence  of  opposition  as  the 
presence-chamber  of  a  Pope  has  rarely  wit- 
nessed. Remonstrances,  arguments,  denun- 
ciations, prophetic  menaces,  entreaties,  pros- 
trations, tears  even,  formed  portions  of  the 
weapons  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Holy  Father,  to  induce  him  to  rescind 
his  determination.  And  they  prevailed. 
Hence  those  who  are  well  aware  that  their 
opinions  are  shared  by  the  Pontiff  accuse 
him  of  vacillation.  The  reader  perhaps, 
bearing  in  mind  the  responsibilities  that 
weigh  upon  him,  the  tenderness  of  a  con- 
science that  recognizes  the  duty  of  giving 
due  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others,  es- 
pecially of  those  appointed  to  be  his  coun- 
sellors, the  momentous  nature  of  the  issues 
at  stake,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  result 
of  the  step  to  be  taken,  will  judge  such  va- 
cillation leniently. 

There  exists,  however,  an  arena  on  which 
the  Catholic  party  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  in  some  degree  trying  its  strength  and 
the  efficaciousness  of  its  discipline,  before 
committing  itself  to  the  experiment  of  the 
next  general  election.  This  is  afforded  by 
what  are  called  in  Italy  the  cUtministrative 
elections;  that  is,  the  elections  of  provincial 
and  communal  counsellors,  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
provinces  and  communes.  Though,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  share  taken  by  the  Catholics  in 
these  elections  during  the  life-time  of  Pius 
the  Ninth  was  very  small,  it  was  always  un- 
derstood that  the  prohibition  which  debarred 
all  true  Catholics  from  contributing  in  any 
way  to  the  constitution  of  the  government  set 
up  by  the '  Usurper,'  did  not  extend  to  tfiese 
administrative  elections.  And  it  is  now  in- 
tended that  the  whole  force  of  the  Catholic 
party  shall  be  exerted  on  the  next  shortly 
coming  occasion  of  these  elections  for  pro- 
vincial and  communal  counsellors.  And 
great  interest  will  attach  to  the  effort,  as  in 
a  measure  indicating  what  the  party  may  be 
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able  to  accomplish  on  a  more  important 
arena.* 

But  in  the  meantime  it  is  becoming  well 
understood  among  the  Catholics,  and  admit- 
ted by  many  of  the  organs  of  liberal  or  anti- 
Catholic  opinion,  that  the  Catholic  party  is 
to  go  to  the  poll  at  the  next  general  election, 
and  to  put  out  its  whole  strength  in  doing 
so.  It  seems,  however,  at  the  same  time  to 
be  clear,  that  the  Pontiff  will  not  commit 
himself  to  any  authoritative  declaration  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Catholics,  as  such,  to  do  so. 
Circulars  have  been  issued  to  all  the  bishops 
instructing  them  to  take  care,  by  means  of 
the  parish  priests  and  of  the  Catholic  associa- 
tions, which  exist  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  names  of  all  good  Catholics 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  administrative  elec- 
tions, or  at  those  for  deputies  to  the  Chamber^ 
be  duly  placed  on  the  register.  And  of 
course  this  act  alone  is  sufficient  guarantee 
to  all  Catholics  of  the  wishes  of  the  Vatican 
on  the  subject  The  attitude  therefore  of 
the  Pontiff  is  equivalent  to  saying,  '  Go  to 
the  polls  and  do  your  utmost  to  elect  such 
men  as  all  good  Catholics  would  wish  to  see 
there.  But  do  not  ask  me,  as  Pope,  to  in- 
terfere in  a  contest  which  is  and  ought  to  be 
on  the  outside  of  my  sphere  of  action.' 

And  just  at  this  conjuncture,  when  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  the  Holy  Father  and 
those  of  a  large  party  of  the  Catholic  laity 
have  arrived,  or  are  arriving,  at  the  decision 
that  the  attitude  of  abstention  is  at  last  to 
be  abandoned,  that  the  Catholics  are  to  be- 
stir themselves  in  the  political  world,  and 
that  an  effort  is  to  bo  made  at  the  next  elec- 
tions which,  despite  the  newness  of  the 
Chamber  just  elected,  will  assuredly  occur 
at  no  distant  day,  the  pamphlet  has  appeared 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  bead  of  this 
article.  Its  appearance  has  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  '  black,'  or  Catholic  world ; 
and  would  have  attracted  a  much  larger  share 
of  attention  than  has  yet  been  the  case  from 
the  liberal  and  radical  parties,  were  it  not 
that  the  minds  of  the  men  of  those  parties 
are  for  the  present  exclusively  occupied  by 
the  miserable  and  disgraceful  contentions 
between  the  political  leaders  of  the  different 

*  8iucc  the  words  in  the  text  were  written, 
the  administrative  or  municipal  elections  have 
been  held  in  sundry  cities  of  the  Peninsula.  In 
Rome  the  clericals  have  been  largely  successful, 
beating  the  ministerialists  in  great  measure,  and 
the  radicals  utterly.  It  is  true  that  this  success 
has  been  due  to  a  coalition  between  the  consti- 
tutional 'moderates'  and  the  clericals,  who  by 
virtue  of  such  coalition  share  the  fourteen  seats 
for  which  candidates  were  to  be  elected  pretty 
equally  between  them.  But  this  coalition  itself, 
even  more  than  the  result  of  it,  is  a  very  preg- 
nant sign  of  the  times. 


groups  in  the  Chamber,  which  for  some  lit- 
tle time  past  has  been  scandalizing  the  coun- 
try, and  leading  foreigners  to  the  conclusion 
that  Italy  has  attempted  the  arduous  enter- 
prize  of  constitutional  ^vernment  before 
she  was  of  sufficient  maturity  for  it.* 

The  little  work  in  question — it  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  large  octavo 
pages^-is  recognized  however  by  the  Catho- 
lic world  as  one  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance. And  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  writer  that  this  importance  is 
exceedingly  increased  by  the  fact  that  these 
pages  have  been  approved,  if  not  altogether 
inspired,  by  the  Uoly  Father  himself.  To 
what  extent  the  bishops  and  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  party  have  been  allowed  to  be  cog- 
nisant of  this  fact,  the  writer  is  unable  at  the 
present  moment  to  say.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that — at  least,  as  regards  those 
persons — ^the  secret  will  very  soon  become, 
if  it  be  not  yet,  an  open  one. 

The  aims  which  the  writer  proposes  to  the 
Catholic  party,  and  which  he  hopes  may 
be  attained  in  strictly  legal  fashion  by  the 
action  of  that  party  at  the  polls,  may  be 
stated  in  very  much  fewer  words  than  he 
uses  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  he  very  strongly  pro- 
tests against  any  portion  of  the  activity  of 
the  Catholic  party  being  used  to  promote, 
even  as  an  arrihre  pensSe,  the  return  of  any 
one  of  the  dispossessed  princes  and  govern- 
ments of  the  peninsula.  Any  idea  of  the 
kind  must  be  definitively  and  once  for  all 
abandoned.  '  The  present  political  constitu- 
tion of  Italy  ought  not  to  be  combatted  by 
Italian  Catholics ;  the  consolidation  of  it,  on 
the  contrary,  should  be  fought  for  by  all 
legal  means;  in  subordination,  however,  to 
the  duty  of  having  antecedently  assured  to 
the  Holy  See  what  has  already  been  shown 
to  be  necessary  for  its  independence'  (p.  82). 
'  I  have  already  said  that,  as  it  would  be  at 
the  present  day  not  only  difficult,  but  in  my 
opinion  for  sundry  reasons  censurable,  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  systematically  aiming 
at  the  destruction  of  the  present  politicsd 
constitution  of  Italy,  so  it  is  no  less  necessary 
to  create  for  the  pontificate  such  a  situation 
as  shall  assure  for  it,  and  with  it  for  the 
Catholic  world,  the  most  full  and  complete 
independence.  And  for  this  purpose,  look- 
ing, as  regards  any  other  means  to  the  same 
end,  to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  modern 
society,  it  must  be  held  that  the  only  prac- 

*  It  is  right  to  say  that  since  the  above  cen- 
sure was  written,  i.e.,  during  the  winter  of  the 
present  year,  the  Chamber  and  the  party  lead- 
ers have  conducted  the  TOvemment  of  the 
country  in  a  far  more  creditable  and  satisfac- 
tory manner. 
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ticallj  possible  method  of  attaining  the  end 
in  view  is  the  assignment  to  tlie  Pontiff  of  a 
temporal  dominion.  .  .  .  These  two  most 
important  aims,  the  independence  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  t|^  tranquil  moral  settling 
down  of  the  present  Italian  government,  indi- 
cate that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  necessity  that  Rome  should  return 
to  the  Pope,  on  the  other,  for  many  reasons, 
among  the  chief  of  which  is  the  physical 
conformation  of  Italy,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  can  be  maintained  that  its  an- 
cient* temporal  dominion  ought  to  bemain- 
Uined  to  the  Church '  (p.  92). 

The  writer  insists  further  that  the  terri- 
torial dominion  to  be  assigned  to  the  Pope 
shall  be  *  equipollente '  to  that  which  he 
previoui^ly  prossessed.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  any  territory  shall  be 
^equipoliente' — of  equal  power — with  an- 
other unless  it  be  of  equal  extent,  or  at 
least  of  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  save 
perhaps  under  certain  special  circumstances, 
which  do  not  in  any  degree  exist  in  the 
present  case.  The  writer  however  says 
that,  as  to  *  the  extension  of  the  territory, 
and  as  to  the  nature  of  its  equality  of  power, 
he  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining himself  more  at  large.'  At  a  sub- 
sequent page,  however,  he  explains  the 
meaning  of  his  term  equipollente  as  'an 
adjective  meaning  a  dominion  of  similar 
power  and  value  to  that  which  the  Church 
formerly  possessed.'  With  regard  to  the 
similarity  of  power,  the  author  goes  on  to 
explain  that  the  moral  power  of  a  state  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  its  size  and  material 
strength  as  on  the  security  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  ruler;  and  as  .to  the  value,  all  that 
would  be  wanted  would  be  that  the  Italian 
government  should  oblige  itself  to  pay  an- 
nually to  the  Pope  a  sum  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  revenue  of  the  territory 
restored  to  him,  and  that  of  his  former 
dominions. 

*  This,'  says  the  writer, '  is  the  idea  which 
I  propose,  divested  of  all  equivocation  and 
of  all  feeling  of  animosity ;  an  idea  which 
ought  to  be  loyally  the  base  of  the  political 
programme  of  the  Catholics  on  their  entry 
into  political  life,  if  ever  that  is  to  come  to 
pass'  (p.  96). 

It  is  an  *  idea'  which  will  be  received  with 
sbout4  of  derisive  laughter  by  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  Italian  nation  which  is  l>est 
known  to  the  rest  of  £urope,  which  at  pres- 
ent guides,  whether  on  one  side  of  the 
Chamber    of   Deputies   or   the   other,  the 


*  By  *  ancient  *  the  writer  means  such  as  it 
was,  not  aneientif^  but  previous  to  the  recent 
changes. 


destinies  of  the  coantry,  and  which  to  a  for- 
eigner sojourning  in  Italy  (unless  he  be  a 
strong  Roman  Catholic),  seems  to  be  the 
entirety  of  the  nation.  It  will  hardly  be 
accorded  the  honour  of  argument  or  confu- 
tation by  any  of  those  scoffers.  Yet  it  is 
worth  while  to  spend  a  few  sentences  on 
showing  the  exceeding  weakness  of  the 
writer's  plan,  looked  at  as  a  means  for  at- 
taining a  given  end. 

It  is  pertinaciously  asserted  by  the  Catho- 
lics that  the  Pontiff  is  in  his  present  situa- 
tion not  independent,  and  that  the  religions 
interests  of  all  the  Catholics  in  the  world 
require  that  he  should  be  so.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  for  one  who  is  no  Catholic  to  pretend 
to  form  any  opinion  upon  the  latter  point 
And  for  the  moment  we  will  waive  the  con- 
sideration, how  far,  if  such  independence  be 
necessary  to  the  religion  of  a  Catholic,  it  ia 
incumbent  on  the  Romans  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  thia 
necessary  independence.  But  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  understand  in  what  respect  the 
Pontiff  is  not  independent  in  the  sense  in 
which  those  who  deny  him  to  be  so  mean 
to  use  the  word.  When  pressed  upon  the 
subject,  freedom  of  communication  with  hia 
flock  and  with  their  pastors  in  every  part  of 
the  world  is  the  point  they  insist  on.  Now 
how  does  the  fact  stand  in  this  respect  f 
The  Pope  has  complete  and  free  use  of  the 
Italian  post  and  telegraph  oflices.  Of  course 
it  would  be  replied  with  the  utmost  sconit 
that  the  suggestion  that  the  Holy  Father's 
freedom  of  communication  is  assured  by  of- 
fering him  the  power  of  sending  his  de- 
spatches through  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  only  not  subject  but  hostile  to  him,  ia 
merely  insulting.  But  how  would  he  be  bet- 
ter off  in  this  respect  if  he  were  temporal  sov- 
ereign of  Rome  ?  or  indeed  how  was  he  better 
off  when  he  possessed  ail  the  former  ponti- 
fical state  t  In  either  case  all  his  despatchea 
had  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreign  poetal 
services,  unless  indeed  the  Apostolic  Court 
chose  to  employ  a  special  courier.  And 
that  it  is  equally  in  its  power  to  do  at  the 
present  day.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  shown 
that  the  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  or  even  of  the  whole  of  the  domi- 
nions once  possessed  by  the  Popes,  would 
insure  to  the  Pope  any  greater  freedom  or 
security  of  communication  with  any  outly- 
ing portions  of  his  Church  than  that  which 
he  now  possesses. 

But  there  is  another  very  familiar  senee 
in  which  the  term  'independent'  ia  used, 
according  to  which  the  Pope  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  lost  the  independence  which  he 
possessed.  And  it  is  probable  that  the 
pertinacious  and   incessant  outcry  for  the 
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restoration  of  the  temporal  power,  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  independence  of  the 
Pontiff,  has  rather  this  sort  of  independence 
in  view  than  any  other.  A  young  man  is 
said  to  be  not  independent  when  he  Jives  on 
an  allowance  made  to  him  by  his  father.  He 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  called  independent 
when  he  possesses  property  of  his  own. 
Now  whereas  the  Pope  was  in  the  latter 
position  when  he  was  a  temporal  sovereign, 
he  is  now  in  the  former.  And  in  that  very 
important  sense  he  is  not  independent.  Ue 
has  never,  as  is  well  known,  accepted  the 
income  provided  him  to  the  amount  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  francs  annually 
by  the  Italian  nation  in  accordance  with 
the  arrangement  made  by  the  Law  of  the 
Guarantees  passed  at  the  time  of  his  dispos- 
session. Or  course  he  could  not  do  so 
without  recognizing  all  that  had  been  done 
as  a  series  oi  fails  accomplis.  He  has  there- 
fore from  that  time  to  this  been  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Catho- 
lic world.  And  this  position  is  not  only 
one  most  assuredly  of  dependence,  but  it  is 
necessarily  a  very  precarious  one. 

Any  attempt  to  go  into  the  question  of 
how  far  the  existence  of  the  Church  in  its 
present  outward  form  might  be  compatible 
with  a  return  to  the  conditions  in  which  it 
existed  in  the  days  before  '  il  prima  ricco 
Padre^  and  how  far  such  return  might  be 
in  the  present  age  of  the  world  advantageous 
or  the  reverse  to  its  spiritual  influence  and 
extension,  would  be  much  out  of  place  here. 
It  is  at  all  events  abundantly  clear  that  no 
such  return  could  be  effected  without  such 
an  abandonment  of  the  famous  nnUut-sunt- 
aut-wm-sini  policy  and  philosophy,  as  would 
metamorphose  the  Church  into  something 
so  wholly  different  from  the  wonderful  and 

Eowerful  institution  with  which  the  world 
as  been  familiar  for  so  many  ages,  that 
none,  or  scarcely  any,  of  its  shepherds  or  of 
its  flocks  would  think  its  human  form 
worth  in  such  guise  contending  for.  Speak- 
ing politically,  then,  and  without  reference 
to  such  purely  spiritual  functions  as  a 
pauper  bishop  may  unquestionably  exercise, 
as  well  as  a  prince  bishop  (though  even 
these  can  hardly  by  any  possibility  be  in 
this  age  of  the  world  exercised  by  an  uni- 
versal  bishop),  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pope 
cannot  live  and  perform  his  functions  as 
such  without  an  income  of  considerably 
more  than  that  named  by  the  Italian  law. 
During  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  papacy  was  deprived  of  its  temporal 
dominion,  the  Pope  has  been  in  the  receipt 
of  such  an  income  from  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  faithful.  During  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pius  the  Ninth  the  sums  thus 


received  were  very  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Holy  See.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  See  now  possesses  a  certain  amount 
of  revenue  from  funds  saved  and  invested 
during  the  period  of  abundance.  But  the 
sums  contributed  for  the  same  purpose  un- 
der Leo  XIII.  have  been  very  much  more 
scanty.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  on 
many  accounts  this  should  have  been  so. 
Rut  the  general  reader  will  be  probably 
considerably  surprised  to  hear  that  to  these 
readily  understood  causes  is  to  be  added 
one  far  more  ominous  of  future  difiBculty 
and  danger  to  the  Church — the  intentional 
and  plotted  action  of  the  Jesuits,  with  a 
view  to  cutting  off  the  supplies  from  a  Pope 
to  whose  ideas  and  policy  they  are  opposed. 
It  is  no  secret  to  those  who  have  the  means 
of  looking  a  little  behind  the  scenes,  that 
the  great  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  Peter's 
pence  since  the  accession  of  Leo  XIII.  has 
been  greatly  due  to  this  cause.  All  this, 
however,  only  shows  the  more  clearly  that 
the  economic  condition  of  the  papacy  is,  as 
things  at  present  stand,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree precarious.  And  it  does  not  need  any 
great  amount  of  experience  in  such  matters 
to  be  perfectly  convinced  that  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Catholics  throughout 
the  world,  great  as  their  devotion  to  the 
Supreme  Head  of  their  Church  may  be,  do 
not  offer  any  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
economic  existence  of  the  hierarchy  as  at 
present  constituted. 

Such  a  guarantee,  then,  is  the  condition 
of  the  *  independence '  which  the  Papacy  is 
demanding  with  so  much  not  unreasonable, 
or  at  least  not  unintelligible,  insistency. 

But  it  is  right,  while  pointing  out  that 
this  money  question  is  the  real  knot  and 
nucleus  of  the  matter,  to  guard  the  reader 
against  supposing  that  it  is  meant  to  charge 
the  present  rulers  of  the  Vatican,  and  least 
of  all  the  Holy  Father  himself,  with  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  grasping  avidity  or 
the  lust  of  wealth.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  has 
introduced  the  strictest  economy  into  every 
branch  of  the  administration  of  his  house- 
hold, save  the  very  heavy  item  of  charitable 
assistance  to  hardly  pressed  individuals  and 
churches.  The  other  day  his  eldest  nephew, 
the  son  of  his  brother,  was  to  be  married, 
and  the  young  man  applied  to  his  uncle 
asking  him  what  he  could  do  for  him  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Pope  borrowed  one 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  gave  him,  tell- 
ing him  that  it  was  absolutely  out  of  his 
power  to  do  more.  Shortly  subsequently 
he  made  over  to  his  family  property  to  the 
amount  of  about  three  thousand  pounds, 
being  the  entire  share  of  the  patrimony 
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which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  tell- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  that  thej  must 
look  for  nothing  furtlier  at  his  death,  for 
that  he  possessed  nothing  !  To  those  who 
live  in  a  city  every  part  of  which  is  deco- 
rated with  the  magnificence  of  Borghese, 
Barbenni,  Ludovisi,  Altieri,  Rospigliosi, 
Ck>rsini,  and  many  other  enonnous  palaces, 
all  built  from  the  spoils  of  papal  nepotism, 
the  change  of  times  must  be  striking! 

No  I  The  Pontiff  and  those  about  him, 
who  constitute  the  ruling  forces  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Court,  cannot  at  the  present  time  be 
accused  of  pecuniary  greed.  But  they  can- 
not '  get  on,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  without  a 
regular  income  of  about  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling.  And  they  are  accordingly  exceed- 
ingly anxious  for  the  independence  which 
would  result  from  a  well-guaranteed  assu- 
rance of  such  an  income.  Why  then  does 
the  papacy  so  obstinately  refuse  to  accept 
the  provision  made  for  it  by  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, which  would  at  all  events  go  a 
long  way  towards  assuring  the  desired  inde- 
pendence, and  which  probably  might  be 
increased,  if  the  question  of  its  amount  alone 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  complete  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  Church  t  Of  course,  at  the  time 
when  the  Law  of  the  Guarantees  was  passed, 
Pius  the  Ninth  indignantly  refused  any  sort 
of  arrangement  which  in  any  degree  implied 
the  recognition  of  faiU  aecomplis.  But  it 
may  be  assumed  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  this  view  of  the  case  would  not 
be  found  to  constitute  an  insuperable  difli- 
culty,  if  it  were  the  only  one  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
existing  difficulties.  The  real  objection  to 
the  acceptance  by  the  papacy  of  any  such 
solution  lies  in  the  imperfection  of  the 
guarantee  offered.  If  the  Pope  were  to 
accept  an  income  awarded  to  him  by  the 
Italian  nation,  he  would  enjoy  it  subject 
always  to  the  continued  approbation  of  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  And  he  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  he  decline  to  consider 
such  a  guarantee  as  carrying  with  it  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  assurance.  Probably 
no  insurance  company  in  the  world  would 
give  him  five  years  purchase  for  an  annuity 
so  secured  to  him.  The  question,  therefore, 
at  once  arises,  what  possible  means  can  be 
found  of  securing  the  necessary  income  to 
the  Pontiff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 
the  Church  that  it  is  not  at  the  mercy  of 
precarious  circumstances?  The  Church 
replies  that  the  only  possible  means  is  to  be 
found  by  placing  the  Pontiff  in  the  posses- 
sion, as  sovereign,  of  a  certain  amount  of 
territory ;  and — for  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
the  possession  of  such  territory,  held  at  the 


good  pleasure  of  the  Italian  government, 
would  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  pro- 
viding the  desired  security — international 
guarantee  of  the  territory  in  question  by  the 
European  powers. 

Such  is  the  proposal  of  the  writer  of  the 
work  we  have  been  examining.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that,  while  admitting  that  the 
Pontiff  cannot  hope  for  any  such  extension 
of  territory  as  could  suffice  to  supply  him 
with  the  amount  of  income  nccessarv,  and 
proposing  that  the  amount  obtained  thus 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, he  does  not  advert  to  the  fact  that, 
as  regards  such  supplementary"  amount,  we 
come  back  to  the  same  difficulty  of  finding 
any  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  it 
Unless  indeed  the  writer  means  that  the  pro- 
posed international  guarantee  should  be 
extended  also  to  this  payment — ^an  arrange- 
ment which,  even  if  all  Europe  were  willing 
to  assume  the  post  that  assigned  to  it,  Italy 
would  never  for  an  instant  dream  of  submit- 
ting to. 

The  writer  of  the  work  before  us  takes 
care,  when  speaking  of  the  certain  amount 
of  territory  which  he  considers  might  be 
assigned  to  the  Pontiff,  to  insist,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  Rome  itself  should  form 
the  centre  of  it.  The  possession  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Rome  is  necessary  to  the  Church 
for  a  hundred  reasons.  This,  then,  is  the 
project  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the 
Catholics  of  Italy  are  to  struggle  at  the  polls 
and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  resto- 
ration of  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  its 
surrounding  territory,  to  an  extent  to  be 
hereafter  decided  on,  to  the  Pontiff;  the 
guarantee  of  that  arrangement  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers ;  the  payment  of  a  supplemen- 
tary income  to  His  Holiness  by  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  perhaps  the  guarantee  of  the 
powers  for  the  performance  of  that  part  of 
the  bargain  also. 

Probably  the  powers  to  be  applied  to  for 
such  a  guarantee,  even  the  specially  Catholic 
powers,  would  find  themselves  obliged  to 
decline  to  undertake  any  such  responsibili- 
ties. And  as  for  Italy,  the  proposal,  so  far 
as  it  attracts  any  attention  at  all,  will  be 
received,  as  I  said,  with  a  shout  of  derisive 
laughter.  Of  course  by  'Italy'  is  here 
meant  what  the  clericals  are  fond  of  desig- 
nating as  *•  legal  Italy ; '  all  that  Italy,  that  is 
to  say,  which  has  adhered  in  act  or  in  senti- 
ment to  the  new  order  of  things  established 
by  the  revolution,  which  dispossessed  the  old 
rulers  of  their  thrones. 

Now  of  course,  if  this  derision  be  justified 
by  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
ascertained  preponderance  of  public  opinion 
in  Italy,  there  is  but  little  interest  in  the 
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speculations,  and  hopes,  and  plans  of  the 
writer  whose  work  we  have  been  examining, 
or  in  those  of  the  partj  in  whose  behalf  he 
has  written.  But  are  the  real  circumstances 
such  as  to  justify  this  derision  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  at  least  an  interesting,  and  may  be  a 
very  important  one. 

It  has  been  stated  on  a  former  page  of  this 
article  that  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  of  it  that  the  pamphlet  insisting  on 
the  above  described  solution  of  the  papal 
question  was  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
if  not  (as  there  is  much  reason  to  think) 
originally  inspired  by  the  Pontifi  himself. 
He  therefore  and  his  advisers  do  not  think 
the  proposals  put  forth  in  it  ridiculous. 
And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  and 
his  advisers  have  very  far  better  means  of 
knowing  what  the  preponderance  of  public 
opinion  in  Italy  really  is  on  the  subjects  in 
<)uestion  than  any  other  man  or  men  in  the 
country.  No  doubt  his  organs  in  the  public 
press  continually  assure  the  world  that  the 
iimount  of  public  opinion  in  their  favour  is 
very  much  greater  than  it  is.  But  the  lead- 
ers of  their  own  party  are  not  deceived  by 
any  such  assertions.  They  have  far  better 
means  of  knowing  the  truth  on  the  point ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  their  knowledge  has 
led  them  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  at  least 
ikdvisable  to  enter  the  lists.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  information 
they  possess  on  this  subject  is  not  duch  as 
to  have  induced  the  Holy  Father  to  place 
himself  avowedly  at  the  head  of  his  faithful 
adherents  to  lead  them  to  this  battle.  The 
writer  of  '  Italiani,  operiamo ! '  is  diffuse 
and  urgent  on  the  point,  that  the  Catholics 
must  not  expect  any  direct  order  from  the 
Pope  on  this  subject ;  that  by  acting  without 
liim  they  will  in  fact  be  acting  with  him, 
whereas,  by  waiting  or  asking  for  his  express 
'Commands  on  the  subject,  they  will  be  acting 
against  him.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  writer  is  thus  expressing  the  Holy 
Father's  ideas  and  wishes.  But  there  may 
be  other  reasons,  besides  the  uncertainty  of 
•success,  which  may  operate  to  prevent  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  from  thinking  it  right  to  take 
any  open  and  avowed  part  in  an  electoral 
struggle.  And  we  have  at  all  events  the 
fact  that  those  who  best  know  the  amount 
of  their  own  forces  are  disposed  now  for  the 
first  time  to  send  them  into  the  field. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
those  who  would  raise  the  loud-voiced  shout 
of  laughter,  that  would  impose  itself  on  the 
world  as  the  shout  of  all  Italy,  or  at  least  of 
all  Megal  Italy,'  do  not  include  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  in 
4he  country,  who,  themselves  perfectly  and 
lieartily  loyal  to  the  king  and  constitution  of 


Italy,  are  not  without  haunting  fears  of 
future  possibilities  that  may  be  hatched  into 
realities  by  the  heat  of  religious  zeal  and 
devotion.  And  to  these  must  be  added  a 
considerable  number  of  men  whose  loyalty 
to  the  existing  state  of  things  is  to  a  certain 
degree  modified  by  their  alarm  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  shortly  to  deal  with  an  athe- 
ist nation.  It  is  certainly  the  case,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  that  the  Italy 
of  the  present  day  has  been  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  approaching  more  nearly 
to  that  condition  than  any  large  body  social 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  Whether  the  facts 
of  the  case  might  be  found  to  support  or  to 
offer  any  contradiction  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who,  closely  analyzing  the  supposed 
state  of  mind  of  professing  '  atheists,'  deny 
the  accuracy  of  that  term,  matters  little. 
There  is  very  little  speculation  in  Italy  on 
the  subject.  Practically  very  large  masses 
of  the  people  are  wholly  uninfluenced  as 
regards  their  conduct  by  any  reference  to  or 
regard  for  any  unseen  world  or  unseen  being 
whatever.  And  this  state  of  things,  becom- 
ing from  day  to  day  more  unmistakably  evi- 
dent, has  alarmed  numbers  of  thoughtful 
men  even  to  the  extent  of  leading  them  to 
admit  the  possible  questionability  of  unmodi- 
fied adherence  to  a  r/gime  which  excludes 
or  at  least  leads  to  the  exclusion  of  all  friend- 
ship with,  or  assistance  from,  the  Church. 
All  these  possible  elements  of  future  alli- 
ances are  perfectly  well  known  to,  and,  we 
may  be  sure,  are  fully  calculated  on,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  clerical  party. 

Now  let  us,  in  conclusion,  consider  what 
probabilities  there  may  be  of  that  party 
being  found,  when  noses  come  to  be  num- 
bered, to  be  considerably  more  numerous 
than  ordinary  surface  appearances  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  We  all  of  course  know  what 
the  result  was  of  the  plebiscite,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  advent  of  the  King  of  Italy's 
government  to  Rome,  and  the  deposition  of 
that  of  the  Pope.  The  exact  numbers  mat- 
ter little.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  *•  ayes ' 
were  opposed  to  about  as  many  units  who 
voted  *  no.'  Never  was  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation so  unanimous  as  that  then  passed 
on  the  government  of  Pius  the  Ninth  1  The 
clericals  at  that  time — the  term  then  includ- 
ing only  the  clergy  themselves  and  the 
majority  of  the  greater  Roman  aristocracy — 
insisted,  and  have  ever  since  maintained, 
that  the  so-called  plebiscite  was  altogether 
illusory,  and  indicated  nothing  as  to  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  and  its  districts  Was  there  at  the 
time  any  reason  for  thinking  that  these 
representations  had  any  foundation  in  fact  t 
And  is  there  now  any  reason  for  thinking 
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that,  even  if  the  plebiscite  then  expressed 
the  real  wishes  of  the  people,  it  no  longer 
expresses  them  at  the  present  daj  f 

Withont  intending  to  claim  any  remark- 
able scrupulosity  of  conscience  in  the  man- 
ner of  taking  the  plebiscite  for  those  to 
whose  management  that  operation  was  con- 
fided, the  present  writer  is  not  disposed  to 
think  that  much  fraudulent  manipulation 
was  resorted  to  on  that  occasion.  It  is 
probable  that  every  sort  of  irregularity  that 
carelessness  and  haste  could  produce  was 
abundant  enough.  But  fraud  was  little 
needed  for  procuring  the  result  desired. 
The  excited  population  pronounced  their 
votes  with  the  unanimity  of  a  shouting 
crowd,  infected  each  man  with  his  neigh- 
bour's enthusiasm ;  and  their  votes,  as  mani- 
festations of  anything  beyond  the  excite- 
ment of  the  hour,  were  worth  as  much  as 
such  unanimity  generally  is.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  large  numbers  of  the  Pope's  sub- 
jects who  hated  his  rale  with  a  bitter  and 
active  hatred.  All  those  classes  which  chafed 
under  a  government  which  did  not  permit  a 
man  to  say,  as  the  phrase  goes,  that  his  soul 
was  his  own,  were  unfeignedly  delighted  at 
the  pros|>ect  of  escaping  from  it.  But  the 
outcry  of  those  classes  is  apt  to  lead  an  ob- 
server to  foi^et  the  much  more  numerous 
classes  who  only  want  to  eat  and  drink  in 
peace,  and  do  not  at  all  care  about  saying 
their  soul  is  their  own.  All  these,  however, 
voted  with  equal  enthusiasm  for  the  deiMMi- 
tion  of  the  rope  and  the  accession  of  the 
King  of  Italy.  Any  crowd  under  similar 
circumstances  would  have  been  likely  to  do 
the  same.  But  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Italian  character  will  understand  how 
impossible  it  was  that  an  Italian  crowd  should 
do  otherwise.  The  Italian  is  an  eminently 
social,  and  not  strongly  individual  specimen 
of  humanity.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is 
swimming  against  the  stream  a  more  odious 
and  carefully  avoided  performance.  To 
which  consideration  must  be  added  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  all  men  to  fly  from  ills  they 
have  to  those  they  know  not  of.  Life  is 
difiicult,  and  disagreeables  are  abundant, 
under  any  and  every  government  mankind 
has  yet  experienced.  There  are  always  large 
numbers  to  whom  any  change  seems  to 
promise  improvement ;  and  those  numbers 
are  largest  where  ignorance  is  most  universal. 
The  change  has  been  experienced,  and  has 
not  been  found  to  bring  with  it  the  expected 
advantages.  No  change  could  have  done  so. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  change  of 
government,  which  the  Romans  and  the  Ital- 
ians generally  have  experienced,  has  not  as 
yet  given  them  all  that  it  might  most  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  to  give.     Putting 


aside  the  classes  who  shout  because  others 
shout,  and  who  would  always  be  ready  to  wel- 
come any  change,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
even  among  those  who  by  comparison  may 
be  called  the  thinking  classes,  then*  exists  a 
very  large  amount  of  discontent  with  exist- 
ing institutions.  The  probability  is  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  discontented  would  wish 
to  seek  for  amelioration  in  other  directions 
than  in  a  return  to  the  past.  But  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that,  especially  in 
Rome  and  in  the  south,  the  number  of  those 
who  would  gladly  undo  the  work  that  was 
done  by  their  plebiscite  is  not  small.  The 
present  writer  has  heard  persons  well  and 
long  acquainted  with  Rome  maintain  that  if 
the  population  were  fairly  polled  to-morrow 
a  majority  would  be  found  in  favour  of  the 
return  of  the  pi^al  government  It  is  hardly 
strange  that  it  should  be  so.  Despite  all 
the  abominations  and  immoralities  of  the 
papal  government,  life  was  easier  under  it 
for  the  many.  Taxes  were  smaller;  food 
was  cheaper.  Idleness  and  food  were  more 
possibly  combinable.  And  how  large  is  the 
majority  of  those  to  whom  these  considera- 
tions are  paramount!  There  need  be  no 
great  dif9culty  then  in  believing  either  state- 
ment— that  the  plebiscite  manifested  noth- 
ing or  but  little  that  deserved  to  be  called 
opinion ;  and  that  still  less  can  it  be  deemed 
to  be  any  indication  of  the  present  condition 
of  roen^s  minds.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain 
that  almost  all  the  expression  of  opinion 
which  reaches  the  ears  of  those  who  talk,, 
and  the  eyes  of  those  who  read — save  of 
course  among  the  clericals  themselves — i^ 
loudly  '  liberal.'  That  portion  of  the  body 
social  which  Carlyle  calls  *  dumb,'  we  have 
perforce  to  leave  out  of  the  account ;  though 
contingencies  may  arise  in  which  it  would 
have  to  be  somewhat  anxiously  counted 
with.  But  confining  our  observations  to- 
the  articulate  portion  of  the  body  social,  are 
there  any  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the 
loud  liberalism,  which  is  blatant  in  every 
piazza  and  every  coffee-house,  may  not  sup- 
ply so  decisive  a  demonstration  of  the  futility 
of  clerical  hopes,  as  it  would  appear  to  do  to 
superficial  observers? 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  Catholic  party  in  Italy  is  emphati- 
cally *  a  dark  horse.'  No  man  knows  or 
can  know  what  the  strength  of  the  clericals 
as  a  political  party  is.  At  bottom  the  main 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  specialty 
of  the  Italian  character,  which  was  touched 
on  a  few  pages  earlier  in  this  article.  It  is^ 
more  specially  than  elsewhere  difficult  for 
an  Italian  to  avow  that  he  is  in  opposition 
to  the  mode  of  thought  and  opinion  which 
is  prevalent  and  fashionable  around   him* 
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ItalianB  live  very  much  more  in  public,  and 
lew  in  their  own  hoases  than  we  do.  And 
the  only  voice  that  a  man  hears  in  the  com- 
mon resorts  of  men,  in  the  cafCy  in  the  cir- 
cola  or  clab,  in  the  piazza,  is  a  loud  liberal 
voice.  And  those  are  few  who  in  such  cir- 
cumstances have  the  courage  to  lift  up  their 
own  voices  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
generality.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
every  liberal  talker,  who  yet  might  be  found 
casting  his  secret  vote  for  the  clericals,  is  a 
self-conscious  hypocrite.  He  has,  to  begin 
with,  as  of  course  is  natural,  very  little  real 
opinion  deserving  of  that  name  of  any  kind. 
And  as  far  as  this  little  goes,  he  is  likely 
enough  to  let  his  tongue  and  brain  run  to- 
gether in  unison  with  those  around  him. 
But  those  who  know  him  well  are  aware  that 
in  his  case,  more  markedly  than  in  that  of 
other  men,  there  is  a  very  perceptible  and 
strongly  drawn  line  dividing  conversational 
taWi—discorsi  academieij  he  himself  calls  it, 
with  bitter  but  unintended  satire  on  the  in- 
numerable *  Academies '  of  his  country — from 
action  of  any  sort  No  man  has  so  strong 
and  ever-present  a  sense  of  the  insignificance 
of  words  as  compared  with  the  significance 
of  action  as  the  Italian.  The  most  careless  of 
talkers,  he  becomes  the  incarnation  of  care- 
ful prudence  as  soon  as  a  matter  in  which 
his  interest  is  touched  has  to  be  acted  on. 
And  when  the  action  on  which  he  has  to 
decide  is  one  which  can  be  performed  in 
perfect  secresy,  it  is  likely  in  full  as  many 
cases  as  not  to  have  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  discern  academici  which  may  have 
amused  a  vacant  half-hour.  It  is  the  im- 
pression then  of  the  present  writer  that  the 
expression  of  '  public  opinion '  which  meets 
the  ears  in  Italy  is  of  the  smallest  possible 
value  in  estimating  the  point  in  question. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  effect  of  a 
variety  of  influences,  which  are  always  op- 
erating in  favour  of  the  Church  party.  There 
has  been  time  for  those  who  shouted  for  the 
deposition  of  the  Pope  and  the  annexation 
of  his  dominion  to  those  of  the  King  of 
Italy  to  become  old  men  instead  of  young. 
And  the  approach  of  old  age  brings  back  to 
the  Church  a  constant  stream  of  those  who 
have  strayed  from  it  in  youth.  Speculative 
infidelity  of  the  sort  which  would  be  as  like- 
ly to  be  found  among  the  old  as  among  the 
young  is  rare  in  Italy.  The  infidelity  of  the 
masses  is  of  that  sort  which  illness  or  old 
age  is  apt  to  put  to  flight.  Another,  and 
probably  yet  more  powerfully  operating 
cause,  is  the  change  likely  to  be  produced 
in  a  man  by  marriage.  Infidelity  is  as  rare 
among  the  women  as  it  is  common  among 
the  men.  And  the  first  duty  which  a  con- 
fessor is  continually  urging  on  the  young 


married  woman,  his  penitent,  is  that  of 
weaning  a  liberal  husband  from  the  error  of 
his  ways.  And  it  is  not  only  purely  religious 
zeal  which  instigates  a  married  woman  to 
strive  for  that  end.  It  would  probably  be 
inaccurate  to  say  that,  taking  men  all  in  all, 
there  is  any  probability  that  the  clerical 
should  be  a  better  man  than  the  liberal.  But 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  (among  those 
classes  of  the  body  social  to  which,  in  view 
of  their  numerousness,  we  may  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand  almost  entirely  confine  our  ob- 
servation) be  in  a  greater  degree  such  a  man 
as  a  wife  desires  to  have  her  husband.  He 
will  be  likely  to  be  more  at  home  and  less 
at  the  cafS.  He  will  be  far  less  likely  to 
get  into  trouble  with  the  police  authorities 
by  reason  of  joining  in  any  of  those  various 
means  of  demonstrating  political  opinion 
which  are  so  constantly  occurring.  He  will 
in  all  probability  be  more  of  what  is  called 
'  a  domestic  man.'  All  which  considera- 
tions contribute  to  persuade  the  wife  to  do 
her  best  to  carry  out  the  priest's  behests. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
clerical  party  is  a  silent  party.  No  man 
goes  into  places  of  public  resort  and  pro- 
claims aloud  that  he  is  a  clerical.  Every 
liberal  takes  care  to  do  so.  And  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  who  do  so  will  not, 
when  the  day  of  giving  a  secret  vote  comes, 
go  home  to  their  wives  and  confess  that  they 
have  voted  in  the  teeth  of  their  entreaties. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is,  as  has  been 
said,  extremely  diflScult  to  form  any  opinion 
of  what  the  effective  strength  of  the  clerical 
party  at  the  polls  may  be  found  to  be.  Of 
course  the  rulers  of  the  Vatican  have  much 
better  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  than  anybody  else  has.  And  if  they 
decide  on  sending  their  adherents  to  the 
poll,  that  itself  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  party  is  stronger  than  the  liberal  world 
generally  suppose  it  to  be; 

It  will  probably  not  be  very  long  before 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  with  some  pretensions  to  accuracy 
on  this  point.  The  present  parliament  will, 
one  may  say  with  tolerable  certainty,  not  be 
a  long-lived  one.  And  it  is  with  a  view  of 
preparing  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Catholic  party  at  the  polls  at  the  next  elec- 
tion that  the  pamphlet, '  Italiani,  operiamo  ! ' 
has  been  published.  Of  course  the  great 
interest  and  importance  of  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  pages  were  seen  and  approved  by  the 
Pontiff  before  they  were  published.  It  ik 
probable  that  this  will  be  very  vigorously 
and  persistently  denied,  not  by  anybody 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  the  Vatican, 
but  by  various  organs  of  those  who  would 
be  considered  its  best  friends,  and  whose 
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mode  of  showing  themselves  to  he  so  is  to 
he  more  papal  than  the  Pope.  And  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  pages  can  hut  assure 
his  readers  that  his  assertion  that  the  Pon- 
tifiE  has  seen  and  approved,  if  he  did  not 
originally  inspire  them,  is  based  on  informa- 
tion which  justiiios  him  in  making  it  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  He  has  no  doubt  of 
its  accuracy. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work  is  headed, 
*  Are  these  ideas  and  proposals  Utopian  ?  ^ 
The  present  writer  may,  in  conclusion,  once 
again  express  his  opinion  that  they  are  so. 
But — but — but  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  very  strange  revenges !  And  decidedly 
there  are  sutllcient  possibilities  on  the  cards, 
and  these  possibilities  are  sufficiently  mo- 
mentous to  all  Europe,  to  cause  the  playing 
of  the  game  to  be  a  very  interesting  spec- 
tacle! 

T.    ADOLPHUB   TROLLOPS. 


Abt.  IV. ^Ths  Land  DiffkuUif  in  India, 

(1)  Bepart  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commistion. 
1880. 

(3)  Mr.  J,  Oaird^a  Report  on  the  Condition  of 
Indiaj  ttith  Correepondenee,     1880. 

(8)  India  in   1880.      By  Sir  R.   Tbicplb, 
Bart.,  G.C.8.I.,  dbc. 

(4)  Annual  Abetraet  relating  to  Britiah  India, 
from  1881^70  to  1878-79. 

(5)  Bngland'e   Work  in  India.     By  W.  W. 
Hunter,  LL.D. 

(6)  The  Garden  of  India.    By  H.  C.  iRwm, 
B>  A. ,  B>  O.  D. 

(7)  Report  of  the  Rent  Law  Commieeion  for 
Bengal.     (CalcutU  Gazette,  1880.) 

*Wbt  keep  India  f  is  a  question  which, 
however  open  to  theoretic  discussion,  still 
seems  to  admit  of  only  one  practical 
answer.  We  must  keep  India  because,  we 
have  inherited  the  burdens  along  with  the 
glories  of  a  former  age.  The  inheritance 
may  be  more  of  a  plague  than  a  blessing  to 
ourselves.  Some  of  us  may  even  hold  that 
it  has  proved  a  doubtful  blessing  to  the 
people  of  India  also.  Many  of  us  are  will- 
ing to  foresee  the  coming  of  a  new  era,  when 
the  people  of  India  will  find  themselves 
strong  enough  to  cast  aside  the  leading- 
strings  of  foreign  rule,  and  wise  enough  to 
walk  unaided  in  the  path  on  which  we  have 
been  doing  our  best  to  guide  them  for  so 
many  years  past  Whenever  that  day  shall 
dawn,  most  of  us  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to 
yield  up  the  burden  of  an  empire  which  even 
our  fathers  never  willingly  undertook.  But 
Done  of  these  considerations  has  for  the 
present  any  practical  bearing  on  the  question 


opened  afresh  by  Mr.  Orant  White,  what- 
ever bearing  some  of  them  may  have  on  the 
best  mode  of  governing  India  under  the 
present  rule. 

Far  more  pertinent  and  more  pressing  is 
the  question.  What  have  we  done  and  ought 
to  do  for  the  good  government  of  our  Indian 
Empire?  Of  what  we  have  done  already 
the  world  knows  something.  '  Qusb  regie 
in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  t  *  and  there 
is  no  need  here  to  sound  the  trumpet  which 
Mr.  W.  Hunter  blew  so  vigorously  last  year 
at  Edinburgh.  For  present  purposes,  it  ia 
enough  to  remember  that  India  nnder  our 
rule  has  been  steadily  reaping  all  tho^e  blesft- 
ings  which  a  strong  Government,  armed  with 
all  the  best  teachings  of  Western  civil ization^ 
and  impelled  alike  by  its  own  interests  and 
its  higher  ambitions  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  governed  millions,  could  bestow. 
The  India  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  the 
India  of  the  last  century,  furnishes  a  fit 
theme  for  sober  selMaudation.  Peace  and 
civil  order,  equal  rights  for  all  under  a  sys- 
tem of  regular  laws  uprightly  administered, 
a  steady  progress  in  the  arts,  the  learning, 
the  appliances  of  modern  civilization — these 
are  solid  improvements  for  which  no  well* 
informed  Indian  would  b^rndge  oar 
countrymen  their  full  share  of  credit 
From  this  standpoint  even  Mr.  Hunter's 
dazzling  picture  may  not  seem  to  be  greatly 
overdone. 

It  is  only  when  we  change  our  point  of 
view  and  look  more  closely  into  certain  de* 
tails,  that  we  miss  the  shadows  and  deep 
tones  which  a  picture  more  sternly  truthfid 
should  present  In  the  second  series  of  his 
Edinburgh  lectures,  Mr.  W.  Hunter  himself 
has  enabled  us  to  correct  on  many  points  the 
impressions  produced  by  his  first  And  hia 
own  admissions  betray  on  the  whole  a  close 
agreement  with  the  conclusions  set  forth  or 
implied  in  that  weighty  and  well-considered 
document,  tl}e  Report  of  the  Indian  Famine 
Commission.  When  such  authorities  are 
found  agreeing,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at 
the  sharp  criticisms  which  less  friendly  or 
more  outspoken  judges  are  wont  to  otter  on 
the  same  theme. 

To  the  present  poverty  of  the  people  of 
India,  for  example,  Mr.  Hunter  points  as 
one  of  '  the  saddest  and  most  fundamental 
problems  with  which  a  State  can  be  called 
to  deal.*  This  is  a  fact  which  Englishmen 
have  taken  a  long  time  to  realize,  and  which 
optimists  like  Sir  Richard  Temple  still  lack 
the  courage  or  the  candour  to  avow.*     It  ia 


*  See  Sir  R  Temple's  address  on  the  Statis- 
tics of  Indifi,  delivered  before  the  Colonial  In- 
stitute in  December  last 
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■a  fact  which  cannot  be  slurred  over  by  exult- 
ant references  to  the  new  Indian  loans,  or  by 
misleading  comparisons  of  Indian  Sepoys 
with  the  soldiers  of  other  nations.  It  may 
be,  as  Mr.  Hunter  puts  it,  that  much  of  this 
poverty  springs  directly  from  the  very  ex- 
<2ellences  of  British  rule ;  that  the  popula- 
tion, once  kept  down  by  periodical  droufi^hts 
and  epidemics,  by  '  invasions  from  without, 
by  rebellions,  feuds,  and  hordes  of  banditti 
within,  and  by  the  perpetual  oppression  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong,'  has,  under  our 
merciful,  strong,  well-ordered  rule  kept 
growing  too  fast  for  the  growing  resources 
of  the  country,  at  a  pace  still  further  quick- 
ened by  the  force  of  social  usages  deeply 
rooted  in  the  old  popular  creeds.  People 
who  look  on  youthful  marriages  and  the  be- 
getting of  male  offspring  as  a  religious  duty, 
are  likely  enough  to  increase  their  numbers 
without  due  regard  to  their  worldly  pros- 
pects ;  *  and  the  evil  is  one  which  no  fo- 
reign government  can  do  aught  openly  to 
eheck.  Nor  is  it  possible  now  for  a  British 
Oovemment  to  let  its  alien  subjects  die  of 
famine  or  disease  by  millions,  if  any  way 
can  be  found  to  save  them  alive.  Against 
the  lawlessness  and  the  violence  of  former 
davs  we  have  set  our  faces  as  a  matter  of 
course.  From  foreign  invasion  we  have 
made  India  as  safe  as  England,  whatever 
may  be  urged  to  the  contrary  by  a  few 
alarmists,  who  find  no  safety  in  the  strongest 
of  natural  frontiers,  or  by  those  restless  en- 
thusiasts who  look  on  fresh  conquests  as  a 
kind  of  duty  owed  by  us  to  the  world  at 
large. 

In  India,  as  in  Ireland,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  live  upon  the  land.  Trade  and 
industry,  apart  from  agriculture,  are  followed 
by  a  comparative  few,  most  of  whom  appear 
to  earn  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence.! 
The  growing  pressure  on  the  soil  of  a  popu- 
lation no  longer  thinned  by  war  and  pesti- 
lence, is  further  heightened  by  the  deep- 
rooted  dislike  of  the  natives  to  emigration 
beyond  sea.  In  the  ten  years  before  1880 
only  162,000  emigrants  sailed  from  British 
Indian  ports ;  and  few,  if  any,  of  these  sailed 
with  the  intention  of  never  returning  home. 
While  new  lands  have  been  brought  under 
the  plough,  our  very  efforts  to  help  Nature 
in  making  the  fields  fruitful  have  sometimes 


•  Sir  R.  Temple  however  (*  India  in  1880  *), 
holds  that  early  marriages  do  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce large  families. 

t  Out  of  190  millions  in  British  India.  176 
millions  form  the  rural  population.  8ome  of 
these  are  traders  or  artisans  who  have  small 
holdings,  while  the  labourers  are  mostly  em- 
ployed on  the  land. — Famine  Report, 


issued  either  in  disastrous  failure  or  in  very 
doubtful  success.     The  great  Ganges  canal, 
for  instance,  a  work  of  which  any  country 
might  be  proud,  has  more  than  once  averted 
famine  from  large  districts,  but  it  has  also 
tended  to  turn  good  land   into  unhealthy 
swamps,  and  to  cover  once  fruitful  fields 
with    the    saline   matter    known   as  Rehy 
brought  down  by  its  waters,  or  percolating 
through  its  banks.     In  the  country  above 
Delhi  whole  fields  have  thus  become  white 
with  Reh,  and  no  way  of  arresting  the  mis- 
chief seems  as  yet  to  have  been  discovered. 
In  many  parts  of  India,  especially  in  popu- 
lous Bengal,  the  struggle  for  existence  has 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  those  poorer  lands 
which  in  former  days  were  allowed  to  lie 
waste  or  reserved  for  pasture.     This  in  its 
turn  has  tended  to  enhance  the  rents  of  the 
better  lands;  for  an  agricultural  people  must 
live  somehow,  and  landlords,  in  India  as  in 
Ireland,  are  ready  enough  to  profit  by  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  use  of  their  prop- 
erty.    Whether  the  landlords  of  Bengal  had 
any  right  to  do  so  under  the  famous  settle- 
ment of  1703,  the  fact  remains  that  so  tbev 
did,  and  so  they  have  kept  on  doing  ever 
since,  in  spite  of  agrarian  combinations  and 
the  protection  secured  to  the  peasantry  by 
the  Rent  Law,  known  as  the  Act  of  1859. 
The  peasants,  on  the  other  hand,  struggling 
beneath  ever  new  burdens,  have  done  much 
to  impoverish  even  the  best  lands  by  ex- 
tracting from  them  all  they  could,  and  put- 
ting into  them  nothing  in  return.     The  ma- 
nure that  might  have  enriched  them  is  used 
up   as  fuel  in  default  of  the  wood  once 
gathered  from  the  neighbouring  jungle ;  the 
land  knows  no  rest  from  constant  cropping; 
and  the  cattle,  shut  out  from  their  old  pas- 
tures, grow  weak  and  sickly  for  want  of 
sufl3cient  food,  and  of  that  cheap  salt  which 
a  paternal  Government  has  put  almost  out 
of  their  reach.     The  pressure  of  a  salt-tax, 
reckoned   at  sevenpence   a  head,  however 
light  it  may  seem  to  our  English  notions, 
means  to  the  poorer  millions  of  India  a  seri- 
ous impost  on  one  prime  necessary  of  all 
animal  life.     It  is  not  many  years  ago  since 
the  late  Lord  Ilobart,  as  Governor  of  Madras, 
warned    Lord   Northbrook,   then   Viceroy, 
against  checking  the  consumption  of  salt  in 
Southern  India  by  any  further  addition  to 
the  existing  duties,  which  already  seemed  to 
him  at  least  as  high  as  the  people  could 
safely  bear.     Even  Sir  Richard  Temple  ad- 
mits that  the  salt-tax  is  *in  some  degree  felt 
by  the  poorest  classes,'  and  that  *in   the 
North- Western    Provinces,    and    elsewhere 
also,  there  have  been  signs  indicating  that 
the  tax,  if  raised  too  high,  would  affect  the 
consumption  of  salt  by  the  people,  and  would 
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deter  them  from  giving  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  their  cattle.'  * 

Some    measure  of    the   poverty   of  the 
people  may  be  found  in  the  scanty  harvest 
yielded   by  the  license- tax   laid  on   trades 
since  ]877.     Although  the  trading  classes 
of  British  India  are  numbered  at  over  three 
million  adult  males,  the  tax  as  first  levied  on 
all    but    the    very    poorest    yielded    only 
£900,000,  while  later  exemptions  in  favour 
of  incomes  below  500  rupees  have  brought 
the  receipts  down  to  little  more  than  half  a 
million.     Among  the  contributors  to   this 
tax,  not  the  least  fruitful  are  the  Mahajans 
or    money-lenders,    who    have    helped    so 
greatly  to  make  life  harder  for  the  native 
peasantry  under  our  rule.     Usury  flourishes 
more  than  ever  under  a  system  of  law  which, 
aiming  at  equal  justice  to  all  classes,  tends 
virtually  to  arm  the  usurer  with  new  means 
of  squeezing  his  poor  and  plundered  debtors. 
Every  Mahajan  is  not  a  harpy,  any  more 
than  every  Irish  landlord  is  prone  to  rack- 
renting    and    unfair    evictions.       Many    a 
Mahajan  deserves  the  credit  claimed  by  Sir 
R.  Temple  for  his  class  in  general. f    But 
the    evidence   furnished   alike   by   Famine 
Commissioners,   civil   officers,   and    private 
persons,   all   goes  to   prove    the    growing 
indebtedness  of  the  people  under  our  rule, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
landed    classes    into  those   of   the   village 
usurer.     If  the  rates  of  usury  have  decreased 
somewhat   under  our   rule,  the  protection 
which  the  civil  courts  afford  to  unscrupulous 
or  greedy  creditors  has  largely  increased  the 
numbers  of  their  yearly  victims.     Happy  is 
the  rayat  who,  having  once  fallen  into  the 
money-lender's  clutches,  can  escape  the  utter 
ruin  which  a  bad  season,  his  own  carelessness, 
a  greedy   or   dishonest  creditor,   and    the 
decree  of  a  law-court   worked  on  English 
principles  combine  to  make  doubly  sure.     If 
sometimes,  in  despair  at  the  doom  which 
makes  him  a  landless   beggar,  or  a  virtual 
bondsman,  he  turns  upon  his  persecutors, 
and  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands  by 
slaying  the  village  usurer,  or  burning  his 
house  down   with  all  its  contents,  who  can 
wonder  at  excesses  which  find  their  parallel 
among  Christian  peoples  nearer  home! 

Another  measure  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people  seems  to  offer  itself  in  the  records  of 
recent  famines.  During  the  famine  of  1877 
in  Southern  and  Western  India,  more  than 
five  million  people  died  of  hunger  or  of  the 
diseases  that  beset  the  famine-stricken.  In 
the   North- Western   Provinces,  during  the 


following  year,  a  million  and  a  quarter  are 
reckoned  to  have  perished  from  like  causes. 
Many  of  these  lives  might  doubtless  have 
been  saved  by  timely  care  and  larger  outlay 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  by  measures  such 
as  Lord  Northbrook  steadily  applied  to  the 
Bahar  famine  of  1874.  But  neither  to 
official  negligence  nor  yet  to  the  actual 
failure  of  crops  over  a  wide  area  should  we 
look  for  a  full  explanation  of  these  woful 
losses.  During  the  Orissa  famine  of  1866^ 
vast  numbers  of  people  died  because  no  food 
had  been  brought  betimes  into  the  country, 
to  replace  the  fast-failing  stock  of  former 
years.  No  amount  of  money  could  in  their 
case  have  relieved  the  suffering  caused  by 
actual  want  of  food.  During  the  worst 
•months  of  1877,  on  the  contrary,  food  wa» 
pouring  into  the  dearth-stricken  provincee 
as  fast  as  railways,  steamers,  carts,  and 
beasts  of  burden  could  bring  it  on.  The 
grain-dealers  could  not  be  expected  to  sell 
their  stores  at  a  loss,  and  few  of  the  suffer- 
ing classes  could  afford  to  pay  famine  prices 
for  their  daily  meal.  Their  little  savings,  if 
they  had  any,  soon  disappeared ;  the  village 
usurers  gave  no  more  advances,  and  those 
who  could  not  or  would  not  find  relief  on 
the  public  works  underwent  a  course  of 
slow  starvation  in  the  midst  of  comparative 
plenty.  They  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
sickened  and  died  by  thousands,  not  because 
food  was  wanting,  but  because  money  waa 
scarce.  The  difference  of  a  few  rupees 
more  or  less  may  be  said  to  have  made  all 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  luckless  villagers 
in  Southern  and  Western  India. 

How  little  progress  some  parts  of  India 
seem  to  have  made  under  our  rule  may  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Hunter's  own  admissions 
concerning  the  Madras  Presidency.  Through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  that  large  province 
the  land  revenue  assessments  are  settled 
directly  with  each  rayat  or  husbandman 
from  year  to  yeftr.  During  the  twenty-five 
years  before  1879,  although  the  cultivated 
area  had  increased  by  two-thirds,  and  the 
population  by  43  per  cent,  the  land-revenue 
had  increased  by  only  one  fourth ;  while  the 
average  rate  of  assessment  per  acre  has 
fallen  by  more  than  23  per  cent  From 
other  sources  we  find  that  oven  in  1879, 
when  the  land  revenue  was  largely  swollen 
by  the  arrears  of  the  two  years  preceding,, 
the  receipts  were  only  half  a  million  higher 
than  in  1870.*  The  seeming  increase 
amounted,  in  fact,  to  none  at  all.  Nor  has 
this  result  been  compensated  by  improve- 
ment    in     other     directions.       The     total 


♦  'India  in  1880/  pp.  287,  238. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  79,  117. 


*  Statistical  abstract  for  1869  to  1878,  p.  87. 
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revenues  of  the  Madras  Presidency  at  the 
«nd  of  the  last  decade  stood  no  higher  than 
at  the  beginning,  while  those  of  Bengal, 
Bonibaj,  and  British  Burmah  had  largely 
increased.  Even  in  Bengal,  where  land 
now  sells  for  fifteen  and  even  eighteen  years' 
purchase,  and  the  people  at  large  seem  to  be 
ooraparatively  prosperous,  the  discontent 
which  springs  from  poverty  and  real  suffer- 
ing has  sometimes  broken  out  in  agrarian 
movements  and  in  organized  resistance  to 
the  landlord's  demands.  The  landlord's 
right  to  enhance  his  rents  on  the  smallest 
provocation,  was  limited,  as  we  know,  by  the 
Kent  Act  of  1859.  But  all  tenants  under 
twelve  years'  standing  were  left  outside  th« 
pale  of  State  protection,  to  take  their  chance 
in  the  open  market  against  eager  rivals  and 
rack-renting  Zamindars.  Their  cry  for  help 
at  last  reached  the  ears  of  the  Bengal 
Government;  and  in  1879  a  Commission 
appointed  to  consider  their  complaints 
•declared  that  the  growing  competition  for 
land,  unchecked  by  law  or  custom,  must 
reduce  *  the  whole  agricultural  population  to 
a  condition  of  misery  and  degradation.'  It 
was  wrong,  they  added,  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  evil  which  involved  the 
wretchedness  of  the  masses,  if  any  amend- 
ment of  existing  laws  could  *  by  itself,  or  in 
•conjunction  with  other  measures,  obviate  or 
remedy  the  misfortune.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  Bill  embody- 
ing the  views  of  the  Commission  has  already 
been  laid  before  the  Bengal  Council.  Some 
of  its  provisions  are  sweeping  enough  to 
make  the  hair  of  an  English  landlord  stand 
on  end.  But,  as  Stuart  Mill  long  since 
pointed  out,  English  notions  of  land-tenure 
differ  widely  from  those  which  prevail  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  In  Bengal,  at  any 
rate,  the  rights  of  the  cultivators  were 
acknowledged  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
Settlement  of  1793.  The  same  principle 
was  carried  further  by  the  Rent  Act  of  1 869, 
and  the  new  Bill  aims  only  at  consummating 
the  good  work  then  begun.  It  proposes 
for  one  thing  to  extend  to  tenants  of  three 
years'  standing  the  rights  of  occupancy 
formerly  conferred  on  those  who  had  held 
for  twelve  years.  Such  tenant  shall  be 
liable  to  eviction  only  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  for  breach  of  some  agreement  which 
carries  forfeiture  of  his  lease,  or  for  refusal 
under  certain  conditions  to  pay  an  increased 
rent  Due  notice  of  such  enhancement 
must  be  given  to  the  rayat  three  months 
before  the  year's  end.  If  he  elects  to  give 
op  his  holding,  the  landlord  must  pay  him, 
as  conipensation  for  disturbance,  one  year's 
rent  at  the  increased  rate,  *•  within  the  first 
month  of  the  ensuing  year,'  in  default  of 


which  the  tenant  shall  be  free  to  retain  his 
holding  at  the  old  rent.  Any  rayat,  more- 
over, who  may  be  evicted  on  any  of  the 
grounds  aforesaid,  shall  receive  compensation 
for  « any  improvements  made  by  him  upon 
the  land  at  any  time  while  he  cultivated 
or  held  it.'  These  improvements  include 
buildings,  tanks,  wells,  irrigation  and  drain- 
age works,  embankments,  and  repairs  in 
general;  fruit-trees  and  all  lands  which  the 
rayat  has  enclosed  or  reclaimed.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that,  before  the  landlord 
can  raise  his  rent,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  a  sum 
equivalent  to  several  years  of  the  increased 
rental.  The  practical  result  would  be,  in 
Mr.  Hunter's  words,  *  to  give  a  more  or  less 
complete  degree  of  tenant-right  to  all  culti- 
vators who  have  held  their  land  for  three 
years  or  upwards ;  that  is,  almost  the  whole 
agricultural  population  of  Bengal.' 

In  the  case  of  rayats  who  have  held  for 
twelve  years,  the  principle  of  tenant-right  is 
to  be  applied  without  stint  They  at  least 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  a  measure 
which  would  enlarge  their  existing  rights 
into  a  kind  of  permanent  tenure,  transferable 
by  sale,  gift,  or  inheritance,  and  further 
enriched  by  one-half  of  that  *  unearned 
increment,'  as  Mill  called  it,  the  whole  of 
which  has  hitherto  gone  to  the  landlord's 
profit  Henceforth,  that  is  to  say,  rayats  of 
this  class  in  Bengal  will  share  equally  with 
their  landlords  in  every  rise  in  the  market 
value  of  the  land  or  the  crops  which  the 
growth  of  trade,  industry,  population,  or 
other  causes  apart  from  the  agency  of  either 
landlord  or  tenant  may  bring  about.  In 
short,  if  this  new  Bill  becomes  law  in  any- 
thing like  its  present  shape,  the  peasantry  of 
Bengal  will  have  gained  everything  which  a 
just  government  could  fairly  or  safely  yield. 
The  twenty-year  tenant  can  never  have  his 
rent  raised  on  any  pretext ;  the  twelve-year 
tenant  will  have  virtual  fixity  of  tenure, 
liable  only  to  possible  re -adjustments  of  rent 
on  a  fixed  scale  and  a  definite  principle ; 
while  tenants  of  three  years'  standing  will 
be  guaranteed  against  rack-rents  and  unfair 
evictions.  By  way  of  a  check  upon  the 
Mahajan's  power  of  abusing  the  forms  of 
law  against  his  debtors,  it  is  also  proposed 
to  restrain  the  rayat  from  mortgaging  his 
land,  by  declaring  all  such  mortgages  void 
in  law,  while  no  right  of  occupancy  shall  be 
saleable  in  execution  of  any  decree  save  for 
non-payment  of  actual  rent* 

The  populous  and  fertile  province  of 
Oudh  has  been  not  unjustly  called  'the 
garden  of  India '  by  the  able  author  of  some 

*  'Report  of  the  Rent  Law  Commission.' 
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well-written  and  instractive  *  Chapters  on 
Ondh  History  and  Affairs.'  From  these  it 
appears  that,  however  fair  to  look  upon, 
'  the  garden  is  bat  badly  kept  after  all.'     A 

?aradise  perhaps  for  the  few  hundred 
'alakd4rs  whom  Lord  Canning  took  under 
his  protection,  it  seems  to  be  far  enough 
from  a  paradise  for  the  millions  who  live 
upon  the  land.  In  a  province  nearly  as 
large  as  Scotland,  and  about  four  times  as 
populous,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  '  wear 
away  their  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
year  to  year,'  as  Mr.  Irwin  puts  it,  in  a  con- 
stant struggle  with  the  rent- col  lector  and 
the  village  usurer,  on  lands  which  they 
mostly  hold  as  tenants-at-will,  always  liable 
to  be  turned  out  of  their  little  holdings  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  grasping  landlord  or  a 
merciless  agent  For  some  part  of  the  year 
they  depend  on  the  money-lender  for  the 
scanty  food  that  just  keeps  them  alive. 
According  to  Mr.  Irwin,  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  Oudh  Commission,  has  studied  the 
whole  subject  at  first  hand,  and  draws  his 
own  conclusions  from  a  wide  range  of  facts, 
the  bulk  of  the  Oudh  peasantry  are  worse 
off  now  than  they  were  under  native  rule, 
for  want   of  that  protection    which   their 

Present  masters  have  granted  only  to  the 
'ainkddrs  and  the  few  small  landholders 
who  found  salvation  under  the  Rent  Law  of 
1868.  The  degree  of  tenant-right  which 
Lord  Lawrence  secured  for  the  Panjab  and 
the  North- West  Provinces  has  not  yet  been 
conceded  in  any  practical  sense  to  the  half- 
starved,  ill -clad,  debt -laden,  rack-rented 
husbandmen  of  Oudh.  The  concessions 
made  fo  them  in  1868  have  thus  far  benefited 
only  the  few  whose  ancient  rights  had  not 
been  wholly  swept  away  by  the  Talukdd. 
How  many  of  the  two  million  tenants-at-will 
are  yearly  evicted  we  cannot  say;  but  of 
late  years  the  notices  of  ejectment  have 
averaged  thirty  thousand  a  year.  In  most 
cases  the  evicted  tenant  either  takes  to  some 
form  of  robbery,  or  becomes  a  slave  for  life 
to  the  village  Baniya  whose  usuries  have 
drained  him  of  his  last  anna. 

It  appears,  in  short,  that  our  present  mode 
of  dealing  with  land-tenures  in  Oudh  is 
tending  to  turn  the  mass  of  its  peasantry 
into  *  cottiers  of  a  debased  type.'  01  course, 
under  such  conditions,  no  improvement  of 
the  land  is  possible.  You  cannot  expect  a 
yearly  tenant  to  lay  out  much  money  or 
money's  worth  on  the  few  acres  which  he 
holds  at  the  pleasure  of  a  landlord  who  lays 
out  nothing  on  them  for  himself,  who  may 
evict  the  tenant  whenever  it  suits  him,  and 
enhance  his  rent  as  often  as  he  likes.  Efli- 
cient  remedies  for  a  state  of  things  so  hurt- 
ful to  all  concerned  are  not  far  to  seek.     As 


Mr.  Irwin  justly  remarks,  Uhe  one  great 
boon  which  we  can  bestow  upon '  this  class 
of  tenants  *  is  perfect  security  of  tenure,  at  a 
rent  either  fixed  in  perpetuity  or  at  least  not 
liable  to  be  enhanced  by  the  caprice  or 
greed  of  an  interested  individual.'  Without 
fixity  of  tenure  in  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity, where  the  land  is  mainly  tilled  by  petty 
cultivators,  the  very  first  condition  of  indus- 
trial growth,  that  *to  each  man  be  assured, 
with  the  utmost  attainable  certainty,  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labour,'  can  never  be  rea- 
lized. The  peasantry  of  Oudh,  or  of  any 
other  par(  of  India,  are  entitled  to,  at  leasts 
as  much  security  as  the  landlords  who  par 
rent  directly  to  the  Gk>vemment  enjoy.  It 
may  still  be  a  question  whether  the  land- 
revenue  should  be  settled  for  thirty  years 
only,  as  in  Oudh  and  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces, or  for  ever,  as  in  Bengal  and  Bahar. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  an  under- 
fed, rack-rented,  pauperized  peasantry  are  a 
danger  and  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  gov- 
ernment •  We  have^heard,'  says  Mr.  Irwin, 
*  a  great  deal  of  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
feeling  of  security  in  the  minds  of  landlords. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  try  the  novel 
experiment  of  creating  a  similar  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  tenants  f'^ 

Mr.  Irwin's  conclusions  are  amply  justified 
by  the  Famine  Commissioners  themselves. 
Several  pages  of  their  report  are  taken  up 
with  a  survey  of  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  various  parts  of  India,  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  legislative  changes  re- 
quired for  the  redress  of  existing  grievances. 
Such  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  speaka 
for  itself. 

From  all  quarters  (they  declare)  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  relatious  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenants  with  occupancy  rights 
are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  are  becom^ 
ing  yearly  more  and  more  hostile ;  so  much  so 
that  a  landlord  will  generally  refuse  any  aid 
to  his  occupancy  tenants  when  they  are  in 
difficulties,  and  will  do  all  that  he  can  to  ruin 
them  and  to  drive  them  off  the  land. 

In  such  a  struggle  might,  as  usual,  is  prevail- 
ing over  right,  and  '  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  occu- 
pancy rights  have  been  irretrievably  im- 
paired.' Even  in  Bengal,  the  Commission- 
ers tell  us,  '  large  portions  of  the  agricultural 
population  remain.  .  .  in  a  state  of  poverty, 
at  all  times  dangerously  near  to  actual  desti- 
tution, and  unable  to  resist  the  additional 
strain  of  famine.'  They  remind  us  how,  in 
1878,  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  the  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, spoke  of  Bahar  as  needing  *some 
ready  means  of  enabling  the  ray  at  to  resist 
illegal  distraint,  illegal  enhancement,  and 
illegal  cesses.'   The  duty  of  the  Government 
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to  protect  the  cnltivatore'  rights  in  Northern 
India  is  based  in  part  on  their  historical 
claims  to  such  protection,  and  partly  on  the 
ground  that  security  of  tenure  must  bring 
good  to  all  who  enjoy  it,  since,  as  a  rule,  the 
privileged  tenant  is  better  off  in  many  ways 
than  the  tenant-at-will,  in  a  country  where 
competition  forces  the  rents  up  to  a  ruinous 
height,  and  men  crowd  each  other  upon  the 
land.  The  Commissioners  therefore  urge 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  '  the  numbers  of 
those  who  hold  under  secure  tenures,'  of 
'  widening  the  limits  of  that  security,'  and  of 
guarding  and  strengthening  the  just  rights 
of  the  tenant-at-wiil,  *  by  any  measure  that 
may  seem  wise  and  equitable.'  For  the 
benefit  of  this  latter  class,  the  growth  of 
which  ^  cannot  be  looked  on  without  serious 
apprehension,'  they  propose  that  any  tenant- 
at-will  who  has  paid  by  instalments,  over 
and  above  his  rent,  a  sum  representing  the 
landlord's  gain  on  a  yearly  tenancy,  shall 
thereby  obtain  the  full  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  occupancy  tenant  Eviction  without 
due  notice  is  also  to  be  forbidden  wherever 
such  a  practice  exists.  As  for  the  occu- 
pancy tenant,  his  rent  should  ^be  altered 
only  at  the  same  time  as  the  revenue,'  or 
once  in  thirty  years;  while  the  landlord's 
efforts  to  overrule  or  efface  his  tenant's  legal 
rights  should  be  frustrated  by  new  precau- 
tions, and  his  powers  of  ejectment  for  arrears 
of  rent  limited  and  restrained  by  the  ruling 
of  a  Rent  Court. 

If  in  Bengal  the  popular  discontent  flames 
out  mainly  against  the  landlord,  in  Western 
India,  as  in  Madras,  it  commonly  vents  itself 
upon  the  money-lenders.  Some  years  ago, 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Northbrook,  the  peace 
of  India  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  outbreak 
of  the  peasantry  in  Puna  and  other  districts 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  In  Bombay 
the  land-revenue  is  settled  with  each  holder 
for  a  term  of  thirty  years ;  the  Government 
taking  about  a  half  of  the  estimated  rental. 
Maddened  by  the  pressure  of  hard  times,  and 
the  dread  of  yet  worse  to  come,  through  the 
failure  of  the  law-courts  to  save  their  hold- 
ings from  the  creditors'  grasp,  some  of  the 
peasantry  wreaked  their  rage  on  the  pro- 
perty or  the  persons  of  the  hated  money- 
lenders and  their  supposed  friends.  The 
riots  of  course  were  put  down ;  but  an 
oflicial  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  preva- 
lent discontent  has  since  resulted  in  an  Act 
for  the  relief  of  the  Deccan  rayats,  which 
aims  at  dealing  thoroughly  with  the  evils  so 
eloquently  described  by  Miss  Nightingale. 
Under  this  Act  a  system  of  village  registry 
has  been  established,  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
rayat  against  unfair  claims.  No  deed  for 
the  payment  of  moneyi  or  of  charges  on  pro- 


perty, shall  be  deemed  valid  nnless  it  has 
been  properly  executed  before  the  village 
registrar.  The  money-lender  must  grant  re- 
ceipts for  all  payments  made  to  him,  and 
produce  a  yearly  statement  of  his  accounts. 
Small  suits  of  ten  rupees  and  under  may  be 
settled  as  in  Madras  by  the  village  Munsif. 
In  the  case  of  larger  suits  before  the  regular 
Courts,  all  unreasonable  interest  shall  be  dis- 
allowed, nor  shall  the  interest  ever  exceed 
the  principal.  The  sum  decreed  against  the 
debtor  shall  be  paid  by  instalments  fixed  by 
the  Court.  If  the  decree  be  for  less  than 
fifty  rupees,  the  Court  may  discharge  the 
debtor  at  once  on  payment  of  as  much  as  he 
is  able  to  pay.  Debtors  for  larger  amounts 
may  claim  the  protection  of  an  Insolvency 
Act.  In  every  case  due  inquiry  shall  be 
made  into  the  history  of  the  debt;  and 
in  no  case  may  the  rayat  be  imprisoned  in 
execution  of  a  decree  for  money,  nor  may 
his  holding  be  attached  or  sold  unless  it  has 
been  specifically  mortgaged.  Even  then  the 
Court  may  use  its  discretion  about  selling 
the  property,  or  letting  it  for  not  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  other  cases  the  Court  may 
allow  the  debtor's  holding  to  be  cultivated 
for  seven  years  or  under,  on  the  creditor's 
behalf,  and  partly  for  the  debtor's  own  sup- 
port ;  after  which  period  the  debtor  may  be 
discharged.  In  the  case  of  an  insolvent 
debtor,  only  his  movable  property,  less  the 
implements  of  his  trade,  is  liable  to  pale  for 
debt;  and  a  moiety  of  his  holding  may  be 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Act  of  1879 
tends  to  secure  the  husbandman  from  the 
utter  ruin  to  which  under  the  old  law  he  was 
liable,  often  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
And  it  also  warns  the  village  usurer  against' 
the  risks  involved  in  lending  money  on 
terms  which  the  law,  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  will  no  longer  sanction.  That 
such  a  scheme  will  ensure  absolute  justice  in 
all  cases  we  cannot  venture  to  expect.  The 
idle  and  the  thriftless  may  sometimes  be 
saved  from  merited  suffering  at  the  cost  of 
an  honest  creditor.  But  all  possible  draw- 
backs count  for  nothing,  in  view  of  its  cer- 
tain efficacy  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  shielding  the 
weaker  millions  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  stronger  few.  The  Famine  Commis- 
sioners are  men  of  mark  and  experience  in 
India  or  at  home ;  and  yet  they  agree  in  sug- 
gesting that  certain  principles  of  the  Deccan 
Rayats  Act  should  be  extended  to  other 
provinces  besides  Bombay.  They  even 
raise  the  question  whether  the  new  law  goes 
far  enough  in  protecting  the  debtor  who  has 
mortgaged  his  land  ;  and  they  propose  that, 
instead,  of  alienating  his  property  even  for  a 
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term  of  yean,  the  debtor  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  management  of  his  land,  and 
paj  off  the  mortgage  by  instalments  to  be 
collected  half  yearly  by  the  Revenue  Courts. 
Only  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  pay  the 
instalments  should  he  be  ejected,  and  his 
rights  in  the  holding  sold.  For  fixing  the 
rate  at  which  the  instalments  should  be  paid, 
they  hold  that  no  greater  boon  could  be  of- 
fered alike  to  debtor  and  creditor,  than  by 
employing  the  services  of  the  revenue 
officer,  *as  a  supplement  to  cheap  and 
accessible  civil  courts.'  lie  it  is  who  has 
the  best  means  of  knowing  how  much 
the  debtor  can  pay,  and  of  realizing  the 
needful  instalments  of  his  debt  at  the  least 
possible  cost  and  risk  to  the  creditor.  With 
the  reduction  of  his  risks,  the  latter  should 
be  made  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
varying  perhaps  with  the  circumstances  of 
each  district,  but  not  much  exceeding  the 
six  per  cent  at  which  native  merchants  now 
usually  borrow  from  each  other. 

In  the  matter  of  mortgages  also,  might 
not  the  collector  be  empowered  to  settle 
fair  terms  between  lender  and  borrower, 
after  due  inquiry  into  preliminary  points? 
Such  at  least  is  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
Famine  Commissioners,  who  would  withhold 
from  any  mortgage  deed  not  openly  ratified 
before  a  collector,  the  right  to  be  accepted 
as  proof  of  more  than  *  a  simple  unsecured 
debt.'  No  mortgage  of  the  new  sort  should, 
they  advise,  be  allowed  on  property  already 
encumbered,  nor  would  the  mortgager  be 
suffered  to  retain  his  rights  of  sale  and 
transfer  so  long  as  the  mortgage  remained 
unredeemed. 

Cheap  and  accessible  courts  of  justice  are 
an  obvious  need  in  a  purely  agricultural 
country,  where  the  peasantry  are  mostly  too 
poor,  ignorant,  and  weak  to  protect  them- 
selves.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  small  land- 
holder to  be  sued  by  a  Baniya  or  Mahajan 
for  a  debt  which  has  somehow  swollen  to 
six  or  seven  times  its  original  amount*  The 
Chances  are  that  the  real  debt  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  paid.  But  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  a  decree  will  issue  against  the 
debtor  for  the  whole  sum  claimed,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  stamps  and  fees  will  make 
a  large  addition — often  as  much  as  one-fifth 
to  the  debtor's  loss.  Mr.  Caird,  one  of  the 
Famine  Commissioners,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Lord  Hartington,  contrasts  the  heavy  outlay 
of  an  Indian  suitor  on  stamps  and  fees  with 
the  very  light  charges  of  the  Small  Debts 


♦  In  *  The  Nineteenth  Century '  for  June, 
1880,  Sayad  Amir  All  quotes  '  a  case  from  bis 
own  forensic  experience/  in  which  a  debt  of 
Rs.  4000  had  swollen  in  ten  years  to  Rs.  80,000. 


Courts  in  Scotland.  In  these  courts  the 
official  tax  on  a  suit  for  £12  never  exceeds 
four  shillings.  No  pleader,  moreover,  is  al- 
lowed except  by  order  of  the  judge  with  the 
consent  of  both  the  parties.  '  They  appear 
personally,  and  the  case  is  heard  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  few  minutes.  ...  An  appeal 
can  only  be  taken  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  not  made  use  of  once  in 
a  thousand  cases.  The  whole  time  occupied, 
from  the  issue  of  a  summons  to  the  decree 
of  the  Court,  does  not  exceed  five  days.'  In 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruling  powers 
maintain  with  odd  complacency  that  a  stamp- 
tax  of  17  per  cent  on  the  value  of  litigated 
property,  besides  lawyers'  costs,  is  *  not  in-* 
ordinately  costly,'  and  that  delays  in  the 
disposal  of  petty  causes  are  '  not  excessive,' 
although  the^  duration  of  a  contested  suit 
averages  44  days  in  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces, 80  in  Bengal,  and  250  in  Madras  and 
Bombay. 

In  1871  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  a 
landowner  or  his  tenant  to  borrow  money 
from  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  improvements  on  his  estate. 
It  was  a  praiseworthy  measure,  but  some- 
how it  seems  to  have  missed  its  mark.  Among 
the  causes  assigned  for  its  failure  are  the 
inertness  of  native  underlings,  the  delay, 
trouble,  and  cost  involved  in  applying  for  a 
loan,  the  high  rates  of  interest  required,  the 
short  period  for  which  the  loan  is  allowed  to 
run,  and  the  rigid  strictness  of  the  rules  for 
punctual  repayment  To  these  may  be 
added,  the  general  unwillingness  of  land- 
holders to  spend  money  on  improvements 
which  may  furnish  an  excuse  for  enhancing 
their  assessments  to  the  land-revenue.  That 
their  fears  are  not  wholly  groundless,  no  im- 
partial person  will  deny.  In  some  few  pro- 
vinces indeed,  as  in  the  Panjab,  it  is  a  stand- 
ing rule  among  revenue  officers  that  the 
makers  of  new  wells  shall  be  protected  from 
enhancement  for  a  term  of  twenty  years, 
while  repairers  of  old  wells  and  diggers  of 
watercourses  shall  enjoy  the  like  advantage 
for  ten  years.  This  may  help  to  explain  the 
fact  that,  in  1877,  the  Panjab  stood  first  on 
the  list  of  borrowers  for  the  purpose  of  land 
improvement  But  in  several  other  pro- 
vinces no  definite  rule  seems  to  have  been 
adopted,  and  in  Bombay  alone  has  any  such 
rule  obtained  the  force  of  law.  As  matter 
of  common  justice,  we  hold  with  the  Famine 
Commissioners  that  the  landholder  should 
be  guaranteed  by  law  against  all  enhance- 
ments on  account  of  improved  value  given 
by  himself  to  the  land,  *  for  such  a  period  as 
shall  secure  to  him  such  a  reasonable  return 
on  his  investment  as  will  encourage  the 
prosecution  of  improvements.'     The  same 
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principle  should  of  course  be  applied  to 
^privileged  tenants'  of  all  classes,  numbers 
•of  whom  are  still  liable  to  eviction  without 
receiving  a  rupee  of  compensation  for  im- 
iprovements  of  their  own  making. 

Mr.  Caird,  in  common  with  many  other 
•critics,  finds  grave  fault  with  the  rigid  rules 
•enforced  throughout  India  for  collecting  the 
land  revenue,  and  pleads  strongly  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  principle  of  payment  in  kind, 
not  in  money.  His  arguments  on  both  points 
have  been  so  fully  answered  by  the  Indian 
'Government,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
them  here.  Even  if  the  old  system  of  pro- 
duce rents  were  the  best  in  theory,  its 
practical  drawbacks  seem  to  have  justified 
the  Moghal  emperors  in  substituting  money 
payments  for  payment  in  kind.  The  ex- 
ample set  by  them  has  been  everywhere  fol- 
lowed by  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  most 
•cases  by  the  native  princes  attached  to  our 
rule.  In  Bahar,  where  corn  rents  are  com- 
monly paid  to  the  landlords  by  their  tenants, 
the  ray  at  is  '  infinitely  worse  off  than  in  Ben- 
gal,' where  all  rents  are  paid  in  money.'  So 
little  do  the  people  at  large  care  for  the  old 
system,  that  the  tenants  in  the  Panjab  have 
struggled,  hitherto  in  vain,  to  get  their  corn 
rents  commuted  into  money.  It  is  the  land- 
lords who  resist  their  demands.  In  the 
North- West  Provinces  a  like  struggle  has 
generally  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  ten- 
ants. 

It  is  hard  also  to  see  how  the  demand  for 
more  elastic  methods  of  raising  the  land 
revenue  could  be  conceded  in  any  large 
measure  by  a  civilized  government.  As  the 
Famine  Commissioners  themselves  admit, 
any  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
yearly  payments  to  the  State  would  do  the 
landholder  more  harm  than  good.  In  very 
'bad  seasons  he  can  already  claim  the  remis- 
sion or  the  postponement  of  his  share  of  the 
•State  demand.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
reasonable  indulgence  is  not  always  shown 
to  real  suffering,  and  that  arrears  of  revenue 
-are  sometimes  exacted  with  more  zeal  than 
•discretion.  The  most  merciful  of  collectors 
are  often  powerless  against  the  desire  of  a 
'Government  to  make  both  ends  meet  In 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  a  larger  dis- 
cretion might  safely  be  conferred  on  the 
-district  officer,  who,  going  to  and  fro  among 
the  people,  may  be  trusted  to  gauge  with 
general  accuracy  the  measure  of  their  claims 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  State.  He  should 
have  full  liberty  to  suspend  or  remit  so 
much  of  the  Government  demand  as  the 
circumstances  of  his  district  may  seem  at 
:any  moment  to  enjoin. 

All  such  timprovements  as  those  we  have 
j>ointed  out  in  the  land  tenures  of  India 
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would  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  national 
well-being  in  a  country  where  agriculture  is 
the  mainstay  of  life.  Security  of  tenure 
has  never  failed  to  encourage  thrift  and  in- 
dustry among  those  classes  who  live  by  the 
land.  And  it  tends  to  counteract  the  work- 
ing of  customs  that  sanction  unlimited  sub- 
division of  landed  property.  It  is  likely  too 
that  some  other  of  the  reforms  suggested  by 
the  Famine  Commissioners  in  common,  or 
by  Mr.  Caird  alone,  might  easily  be  adopted 
with  good  results.  The  creation,  for  instance, 
of  an  Agricultural  Department  on  the  plan 
drawn  out  by  the  former,  would  give  a  wide 
and  healthy  impetus  to  all  forms  of  industry 
connected  with  the  land.  It  makes  nothing 
against  such  a  scheme  that  something  like 
it  on  a  small  scale  has  been  tried  already  to 
little  purpose.  With  regard  again  to  Mr. 
Caird's  plea  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
local  Governments,  the  Indian  Government 
itself  agrees '  in  much  that  he  says  about  the 
expediency  and  economy '  of  such  a  course, 
and  holds  out  the  hope  of  soon  going  fur- 
ther in  the  path  first  trodden  by  Lord 
Mavo. 

But  after  all  said  and  done,  there  remains, 
we  think,  the  yet  greater  question  of  the 
land-revenue  itself.  Ought  the  land-revenue 
to  be  fixed  for  ever,  as  in  Bengal,  for  one 
year  as  in  Madras,  or  for  thirty  years  as  in 
the  North- West  Provinces?  No  one  in  these 
days  dreams  of  justifying  the  principle  of  a 
yearly  assessment,  which  has  tended  only  to 
impoverish  the  people  and  to  check  the 
agricultural  growth  of  Madras.  But  many 
persons  still  object  to  any  form  of  land  set- 
tlement which  debars  the  Government  from 
claiming  its  rightful  share  of  the  profits  due, 
not  to  the  landholders'  own  industry,  but  to 
the  growing  value  of  the  land.  To  them 
it  seems  that  a  readjustment  of  the  land- 
revenue  once  in  thirty  years  or  so  secures  a 
fair  division  of  those  profits  between  the 
landholder  and  the  State,  and  thus  enables 
the  latter  to  meet  its  growing  liabilities  with 
enlarged  means.  Experience,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  justify  this  preference  of  long 
settlements  to  settlements  fixed  for  ever,  as 
in  Bengal.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  suf- 
fering caused  in  many  parts  of  Bombay  by 
the  high  rates  at  which  the  land-revenue  was 
re-assessed  in  1864,  and  the  following  years. 
Similar  complaints  have  often  reached  us 
from  the  North- Western  Provinces.  And 
the  cost  of  these  revised  settlements  appears 
to  have  outbalanced  the  actual  gains.  A 
well-informed  writer  on  Indian  topics  has 
shown  that  in  the  ten  years  following  1869, 
the  net  yield  of  land-revenue  would  have 
exceeded  by  2^  millions  the  sutn  actually 
realized,  had  the  permanent  settlement  been 
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then  in  force.*  That  periodical  revisions 
of  the  land-tax  are  a  source  of  great  expense 
to  the  State,  and  of  harassment  to  the 
people,  the  Indian  Government  has  frankly 
confessed.  Very  si^ificant  also  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the 
North- West  Provinces  give  way  sooner  under 
the  stress  of  famine  than  the  people  of  Ben- 
gal. It  seems  clear,  moreover,  that  even  a 
Uiirty-year  settlement  fails  to  encoorage  the 
laying  ont  of  money  on  the  land.  As  Mr. 
Caird  observes,  a  man  who  holds  a  few  acres 
of  inam  land  at  a  low  quit-rent,  in  addition 
to  a  holding  rented  on  the  usual  terms,  will 
spend  all  his  savings  on  the  improvement  of 
the  former,  while  ho  'will  not  lay  ont  a 
penny  on  the  holding  which  is  liable  to 
future  increase  of  assessment.' 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  people  of 
Bengal  are  better  off  on  the  whole  than  the 
people  of  any  province  under  a  periodical 
settlement.  This  fact  alone  makes  strongly 
in  favour  of  perpetual  settlements.  A  com- 
parison'of  the  total  revenues  yielded  by 
each  province  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Bengal,  with  a  permanent  land-tax  of  four 
millions,  now  raises  a  total  revenue  of  nine- 
teen milIion8.f  Of  the  eight  millions  raised 
in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh, 
less  than  three  millions  are  drawn  from  other 
sources  than  the  land  -  revenue.  Madras 
shows  a  total  of  eight  and  a  half  millions, 
about  half  of  which  is  raised  directly  from 
the  land.  Bombay,  with  a  land-tax  of  three 
and  a  half  millions,  furnishes  a  total  of  ten 
millions.  These  figures  tend  at  any  rate  to 
show  that,  in  spite  of  a  land-revenue  settled 
for  ever,  Bengal  contributes  to  the  general 
income  at  least  as  large  a  share,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  size  and  the  numbers  of  her 
feople,  as  any  other  province  in  British 
ndia.  In  short,  the  unearned  increment  of 
which  the  Government  deprived  itself  by  the 
settlement  of  1793,  has  been  made  up  to  it 
in  various  ways ;  while  in  respect  of  general 
wealth,  commercial  and  industrial  progress, 
and  capacity  to  bear  the  strain  of  new  taxa- 
tion, no  other  province  can  compete  with 
Bengal. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  land-revenue  in  each  of  the  other  great 
provinces  has  almost  stood  still  for  many 
years  past,  the  time,  we  think,  has  come 
when  the  principle  that  has  worked  so  well 
in  one  of  our  oldest  provinces  might  safely 
be  applied  to  the  other  three.  A  perpetual 
settlement,  based  on  the  village  or  even  on 
the  Rayatwar  system,  and  assessed  in  accor- 

*  '  Political  and  Financial  Requirements  of 
British  India.'  By  J.  Dacosta.  Allen  and  Co. 
1880. 

f  Or  18^  millions  if  we  exclude  Assam. 


dance  with  the  most  enlightened  rules,  would 
be  a  boon  of  the  highest  value  to  all  who 
came  within  its  reach,  and  a  source  of  ever- 
growing satisfaction  to  the  Government  that 
offered  it.  Under  right  conditions  such  a 
measure  would  yield  more  than  all  the  ad- 
vantages, with  none  of  the  drawbacks,  that 
have  marked  its  working  in  Bengal.  This 
boon  which  Lord  Halifax  would  have  granted 
twenty  years  ago  to  the  prayer  of  Lord  Can- 
ning, might  well  be  extended  to  the  Panjab 
also.  And  it  ought,  we  think,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  another  boon  for  which  LK>rd 
Canning  pleaded  in  vain — the  right,  namely, 
of  redeeming  the  land-tax  by  payment  of 
a  lump  sum,  *  equal  in  value  to  the  revenue 
redeemed.' 

This  is  the  principle  for  which  Mr.  Caird 
also  contends  when  he  advises  the  Indian 
Government  to  *  offer  every  facility  for 
changing  the  tenure  into  freehold,'  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  which 
would  do  so  much  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  would  bind  the  landed 
classes  so  strongly  to  their  rulers.  Mr. 
Caird  would  establish  in  each  province  a 
Freehold  Commission,  empowered  to  change 
any  applicant's  tenure  to  freehold  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  twenty  years'  purchase.  In- 
stead of  paying  the  whole  sum  down,  the 
landholder  might  be  allowed  to  complete 
his  purchase  by  payments  carried  on  through 
thirty-five  years.  If  such  a  process  could 
be  effected  on  a  large  scale,  the  Government 
for  many  years  to  come  would  have  no  cause 
for  anxiety  about  ways  and  means,  while 
every  freeholder  would  be  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment a  hostage  for  his  loyalty  in  ex- 
change for  the  means  of  bettering  himself 
and  adding  to  his  country's  wealth. 

That  India  was  richer  once  than  she  is 
now,  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  know 
of  the  revenues  raised  by  the  Moghal  em- 
perors. In  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Akbar's  land-revenue  amounted  to 
seventeen  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  while 
the  whole  of  Jahangir's  revenues  from  all 
sources  came  up  to  fifty  millions.  In  the 
middle  of  the  same  century,  Aurangzib  drew 
from  the  land  alone  as  much  as  thirty-five 
millions,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century 
his  total  revenues  were  reckoned  at  eighty 
millions,  all  but  a  fraction  of  which  was 
raised  from  his  Indian  provinces.*^  At  this 
moment  we  contrive  to  raise  with  some  difiB- 
culty  a  total  revenue  of  sixty  millions  from, 
a  dominion  wider  than  that  of  Aurangzib.f 

• 

♦  'The  Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal 
Empire  in  India.'  By  E.  Thomas,  TrQbner 
and  Co.    1871. 

f  That  is  the  outside  amount  of  '  ordinary 
revenue/  including  opium  receipts. 
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This  is  not  much  to  boast  of  as  the  result 
of  British  rule  over  two  hundred  millions  of 
people.  With  all  allowance  for  Moghal  ra- 
pacity, and  the  necessity  imposed  upon  us 
of  taxing  lightly  a  huge  mass  of  alien  sub- 
jects governed  by  a  few  thousand  English- 
men, it  seems  to  argue  a  serious  decline  in 
the  taxable  resources  of  India  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
seem  already  to  have  touched  the  point  at 
which,  for  the  present,  fresh  taxation  be-, 
comes  a  danger  as  well  as  a  difficulty.  It 
may  be  easy  to  raise  loans  at  4  per  cent  on 
Indian  revenue,  because  the  lenders  know 
that  behind  India  stands  the  virtual  guaran- 
tee of  Great  Britain.  But,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
himself  puts  it,  'no  financial  dexterity  will 
get  rid  of  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  people, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Indian  Government.'  The  Indian  revenues 
have  not  stood  still,  but  their  advance  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  new  de- 
mands upon  them.  And  some  items  of 
existing  revenue  appear  doomed  to  ultimate 
extinction  or  else  to  large  reductions.  Most 
of  the  cotton  duties  have  gone  already. 
The  export  duty  on  rice  will  have  in  due 
time  to  go.  A  license-tax  yields  but  little 
in  comparison  with  the  evils  incident  to  its 
collection.  A  cry  is  already  going  forth  for 
the  repeal  of  the  salt  duties.  On  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  opium  revenue  at  its  present 
figure  it  is  unsafe  to  calculate  for  more  than 
a  few  years.  Of  the  new  taxes  which  have 
sometimes  been  proposed,  there  is  hardly 
one  to  which  strong  objections  might  not 
be  fairly  offered.  The  tribute  which  India 
pays  to  England  in  the  shape  of  home 
charges  keeps  on  increasing  at  an  unpleasant 
rate.  A  rupee  worth  only  Is.  8d.  means 
for  India  the  loss  by  exchange  of  three 
millions  a  year.  An  Afghan  war,  begun 
without  provocation  and  continued  with  a 
reckless  disregard  for  costs,  has  saddled 
India  with  a  new  and  heavy  burden. 

In  view  of  all  this,  economy  and  retrench- 
ment are  obviously  needful  for  our  own  inte- 
rests no  less  than  India's.  And  for  this  end  we 
must  act  more  fairly  by  the  people  of  India 
than  we  have  hitherto  done.  In  common 
justice  to  the  natives,  and  in  fulfilment  of 
pledges  more  than  once  renewed,  we  must 
yield  them  a  much  larger  share  than  hereto- 
fore in  the  civil  service  of  their  own  country. 
There  are  few  posts  in  that  service  which 
qualified  natives  could  not  fill  as  efficiently 
as  our  own  countrymen,  and  at  less  cost. 
In  the  army  also  native  officers  might  safely 
be  entrusted  with  commands  higher  than 
that  of  a  single  company.  What  native 
officers  of  mark  and  mettle  could  do  in  try- 
ing circumstances,  the  annals  of  our  earlier 


wars  in  India  have  abundantly  shown.  It 
is  a  scandal  to  this  country  that  statesmen 
like  Sir  Madhava  Rao  should  find  their  only 
hope  of  preferment  in  the  native  states,  that 
a  Todar  Mai  or  a  Shitab  Rai  is  impossible 
under  our  rule,  and  that  none  but  a  native 
Prince,  or  Lord  of  very  high  degree,  can 
look  for  a  seat  in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative 
Council. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  British  garrisons  in  India;  but  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  might  be  sensibly 
reduced  by  doing  away  with  two  of  the 
Commanders-in-chief,  and  by  allowing  the 
Indian  Government  to  keep  an  army  of  its 
own,  enlisted  solely  for  Indian  service.  In 
justice  to  thejrest  of  India,  the  native  states 
should  be  required  to  contribute  much  more 
largely  than  they  do  now  towards  the  general 
expenses  of  the  government  under  whose 
protection  they  have  flourished  as  they  never 
did  before.  Above  all  things  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  Indians 
finances,  that  we  should  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  conquest  or  aggression  beyond  India's 
natural  frontier,  and  turn  our  minds  from 
an  insane  dread  of  Russian  intrigues  to  the 
carrying  forward  of  that  wise  domestic 
policy  which  Lord  Lawrence  upheld  so 
earnestly  in  one  of  the  noblest  minutes  ever 
penned  by  an  Anglo-Indian  statesman. 


L.  J.  TROTTER. 


Art,  V. —  Tlie  Revised  Vernon  of  the  New 

Testament, 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Samour 
Jeeus  Christy  translated  out  of  the  Qreeh: 
being  the  Version  set  forth  A,D.  1611  com- 
pared with  the  most  Ancient  Authorities^  and 
revised  A,D.  1881.  Printed  for  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Published 
by  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  Warehouse:  7, 
Paternoster  Row.  By  C.  J.  Clay,  M.A., 
Cambridge  Warehouse :  17,  Paternoster 
Row. 

The  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament 
has  excited  a  greater  public  interest  than 
any  book  ever  published  in  England.  A 
sale  of  upwards  of  a  million  copies  in  a  few 
weeks  is  an  unprecedented  incident  in  the 
history  of  publishing,  beside  which  the 
greatest  successes  of  our  popular  writers 
appear  insignificant.  This  interest  in  the 
revised  New  Testament  has  not  of  course 
been  entirely  a  religious  interest  The 
Bible  is  not  only  the  rule  of  Christian  faith 
and  the  chief  book  of  Christian  devotion,  it 
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is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most 
familiar,  of  English  classics,  and  as  such  it  is 
regarded  with  much  interest  and  even  affec- 
tion by  many  who  would  not  call  themselves 
Christians.  But  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
interest  felt  in  the  new  version  has  been  of 
a  religious  character.  It  shows  that  what- 
ever the  changes  that  may  have  come  over 
theological  opinion  of  recent  years  regarding 
inspiration  and  kindred  topics,  the  Bible  re- 
mains very  much  where  it  was  in  the  reve- 
rence and  affection  of  the  English  people. 

We  may  go  a  step  further.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  book  and  the  interest  it  has 
created  are  an  evidence  of  an  enhanced 
interest  in  the  Bible.  The  same  reasons 
which  have  led  the  scholars  of  .our  time  to 
study  the  original  texts  of  Scripture  more 
diligently  than  in  former  times,  have  led  to 
a  demand  for  a  more  accurate  version  for 
the  use  of  the  people.  If  awakened  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  and  even  scepticism,  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  these  causes,  a 
deepened  sense  of  the  value  of  Scripture  is 
the  main  cause.  The  scholars  who  met  at 
Westminster  were  not  expected  Jto  make  a 
ihore  beautiful  English  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  nor 
was  the  removal  of  obsolete  words,  which 
were  not  seriously  inconvenient,  the  main 
service  expected  from  them,  but  a  revision 
of  the  authorized  version,  in  which  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  texts  should  be  pre- 
served with  the  utmost  possible  fidelity.  In 
order  to  judge  the  new  version  fairly  we  must 
remember  that  this  was  the  character  of  the 
demand  which  called  it  into  existence. 

Our  times  and  the  age  of  the  Reformation 
have  many  points  of  resemblance ;  and  their 
common  desire  for  a  revised  Bible  is  not  one 
of  the  least  interesting.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Bible  followed  Bible,  and  revision 
revision  in  quick  succession.  Tyn dale's 
Testament  and  Coverdale's  Bible,  the  Gene- 
van Bible,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  not  to 
mention  other  revisions,  showed  the  eager 
desire  of  the  people  to  have  a  Bible,  and  a 
correct  Bible — ^a  desire  so  eager  that  neither 
the  jealousy  of  the  court  nor  of  the  church 
could  restrain  it;  and  royal  and  episcopal 
authority  had  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  trans- 
lated Bible.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that,  after  having 
slept  since  1611,  the  question  of  revising  the 
Bible  should  have  been  revived  in  our  time, 
and  a  new  version  issued  in  the  year  1881. 

Before  passing  judgment  on  the  work  of 
the  revision  of  1881,  it  is  needful  to  under- 
stand the  exact  nature  of  the  task  which  the 
revisers  undertook  to  perform,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  undertook  it  The 
revision  dates  its  beginning  from  a  motion 


which  was  made  in  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1870.  The  mover  was  the  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  seconder  the 
present  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
The  motion  asked  for  a  committee,  '  to  re- 
port upon  the  desirableness  of  a  revision  of 
the  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, whether  by  marginal  notes  or  other- 
wise, in  all  those  passages  where  plain  and 
clear  errors,  whether  in  the  Greek  text  origi- 
nally adopted  by  the  translators,  or  in  £e 
translation  made  from  the  same,  shall  on 
due  investigation  be  found  to  exist'  On 
this  motion  being  adopted,  a  committee  of 
both  houses  of  Convocation  drew  up  a  report 
on  the  subject,  which  they  embodied  in  a 
series  of  resolutions.  One  of  these  was: 
'  That  in  the  above  resolutions  we  do  not 
contemplate  any  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
or  any  alteration  of  the  language,  except 
where  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  compe- 
tent scholars  such  change  is  necessary.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  resolution 
that  the  revisers  were  neither  required  nor 
permitted  to  alter  the  authorized  version 
unless  the  reasons  for  such  alteration  were  of 
a  conclusive  character.  Additional  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  conservative  character  of 
their  work  by  certain  rules  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  of  Convocation  on  the  25th  day 
of  May,  1870.  The  second  of  these  rules 
was :  *  To  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  expres- 
sion of  alterations  to  the  language  of  the 
authorized  and  earlier  English  versions.' 
The  fifth  rule  limited  the  company's  power 
of  alterations  by  prescribing,  *■  To  make  or 
retain  no  change  in  the  text  on  the  second 
or  final  revision,  except  two-thirds  of  those 
present  approve  of  the  same.'  The  cautious 
spirit  of  the  resolutions,  and  the  advantage 
given  to  those  opposed  to  changes  by  the 
rule  which  required  two-thirds  of  a  majority 
in  order  to  effect  a  change,  created  an  appre- 
hension in  the  minds  of  some  who  were 
favourable  to  a  real  revision,  that  the  work 
would  be  timidly  and  incompletely  accom- 
plished, and  that  many  '  plain  and  clear 
errors '  would  reappear  in  the  new  version. 
This  is  a  fear  which  has  been  signally  disap- 
pointed. The  revisers  have  done  their  work 
with  thoroughness  and  with  courage.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  before  we  close 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  defects  of  the 
new  version,  arising  mainly  from  its  some- 
what rigid  spirit  of  scholarship,  natural 
enough  in  a  company  composed  mainly  of 
academical  clergymen ;  but  it  is  fortunate 
the  revisers  erred  on  this  side,  rather  than 
on  the  side  of  laxity  and  capricious  lawless- 
ness. One  of  their  number.  Dr.  Vance 
Smith,  in  an  article  in  ^  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
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tnry '  for  Jane,  finds  fault  with  certain  render- 
ings, and  appeals  to  a  future  revision  to  do 
justice  to  words  and  thoughts  which  have 
been  long  misrepresented,  ^to  the  sore  dis- 
credit with  many  thoughtful  minds  of  the 
Christian  gospel!'  If  the  revisers  had  set 
themselves  to  rehabilitate  the  Christian  gos- 
pel to  '  thoughtful  minds,'  or  had  sought  to 
work  out  any  special  crotchets  of  their  own, 
they  would  have  bitterly  disappointed  the 
great  expectations  formed  of  them.  Such  a 
revision  would  have  been  '  an  abomination,' 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Archdeacon  Deni- 
son,  in  the  sight  of  all  fair-minded  scholars 
who,  whatever  their  religious  views,  concur 
in  the  wish  to  give  to  Englishmen  a  true 
account  of  the  words  of  Christ  arid  of  his 
apostles.  We  shudder  to  think  what  might 
have  been  the  result  had  a  company  of 
revisers  come  together  at  Westminster  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  a  particular  set  of  views, 
whether  to  conserve  the  ideas  of  the  past,  or 
to  adapt  the  New  Testament  to  Dr.  Smith's 
'  thoughtful  minds.'  The  idea  almost  makes 
us  withdraw  our  wish  that  they  had  been 
somewhat  less  stern  in  their  adherence  to 
rigid  law  and  rule. 

The  revisers  have  done  their  work  without 
fear  and  without  favour.  With  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  Greek  text,  upon  grammars, 
lexicons,  and  concordances,  they  have  worked 
secundum  artem^  and  have  given  no  heed  to 
the  voices  on  one  side  or  on  the  other  which 
would  have  sought  to  draw  them  from  the 
paths  of  philological  integrity.  We  regret 
for  some  reasons  the  exclusive  devotion  of 
the  revisers  to  the  Greek  original,  and  their 
too  great  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  mother 
English  to  the  strict  requirements  of  the 
foreign  tongue.  It  would  have  been  better 
in  a  popular  translation  to  leave  some  shades 
of  meaning  unexpressed  rather  than  endanger 
the  obscurity  of  the  text  by  the  use  of  un- 
usual modes  of  expression  likely  to  perplex 
plain  readers. 

The  revisers  might  have  satisfied  them- 
selves with  translating  one  of  the  best  texts 
now  in  use.  They  acted  wisely  in  reserving 
to  themselves  full  liberty  to  select  whatever 
readings  approved  themselves  to  their  judg- 
ment A  company  which  contained  Dr. 
Scrivener,  Canon  Westcott,  and  Dr.  Hort, 
and  for  some  time,  we  believe.  Dr.  Tregelles, 
not  to  mention  other  most  competent  judges, 
formed  the  strongest  court  of  appeal  that 
ever  sat  in  Europe  on  the  question  of  the 
various  readings  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  text  which  they  adopted  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  University  presses,  and  the 
new  English  Textus  Beceptus  will  henceforth 
be  one  of  the  purest  and  best  in  existence. 
Its  similarity  to  the  text  of  the  beautiful 


text  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Hort  and  Dr.  Westcott, 
shows  the  leading  part  that  must  have  fallen 
to  these  scholars  in  the  determination  of 
this  fundamental  question.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  criticism  of 
the  text  of  the  revisers.  They  have,  as  in 
other  matters,  gone  by  a  somewhat  rigid 
rule,  and  allowed  the  authority  of  the 
few  old  MSS.  which  we  possess  to  be  not 
only  dominant  but  almost  tyrannous.  If 
a  rule  was  to  be  followed,  it  was,  of  course, 
the  safest  and  most  intelligible  to  follow 
A,  B,  C,  D,  K.  But  as  our  oldest  MSS. 
belong  to  the  fourth  century,  it  is  obvious 
that  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in  receiv- 
ing even  their  testimony.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  of  the  old  MSS.,  we 
cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  reading 
adopted  in  Rom.  v.  1.  The  English  reader 
will  find  that  the  changes  made  in  the  re- 
vised New  Testament  through  changes  of 
reading  are  not  very  numerous,  nor  usually 
important,  though  one  or  two  of  them  are 
very  interesting.  We  would  specially  call 
attention  to  Matt.  ix.  17,  Mark  ix.  22,  23, 
Heb.  iv.  2,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  1  John  iii.  1,  Rev. 
xvii.  8.*  The  comparatively  few  changes 
made  in  the  text,  and  their  slight  importance, 
is  an  example  of  a  conservative  result  com- 
ing from  what  was  once  looked  upon  as  a 
source  of  as  great  danger  to  the  Christian 
faith  as  the  higher  criticism  is  supposed  to 
be  at  present. 

As  was  to  be  anticipated  from  a  company 
of  translators  containing  eminent  historical 
critics,  every  effort  is  made  in  the  Revised 
Version  to  preserve  in  the  translation  what- 
ever serves  to  mark  to  the  English  reader  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written.  A  successful  in- 
stance of  this  is  their  uniform  retention  of 
the  definite  article  before  '  Christ'  Before 
His  resurrection  our  Lord  was  not  called 
Jesus  Christ,  but  Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  Christ  For  some  reason  the  definite 
article  was  sometimes  omitted  by  King 
James's  revisers.  Its  restoration  is  a  special 
advantage  in  Matt  ii.  5,  *•  He  enquired  of 
them  where  the  Christ  should  be  bom.'  In 
their  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  revisers  have  happily  pre- 
served to  the  English  reader  the  sense  that 
he  is  listening  to  a  voice  from  the  first 
century,  and  that  sacrifices  were  still  offered 
in  Jerusalem.  We  now  read  in  Heb. 
ix.  6,   'the  priests  go  in   continually  into 

*  A  very  clear  and  interesting  account  of 
these  changes  will  be  found  in  the  *  Companion 
to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English  New 
Testament/  by  Alex.  Roberts,  D.D.  (Oassell 
and  Co.) 
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the  first  tabernacle  accomplishing  the  ser- 
vices ;  but  into  the  second  the  high  priest 
alone,  once  in  the  year.'  Those  who  know 
Roman  history,  and  the  great  part  which 
the  Praetorian  guard  played  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire,  will  read  with  a  strange  interest 
the  revisers'  version  of  St  Paul's  words 
Phil.  i.  13,  'My  bonds  became  manifest  in 
Christ  throughout  the  whole  prsetorian 
guard.' 

The  revisers  have  made  an  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  historical  understanding  of 
New  Testament  times  by  their  removal  of 
the  misleading  'Grecians'  from  Acts  vi.  1 
and  the  substitution  of  'Grecian  Jews.' 
They  have,  of  course,  altered  the  utterly 
absurd  '  Easter '  of  Acts  xii.  4  into  '  Pass- 
over.' 

Another,  but  less  fortunate  attempt  to 
preserve  the  sense  of  the  time  when  the 
words  were  written,  is  the  change  made  in 
the  rendering  of  the  tenses  in  Matt  i.  22, 
Matt  xxi.  4,  xxvi.  66.  The  old  rendering 
was,  '  All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled.' The  revisers  render,  'ail  this  is 
come  to  pass.'  '  These  tenses,'  it  has  been 
said, '  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  earliest 
catechetical  narratives  of  the  gospel  history, 
when  the  narrator  was  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  unnatural  for  him 
to  say,  '  This  is  come  to  pass.'  We  fear  that 
the  retention  of  the  present  tense  will  simply 
confuse  the  English  reader,  and  make  him 
imagine  that  the  quotation  was  made  by  the 
speaker  and  not  by  the  evangelist,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  view  of  the  revisers.  In 
their  treatment  of  Old  Testament  names  the 
revisers  have  not  been  so  much  historical  critics 
1u  usual,  but  they  have  acted  most  wisely. 
The  great  religious  teachers  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant ought  assuredly  to  be  spoken  of  by 
their  old  Hebrew  names,  and  not  under  ugly 
Hellenistic  disguises.  Historical  justice,  as 
well  as  practical  convenience,  are  served  by 
superseaing  Esaias,  Jeremy,  and  Osee  by 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Hosea. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  appears 
as  the  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  As  it  is 
improbable  that  any  of  the  revisers  believe 
Paul  to  have  written  it,  we  might  have  an- 
ticipated that  they  would  have  removed  a 
title  resting  upon  no  authority.  They  say 
honestly  in  their  preface  that  they  have 
'deemed  it  best  to  leave  unchanged  the 
titles.'  Had  they  removed  the  name  of  St 
Paul,  it  would  certainly  have  been  difficult 
to  fill  the  vacant  space.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  suitable  to  head  it, '  the  Epistle  of 
an  Anonymous  Man ; '  but  we  know  as  little 
about  the  authorship  as  did  Origen,  who  de- 
clared that  the  name  of  the  author  was 
known  to  God  alone.    The  clever  guess  of 


Luther  that  Apollos  was  the  author  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  a  text  founded 
upon  historical  authorities. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  com- 
pany have  not  revised  the  '  heading  of  chap- 
ters and  pages,'  as  they  were  directed  by 
rule  1st  They  abstained  from  doing  so, 
they  say,  because  such  a  revision  'would 
have  involved  so  much  of  indirect,  and  in- 
deed frequently  of  direct  interpretation.' 
The  necessary  work  of  making  these  head- 
ings could  not  possibly  have  been  commit- 
ted to  better  hands  than  that  of  revisers  who 
have  shown  themselves  throughout  the  work 
both  painstaking  and  eminently  impartial 
We  trust  that  they  will  supply  the  defi- 
ciency in  future  editions. 

A  very  persistent  attempt  has  been  made 
throughout  the  revision  to  amend  the  ren- 
dering of  the  tenses.  It  has  been  long  a 
common  complaint  against  the  former  trana- 
lators  that  they  were  careless  in  this  matter. 
Until  recent  times  all  writers  on  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  were  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  themselves  constant- 
ly indulged  in  an  interchange  of  tenses,  and 
violated  the  rules  of  classical  Greek.  It  has 
been  shown  by  later  grammarians  that  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  at  all  events,  to  the 
extent  alleged,  although  Winer  carried  hia 
opposition  to  the  old  view  too  far.  The  re- 
visers evidently  entered  upon  their  work  de- 
termined to  reform  the  rendering  of  the 
tenses;  but  they  have  sometimes  found 
them  too  hard  for  them,  and  in  reading  the 
results  of  the  amendment,  one  is  disposed 
to  think  that  King  James's  revisers  possibly 
attempted  so  little  not  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  force  of  Greek  tenses,  bat 
because  they  felt  they  could  not  be  imitated 
in  English  without  harshness  and  obscurity. 
An  American  writer  on  the  English  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Marsh,  made  the  remark,  about 
the  Gospel  of  John  as  revised  by  ^re  Eng* 
lish  clergymen,  'that  an  American  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  tenses  are  coming 
to  have  in  England  a  force  which  they  have 
not  now  in  this  countnr*  and  never  hereto- 
fore have  had  in  English  literature.'  The 
sarcasm  might  be  repeated  regarding  some 
of  the  tense-renderings  in  the  new  version. 

Certain  of  the  changes  made  by  the  re- 
visers in  rendering  the  tenses  were  needful, 
and  will  be  felt  to  make  the  sense  clearer. 
Such  a  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  render- 
ing of  Luke  i.  50,  where  the  old  versioB 
renders,  'They  called  him  Zacharias,  after 
the  name  of  his  father.'  The  revisera  have 
changed  this  into, '  They  would  have  called 
him  Zacharias  after  the  name  of  his  father.' 
It  is  in  the  rendering  of  aorista  and  perfeeta 
that  King  James's  revisen  are  alleged  to 
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have  shown  most  carelessness.  They  have 
sometimes  decidedly  obscured  the  meaning 
of  St  Paul)  through  rendering  his  aorists 
which  were  designed  to  denote  a  past  event 
with  the  perfect  which  has  a  present  refe- 
rence. Rom.  vL  1  sqq.,  2  Cor.  v.  15,  are 
examples  of  a  great  improvement  made  by 
the  revisers,  who  have  given  to  the  aorists 
their  proper  meaning,  and  brought  out  that 
Paul  regarded  the  great  change  from  sin  to 
righteousness  as  having  been  realized  in  a 
definite  act  of  the  past 

The  revisers  seem  to  have  been  reluctant 
to  admit  that  perfects  are  ever  used  in  the 
New  Testament  with  a  purely  aoristic  force, 
or  that  an  aorist  may  stand  for  a  perfect 
To  evade  the  necessity  of  admitting  the 
former,  they  render  Rev.  v.  7,  *  He  came 
and  he  taketh  {itXtjcpev)  out  of  the  hand 
of  him  that  sat  on  the  throne.'  And  again 
Rev.  viii.  5,  '  And  the  angel  taketh 
{€tXfjq}6y) ;  and  he  filled  it  {iyepLiaev) 
with  the  fire  of  the  altar.'  In  Heb.  xL  28 
they  have  not  ventured  to  render,  *•  By  faith 
he  hath  kept  the  passover,'  although  they 
place  *  hath  made '  on  the  margin.  In 
2  Cor.  xL  25  they  preserve  *  have  I  been  '  of 
the  authorized  version. 

It  has  been  denied  that  the  aorist  ever 
stands  for  the  perfect  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  it  is  difScult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  certain  cases  it  does.  The 
explanation  of  Buttmann  is  satisfactory — 

Inasmuch  (he  writes)  as  the  relation  of  time 
expressed  by  the  present  is  compounded,  as  it 
were,  of  that  of  the  aorist  or  that  of  the 
present — the  action  having  its  be&fiDniDg  in 
the  past  (aorist),  but  extending  either  itself 
or  in  its  effects  down  to  the  time  being  (pres- 
-ent) — in*cases  where  the  aorist  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  perfect  we  must  take  this  view 
of  the  matter:  that  the  aorist  was  not  in- 
tended to  express  both  relations  of  the  perfect 
-at  once,  but  that  the  writer  for  the  moment 
withdraws  from  the  present  and  places  him- 
self in  the  past,  consequently  in  the  position 
of  a  narrator.  This  position  is  uniformly  the 
most  natural  for  the  act  of  composition ;  and 
from  it  there  results  of  itself,  if  not  a  posi- 
tive aversion  to  the  perfect,  yet  a  greater 
preference  for  the  aorist.  The  continuance 
of  the  action,  therefore,  and  its  working  down 
to  the  present  time,  resides,  not  indeed  in 
the  tense,  but  in  the  connection;  and  the 
necessary  insertion  of  this  relation  is  left  in 
any  case  to  the  hearer. 

As  examples  of  this,  Buttmann  cites  Heb. 
^ii.  1,  where  however  the  revisers  translate, 
'We  have  such  a  high  priest,  who  sat 
•down.'  And  Matt  xxiii.  2,  where  the  re- 
visers render, '  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
«it  {exadiaay)  on  Moses'  seat'  The  re- 
visers have  been  uniformly  desirous  to  em- 


ploy the  present  with  the  future  force  when 
they  have  found  it  in  the  Greek.  The  old 
translators  did  so  when  they  thought  fit, 
as  in  I  Cor.  xv.  32, '  Let  ua  eat  and  drink 
for  to-morrow  we  die,'  but  they  employed 
the  future  when  it  seemed  more  clear  and 
fitting.  The  following  from  the  new  ver- 
sion are  not  improvements:   John  xiv.  3, 

*  If  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  come 
again ; '  Rev.  ii.  22,  ^  Behold  I  do  cast  her 
into  a  bed.' 

The  complaint  is  as  old  as  Bentley  that 
the  English  translators  of  the  Bible  did  not 
pay  sufficient  regard  to  the  force  of  the 
Greek  article,  and  that  they  omitted  it  when 
it  ought  to  have  been  expressed.  It  has 
been  often  restored  by  the  revisers;  we 
think  too  often.  They  have  rendered  Matt 
vi.  25,  ^  Is  not  the  life  more  than  the  food, 
and  the  body  than  the  raiment'  In  Matt 
viii.  12,  ^  There  shall  be  the  weeping  and 
the  gnashing  of  teeth.'  In  some  cases  we 
are  at  a  loss  what  meaning  the  revisers  at- 
tached to  the  article  which  they  have  re- 
stored, and  we  are  tempted  to  suppose  that 
it  was  some  occult  reference  which  the  plan 
of  their  marginal  notes  prevented  them 
from  expressing.  This  is  possible,  for  we 
find  in  the  revised  version  the  rendering 
Heb.  xi.  10, '  He  looked  for  the  city  that 
hath  the  foundations.'  We  always  regarded 
this  as  a  simple  contrast  between  an  esta- 
blished city  and  a  movable  tent  Dr.  Light- 
•foot,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  'the 
revisers,  in  his  excellent  book  '  On  a  Fresh 
Revision  of  the  New  Testament,'  thus 
writes — 

A  definite  image  here  rises  before  the 
sacred  writer^s  mind  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
such  as  it  is  described  in   the  Apocalypse, 

*  The  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations, 
and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  the  Lamb  (chap.  xxi.  14).  The  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  city  were  garnished 
with  all  manner  of  precious  stones  ^  (chap, 
xxi.  19  sq.)  But  in  our  version  the  words 
are  robbed  of  their  meaning,  and  Abraham  is 
made  to  look  for  '  a  city  that  hath  founda- 
tions^— a  senseless  expression,  for  no  city  is 
without  them. 

In  Acts  ix.  2  and  elsewhere  the  gospel 
is  called  Hhe  way,'  an  expression  which 
needs  no  special  explanation,  as  it  was  a 
most  natural  expression  for  Hebrews  to  ap- 
ply to  their  new  *  walk '  or  manner  of  serv- 
ing God.  But  .Dr.  Lightfoot  finds  the 
explanation  of  it  in  our  Lford's  word,  John 
xiv.  5,  6,  *I  am  the  way.'  *The  gospel,' 
he  says,  '  is  Christ  and  Christ  only.'  Both 
interpretations  seem  curiously  fanciful,  and 
unlike  the  usual  sobriety  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
thinking. 
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There  is  one  part  of  the  revision  work 
which  has  already  provoked  a  ^ood  deal  of 
discussion,  and  which  is  likely  to  snpply 
speakers  and  writers  of  a  certain  class  with 
a  sohject  for  some  time  to  come.  We  refer 
to  their  employment  of  Hades,  their  ren- 
dering of  Gkhenna,  and  their  substitution 
of  *  the  evil  one '  for  *  evil '  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  One  of  their  number,  Dr.  Vance 
Smith,  in  an  article  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  blames  his  fellow  revisers  with  some 
asperity  for  their  use  of  the  word  hell,  be- 
cause such  a  rendering  recalls  'the  long 
descended  notions  of  the  darkest  ages  of 
mediffival  superstition.'  But  introduction 
of  polemical  heat  into  this  discussion  is 
needless.  The  revisers  were  neither  called 
upon  to  defend  traditional  beliefs  nor  to 
explode  superstitions,  but  to  translate.  Dr. 
Vance  Smith  approves  of  the  word  Hades 
being  left,  as  it  is  in  the  revision,  untrans- 
lated. 'This  treatment  of  the  word,'  he 
says,  '  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  proper  name,  is 
correct'  Hades  need  no  more  have  been 
treated  as  a  proper  name  than  Ouranos; 
and  although  the  revisers  may  have  acted 
wisely  in  leaving  it  untranslated,  such  a  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  a  translator  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a  confession 
of  impotence  than  as  a  triumph  of  his  art 
By  leaving  Hades  untranslated — and  Dr. 
Smith  thinks  they  should  have  left  Gehenna 
untranslated — they  have  done  nothing  to 
help  those  who  feel  in  difficulty.  These 
mysterious  words  on  the  page  and  margin 
of  the  Bible  must  have  a  meaning,  and 
teachers  of  the  young  and  uninstructed  will 
assuredly  be  asked  to  unfold  it  One  effect 
of  leaving  Hades  untranslated  will  be  to 
show  clearly  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  it 
as  a  colourless  term  for  the  unseen  world. 
Although  it  has  not  the  revolting  associa- 
tions of  the  word  Gehenna,  it  assuredly 
often  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  loss,  of  de- 
feat, and  of  Divine  displeasure.  If  not, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  Acts  ii.  26:  'My 
flesh  shall  dwell  in  hope ;  because  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades '  ?  Unless  the 
idea  of  judgment  is  connected  with  Hades, 
what  significance  is  there  in  the  words  of 
our  Lford,  Matt  xi.  23 :  '  Thou  Capernaum, 
shalt  thou  be  exalted  into  heaven  f  thou  sbalt 
go  down  into  Hades '  ? 

With  regard  to  the  already  famous  ren- 
dering of  the  revisers  of  Matt  vi.  13  and 
Luke  xi.  4,  *  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  One,' 
we  confess  we  share  in  the  general  regret 
that  they  felt  it  needful  to  adopt  this  render- 
ing, although  it  is  absurd  to  inveigh  against 
the  translation  of  upright  scholars  in  the 
spirit  of  excited  partisanship.  In  our  judg- 
ment it  is  a  case  in  which  they  might  have  ' 


permitted  the  old  tranalaiion  to  remain,  even 
although  they  were  not  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce nnhesitatinffly  in  its  favour.  It  is 
not  'a  plain  and  clear  error.'  The  neuter 
TO  TCorrfpov  is  used  at  least  twice  in  the- 
New  Testament  for  evil  in  the  sense  of 
moral  wickedness  (Luke  vl.  45,  and  Rom.. 
xii.  9),  and  this  makes  the  retention  of  the- 
old  rendering  at  all  events  possible  on  the 
ground  of  usage.  The  use  of  the  preposi- 
tion ctTCO  rather  than  ex,  on  which  some 
have  relied  as  establishing  the  personal 
reference,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  is 
frequently  used  by  Hellenistic  writers  where 
the  native  Greeks  would  have  preferred  ex^ 
Meyer,  who  is  a  philological  dogmatist,  an^ 
is  disposed  whenever  possible  to  press  philo- 
logical considerations  as  conclusive,  does  not 
venture  to  do  so  here.  He  translates  in  the 
same  way  as  the  revisers,  but  adds,  WoO 
Ttorrfpov  may  be  neuter  (Augustine,  Luther 
— see,  however,  Catech.  Maj.  pp.  862,  f. — 
Tholuck,  Ewald,  Lange,  Bleek,  Eanphausen) 
as  well  as  masculine  (TertuUian,  Origen,  ana 
Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Erasmus,  Beza, 
Maldonatus,  Einnoel,  Fritzsche,  Olshansen, 
Ebrard,  Eeim,  Hilgenfeld,  Hanne).  In  the 
former  case,  it  would  not  mean  'evil'  in 
general,  but,  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment use  of  novTfpo?.  as  well  as  the  con- 
text, moral  wickedness  (Rom.  xii.  9).  How- 
ever, it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  concrete 
graphic  manner  of  view  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Matt  V.  37;  xiii.  19;  John  xvii.  15;. 
1  John  ii.  13;  iii.  8,  12;  Rom.  zvi.  20;. 
Eph.  vi.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iiL  32)  to  prefer  the 
masculine  as  meaning  the  devil.' 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  masculine  rendering  by  the 
Greek  fathers,  who,  it  is  said,  mdst  have 
known  the  force  of  their  own  language. 
However  weighty  their  authority,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  settle  the  matter,  especially  aa 
they  were  disposed,  to  find  references  to  the 
devil  where  no  modern  scholar  would  find 
such.  Thus  some  of  them  find  such  a  refe* 
rence  in  Matt  v.  25,  'Agree  with  thine  ad- 
versary quickly.' 

Although  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
visers might  have  left  the  venerable  and 
familiar  words  untouched,  we  are  at  loss  to 
see  why  so  much  heat  should  be  transported 
into  the  discussion.  The  neuter  rendering 
settles  nothing.  If  any  one  has  a  doubt 
whether  Christ  and  His  apostles  spoke  of  a 
prince  of  evil,  half  an  hour's  examination  of 
the  New  Testament  will  convince  him  that 
they  did.  Those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  must  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
Christ  and  His  apostles  shared  in  a  ground- 
less contemporary  belief.  If  those  who  deny 
this  and  similar  doctrines  would  frankly  take 
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this  ground,  we  slionld  be  saved  from  many 
disingenuoas  and  forced  interpretations  of 
Scripture. 

In  one  important  particular  the  revisers  of 
1881  have  taken  a  different  coarse  from  the 
revisers  of  1611.  They  have  taken  partica- 
lar  pains  throughout  the  entire  work  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  of  renderings  and  to  trans- 
late a  Greek  word  wherever  it  occurs  by  the 
same  English  word ;  and  a  great  number  of 
the  changes  which  we  find  in  the  revised 
version  owe  their  origin  to  this  attempt  to 
secure  uniformity.  These  are  the  altera- 
tions which  are  described  in  the  preface  as 
'necessary  by  consequence.'  It  is  curious 
to  note  the  direct  antagonism  in  which  the 
present  revisers  stand  to  their  predecessors  in 
this  matter,  who  defended  the  liberty  which 
they  took  in  the  following  half-serious,  half- 
humorous  strain.  It  occurs  in  their  pre- 
face, a  document  which  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  it  is,  and  deserved  to  have  been 
retained  in  our  Bibles  rather  than  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  king — 

Another  thing  we  think  good  to  admonish 
thee  of,  gentle  Reader,  that  we  have  not  tied 
ourselves  to  an  unifonnity  of  phrasing,  or  to 
an  identity  of  words,  as  some  peradventure 
would  wish  that  we  had  done,  because,  they 
observe,  that  some  learned  men  have  been  as 
eiact  as  they  could  that  way.  Truly,  that  we 
might  not  vary  from  the  sense  of  that  we  had 
translated  before,  if  the  word  signified  the 
same  thing  in  both  places,  (for  there  be  some 
words  that  be  not  of  the  same  sense  every 
where),  we  were  especially  careful,  and  made  a 
conscience,  accordmg  to  our  duty.  But  that 
we  should  express  the  same  notion  in  the  same 
particular  word ;  as  for  example,  if  we  trans- 
late the  Hebrew  or  Greek  word  once  by  pur- 
poMy  never  to  call  it  intent;  if  one  where  jintr- 
neying^  never  travelling;  if  one  where  Mnh^ 
never  suppose;  if  one  where  pain^  never  ctcJie; 
if  one  where  j(?y,  never  gladness;  and  thus  to 
mince  the  matter,  we  thought  to  savour  more 
of  curiosity  than  wisdom,  and  that  rather  it 
would  breed  scorn  in  the  atheist,  than  bring 

Srofit  to  the  godly  reader.  For  is  the  king- 
om  of  God  become  words  or  syllables?  Why 
should  we  be  in  bondage  to  them,  if  we  may 
be  free?  Use  one  precisely,  when  we  may  uise 
another  no  less  fit  as  commodiously?  A  godly 
father  in  the  primitive  time  showed  himself 
greatly  moved,  that  one  of  new-fangledness 
called  xpappdrovy  dxi^TCovi,  though  the 
difference  be  little  or  none;  and  another  re- 
porteth,  that  he  was  much  abused  for  turning 
curcurbita  (to  which  rendering  the  people  had 
been  used)  into  hedera.  Now  if  this  happens 
in  better  times,  and  upon  so  small  occasions, 
we  might  justly  fear  hard  censure,  if  gene- 
rally we  should  make  verbal  and  unnecessary 
changes.  We  might  also  be  charged  (by 
scoffers)  with  some  unequal  dealing  towards 


a  ^at  number  of  good  English  words.    For 
as  it  is  written  of  a  certain  great  Philosopher, 
that  he  should  say,  that  those  logs  were  happy 
that  were  made  images  to  be  worshipped^, 
for  their  fellows,  as  good  as  they,  lay  for 
blocks  behind  the  fire :  so  if  we  should  say,  aa 
it  were,  unto  certain  words,  Stand  up  higher, 
have  a  place  in  the  Bible  always ;  and  to  oth- 
ers of  like  quality.  Get  you  hence,  be  banished) 
for  ever;   we  might  be  taxed  peradventure 
with  St.  James's  words,  namely,  to  be  partial^ 
in  ourselves,  and  jud^s  of  evil  thoughts. 
Add  hereunto,  that  niceness  in  words  was- 
always  counted  the  next  step  to  trifling ;  and 
so  was  to  be  curious  about  names  too;  also- 
that  we  cannot  follow  a  better  pattern  for- 
elocution  than  God  Himself;   therefore  He 
using  divers  words  in  His  holy  writ,   and 
indifferently  for  one  thing  in  nature;  we,  if 
we  will  not  be  superstitious,  may  use  the  same 
liberty  in  our  English  versions  out  of  ffebreur 
and  Oreek,  for  that  copy  or  store  that  He  hathi 
given  us. 

It  is  possible  that  the  varieties  of  render- 
ings  adopted  by  the  older  company  were 
owing,  to  some  extent,  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  divided  into  six  different 
companies  meeting  in  three  different  towns,, 
and  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  conferring  to- 
gether. But  this  does  not  explain  the 
various  renderings  found  in  the  same  page, 
and  their  own  words  show  that  they  regarded 
these  variations  as  literary  beauties  and  not 
as  blemishes.  As  any  one  will  anticipate, 
who  is  familiar  with  modern  exegetical  lit- 
erature, the  revisers  regarded  this  levity  in 
choice  of  words  as  a  fault  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  and  they  put  themselves  to  the  most 
elaborate  pains  to  rectify  it.  Professor 
Newth  has  described  their  proceedings  in 
his  interesting  *  Lectures  on  Revision.' 

'  Although  the  company  had  endeavoured 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  work  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  the  idiom  of  the  English 
language  permitted,  uniformity  in  the  ren* 
dering  of  the  same  Greek  word,  it  had  not 
been  possible,  when  dealing  with  each  pas- 
sage separately,  to  keep  in  view  all  the  other 
passages  in  which  any  particular  word  might 
be  found.  It  was  therefore  felt  to  be  de- 
sirable to  reconsider  the  revised  version  with 
exclusive  reference  to  this  single  point ;  and 
the  pages  of  a  Greek  concordance  were  as- 
signed in  equal  portions  to  different  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  who  each  undertook 
to  examine  every  passage  in  which  the 
words  falling  to  his  share  might  occur,  and 
to  mark  if  in  any  case  unnecessary  varia- 
tions in  the  English  had  either  been  intro- 
duced or  retained.  The  passages  so  noted 
were  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  as- 
sembled company,  and  the  question  was  in 
each  case  considered  whether,  without  any 
injury  to  the  sense,  the  rendering  of  the 
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TTord  ander  review  might  be  hftrmonized 
with  that  found  in  other  places.'  * 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  thorough. 
First,  the  great  drag  net  of  the  company 
•catches  the  larger  fish ;  and  afterwards  each 
member  arms  himself  with  a  small  net,  and 
the  whole  pond  is  so  completely  netted  that 
not  a  single  minnow  is  permitted  to  escape. 
It  may  seem  ungracious  to  find  fault  with 
those  who  laboured  with  such  conscientious 
zeal  in  the  public  service,  but  we  cannot 
help  regarding  this  attempt  at  uniform  ren- 
dering as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
literary  faults  of  the  version.  King  James's 
revisers,  by  holding  themselves  free  to  use 
whatever  word  seemed  most  suitable  to  the 
English  context,  or  which  sounded  best,  gave 
themselves  a  great  advantage,  of  which  their 
version  bears  clear  marks.  They  produced 
the  most  beautiful  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  existence ;  a  translation  which  sur- 
passes the  original ;  for,  although  the  style 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  has  beauties, 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  it  holds  the  place 
iimong  Greek  books  which  the  English  New 
Testament  holds  among  English  books. 
The  revisers,  by  depriving  themselves  of  the 
liberty  which  their  predecessors  enjoyed, 
have  done  something  to  mar  the  literary 
beauties  of  the  work. 

There  are  certeinly  not  a  few  instances  in 
which  the  harmonizing  hand  of  the  new  re- 
visers is  felt  to  be  an  advantage.  St.  Paul 
•especially,  among  the  New  Testament 
writers,  frequently  used  a  word,  or  a  class 
of  words,  with  persistence  through  several 
sentences,  because  he  wished  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  to  give  emphasis  to  certain 
ideas.  When  at  all  possible,  the  translator 
ought  to  bring  this  out  in  the  translation. 
In  the  following  passages  the  revisers  have 
harmonized  with  advantage  the  language  of 
the  authorized  version — 

Col.  ii.  9 :  « In  him  dwelleth  all  thte  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  in  him  ye 
are  made  full.' 

Rom.  vii. :  *  I  had  not  known  sin,  except 
through  the  law  ;  for  1  had  not  known  co- 
veting, except  that  the  law  had  said,  thou 
shalt  not  covet;  hot  sin,  finding  occasion, 
wrought  in  me  through  the  commandment 
•II  manner  of  coveting.' 

2  Cor.  i.  5-7 :  '  As  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  unto  us,  even  so  our  comfort  also 
aboundeth  through  Christ  But  whether  we 
be  afflicted,  it  is  for  our  comfort  and  salva- 
tion ;  or  whether  we  be  comforted,  it  it  for 
our  comfort,  which  worketh  in  the  patient 
enduring  of  the  same  sufferings  which  we 
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also  suffer ;  and  our  hope  for  you  is  stead- 
fast; knowing  that  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
the  sufferings,  so  also  are  ye  of  the  com- 
fort' 

A  comparison  of  the  above  passages  with 
the  Greek  and  with  the  authorized  version 
will  show  that  the  apostle  is  better  repre- 
sented in  the  new  version  than  in  the  old. 
It  is  not  of  such  changes  we  complain,  but 
of  changes  by  which  familiar  and  well-fitting 
words  have  been  displaced  to  make  room 
for  words  which  do  not  fit  well  at  all,  in 
compliance  with  the  anxious  desire  for  uni- 
formity. To  give  an  example,  the  words  of 
Simeon,  Luke  iL  32,  part  of  the  Nunc  dimit- 
tis,  and  having  therefore  a  special  claim  to 
consideration,  are  altered  into,  *  A  light  for 
revelation  to  the  Gentiles.'  This  is  not  a 
whit  more  faithful  than  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  authorized  version, '  A  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,'  a  rendering  which  came  from 
Tyndale,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by 
every  version  with  the  exception  of  the 
Reims'  version,  which  has  the  same  render- 
ing as  the  revisers.  The  object  of  the 
change  was  to  translate  anoHaXv^n?  by 
revelation,  because  it  is  elsewhere  so  ren- 
dered. 

Another  instance  of  the  needless  spoiling 
of  the  authorized  version  is  to  be  found  in 
the  new  rendering  of  1  Peter  ii.  4,  which  is 
doubly  injured  by  the  rejection  of  the  *  harm- 
less archaism'  *  disallowed,'  and  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  '  elect '  for  '  chosen.'  The  old 
version  runs,  '  To  whom,  coming  'as  unto  a 
living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but 
chosen  of  God,  and  precious.'  For  this  the 
new,  but  here  we  think  the  inferior,  version 
substitutes,  *Unto  whom  coming,  a  living 
stone,  rejected  indeed  of  men,  but  with  God 
elect,  precious.' 

At  the  root  of  this  wish  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  rendering,  there  is  the  erroneous 
notion  that  the  New  Testament  writers,  who 
wrote  in  popular  speech  and  for  the  people, 
had  given  to  their  language  that  exactness 
of  phraseology,  and  had  observed  the  strict 
adherence  to  the  same  word,  when  speaking 
of  the  same  thing,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
writers.  This  idea,  which  some  modem 
commentators  have  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  sadly  to  injure  the  freedom  and 
naturalness  of  the  New  Testament  speech^ 
has  evidently  influenced  the  revisers. 

Matt  xviii.  3  appears  in  the  revised  ver- 
sion as,  ^  Except  ye  turn  and  become  as  \\\r 
tie  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven!'  Although  the 
word  'converted '  has  become  unfortunately 
too  much  specialized  in  our  religious  phraae- 
oJ<>Sy»  ^^  teems  doubtful  wisdom  to  abandon 
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a  word  whicli  has  so  much  moral  meaning 
and  impresBiveness  for  the  unimpressive 
word  *  turn.'  '  Repentance '  might  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason.  Like  every 
one  else,  we  regret  to  lose '  charity '  from  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  1st  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Rightly  or  wrongly  it  got  a  place 
there,  and  by  means  of  its  place  has  gained 
•a  position  in  English  literature  and  in  the 
affections  of  Englishmen  from  which  it  can- 
not be  dislodged.  We  are  glad  that  the  re- 
visers have  not  removed  the  word  ^  Com- 
forter' from  the  14th  chapter  of  St  John, 
although  they  have  rightly  placed  the  more 
accurate  renderings,  Advocate  and  Helper, 
on  the  margin.* 

The  revisers  occasionally  manifest  a  cer- 
tain helplessness  in  finding  a  well-fitting  ex- 
pression to  supersede  anything  that  is  amiss 
in  the  old  version.  Their  English  resources 
seem  to  have  been  less  considerable  than 
their  Greek ;  but  this  should  hardly  have 
been  so  as  the  translations  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol,  and  of  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Brod- 
ripp,  show  that  the  art  of  translation  is  not 
a  lost  art  in  England.  Perhaps  the  fitting 
word  and  felicitous  expression  occur  less 
readily  to  the  large  company  than  to  the 
solitary  student,  although  a  large  company 
make  good  critics.  It  was  a  sagacious  say- 
ing of  Purvey,  in  his  'Prologue  to  the 
Wycliffite  Bible,'  that  one  should  translate 
*  as  clearly  as  he  could  to  the  sentence,  and 
have  many  good  fellows  and  cunning  at  the 
correcting  of  the  translation.'  To  give  one 
or  two  illustrations  of  what  we  mean,  John 
i.  30,  *  A  man  which  is  preferred  before  me ' 
is  perhaps  a  paraphrase,  but  is  better  than 
the  helpless  and  almost  unmeaning  literal- 
ism, *  A  man  which  is  become  before  me.' 
The  familiar  passage,  John  v.  35,  *  He  was 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light,' gives  place 
to,  *  He  was  the  lamp  that  burneth  and 
shineth.'  Professor  Newth  probably  gives 
the  reason  of  revisers  for  making  the  change 
when  he  writes :  '  It  gives  an  entirely  wrong 
impression  of  the  passage.  As  thus  read  it 
acts  forth  the  pre-eminence  of  John,  whereas 
its  true  import  is  to  emphasize  the  subor- 
•dinate  nature  of  his  office  and  work.  Christ, 
as  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  gospel, 
was  **  the  light."  In  comparison  with  Him, 
John  was  a  lamp  which,  in  order  that  it  may 
give  light,  must  first  be  kindled  from  some 
other  source.  He  was  the  lamp  which  is 
kindled,  and  (so)  shineth.'  But  will  the 
English  reader  gather  all  this  from  the  lame 

*  Comforter  has  in  its  derivation  the  meaning 
of  Strengthener.    This  is  the  meaning  of  eon- 
foTtans  in  the  vulgate,  and  this  was.  perhaps, 
the  meaning  attached  to  Comforter  by  the  re- 
visers of  1611. 


and  ungainly  literalism  of  the  revisers? 
'The  fulness'  of  Col.  i.  19  will  hardly  sug- 
gest to  the  English  reader  what  the  revisers 
mean  it  shall. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  revisers  through- 
out has  been  a  want  of  popular  sympathies 
and  of  a  sufficiently  quick  perception  of 
what  would  not  perplex  plain  people.  A 
certain  want  of  tenderness  to  the  subtle 
rhythm  and  beautiful  cadences  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  a  forgetfulness  that  a  slight 
change  may  spoil  an  entire  sentence,  may 
be  also  noted.  This  may  be  partly  imagina- 
tion on  our  own  part,  and  may  arise  from 
the  familiarity  of  our  ear  with  the  former 
version.  If  the  very  excellent  revision  of 
the  Westminster  revisers  were  now  to  be 
handed  over,  first,  to  a  committee  of  sensi- 
ble country  ministers,  who  would  point  out 
what  expressions  are  likely  to  perplex  the 
*  plough  boys '  for  whom  Tyndale  wrote  his 
New  Testament,  and  were  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  pure  men  of  let- 
ters for  their  suggestions,  we  should  proba- 
bly get  a  perfect  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  critical  paper 
to  avoid  dwelling  mainly  on  the  demerits 
rather  than  on  the  merits  of  a  book.  Our 
business  here  has  been  criticism  and  not 
panegyric,  and  we  have  said  little  of  nume- 
rous improvements  made  by  the  revisers ; 
but  we  cannot  close  without  again  express- 
ing our  sense  of  the  high  value  of  this  ver- 
sion, which  is  an  honour  to  the  scholarship 
of  our  time,  and  a  gift  of  real  value  to  the 
Christian  Church.  The  marginal  notes  will 
be  found  to  be  a  mine  of  information,  and 
will  be  helpful  to  the  student  of  the  Greek 
Testament  as  well  as  to  the  English  reader. 
Whether  this  revision  becomes,  as  its  prede- 
cessor did,  the  New  Testament  of  England 
for  a  long  period,  or  is  soon  superseded  by 
another,  we  feel  sure  that  the  English  New 
Testament  will  always  continue  to  bear  many 
marks  of  the  painstaking  hand  of  the  revi- 
sers of  1881.  JOHN    OIBB. 


Art.  VI. — The  French  Republic. 

(1)  Restauration  de  la  Legitimite  et  de  see 
Alliis.     Par  R  LittrA.     Paris,  1873. 

(2)  Origine  et  Chute  du  Second  Empire. 
Par  JuLBS  Simon.     Paris,  1 874. 

(3)  Oouvemement  de  la  Difenee  Nationale, 
Par  JuLBS  Favre.     Paris,  1875. 

(4)  Grandeur  mi  DSclin  de  la  France. 
Questions  des  annies  1874  et  1875.  Par 
Emilb  de  GiRARDiN.     Paris,  1876. 
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(5)  VElu  du  IX*  ArrondiatemenL  Ques- 
tiana  dePannSe  1877.  Far  £milb  de  6i- 
RARDiN.     Paris,  1876. 

^  GuiDXD  by  Providence  more  viflibly  than 
any  other  nation,  France  has  been  specially 
chosen  to  resolve  revolutionary  qaestions. 
France  is  that  sacred  mount  whence  the  Eter- 
nal issues  in  thuuder  His  commands  to  the 
world :  France  is  the  Sinai  of  Providence.'  * 
In  this  sublime  flight  of  grandiloquence, 
reaching  almost  to  the  ridiculous,  there  is 
claimed  for  France,  not  only  the  foremost 
place  in  the  agitation  of  revolutionary  ques- 
tions, but — ^inferentially  at  least — a  decisive 
influence  in  moulding  those  great  changes 
which  are  acknowledged  as  epochs  in  Euro- 
pean progress.  The  Tatter  assumption  may 
be  questioned,  but  the  former,  so  far  from 
being  an  empty  boast,  may  fairly  claim  to 
rest  upon  a  basis  of  facts  stretching  over  a 
century  of  history. 

Countless  have  been  the  attempts  to  de- 
scribe and  criticize  the  political  convulsions 
of  that  century.  However  dissimilar  in 
character,  they  at  least  present  us  with  many 
unquestionable  conclusions  of  a  broad,  gen- 
eral character.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
Revolution  of  1780  was  a  natural  product  of 
the  unbridled  and  ruinous  despotism  con- 
summated by  Louis  Quatorze,  and  of  that 
despicable  government  which,  in  the  name 
of  Louis  Quinze,  trampled  upon  the  honour 
and  interests  of  France.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  Revolution,  swayed  by  political  ig- 
norance and  a  motley  host  of  passions, 
though  fully  capable  of  destroyinff  institu- 
tions which  had  cost  ages  to  build  up,  had 
no  capacity,  or  even  settled  desire,  to  con- 
struct a  stable  government;  and  that  the 
rapidly  succeeding  violent  changes  which 
were  imparted  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the 
Republic  were  infallibly  hurrying  her  into  the 
arms  of  a  military  dictator.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  First  Empire  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  selfish  and  sanguinary  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  by  the  rapidly  exhaustive  ac- 
tion of  a  pitiless  conscription,  and  by  the 
intolerable  weight  of  the  material  burdens 
heaped  upon  an  infatuated  nation.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  Restoration  was  com- 
promised by  its  most  ardent  friends — that 
•Legitimacy  ruined  the  legitimate  mon- 
archy.* It  has  been  shown  that  Louis 
Philippe,  wilfully  blind  to  the  limited  na- 
ture of  the  power  he  had  been  able  to 
snatch  from  the  Revolution  of  the  Barri- 
cades, spent  eighteen  years  in  a  hazardous 
pursuit  of  personal  government       It  has 


•  •  La  Revolution  et  TOrdre  Chretien.'    Par 
Auguste  Nicolas.    Paris,  1878. 


been  shown  that    the    Second    Republic, 
assailed  from  its  birth  by  the  vague   bat 
profoundly    agitating  forces  of  socialism, 
proved  to  be  a  mere  stormy  transition  from 
a  liberal  government  amenable  to  parlia- 
mentary control,  to  a  democratic  despotism 
founded  upon  what  was  termed  a  piSlneciie^ 
that    is    to    say,   upon    universal   suffrage 
manipulated  and  directed  by  a  single  wUL 
The  Second  Empire,  like  the  First, '  began 
with  a  crime  and  ended  with  an  invasion.'   It 
derived  its  chief  support  from  the  peasantry,, 
who  feared  the  old  Monarchy  because  it 
seemed  to  foreshadow  the  revival  of  claioift 
which  would  imperil  the  existing  tenure  of 
land  ;  and  who  feared  the  Republic  beorase 
it,  too,  seemed  disposed  to  threaten  unpala* 
table  claims.      But  the  Empire  contained 
elements  of  danger  far  more  formidable. 
True,  it  might,  whilst  trampling  upon   the 
political  liberties  of  the  people,  guarantee 
the  social  conquests  of  the  Republic ;  bat, 
like  its  predecessor,  though  in  a  less  peremp- 
tory attitude,  it  was  ever  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  and  it  made  the  welfare 
of  France,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  that 
term,  subordinate  to  personal  and  dynastic 
interests.     Fortunately  it  possessed  few  ele- 
ments of  durability.     In  spite  of  all  its  ap- 
parently successful  appeals  to  the  opiniona 
and  passions  of  the  people,  it  showed  a  con- 
sciousness of  its   weakness — at  least  in  a 
despotic  form — even  at  the  time  when  it 
had  reached  the  most  promising  point  in  its 
career.     In  1857,  the  apparition  of  an  Op- 
position which  counted  five  members  broke 
the  unanimity  of  subserviency    which  had 
previously  characterized    the  Corps  L^gis- 
latif :  it  was  the  first  faintly  audible  protest 
against  absolutism.     In  1860,  certain  privi- 
leges tending  to  give  voice,  if  not  substance, 
were  granted  to  the  Chamber.     The  general 
election  in  1863  increased  the  nnml^r  and 
ardour   of  the  Opposition;    and,  in  1867, 
additional  concessions  were  granted  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty.     The  culminating  point  in 
this  rapid  transformation  of  the  Empire  waa 
reached  at  the  end  of  1860,  when  M.  Olli- 
vier  was  commissioned  to  inaugurate  a  lib- 
eral regime.     These  spasmodic  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Despotism  to  inhale  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  freedom  were  mere  illusiona 
bom  of  weakness,    vacillation,  and  a  con> 
sciousness  of  rapidly  waning  popularity ;  for 
there  was  no  consistent,  and  certainly  there 
could   be  no   sincere,  agreement   between 
gross  Cflesarism  and  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions.    Spurred,  however,  by  its  waning  for- 
tunes, the   Empire   had  entered  upon   an 
nngeniai  course,   retreat    from    which  waa 
found  to  be  increasingly  difficult ;  whilst  a 
perpetual  backward  glance — an'obstinaej 
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in  indecision,'  as  OUivier  calls  it — added  to 
its  weakness  and  embarrassment  It  had 
^80  been  rudely  smitten  bj  the  battle  of 
Sadowa.  'Your  prestige,' says  the  Qaeen 
of  Holland,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  18th  of  July,  1866,  *  Your 
prestige  has  diminished  more  during  the 
last  fortnight  than  through  all  the  preceding 
years  of  yuur  reign.'  '  That  child,'  said  the 
Empress,  pointing  to  her  son,  ^  will  never 
<reign  if  nothing  be  done  to  e&ce  Sadowa.' 
War  seemed  the  only  possible  escape  from 
iiwo  formidable  embarrassments.  Conscious 
that  recovered  prestige  would  restore  his 
tpower,  the  Emperor  might,  in  reference  to 
ipromised  political  reforms,  echo  the  words 
which  his  uncle  had  muttered  while  signing 
the  Acte  additiannel — ^  Nous  verrons  apres  la 
victoire.' 

Responsibility  for  a  disastrous  war  often 
rests  upon  a  shifty  foundation.  In  the 
present  case,  every  party,  except  that  which 
-embodies  what  may  be  termed  the  Legiti- 
mists of  Imperialism,  has  attempted  to 
-shake  the  weight  from  off  its  shoulders. 
The  Emperor  cannot,  of  course,  be  exone- 
rated from  responsibility  ;  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  will  is  less  clear.  He  strongly 
.asserted  to  the  King  of  Prussia  his  unwill- 
ingness to  plunge  into  hostilities,  an  asser- 
tion which  is  supported  by  numerous  indi- 
rect, and  not  a  few  direct,  proofs.  At  all 
-events,  it  seems  but  fair  to  admit  that  it  was 
far  less  the  Emperor  than  the  Empire  that 
<;lam cured  for  war.  France  herself  is  not, 
indeed,  without  stain  in  this  matter ;  for 
4issurediy  she  showed  many  signs  of  alac- 
rity to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Empire. 

In  material  resources,  a  fair  equality  sub- 
-fiisted  between  the  belligerent  forces:  the 
•obvious  disproportion  was  in  preparedness 
.and  in  skilful  generalship ;  whilst  in  the 
.moral  aspects  of  the  contest  the  disparity 
was  yet  more  glaring.  Launched  with  a 
shout  of  confident  levity,  the  hazardous  and 
-criminal  venture  in  search  of  means  to  re- 
<endow  despotism  with  its  pristine  vigour 
rapidly  foundered.  It  was  Despair  appeal- 
ing to  HazarJ,  the  stake  being  an  Empire 
— an  Empire  that,  only  a  few  months  before, 
&pUbMcite  had  reaffirmed  upon  the  appa- 
rently solid  basis  of  7,000,000  yeas  I 

By  the  ignominious  nature  of  its  exit,  the 
Empire  had  rendered  its  immediate  resur- 
Tection  a  hopeless  contingency.  That  the 
Republic  should  lay  claim  to  the  vacant 
position — a  position  from  which  it  had  for- 
merly been  expelled  by  the  treacherous 
cnanoeuvres  of  the  now  fallen  Emperor — was 
both  just  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
scarcely  evitable.  The  mode  of  transfer- 
ence, however,  has  been  severely  criticized. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Napoleon  the 
Third,  by  surrendering  his  sword  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Sedan,  virtually  surrendered  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  into  the  hands  of  the 
Corps  L6gislatif,  the  only  remaining  legally 
constituted  authority,  for  the  Regency  was 
but  a  name.  To  the  Chamber,  therefore, 
were  addressed  appeals  urging  it  to  take 
some  .definite  and  decided  course  which 
should  leave  no  excuse  for  action  to  the 
fomenters  of  insurrection.  But  the  Corps 
L6gislatif  could  not  yet  realize  the  fact  that 
the  grasp  of  the  dead  Empire  had  relaxed 
its  hold.  On  the  4th  of  September,  whilst 
the  mob  was  thundering  at  its  doors,  the 
inconsistency  of  timidity  determined  it  to 
refer  all  propositions  for  the  immediate  go- 
vernment of  the  country  to  the  tardy  judg- 
ment of  a  Committee.  Among  the  pressing 
proposals  made  to  it  was  one  presented  by 
M.  Thiers,  and  supported  by  forty-seven 
other  deputies.  It  was  expressed  in  the 
following  terms : — *  Vu  les  circonstances,  la 
Chambre  nomme  une  commission  de  Gou- 
vernement  et  de  defense  nationale.'  '  Une 
Constituante  sera  convoquee  des  que  les 
circonstances  le  permettront.'  This  motion, 
which  differed  but  little  from  that  formu- 
lated by  the  Republican  deputies,  was  not 
adopted,  time  was  lost,  and  anarchy  was 
already  afoot  The  situation  was  critical.  In 
presence  of  the  hesitation  of  the  Corps  L6gis- 
latif,  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  be- 
came inevitable.  The  all- important  question 
demanding  instant  answer  was.  On  whom 
should  the  responsibility  for  that  act  rest? 
The  choice  lay  between  a  frantic  populace 
and  the  minority  of  the  Chamber.  Fortu- 
nately for  France  the  latter  assumed  the 
initiative.  But  though  the  Republic  was 
proclaimed,  it  was  not  imposed  upon  the 
nation  as  a  definitive  rigime.  The  distinc- 
tive title  chosen  by  those  who  had  caught 
the  reins  of  power  whilst  slipping  from  the 
hands  of  an  Assembly  paralyzed  by  con- 
flicting fears  and  interests,  and  that  pre- 
served them  from  falling  into  the  grasp  of 
those  who,  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
would  have  imposed  upon  France  the  de- 
structive yoke  of  the  Commune,  was  of  a 
temporary  char^ter,  solely  indicated  a  press- 
ing necessity — *Gouvemement  de  la  De- 
fense Nationale.' 

The  new  Government,  characterized  by 
M.  Guizot  as  being  '  neither  revolutionary 
nor  reactionary,'*  was  presided  over  by  Gen- 
eral Trochu,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the 
Republican  Deputies  for  Paris.     It  has  been 

*  M.  Guizot  ft  les  Membres  du  Gouvernement 
de  la  DMense  Nationale. 
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censured  for  not  immediately  conyoking  a 
Constitaent  ABsembly.  This  imputation  is 
amply  refuted  by  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  presence  of  the  terrible  crisis 
through  which  the  country  was  passing,  the 
expediency,  nay,  the  practicability,  of  ob- 
taining a  faithful  representation  of  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  nation  was  doubtful.  How, 
for  instance,  could  the  twenty-six  depart- 
ments in  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy 
be  able,  even  if  willing,  to  respond  to  such 
an  appeal  ?  The  national  thought  was  for- 
cibly driven  into  one  channel  from  which 
no  unrelated  subject  was  likely  appreciably 
to  drive  it.  Besides,  was  it  probable  that 
such  a  highly  important  decree,  issuing  from 
a  Government  improvised  but  yesterday, 
and  wielding  a  very  doubtful  and  unstable 
authority,  would  meet  with  the  obedient 
acquiescence  which  its  nature  so  impera- 
tively demanded  ?  Under  such  circumstances 
a  little  delay  was  pardonable.  The  error 
which,  in  spite  of  the  most  palpable  con- 
demnatory facts,  the  Government,  in  com- 
mon with  the  nation  itself,  obstinately  che- 
rished, was  the  supposition  that  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  could  retrieve,  at  least  par- 
tially, the  military  disasters  which  weighed 
so  heavily  on  the  national  pride.  No  doubt 
the  exaltation  of  despair  was  there ;  but  it 
was  mainly  the  obstinacy  of  wounded  vanity 
clamouring  for  revenge  at  any  cost.  Con- 
currently with  the  war  frenzy,  which  for  a 
brief  season  aggravated  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  France,  there  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  a  wise  anxiety  to  sum- 
mon a  Constituent  Assembly.  A  decree  to 
that  effect  appeared  on  the  1 5th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  18th  M.  Jules  Favre, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  sought  an  in- 
terview at  Ferrieres  with  the  Prussian 
Chancellor  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
general  election — an  Armistice.  But  France 
and  Prussia,  as  represented  at  Ferrieres, 
failed  to  arrive  at  the  moderate  level  where 
agreement  was  possible.  The  exaggerated 
patriotism,  and  possibly  the  exceptional 
feelingrs  of  distrust,  animating  the  negotia- 
tors, confined  concession  within  unaccepta- 
ble limits.  A  similar  mission  undertaken  at 
the  end  of  October  by  M.  Thiers  'proved 
equally  barren  of  resnlts.  In  the  meantime 
the  enemy  had  reached  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  made  it  expedient  that  the  Government 
should  have  a  second  centre  of  authority  at 
Tours.  But  the  disastrous  current  of  events 
still  flowing  on  unchecked  rapidly  cooled 
the  war  fever,  and  disposed  the  national 
spirit  to  yearn  for  peace.  A  change  so  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  hard  facts  of 
the  sitaation  was  soon  detected;  an  armia- 


tice  rapidly  foUowed,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1871,  a  general  election  enabled 
France  to  give  determinate  expression  to  the 
yearning.  The  Assembly  thus  called  into 
existence  met  at  Bordeaux,  chose  M.  Grevy 
as  its  President,  and  nominated  M.  Thiera 
*  chef  du  pouvoir  ex^cutif  de  la  R^pnblique 
Fran^aise ; '  an  appellation  which,  on  the 
31st  of  August,  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
Proposition  Rivet,  supplanted  by  the  more 
general  and  important  title,  ^  President  de 
la  R^publique  Fran^aise.* 

This  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the  legiti- 
mate extent  of  its  powers,  its  special  attri- 
butes, and  its  general  character,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  and  bitter  controversies* 
It  was  convoked  by  a  decree  which,  hastily 
formulated,  prescribed  neither  its  powera 
nor  its  duration.  Its  palpably  direct  mission 
was  to  pronounce  the  verdict  of  France  in 
reference  to  the  war;  and  that  mission  waa 
so  immediately  all-absorbing  that  it  over- 
shadowed, or  rather  displaced,  all  allusion  to- 
the  powers  and  functions  usually  belonging 
to  a  political  assembly.  Left  in  doubt  as  to* 
the  limits  of  its  authority,  the  Aasembly,  in 
the  preamble  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  executive  power,  assumed 
a  constituent  character.  It  alleged  many 
specious  reasons  to  justify  this  assumption  ; 
but  the  special  and  temporary  purpose  for 
which  it  was  convened  gives  considerable 
consistency  and  force  to  the  wide  dissent 
that  greeted  such  a  high-handed  proceeding. 
That  France  attached  little  political  signifi- 
cance to  the  elections  may  be  inferred  frouk 
the  fact  that  only  6,500,000  votes — barely 
representing  half  the  number  of  registered 
electors — were  recorded.  At  that  critical 
conjuncture  men  of  peace  and  of  local  con- 
sideration were  generally  esteemed  more  eli- 
gible as  representatives  than  popular  poli- 
ticians. There  existed,  indeed,  in  presence 
of  the  warlike  ardour  displayed  by  tne  chief 
members  of  the  (Government,  a  positive  re- 
luctance to  elect  Republicans.  Under  such 
exceptional  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  Assembly  contained  a  far 
greater  number  of  Rovalists  than  was  justly 
due  to  the  actual  political  influence  of  the 
Royalist  party.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly  accurate  representation 
of  the  political  sentiments  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. And  this  was  fortunate.  In  the  ears 
of  the  representative  of  the  Empire,  the 
execrations  of  the  French  nation  were  yet 
ringing :  to  the  popular  mind,  the  old  Mon- 
archy presented  a  portentous  aspect,  inmir^ 
ing  a  vague  and  mysterious  fear — ^a  fear 
which  tntdition,  in  numerous  more  or  leaa 
exaggerated  forms,  had  planted  there. 
NoUiing  remained  but  the    Republic.    A 
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political  election  would  have  called  into 
being,  as  was  proved  in  1876,  an  Assembly 
containing  a  large  Republican  majority. 
Supreme,  the  Republic  of  1871  would  pro- 
bably have  been  a  mere  resurrection  of  the 
Republic  of  1848,  and,  inspired  by  the  old 
fanatical  spirit  of  change,  would  have  hur- 
ried France,  through  a  series  of  wild  experi- 
ments, to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Thanks 
to  the  doubtful  political  character  imparted 
to  the  elections,  the  Republic  possessed  dur- 
ing six  years  little  more  than  a  nominal 
existence.  The  numerous  groups  into  which 
the  Assembly  was  divided  tended  to  keep 
it  in  a  state  of  equilibriun?.  Profoundly 
antagonistic,  these  groups,  by  forming  tem- 
porary coalitions,  created  majorities  which, 
powerless  to  conquer  exclusive  advantages 
for  any  one  of  the  coalesced  parties,  served 
to  curb,  steady,  and  chasten  the  Republic. 

To  render  this  state  of  political  neutrality 
as  perfect  as  possible,  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  hit  upon  a  device  known  as  the 
*  Facte  de  Bordeaux' — an  attempt  to  fa- 
shion Provisionalism  into  a  system  of  govern- 
ment. By  that  Pact,  power  was  chiefly 
divided  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  It  was  based 
upon  an  elaborately  manoeuvred  combination 
of  contrarieties.  Even  between  its  -two  chief 
components  there  existed  in  reality  a  pro- 
found antagonism.  By  his  greatest  ene- 
mies, the  President  of  the  Republic  could 
not  be  accused  of  double  dealing.  His 
patriotism  and  sincerity  were  beyond  suspi- 
cion. On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
the  Chamber  exhibited  a  character  entirely 
destitute  of  those  qualities.  No  protesta- 
tions of  patriotism  and  of  devotion  to  order 
could  disguise  the  fact  that  it  represented 
a  huge  combination  of  inextricable  party 
intrigues,  and  of  perfectly  defined  antago- 
nistic party  interests.  Its  unity  of  action 
was  achieved  through  the  temporary  abne- 
gation of  certain  distinctive  views  held  by 
each  of  its  constituent  members.  Its  hearty 
accord  was  confined  solely  to  one  object — 
the  thwarting  of  any  proposed  measure 
which  might  tend  to  consolidate  the  Repub- 
lic. It  presented  the  Legitimist,  the  Orlean- 
ist,  and  the  Imperialist,  each  flourishing  his 
flag,  and  each  fostering  in  his  heart  impla- 
cable hatred  towards  his  temporary  coadju- 
tors. To  style  such  a  motley  combination 
a  Government  was  a  gross  mockery.  It  was 
never  intended  to  act  but  to  wait  There 
was  little  cause  for  surprise,  therefore,  that 
a  statesman  so  single-minded  and  earnest  as 
M.  Thiers,  involved  in  such  a  network  of 
animosities,  should  very  soon  snfEer  intolera- 
ble mental  disquietude,  and  become  restive. 
His  political  preferences  were  towards  Con- 


stitutional Monarchy,  but  he  saw  that  the 
chances  of  success  at  present  vouchsafed  to 
that  form  of  government  were  nearly  aa 
remote  as  the  probability  awaiting  the  re- 
storation of  its  rivals ;  and  he  was  not  one  to 
allow  any  favoured  political  ideal  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  obvious  duty  he  owed  to 
his  country.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  when 
he  declared  the  Republic  to  be  '  le  gouverne- 
ment  qui  nous  divise  le  moins.'  No  doubt 
this  opinion  gained  strength  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  though  it  never 
entirely  overshadowed  in  his  mind  the  Pact 
of  Bordeaux.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Right,  even  among  themselves^ 
rarely  .acted  loyally  towards  that  Pact;  and 
they  contrived  not  only  to  render  it  a  dead 
letter  to  the  Republicans,  but  unceasingly  to 
use  it  as  a  weapon  against  the  Republic. 

More  numerous  and  influential  than  either 
the  Orleanists  or  Imperialists,  the  Legitimists 
were  the  most  confident  The  Orleanists 
advanced  few  pretensions,  and  for  the  most 
part  showed  more  discretion  than  energy. 
The  Imperialists  were  less  reserved.  They 
presumed  to  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people ;  but  it  was  a  sovereignty  under  tute- 
lage, and  therefore  a  mere  fiction.  Their 
claims  to  monarchical  sovereignty,  in  the 
full  dogmatic  acceptation  of  that  term,  was 
a  grotesque  assumption;  and  surely  they 
could  hardly  venture  to  stand  forth  as  the 
representatives  of  victorious  Csesarism ! 
The  Legitimists,  on  the  contrary,  were  no 
pretenders,  no  usurpers ;  they  were  the  true 
disciples  of  the  hereditary  monarchical  prin- 
ciple in  all  its  rigid  purity.  But  to  what 
part  of  the  old  Monarchy,  with  its  Parle- 
ment,  its  HemontranceSj  ito  Lits  de  Justice^ 
could  the  slightest  vitality  be  imparted? 
The  whole  was  little  more  than  an  historic 
remembrance,  rapidly  following  the  foot- 
steps of  Feudality.  In  France,  any  attempt 
to  remount  the  stream  of  time  in  a  political 
direction  would  have  little  or  no  chance  of 
success ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Legitimists — unlike  the  other  so-called  Con- 
servative parties — made  no  fictitious  or  even 
doubtful  claims :  their  error  was  in  present- 
ing those  claims  in  an  impracticable  form. 

Throughout  his  numerous  manifestoes 
issued  in  1871  and  1872,  and  in  his  famous 
letter  which  appeared  on  the  22nd  of  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  the  Comte  de  Chambord  expressly 
declares  his  determination  to  subordinate  his 
worldly  interests,  both  immediate  and  pro- 
spective, to  that  doctrine  of  *  right  divine ' 
by  which  he  has  ever  been  implicitly  guided. 
Though  this  unqualified  deference  to  an 
obsolete  political  dogma — to  a  fiction  which 
has  lost  its  quickening  power,  and  has 
become  a  mere  phantom  of  the  past — ^par- 
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takes  far  too  mach  of  anreasoning  prejadice, 
it  nevertheless  contains  a  loftiness  of  feeling 
which,  in  these  latter  days,  is  very  rarely 
attained.  Then,  again,  it  may  sneeringly  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  fatuity — a  mere  fetich 
worship — to  bow  before  a  Flag,  and  erect  it 
as  a  symbol  of  destiny ;  bat  at  least  it  stands 
forth  in  bright  contrast  to  the  adoration  of 
•gross  ambition,  and  of  yet  grosser  mammon, 
to  which  the  world  is  generally  addicted. 
The  Comte  de  Chambord  has  destroyed  the 
faintest  chance  of  becoming  King  of  France : 
•be  has  signed  his  abdication  :  he  has  wrecked 
the  hopes  of  his  followers,  and  probably  of 
the  Legitimist  cause  itself:  he  has  passed 
into  the  domain  of  history  in  the  folds,  as  it 
were,  of  his  flag :  but,  for  such  rare  devotion 
to  principle,  he  has  assuredly  earned  the 
respect  of  all  whose  opinion  is  of  value. 

The  Legitimist  party,  however,  was  not 
•disposed  to  follow  dutifully  in  the  footsteps 
-of  its  self-sacrificing  chief ;  but,  with  obsti- 
nate pertinacity,  continued  to  pursue  schemes 
opposed  alike  to  the  determination  of  the 
•Comte  de  Chambord  and  to  the  wishes  of 
France.  More  noisy  and  unjustifiably  asser- 
tive than  those  of  the  Legitimists,  the  plots 
•of  the  Imperialists  were  equally  barren  of 
favourable  signs.  As  to  the  Orleanists,  their 
boldest  essays  at  plotting  rarely  advanced 
beyond  a  few  timid  whispers;  the  only 
determinate  action  upon  which  they  ven- 
tured being  an  acquiescence  in  what  was 
termed  the  *  Fusion,'  which  subordinated  the 
claims  of  the  younger  to  those  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ;  whilst  the 
Republicans,  with  a  self-restraining  power 
that  astonished  the  world,  not  only  confined 
their  opposition  within  strictly  legal  limits, 
but  shrewdly  interposed  no  barrier  to  the 
headlong  stream  of  folly  which  was  hurrying 
their  opponents  to  destruction.  Placed  as  a 
guiding  power  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
coalescing  yet  intrinsically  antagonistic  fac- 
tions of  the  Majority,  M.  Thiers  soon  per- 
ceived the  full  extent  of  their  inherent 
incapacity,  and  the  impossibility  of  effect- 
ing any  durable  concert  between  them. 
He  felt  and  declared  that  the  Republic 
presented  the  only  harbour  of  safety 
for  France.  In  his  memorable  message 
at  the  opening  of  the  short  and  stormy 
session  of  the  Chamber  in  November, 
1872,  he  says:  *  The  Republic  exists,  it  is 
the  legal  Government  of  the  country;  to 
wish  for  anything  else  would  be  to  desire 
another  revolution,  and  that  the  most 
terrible  of  all.'  This  message  hurried  to- 
wards explosion  the  disagreements  which  for 
some  time  had  been  visibly  gathering  between 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Right 
On  the  motion  of  M.  de  Kerdrel,  a  Commission 


connsting  of  fifteen  members  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  Message.  To  this  daty  the  Fif- 
teen did  not  confine  themselves;  bat^  in 
glace  of  the  reforms  shadowed  forth  in  the 
[essage,  proposed  a  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion, to  prepare  a  law  defining  ministerial 
responsibility,  a  proposition  designed  to  arm 
the  Right  against  the  President  and  his  Min- 
isters. The  work  of  the  Fifteen  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  by  its  chief  designer, 
M.  Batbie.  It  was  a  confused  production^ 
containing  much  apparent  consideration  for 
M.  Thiers;  but  its  entire  scope  and  aim 
were  summed  up  in  an  energetic  recommen- 
dation to  form  a  ^Gouvemementde  Combat.' 
As  a  counter  movement  to  this  aggressive 
act  of  the  Right,  the  Ministry,  through  its 
chief  member,  M.  Dufaure,  moved  that  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  consisting  of 
thirty  members  should  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  law,  not  only  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  ministerial  responsibility,  but  to 
define  the  attributes  of  other  important  pab- 
lic  powers.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a 
small  majority.  Instituted  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1872,  the  Commission  of  Thirty, 
after  toiling  assiduously  until  the  end  of 
February,  1873,  laid  before  the  Assembly, 
through  the  medium  of  its  reporter,  M.  ae 
Broglie,  the  products  of  its  labours.  A 
measure  founded  on  the  work  thus  tardily 
brought  to  a  close  was  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  ISth  of  March.  The  most  im- 
portant clauses  of  this  measure  were  the 
confirmation  of  the  constituent  powers  of 
the  Assembly,  and,  in  place  of  the  Constitu- 
Hon  Bivet,  the  institution  of  certain  regula- 
tions which  would  tend  very  materially  to 
cripple  the  power  and  action  of  M.  Thiers. 
To  effect  the  latter  of  these  objects  had  been 
to  the  majority  of  the  Commission,  who  were 
nominees  of  the  Right,  of  primary  importance. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  could  not  bat 
resent  such  jealous  restrictions  to  the  scope 
of  his  authority.  Often  had  there  occurred 
divergences  of  opinion  between  him  and  the 
Majority,  and  on  several  occasions  he  had, 
somewhat  hastily,  perhaps,  threatened  to 
resign.  But  the  irksomeness  of  his  position 
had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  resigna- 
tion became  not  only  justifiable  but  almost 
imperative.  The  Right  had  conclusively 
proved,  through  the  spirit  and  work  of  the 
Commission  of  Thirty,  that  it  had  cast  aside 
all  hesitation  in  reference  to  its  dealings  with 
the  President  of  the  Republic  The  mo- 
narchical spirit  by  which  it  was  animated  nar 
turally  inspired  a  dread  of  the  consequences 
to  which  the  rapidly  increasing  Republican 
tendencies  of  M.  Thiers  might  lead.  But  that 
spirit  had  always  exercised  nearly  as  potent 
a  sway  over  the  Chief  of  the  State  as  over 
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themselves.  The  difference  which  deter- 
mised  the  course  taken  by  each  consisted  in 
ihe  fact  that  M.  Thiers  was  loyal  to  France, 
whilst  the  Right  was  but  loyal  to  a  party. 

One  of  the  latest  ostensible  causes  which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  M.  Thiers  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1873,  was  the  success  of  the 
ultra-Republican  candidates  for  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  especially  of  the  Radical,  M.  Ba- 
Todet,  for  Paris.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Right  that  such  elections  proved  that 
fVance  was  in  need  of  protective  guidance ; 
though  it  could  hardly  be  pretended  that  she 
had  hinted  at  such  a  need,  or  had  shown 
even  the  slightest  symptom  of  fear.  Another 
more  immediately  exciting  cause  was  an  inti- 
mation by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Du- 
f  aure, — ^a  Republican  of  the  most  conservative 
type, — that  the  Cabinet  considered  it  inex- 
pedient to  prolong  the  existing  provisional 
political  state,  and  that  the  Republic  should 
be  acknowledged  as  the  established  form  of 
government.  This  caused  a  crisis,  which 
terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  Right.  M. 
Thiers  yielded  to  the  perverse  and  impolitic 
spirit  opposed  to  him,  and  resigned  a  position 
for  which,  in  nearly  all  respects,  he  was  emi- 
nently well  fitted.  Thus  the  Monarchical 
factions,  incautiously  hurried,  either  by  an 
-obsolete  political  faith,  or  by  gross  personal 
interests,  towards  *  Restorations '  which  had 
left  few  pleasant  remembrances  in  the  mind 
of  the  nation,  wantonly  deprived  themselves 
of  the  services  of  the  only  statesman  fully 
qualified  to  give  a  truly  conservative  direction 
to  the  political  current  Strange  infatuation, 
inconsistency  and  ingratitude!  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  politicians,  not  bereft  of 
common  sense,  should  thus  snatch  the  helm 
of  State  from  the  elected  of  twenty-six 
departments ;  from  the  man  who,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1872,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
National  Assembly  to  have  '  bien  merits  de 
la  patrie ; '  from  the  man  who,  with  single- 
minded  devotion,  had  assiduously  laboured 
for  the  salvation  of  France,  with  results 
which  had  marvellously  corresponded  with 
the  intents ;  from  the  man  who  had  brought 
to  a  signally  successful  issue  arduous  and 
-delicate  negotiations  with  a  victorious  neigh- 
bouring nation,  and  at  the  same  time,  under 
exceptionally  difficult  circumstances,  had  se- 
cured the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  country. 

The  resignation  of  M.  Thiers  may  be  said 
•to  close  the  first  stage  in  the  career  of  the 
Republic.  It  was  a  stage  of  sore  trial.  Long 
rand  doubtfully,  under  neutral  colours,  had 
4he  Republic  to  battle  for  the  recognition 
•even  of  its  name.  After  many  irritating 
controversies,  its  existence  was  at  length  tole- 
rated as  a  convenient  temporary  expedient 
ito  bar  the  ingress  of  anarchy,  and  to  keep 
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the  course  free  for  the  advent  of  the  Legiti* 
mate  Monarchy.  It  was  invoked  as  being  a 
Government  suited  to  difficult  times,  tanta- 
mount to  anonymous,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
manoeuvres  of  all  parties.  Amidst  such 
imminent  danger  and  supreme  contempt  it 
bore  itself  with  laudable  resignation.  No 
doubt  it  winced  occasionally,  but  always 
with  wariness.  The  marvellous  caution 
which  it  exhibited  was  as  embarrassing  to  its 
enemies  as  it  was  unexpected  and  reassuring 
to  its  friends;  for  in  no  former  state  of 
existence  had  the  Republic  ever  shown  that 
it  possessed  the  quality  of  prudence,  much 
less  a  systematic  power  of  self-control.  To 
these  novel  manifestations  of  character  it 
owed  in  great  part  its  ability  to  escape  the 
dangers  incident  to  a  precarious  position,  and 
to  enlist  in  its  service  the  powerful  support 
of  M.  Thiers.  That  the  erewhile  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  the  Min- 
ister who  had  occupied  so  prominent  a 
position  in  the  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, should  proffer  countenance  and  aid  to 
the  tottering  Republic  was,  indeed,  a  reas- 
suring sign  of  widespread  significance :  it 
appeased  the  fears  of  the  timid,  gave 
confidence  to  the  moderate,  and  rallied  to 
the  standard  of  the  Republic  the  doubtful 
adherents  of  all  political  parties.  For  the 
nature  of  that  support  was  well  known :  it 
was  distinctly  presented  in  words  forming 
part  of  the  Presidential  Message  in  1872: 
*La  Republlque  sera  conservatrice  ou  elle 
ne  sera  pas.'  So  potent  to  sway  opinion 
was  the  example  thus  set  by  the  man  who, 
for  half  a  century,  had  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  political  arena  of  French  politics, 
— ever  battling,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the 
advocates  of  a  reactionary  policy,  and  on  the 
other,  against  the  fanaticism  of  liberalism, — 
that  it  is  hardly  assuming  too  much  to  regard 
M.  Thiers  as  the  founder  of  the  Third 
Republic. 

During  this  weak  stage  in  the  career  of 
the  Republic,  the  Legitimists  were  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of  their 
cherished  riffime  more  propitious  than  any 
that  had  presented  itself  since  the  fall  of 
Charles  the  Tenth.  Their  attention,  how- 
ever, was  so  captivated  by  the  attractions  of 
the  situation  that  many  grave  difficulties 
were  overlooked  or  despised.  *  Perish 
France  rather  than  royalty !  formed,'  accord- 
ing to  M.  Girardin,  Hhe  basis  of  their 
thoughts  and  actions.'  This,  in  exaggerated 
language,  implies  that  their  overstrained 
fidelity  to  principle,  however  worthy  of 
respect  from  certain  points  of  view,  blinded 
them  to  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  fairly  admissi- 
ble claims  of  many  modern  innovations  in 
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politics  and  sociology.  Such  a  rigid  devo- 
tion to  Legitimacy  in  its  entirety  sacrificed 
the  Legitimate  cause  to  a  mere  sentiment 
In  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  in  1871,  this  feeling  is  embodied 
in  its  most  uncompromising  form.  Thus 
was  an  accidental  moment  of  bright  promise 
obscured  and  lost  by  the  perverse  obtrusion 
of  unwise  scruples;  whilst  the  future  in  its 
most  probable  aspects  gives  no  promise  of 
yielding  such  another. 

In  choosing  a  mere  soldier  to  fill  the  emi- 
nently political  office  left  vacant  by  an  illus- 
trious statesman,  the  parties  included  in  the 
Right  were  satisfied  that  he  would  maintain 
*  order ; '  that  is  to  say,  suppress,  and  per- 
haps use  in  the  interest  of  some  form  of 
Restoration,  any  physical  outbreak  of  Repub- 
lican impatience.  They  were  satisfied  that 
at  least  a  tacit  understanding  existed  between 
them  and  Marshal  MacMahon,  that  the  latter 
would  be  guided  in  his  political  course  by 
their  acknowledged  leaders ;  and  there  was 
secretly  entertained  by  each  faction  a  not 
altogether  vague  hope  that  the  Marshal 
might  be  induced  to  favour  the  pretender  to 
whom  it  had  sworn  allegiance,  and  for  whose 
accession  to  power  it  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
any  conflicting  political  inclination  of  France. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  secret  expecta- 
tion decided  the  choice  of  the  temporarily 
united  members  of  the  Right. 

The  Marshal,  like  most  soldiers,  is  a  con- 
servative; but  he  has  shown  no  very  definite 
— certainly  no  obtrusive — political  prefe- 
rence. In  familiar  conversation  with  a  friend, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  *  This  is  how  it 
is:  I  belong  by  my  family  to  the  old  Mon- 
archy, by  my  career  to  the  July  Monarchy 
and  to  the  Empire ;  and  now,  you  see,  I  am 
obliged  by  duty  to  aid  in  establishing  a 
regime  for  which  I  have  no  great  love.* 
That  he  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a 
Legitimist,  as  M.  de  Girardin  asserts,  is  an 
opinion  which  appears  much  too  exclusive. 
If  he  permits  his  sentiments,  in  deference  to 
hereditary  claims,  to  hover  round  the  Legiti- 
mist cause,  his  gratitude  is  due  to  the  fallen 
Empire.  He  has  few  strong  feelings,  and 
they  are  never  surcharged  with  enthusiasm. 
That  he  is  an  honourable  man  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  that  he  is  an  honest  politician  is 
not  so  unhesitatingly  defined.  To  his  ti- 
midity and  awkwardness  in  the  region  of 
politics,  and  to  his  want  of  cordial  intimacy 
with  politicians,  may  charitably  be  attributed 
this  doubtful  aspect  of  his  political  con- 
scientiousness, lie  is  fully  conversant  with 
military  etiquette,  but  he  ;seems  never  to 
have  studied  with  attention  the  code  of 
political  honour. 

Directive  political  power,which  had  hither- 


to been  exercised  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  passed  in  nearly  its  entirety  to  the 
Right  of  the  Assembly.  This  power  was 
mainly  delegated  to  the  Due  de  Broglie^ 
who,  by  education  and  association,  is  a  Ck>n- 
stitutionalist.  But  the  Duke  has*  little  re- 
spect for  Constitutionalism  except  in  a  Mo- 
narchical form  ;  he  cannot  stoop  to  recognise 
it  when  associated  with  Republicanism ;  in 
that  guise  it  becomes  Radicalism,  and  sub- 
versive of  *  order.*  He  places  Monarchy  be- 
fore Liberty.  Hence  his  apparently  anoma- 
lous leadership  of  the  partisans  of  Despo- 
tism. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  M.  de 
Broglie  soon  found  that  the  heterogeneoua 
elements  of  the  Majority  which  had  com- 
bined to  overthrow  M.  Thiers  were,  for  the 
work  necessarily  devolving  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, little  amenable  to  control.     The  per- 
versities, the  prejudices,  the  passions  of  par- 
ties disconcerted  the  most  carefully  devised 
movements.     The  law,  passed  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1873,  relating  to  the  Septen* 
nate,  encountered  obstinate  resistance  from 
the  Imperialists.      But   M.   Rouher    vainly 
contended  against  an  Act  which,  in  presence 
of  the  impracticable  principles  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  suited 
the  Fabian  policy  of  the  Legitimists.     It  waa 
carried   by  the  aid  of  the  conservative  Re- 
publicans; for  it  was  obvious  that  a  great 
gain  would  accrue  to  the  Republic  if  its  ex- 
istence, under  any  form,  were  legally  pro- 
longed to  seven  years.     Then  immediately 
followed  the  nomination  of  a  Commission  of 
Thirty  to  organize  the  Septennate,  and  to 
prepare   the   Constitutional  Laws.     In  thia 
Commission,  as  in  the  Assembly  itself,  dis- 
agreement was  sharply  defined.   The  Repub- 
lican minority  sincerely  desired  to  fulfil  the 
mission  assigned   to  it;  but  the   majority, 
who  regarded  the   Septennate  merely  as  a 
*  preface  to  the  monarchy,'  studiously  labour- 
ed to  impede  the  work  of  the  Commission* 
Ruling  its  action,  they  perverted  its  course 
into  innumerable  byways,  led  it  into  laby*> 
rinths  of  interminable  discussion,  and  check- 
ed its  progress  at  every  turn,  until  the  na- 
tion, and  even  the  Assembly  itself,  became 
impatient,  and  forced  them  to  accept  decisive 
guidance.     How,  indeed,  could   they,  who 
openly  paraded  their  monarchical  preferences,, 
be  expected  to  further  the  enactment  of  any 
measure  which  would  tend   to  consolidate 
the   Republic  ?    The    occurrence   of  unex- 
pected difficulties  had,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
modified   their   lofty   pretensions,  but   had 
failed  to  lessen  their  persistent  opposition  to 
the  Republic.     From  the  unconditional  re- 
storation   of  the   old  Monarchy   with    ita 
White  Flag,  the  *  Fusion '  had  gradually  de- 
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scended  to  a  comparatively  modest  consti- 
tutional position  compatible  with  the  accep- 
tance of  the  flag  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
institutions  which  the  Chamber  might  pro- 
pose to  the  future  Henry  the  Fifth.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  Comte  de  Ohambord 
had  fully  acquiesced  in  such  concessions,  it 
was  now  too  late.  But  the  Legitimists  ob- 
stinately ignored  the  fiat  of  their  chief,  op- 
posed the  strong  current  of  public  opinion, 
and  defied  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence. 
Their  aspirations,  therefore,  ever  running 
counter  to  their  prescribed  duty  as  members 
of  the  Commission,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
as  the  months  glided  on,  little  progress  was 
made  save  in  angry  discussion.  But  eventu- 
ally the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  the 
fear  of  Imperialist  schemes,  appealed  success- 
fully to  those  members  of  the  Right  Centre 
whose  common  sense  still  retained  a  whole- 
some control  over  their  political  preferences ; 
and  they  entered  the  path  of  concession  by 
timidly  accepting  a  proposition,  admirably 
drawn  up  by  M.  Wallon,  defining  the  Sep- 
tennate.  That  proposition  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  importance  of  the  vote 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  unbounded  wrath 
it  occasioned  both  to  the  Legitimists  and  to 
the  Bonapartists.  But  the  influence  of  the 
extreme  Monarchical  factions  was  on  the  de- 
cline. The  Right  Centre  had  decided,  in  a 
republican  sense,  an  important  question.  Re- 
treat would  now  avail  them  little,  and  the 
inconsistency  of  rejoining  the  ranks  of  ob- 
struction retained  them  in  the  path  of  mode- 
ration. Besides,  they  gave  some  credence 
to  M.  Wallon*s  assertion  that  *  the  object  of 
the  Commission  was  to  organize  the  provi- 
sional.' Hesitation  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Governmental  edifice  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  The  Constitutional  Laws 
were  passed  by  increasing  majorities ;  and, 
finally,  on  the  26th  February,  1875,  by  425 
votes  to  254,  the  Republican  Constitution  in 
its  present  form  was  established. 

A  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  imparted 
what  was  thought  to  be  substance  to  the  Re- 
public ;  but,  in  presence  of  the  monarchical 
regrets  which  yet  possessed  many  among 
that  majority,  it  was  substance  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  shadow.  Fortunately  for 
the  Republic,  those  regrets  were  not  forti- 
fied by  the  spirit  of  identity,  but  were 
separated  by  conspicuously  conflicting  aspi- 
rations. The  Due  de  Broglie,  for  instance, 
was  an  able  representative  of  the  Right,  yet 
he  stood  aloof  from  the  Commission  of 
Thirty,  though  that  body  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  conservatives.  Of  late  years  he 
has  assumed  a  position  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  equivocal.  The  last  time  M.  Thiers, 
as  President  of  the  Republic,  addressed  the  ' 


Assembly,  he  turned  to  M.  de  Broglie,  and, 
with  merited  yet  regretful  asperity,  re- 
proached him  for  having  accepted  the  lead* 
ership  of  parties  from  whose  alliance  in  any 
form  his  father,  the  illustrious  Due  de  Brog- 
lie, would  have  recoiled  with  abhorrence. 
In  truth,  the  present  Due  de  Broglie  is  far 
less  devoted  to  his  political  principles  than 
to  his  political  tastes.  His  beau  idSal  of 
liberty  is  fashioned  in  an  aristocratic  mould. 
His  opposition  to  the  Empire  was  determined 
and  consistent ;  his  opposition  to  the  Repub* 
lie  is  equally  bitter,  but,  in  a  political  aspect^ 
utterly  inconsistent.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  concord  between  him  and  the  Thirty,  he 
had,  some  weeks  before  the  passing  of  the 
Republican  Constitution,  placed  his  resigna* 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  Marshal-President ; 
but,  in  presence  of  the  critical  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  its  acceptance  was  deferred  until 
the  11th  of  March,  when,  after  many  abor- 
tive negotiations,  the  Marshal  induced  M. 
Buffet  to  form  a  Ministry. 

There  was  little  dissimilarity  between  the 
late  Vice-president  of  the  Council  and  his 
successor.  The  former  loved  liberty  only 
when  allied  to  royalty ;  the  latter  would  not 
tolerate  liberty  unless  it  were  controlled  and 
trammelled  by  '  order '  so  stringent  as  to  be 
nearly  akin  to  tyranny :  his  conservatism 
overshadowed,  if  it  did  not  extinguish,  free- 
dom. 

The  birth  of  the  new  Constitution  neces^ 
sarily  implied  the  dissolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly which  had  been  elected  in  1871 — an  As- 
sembly in  which  indecision  and  dissension 
had  reigned  supreme;  an  Assembly  that,  be- 
wildered by  the  broadly  marked  variety  of 
its  wishes,  ever  feared  to  give  full  scope  to 
its  power;  an  Assembly  very  imperfectly 
representing  French  political  opinion,  yety 
with  characteristic  inconsistency,  responding 
to  that  opinion  by  contributing  to  found  the 
Republic. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  issue  of  the 
general  election  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1876,  presented  a 
marked  difference  to  the  old  Assembly,  in 
the  all-important  fact  that  the  majority  in- 
stead of  remaining  with  the  Right  crowded 
to  the  Left  The  Senate  also,  which  had 
been  in  great  part  elected  on  the  30th  of 
January,  showed  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
Republic.  The  chief  immediate  effect  of 
this  change  in  the  direction  of  political 
power  was  to  overthrow  the  Buffet  Ministry : 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  were  otherwise 
little  heeded  amidst  the  clamours  of  warring 
factions.  It  was*  by  no  means  surprising, 
indeed,  that,  under  the  supreme  irritation 
caused  by  the  result  of  the  elections,  the 
spirit  of  Party,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  at 
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strength  pampered  throagb  many  years, 
should  show  no  sign  of  abatement  when  the 
mild  and  eqnitable  sway  of  M.  Dafanre  had 
succeeded  to  the  intolerant  and  grossly  par- 
tial rule  of  M.  Buffet  And  yet  it  would  be 
difiScult  to  find,  at  any  period  of  French  his- 
tory, a  statesman  better  qnadified  than  M. 
Dufaure  to  assuage  the  animosities  of  parties. 
His  rare  moderation,  long  experience,  and 
perfect  disinterestedness,  admirably  fitted 
him  to  guide  the  Republic  in  its  then  passion- 
stirred  condition.  JBut  recent  events  seemed 
to  have  banished  even  the  ghost  of  concilia- 
tion from  the  haunts  in  the  Assembly  where 
it  had  hitherto  palely  lingered.  M.  Dufaure 
was  too  liberal  for  the  Right,  too  conserva- 
tive for  the  Left  The  veiled  opposition 
which  he  encountered  from  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  support  the  new  rigime  was  utterly 
indefensible,  wanton,  and  impolitic.  Intoxi- 
cated with  success,  the  Republicans  failed  to 
perceive  that  moderation,  wielded  with  the 
authority  and  eloquence  of  M.  Dufaure, 
would  be  the  best  check  to  all  assaults  upon 
the  young  and  yet  unstable  Republic.  On 
this  occasion  the  prudence  which  had  so  ad- 
mirably served  them  since  1870  was  absent: 
the  old  impracticable  spirit  seemed  again  to 
inspire  them.  To  this  irritating  and  grossly 
injudicious  opposition,  M.  Dufaure,  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1876,  succumbed  ;  and  on 
the  12th,  M.  Jules  Simon  accepted  the  va- 
cant place  in  the  Cabinet  To  him  a  less 
adverse  spirit  was  shown,  mainly  because  the 
tone  of  his  republicanism  was  somewhat  less 
conservative  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  current  of  Republican  restlessness,  how- 
ever, was  too  strong  to  remain  satisfied  with 
the  supposed  advance  thus  achieved :  it  still 
chafed  against  many  prudential  restraints  to 
its  progress.  The  new  Ministry  soon  found 
that  it  could  rely  with  no  certainty  upon  the 
consistent  and  steady  support  of  the  Lfcft ; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  Right,  exasperated 
and  alarmed  at  the  increasingly  untoward 
drift  which  political  affairs  were  taking,  de- 
termined to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  recover 
their  lost  supremacy.  They  perversely  re- 
fused to  admit  that  they  had  squandered  on 
nnessentials  the  only  moment  which  had  pre- 
sented itself  favourable  to  their  cause ;  and 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would 
best  beseem  them,  for  the  repose  of  France, 
and  indeed  for  the  future  of  their  own 
cherished  rigime^  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
mere  expectancy.  The  extreme  imprudence 
of  the  course  which  commended  itself  to 
each  of  the  two  great  parties  was  so  obvious 
that  nothing  but  the  influence  of  political 
fanaticism  or  passion  could  have  induced 
either  to  adopt  it  To  the  appeals  for  sup- 
port to  carry  out  their  reactionary  policy, 


secretly  and  persistently  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Right,  Marshal  MacMahon  gave  a  no  very 
reluctant  assent  In  political  foresight  he  ia 
conspicuously  deficient ;  and  his  political,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  per- 
sonal, preferences  strongly  disposed  him  to 
side  with  the  Right  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1877,  he  summarily  dismissed  M.  Jules  Si- 
mon, and  reinstated  the  Due  de  Broglie  as 
President  of  the  Council,  with  M.  de  Four- 
ton  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Sixteenth  of  May — as  yet  the  most 
memorable  and  important  day  in  the  life 
of  the  Republic — witnessed  a  political  act 
which,  in  depth  of  fatuity,  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  surpassed.     It  was  an  act  which  sealed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  very  ambitions  it 
was  intended  to  serve;  an  act  which  sub- 
stantially affixed  the  corner-stone  to  the  yet 
unfinished  edifice  of  the  Republic.     It  was 
done  under  the  pretext  of  'order,^  and  in 
the  name  of  '  conservatism : '  in  reality  it 
was  a  *  legal '  coup  cTStaty  an  assumption  of 
personal    government   for  the    furtherance 
of  political  projects  hostile  to  the  existing 
regime.     There  were   days,  sadly  frequent, 
during  the  First  Republic,  when  any  analo- 
gous strain  of   authority  would  have  been 
infinitely  justifiable  and  praiseworthy.  Then, 
indeed,  '  order  *  and   humanity  itself  were 
often  outraged  ;  but  on  the  16th  of  May  not 
the   faintest  shadow  of   disorder  could  be 
detected;  and,  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  French  people  had  recently  de- 
clared,  with    unequivocal    emphasis,    their 
preference  for   the  Republic,     Indeed,  the 
act  of  the  16th  of  May  can  only  be  extenu- 
ated as  the  random  blow  of  expiring  hope, 
the   gambler^s  last  appeal  to  the   dice — a 
supreme   act  of  despair.     The  RepubUcan 
majority  in  the  Chamber   had,  no    doubt, 
given  many  justifiable  causes  of  umbrage  to 
the  defeated  partisans  of  the  Monarchy  ;  and 
were  but  too  prone  to  obtrude  offensively 
the   fact   that   their   opponents   had    been 
weighed  in  the  political  balance  and  found 
wanting.     Thoy  often  indulged  in  the  dan- 
gerous pastime  of  coquetting  with  Radical 
extravagances ;  and  in  truth  they  had  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  statesmen  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  Republic.     For  the  most  part, 
however,  such  unquiet  displays  were  bat  the 
overflowing  exultations  of  men  just  freed 
from  an  onerous  obligation  of  political  reti- 
cence and  self-abnegation. 

In  spite  of  what  was  called  the  Protesta* 
tion  of  the  363, — a  motion  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Ministry,  carried  on  the  19th 
of  June  by  a  majority  numbering  two-thirds 
of  the  Chamber, — the  Government  persisted 
in  its  determination  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
resistance.     It  opened  the  campaign  by  an 
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attempt  to  snatch  victo^  from  the  Ballot- 
box*  On  the  23rd  of  June,  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  with  the  concarrence  of  the  Senate, 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There 
were  two  conrses  open  to  the  Government : 
either  to  overthrow  the  Republic  by  means 
of  a  military  coup  cTitatf  or,  by  straining 
legal  forms  to  the  utmost  at  the  coming 
general  election,  to  impose,  as  under  the 
Empire,  official  candidates  on  the  constitu- 
encies. The  first  alternative  was  dangerous, 
and  yet  more  doubtful  than  dangerous. 
Civil  war  was  an  eventuality  from  which 
both  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie  shrank  with  commendable  prudence. 
The  other  alternative,  therefore,  though  it 
must  have  sorely  tried  the  valorous  spirit  of 
the  Marsha],  and  the  fastidious  political 
taste  of  the  Duke,  was  vigorously  adopted. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  four  months* 
untiring  activity?  Official  candidates,  and 
official  interference,  stooping  to  pick  up 
crumbs  of  aid  even  in  the  most  insignificant 
byways,  signally  failed.  Never,  perhaps, 
were  political  efforts  so  prodigiously  unscru- 
pulous followed  by  more  bitter  and  justly 
merited  disappointment 

The  elections  of  the  14th  of  October, 
grossly  swayed  though  they  were  by  official 
pressure,  re-affirmed  the  verdict  of  the 
French  people,  recorded  only  a  few  months 
before,  in  favour  of  the  Republic.  But  de- 
feat so  thorough  and  hopeless  was  hard  to 
digest ;  and  it  was  only  reluctantly  that  M. 
de  Broglie  was  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
stem  logic  of  facts.  When  at  length  he 
retired,  there  yet  lingered  phantoms  of  dead 
hopes,  among  which  was  the  expedient  of  a 
Cabinet  (Taj^aireSy  thrust  forward  as  a  last 
feeble  protest  against  Republican  supremacy. 
Nor  was  the  Marshal-President  long  in  fol- 
lowing into  retreat  his  late  chief  political 
colleague  and  adviser.  He  had  been  warned 
by  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  that  he  would  have  either  '  to 
submit  or  to  resign.'  *  tTy  suis,  fy  reste ' — 
a  resolve  far  easier  to  realize  on  the  Malakoff 
bastion  than  in  the  Presidential  chair.  Ut- 
tered in  the  former  position,  it  was  but  an 
audible  sign  of  physical  courage;  in  the 
latter,  it  was  the  utterance  of  a  boast  ex- 
pressive alike  of  unseemly  defiance  and  of  a 
short-sighted  ignorance  which  could  perceive 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  political  future 
no  possible  conjuncture  incompatible  with 
its  maintenance.  Submission  was  tried.  M. 
Dufaure  was  invited  to  form  a  Ministry, 
and  to  exert  the  moderation  for  which  he 
was  conspicuous,  and  the  long  political  ex- 
perience which  gave  him  authority,  to  prop 
up  the  discredited  Septennate.  It  was  too 
late.     The  provocations  so  unwisely  heaped 


upon  the  Republican  party  could  not  be 
easily  appeased.  The  Marshal  was  besieged 
by  unpalatable  demands.  He  had,  with  be* 
coming  deference,  yielded  to  the  will  of 
France ;  now,  in  deference  to  the  '  dictates 
of  his  own  code  of  honour,  he  refused  to 
follow  the  course  prescribed  by  his  political 
opponents;  and  on  the  30th  of  cfanuary^ 
1879,  with  the  banner  which  he  had  borne 
visibly  tarnished,  surrendered  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic 

At  this  point,  the  Republic  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  clearly  defined  limits  of  a 
second  stage.  Here  its  probationary  period 
closes,  and  it  now  enters  into  the  uncon- 
tested possession  of  its  sovereign  rights.  To 
the  self-discipline  hitherto  commendably 
practised  it  was  indebted,  to  an  extent  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate,  not 
only  for  the  acquisition  of  unexpected 
strength,  but  for  a  likely  prospect  of  dura* 
bility.  There  were  two  very  prominent 
causes  which  had  contributed  to  preserve  it 
from  the  intemperate  courses  to  which  it 
seemed  inveterately,  if  not  innately,  ad* 
dieted,  and  to  surround  it  with  b,  sobering 
yet  bracing  atmosphere:  the  selection,  by 
the  Monarchical  majority  in  the  first  Assem- 
bly, of  Marshal  MacMahon  to  succeed  M.  ' 
Thiers  as  Chief  of  the  State,  and  the  quasi 
coup  (PStat  of  the  16th  of  May.  The  Mai^ 
shal  was  a  Royalist  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  discipline  of  fear  which  he 
imposed  upon  the  numerous  Republicaii 
parties  contributed  to  remove  the  asperities 
which  sundered  them,  and  to  impart  more 
cordial  and  ready  unity  to  their  action.  The 
16th  of  May  gave  effective,  but  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  durable  impression  to  this  unity. 
Union  brought  strength  and  its  usual  con- 
comitant, success.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Monarchical  parties  had  no  common  bond  of 
union  except  hostility  to  the  Republic :  on 
no  other  point  afEecting  a  determinate  form 
of  government  was  agreement  possible.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  spasmodic  movements 
generally  in  uncertain  directions ;  or  if  any 
project  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  it  was 
either  compromised  by  some  inherent  weak- 
ness in  the  action  of  its  special  advocates, 
or  it  was  kept  in  a  state  of  timid  suspension 
by  fear  of  intestine  revolt  Though  con- 
strained in  1875  to  accept  a  RepublicaA 
Constitution,  they  made  no  truce  with  tht 
Republicans.  With  the  active  support  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  they  snatched 
the  reins  of  Government  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  consistently  held  them,  and  made 
a  final  attack  upon  the  Republic — an  attack 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  more  im- 
politic than  perilous.  From  this  act  of  des- 
peration the  Legitimists  emerged,  not  only 
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utterly  discredited,  and  with  their  weakness 
in  its  fullest  extent  exposed  to  the  light  of 
day,  but  the  halo  of  respect  that  had  hith- 
erto environed  the  Legitimate  canse  faded 
from  the  popular  view ;  whilst  the  cause 
itself,  now  reduced  to  impotency,  has  proba- 
bly passed  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

By  yielding  to  the  current  of  his  feelings, 
Marshal  MacMahon  not  only  freed  himself 
from  duties  for  the  due  performance  of 
which  he  could  boast  of  very  few  qualifica- 
tions, but  he  freed  the  Republic  from  the 
last  link  which  had  hitherto  constrained  her 
will.  An  immediate  proof  of  this  -absolute 
emancipation  presented  itself  in  the  selection 
of  M.  Jules  Gr^vy  to  fill  the  position  just 
vacated  by  the  Marshal.  No  selection  could 
have  been  more  judicious.  The  present 
Chief  of  the  State  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  quality  rarely  found  in  French 
atatesraen,  though  exceptionally  important 
to  them,  and  pre-eminently  so  at  the  present 
time  —  political  discretion.  This  by  no 
means  implies  that  he  would  compromise 
his  political  principles,  but  that  he  would 
render  their  practical  application  strictly 
amenable  to  equitable  and  moderate  gui- 
dance. His  political  convictions  are  infinitely 
atronger.than  his  political  passions;  passion, 
indeed,  in  any  form  finds  very  restricted 
scope  in  his  nature.  There  is  a  serene 
dignity,  both  in  his  bearing  and  in  his 
language,  which  is  never  impaired  by  the 
alightest  admixture  of  affectation  or  of  the- 
atrical display.  His  principles,  his  profes- 
sions, and  his  actions  are  ever  in  perfect 
accord.  His  temper  is  so  profoundly  calm 
and  equable,  that  in  its  depths  the  unwary 
explorer  might  be  led  to  anticipate  the  dis- 
covery of  some  trace  of  weakness ;  but  all 
such  speculations  would  lead  to  inevitable 
failure,  for  fear  has  no  lurking-place  there. 
Turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
he  inflexibly  pursues,  in  a  judicial  spirit, 
and  with  judicial  gravity,  the  moderate 
coarse  which  his  judgment  has  traced  out 
On  the  other  hand,  though  modesty  and 
unobtrusivcness  are  by  no  means  conspicu- 
ous features  in  the  French  character,  M. 
Or^vy,  as  President  of  the  Republic,  cer- 
tainly presents  them  in  exaggerated  and  in- 
judicious forms.  Aware  of  his  country- 
men's venial  weakness  for  the  pomp  and 
glitter  of  external  show,  and  of  the  hitherto 
indissoluble  association  popularly  supposed 
to  exist  between  imposing  ceremonisJ  and 
many  of  the  official,  and  not  a  few  unofficial, 
acts  of  the  Chief  of  the  State,  he  systemati- 
cally abstains  from  gratifying  such  harmless 
tastes  and  prejudices.  This  apparently 
trivial  deficiency  in  what  may  be  termed 


the  holiday  clothing  of  his  office,  probably 
creates  more  public  dissatisfaction  than  M. 
Grevy  is  aware  of.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
marked,  if  not  serious,  deficiency  in  one 
elected  to  fill  a  position  occupied  until  a 
recent  date  by  a  long  and  ostentatious  line 
of  sovereigns.  To  a  limited  extent,  a  just 
appreciation  of  M.  Or6vy*s  character  is  af- 
forded in  the  few  following  words  uttered 
by  a  political  opponent,  M.  Schneider :  '  At 
a  time  when  the  generality  of  statesmen  are 
notoriously  deficient  in  political  "integrity,  it 
is  a  veritable  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  cha- 
racter so  grave,  so  pure,  so  elevated  as  that 
of  M.  Gr^vy.' 

From  a  state  of  accidental  obligatory 
usurpation,  through  the  semblance  of  legal 
life  conferred  by  a  tolerated  name,  onward 
to  a  vitality  bestowed  merely  to  minister,  as 
a  convenient  temporary  expedient,  to  hostile 
interests,  the  Republic  emei^ed  at  length 
into  a  condition  of  untrammelled  existence. 
A  few  months  had  wrought  a  thorough 
transformation  in  all  the  chief  elements  of 
power :  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
majority  in  the  Senate,  and — possibly  for 
the  mere  caprice  of  giving  completeness  to 
the  metamorphosis — ^the  Ministry,  were  ail 
replaced  or  radically  modified.  Yes,  M. 
Dufaure,  who  had  so  materially  aided  to  free 
the  Republic  from  an  arbitrary  state  of  ex- 
istence, was  constrained,  by  the  perverse 
restlessness  of  certain  sections  of  the  Left, 
to  cede  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  to  M.  Wad- 
dington.  The  change  was  impolitic  as  well 
as  ungrateful ;  for  though  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  ba- 
lanceof  conservative  Kepublicanii^m  professed 
by  the  two  statesmen,  the  former  enjoyed  a 
visible  preponderance  in  political  influence. 
That  influence  might  have  saved  the  Cabinet 
from  many  weak  hesitations  and  concessions. 
Its  stern  conservative  bearing  was  sorely 
needed  to  resist  the  importunate  pressure  of 
Republican  groups  ever  prone  to  agitation 
and  to  hasty  experiments.  Shorn  of  that 
influence,  the  Ministry  soon  became  con- 
scious of  the  ebbing  of  its  authority ;  and, 
possessing  no  great  consistency  of  character, 
and  no  firmness  at  all,  was  driven,  after 
much  bootless  conciliation,  and  much  feeble 
resistance,  to  seek  in  resignation  escape  from 
intolerable  embarrassments. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Wad- 
dington  Administration  conducted  the  fo* 
reign  policy  of  France  both  with  judicioas 
moderation  and  with  dignified  firmoesiL 
Why  was  its  conduct  of  Home  Affairs  so  de- 
ficient in  the  latter  of  these  qualities  f  The 
Cabinet  was  fortifled  by  several  votes  of  con- 
fidence passed  by  the  (Jhamber  of  Deputies ; 
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it  possessed  the  cordial  support  of  the  Presi- 
<lent  of  the  Republic ;  whilst  to  the  politi- 
-cal  temper  of  the  nation  it  responded  yet 
more  harmoniously.  There  can  be  little 
<loubt  that  the  resignation  was  referrible  to 
a  cause  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  de- 
stroy every  French  government,  whether 
monarchical  or  republican,  that  has  existed 
«ince  the  fall  of  the  old  Monarchy — an  inve- 
terate tendency  in  the  dominant  political 
party,  urged  and  scared  by  intolerant  ad- 
herents, to  hurry  with  intemperate  and 
tyrannic  haste  towards  the  extreme  practi- 
cal development  of  their  distinctive  po- 
litical tenets.  It  was  not  M.  Waddington, 
or  even  his  policy,  that  gave  weighty 
umbrage  to  the  Left,  but  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  belonged  to  the  Left  Centre.  For- 
tunately for  the  Republic,  this  change  was 
more  apparent  than  real ;  for  immediately 
M.  de  Freycinet  succeeded  M.  Waddington 
■as  President  of  the  Council,  he  hastened  to 
■assure  the  Chamber  that  the  Ministry  was 
inspired  by  *a  prudent  and  circumspect 
policy,  suited  to  the  situation  of  France.' 
The  policy  thus  broadly  enunciated  differed 
from  that  which  M.  Dufaure  had  practised 
iDainly  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  supported 
by  equal  political  influence  and  experience. 
£ut,  as  already  remarked,  it  came  from  the 
Left  and  not  from  the  Left  Centre ;  that 
was  an  amply  compensating  fact.  No  doubt, 
M.  de  Freycinet  had  garnered  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  popularity  during  his  tenure 
•of  office  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  M. 
Dufaure's  Administration.  The  speeches 
which  he  delivered  at  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  France  repeatedly  embodied,  in 
-emphatic  language,  the  Republic  which  he 
desired  to  see  established — *  wise,  liberal, 
progressive,  and  tolerant.'  It  may  be  as- 
-sumed,  moreover,  that  M.  de  Freycinet  was 
trustingly  regarded  by  those  patriotic  en- 
thusiasts who,  in  1870,  believed  that  the 
victorious  progress  of  the  Germans  could  be 
-checked,  in  spite  of  the  disheartening  ab- 
sence of  any  disciplined  French  army  to 
oppose  it.  The  energy  which,  as  Minister 
of  War,  signalized  his  conduct  at  Tours, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  other  members 
of  the  Government,  he  exerted  himself  to 
stem  the  adverse  course  of  events,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  abruptness  from  adding  its  harsh 
features  to  defeat,  was  not  forgotten.  To 
this  exciting  period  in  his  public  career  is 
^Iso  to  be  referred  the  commencement  of  a 
•close  political  relationship  between  him  and 
M.  Gambetta.  It  was,  indeed,  mainly 
through  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Presi- 
•dent  of  the  Chamber  that  he  became  Prime 
Minister.  But  the  symptoms  of  indepen- 
dent political  action  which  began  to  develope 


themselves  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Premiership,  culminating  in  his  pacific  and 
moderate  speech  at  Montauban — a  speech 
which  raised  him  to  a  high  place  among 
contemporary  French  statesmen  —  rapidly 
disclosed  a  marked,  if  not  hostile,  difference 
between  his  political  opinions,  which  the 
responsibilities  of  oflice  had  tempered  with 
discretion,  and  those  of  the  statesman  whose 
political  course  power  without  responsibility 
had  determined  in  a  contrary  direction. 

To  the  absence  of  accord  between  the 
self  appointed  Dictator  and  the  President  of 
the  Council  may  be  clearly  traced  the 
enforced  resignation  of  the  latter  on  the  18th 
of  September.  This  difference  of  opinion 
was  not  confined  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  March  Decrees,  but,  in  its  full  ex- 
pression, would  probably  represent  a  disa- 
greement extending  over  a  wide  area  of 
Home  aud  Foreign  policy.  But  though 
master  of  the  situation,  M.  Gambetta  pru- 
dently restrained  his  political  ardour  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  insisted  upon 
a  literal  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of  the 
Decrees,  and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  author  of 
the  famous  Seventh  Clause  in  the  Bill  upon 
superior  education,  was  fittingly  installed 
President  of  the  Council.  Beyond  this  the 
new  Cabinet  differed  but  little  from  its  pre- 
decessor, save,  indeed,  that,  in  reference  to 
the  external  relations  of  France,  it  showed  a 
positive  determination  towards  a  more  de- 
fined policy  of  cautious  reserve — M.  Bar- 
th^lemy  St  Hilaire,  M.  Thiers's  fidua 
Achates^  being  chosen  to  succeed  M.  de 
Freycinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Reviewing  the  numerous  Cabinet  crises 
which,  during  the  Presidency  of  M.  Gr6vy, 
have  palpably  had  their  origin  in  Ministerial 
weakness,  the  last  change  was  certainly  less 
valid,  less  capable  of  vindication,  less  intel- 
ligible indeed,  than  any  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  chief  responsibility  for  this 
seemingly  chronic  Ministerial  instability  is 
obviously  referrible  to  the  Republican  ma- 
jority. That  majority  includes  many  im- 
pulsive members  who  are  continuallv  urging 
it  to  attempt  short  cuts  towards  what  they 
regard  to  be  the  goal  of  perfection.  Hesi- 
tation is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  these  po- 
litical enthusiasts;  and  they  rarely  fail  to 
show  that  supreme  indifference  to  adverse  or 
even  dangerous  probabilities  which  naturally 
characterizes  all  narrow  devotion  to  a  policy 
of  extremes.  There  is  also,  as  the  events 
just  narrated  prove,  another  notably  dis- 
turbing influence  to  which  the  Cabinet  often 
finds  itself  subjected.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  that  this  influence  derives  its  source 
and  activity  from  the  patriotism,  by  others 
from  the  ambition,  of  the  President  of  the 
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censared  for  not  immediately  convoking  a 
Constitnent  ABsembly.  This  imputation  is 
amply  refuted  by  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  presence  of  the  terrible  crisis 
through  which  the  country  was  passing,  the 
expediency,  nay,  the  practicability,  of  ob- 
taining a  faithful  representation  of  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  nation  was  doubtful.  How, 
for  instance,  could  the  twenty-six  depart- 
ments in  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy 
be  able,  even  if  willing,  to  respond  to  such 
an  appeal  ?  The  national  thought  was  for- 
cibly driven  into  one  channel  from  which 
no  unrelated  subject  was  likely  appreciably 
to  drive  it.  Besides,  was  it  probable  that 
such  a  highly  important  decree,  issuing  from 
a  Government  improvised  but  yesterday, 
and  wielding  a  very  doubtful  and  unstable 
authority,  would  meet  with  the  obedient 
acquiescence  which  its  nature  so  impera- 
tively demanded  ?  Under  such  circumstances 
a  little  delay  was  pardonable.  The  error 
which,  in  spite  of  the  most  palpable  con- 
demnatory facts,  the  Government,  in  com- 
mon with  the  nation  itself,  obstinately  che- 
rished, was  the  supposition  that  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  could  retrieve,  at  least  par- 
tially, the  military  disasters  which  weighed 
so  heavily  on  the  national  pride.  No  doubt 
the  exaltation  of  despair  was  there ;  bnt  it 
was  mainly  the  obstinacy  of  wounded  vanity 
clamouring  for  revenge  at  any  cost.  Con- 
cnrrently  with  the  war  frenzy,  which  for  a 
brief  season  aggravated  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  France,  there  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  a  wise  anxiety  to  sum- 
mon a  Constituent  Assembly.  A  decree  to 
that  effect  appeared  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  18th  M.  Jules  Favre, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  sought  an  in- 
terview at  Ferrieres  with  the  Prussian 
Chancellor  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
general  election — an  Armistice.  But  France 
and  Prussia,  as  represented  at  Ferrieres, 
failed  to  arrive  at  the  moderate  level  where 
agreement  was  possible.  The  exaggerated 
patriotism,  and  possibly  the  exceptional 
feelings  of  distrust,  animating  the  negotia- 
tors, confined  concession  within  unaccepta- 
ble limits.  A  similar  mission  undertaken  at 
the  end  of  October  by  M.  Thiers  'proved 
equally  barren  of  results.  In  the  meantime 
the  enemy  had  reached  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  made  it  expedient  that  the  Government 
should  have  a  second  centre  of  authority  at 
Tours.  But  the  disastrous  current  of  events 
still  flowing  on  unchecked  rapidly  cooled 
the  war  fever,  and  disposed  the  national 
spirit  to  yearn  for  peace.  A  change  so  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  hard  facts  of 
the  situation  was  soon  detected;  an  armia- 


tice  rapidly  followed,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1871,  a  general  election  enabled 
France  to  give  determinate  expression  to  the 
yearning.  The  Aasembly  thus  called  into 
existence  met  at  Bordeaux,  chose  M.  Grevy 
as  its  President,  and  nominated  M.  Thiera 
'  chef  du  pouvoir  ex^cntif  de  la  R6publiqne 
Fran^aise ; '  an  appellation  which,  on  the 
31st  of  August,  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
Proposition  Rivet,  supplanted  by  the  more 
general  and  important  title,  ^  President  de 
la  R^publique  Fran^aise.' 

This  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the  legiti- 
mate extent  of  its  powers,  its  special  attri- 
butes, and  its  general  character,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  and  bitter  controversies. 
It  was  convoked  by  a  decree  which,  hastily 
formulated,  prescribed  neither  its  powers 
nor  its  duration.  Its  palpably  direct  mission 
was  to  pronounce  the  verdict  of  France  in 
reference  to  the  war;  and  that  mission  waa 
so  immediately  all-absorbing  that  it  over- 
shadowed, or  rather  displaced,  all  allusion  to 
the  powers  and  functions  usually  belonging 
to  a  political  assembly.  Left  in  doubt  as  ta 
the  limits  of  its  authority,  the  Aasembly,  in 
the  preamble  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  executive  power,  assumed 
a  constituent  character.  It  alleged  many* 
specious  reasons  to  justify  this  assumption  ; 
but  the  special  and  temporary  purpose  for 
which  it  was  convened  gives  considerable 
consistency  and  force  to  the  wide  dissent 
that  greeted  such  a  high-handed  proceeding. 
That  France  attached  little  political  signifi- 
cance to  the  elections  may  be  inferred  fron^ 
the  fact  that  only  5,500,000  votes — barely 
representing  half  the  number  of  registered 
electors — were  recorded.  At  that  critical 
conjuncture  men  of  peace  and  of  local  con- 
sideration were  generally  esteemed  more  eli- 
gible as  representatives  than  popular  poli- 
ticians. There  existed,  indeed,  in  presence 
of  the  warlike  ardour  displayed  by  tne  chief 
members  of  the  Government,  a  positive  re- 
luctance to  elect  Republicans.  Under  such 
exceptional  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  Aasembly  contained  a  far 
greater  number  of  Royalists  than  was  justly 
due  to  the  actual  political  influence  of  the 
Royalist  party.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly  accurate  representation 
of  the  political  sentiments  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. And  this  was  fortunate.  In  the  ears 
of  the  representative  of  the  Empire,  the 
execrations  of  the  French  nation  were  yet 
ringing :  to  the  popular  mind,  the  old  Mon- 
archy presented  a  portentous  aspect,  inmir- 
ing  a  vague  and  mysterious  fear — %  fear 
which  tradition,  in  numerous  more  or  leaa 
exaggerated  forms,  had  planted  there. 
NoUiing  remained  but  the    Republic.    A 
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political  election  would  have  called  into 
being,  as  was  proved  in  1876,  an  Assembly 
containing  a  large  Republican  majority. 
Supreme,  the  Republic  of  1871  would  pro- 
bably have  been  a  mere  resurrection  of  the 
Republic  of  1848,  and,  inspired  by  the  old 
fanatical  spirit  of  change,  would  have  hur- 
ried France,  through  a  series  of  wild  experi- 
ments, to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Thanks 
to  the  doubtful  political  character  imparted 
to  the  elections,  the  Republic  possessed  dur- 
ing six  years  little  more  than  a  nominal 
existence.  The  numerous  groups  into  which 
the  Assembly  was  divided  tended  to  keep 
it  in  a  state  of  equilibriun?.  Profoundly 
antagonistic,  these  groups,  by  forming  tem- 
porary coalitions,  created  majorities  which, 
powerless  to  conquer  exclusive  advantages 
for  any  one  of  the  coalesced  parties,  served 
to  curb,  steady,  and  chasten  the  Republic. 

To  render  this  state  of  political  neutrality 
as  perfect  as  possible,  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  hit  upon  a  device  known  as  the 
'  Facte  de  Bordeaux ' — an  attempt  to  fa- 
shion Provisionalism  into  a  system  of  govern- 
ment. By  that  Pact,  power  was  chiefly 
divided  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  It  was  based 
upon  an  elaborately  manoeuvred  combination 
of  contrarieties.  Even  between  its  4;wo  chief 
components  there  existed  in  reality  a  pro- 
found antagonism.  By  his  greatest  ene- 
mies, the  President  of  the  Republic  could 
not  be  accused  of  double  dealing.  His 
patriotism  and  sincerity  were  beyond  suspi- 
cion. On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
the  Chamber  exhibited  a  character  entirely 
destitute  of  those  qualities.  No  protesta- 
tions of  patriotism  and  of  devotion  to  order 
could  disguise  the  fact  that  it  represented 
a  huge  combination  of  inextricable  party 
intrigues,  and  of  perfectly  defined  antago- 
nistic party  interests.  Its  unity  of  action 
was  achieved  through  the  temporary  abne- 
gation of  certain  distinctive  views  held  by 
each  of  its  constituent  members.  Its  hearty 
accord  was  confined  solely  to  one  object-— 
the  thwarting  of  any  proposed  measure 
which  might  tend  to  consolidate  the  Repub- 
lic. It  presented  the  Legitimist,  the  Orlean- 
ist,and  the  Imperialist,  each  flourishing  his 
flag,  and  each  fostering  in  his  heart  impla- 
cable hatred  towards  his  temporary  coadju- 
tors. To  style  such  a  motley  combination 
a  Government  was  a  gross  mockery.  It  was 
never  intended  to  act  but  to  wait  There 
was  little  cause  for  surprise,  therefore,  that 
a  statesman  so  single-minded  and  earnest  as 
M.  Thiers,  involved  in  such  a  network  of 
animosities,  should  very  soon  snfEer  intolera- 
ble mental  disquietude,  and  become  restive. 
His  political  preferences  were  towards  Con- 


stitutional Monarchy,  but  he  saw  that  the 
chances  of  success  at  present  vouchsafed  to 
that  form  of  government  were  nearly  aa 
remote  as  the  probability  awaiting  the  re- 
storation of  its  rivals ;  and  he  was  not  one  to 
allow  any  favoured  political  ideal  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  obvious  duty  he  owed  to 
his  country.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  when 
he  declared  the  Republic  to  be  '  le  gouverne- 
ment  qui  nous  divise  le  moins.'  No  doubt 
this  opinion  gained  strength  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  though  it  never 
entirely  overshadowed  in  his  mind  the  Pact 
of  Bordeaux.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Right,  even  among  themselves^ 
rarely  .acted  loyally  towards  that  Pact ;  and 
they  contrived  not  only  to  render  it  a  dead 
letter  to  the  Republicans,  but  unceasingly  to 
use  it  as  a  weapon  against  the  Republic. 

More  numerous  and  influential  than  either 
the  Orleanists  or  Imperialists,  the  Legitimists 
were  the  most  confident  The  Orleanists 
advanced  few  pretensions,  and  for  the  most 
part  showed  more  discretion  than  energy. 
The  Imperialists  were  less  reserved.  They 
presumed  to  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people ;  but  it  was  a  sovereignty  under  tute- 
lage, and  therefore  a  mere  fiction.  Their 
claims  to  monarchical  sovereignty,  in  the 
full  dogmatic  acceptation  of  that  term,  was 
a  grotesque  assumption ;  and  surely  they 
could  hardly  venture  to  stand  forth  as  the 
representatives  of  victorious  Ceesarism  1 
The  Legitimists,  on  the  contrary,  were  no 
pretenders,  no  usurpers ;  they  were  the  true 
disciples  of  the  hereditary  monarchical  prin- 
ciple in  all  its  rigid  purity.  But  to  what 
part  of  the  old  Monarchy,  with  its  Parle- 
menty  its  Remontrances,  ito  lAts  de  Justice^ 
could  the  slightest  vitality  be  imparted? 
The  whole  was  little  more  than  an  historic 
remembrance,  rapidly  following  the  foot- 
steps of  Feudality.  In  France,  any  attempt 
to  remount  the  stream  of  time  in  a  political 
direction  would  have  little  or  no  chance  of 
success ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Legitimists — unlike  the  other  so-called  Con- 
servative parties — made  no  fictitious  or  even 
doubtful  claims :  their  error  was  in  present- 
ing those. claims  in  an  impracticable  form. 

Throughout  his  numerous  manifestoes 
issued  in  1871  and  1872,  and  in  his  famous 
letter  which  appeared  on  the  22  nd  of  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  the  Comte  de  Chambord  expressly 
declares  his  determination  to  subordinate  his 
worldly  interests,  both  immediate  and  pro- 
spective, to  that  doctrine  of  *  right  divine ' 
by  which  he  has  ever  been  implicitly  guided. 
Though  this  unqualified  deference  to  an 
obsolete  political  dogma — ^to  a  fiction  which 
has  lost  its  quickening  power,  and  has 
become  a  mere  phantom  of  the  past — ^par- 
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takes  far  too  mncb  of  oDreasoning  prejadice, 
it  neverthelefis  contains  a  loftiness  of  feeling 
which,  in  these  latter  days,  is  very  rarely 
attained.  Then,  again,  it  may  sneeringly  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  fatuity — a  mere  fetich 
worship— to  bow  before  a  Flag,  and  erect  it 
as  a  symbol  of  destiny ;  but  at  least  it  stands 
forth  in  bright  contrast  to  the  adoration  of 
•gross  ambition,  and  of  yet  grosser  mammon, 
to  which  the  world  is  generally  addicted. 
The  Comte  de  Chambord  has  destroyed  the 
faintest  chance  of  becoming  King  of  France : 
the  has  signed  his  abdication  :  he  has  wrecked 
the  hopes  of  his  followers,  and  probably  of 
the  Legitimist  cause  itself:  he  has  passed 
into  the  domain  of  history  in  the  folds,  as  it 
were,  of  his  flag :  but,  for  such  rare  devotion 
to  principle,  he  has  assuredly  earned  the 
respect  of  all  whose  opinion  is  of  value. 

The  Legitimist  party,  however,  was  not 
•disposed  to  follow  dutifully  in  the  footsteps 
-of  its  self-Racrificing  chief ;  but,  with  obsti- 
nate pertinacity,  continued  to  pursue  schemes 
opposed  alike  to  the  determination  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  and  to  the  wishes  of 
France.  More  noisy  and  unjustifiably  asser- 
tive than  those  of  the  Legitimists,  the  plots 
-of  the  Imperialists  were  equally  barren  of 
favourable  signs.  As  to  the  Orleanists,  their 
boldest  essays  at  plotting  rarely  advanced 
beyond  a  few  timid  whispers;  the  only 
determinate  action  upon  which  they  ven- 
tured being  an  acquiescence  in  what  was 
termed  the  *  Fusion,  which  subordinated  the 
claims  of  the  younger  to  those  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ;  whilst  the 
Republicans,  with  a  self -restraining  power 
that  astonished  the  world,  not  only  confined 
their  opposition  within  strictly  legal  limits, 
but  shrewdly  interposed  no  barrier  to  the 
headlong  stream  of  folly  which  was  hurrying 
their  opponents  to  destruction.  Placed  as  a 
guiding  power  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
coalescing  yet  intrinsically  antagonistic  fac- 
tions of  the  Majority,  M.  Thiers  soon  per- 
ceived the  full  extent  of  their  inherent 
incapacity,  and  the  impossibility  of  effect- 
ing any  durable  concert  between  them. 
He  felt  and  declared  that  the  Republic 
presented  the  only  harbour  of  safety 
for  France.  In  his  memorable  message 
at  the  opening  of  the  short  and  stormy 
session  of  the  Chamber  in  November, 
1872,  he  says:  ^ The  Republic  exists,  it  is 
the  legal  Government  of  the  country;  to 
wish  for  anything  else  would  be  to  desire 
another  revolution,  and  that  the  most 
terrible  of  all.'  This  message  hurried  to- 
wards explosion  the  disagreements  which  for 
some  time  had  been  visibly  gathering  between 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Right 
On  the  motion  of  M.  de  Kerdrel,  a  Commiasion 


consisting  of  fifteen  members  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  Message.  To  this  daty  the  Fif- 
teen did  not  confine  themselves;  bat,  in 
glace  of  the  reforms  shadowed  forth  in  the 
[essage,  proposed  a  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion, to  prepare  a  law  defining  ministerial 
responsibility,  a  proposition  designed  to  arm 
the  Right  against  the  President  and  his  Min- 
isters. The  work  of  the  Fifteen  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  by  its  chief  designer, 
M.  Batbie.  It  was  a  confused  production, 
containing  much  apparent  consideration  for 
M.  Thiers;  but  its  entire  scope  and  aim 
were  summed  up  in  an  energetic  recommen- 
dation to  form  a  '  Gouvemement  de  Combat' 
As  a  counter  movement  to  this  aggressive 
act  of  the  Right,  the  Ministry,  through  its 
chief  member,  M.  Dufaure,  moved  that  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  consisting  of 
thirty  members  should  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  law,  not  only  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  ministerial  responsibility,  but  to 
define  the  attributes  of  other  important  pub- 
lic powers.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a 
small  majority.  Instituted  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1872,  the  Commission  of  Thirty, 
after  toiling  assiduously  until  the  end  of 
February,  1873,  laid  before  the  Assembly, 
through  the  medium  of  its  reporter,  M.  de 
Broglie,  the  products  of  its  labours.  A 
measure  founded  on  the  work  thus  tardily 
brought  to  a  close  was  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  13th  of  March.  The  most  im- 
portant clauses  of  this  measure  were  the 
confirmation  of  the  constituent  powers  of 
the  Assembly,  and,  in  place  of  the  CanstitU' 
Hon  Bivety  the  institution  of  certain  regula- 
tions which  would  tend  very  materially  to 
cripple  the  power  and  action  of  M.  Thiers. 
To  effect  the  latter  of  these  objects  had  been 
to  the  majority  of  the  Commission,  who  were 
nominees  of  the  Right,  of  primary  importance. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  could  not  bat 
resent  such  jealous  restrictions  to  the  scope 
of  his  authority.  Often  had  there  occurred 
divergences  of  opinion  between  him  and  the 
Majority,  and  on  several  occasions  he  had, 
somewhat  hastily,  perhaps,  threatened  to 
resign.  But  the  irksomeness  of  his  postUoii 
had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  resigna- 
tion became  not  only  lostifiable  bat  almost 
imperative.  The  Right  had  conclasively 
proved,  through  the  spirit  and  work  of  the 
Commission  of  Thirty,  that  it  had  cast  aside 
all  hesitation  in  reference  to  its  dealings  witli 
the  President  of  the  Repnblie.  The  mo* 
narchical  spirit  by  which  it  was  animated  n*- 
turally  inspired  a  dread  of  the  coneeqaeoeea 
to  which  the  rapidly  increasing  Repoblican 
tendencies  of  M.  Thiers  might  lead.  Botthal 
spirit  had  always  exercised  neariy  aa  potent 
a  sway  over  the  Chief  of  the  Slate  aa  over 
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themselves.  The  difference  which  deter- 
tained  the  coarse  taken  by  each  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  M.  Thiers  was  loyal  to  France, 
whilst  the  Right  was  but  loyal  to  a  party. 

One  of  the  latest  ostensible  causes  which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  M.  Thiers  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1873,  was  the  success  of  the 
ultra-Republican  candidates  for  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  especially  of  the  Radical,  M.  Ba- 
Todet,  for  Paris.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Right  that  such  elections  proved  that 
fVance  was  in  need  of  protective  guidance ; 
though  it  could  hardly  be  pretended  that  she 
had  hinted  at  such  a  need,  or  had  shown 
even  the  slightest  symptom  of  fear.  Another 
more  immediately  exciting  cause  was  an  inti- 
mation by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Du- 
f  aure, — ^a  Republican  of  the  most  conservative 
type, — ^that  the  Cabinet  considered  it  inex- 
pedient to  prolong  the  existing  provisional 
political  state,  and  that  the  Republic  should 
be  acknowledged  as  the  established  form  of 
government  This  caused  a  crisis,  which 
terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  Right  M. 
Thiers  yielded  to  the  perverse  and  impolitic 
spirit  opposed  to  him,  and  resigned  a  position 
for  which,  in  nearly  all  respects,  he  was  emi- 
nently well  fitted.  Thus  the  Monarchical 
factions,  incautiously  hurried,  either  by  an 
-obsolete  political  faith,  or  by  gross  personal 
interests,  towards  'Restorations'  which  had 
left  few  pleasant  remembrances  in  the  mmd 
of  the  nation,  wantonly  deprived  themselves 
of  the  services  of  the  only  statesman  fully 
qualified  to  give  a  truly  conservative  direction 
to  the  political  current  Strange  infatuation, 
inconsistency  and  ingratitude!  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  politicians,  not  bereft  of 
common  sense,  should  thus  snatch  the  helm 
of  State  from  the  elected  of  twenty-six 
departments ;  from  the  man  who,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1872,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
National  Assembly  to  have  '  bien  merits  de 
la  patrie ; '  from  the  man  who,  with  single- 
minded  devotion,  had  assiduously  laboured 
for  the  salvation  of  France,  with  results 
which  had  marvellously  corresponded  with 
the  intents ;  from  the  man  who  had  brought 
to  a  signally  successful  issue  arduous  and 
-delicate  negotiations  with  a  victorious  neigh- 
bouring nation,  and  at  the  same  time,  under 
exceptionally  difficult  circumstances,  had  se- 
cured the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  country. 

The  resignation  of  M.  Thiers  may  be  said 
40  close  the  first  stage  in  the  career  of  the 
Republic.  It  was  a  stage  of  sore  trial.  Long 
-and  doubtfully,  under  neutral  colours,  had 
ithe  Republic  to  battle  for  the  recognition 
•even  of  its  name.  After  many  irritating 
controversies,  its  existence  was  at  length  tole- 
irated  as  a  convenient  temporary  expedient 
ito  bar  the  ingress  of  anarchy,  and  to  keep 
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the  course  free  for  the  advent  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Monarchy.  It  was  invoked  as  being  a 
Government  suited  to  difficult  times,  tanta- 
mount to  anonymous,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
manoeuvres  of  all  parties.  Amidst  such 
imminent  danger  and  supreme  contempt  it 
bore  itself  with  laudable  resignation.  No 
doubt  it  winced  occasionally,  but  always 
with  wariness.  The  marvellous  caution 
which  it  exhibited  was  as  embarrassing  to  its 
enemies  as  it  was  unexpected  and  reassuring 
to  its  friends;  for  in  no  former  state  of 
existence  had  the  Republic  ever  shown  that 
it  possessed  the  quality  of  prudence,  much 
less  a  systematic  power  of  self-control.  To 
these  novel  manifestations  of  character  it 
owed  in  great  part  its  ability  to  escape  the 
dangers  incident  to  a  precarious  position,  and 
to  enlist  in  its  service  the  powerful  support 
of  M.  Thiers.  That  the  erewhile  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  the  Min- 
ister who  had  occupied  so  prominent  a 
position  in  the  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, should  proffer  countenance  and  aid  to 
the  tottering  Republic  was,  indeed,  a  reas- 
suring sign  of  widespread  significance :  it 
appeased  the  fears  of  the  timid,  gave 
confidence  to  the  moderate,  and  rallied  to 
the  standard  of  the  Republic  the  doubtful 
adherents  of  all  political  parties.  For  the 
nature  of  that  support  was  well  known :  it 
was  distinctly  presented  in  words  forming 
part  of  the  Presidential  Message  in  1872: 
*La  Republique  sera  conservatrice  ou  elle 
ne  sera  pas.'  So  potent  to  sway  opinion 
was  the  example  thus  set  by  the  man  who, 
for  half  a  century,  had  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  political  arena  of  French  politics, 
— ever  battling,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the 
advocates  of  a  reactionary  policy,  and  on  the 
other,  against  the  fanaticism  of  liberalism, — 
that  it  is  hardly  assuming  too  much  to  regard 
M.  Thiers  as  the  founder  of  the  Third 
Republic. 

During  this  weak  stage  in  the  career  of 
the  Republic,  the  Legitimists  were  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of  their 
cherished  rigime  more  propitious  than  any 
that  had  presented  itself  since  the  fall  of 
Charles  the  Tenth.  Their  attention,  how- 
ever, was  so  captivated  by  the  attractions  of 
the  situation  that  many  grave  difficulties 
were  overlooked  or  despised.  *  Perish 
France  rather  than  royalty !  formed,'  accord- 
ing to  M.  Girardin,  'the  basis  of  their 
thoughts  and  actions.'  This,  in  exaggerated 
language,  implies  that  their  overstrained 
fidelity  to  principle,  however  worthy  of 
respect  from  certain  points  of  view,  blinded 
them  to  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  fairly  admissi- 
ble claims  of  many  modern  innovations  in 
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politics  and  sociology.  Such  a  rigid  devo- 
tion to  Legitimacy  in  its  entirety  sacrificed 
the  Legitimate  cause  to  a  mere  sentiment. 
In  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Oomte  de 
Chambord  in  1871,  this  feeling  is  embodied 
in  its  most  uncompromising  form.  Thus 
was  an  accidental  moment  of  bright  promise 
obscured  and  lost  by  the  perverse  obtrusion 
of  unwise  scruples ;  whilst  the  future  in  its 
most  probable  aspects  gives  no  promise  of 
yielding  such  another. 

In  choosing  a  mere  soldier  to  fill  the  emi- 
nently political  office  left  vacant  by  an  illus- 
trious statesman,  the  parties  included  in  the 
Right  were  satisfied  that  he  would  maintain 
<  order ; '  that  is  to  say,  suppress,  and  per- 
haps use  in  the  interest  of  some  form  of 
Restoration,  any  physical  outbreak  of  Repub- 
lican impatience.  They  were  satisfied  that 
at  least  a  tacit  understanding  existed  between 
them  and  Marshal  MacMahon,  that  the  latter 
would  be  guided  in  his  political  course  by 
their  acknowledged  leaders ;  and  there  was 
secretly  entertained  by  each  faction  a  not 
altogether  vague  hope  that  the  Marshal 
might  bo  induced  to  favour  the  pretender  to 
whom  it  had  sworn  allegiance,  and  for  whose 
accession  to  power  it  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
any  conflicting  political  inclination  of  France. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  secret  expecta- 
tion decided  the  choice  of  the  temporarily 
united  members  of  the  Right. 

The  Marshal,  like  most  soldiers,  is  a  con- 
servative ;  but  he  has  shown  no  very  definite 
— certainly  no  obtrusive — political  prefe- 
rence. In  familiar  conversation  with  a  friend, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  '  This  is  how  it 
is :  I  belong  by  my  family  to  the  old  Mon- 
archy, by  my  career  to  the  July  Monarchy 
and  to  the  Empire ;  and  now,  you  see,  I  am 
obliged  by  duty  to  aid  in  establishing  a 
rigime  for  which  I  have  no  great  love.* 
That  he  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a 
Legitimist,  as  M.  de  Girardin  asserts,  is  an 
opinion  which  appears  much  too  exclusive. 
If  ho  permits  his  sentiments,  in  deference  to 
hereditary  claims,  to  hover  round  the  Legiti- 
mist cause,  his  gratitude  is  due  to  the  fallen 
Empire.  He  has  few  strong  feelings,  and 
they  are  never  surcharged  with  enthusiasm. 
That  he  is  an  honourable  man  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  that  he  is  an  honest  politician  is 
not  so  unhesitatingly  defined.  To  his  ti- 
midity and  awkwardness  in  the  region  of 
politics,  and  to  his  want  of  cordial  intimacy 
with  politicians,  may  charitably  be  attributed 
this  doubtful  aspect  of  his  political  con- 
scientiousness. He  is  fully  conversant  with 
military  etiquette,  but  he  ^ems  never  to 
have  studied  with  attention  the  code  of 
political  honour. 
Directive  political  power,wbich  had  hither- 


to been  exercised  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  passed  in  nearly  its  entirety  to  the 
Right  of  the  Assembly.  This  power  waa 
mainly  delegated  to  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
who,  by  education  and  association,  is  a  Con- 
stitutionalist. But  the  Duke  ha^  little  re- 
spect for  Constitutionalism  except  in  a  Mo- 
narchical form  ;  he  cannot  stoop  to  recogrnize 
it  when  associated  with  Republicanism ;  in 
that  guise  it  becomes  Radicalism,  and  sub- 
versive of  '  order.'  He  places  Monarchy  be- 
fore Liberty.  Hence  his  apparently  anoma- 
lous leadership  of  the  partisans  of  Despo- 
tism. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  M.  de 
Broglie  soon  found  that  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  Majority  which  had  com- 
bined to  overthrow  M.  Thiers  were,  for  the 
work  necessarily  devolving  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, little  amenable  to  control.     The  per- 
versities, the  prejudices,  the  passions  of  par- 
ties disconcerted  the  most  carefully  devised 
movements.     The  law,  passed  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1873,  relating  to  the  Septen- 
nate,  encountered  obstinate  resistance  from 
the  Imperialists.      But   M.   Rouher   vainly 
contended  against  an  Act  which,  in  presence 
of  the  impracticable  principles  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  suited 
the  Fabian  policy  of  the  Legitimists.     It  wa» 
carried   by  the  aid  of  the  conservative  Re- 
publicans; for  it  was  obvious  that  a  great 
gain  would  accrue  to  the  Republic  if  its  ex- 
istence, under  any  form,  were  legally  pro- 
longed to  seven  years.     Then  immediately 
followed  the  nomination  of  a  Commission  of 
Thirty  to  organize  the  Septennate,  and  to 
prepare   the  Constitutional  Laws.     In  this 
Commission,  as  in  the  Assembly  itself,  dia- 
agreement  was  sharply  defined.   The  Repub- 
lican minority  sincerely  desired  to  fulfil  the 
mission  assigned   to  it;  but   the   majority, 
who  regarded  the   Septennate  merely  as  • 
'  preface  to  the  monarchy,'  studiously  labour- 
ed to  impede  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Ruling  its  action,  they  perverted  its  course 
into  innumerable  byways,  led  it  into  iaby* 
rinths  of  interminable  discussion,  and  check- 
ed its  progress  at  every  turn,  until  the  na- 
tion, and  even  the  Assembly  itself,  became 
impatient,  and  forced  them  to  accept  decisive 
guidance.     How,  indeed,  could   they,  who 
openly  paraded  their  monarchical  preference^ 
be  expected  to  further  the  enactment  of  any 
measure  which  would  tend   to  consolidate 
the   Republic  t    The   occurrence   of  unex- 
pected difficulties  had,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
modified  their   lofty   pretensions,  but   had 
failed  to  lessen  their  persistent  opposition  to 
the  Republic.     From  the  anconditional  re- 
storation   of  the  old   Monarchy   with    lia 
White  Flag,  the  *  Fusion '  had  gradnallj  de- 
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scended  to  a  comparatively  modest  consti- 
tutional position  compatible  with  the  accep- 
tance of  the  flag  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
institutions  which  the  Chamber  might  pro- 
pose to  the  future  Henry  the  Fifth.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
hwi  fully  acquiesced  in  such  concessions,  it 
was  now  too  late.  But  the  Legitimists  ob- 
stinately ignored  the  fiat  of  their  chief,  op- 
posed the  strong  current  of  public  opinion, 
and  defied  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence. 
Their  aspirations,  therefore,  ever  running 
counter  to  their  prescribed  duty  as  members 
of  the  Commission,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
as  the  months  glided  on,  little  progress  was 
made  save  in  angry  discussion.  But  eventu- 
ally the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  the 
fear  of  Imperialist  schemes,  appealed  success- 
fully to  those  members  of  the  Right  Centre 
whose  common  sense  still  retained  a  whole- 
some control  over  their  political  preferences ; 
and  they  entered  the  path  of  concession  by 
timidly  accepting  a  proposition,  admirably 
drawn  up  by  M.  Wallon,  defining  the  Sep- 
tennate.  That  proposition  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  importance  of  the  vote 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  unbounded  wrath 
it  occasioned  both  to  the  Legitimists  and  to 
the  Bonapartists.  But  the  influence  of  the 
extreme  Monarchical  factions  was  on  the  de- 
cline. The  Right  Centre  had  decided,  in  a 
republican  sense,  an  important  question.  Re- 
treat would  now  avail  them  little,  and  the 
inconsistency  of  rejoining  the  ranks  of  ob- 
struction retained  them  in  the  path  of  mode- 
ration. Besides,  they  gave  some  credence 
to  M.  Wallon's  assertion  that  *  the  object  of 
the  Commission  was  to  organize  the  provi- 
sional.^ Hesitation  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Governmental  edifice  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  The  Constitutional  Laws 
were  passed  by  increasing  majorities ;  and, 
finally,  on  the  25th  February,  1875,  by  425 
votes  to  254,  the  Republican  Constitution  in 
its  present  form  was  established. 

A  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  imparted 
what  was  thought  to  be  substance  to  the  Re- 
public ;  but,  in  presence  of  the  monarchical 
regrets  which  yet  possessed  many  among 
that  majority,  it  was  substance  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  shadow.  Fortunately  for 
the  Republic,  those  regrets  were  not  forti- 
fied by  the  spirit  of  identity,  but  were 
separated  by  conspicuously  confiicting  aspi- 
rations. The  Due  de  Broglie,  for  instance, 
was  an  able  representative  of  the  Right,  yet 
he  stood  aloof  from  the  Commission  of 
Thirty,  though  that  body  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  conservatives.  Of  late  years  he 
has  assumed  a  position  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  equivocal.  The  last  time  M.  Thiers, 
as  President  of  the  Republic,  addressed  the 


Assembly,  he  turned  to  M.  de  Broglie,  and, 
with  merited  yet  regretful  asperity,  re- 
proached him  for  having  accepted  the  lead- 
ership of  parties  from  whose  alliance  in  any 
form  his  father,  the  illustrious  Due  de  Brog- 
lie, would  have  recoiled  with  abhorrence. 
In  truth,  the  present  Due  de  Broglie  is  far 
less  devoted  to  his  political  principles  than 
to  his  political  tastes.  His  beau  ideal  of 
liberty  is  fashioned  in  an  aristocratic  mould* 
His  opposition  to  the  Empire  was  determined 
and  consistent ;  his  opposition  to  the  Repub- 
lic is  equally  bitter,  but,  in  a  political  aspect^ 
utterly  inconsistent  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  concord  between  him  and  the  Thirty,  he 
had,  some  weeks  before  the  passing  of  the 
Republican  Constitution,  placed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Marshal-President ; 
but,  in  presence  of  the  critical  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  its  acceptance  was  deferred  until 
the  11th  of  March,  when,  after  many  abor- 
tive negotiations,  the  Marshal  induced  M. 
Buffet  to  form  a  Ministry. 

There  was  little  dissimilarity  between  the 
late  Vice-president  of  the  Council  and  his 
successor.  The  former  loved  liberty  only 
when  allied  to  royalty ;  the  latter  would  not 
tolerate  liberty  unless  it  were  controlled  and 
trammelled  by  *■  order '  so  stringent  as  to  be 
nearly  akin  to  tyranny  :  his  conservatism 
overshadowed,  if  it  did  not  extinguish,  free- 
dom. 

The  birth  of  the  new  Constitution  neces- 
sarily implied  the  dissolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly which  had  been  elected  in  1871 — an  As- 
sembly in  which  indecision  and  dissension 
had  reigned  supreme ;  an  Assembly  that,  be- 
wildered by  the  broadly  marked  variety  of 
its  wishes,  ever  feared  to  give  full  scope  to 
its  power;  an  Assembly  very  imperfectly 
representing  French  political  opinion,  yet^ 
with  characteristic  inconsistency,  responding 
to  that  opinion  by  contributing  to  found  the 
Republic. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  issue  of  the 
general  election  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1876,  presented  a 
marked  difference  to  the  old  Assembly,  in 
the  all-important  fact  that  the  majority  in- 
stead of  remaining  with  the  Right  crowded 
to  the  Left  The  Senate  also,  which  had 
been  in  great  part  elected  on  the  30th  of 
January,  showed  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
Republic.  The  chief  immediate  effect  of 
this  change  in  the  direction  of  political 
power  was  to  overthrow  the  Buffet  Ministry : 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  were  otherwise 
little  heeded  amidst  the  clamours  of  warring 
factions.  It  was.  by  no  means  surprising, 
indeed,  that,  under  the  supreme  irritation 
caused  by  the  result  of  the  elections,  the 
spirit  of  Party,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  a 
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sfcrength  pampered  through  many  years, 
ahonld  show  no  sign  of  abatement  when  the 
mild  and  equitable  sway  of  M.  Dufaure  had 
ancceeded  to  the  intolerant  and  gprossly  par- 
tial rule  of  BiL  Buffet  And  yet  it  woula  be 
difficult  to  find,  at  any  period  of  French  his- 
tory, a  statesman  better  quadified  than  M. 
Dufaure  to  assuage  the  animosities  of  parties. 
His  rare  moderation,  long  experience,  and 
perfect  disinterestedness,  admirably  fitted 
oim  to  guide  the  Republic  in  its  then  passion- 
stirred  condition.  But  recent  events  seemed 
to  have  banished  even  the  ghost  of  concilia- 
tion from  the  haunts  in  the  Assembly  where 
it  had  hitherto  palely  lingered.  M.  Dufaure 
was  too  liberal  for  the  Right,  too  conserva- 
tive for  the  Left  The  veiled  opposition 
which  he  encountered  from  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  support  the  new  rigime  was  utterly 
indefensible,  wanton,  and  impolitic.  Intoxi- 
cated with  success,  the  Republicans  failed  to 
perceive  that  moderation,  wielded  with  the 
authority  and  eloquence  of  M.  Dufaure, 
would  be  the  best  check  to  all  assaults  upon 
the  young  and  yet  unstable  Republic.  On 
this  occasion  the  prudence  which  had  so  ad- 
mirably served  them  since  1870  was  absent: 
the  old  impracticable  spirit  seemed  again  to 
inspire  them.  To  this  irritating  and  grossly 
injudicious  opposition,  M.  Dufaure,  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1876,  succumbed ;  and  on 
the  12th,  M.  Jules  Simon  accepted  the  va- 
cant place  in  the  Cabinet  To  him  a  less 
adverse  spirit  was  shown,  mainly  because  the 
tone  of  his  republicanism  was  somewhat  less 
conservative  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  current  of  Republican  restlessness,  how- 
ever, was  too  strong  to  remain  satisfied  with 
the  supposed  advance  thus  achieved :  it  still 
chafed  against  many  prudential  restraints  to 
its  progress.  The  new  Ministry  soon  found 
that  it  could  rely  with  no  certainty  upon  the 
consistent  and  steady  support  of  the  Left ; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  Right,  exasperated 
and  alarmed  at  the  increasingly  untoward 
drift  which  political  affairs  were  taking,  de- 
termined to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  recover 
their  lost  supremacy.  They  perversely  re- 
fused to  admit  that  they  had  squandered  on 
nnessentials  the  only  moment  which  had  pre- 
sented itself  favourable  to  their  cause ;  and 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would 
best  beseem  them,  for  the  repose  of  France, 
and  indeed  for  the  future  of  their  own 
oherished  rigime^  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
mere  expectancy.  The  extreme  imprudence 
of  the  course  which  commended  itself  to 
each  of  the  two  great  parties  was  so  obvious 
that  nothing  but  the  influence  of  political 
fanaticism  or  passion  could  have  induced 
either  to  adopt  it  To  the  appeals  for  sup- 
port to  carry  out  their  reactionary  policy, 


secretly  and  persistently  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Right,  Marshal  MacMahon  gave  a  no  very 
reluctant  assent  In  political  foresight  he  ia 
conspicuously  deficient ;  and  his  political,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  per- 
sonal, preferences  strongly  disposed  him  to 
side  with  the  Right  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1877,  he  summarily  dismissed  M.  Jules  Si- 
mon, and  reinstated  the  Due  de  Broglie  aa 
President  of  the  Council,  with  M.  de  Foor- 
tou  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  SizTESNTH  OF  Mat — as  yet  the  moat 
memorable  and  important  day  in  the  life 
of  the  Republic — witnessed  a  political  act 
which,  in  depth  of  fatuity,  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  surpassed.  It  was  an  act  which  sealed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  very  ambitions  it 
was  intended  to  serve;  an  act  which  sub- 
stantially affixed  the  corner-stone  to  the  yet 
unfinished  edifice  of  the  Republic.  It  waa 
done  under  the  pretext  of  *  order,'  and  in 
the  name  of  *  conservatism : '  in  reality  it 
was  a  '  legal '  coup  tPetat^  an  assumption  of 
personal  government  for  the  furtherance 
of  political  projects  hostile  to  the  existing 
regime.  There  were  days,  sadly  frequent, 
during  the  First  Republic,  when  any  analo- 
gous strain  of  authority  would  have  been 
infinitely  justifiable  and  praiseworthy.  Then, 
indeed,  *  order '  and  humanity  itself  were 
often  outraged  ;  but  on  the  16th  of  May  not 
the  faintest  shadow  of  disorder  could  be 
detected;  and,  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  French  people  had  recently  de- 
clared, with  unequivocal  emphasis,  their 
preference  for  the  Republic.  Indeed,  the 
act  of  the  16th  of  May  can  only  be  extenu- 
ated as  the  random  blow  of  expiring  hope, 
the  gambler's  last  appeal  to  the  dice — a 
supreme  act  of  despair.  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  Chamber  had,  no  doubt, 
given  many  justifiable  causes  of  umbrage  to 
the  defeated  partisans  of  the  Monarchy  ;  and 
were  but  too  prone  to  obtrude  offensively 
the  fact  that  their  opponents  had  been 
weighed  in  the  political  balance  and  found 
wanting.  They  often  indulged  in  the  dan- 
gerous pastime  of  coquetting  with  Radical 
extravagances ;  and  in  truth  they  had  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  statesmen  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  Republic.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  such  unquiet  displays  were  but  the 
overflowing  exultations  of  men  just  freed 
from  an  onerous  obligation  of  political  reti- 
cence and  self-abnegation. 

In  spite  of  what  was  called  the  ProUelO' 
tion  of  the  363, — a  motion  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Ministry,  carried  on  the  19th 
of  June  by  a  majority  numbering  two-thirda 
of  the  Chamber, — the  Oovemment  persisted 
in  its  determination  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
resistance.     It  opened  the  campaign  by  an 
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attempt  to  snatch  victory  from  the  Ballot- 
box.  On  the  23rd  of  Jane,  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There 
were  two  conrses  open  to  the  Government : 
either  to  overthrow  the  Republic  by  means 
of  a  military  coup  cTetat,  or,  by  straining 
legal   forms  to  the  utmost  at  the   coming 

feneral  election,  to  impose,  as  under  the 
Impire,  official  candidates  on  the  constitu- 
encies. The  first  alternative  was  dangerous, 
and  yet  more  doubtful  than  dangerous. 
Civil  war  was  an  eventuality  from  which 
both  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie  shrank  with  commendable  prudence. 
The  other  alternative,  therefore,  though  it 
must  have  sorely  tried  the  valorous  spirit  of 
the  Marshal,  and  the  fastidious  political 
taste  of  the  Duke,  was  vigorously  adopted. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  four  months' 
untiring  activity?  Official  candidates,  and 
official  interference,  stooping  to  pick  up 
crumbs  of  aid  even  in  the  most  insignificant 
byways,  signally  failed.  Never,  perhaps, 
were  political  e^orts  so  prodigiously  unscru- 
pulous followed  by  more  bitter  and  justly 
merited  disappointment. 

The  elections  of  the  14th  of  October, 
grossly  swayed  though  they  were  by  official 
pressure,  re-affirmed  the  verdict  of  the 
French  people,  recorded  only  a  few  months 
before,  in  favour  of  the  Republic.  But  de- 
feat so  thorough  and  hopeless  was  hard  to 
digest ;  and  it  was  only  reluctantly  that  M. 
de  Broglie  was  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
stern  logic  of  facts.  When  at  length  he 
retired,  there  yet  lingered  phantoms  of  dead 
hopes,  among  which  was  the  expedient  of  a 
Cabinet  (Tajff^aires^  thrust  forward  as  a  last 
feeble  protest  against  Republican  supremacy. 
Nor  was  the  Marshal-President  long  in  fol- 
lowing into  retreat  his  late  chief  political 
colleague  and  adviser.  He  had  been  warned 
by  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  that  he  would  have  either  '  to 
submit  or  to  resign.'  *  ./'y  «mw,  fy  reste ' — 
a  resolve  far  easier  to  realize  on  the  Malakoff 
bastion  than  in  the  Presidential  chair.  Ut- 
tered in  the  former  position,  it  was  bat  an 
audible  sign  of  physical  courage;  in  the 
latter,  it  was  the  utterance  of  a  boast  ex- 
pressive alike  of  unseemly  defiance  and  of  a 
short-sighted  ignorance  which  could  perceive 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  political  future 
no  possible  conjuncture  incompatible  with 
its  maintenance.  Submission  was  tried.  M. 
Dufaure  was  invited  to  form  a  Ministry, 
and  to  exert  the  moderation  for  which  he 
was  conspicuous,  and  the  long  political  ex- 
perience which  gave  him  authority,  to  prop 
up  the  discredited  Septennate.  It  was  too 
late.     The  provocations  so  unwisely  heaped 


upon  the  Republican  party  could  not  be 
easily  appeased.  The  Marshal  was  besieged 
by  unpalatable  demands.  He  had,  with  be* 
coming  deference,  yielded  to  the  will  of 
France ;  now,  in  deference  to  the  '  dictates 
of  his  own  code  of  honour,  he  refused  to 
follow  the  course  prescribed  by  his  political 
opponents;  and  on  the  30th  of  tfanuary^ 
1879,  with  the  banner  which  he  had  borne 
visibly  tarnished,  surrendered  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic. 

At  this  point,  the  Republic  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  clearly  defined  limits  of  a 
second  stage.  Here  its  probationary  period 
closes,  and  it  now  enters  into  the  uncon- 
tested possession  of  its  sovereign  rights.  To 
the  self-discipline  hitherto  commendably 
practised  it  was  indebted,  to  an  extent  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate,  not 
only  for  the  acquisition  of  unexpected 
strength,  but  for  a  likely  prospect  of  dura* 
bility.  There  were  two  very  prominent 
causes  which  had  contributed  to  preserve  it 
from  the  intemperate  courses  to  which  it 
seemed  inveterately,  if  not  innately,  ad- 
dicted, and  to  surround  it  with  a  sobering 
yet  bracing  atmosphere:  the  selection,  by 
the  Monarchical  majority  in  the  first  Assem- 
bly, of  Marshal  MacMahon  to  succeed  M.  ' 
Thiers  as  Chief  of  the  State,  and  the  quasi 
coup  cPitat  of  the  16th  of  May.  The  Mar- 
shal was  a  Royalist  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  discipline  of  fear  which  he 
imposed  upon  the  numerous  Republicaik 
parties  contributed  to  remove  the  asperities 
which  sundered  them,  and  to  impart  more 
cordial  and  ready  unity  to  their  action.  The 
16th  of  May  gave  effective,  but  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  durable  impression  to  this  unity. 
Union  brought  strength  and  its  usual  con- 
comitant, success.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Monarchical  parties  had  no  common  bond  of 
union  except  hostility  to  the  Republic :  on 
no  other  point  affecting  a  determinate  form 
of  government  was  agreement  possible.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  spasmodic  movements 
generally  in  uncertain  directions ;  or  if  any 
project  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  it  was 
either  compromised  by  some  inherent  weak- 
ness in  the  action  of  its  special  advocates, 
or  it  was  kept  in  a  state  of  timid  suspension 
by  fear  of  intestine  revolt  Though  con- 
strained in  1875  to  accept  a  Republicam 
Constitution,  they  made  no  truce  with  the 
Republicans.  With  the  active  support  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  they  snatched 
the  reins  of  Government  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  consistently  held  them,  and  made 
a  final  attack  upon  the  Republic — an  attack 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  more  im- 
politic than  perilous.  From  this  act  of  des- 
peration the  Legitimists  emerged,  not  only 
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ntterly  discredited,  and  with  their  weakness 
in  its  fullest  extent  exposed  to  the  light  of 
day,  bat  the  halo  of  respect  that  had  hith- 
erto environed  the  Legitimate  canse  faded 
from  the  popular  view ;  whilst  the  cause 
itself,  now  reduced  to  impotencj,  has  proba- 
bly passed  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

By  yielding  to  the  current  of  his  feelings, 
Marshal  MacMahon  not  only  freed  himself 
from  duties  for  the  due  performance  of 
which  he  could  boast  of  very  few  qualifica- 
tions, but  he  freed  the  Republic  from  the 
last  link  which  had  hitherto  constrained  her 
will.  An  immediate  proof  of  this  absolute 
emancipation  presented  itself  in  the  selection 
of  M.  Jules  Gr^vy  to  fill  the  position  just 
vacated  by  the  Marshal.  No  selection  could 
have  been  more  judicious.  The  present 
Chief  of  the  State  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  quality  rarely  found  in  French 
statesmen,  though  exceptionally  important 
to  them,  and  pre-eminently  so  at  the  present 
time  —  political  discretion.  This  by  no 
means  implies  that  he  would  compromise 
his  political  principles,  but  that  he  would 
render  their  practical  application  strictly 
amenable  to  equitable  and  moderate  gui- 
dance. His  political  convictions  are  infinitely 
stronger. than  his  political  passions ;  passion, 
indeed,  in  any  form  fin  as  very  restricted 
scope  in  his  nature.  There  is  a  serene 
dignity,  both  in  his  bearing  and  in  his 
language,  which  is  never  impaired  by  the 
sligntest  admixture  of  affectation  or  of  the- 
atrical display.  His  principles,  his  profes- 
sions, and  his  actions  are  ever  in  perfect 
accord.  His  temper  is  so  profoundly  calm 
and  equable,  that  in  its  depths  the  unwary 
explorer  might  be  led  to  anticipate  the  dis- 
covery of  some  trace  of  weakness ;  but  all 
such  speculations  would  lead  to  inevitable 
failure,  for  fear  has  no  lurking-place  there. 
Turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
he  inflexibly  pursues,  in  a  judicial  spirit, 
and  with  judicial  gravity,  the  moderate 
course  which  his  judgment  has  traced  out 
On  the  other  hand,  though  modesty  and 
anobtrusiveness  are  by  no  means  conspicu- 
ous features  in  the  French  character,  M. 
Or^vy,  as  President  of  the  Republic,  cer- 
tainly presents  them  in  exaggerated  and  in- 
judicious forms.  Aware  of  his  country- 
men^s  venial  weakness  for  the  pomp  and 
glitter  of  external  show,  and  of  the  hitherto 
Indissoluble  association  popularly  supposed 
to  exist  between  imposing  ceremonial  and 
many  of  the  ofiicial,  and  not  a  few  unofficial, 
acts  of  the  Chief  of  the  State,  be  systemati- 
cally abstains  from  gratifying  such  harmless 
tastes  and  prejudices.  This  apparently 
trivial  deficiency  io  what  may  be  termed 


the  holiday  clothing  of  his  office,  probably 
creates  more  public  dissatisfaction  than  M. 
Gr^vy  is  aware  of.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
marked,  if  not  serious,  deficiency  in  one 
elected  to  fill  a  position  occupied  until  a 
recent  date  by  a  long  and  ostentatious  line 
of  sovereigns.  To  a  limited  extent,  a  just 
appreciation  of  M.  Gravy's  character  is  af- 
forded in  the  few  following  words  uttered 
by  a  political  opponent,  M.  Schneider :  '  At 
a  time  when  the  generality  of  statesmen  are 
notoriously  deficient  in  political  nnteg^ty,  it 
is  a  veritable  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  cha- 
racter so  grave,  so  pure,  so  elevated  as  that 
of  M.  Gr^vy.' 

From  a  state  of  accidental  obligatory 
usurpation,  through  the  semblance  of  legal 
life  conferred  by  a  tolerated  name,  onward 
to  a  vitality  bestowed  merely  to  minister,  as 
a  convenient  temporary  expedient,  to  hostile 
interests,  the  Republic  emerged  at  length 
into  a  condition  of  untrammelled  existence. 
A  few  months  had  wrought  a  thorough 
transformation  in  all  the  chief  elements  of 
power :  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
majority  in  the  Senate,  and — possibly  for 
the  mere  caprice  of  giving  completeness  to 
the  metamorphosis— the  Ministry,  were  all 
replaced  or  radically  modified.  Yes,  M. 
Dufaure,  who  had  so  materially  aided  to  free 
the  Republic  from  an  arbitrary  state  of  ex- 
istence, was  constrained,  by  the  perverse 
restlessness  of  certain  sections  of  the  Left, 
to  cede  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  to  M.  Wad- 
dington.  The  change  was  impolitic  as  well 
as  ungrateful ;  for  though  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  ba- 
lanceof  conservative  republicanism  professed 
bv  the  two  statesmen,  the  former  enjoyed  a 
visible  preponderance  in  political  influence. 
That  influence  might  have  saved  the  Cabinet 
from  many  weak  hesitations  and  concessiona. 
Its  stem  conservative  bearing  was  sorely 
needed  to  resist  the  importunate  pressure  of 
Republican  groups  ever  prone  to  agitation 
ana  to  hasty  experiments.  Shorn  of  that 
influence,  the  Ministry  soon  became  con- 
scious of  the  ebbing  of  its  authority ;  and, 
possessing  no  great  consistency  of  character, 
and  no  firmness  at  all,  was  driven,  after 
much  bootless  conciliation,  and  much  feeble 
resistance,  to  seek  in  resignation  escape  from 
intolerable  embarrassments. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Wad- 
dington  Administration  conducted  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  Fhince  both  with  jndicioos 
moderation  and  with  dignified  firmne«. 
Why  was  its  conduct  of  Home  Affairs  so  de- 
ficient in  the  latter  of  these  qualities  t  The 
Cabinet  was  fortified  by  several  votes  of  con- 
fidence pasted  by  the  Chamber  of  Depatiet ; 
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it  possessed  the  cordial  support  of  the  Presi- 
•dent  of  the  Republic  ;  whilst  to  the  politi- 
<;al  temper  of  the  nation  it  responded  yet 
more  harmoniously.  There  can  be  little 
^oubt  that  the  resignation  was  referrible  to 
a  cause  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  de- 
stroy every  French  government,  whether 
monarchical  or  republican,  that  has  existed 
«ince  the  fall  of  the  old  Monarchy — an  inve- 
terate tendency  in  the  dominant  political 
party,  urged  and  scared  by  intolerant  ad- 
herents, to  hurry  with  intemperate  and 
tyrannic  haste  towards  the  extreme  practi- 
cal development  of  their  distinctive  po- 
litical tenets.  It  was  not  M.  Waddington, 
or  even  his  policy,  that  gave  weighty 
umbrage  to  the  Left,  but  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  belonged  to  the  Left  Centre.  For- 
tunately for  the  Republic,  this  change  was 
more  apparent  than  real ;  for  immediately 
M.  de  Freycinet  succeeded  M.  Waddington 
as  President  of  the  Council,  he  hastened  to 
assure  the  Chamber  that  the  Ministry  was 
inspired  by  'a  prudent  and  circumspect 
policy,  suited  to  the  situation  of  France.' 
The  policy  thus  broadly  enunciated  differed 
from  that  which  M.  Dufaure  had  practised 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  supported 
by  equal  political  influence  and  experience. 
But,  as  already  remarked,  it  came  from  the 
Left  and  not  from  the  Left  Centre ;  that 
^as  an  amply  compensating  fact.  No  doubt, 
M.  de  Freycinet  had  garnered  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  popularity  during  his  tenure 
•of  oflSce  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  M. 
Dnfaure's  Administration.  The  speeches 
which  he  delivered  at  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  France  repeatedly  embodied,  in 
emphatic  language,  the  Republic  which  he 
desired  to  see  established — '  wise,  liberal, 
progressive,  and  tolerant.'  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, moreover,  that  M.  de  Freycinet  was 
trustingly  regarded  by  those  patriotic  en- 
thusiasts who,  in  1870,  believed  that  the 
Tictorious  progress  of  the  Germans  could  be 
-checked,  in  spite  of  the  disheartening  ab- 
sence of  any  disciplined  French  army  to 
oppose  it.  The  energy  which,  as  Minister 
of  War,  signalized  his  conduct  at  Tours, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  other  members 
of  the  Government,  he  exerted  himself  to 
stem  the  adverse  course  of  events,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  abruptness  from  adding  its  harsh 
features  to  defeat,  was  not  forgotten.  To 
this  exciting  period  in  his  public  career  is 
also  to  be  referred  the  commencement  of  a 
•close  political  relationship  between  him  and 
M.  Gambetta.  It  was,  indeed,  mainly 
through  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Presi- 
•dent  of  the  Chamber  that  he  became  Prime 
Minister.  But  the  symptoms  of  indepen- 
<Lent  political  action  which  began  to  develope 


themselves  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Premiership,  culminating  in  his  pacific  and 
moderate  speech  at  Montauban — a  speech 
which  raised  him  to  a  high  place  among 
contemporary  French  statesmen  —  rapidly 
disclosed  a  marked,  if  not  hostile,  difference 
between  his  political  opinions,  which  the 
responsibilities  of  oflBce  had  tempered  with 
discretion,  and  those  of  the  statesman  whose 
political  course  power  without  responsibility 
had  determined  in  a  contrary  direction. 

To  the  absence  of  accord  between  the 
self  appointed  Dictator  and  the  President  of 
the  Council  may  be  clearly  traced  the 
enforced  resignation  of  the  latter  on  the  18th 
of  September.  This  difference  of  opinion 
was  not  confined  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  March  Decrees,  but,  in  its  full  ex- 
pression, would  probably  represent  a  disa- 
greement extending  over  a  wide  area  of 
Home  and  Foreign  policy.  But  though 
master  of  the  situation,  M.  Gambetta  pru- 
dently restrained  his  political  ardour  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  insisted  upon 
a  literal  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of  the 
Decrees,  and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  author  of 
the  famous  Seventh  Clause  in  the  Bill  upon 
superior  education,  was  fittingly  installed 
President  of  the  Council.  Beyond  this  the 
new  Cabinet  differed  but  little  from  its  pre- 
decessor, save,  indeed,  that,  in  reference  to 
the  external  relations  of  France,  it  showed  a 
positive  determination  towards  a  more  de- 
fined policy  of  cautious  reserve — M.  Bar- 
th^lemy  St.  Hilaire,  M.  Thiers's  fidus 
Achates^  being  chosen  to  succeed  M.  de 
Freycinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Reviewing  the  numerous  Cabinet  crises 
which,  during  the  Presidency  of  M.  Gr6vy, 
have  palpably  had  their  origin  in  Ministerial 
weakness,  the  last  change  was  certainly  less 
valid,  less  capable  of  vindication,  less  intel- 
ligible indeed,  than  any  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  chief  responsibility  for  this 
seemingly  chronic  Ministerial  instability  is 
obviously  referrible  to  the  Republican  ma- 
jority. That  majority  includes  many  im- 
pulsive members  who  are  continually  urging 
it  to  attempt  short  cuts  towards  what  they 
regard  to  be  the  goal  of  perfection.  Hesi- 
tation is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  these  po- 
litical enthusiasts;  and  they  rarely  fail  to 
show  that  supreme  indifference  to  adverse  or 
even  dangerous  probabilities  which  naturally 
characterizes  all  narrow  devotion  to  a  policy 
of  extremes.  There  is  also,  as  the  events 
just  narrated  prove,  another  notably  dis- 
turbing influence  to  which  the  Cabinet  often 
finds  itself  subjected.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  that  this  influence  derives  its  source 
and  activity  from  the  patriotism,  by  others 
from  the  ambition,  of  the  President  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  seems  to  under- 
lie every  change,  to  control,  with  mysteri- 
ously powerful  devices  or  suasion,  the  hopes 
or  fears  alike  of  the  influential  statesman 
and  of  the  pothouse  politician.  The  reite- 
rated assertion — made  of  late  with  over- 
strained vehemence— by  the  wielder  of  this 
occult  political  lever,  that  no  such  inter- 
ference has  ever  been  exercised,  is  so 
strikingly  at  variance  with  numberless  unam- 
biguous appearances  as  to  be  altogether  in- 
credible. In  this  influence  there  lurks  a 
danger  which  is  not  entirely  imaginary. 
The  Republic  seems  oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  that  persistent  nightmare,  the  '  One-man 
power ; '  an  incubus  which,  from  the  Mo- 
narchical habits  of  the  French  people,  seems 
obstinately  determined  to  haunt  it,  and — 
until  the  impressions  of  tradition  lose  their 
effective  spell — subject  it  to  the  discretion 
or  caprice  of  some  popular  individual. 

M.  Oambetta  has  certainly  contributed 
more  than  any  other  French  statesman — M. 
Thiers  excepted — to  shape  the  course  and 
destiny  of  the  Republic.  That  he  has 
hitherto  declined  to  accept  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility is  one  of  those  enigmas  of  cha- 
racter over  which  it  is  but  charitable  dis- 
creetly to  spread  a  veil.  No  doubt  the 
world  is  apt  to  draw  from  such  conduct  in- 
ferences which  give  it  a  by  no  means  disinte- 
rested aspect  ^y  accepting  the  Presidency 
of  the  Chamber,  M.  Gambetta  ensures  an 
excuse  for  continuous  reserve,  a  reserve 
which  he  considers  promotive  of  his  obvious 
ulterior  designs :  a  firm  advance  in  influence 
and  power — when  assured  of  an  unequivo- 
cal majority  of  the  Chamber — as  President 
of  the  Council,  and  then  an  easy  transition 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  In  this 
self-banishment  from  ofl^cial  life  in  all  its 
precarious  or  dangerous  aspects,  he  seems 
animated  by  a  shrewdness  of  self-seeking 
which  reaches '  even  to  cynicism.  The 
greater  part  of  what  ho  does — and  he  does 
much — is  done  stealthily.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  acknowledged  that  whatever  he  does, 
whether  openly  or  secretly,  is  rarely  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  France.  There 
have  been,  it  is  true,  certain  very  doubt- 
fully beneficial  Ministerial  changes  of  late 
years  which  must  be  attributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  extra-constitutional,  if  not  un- 
constitutional, influence.  He  occupies  an 
anomalous  position  on  the  political  stage : 
he  wields  power  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  inconsistent  with  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment, but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
duces, in  certain  directions,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic. 

This  tnbune  par  txceUenee^  this  'creator 
and  destroyer  of  Cabinets,  this  Warwick  of 


the  French  Republic,'  beffan  his  public 
reer  in  1869,  as  Member  for  Belleville.  He- 
is  indebted  in  great  part  for  his  present, 
political  eminence  to  the  troublous  times- 
through  which  his  country  has  passed.  But. 
that  he  possesses  oratorical  power  of  the 
highest  order  is  incontestable.  His  passion- 
ate and  trenchant  language,  uttered  in  a 
voice  of  wonderful  conopass  and  flexibility,, 
is  ever  under  control.  His  caution,  indeed^ 
often  seems  so  overweighted  by  calculatioD 
that  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  what  appears  to- 
many  the  grossness  of  self-interest  JBe  that 
as  it  may,  the  young  Republic  owes  him 
special  thanks  and  rewards  for  the  enei^tie 
devotion  to  her  cause  of  the  remarbible 
powers  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him.. 
Durine  the  time  of  her  sore  weakness  and 
trials,  he  impressed  what  is  termed  Oppor- 
tunisme — ^the  preparation  of  that  which  will 
best  adapt  itself  to  existing  circumstances — 
with  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  least 
tractable  adherents  of  the  Republic ;  and  he 
taught  Republicans  that  the  cause  they  ad- 
vocate is  far  better  served  by  discreet  reti- 
cence and  legal  warfare  than  by  any  form  of 
violence  however  determined  and  elaborate. 
All  this  was  admirable.  But  since  the  fall 
of  Marshal  MacMahon,  M.  Gambetta  has^ 
with  increasing  strides,  diverged  from  the 
path  of  moderation.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  at  present  he  endeavours  to  model  hia 
political  utterances  and  his  veiled  political 
acts  to  suit  the  probable  temper  of  France 
at  the  approaching  general  election.  If 
such  be  the  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
moderation  so  unexpectedly  revealed  at  the 
January  Municipal  elections — a  moderation 
visibly  prefiguring  the  spirit  that  is  likely  te 
preside  at  the  more  important  election  of 
Deputies  to  the  Chamber — will  induce  hint 
to  redress  his  present  leaning  towards  a 
course  of  Home  Policy  provocative  of  party 
strife.  That  he  is  open  to  conviction,  and 
yet  more  open  to  what  may  brighten  his 
future  prospects,  a  comparison  of  the  some- 
what bellicose  speech  he  made  at  Cherbourg, 
and  the  peaceful  accents  which  he  empha- 
sized in  his  inaugural  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session  of  the  Chamber,  amply 
testifies.  France,  unequivocally  resolved  to 
abstain  from  any  hazardous  initiative  in  fo- 
reign affairs,  seems  hardly  less  determined 
to  impose  peace  upon  conflicting  parties  at 
home,  and  to  place  extremes,  whetner  Radi- 
cal or  Reactionary,  without  the  pale  of  her 
choice.  Is  this  unadventnrons  and  pacifie 
spirit,  which  appears  to  animate  a  majority 
of  his  countrymen  in  reference  to  internal 
political  action,  accepted  by  M.  Gambetta 
with  a  willingness  as  unreserved  as  that  witb 
which  he  has  accepted  the  will  of  Fkmnce  in. 
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reference  to  her  external  relations?  We 
fear  not  His  hesitancy  is,  no  doubt,  strong- 
ly fortified  by  the  pages  of  history,  and  by 
bis  own  wide  acquaintance  with  the  political 
spirit  of  his  countrymen ;  but  it  surely  can- 
not be  deemed  an  incredible  act,  however 
seemingly  improbable,  for  that  spirit  to 
abandon  its  stormy  courses, — stormy  at  least 
in  the  fervid  atmosphere  of  cities, — and  be- 
take itself  towards  the  calm  regions  of  po- 
litical forbearance. 

Though  not  always  absent  from  the  policy 
of  French  statesmen,  moderation  has  been  too 
often  obliged  to  make  way  for  the  exclusive 
interests  of  individuals  or  of  parties;  and 
yet  more  frequently  has  it  been  thrust  aside 
as  altogether  incompatible  with  the  supposed 
assured  safety  of  some  dominant  regime.  Is 
it  destined,  under  the  restored  Republic,  to 
bold  on  its  course  far  into  the  future,  and 
influence  permanently  the  counsels  of  French 
statesmen  ?  In  other  words.  Does  the  Re- 
public afford  sufficiently  favourable  data  to 
warrant  a  reasonable  probability  that  it  will 
reach  the  average  age,  not  of  modern  French 
political  institutions,  for  that  would  foredoom 
it  to  early  extinction,  but  of  governments  in 
the  wide  sphere  of  the  world  ?  Any  answer 
to  this  question  is  beset  by  so  many  obvious 
and  formidable  difficulties,  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  hazard  more  than  a  few 
apparently  probable  conjectures  towards  its 
solution. 

Many  able  politicians  doubt  the  feasibi- 
lity of  permanently  establishing  a  Republican 
rSgime  in  any  great  European  state.  This 
question  takes  too  wide  a  range  to  be  touched 
npon  here ;  but  as  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  her  political  and 
social  institutions  and  traditions  which,  from 
long  prescription,  seemed  to  be  ineradicable, 
were  so  ruthlessly  overthrown  by  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  that  they  have  left  few  ruins 
and  not  many  remembrances  behind  them. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville — probably  the  most 
far-seeing  politician  of  modern  times-^pre- 
dicted  that  *  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  hundred  years  France  would  be  subject 
to  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  from  time  to 
time  interrupted  by  a  despotism  or  by  a 
democratic  revolution.'  Wieland  held  the 
French  nation  absolutely  incapable  of  form- 
ing a  Republic ;  and  this  dogmatic  assertion 
was  echoed  by  Moore,  the  poet,  in  the  un- 
qualified remark,  that  *  of  aJl  the  people  in 
Europe,  the  French  alone  are  unfit  for  lib- 
erty/ The  two  latter  opinions  have  little 
value  beyond  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
very  prevalent  narrowness  of  judgment  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  both  Germany  and 
England  in  reference  to  the  political  apti- 
tudes of  the  French  people.     On  the  other 


hand,  the  prophecy  of  De  Tocqueville  shows^ 
a  rare  penetration  into  those  profound  po- 
litical depths  where  the  destiny  of  nations- 
is  revolved  and  traced.  But  the  grossly 
dark  and  mind-withering  shadow  of  the- 
Second'  Empire  had  Jiot  then  fallen  upon 
the  French  nation,  and  blotted  out  the  last 
garish  traces  of  the  blood-stained  Napoleonic 
legend.  That  despotic  revolution  left  nothing 
behind  it  but  disnonour,  shame,  and  a  blast- 
ed reputation;  and  now  there  lowers,  not 
indeed  very  menacingly,  the  apparition  of  a. 
democratic  revolution.  But  as,  within  re- 
cent years,  this  form  of  revolution  has  proba- 
bly given  the  French  people  a  sufficiently 
bitter  knowledge  of  its  quality,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  fear  that  it  will  ever  regaini 
sufficient  power  to  assume  permanent  shape 
and  substance. 

At  the  present  time,  France,  in  the  sphere 
of  politics,  may  be  said  to  possess  unlimited 
freedom  of  action.  The  Empire  is  generally 
regarded  as  belonging  entirely  to  the  past : 
it  leaves  not  even  a  presentable  representa- 
tive behind  it  The  Legitimists,  imprudent- 
ly yielding  to  the  fascinations  of  historic 
sentiment,  have  banished  the  resuscitation 
of  the  old  Monarchy,  however  modified,, 
from  all  reasonable  expectation.  No  doubt 
the  forces  of  feudalism  yet  lingering  among 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  haunting  with  ever  increasingly  falter- 
ing steps  a  few  remote  quarters  of  the 
country, — ^forces  possessing  little  effective 
energy, — and  the  really  formidable  power  of 
the  Church,  are  no  doubt  zealously  and  im- 
placably arrayed  against  the  Republic;  but 
they  can  effect  no  serious  reaction  among  a 
people  for  the  most  part  unsympathetic,  if 
not  positively  unfriendly.  Such  being  the 
effete  or  widely  contemned  state  of  its  rivals 
and  enemies,  the  Republic  seems  to  occupy 
a  position  above  the  level  of  external  danger. 
If,  then,  there  be  a  shadow  of  serious  peril 
visible  upon  it,  surely  something  within  ita 
own  limits  must  cast  the  ominous  sign.. 
*  Do  you  know,'  observed  M.  Dufaure  to  the 
Radicals  towards  the  close  of  1872,  '  Do  yoa 
know  what  creates  a  difficulty  for  the  gov- 
ernment which  we  administer  under  the 
name  of  the  French  Republic  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  It  is  not  the  form  of  government,  it 
is  the  word  Republic.  In  our  history  it  has 
always  appeared  accompanied  by  permanent 
agitations,  by  daily  new  demands,  by  am- 
bitions ever  increasing,  as  if  every  Republic- 
were  a  state  of  turbulence.'  These  remarks* 
convey  not  only  the  fears  inspired  by  a 
word,  but  really  point  to  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  dangers  which  beset  the  present 
French  Government  During  its  sore  trials. 
and  perils,  the  Republic  wisely  clothed  itself 
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in  the  unpretending  and  conciliatory  garb  of 
Opportunisme.  It  presented  a  cidm  front 
to  its  Monarchical  assailants,  and  watched 
with  politic  reticence  their  suicidal  roanoeu- 
vres.  For  this  expectant  attitude  —  sup- 
posed to  be  altogether  foreign  to  its  nature 
— ^it  was  amply  rewarded.  Yet  the  very 
suddenness  and  all-pervading  character  of 
the  change  imparted  to  it  a  phase  of  doubt. 
Of  late  that  doubt  has  been  acquiring  con- 
sistency ;  for  since  the  Republicans  have  be- 
come possessed  of  uncontested  power,  the 
most  active  and  shortsighted  among  them 
have  cast  many  a  longing  glance  towards  the 
past,  and  excited  many  a  suspicion  that  the 
restraints  deemed  necessary  in  the  hour  of 
danger  were  reluctantly  borne,  and  have  by 
no  means  permanently  chastened  the  old 
turbulent  spirit — a  spirit  always  surrounded 
by  dangerous  crises,  yet  for  ever  protesting 
to  be  the  defender  and  servant  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  numerous  sections  into  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  Republican  institutions  are  divided 
tend,  moreover,  to  foment  and  perpetuate 
this  restless  activity.  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  distinctly  de- 
fined and  recognized  gradations  of  Repub- 
licanism are  represented  by  the  Left  Centre, 
the  Republican  Left,  the  Republican  Union, 
■and  the  Extreme  Left  Nor  does  it  need 
verv  close  inspection  to  discover  that  these 
•divisions  are  themselves  subdivided  into 
•compartments  which  exhibit  further  shades 
of  dissidence.  At  each  step  from  the  Left 
^Centre  to  the  apex  of  the  Mountain,  modera- 
tion with  its  reassuring  flexibility  decays; 
whilst  energy,  and  a  singular  power  of  in- 
spiring devotion  to  rigid  political  dogmas, 
increase  with  accelerated  intensity.  It  was 
to  these  qualities  that  the  moderation  of 
1789  gradually  gave  place  to  the  Terror  of 
1793.  The  Third  Republic,  now  fully 
■emancipated,  seems  to  inherit,  not  the  san- 
guinary spirit  of  its  predecessor, — Heaven 
forbid  ! — 'but  a  similar  tendency  towards  the 
institution  of  certain  absolute  political  forms, 
and,  in  the  pursuit  of  change,  a  profound 
indifference  to  all  opposing  interests  or  feel- 
ings. No  step  thus  directed  has  been  re- 
traced. M.  Thiers,  M.  Dufauro,  M.  Wad- 
dington,  M.  de  Freycinet,  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
are  successive  representatives  of  this  progres- 
sion. The  policy  of  the  Republic  seems  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  spirit  of  party  or  sect ; 
nay,  it  is  even  made  to  bend  to  the  dictates 
of  individual  caprices  and  interests.  Each 
group  of  Republicans  that  attains  ascendancy 
speedily  yields,  as  if  under  the  fascination  of 
some  political  spell,  to  the  encroaching 
energy  of  its  less  scrupulous  neighbour. 
This  course,  if  persisted  in,  points  ominously 


towards  the  oft-attained  exit  of  the  Republic, 
where  despotism,  in  its  autocratic  form,  is 
seen  successfully  grappling  with  revolution- 
ary changes.  Moderation  may  be  the  initial 
force.  It  starts  the  Republic  on  its  course 
cheered  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  people ; 
but  before  it  can  firmly  settle  into  a  con- 
tinuous motive  power,  it  finds  itself  assailed 
by  the  irregular  and  explosive  forces  of 
overweening  confidence  and  ambition.  With 
such  forces,  the  impracticable  Republicans 
do  their  utmost  to  ui^  the  Republic  on  a 
path  which,  under  present  circumstances,  is 
probably  the  shortest  she  could  find  to  de- 
struction. Such  conduct,  though  running 
counter  to  the  lessons  so  bitterly  taught  in 
the  past,  and  obviously  opposed  to  the  tem- 
perate current  of  contemporary  opinion,  is, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  practise 
it,  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere.  The  danger 
is  there.  The  despotism  of  fanaticism,  like 
every  other  despotism,  looks  with  a  jealous 
and  exclusive  eye  upon  liberty.  It  brooks 
no  teacher;  its  opinions  are  its  gospel,  its 
law,  its  uncompromising  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Herein  consists  the  only  vital  peril  to  the 
Republic,  a  peril  compared  to  which  the  sum 
of  all  the  perils  likely  to  occur  from  the  op- 
position of  all  the  reactionary  parties  ap- 
pears insignificant 

Weakness  is  by  no  means  an  inevitable 
concomitant  of  moderation ;  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  afllict  moderate  French  statesmen 
when  holding  the  reins  of  power.  At  such 
a  time,  no  quality  could  be  more  detrimen- 
tal to  the  political  well-being  of  France.  It 
throws  shadows  of  doubt  and  uneasiness 
over  the  political  world,  insinuates  proba- 
bilities of  danger  when  all  is  tranquil,  en- 
courages aggressive  acts  in  those  to  whom 
the  atmosphere  of  excitement  is  congenial, 
and  places  Ministers  at  the  mercy  of  factions 
whose  restricted  influence  would  otherwise 
leave  them  powerless.  To  these  restless 
Repu*blican  sects  the  Government  has,  during 
the  last  two  years,  accorded  a  license  of  in- 
terference in  Ministerial  action  which  has 
excited  much  anxiety,  and  which  gives  scope 
for  the  wildest  expectations.  Ministry  has 
followed  Ministry  in  rapid  succession.  Noth- 
ing has  been  durable  but  change.  States- 
men, after  courageously  installing  themselves 
in  the  Cabinet,  have  passed  like  fleeting 
shadows  through  it  incidents  possessing 
little  intrinsic  importance  have  grown  into 
embarrassing  obstacles  and  sufficed  to  unseat 
them.  Not  seldom,  indeed,  have  they  been 
confronted  by  demands  the  portentous  im- 
port of  which  has  imposed  too  great  a  strain 
upon  their  responsibility,  and  affrighted 
them  into  resignation. 
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There  was  profound  meaning  in  the  acate 
remark  of  M.  Thiers,  that '  the  Republic  is 
on]  J  possible  without  the  Republicans.'  It  is 
indeed  undeniable  that  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  Republic  have  invariably  sprung  from 
its  most  vociferous  and  urgent  advocates — 
men  of  exclusive  and  dogmatic  temperament, 
men  of  narrow  political  sympathies,  men 
sensitively  intolerant  of  control,  yet  ready  to 
•exercise  a  politique  de  combat  with  unscrupu- 
lous energy,  and  on  the  most  extensive  scale; 
No  probability,  therefore,  of  an  enduring 
career  can  be  predicted  for  the  Republic, 
unless  it  chooses  its  administrators  from 
among  adherents  possessing  wide  sympathies 
and  moderate  aims.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  around  such  men  cluster  the 
sympathies  and  hopes  of  the  French  people. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  gen- 
eral election  in  1871,  the  nation  was  asked 
to  pronounce  its  opinion  on  the  question  of 
peace  or  war ;  and  the  result  was  a  choice 
of  candidates  irrespective  of  political  bias. 
At  the  elections  in  1876  and  1877,  the  Re- 
public was  confronted  by  the  Monarchy,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  vast  issue  involved  in 
the  contest  blurred  all  shades  of  Republi- 
canism. 

The  present  Chamber  of  Deputies  no 
doubt  represents  the  national  preference  for 
a  particular  form  of  government :  the  chief 
mission  it  received  was  to  defend  the  menaced 
Republic.  But  the  election  in  1877  pointed 
to  no  determinate  embodiment  of  Republi- 
canism. A  clearly  defined  expression  of 
opinion  touching  the  special  nature  of  the 
Republic  desired  has  not  yet  been  elicited 
from  the  French  people.  The  Chamber,  like 
most  of  the  representative  bodies  that  have 
preceded  it,  is  composed  rather  of  factions 
than  of  parties.  This  is  an  ominous  fact. 
In  the  past,  it  has  invariably  led  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Parliamentary  government,  for 
the  Opposition  has  generally  aspired  far  less 
to  wield  power  than  to  overthrow  it.  As 
the  result  of  the  approaching  general  election 
will  not  affect  the  safety  of  the  Republic, 
the  electors  will  probably  be  left  free  to  re- 
cord an  unbiased  and  unimpassioned  vote. 
That  vote  will  be  a  crucial  test  of  political 
opinion  in  France. 

If  the  late  attempt  to  change  the  Electoral 
Law — to  substitute  what  is  called  Serutin 
de  Lisie  for  Serutin  cTArrondiesement — had 
been  successful,  it  would  have  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  result  of  the  elections  about 
to  take  place.  As  this  measure — the  most 
important  that  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Chamber  since  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Republic — will  no  doubt  be  made  a  battle- 
cry  at  the  elections,  and  will  surely  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  Chamber,  it  may  not  be 


uninteresting  to  glance  at  the  two  methods 
of  voting. 

Under  the  Serutin  de  Liete^  the  Depart- 
ment  would  become  the  electoral  unit  in 
place  of  the  Arrondissement,  and  would  call 
upon  the  vast  constituency  within  its  area  to 
vote  for  a  '  List '  of  candidates.  Thus,  po> 
litically,  the  individuality  of  the  Arrondisse^ 
ment^  with  its  special  constituency  and  its 
special  candidate,  would  be  effaced.  The 
minority,  if  not  completely  silenced  by  the 
majority,  would  in  all  quarters  be  reduced  to 
impotency.  Candidates,  largely  composed 
of  aspiring  political  adventurers  or  syco- 
phants, would  be  nominated  either  by  a  self- 
constituted  Committee  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  Department,  or,  more  often,  by  a  Cen- 
tral Committee  sitting  in  Paris.  Thus  the 
representative  power  in  France  would  gradu- 
ally tend  to  centralize  itself,  and  degenerate 
into  a  vast  electoral  machine,  deriving  its 
chief  motive  power  from  a  single  will.  On 
the  other  hand,  Serutin  de  Liste  presents 
many  admirable  qualities.  Banishing  from 
the  representative  body  a  host  of  crotchety 
political  sects,  it  would,  whilst  diminishing 
the  number,  consolidate  the  strength  of  the 
various  members  constituting  that  body.  It 
would  prevent  the  embarrassing  eccentricities 
which  have  of  late  years  characterized  fac- 
tions in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  both 
among  the  majority  and  the  minority,  and 
it  would  give  a  Ministry  when  fairly  started 
on  its  mission  a  reasonable  prospect  of  sta- 
bility. 

The  Serutin  cPArrondissement,  or  Unino- 
minal  system,  to  which  the  Serutin  de  Liste 
gave  place  in  1875,  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  our  own  electoral  method,  and 
thereby,  perhaps,  enlists  our  sympathy.  But, 
overshadowing  this  preference,  there  are  nu- 
merous blemishes  disfiguring  the  character 
of  the  system.  In  England  it  works  tolera- 
bly well ;  but  in  France,  where  Parliamentary 
government  has  not  yet  become  fully  accli- 
matized, it  tends  to  confine  the  electors'  po- 
litical vision  too  much  within  the  limits  of 
the  Arrondissement,  to  subordinate  national  to 
private  interests,  and  to  break  loose  from  the 
prudent  restraints  imposed  by  the  legitimate 
claims  of  party.  It  gives  scope  to  bribery, 
and  is  not  above  bowing  to  fear.  In  spite 
of  these  numerous  defects,  the  Serutin  d^Ar^ 
rondissement  is  probably  the  most  effectual 
political  instrument  yet  devised  for  arriving 
at  a  proximate  representation  of  the  national 
will  in  all  its  varied  and  minute  phases. 

Both  the  Electoral  methods  in  question 
have  their  good  and  bad  qualities ;  but  in 
France  both  are  unwisely  carried  to  their  ex- 
treme conclusions.  Like  most  French  poli- 
tical institutions,  they  are  far  too  logical.  A 
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politics  and  sociology.  Such  a  rigid  devo- 
tion to  Legitimacy  in  its  entirety  sacrificed 
the  Legitimate  cause  to  a  mere  sentiment 
In  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  in  1871,  this  feeling  is  embodied 
in  its  most  uncompromising  form.  Thus 
was  an  accidental  moment  of  bright  promise 
obscured  and  lost  by  the  perverse  obtrusion 
of  unwise  scruples ;  whilst  the  future  in  its 
most  probable  aspects  gives  no  promise  of 
yielding  such  another. 

In  choosing  a  mere  soldier  to  fill  the  emi- 
nently political  office  left  vacant  by  an  illus- 
trious statesman,  the  parties  included  in  the 
Right  were  satisfied  that  he  would  maintain 
'  order ; '  that  is  to  say,  suppress,  and  per- 
haps use  in  the  interest  of  some  form  of 
Restoration,  any  physical  outbreak  of  Repub- 
lican impatience.  They  were  satisfied  that 
at  least  a  tacit  understanding  existed  between 
them  and  Marshal  MacMahon,  that  the  latter 
would  be  guided  in  his  political  course  by 
their  acknowledged  leaders ;  and  there  was 
secretly  entertained  by  each  faction  a  not 
altogether  vague  hope  that  the  Marshal 
might  be  induced  to  favour  the  pretender  to 
whom  it  had  sworn  allegiance,  and  for  whose 
accession  to  power  it  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
any  confiicting  political  inclination  of  France. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  secret  expecta- 
tion decided  the  choice  of  the  temporarily 
united  members  of  the  Right. 

The  Marshal,  like  most  soldiers,  is  a  con- 
servative ;  but  he  has  shown  no  very  definite 
— certainly  no  obtrusive — political  prefe- 
rence. In  familiar  conversation  with  a  friend, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  *  This  is  how  it 
is :  I  belong  by  my  family  to  the  old  Mon- 
archy, by  my  career  to  the  July  Monarchy 
and  to  the  Empire ;  and  now,  you  see,  I  am 
obliged  by  duty  to  aid  in  establishing  a 
regime  for  which  I  have  no  great  love.* 
That  he  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a 
Legitimist,  as  M.  de  Girardin  asserts,  is  an 
opinion  which  appears  much  too  exclusive. 
If  he  permits  his  sentiments,  in  deference  to 
hereditary  claims,  to  hover  round  the  Legiti- 
mist cause,  his  gratitude  is  due  to  the  fallen 
Empire.  He  has  few  strong  feelings,  and 
they  are  never  surcharged  with  enthusiasm. 
That  he  is  an  honourable  man  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  that  he  is  an  honest  politician  is 
not  so  unhesitatingly  defined.  To  his  ti- 
midity and  awkwardness  in  the  region  of 
politics,  and  to  his  want  of  cordial  intimacy 
with  politicians,  may  charitably  be  attributed 
this  doubtful  aspect  of  his  political  con- 
scientiousness. He  is  fully  conversant  with 
military  etiouctte,  but  he  ^ems  never  to 
have  studied  with  attention  the  code  of 
politica]  honour. 

Directive  political  power, which  had  hither- 


to been  exercised  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  passed  in  nearly  its  entirety  to  the 
Right  of  the  Assembly.  This  power  was 
mainlv  delegated  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,. 
who,  by  education  and  association,  is  a  Con- 


stitutionalist. But  the  Duke  ha^  little 
spcct  for  Constitutionalism  except  in  a  Mo- 
narchical form  ;  he  cannot  stoop  to  recognise 
it  when  associated  with  Republicanism ;  in 
that  guise  it  becomes  Radicalism,  and  sub- 
versive of  '  order.'  He  places  Monarchy  be- 
fore Liberty.  Hence  his  apparently  anoma- 
lous leadership  of  the  partisans  of  Despo- 
tism. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  M.  de 
Broglie  soon  found  that  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  Majority  which  had  com- 
bined to  overthrow  M.  Thiers  were,  for  the 
work  necessarily  devolving  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, little  amenable  to  control.     The  per- 
versities, the  prejudices,  the  passions  of  par- 
ties disconcerted  the  most  carefully  devised 
movements.     The  law,  passed  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1873,  relating  to  the  Septen- 
nate,  encountered  obstinate  resistance  from 
the  Imperialists.      But   M.   Rouher   vainly 
contended  against  an  Act  which,  in  presence 
of  the  impracticable  principles  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  suited 
the  Fabian  policy  of  the  Legitimists.     It  waa 
carried   by  the  aid  of  the  conservative  Re- 
publicans ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  a  great 
gain  would  accrue  to  the  Republic  if  its  ex- 
istence, under  any  form,  were  legally  pro- 
longed to  seven  years.     Then  immediately 
followed  the  nomination  of  a  Commission  of 
Thirty  to  organize  the  Septennate,  and  to 
prepare   the  Constitutional  Laws.     In  this 
Commission,  as  in  the  Assembly  itself,  dis- 
agreement was  sharply  defined.    The  Repub- 
lican minority  sincerely  desired  to  fulfil  the 
mission  assigned  to  it;  but  the   majority, 
who  regarded  the   Septennate  merely  as  m 
'  preface  to  the  monarchy,'  studiously  labour- 
ed to  impede  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Ruling  its  action,  they  perverted  its  course 
into  innumerable  byways,  led  it  into  laby- 
rinths of  interminable  discussion,  and  check- 
ed its  progress  at  every  turn,  until  the  na- 
tion, and  even  the  Assembly  itself,  became 
impatient,  and  forced  them  to  accept  decisive 
guidance.     How,  indeed,  could   they,  who 
openly  paraded  their  monarchical  preference^ 
be  expected  to  further  the  enactment  of  any 
measure  which  would  tend   to  consolidate 
the   Republic?    The    occurrence   of  unex- 
pected difiiculties  had,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
modified  their   lofty   pretensions,  but  had 
failed  to  lessen  their  persistent  opposition  to 
the  Republic.     From  the  unconditional  re- 
storation   of  the  old   Monarchy  with    iia 
White  Flag,  the  '  Fotton '  had  gradnaUj  de- 
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Bcended  to  a  comparatively  modest  conBti- 
tational  position  compatible  with  the  accep- 
tance of  the  flag  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
institutions  which  the  Chamber  might  pro- 
pose to  the  future  Henry  the  Fifth.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
had  fully  acquiesced  in  such  concessions,  it 
was  now  too  late.  But  the  Legitimists  ob- 
stinately ignored  the  fiat  of  their  chief,  op- 
posed the  strong  current  of  public  opinion, 
and  defied  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence. 
Their  aspirations,  therefore,  ever  running 
counter  to  their  prescribed  duty  as  members 
of  the  Commission,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
as  the  months  glided  on,  little  progress  was 
made  save  in  angry  discussion.  But  eventu- 
ally the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  the 
fear  of  Imperialist  schemes,  appealed  success- 
fully to  those  members  of  the  Right  Centre 
whose  common  sense  still  retained  a  whole- 
some control  over  their  political  preferences ; 
and  they  entered  the  path  of  concession  by 
timidly  accepting  a  proposition,  admirably 
drawn  up  by  M.  Wallon,  defining  the  Sep- 
tennate.  That  proposition  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  importance  of  the  vote 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  unbounded  wrath 
it  occasioned  both  to  the  Legitimists  and  to 
the  Bonapartists.  But  the  influence  of  the 
extreme  Monarchical  factions  was  on  the  de- 
cline. The  Right  Centre  had  decided,  in  a 
republican  sense,  an  important  question.  Re- 
treat would  now  avail  them  little,  and  the 
inconsistency  of  rejoining  the  ranks  of  ob- 
struction retained  them  in  the  path  of  mode- 
ration. Besides,  they  gave  some  credence 
to  M.  Wallon*s  assertion  that  *  the  object  of 
the  Commission  was  to  organize  the  provi- 
sional.' Hesitation  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Governmental  edifice  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  The  Constitutional  Laws 
were  passed  by  increasing  majorities ;  and, 
finally,  on  the  25th  February,  1875,  by  425 
votes  to  254,  the  Republican  Constitution  in 
its  present  form  was  established. 

A  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  imparted 
what  was  thought  to  be  substance  to  the  Re- 
public ;  but,  in  presence  of  the  monarchical 
regrets  which  yet  possessed  many  among 
that  majority,  it  was  substance  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  shadow.  Fortunately  for 
the  Republic,  those  regrets  were  not  forti- 
fied by  the  spirit  of  identity,  but  were 
separated  by  conspicuously  confiicting  aspi- 
rations. The  Due  de  Broglie,  for  instance, 
was  an  able  representative  of  the  Right,  yet 
he  stood  aloof  from  the  Commission  of 
Thirty,  though  that  body  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  conservatives.  Of  late  years  he 
has  assumed  a  position  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  equivocal.  The  last  time  M.  Thiers, 
as  President  of  the  Republic,  addressed  the  ' 


Assembly,  he  turned  to  M.  de  Broglie,  and, 
with  merited  yet  regretful  asperity,  re- 
proached him  for  having  accepted  the  lead- 
ership of  parties  from  whose  alliance  in  any 
form  his  father,  the  illustrious  Due  de  Brog^ 
lie,  would  have  recoiled  with  abhorrence. 
In  truth,  the  present  Due  de  Broglie  is  far 
less  devoted  to  his  political  principles  than 
to  his  political  tastes.  His  beau  idial  of 
liberty  is  fashioned  in  an  aristocratic  mould* 
His  opposition  to  the  Empire  was  determined 
and  consistent ;  his  opposition  to  the  Repub- 
lic is  equally  bitter,  but,  in  a  political  aspect^ 
utterly  inconsistent.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  concord  between  him  and  the  Thirty,  he 
had,  some  weeks  before  the  passing  of  the 
Republican  Constitution,  placed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Marshal-President ; 
but,  in  presence  of  the  critical  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  its  acceptance  was  deferred  until 
the  11th  of  March,  when,  after  many  abor- 
tive negotiations,  the  Marshal  induced  M. 
Buffet  to  form  a  Ministry. 

There  was  little  dissimilarity  between  the 
late  Vice-president  of  the  Council  and  his 
successor.  The  former  loved  liberty  only 
when  allied  to  royalty ;  the  latter  would  not 
tolerate  liberty  unless  it  were  controlled  and 
trammelled  by  *  order '  so  stringent  as  to  be 
nearly  akin  to  tyranny :  his  conservatism 
overshadowed,  if  it  did  not  extinguish,  free- 
dom. 

The  birth  of  the  new  Constitution  neces- 
sarily implied  the  dissolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly which  had  been  elected  in  1871 — an  As- 
sembly in  which  indecision  and  dissension 
had  reigned  supreme ;  an  Assembly  that,  be- 
wildered by  the  broadly  marked  variety  of 
its  wishes,  ever  feared  to  give  full  scope  to 
its  power;  an  Assembly  very  imperfectly 
representing  French  political  opinion,  yet^ 
with  characteristic  inconsistency,  responding 
to  that  opinion  by  contributing  to  found  the 
Republic. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  issue  of  the 
general  election  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1876,  presented  a 
marked  difference  to  the  old  Assembly,  in 
the  all-important  fact  that  the  majority  in- 
stead of  remaining  with  the  Right  crowded 
to  the  Left  The  Senate  also,  which  had 
been  in  great  part  elected  on  the  30th  of 
January,  showed  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
Republic.  The  chief  immediate  effect  of 
this  change  in  the  direction  of  political 
power  was  to  overthrow  the  Buffet  Ministry : 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  were  otherwise 
little  heeded  amidst  the  clamours  of  warring 
factions.  It  wa&  by  no  means  surprising, 
indeed,  that,  under  the  supreme  irritation 
caused  by  the  result  of  the  elections,  the 
spirit  of  Party,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  a 
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strength  pampered  throngh  many  years, 
should  show  no  sign  of  abatement  when  the 
mild  and  equitable  sway  of  M.  Dafaure  had 
succeeded  to  the  intolerant  and  grossly  par* 
tial  rule  of  BiL  Buffet  And  yet  it  woula  be 
difScult  to  find,  at  any  period  of  French  his- 
tory, a  statesman  better  quadified  than  M. 
Dufaure  to  assuage  the  animosities  of  parties. 
His  rare  moderation,  long  experience,  and 
perfect  disinterestedness,  admirably  fitted 
oim  to  guide  the  Republic  in  its  then  passion- 
stirred  condition.  But  recent  events  seemed 
to  have  banished  even  the  ghost  of  concilia- 
tion from  the  haunts  in  the  Assembly  where 
it  had  hitherto  palely  lingered.  M.  Dufaure 
was  too  liberal  for  the  Right,  too  conserva- 
tive for  the  Left  The  veiled  opposition 
which  he  encountered  from  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  support  the  new  rigime  was  utterly 
indefensible,  wanton,  and  impolitic.  Intoxi- 
cated with  success,  the  Republicans  failed  to 
perceive  that  moderation,  wielded  with  the 
authority  and  eloquence  of  M.  Dafaure, 
would  be  the  best  check  to  all  assaults  upon 
the  young  and  yet  unstable  Republic.  On 
this  occasion  the  prudence  which  had  so  ad- 
mirably served  them  since  1870  was  absent: 
the  old  impracticable  spirit  seemed  again  to 
inspire  them.  To  this  irritating  and  grossly 
injudicious  opposition,  M.  Dufaure,  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1876,  succumbed  ;  and  on 
the  12tb,  M.  Jules  Simon  accepted  the  va- 
cant place  in  the  Cabinet  To  him  a  less 
adverse  spirit  was  shown,  mainly  because  the 
tone  of  his  republicanism  was  somewhat  less 
conservative  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  current  of  Republican  restlessness,  how- 
ever, was  too  strong  to  remain  satisfied  with 
the  supposed  advance  thus  achieved :  it  still 
chafed  against  many  pnidential  restraints  to 
its  progress.  The  new  Ministry  soon  found 
that  it  could  rely  with  no  certainty  upon  the 
consistent  and  steady  support  of  the  Left ; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  Right,  exasperated 
and  alarmed  at  the  increasingly  untoward 
drift  which  political  affairs  were  taking,  de- 
termined to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  recover 
their  lost  supremacy.  They  perversely  re- 
fused to  admit  that  they  had  squandered  on 
unessentials  the  only  moment  which  had  pre«> 
tented  itself  favourable  to  their  cause ;  and 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would 
best  beseem  them,  for  the  repose  of  France, 
and  indeed  for  the  future  of  their  own 
oherished  r^gime^  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
mere  expectancy.  The  extreme  imprudence 
of  the  course  which  commended  itself  to 
each  of  the  two  gpreat  parties  was  so  obvious 
that  nothing  but  the  influence  of  political 
fanaticism  or  passion  could  have  induced 
either  to  adopt  it  To  the  appeals  for  sup- 
port to  carry  out  their  reactionary  policy, 


secretly  and  persistently  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Right,  Marshal  MacMahon  gave  a  no  very 
reluctant  assent  In  political  foresight  he  is 
conspicuously  deficient ;  and  his  political,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  per- 
sonal, preferences  strongly  disposed  him  to 
side  with  the  Right  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1877,  he  summarily  dismissed  M.  Jules  Si* 
mon,  and  reinstated  the  Due  de  Broglie  as 
President  of  the  Council,  with  M.  de  Four- 
ton  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  SizTEBNTH  OF  Mat — as  yet  the  most 
memorable  and  important  day  in  the  life 
of  the  Republic — witnessed  a  political  act 
which,  in  depth  of  fatuity,  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  surpassed.  It  was  an  act  which  sealed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  very  ambitions  it 
was  intended  to  serve;  an  act  which  sub- 
stantially affixed  the  corner-stone  to  the  yet 
unfinished  edifice  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
done  under  the  pretext  of  *  order,'  and  in 
the  name  of  '  conservatism : '  in  reality  it 
was  a  '  legal '  coup  cPitaty  an  assumption  of 
personal  government  for  the  furtherance 
of  political  projects  hostile  to  the  existing 
rigime.  There  were  days,  sadly  frequent, 
during  the  First  Republic,  when  any  analo- 
gous strain  of  authority  would  have  been 
infinitely  justifiable  and  praiseworthy.  Then, 
indeed,  *  order'  and  humanity  itself  were 
often  outraged  ;  but  on  the  16th  of  May  not 
the  faintest  shadow  of  disorder  could  be 
detected;  and,  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  French  people  had  recently  de- 
clared, with  unequivocal  emphasis,  their 
preference  for  the  Republic  Indeed,  the 
act  of  the  16th  of  May  can  only  be  extenu- 
ated as  the  random  blow  of  expiring  hope, 
the  gambler's  last  appeal  to  the  dice — a 
supreme  act  of  despair.  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  Chamber  had,  no  doubt, 
given  many  justifiable  causes  of  umbrage  to 
the  defeated  partisans  of  the  Monarchy ;  and 
were  but  too  prone  to  obtrude  offensively 
the  fact  that  their  opponents  had  been 
weighed  in  the  political  balance  and  found 
wanting.  They  often  indulged  in  the  dan- 
gerous pastime  of  coquetting  with  Radical 
extravagances ;  and  in  truth  they  had  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  statesmen  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  Republic.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  such  unquiet  displays  were  but  the 
overflowing  exultations  of  men  just  freed 
from  an  onerous  obligation  of  political  reti- 
cence and  self-abnegation. 

In  spite  of  what  was  called  the  Proieeia- 
turn  of  the  863, — a  motion  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Ministry,  carried  on  the  19th 
of  June  by  a  majority  numbering  two-thirds 
of  the  Chamber, — the  Oovemment  persisted 
in  its  determination  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
resistance.     It  opened  the  campaign  by  aa 
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attempt  to  snatch  victory  from  the  Ballot- 
box.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There 
were  two  courses  open  to  the  Grovernment : 
either  to  overthrow  the  Republic  by  means 
of  a  military  coup  cTitaty  or,  by  straining 
legal  forms  to  the  utmost  at  the  coming 
general  election,  to  impose,  as  under  the 
Empire,  official  candidates  on  the  constitu- 
encies. The  first  alternative  was  dangerous, 
and  yet  more  doubtful  than  dangerous. 
Civil  war  was  an  eventuality  from  which 
both  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie  shrank  with  commendable  prudence. 
The  other  alternative,  therefore,  though  it 
must  have  sorely  tried  the  valorous  spirit  of 
the  Marshal,  and  the  fastidious  political 
taste  of  the  Duke,  was  vigorously  adopted. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  four  months' 
untiring  activity?  Official  candidates,  and 
official  interference,  stooping  to  pick  up 
crumbs  of  aid  even  in  the  most  insignificant 
byways,  signally  failed.  Never,  perhaps, 
were  political  efforts  so  prodigiously  unscru- 
pulous followed  by  more  bitter  and  justly 
merited  disappointment 

The  elections  of  the  14th  of  October, 
grossly  swayed  though  they  were  by  official 
pressure,  re-affirmed  the  verdict  of  the 
French  people,  recorded  only  a  few  months 
before,  in  favour  of  the  Republic.  But  de- 
feat so  thorough  and  hopeless  was  hard  to 
digest ;  and  it  was  only  reluctantly  that  M. 
de  Broglie  was  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
stem  logic  of  facts.  When  at  length  he 
retired,  there  yet  lingered  phantoms  of  dead 
hopes,  among  which  was  the  expedient  of  a 
Cabinet  cTafaireSj  thrust  forward  as  a  last 
feeble  protest  against  Republican  supremacy. 
Nor  was  the  Marshal-President  long  in  fol- 
lowing into  retreat  his  late  chief  political 
colleague  and  adviser.  He  had  been  warned 
by  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  that  he  would  have  either  '  to 
submit  or  to  resign.'  *  ./'y  suis,  fy  teste ' — 
a  resolve  far  easier  to  realize  on  the  Malakoff 
bastion  than  in  the  Presidential  chair.  Ut- 
tered in  the  former  position,  it  was  but  an 
audible  sign  of  physical  courage;  in  the 
latter,  it  was  the  utterance  of  a  boast  ex- 
pressive alike  of  unseemly  defiance  and  of  a 
short-sighted  ignorance  which  could  perceive 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  political  future 
no  possible  conjuncture  incompatible  with 
its  maintenance.  Submission  was  tried.  M. 
Dufaure  was  invited  to  form  a  Ministry, 
and  to  exert  the  moderation  for  which  he 
was  conspicuous,  and  the  long  political  ex- 
perience which  gave  him  authority,  to  prop 
up  the  discredited  Septennate.  It  was  too 
late.    The  provocations  so  unwisely  heaped 


upon  the  Republican  party  could  not  be 
easily  appeased.  The  Marshal  was  besieged 
by  unpalatable  demands.  He  had,  with  be* 
coming  deference,  yielded  to  the  will  of 
France ;  now,  in  deference  to  the  '  dictates 
of  his  own  code  of  honour,  he  refused  to 
follow  the  course  prescribed  by  his  political 
opponents;  and  on  the  80th  of  January^ 
1879,  with  the  banner  which  he  had  borne 
visibly  tarnished,  surrendered  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic. 

At  this  point,  the  Republic  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  clearly  defined  limits  of  a 
second  stage.  Here  its  probationary  period 
closes,  and  it  now  enters  into  the  uncon- 
tested possession  of  its  sovereign  rights.  To 
the  self-discipline  hitherto  commendably 
practised  it  was  indebted,  to  an  extent  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate,  not 
only  for  the  acquisition  of  unexpected 
strength,  but  for  a  likely  prospect  of  dura*- 
bility.  There  were  two  very  prominent 
causes  which  had  contributed  to  preserve  it 
from  the  intemperate  courses  to  which  it 
seemed  inveterately,  if  not  innately,  ad* 
dieted,  and  to  surround  it  with  a  sobering 
yet  bracing  atmosphere:  the  selection,  by 
the  Monarchical  majority  in  the  first  Assem- 
bly, of  Marshal  MacMahon  to  succeed  M.  ' 
Thiers  as  Chief  of  the  State,  and  the  quasi 
coup  ctitat  of  the  16th  of  May.  The  Mar^ 
shal  was  a  Royalist  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  discipline  of  fear  which  he 
imposed  upon  the  numerous  Republicaik 
parties  contributed  to  remove  the  asperities 
which  sundered  them,  and  to  impart  more 
cordial  and  ready  unity  to  their  action.  The 
16th  of  May  gave  effective,  but  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  durable  impression  to  this  unity. 
Union  brought  strength  and  its  usual  con- 
comitant, success.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Monarchical  parties  had  no  common  bond  of 
union  except  hostility  to  the  Republic :  on 
no  other  point  affecting  a  determinate  form 
of  government  was  agreement  possible.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  spasmodic  movements 
generally  in  uncertain  directions ;  or  if  any 
project  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  it  was 
either  compromised  by  some  inherent  weak- 
ness in  the  action  of  its  special  advocates, 
or  it  was  kept  in  a  state  of  timid  suspensioii 
by  fear  of  intestine  revolt  Though  con- 
strained in  1875  to  accept  a  Republicam 
Constitution,  they  made  no  truce  with  th« 
Republicans.  With  the  active  support  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  they  snatched 
the  reins  of  Government  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  consistently  held  them,  and  made 
a  final  attack  upon  the  Republic — an  attack 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  more  im- 
politic than  perilous.  From  this  act  of  dea- 
peration  the  Legitimists  emerged,  not  only 
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utterly  discredited,  and  with  their  weakness 
in  its  fullest  extent  exposed  to  the  light  of 
day,  bat  the  halo  of  respect  that  had  hith- 
erto environed  the  Legitimate  canse  faded 
from  the  popular  view ;  whilst  the  cause 
itself,  now  reduced  to  impotency,  has  proba- 
bly passed  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

By  yielding  to  the  current  of  his  feelings, 
Marshal  MacMahon  not  only  freed  himself 
from  duties  for  the  due  performance  of 
which  he  could  boast  of  very  few  qualifica- 
tions, but  he  freed  the  Republic  from  the 
last  link  which  had  hitherto  constrained  her 
will.  An  immediate  proof  of  this  absolute 
emancipation  presented  itself  in  the  selection 
of  M.  Jules  Grevy  to  fill  the  position  just 
vacated  by  the  Marshal.  No  selection  could 
have  been  more  judicious.  The  present 
Chief  of  the  State  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  quality  rarely  found  in  French 
atatesmen,  though  exceptionally  important 
to  them,  and  pre-eminently  so  at  the  present 
time  —  political  discretion.  This  by  no 
means  implies  that  he  would  compromise 
his  political  principles,  but  that  he  would 
render  their  practical  application  strictly 
amenable  to  equitable  and  moderate  gui- 
dance. His  political  convictions  are  infinitely 
atrongcr.than  his  political  passions ;  passion, 
indeed,  in  any  form  finas  veir  restricted 
scope  in  his  nature.  There  is  a  serene 
dignity,  both  in  his  bearing  and  in  his 
language,  which  is  never  impaired  by  the 
•lightest  admixture  of  affectation  or  of  the- 
atrical display.  His  principles,  his  profes- 
sions, and  his  actions  are  ever  in  perfect 
accord.  His  temper  is  so  profoundly  calm 
and  equable,  that  in  its  depths  the  unwary 
explorer  might  be  led  to  anticipate  the  dis- 
covery of  some  trace  of  weakness ;  but  all 
•uch  speculations  would  lead  to  inevitable 
failure,  for  fear  has  no  lurking-place  there. 
Turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
he  inflexibly  pursues,  in  a  judicial  spirit, 
and  with  judicial  gravity,  the  moderate 
course  which  his  juogment  has  traced  out 
On  the  other  hand,  though  modesty  and 
anobtrusivoness  are  by  no  means  conspicu- 
ous features  in  the  French  character,  M. 
Or^vy,  as  President  of  the  Republic,  cer- 
tainly presents  them  in  exaggerated  and  in- 
judicious forms.  Aware  of  his  country- 
men^s  venial  weakness  for  the  pomp  and 
glitter  of  external  show,  and  of  the  hitherto 
indissoluble  association  popularly  supposed 
to  exist  between  imposing  ceremonial  and 
many  of  the  official,  and  not  a  few  unofficial, 
acts  of  the  Chief  of  the  State,  he  systemati- 
cally abstains  from  gratifying  such  harmless 
tastes  and  prejudices.  This  apparently 
trivial  deficiency  in  what  may  be  termed 


the  holiday  clothing  of  his  office,  probably 
creates  more  public  dissatisfaction  than  M. 
Gr^vy  is  aware  of.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
marked,  if  not  serious,  deficiency  in  one 
elected  to  fill  a  position  occupied  until  a 
recent  date  by  a  long  and  ostentatious  line 
of  sovereigns.  To  a  limited  extent,  a  just 
appreciation  of  M.  Gr6vy*s  character  is  af- 
forded in  the  few  following  words  uttered 
by  a  political  opponent,  M.  Schneider :  '  At 
a  time  when  the  generality  of  statesmen  are 
notoriously  deficient  in  political  nnteg^ty,  it 
is  A  veritable  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  cha- 
racter so  grave,  so  pure,  so  elevated  as  that 
of  M.  Gr6vy.' 

From  a  state  of  accidental  obligatory 
usurpation,  through  the  semblance  of  legal 
life  conferred  by  a  tolerated  name,  onward 
to  a  vitality  bestowed  merely  to  minister,  as 
a  convenient  temporary  expedient,  to  hostile 
interests,  the  Republic  emerged  at  length 
into  a  condition  of  untrammelled  existence. 
A  few  months  had  wrought  a  thorough 
transformation  in  all  the  chief  elements  of 
power :  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
majority  in  the  Senate,  and — possibly  for 
the  mere  caprice  of  giving  completeness  to 
the  metamorphosis— the  Ministry,  were  all 
replaced  or  radically  modified.  Yes,  M. 
Dufaure,  who  had  so  materially  aided  to  free 
the  Republic  from  an  arbitrary  state  of  ex- 
istence, was  constrained,  by  the  perverse 
restlessness  of  certain  sections  of  the  Left, 
to  cede  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  to  M.  Wad- 
dington.  The  change  was  impolitic  as  well 
as  ungrateful ;  for  though  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  ba- 
lance of  conservative  Republicanism  professed 
by  the  two  statesmen,  the  former  enjoyed  a 
visible  preponderance  in  political  influence. 
That  influence  might  have  saved  the  Cabinet 
from  many  weak  hesitations  and  concessions. 
Its  stern  conservative  bearing  was  sorely 
needed  to  resist  the  importunate  pressure  of 
Republican  groups  ever  prone  to  agitation 
ana  to  hasty  experiments.  Shorn  of  that 
influence,  the  Ministry  soon  became  con- 
scious of  the  ebbing  of  its  authority ;  and, 
possessing  no  great  consistency  of  character, 
and  no  firmness  at  all,  was  driven,  after 
much  bootless  conciliation,  and  much  feeble 
resistance,  to  seek  in  resignation  escape  from 
intolerable  embarrassments. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Wad- 
dington  Administration  conducted  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  Fhince  both  with  jodicioos 
moderation  and  with  dignified  firmnesa. 
Why  was  its  condnct  of  Home  Affairs  so  de- 
ficient in  the  latter  of  these  qualities  t  The 
Cabinet  was  fortified  by  several  votes  of  con- 
fidence passed  by  the  Uhamber  of  Deputies ; 
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it  possessed  the  cordial  support  of  the  Presi- 
-dent  of  the  Republic ;  whilst  to  the  politi- 
-cal  temper  of  the  nation  it  responded  yet 
more  harmoniously.  There  can  be  little 
4oubt  that  the  resignation  was  referrible  to 
^  cause  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  de- 
stroy every  French  government,  whether 
monarchical  or  republican,  that  has  existed 
since  the  fall  of  the  old  Monarchy — an  inve- 
terate tendency  in  the  dominant  political 
party,  urged  and  scared  by  intolerant  ad- 
herents, to  hurry  with  intemperate  and 
tyrannic  haste  towards  the  extreme  practi- 
cal development  of  their  distinctive  po- 
litical tenets.  It  was  not  M.  Waddington, 
or  even  his  policy,  that  gave  weighty 
umbrage  to  the  Left,  but  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  belonged  to  the  Left  Centre.  For- 
tunately for  the  Republic,  this  change  was 
more  apparent  than  real;  for  immediately 
M.  de  Freycinet  succeeded  M.  Waddington 
•as  President  of  the  Council,  he  hastened  to 
■assure  the  Chamber  that  the  Ministry  was 
inspired  by  'a  prudent  and  circumspect 
policy,  suited  to  the  situation  of  France.' 
The  policy  thus  broadly  enunciated  differed 
from  that  which  M.  Dufaure  had  practised 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  supported 
by  equal  political  influence  and  experience. 
But,  as  already  remarked,  it  came  from  the 
Left  and  not  from  the  Left  Centre ;  that 
-was  an  amply  compensating  fact.  No  doubt, 
M.  de  Freycinet  had  garnered  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  popularity  during  his  tenure 
•of  office  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  M. 
Dufaure's  Administration.  The  speeches 
which  he  delivered  at  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  France  repeatedly  embodied,  in 
•emphatic  language,  the  Republic  which  he 
desired  to  see  established — *  wise,  liberal, 
progi»ssive,  and  tolerant.'  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, moreover,  that  M.  de  Freycinet  was 
trustingly  regarded  by  those  patriotic  en- 
thusiasts who,  in  1870,  believed  that  the 
Tictorious  progress  of  the  Germans  could  be 
•checked,  in  spite  of  the  disheartening  ab- 
sence of  any  disciplined  French  army  to 
oppose  it.  The  energy  which,  as  Minister 
•of  War,  signalized  his  conduct  at  Tours, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  other  members 
of  the  Government,  he  exerted  himself  to 
stem  the  adverse  course  of  events,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  abruptness  from  adding  its  harsh 
features  to  defeat,  was  not  forgotten.  To 
this  exciting  period  in  his  public  career  is 
also  to  be  referred  the  commencement  of  a 
•close  political  relationship  between  him  and 
M.  Gambetta.  It  was,  indeed,  mainly 
through  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Presi- 
<lent  of  the  Chamber  that  he  became  Prime 
Minister.  But  the  symptoms  of  indepen- 
<dent  political  action  which  began  to  develope 


themselves  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Premiership,  culminating  in  his  pacific  and 
moderate  speech  at  Montauban — a  speech 
which  raised  him  to  a  high  place  among 
contemporary  French  statesmen  —  rapidly 
disclosed  a  marked,  if  not  hostile,  difference 
between  his  political  opinions,  which  the 
responsibilities  of  office  had  tempered  with 
discretion,  and  those  of  the  statesman  whose 
political  course  power  without  responsibility 
had  determined  in  a  contrary  direction. 

To  the  absence  of  accord  between  the 
self  appointed  Dictator  and  the  President  of 
the  Council  may  be  clearly  traced  the 
enforced  resignation  of  the  latter  on  the  18th 
of  September.  This  difference  of  opinion 
was  not  confined  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  March  Decrees,  but,  in  its  full  ex- 
pression, would  probably  represent  a  disa- 
greement extending  over  a  wide  area  of 
Home  and  Foreign  policy.  But  though 
master  of  the  situation,  M.  Gambetta  pru- 
dently restrained  his  political  ardour  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  insisted  upon 
a  literi^l  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of  the 
Decrees,  and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  author  of 
the  famous  Seventh  Clause  in  the  Bill  upon 
superior  education,  was  fittingly  installed 
President  of  the  Council.  Beyond  this  the 
new  Cabinet  differed  but  little  from  its  pre- 
decessor, save,  indeed,  that,  in  reference  to 
the  external  relations  of  France,  it  showed  a 
positive  determination  towards  a  more  de- 
fined policy  of  cautious  reserve — M.  Bar- 
th^lemy  St.  Hilaire,  M.  Thiers's  fidus 
Achates^  being  chosen  to  succeed  M.  de 
Freycinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Reviewing  the  numerous  Cabinet  crises 
which,  during  the  Presidency  of  M.  Gr6vy, 
have  palpably  had  their  origin  in  Ministerial 
weakness,  the  last  change  was  certainly  less 
valid,  less  capable  of  vindication,  less  intel- 
ligible indeed,  than  any  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  chief  responsibility  for  this 
seemingly  chronic  Ministerial  instability  is 
obviously  referrible  to  the  Republican  ma- 
jority. That  majority  includes  many  im- 
pulsive members  who  are  continually  urging 
it  to  attempt  short  cuts  towards  what  they 
regard  to  be  the  goal  of  perfection.  Hesi- 
tation is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  these  po- 
litical enthusiasts;  and  they  rarely  fail  to 
show  that  supreme  indifference  to  adverse  or 
even  dangerous  probabilities  which  naturally 
characterizes  all  narrow  devotion  to  a  policy 
of  extremes.  There  is  also,  as  the  events 
just  narrated  prove,  another  notably  dis- 
turbing influence  to  which  the  Cabinet  often 
finds  itself  subjected.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  that  this  influence  derives  its  source 
and  activity  from  the  patriotism,  by  others 
from  the  ambition,  of  the  President  of  the 
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sire  to  withdraw  all  reflection  and  opinion  on 
her  own  part,  and  has  produced  what  we  are 
fain  to  regard  as  a  work  likely  to  become  one 
of  oar  standard  English  biographies.  Cer- 
tainly the  elevated  and  even  heroic  character 
of  the  subject,  and  the  reticence  and  self-ex- 
pression of  the  biographer,  combine  to  render 
this  nothing  more  than  the  desert  of  the 
book. 

Bdgar  Quinet.  EU  Barly  Life  and  Writingi, 
By  Richard  Heath.  With  Portraits,  Illus- 
trations, and  an  Autographic  Letter.  TrUb- 
ner  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Triibner  have  certainly  done  well  to 
add  this  work  to  their  '  English  and  Foreign 
Philosophical  Library,^  as  certainly  as  Mr. 
Heath  has  done  a  service  to  English  literature 
in  writing  it.  Edgar  Quinet  has  had  no 
memorial  in  English  literature  hitherto,  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  some  scattered  review  arti- 
cles, llie  most  acceptable  of  these,  perhaps, 
was  that  of  Professor  Edward  Dowden,  which, 
however,  aimed  at  too  much  for  complete  suc- 
cess. For  Edgar  Quinet  was  a  man  of  many- 
sided  mind  and  purpose.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  he  restored  a  conscience  to  France. 
In  him  j?ire  see  the  moral  and  patriotic  spirit 
combined  with  a  truly  philosophical  and  hu- 
manitarian impulse.  If  France  laid  chains  on 
the  neck  of  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, infecting  and  materializing  all  her  cul- 
ture, and  weakening  her  for  effective  political 
constructions,  Edgar  Quinet  may  be  named 
the  chosen  medium  of  conveying  into  French 
literature  and  French  culture  generally  the 
moralizing  and  expansive  ideas  of  Germany 
which  had  already  borne  fruit  in  their  own 
land ;  and  surely  this  is  a  service  great  enough 
to  demand  the  most  grateful  appreciation  and 
the  most  careful  stuay  even  at  this  day.  He 
was  a  poet  and  philosopher,  but  it  may  be 
said  also  that  he  was  an  active  and  practical 
influence.  One  of  his  greatest  claims  to  no- 
tice is  that  he  interpreted  to  his  countrymen 
the  leading  ideas  of  Herder,  and  recommended 
them  by  his  enlightened  enthusiasm,  his  grace 
of  style,  and  personal  fascination.  His  was 
precisely  such  a  mind  as  was  fitted  for  the 
task.  While  he  had  a  passion  for  ideas,  he 
corrected  them  continually  by  reference  to  the 
outstanding  facts  of  individual  and  national 
life.  And  ne  restored  Religion  to  its  due  and 
sovereign  place  as  a  primary  agent  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity,  seeing  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
most  absolute  embodiment  of  the  religious 
spirit  that  has  appeared.  Religion  was  with 
him,  as  with  Heraer,  inevitable  and  essential, 
and  could  not  be  ignored  if  humanity  was  to 
be  viewed  in  its  entirety.  From  Madame  de 
8ta8l  Quinet  had  learned  as  well  as  from  Her- 
der;  and  the  truly  patriotic  sacrifices  that  she 
underwent  rather  than  bend  the  knee  to  Na- 
poleon, or  prostrate  her  genius  before  the 
idol,  had  its  own  effect  on  his  mental  life. 
In  addition  to  his  rare  powers  of  thouffbt,  and 
his  quick  intuitive  penetration,  he  haa  all  the 
fine  sympathy  of  the  poet,  which  powerfully 
appears  otherwise  than  in  his  somewhat  dif- 
fuse, mystical,  and  at  the  same  time  over- 


systematic  poems.  And  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  have  regard  to  that  feeling  for  nature, 
and  that  satisfaction  in  communion  with  her, 
which  formed  so  peculiar  an  element  in  his 
life,  we  can  realize  more  fully  the  repose,  the 
complete  serenity,  the  hopes  realized  on  which 
he  dwells  with  such  satisfaction.  'No  ob- 
ject of  the  earth  has  deceived  me,'  he  says. 
'  Each  of  them  has  proved  itself  precisely  that 
which  it  promised.  Even  the  most  trivial  of 
things  have  made  good  for  me  what  they  an- 
nounced. Flowers,  odours,  the  spring,  youth, 
the  happy  life  in  the  land  of  one's  birth,  good 
things  desired  and  possessed,  did  they  give 
pledge  of  being  eternal?  And  so  also  it  has 
been  with  men.  No  friendship  on  which  I 
reckoned  has  failed  me ;  misfortune  has  even 
given  me  some  on  which  I  had  no  right  to 
reckon.  I  have  found  men  as  constant  as 
things  themselves.'  How  different  this  is 
from  the  usual  vein  of  reflection  on  the  part  of 
sensitive  and  highly  imaginative  Frenchmen. 
Quinet's  prerogative  is  that  he  sees  all  things 
in  the  light  of  his  serene  soul ;  and  though  he 
does  in  no  way  transfigure  or  render  falsely, 
he  perceives  them  in  their  true  perspective. 
'  He  attended  truly  to  the  course  of  his  inner 
life;  and  discovered  the  entire  series  of  the 
ages  buried,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,'  as  Her- 
der declared  that  on«  would ;  and  if  he  is  no 
historian,  he  writes  the  philosophy  of  history. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  air  of  philosophy 
and  of  generalization  which  first  presents  it- 
self in  the  writings  of  Quinet,  their  secret  is 
really  autobiographical.  We  feel  ourselves 
in  a  fine  air,  in  communion  with  a  beautiful 
soul.  His  *  Confessions'  lie  under  his  gen- 
eralizations, as  in  a  palimpsest,  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  thus  feel  the  throb  of  his  heart  in 
close  communion  with  humanity  under  all  his 
propositions  that  he  still  has  so  great  a  value 
for  thoughtful  and  refined  minds.  Such  a 
biography  as  that  of  Mr.  Heath  is  well  fitted 
to  be  an  introduction,  and  will  be  welcomed 
even  after  Chassin  has  been  studied.  He 
shows  us  the  infiuences  amongst  which  Quinet 
grew,  the  opposing  characters  that  had  so 
marked  an  enect  in  the  formation  of  his  youth- 
ful mind.  That  old  and  exacting  grand- 
mother is  truly  admirable,  and  in  his  mother 
we  have  the  most  telling  contrast  to  her.  We 
could  dwell  on  his  early  days  with  their  rich 
lessons  through  many  pages.  We  can  only 
find  the  space  to  add  that  Mr.  Heath's  work 
bears  on  every  page  the  proof  that  it  was,  as 
he  claims,  a  labour  of  love.  No  pains  have 
been  spared ;  the  little  woodcuts,  liberally  in- 
troduced,  are  works  of  art;  and  we  have  here 
the  first  portion  of  a  biography  which,  with- 
out blinking  any  defects  in  the  subject,  pre- 
sents him  faithfully  in  the  light  of  his  own 
ideal,  which  all  true  biographies  should  do. 
Mr.  Heath  must  before  long  finish  his  work 
by  a  second  volume ;  for  here  he  stops  at  the 
most  interesting  point  with  a  delivery  of  the 
driest  philosophy  of  which  Quinet  was  capable, 
and  that  would  be  a  grievous  wrong  to  os, 
were  it  not,  that,  like  Oliver  Twist,  we  '  ask 
for  more,'  and  have  full  faith  Id  getting  It,  to 
round  off  and  perfect  and  complete  the  atoiy 
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of  ft  life  richer  than  most  in  lesson  and  in  gen- 
•erous  suggestion. 

L^fe  and  LetUrs  of  Offier  Ohiselin  de  Btulbecq, 
By  C.  T.  FoBSTEB  and  P.  H.  B.  Dakiell. 
Two  Vols.     C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

In  this  new  and  complete  translation — ^tbe 
first  in  English  since  the  imperfect  version 
published  by  Robert  Urie,  in  1761— of  the  fa- 
tuous letters  of  the  Seigneur  de  Busbecq, 
Messrs.  Porster  and  Daniell  have  done  a  good 
aervice,  which  they  have  rendered  still  more 
acceptable  by  a  very  interesting  Life,  for 
which  M.  Dalle  of  Busbecq  has  kindly  fur- 
nished them  with  some  fresh  matter.  It  is  a 
•curious  coincidence  that  two  neighbouring 
•communes  of  Belgium  should  within  sixty 
years  have  given  their  names  to  two  of  the 
best  diarists  of  any  time,  Philippe  de  Comines 
■and  Ogier  de  Busbecq ;  writers  as  diverse  in 
literary  standpoint  (the  elder  still  steeped  in 
the  ideas  of  feudalism,  the  younger  bright 
with  the  new  humanity  of  the  Renascence)  as 
they  were  akin  in  loyalty  to  their  masters  and 
keenest  observation  of  men  and  manners. 
The  popularity  of  Busbequius — as  his  name 
was  Latinized — in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
<;ontrasts  strangely  with  the  neglect  into  which 
he  has  fallen  since.  Nor  even  then  did  the 
popularity  of  the  Turkish  itineraries  extend 
to  all  the  letters  in  the  present  volumes.  Those 
4Lddressed  from  Paris  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian on  the  affairs  of  France  were  printed 
only  in  one  rare  edition.  The  reason  in  either 
case  is  not  far  to  seek.  To  modern  readers  the 
correspondences  are  simply  curious — letters  of 
introduction  as  it  were  which  admit  him  to  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  French  and 
Turkish  courts,  while  the  one  was  in  the 
agony  of  the  religious  wars  and  the  other 
drunk  with  almost  limitless  power — and  en- 
able him  to  correct  by  information  at  lirst 
hand  a  few  details  in  the  generally  accepted 
'histories.  To  the  men  of  Busbequius^  time, 
and  of  at  least  a  century  after  bis  death,  the 
special  Turkish  letters  were  precious  docu- 
ments of  State,  storehouses  of  knowledge 
from  which  might  be  drawn  all  manner  of  in- 
fitruction  against  that  common  enemy  of  whom 
Christendom  up  to  the  days  of  Prince  Eugene 
.continued  to  cherish  a  mysterious  dread.  No 
wonder  if  they  were  translated  into  half-a- 
dozen  languages  and  disseminated  within 
aome  150  years  through  more  than  twenty  dif- 
ferent editions.  The  author  himself  and  his 
•family  are  not  less  worthy  of  study  than  his 
writings.  The  Seigneurs  de  Busbecq  are  as 
typical  of  their  time — though  of  its  warlike  and 
more  chivalric  side — as  any  Italian  follower 
•of  Catherine  de  Medicis  or  migrum  of  her 
worthless  son.  Although  the  pretty  story 
told  by  M.  Rouziere  of  the  boy  Ogier*s  intro- 
duction to  Charles  Y.  is  too  clearly  one  of  the 
•myths  that  have  grown  up  around  this  faith- 
ful servant  of  three  emperors,  it  is  plain  the 
illegitimate  son  of  George  Ghiselin  II.  and  his 
flervant-maid  must  have  been*  a  child  of  no 
•common  promise  to  have  been  brought  up 
•from  the  first  for  higher  things  than  a  mere 
iianger-on  of  the  Seigneur's  ehMeau^  and  sub- 


se(}uently  legitimized  at  no  little  cost.  Th«, 
editors  show  good  reason  for  their  belief,  that 
George  Halluin,the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  con- 
nection both  of  the  Ghiselins  and  of  Comines, 
himself  directed  the  young  Ogier's  studies. 
It  is  certain  that  his  distinction  as  a  student 
at  Louvain  contributed  greatly  to  his  early 
legitimization.  In  the  train  of  Don  Pedro 
Lasso,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand^s  envoy  to  the 
English  court  at  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
with  her  nephew  Philip,  Busbequius  made 
his  first  entry  into  that  diplomatic  career 
which  was  thenceforth  to  furnish  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  life.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
high  opinion  formed  of  him  by  Don  Pedro 
that  when  Malvezzi,  the  imperial  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  was  compelled  to  retire 
through  infirmities  brought  on  by  his  impri- 
sonment in  the  Black  Tower  on  the  Bosphorus, 
Busbequius  was  at  once  invited  to  a  post  which 
required  no  common  abilities  to  fill,  but  which 
men  of  ability,  under  the  circumstances,  were 
naturally  not  over  eager  to  accept.  The  cou- 
rage, good  temper,  and  ready  wit  with  which 
the  ambassador  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office,  though  nose  and  ears,  not  to  say  life 
itself,  were  frequently  in  jeopardy,  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  kept  the  mighty 
Solyman  amused,  when  to  gain  time  was  to 
gain  everything,  have  been  a  little  obscured 
by  the  very  brilliancy  of  his  pictures  of  Turk- 
ish life  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Ottoman 
supremacy.  Although  much  of  the  most  note- 
worthy matter  in  these  letters,  such  as  his 
travels  in  Anatolia,  his  descriptions  of  Turk- 
ish military  discipline,  the  tragic  tales  of  the 
Princes  Mustapha  and  Bajazet,  has  been  since 
repeatedly  re- told,  the  Herodotean  naturalness 
of  the  general  narrative  is  still  as  pleasing  to 
the  19th  century  as  it  could  ever  have  been  to 
16th  century  readers.  The  details  of  the  am- 
bassador's daily  life,  described  with  a  vivacity 
never  surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled  by  the 
skilfullest  word-painter  of  later  times,  still 
offer  at  every  turn  points  of  historic  or  an- 
tiquarian interest.  The  letters  written  to  the 
emperors  Maximilian  and  Rudolph  from  Paris 
— whither,  after  returning  from  his  eight 
years'  residence  in  Turkey,  Busbequius  was 
dispatched  at  first  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  Maximilian's  sister,  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  subsequently 'to 
send  home  reports,  as  a  sort  of  unaccredited 
envoy,  on  French  policy  under  Henri  III., 
with  especial  reference  to  the  revolt  in  the 
Netherlands — though  their  subject-matter  is 
perhaps  more  commonplace,  are  no  whit  infe- 
rior in  verve  and  freshness,  and  portray  the 
French  gerUUhomme  of  that  day  with  greater 
decorum,  but  with  a  vivid  colouring  and 
truthfulness  of  drawing  which  Bran  tome  him- 
self could  not  possibly  excel;  The  editors' 
translation,  if  somewhat  lacking  the  racy 
quaintness  of  the  older  versions — a  want 
scarcely  made  up  by  an  occasional  colloquial- 
ism, the  verb  *  to  dodge '  being  a  f requeut 
favourite  on  these  occasions — is  on  the  other 
hand  much  more  accurate.  The  notes  and 
appendices,  and  above  all,  the  *  Sketch  of 
Hungarian  History  during  the  reign  of  Soly- 
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man,*  will  be  found  most  useful  to  those  who 
would  make  or  renew  that  acquaintance  with 
Busbecq  which  our  modern  craving  for  origi- 
nal records  and  first  authorities  should  render 
additionally  desirable.  We  should  add  that 
the  edition  concludes,  as  all  such  editions 
should,  with  a  very  excellent  index. 

Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to 
1884.  By  Percy  M.  Thornton.  Two  Vols. 
W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

It  is  a  §p*aye  truth  that  a  line  of  national 
policy  is  very  largely  the  result  of  a  minister's 
individuality ;  neither  the  force  and  form  of 
events  nor  the  collective  counsel  of  his  col- 
leagues can  neutralize  the  clear  purpose  of  a 
strong  individual  will ;  and  the  more  able  the 
minister  the  more  predominant  his  personal 
purpose  becomes.  We  have  often  realized 
this  both  in  our  home  government  and  our 
foreign  policy,  and  never,  perhaps,  more  dis- 
astrously than  in  the  late  government  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  In  home  government,  more- 
over, there  are  parliamentary  and  other  checks 
to  individual  will,  from  which  the  minister 
of  foreign  politics  is  comparatively  free,  so 
that  the  nation  has  often  been  committed  to 
a  course  of  policy  which  it  had  not  informa- 
tion enough  to  check  in  its  inception,  and 
which  when  comprehended  had  gone  too  far 
for  reversal.  The  wrong-headed  policy  which 
led  to  the  Afghan  and  Zulu  wars,  and  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  government,  however  it  may 
reverse  its  principles,  can  do  but  little  to  re- 
pair, is  a  striking  illustration.  This  throws 
a  very  grave  responsibility  upon  constituen- 
cies. 

The  power  of  a  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs is  therefore  exceptionally  great.  In  read- 
ing Mr.  Thornton's  volumes  we  are  again  and 
again  made  to  feel  it.  The  very  destiny  of 
nations  has  seemed  sometimes  to  turn  upon 
the  diplomatic  ability  of  men  like  Lord  Uas- 
tlereagh  and  Lord  Palmcrston.  Often  it  has 
been  a  blessing  for  the  world  that  our  Foreign 
Secretary  has  been  a  man  of  exceptional 
power.  A  weak  or  wilful  diplomatist,  espe- 
cially at  great  crises,  such  as  the  settlement  of 
Europe  after  the  great  war  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
gress, or  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion at  Berlin  two  years  ago,  may  compromise 
the  well-being  of  nations  and  the  harmony  of 
Europe. 

But  this  makes  the  task  of  writing  the  me- 
moirs of  Foreign  Secretaries  an  almost  insu- 
perable one.  It  involves,  in  fact,  a  review  of 
the  history  of  Europe.  The  individual  bio- 
graphical incidents  are  necessarily  very  sub- 
ordinate. The  purpose  is  not  to  write  the 
biographies  of  men  who  have  been  Foreign 
Secretaries,  but  to  estimate  their  official  cha- 
racter and  doings.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Thornton 
passes  very  rapidly  over  all  matters  of  per- 
sonal incident  or  characterization  not  con- 
nected with  official  history,  and  gives  his 
chief  strength  to  the  latter.  It  follows  of 
necessity  that  his  work  is  little  more  than  a 
criticism  upon  the  chief  events  of  European 
history  comprised  within  the  period  marked 
out.    Fully  to  appreciate  it  there  needs  a 


familiar  acquaintance  with  the  histoiy  itself, 
the  references  to  it  being  mainly  allusive,  and 
the  purpose  an  attempt  to  appraise  individual 
ability  and  policy  in  relation  to  it.  The  book^ 
therefore,  is  more  valuable  to  the  instructed 
politician  than  it  can  be  to  ordinary  readers, 
who  do  not  possess  the  general  knowledge 
necessarily  taken  for  granted. 

Hence,  too,  both  the  judgments  and  the 
colouring  depend  largely  upon  the  personal 
political  opinions  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton has  manifestly  done  his  best  to  qualify 
himself  for  his  task  by  acquainting  himself 
with  political  history  and  literature.  He 
strives,  too,  to  be  impartial,  but  now  and  then 
political  sympathies  reveal  themselves,  a» 
when  he  justifies  by  allusion  recent  policy  in 
Afghanistan  and  Turkey  (vol.  ii.  pp.  202, 
294),  and  thinks  (vol.  ii.  p.  308)  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  strove  hard  to  prevent  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Church  in  1848.  In  one 
sense,  of  course,  this  is  true ;  but  perhaps  to 
no  one  man's  political  wrong-headedness  is 
the  issue  more  due.  He  makes  out  a  better 
case,  and  one  sustained  by  very  diversified 
testimony,  in  his  elaborate  defence  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  (vol.  ii.  p.  104).  We  can  hardly 
think  from  his  veiled  polemic  here  and  there 
against  democratic  power  that  Mr.  Thornton 
would  have  aided  in  passing  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  results  of  which,  however,  he  is  con- 
strained cautiously  to  laud.  But  we  cannot 
discuss  the  political  judgments  of  which  the 
whole  work  consists.  We  can  only  thus  in- 
dicate the  attitude  or  sympathies  of  the  judge. 
We  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Thornton  goes  peri- 
lously near  to  wrong  when  he  so  euphemizea 
and  apologizes  for  the  profiigacy  of  George 
IV.  (vol.  ii.  p.  282).  We  cannot  congratu- 
late Mr.  Thornton  upon  his  literary  style. 
Throughout  it  is  stiff  and  awkward.  It 
abounds  in  exaggerated  phrases  and  strong 
epithets,  not  always  selected  congruously.  Its 
grammatical  structure  is  often  at  fault,  while 
the  sentences  are  put  together  in  a  very  clumsy 
way,  thus,  *  Absence  from  the  ordinary  send* 
tiveness  of  human  nature  frequently  appears 
not  to  accompany  genius.*  *  England  had  un- 
fulfilled her  part  of  the  alliance,  when,*  Ac. 
The  work,  however,  is  carefully  compiled, 
and  its  judgments  are  studiously  fair,  although 
we  do  not  always  agree  with  them.  It  will 
be  valuable  to  political  and  historical  stu- 
dents,  if  not  always  for  guiding  their  judg- 
ments, yet  by  supplying  the  evidence  and 
the  references  whereby  judgments  are  to  be 
formed. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  William  Avguetue  JVtiAZm* 
herg.  By  Anns  Atkks.  Sampson  Low  and 
Co. 

We  have  here  a  biomphical  record  of  % 
very  earnest  and  devoted  man.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  Muhlenbergs  were  German  by  ex- 
traction, and  the  founder  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family  was  bom  at  Eimbeck, 
in  Hanover,  in  the  year  1711.  Going  to 
America,  he  traversed  a  great  psrt  of  the 
country,  and  eventually  settled  at  Trsppe^ 
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Pennsylvania.  The  subject  of  the  present 
work  was  born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1796.  His  father  was  success- 
ively Treasurer  of  his  native  State,  President 
of  the  Convention  which  ratified  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  Member  o( 
OougresSf  and  first  Speaker  of  the  House 
•of  Representatives  under  Washington's  ad- 
ministration. The  education  of  young  Muh- 
lenberg was  at  first  entrusted  to  the  Quakers. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  and  then  to  the  grammar  school  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years.  At  the  close  of  his 
•college  course  he  graduated  with  honours.  He 
proposed  to  enter  the  Church,  and  took  part 
in  many  philanthropic  movements.  As  an 
•example  of  his  efforts  in  regard  to  education 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  obtained  the 
passage  of  a  Bill  through  the  legislature, 
making  the  city  of  Lancaster,  where  he  re- 
sided, the  second  public  school  district  in 
the  State,  Philadelpaia  being  the  first.  Muh- 
lenberg twice  visited  Europe,  and  we  have 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  flying  visits  to  Ox- 
ford and  London,  where  he  met  J.  H.  New- 
man, Dr.  Pusey,  and  F.  D.  Maurice.  Dr. 
Kewman  especially  seems  to  have  greatly 
impressed  him.  Pusey  considered  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg the  most  interesting  visitor  who  had 
yet  come  to  England  from  the  United  States. 
The  latter  observed  of  Maurice,  *He  is  a 
lovely  man,  and  just  such  an  one  as  you 
would  fancy  from  his  books.  ^  Muhlenberg 
•did  great  and  good  work  in  New  York.  He 
was  a  zealous  anti-slavery  man,  supporting 
President  Lincoln  in  the  period  of  terri- 
ble crisis  through  which  the  United  States 
passed  some  twenty  years  age.  The  benefi- 
cent work  by  which  Muhlenberg  will  be 
chiefly  remembered  was  the  foundation  of  St. 
•Johnland,  which  he  began  in  his  seventieth 
year.  St.  Johnland  was  a  brotherhood,  esta- 
blished for  the  following  purposes:  First,  to 
provide  cheap  and  comfortable  homes,  with 
the  means  of  social  and  moral  improvement, 
for  deserving  families  of  the  working  classes; 
secondly,  to  maintain  a  home  for  aged  men  in 
•destitute  circumstances,  and  to  care  for  the 
friendless  and  the  crippled  ;  thirdly,  to  assist 
indigent  boys  and  young  men  who  desired 
literary  education,  with  a  view  to  the  gospel 
ministry;  and  lastly,  to  give  form  and  prac- 
tical application  to  the  principles  of  brother- 
hood in  Christ  in  the  community  of  St.  John- 
land.  In  this  Christian  settlement  noble  work 
was  achieved.  Its  founder,  who  was  most 
benevolent  in  disposition,  died  very  poor,  in 
his  eightieth  year.  On  his  tombstone,  which 
is  erected  in  St.  Johnland,  is  inscribed  the 
words,  *  In  testimony  of  those  evangelical 
•catholic  principles  to  which,  as  the  founder 
•of  St.  Johnland,  he  consecrated  it.*  This 
work  conveys  wise,  good,  and  useful  lessons. 
It  is  the  biography  of  a  man  whose  humani- 
tarian principles  and  catholic  Christian  spirit 
Are  well  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  Makeri  of  Florence,    Dante,  Giotto,  Savo- 
narola, and  their  City.    By  Mrs.  Olifhakt. 


Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Macmillan  and 
Co. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  book  of  the  many 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written.  This  third  and 
popular  edition  shows  that  its  great  claim  has 
been  recognized.  In  addition  to  the  three 
great  representative  names  on  the  title-page, 
the  volume  contains  sketches  of  Arnolfo, 
Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  Pandolfini, 
Fra  Angelico,  Sant*  Antonio,  and  other  more 
or  less  illustrious  citizens,  the  whole  woven 
into  a  graceful  tissue  of  description  and  his- 
tory. It  is  a  romance  of  complex  civilization, 
of  which  history,  art,  and  religion  are  the 
great  factors. 

Men  Worth  Bemembering.  Robert  Hall.  By 
Rev.  E.  Paxton  Hood.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.  LL.D.  By  Donald  Fbaseb,  D.D. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Hood  has  delineated  Robert  Hall  very 
successfully.  A  wide  range  of  knowledge,  a 
fine  instinctive  perception,  and  considerable 
literary  aptitude,  make  this  memoir  about  the 
best  delineation  of  the  great  preacher  that  we 
know.  Much  as  one  is  struck  with  the  mar- 
vellous eloquence  and  general  intellectual 
power  of  Robert  Hall,  perhaps  a  still  deeper 
impression  is  made  by  his  grand  simplicity 
and  godly  greatness.  A  man  who  might  have 
con^manded  the  highest  station  was  so  utterly 
impracticable,  from  his  lofty  and  spiritual 
conception  of  his  ministry,  that  he  remained 
the  simple  Baptist  minister  which  he  was 
when  he  began  his  professional  life,  while  his 
class-mate  Mackintosh  and  others  of  his  fellow 
students,  who  reverenced  him  to  the  last  as 
greater  than  they  all,  attained  to  high  place 
and  dignities.  Next  to  Dr.  Stanford's  Philip 
Doddridge,  in  this  series,  we  place  the  volume 
of  Mr.  Hood.  Although  inferior  to  Robert 
Hall  both  in  power  and  culture,  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  some  of  the  characteristics  that  distin- 
guished him.  Interesting  contrasts  in  the  elo- 
quence of  the  two  men,  both  so  great  in  the 
pulpit,  might  be  drawn,  also  of  the  different 
work  which  they  did  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Dr.  Fraser  has  retold  the  familiar  story  of  Dr. 
Chalmers's  life  with  lucidity  and  sympathy. 
Almost  necessarily  he  has  largely  epitomized 
the  bulky  work  of  Dr.  Hanna.  His  sketch 
lacks  the  vimda  vis  animi  which  characterizes 
that  of  Mr.  Hood,  but  his  portraiture  of  the 
great  preacher,  and  of  the  Moses  of  the  Church 
exodus,  is  both  interesting  and  popular. 

NetD  Cohrculo  and  the  Santa  Fh  Trail.     By  A. 
A.  Hates,  Jun.     C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Books  about  Colorado,  since  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  amusing  sketch  of  Denver  City  in  its 
infancy,  have  been  on  the  whole  numerous 
rather  than  varied.  A  strong  family  likeness 
runs  through  them  all;  and  if  Mr.  Hayes's 
neatly  illustrated  volume  is  in  every  way  an 
exception,  it  is  chiefly  that  the  humours  of  the 
wild  West,  and  its  familiar  romance  of  lucky 
miners,  darine  ^road  agents'  (Angliei,  high- 
waymen), ana  enterprising  stage-drivers  are 
to  be  found  therein  in  even  unusual  profu- 
sion.    On  the  other  hand  it  can  claim  to  depict 
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Colorado  in  its  newest  aspect,  since,  that  is  to 
say,  the  great  development  of  mining  enter- 
prise which  commenced  about  three  years  ago, 
and  to  contain^  beside  the  customary  amount 
of  florid  description,  not  a  few  pages  which 
may  prove  permanently  useful  to  those  who 
visit  *  the  Centennial  State '  in  search  of  health, 
or  fortune,  or  amusement.  Perhaps  the  best 
chapter  is  that  from  which  the  book  derives 
its  second  title,  or  the  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  Confederate  attempt  to  march  north- 
ward from  Texas  upon  Colorado,  and  joining 
hands  with  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  cul  oft  and 
occupy  the  Pacific  States.  An  episode  this  of 
the  great  civil  war  which  has  been  somewhat 
undeservedly  obscured  by  the  events  occurring 
contemporaneously  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

At  Home  in  Fiji,  By  C.  F.  (Gordon  Cummino. 
Two  Vols.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
William  Blackwood  ana  Sons. 

Miss  Gordon  Cumming  has  already  given  us 
ample  evidence  of  her  capacity  to  observe,  to 
reflect,  and  to  describe  effectively,  in  her 
'  From  the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas,'  which 
was  simply  a  delightful  book,  fresh  and  vig- 
orous, and  with  no  drawback  of  conventional 
conceptions.  She  brings  an  open  heart  and  a 
fresh  eye  with  her;  and  if  it  be  true,  asCarlyle 
was  so  fond  of  saying,  that  the  *  eye  sees  what 
it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing,'  he  al- 
ways supplemented  this  axiom  by  another, '  the 
heart  sees  further  than  the  head.'  Miss  Gor- 
don Cummin^  went  out  as  a  guest  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Fiji,  and  stayed  in  the  island  about 
two  years,  making,  however,  a  trip  to  New 
Zealand  in  an  interval.  Her  book  recounts 
the  experience  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  it 
suffers  little  from  the  delay  in  publication, 
which  is  not  fully  explained.  Many  besides 
herself  and  her  host  have  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  circumstance  that  she  has  visited  and 
written  of  Fiji.  She  has  done  for  it  what 
only  a  very  select  few  could  have  done :  she 
interests  us  in  it.  She  brings  the  people  near 
to  us,  and  by  her  vivid  and  graceful  pictures 
lets  us  see  the  scenes  among  which  she  jour- 
neyed. And,  truth  to  say,  she  must  be  a 
very  energetic  kind  of  guest — never  inclined 
to  let  time  pass  without  improvement  and 
additions  to  her  experiences,  all  of  which  she 
conveys  liehtly  and  gracefully,  and  often  with 
a  subdued  touch  oi  fun.  And  yet  she  is 
never  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  receive  an  im- 
pression. She  has  the  true  traveller's  gift — 
a  ^ft  which  is  often  affected  in  the  literary  re- 
miniscence, but  is  more  seldom  reached  in  the 
actual  circumstances — the  power  to  make  the 
best  of  the  people,  and  to  appreciate  their 
good  points.  This  implies  not  only  sympa- 
thy, but  a  kind  of  fine  creative  instinct — a 
nature  nicely  attuned  to  the  true  and  deeper 
notes  of  '  human  nature.'    Many  will  be  sur- 

frised  to  hear  from  her  that  the  natives  of 
iji  are  now  dignified,  polite,  kind,  and  hos- 
Sitable;  and  that  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
eserve  not  a  little  credit  for  this  result; 
there  being  *  no  fewer  than  fourteen  hundred 
schools  and  nine  hundred  churches.'  Her 
account  of  her  cruise  in  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 


sionary schooner  is  very  far  from  being  the 
least  lightsome  or  instructive  of  the  chapters 
in  these  volumes,  and  does  full  justice  to  the 
zealous  missionary  workers.  The  Fijians  are 
declared  to  be  as  vastly  superior  to  the  Poly- 
nesians as  the  Maoris  are  to  the  Australiait 
blacks.  Considering  that  scarcely  a  gener»> 
tion  has  passed  since  they  were  not  only  bru- 
tal and  ferocious  savages,  but  cannibals  of  m 
very  repulsive  type— of  which  Miss  Gordon 
Cumming  gives  some  very  revolting  instance* 
— their  present  condition  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkaole  phenomena  to  be  witnessed.  The 
Fijians,  we  learn,  did  not  eat  men,  as  some  of 
the  Australian  blacks  did,  from  necessity,  nor 
as  other  savage  tribes  have  done,  from  revenge^ 
but  from  choice  and  confirmed  liking.  They 
were  epicures  in  human  flesh;  and,  just  as  iir 
old  days  of  Scottish  warfare,  the  chiePs  wife 
would  present  her  men-folk  with  a  dish  of 
spurs,  to  show  that  the  larder  was  empty,  sa 
a  Fijian  housewife  would  display  the  bare 
bones  of  a  human  body  to  indicate  that  her 
cook's  coffers  were  empty  of  forage.  The 
father  of  King  Theekombau  not  seldom  re- 
turned from  his  adventurous  exploits  with  the 
*  bodies  of  infants  hanging  from  the  yard- 
arm  of  his  canoe,  as  tribute  exacted  from 
their  parents.'  Like  the  wild  beasts,  the 
Fijians  must  slay  their  own  prey — this  fact, 
as  it  would  appear,  adding  a  zest  to  the  dish» 
Miss  Gordon  Cumming  says,  on  the  unsavoury 
subject  of  their  cookery — 

'  I  have  been  told  about  one  great  feast  for 
which  nineteen  gigantic  puddings  were  pre- 
pared, the  two  largest  being  respectively 
nineteen  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference. 
Yerily  our  familiar  Scottish  haggis  must  bow 
to  these  Fijian  cousins,  and  confess  himself 
to  be  no  longer  the  chieftain  of  the  pudding 
race.' 

The  wonderful  progress  made  in  Fiji  can 
thus  perhaps  be  realized.  It  is  not  only  the 
grave  and  horrible  side  of  Fijian  life  that 
Miss  Gordon  Cumming  deals  with  in  the  past 
or  in  the  present.  She  describes  with  great 
animation  the  amusements,  the  WX*^  or  dancesL 
the  rarer  customs  which  still  survive  ana 
struggle  with  Christian  influence.  There  is 
a  decided  touch  of  poetry  about  some  of  her 
descriptions,  particularly  of  that  graceful 
meke  which  represents  the  breaking  of  n 
wave  on  a  coral  reef — *  a  poetic  idea  admira- 
bly rendered,'  as  she  justifiably  says,  and 
with  some  pride,  as  it  would  appear,  in  hex  pro- 
teges.  She  has  much,  too,  to  tell  of  many  of 
the  native  arts,  the  practice  of  which,  we  re- 
gret to  hear,  is  rapidly  dyinc^  out.  On  the 
whole,  the  volume  is  admirable  alike  for  the 
knowledge  of  a  little  known  country  and 
people  communicated  to  us,  and  for  the  fine 
spint  of  sympathy  that  pervades  the  work. 
Only  one  criticism  we  have  to  make.  This  ia» 
that  here,  as  In  the  case  of  Miss  Bird's  book 
about  Japan,  we  have  instances  of  the  laxneat 
and  repetition  into  which  the  most  gifted  ladj 
writers  are  apt  to  fall  when  they  adopt  theepia- 
tolary  form.  It  is  easy  in  some  respects,  Dot 
the  faults  incident  to  it  are  almost  unavoida- 
ble.     And  yet  there  is  a  certain  lightnen. 
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and  familiarity  inseparable  with  it,  for  which 
perhaps  no  carefulness  and  pruning  could 
altogether  compensate  in  the  hands  of  lady 
writers ;  so  perhaps  we  had  better  i>e  content 
with  the  'good  the  gods  provide  us.' 

Incidents  on  a  Journey  through  NvUbia  and  Dor- 
foor.  By  F.  Sidney  Enbob,  C.E.  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co. 

A  railway  to  connect  Darfoor  with  Egyp- 
tian civilization  and  commerce  I  Verily  the 
world  moves  very  fast.  In  1874  Darfoor  was 
annexed  to  Egypt  by  Ismail  Pasha.  Its  re- 
ported fertility  determined  him  to  connect  it 
with  Old  Dongola  on  the  Upper  Nile  by  a 
railway,  and  Mr.  Ensor  was  sent  with  a  suita- 
ble convoy  to  survey  the  route  down  the  Wady 
Malik,  from  Old  Dongola  to  El  Fasher — a  dis- 
tance of  some  six  hundred  miles.  Whether 
any  steps  towards  constructing  the  railway 
have  been  taken,  or  how  it  is  proposed  to 
work  it  when  constructed,  Mr.  Ensor  does  not 
tell  us.  Nothing  very  remarkable  happened 
to  him,  but  in  a  lively  way  he  describes  the 
desert,  and  tells  little  illustrative  incidents. 
The  air  of  the  desert  is  in  his  book,  and  it  has 
transported  us  back  very  pleasantly  to  old 
days  of  camel-riding,  Arab  life,  and  evening 
fantanaSy  although  it  was  not  our  lot  to  meet 
with  a  Rebecca  such  as  Mr.  Ensor  encountered. 

Blcteka,  Boers,  and  British,  A  Three-cornered 
Problem.  By  F.  Reginald  Statham.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

There  are  many  books  written  upon  colonial 
affairs  whose  authors  are  scarcely  entitled  to 
speak  from  sufficiency  of  personal  experience. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  present  volume. 
Mr.  Statham  lived  in  South  Africa  for  up- 
wards of  three  years,  and  his  position  as  edi- 
tor of  the  *  Natal  Witness'  enabled  him  to 
gain  considerable  insight  into  the  affairs  and 
politics  of  the  Cape.  He  not  unnaturally 
complains  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in 
many  circles  upon  Cape  matters,  and  his  own 
work  is  to  be  praised  because  it  shows  that  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  biassed  by  colo- 
nial prejudices.  He  determined  to  sift  the 
difficult  three-cornered  problem  for  himself, 
and  his  independent  judgment  is  therefore 
entitled  to  respect.  With  regard  to  the  Zulu 
war — like  many  others  who  are  competent  to 
speak  upon  this  question — he  throws  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  alone.  This  is  the  view 
which  history  will  take  of  that  war;  such  at 
least  is  our  conviction.  Mr.  Statham  observes 
upon  this  subject  that  Hhe  sin  is  not  the 
colonists'  but  that  of  the  pro-consul,  whose 
reputation  would  have  enabled  him  to  inaugu- 
rate in  South  Africa  a  policy  of  peace  and 
moderation,  but  who,  deliberately  choosing 
the  lower  road,  stirred  up  every  base  and  bit- 
ter passion,  and  threw  five  millions  of  impe- 
rial treasure  into  the  sea.'  The  treasure  lost 
is  of  course  bad  enough,  but  it  is  a  want  of 
regard  for  the  sacredness  of  human  life  which 
we  most  complain  of.  The  author  believes 
that  from  the  perfect  confidence  which  the 
colonists  had  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  he  was  able 


to  lead  them  wherever  he  chose.  How,  then, 
can  we  absolve  him  from  the  gravest  censure 
for  the  course  which  he  ultimately  took?  But 
Mr.  Statham  is  also  severe  upon  our  colonial 
policy  all  through,  no  matter  by  whom  admi- 
nistered. He  considers  that  it  is  the  purpose- 
less, colourless,  unstable  drifting  hither  and 
thither  of  the  colonial  office  that  is  absolutely 
destructive  of  all  confidence  and  all  respect  on 
the  part  of  South  African  colonists  towards 
the  home  government.  Mr.  Statham  is  not 
without  remedies  for  the  miserable  condition 
of  things  which  has  so  long  existed.  For  ex- 
ample, amongst  other  things,  he  points  out 
that  anything  which  helps  forward  railway 
coiistruction  in  South  Africa  is  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  the  chances  of  permanent  union  as  well 
as  of  internal  development.  *  If,  being  saved 
from  a  war  that  would  have  cost  ten  millions 
and  advantaged  you  nothing,  you  could  bring 
your  mind  to  spend  half  that  sum,  or  to  gua- 
rantee the  interest  on  it,  in  furthering  railway 
construction  in  South  Africa,  you  would  soon 
see  cause  to  feel  that  you  had  done  well.  The 
railway  is  your  civilizer  and  consolidator  of 
British  rule  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  and 
not  the  cannon  and  the  bayonet.'  Mr.  Sta- 
tham brings  out  a  goodly  number  of  home 
truths  which  deserve  to  be  pondered,  and 
even  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  policy  he 
advocates  in  South  African  affairs  might  learn 
many  things  from  his  little  volume  with  ad- 
vantage. 

L\f6  in  Western  India,  By  Mrs.  Guthrie,  Au- 
thor of  'Through  Russia,' <&c.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

Mrs.  Guthrie's  previous  volumes  of  travel 
were  received  with  considerable  favour,  which 
is  also  likely  to  be  accorded  to  this  her  latest 
work.  She  writes  in  a  very  sprightly  and  in- 
teresting manner;  and  without  this,  records 
of  adventure  are  apt  to  be  very  dull.  West- 
ern India  is,  perhaps,  less  known  than  any 
other  part  of  our  great  Eastern  dependency, 
at  least  by  means  of  such  details  as  Mrs.  Guth- 
rie furnishes.  We  have  here  no  dry  geo- 
OTaphical  survey  of  a  large  tract  of  country, 
but  rather  the  fresh  and  vivid  impressions 
made  upon  a  thoughtful  mind  through  the 
medium  of  a  quick,  observant  eye.  A  good 
deal  of  information  is  conveyed  upon  Hindoo 
life  and  customs,  while  the  outer  aspects  of 
nature  are  faithfully  described.  The  prodi- 
gality of  nature  in  India  would  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  one  who  has  not  read  of  its  mar- 
vellous fecundity  in  this  respect,  both  as  re- 
gards animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  author 
treats  tolerably  fully  this  branch  of  her  sub- 
ject. She  also  gives  some  curious  particulars 
of  life  in  Belgaum,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
origin  of  medicine  in  the  East.  She  skips 
from  one  topic  to  another  in  a  chatty  and 
agreeable  way,  and  this  alone  would  prevent 
her  volumes  from  being  heavy  reading.  Some, 
perhaps,  might  desiderate  a  little  more  me- 
thod, but  with  greater  formality  in  composi- 
tion and  the  arrangement  of  subjects  we  might 
have  lost  muqh  of  the  charm  which  these  en- 
tertaining volumes  now  undoubtedly  possess. 
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Bush  TAfe  in  Qusen$land :  or,  John  West^i  Colo- 
nial Experiences,  By  A.  C.  Gbakt.  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Those  who  open  this  book  expecting  to  find 
a  dry  record  of  travel  will  be  disappointed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  experiences  of  some 
years  in  Queensland  are  thrown  into  the  most 
interesting  form  of  a  story,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  treated  with  an  amount  of  literary 
skill  which  makes  the  work  doubly  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Grant  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
many  people  who  have  left  their  own  hospita- 
ble native  shores  of  England.  We  learn  from 
his  preface  that  at  an  advanced  age  his  mother 
crossed  the  seas  to  assist  her  son  in  subduing 
the  wilderness.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
family  should  have  encountered  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties, for  that  is  the  lot  of  all  emigrants ; 
but  it  is  not  always — not  even  frequently  we 
are  afraid — that  the  devotion,  courage,  and 
steadfastness  of  a  parent  are  ready  to  smooth 
the  way  for  pioneers  from  Britain  in  some  dis- 
tant colony.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  as 
Queensland  becomes  better  known  it  will  be  a 
favourite  field  with  emigrants.  Certainly,  in 
most  respects  its  climate  bears  comparison 
with  that  of  the  British  Islands.  We  shall 
not  endeavour  to  discount  the  interest  of  the 
story  of  John  West — which  we  may  presume 
to  be  that  of  the  author — by  unfolding  it  to 
our  readers;  we  will  hope  that  they  will  make 
acquaintance  with  it  themselves.  Emigrants 
are  not  utterly  without  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments, nor  is  the  sentiment  of  love  unknown 
amongst  them,  as  one  of  the  chapters  in  these 
volumes  testifies.  Amongst  other  things,  also, 
the  reader  will  find  farming,  exploring,  cattle- 
Taifling*  gold-finding,  and  innumerable  other 
topics  treated  of  here.  Altogether  the  narra- 
tive is  most  interesting. 

Chili :  Sketches  of  Chili  and  the  Chilians  during 
the  War,  1879-1880.  By  R.  Nelson  Boyd, 
P.R.G.8.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Mr.  Boyd  modestly  disclaims  any  consider- 
able purpose  in  the  publication  of  the  present 
work,  which  he  states  consists  only  of  the 
notes  made  by  a  traveller  desirous  of  gleanins 
some  knowledge  during  a  journey  through 
the  country.  But  this  is  the  principle  upon 
which  every  book  of  travel  should  be  com- 
piled, and  the  measure  of  success  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  observation  of  the  writer 
and  his  power  of  expressing  himself.  In  both 
these  respects  our  author  is  ver^  fairly  suc- 
cessful. Chili  is  a  very  interestmg  country, 
and  within  a  very  small  compass  Mr.  Boyd 
manages  to  convey  a  good  deal  of  information 
concerning  it.  He  has  not  adopted  any 
method  of  classification  in  his  chapters,  tak- 
ing things  as  they  come,  and  describing  them 
accordingly.  He  shows  with  regard  to  the 
late  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
that  while  it  ostensibly  arose  on  a  <]uestion  of 
taxes,  the  dispute  really  had  its  ongin  in  the 
matter  of  unsettled  boundaries.  It  appears 
that,  according  to  the  last  census,  taken  in 
1875,  the  population  of  the  Chilian  Republic 
amounted  to  2,075,971,  consisting  of  1,083,- 
974  men,  and  1,041,997  women.    The  statis- 


tics concerning  the  Europeans  alone  in  the 
Republic  exhibited  an  enormous  dispropor- 
tion between  men  and  women,  the  former 
numbering  almost  four  to  one  of  the  latter. 
As  regards  climate,  the  range  of  the  country 
from  the  28rd  parallel  south  to  the  60th  in- 
cludes every  variation  of  temperature,  from 
an  almost  tropical  heat  to  a  nearly  glacial 
cold.  The  reader  will  find  himself  enter- 
tained by  this  volume,  which  is  embellished 
by  many  autotype  engravings. 

France  and  the  French  in  the  Second  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  By  Eabl  HiLLEBRAin). 
Triibner  and  Co. 

This  translation  of  a  German  work  by  Earl 
Hillebrand  naturally  sugg^ts  comparison,  as 
regards  one  portion  of  it  at  least,  with  a  vol- 
ume on  'French  Home  Life,'  which  appeared 
a  few  years  ago.  The  latter  was  written  in  a 
more  sprightly  and  vivacious  style,  and  exhib- 
ited perhaps  in  certain  respects  keener  obser- 
vation ;  but  the  German  writer  is  more  pro- 
found, and  his  criticisms,  even  when  a  little 
out  of  date,  are  well  worthy  of  study.  He 
has  been  told  that  his  book  is  too  French  for 
a  German,  and  too  German  for  a  Frenchman ; 
but  this  is  perhaps  the  best  tribute  that  could 
be  paid  to  it,  for  it  shows  that  he  has  endea- 
voured to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  an 
even  hand.  As  he  says,  it  has  been  his  object 
neither  to  praise  nor  to  blame,  but  to  under- 
stand ;  and  where  there  is  so  much  heat  be- 
tween two  nationalities  as  between  the  French 
and  the  German,  it  proves  no  little  power  of 
repression  when  an  author  is  able  to  keep  his 
own  sentiments  in  the  backgpround.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  of  modem 
France  that  the  author  is  writing ;  '  for  an- 
cient France  he  has  as  sincere  an  admiration 
as  any  one.  Eveiy  cultivated  person  knows 
what  she  once  did  in  philanthropy,  science, 
and  literature;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
imagine  the  names  of  Scaliger,  Montaigne, 
Pascal,  Descartes,  Bayle,  Montesquieu,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Laplace,  and  Cuvier  omitted 
from  the  history  of  European  culture,  to  gain 
some  conception  of  the  grand  and,  on  the 
whole,  beneficent  infiuence  which  the  French 
mind  has  had  on  Europe  and  mankind.' 
With  regard  to  the  difficult  science  of  govern- 
ment also,  Hhe  history  of  few  nations  can 
show  such  statesmen  and  administrators  as 
Henri  IV.  and  Sully,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin, 
Louvois  and  Colbert,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Napoleonic  school.'  Towards  his  own  coun- 
trymen Herr  Hillebrand  assumes  a  perfectly 
frank  attitude;  and  admits,  amongst  other 
things,  that  before  the  political  successes  of 
the  modem  Germans  the  evil  spirit  of  arro- 
gance appeared  in  the  German  scientific 
world,  and  claimed  for  the  Germans  the  part 
of  a  chosen  people.  '  The  German  saw  only 
too  clearly  the  mote  in  his  neighbour's  eye, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  his  pretentiousness  in 
imagining  that  he  headed  the  march  of  civili- 
zation, miile  all  the  time  he  was  himself  very 
innocently  displaying  the  beam  in  his  own 
eye,  and  talking  of  the  superiority  of  Gkrman 
cultureasif  it  were  a  self-evident  fact'   This 
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is  tolerably  plain  speaking  to  one's  own  kin- 
dred. In  the  first  part  of  his  work  the  author 
discourses  pleasantly,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  discover,  with  general  accuracy,  upon 
society  and  literature  in  France.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  he  holds  that  the  chief  virtues 
of  the  French  nation  are  conditional  on  a 
peaceful,  regular  course  of  affairs;  they  all 
aim  at  what  is  expedient,  not  at  what  is  good 
in  itself.  Of  the  system  of  education  he  does 
not  speak  very  highly.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing chspter  upon  the  reflex  influence  which 
Paris  and  the  provinces  exercise  over  each 
other.  Touching  the  literature  of  France,  he 
believes  that  the  higher  comedy  of  the  Sec- 
ond Empire  will  share  the  fate  of  its  poetry 
and  novels,  and  that  in  twenty  years  less  will 
be  heard  of  it  than  is  now  after  two  centuries 
heard  of  the  novels  of  D'Urf6  and  Mdlle. 
Scud6ry.  The  second  portion  of  the  work  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  the  political 
life  of  France.  The  writer  desiderates  for 
France  a  strong  ruler,  who  could  assure  to 
the  nation  a  certain  continuity  of  govei^- 
ment,  at  the  same  time  inspiring  it  with  a 
conviction  of  his  power,  and  of  his  determi- 
nation to  use  it.  He  believes  that  such  a  ruler 
will  yet  arise.  On  Burns's  principle  that  we 
ought  to  ^see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us,' the 
French  would  do  well  to  peruse  these  criti- 
cisms by  an  outsider. 

Valhmbrosa,    By  W.  W.  Btort.    Wm.  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

An  account  of  a  visit  to  Vallombrosa  and 
its  classical  woodland  beauties,  described  as 
few  but  the  author  of  *Roba  di  Roma'  can 
describe  them ;  keen  in  perception  of  natural 
beauty,  artistic  in  its  grouping,  and  exquisite 
in  its  details,  with  an  account  of  its  famous 
monastery  and  its  fortunes— despoiled  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  then  restored,  and  finally  abolished 
with  other  Italian  monasteries.  Mr.  Story 
makes  a  vigorous  protest  sgainst  the  confisca- 
tion by  government  of  the  property  of  monks 
and  nuns,  to  whom  he  thinks  compensation 
should  on  principles  of  equity  be  given.  And 
he  describes  with  much  sympathy  the  present 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  who  undoubtedly 
have  suffered  greatly ;  but  even  he  too  lets  us 
see  some  indications  that  it  is  only  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  transition  state,  by  and  by  liberty  and 
manhood  may  produce  better  fruits  than  serf- 
dom and  mendicancy.  A  more  charming  lit- 
tle book  has  not  often  come  into  our  hands. 

Our  Own  Country^  DeMripHve,  BkUnical,  Pic- 
torial. Vol.  III.  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin, 
and  Co. 

.  Roving  about  at  his  own  sweet  will,  the 
compiler  conducts  us  from  Norwich  to  New- 
ark, from  Newark  to  the  Wye,  thence  to 
Aberdeen,  the  Merioneth  Coast,  the  New 
Forest,  North  Devon,  Eillarney,  Oxford, 
Loch  Maree,  Manchester,  and  a  dozen  more 
places,  and  about  each  he  has  something  in- 
teresting to  tell  us,  and  tells  it  in  an  interest- 
ing way.  It  is  a  charming  miscellany  pro- 
fusely illustrated,   and   reveals   to   us  how 


much  in  our  own  country  there  is  that  is 
both  historical  and  picturesque. 

The  Cheat  Explorers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
By  Jules  Vbrnb.  Translated  by  N.  D'An- 
vers.     Sampson  Lowy.  Marston,  and  Co. 

This  forms  the  third  and  concluding  volume 
of  M.  Verne's  *  Celebrated  Travels  and  Travel- 
lers,' and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  favourable 
reception  which  was  given  to  the  two  previous 
volumes  will  also  be  accorded  to  their  suc- 
cessor. One  is  struck  with  the  great  mass  of 
interesting  matter,  geographical,  ethnological, 
and  other,  which  is  here  compacted  together; 
bespeaking  as  it  does  no  small  amount  of  re- 
search, and  still  more  affording  fresh  evidence 
of  that  instinctive  perception  of  the  popular 
which  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  secret  of  the 
author's  success  in  his  numerous  works.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  M.  Verne  is 
scarcely  so  fascinating  in  this  volume  as  he  is 
in  such  a  book  as  *  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
under  the  Sea ; '  his  pen  evidently  moves  most 
freely  when  the  conditions  of  his  work  allow 
for  a  fuller  play  of  imagination :  here  some- 
times we  feel  that  he  is  stiff  and  constrained 
in  style.  A  preliminary  chapter  is  devoted  to 
a  general  survey  of  explorations  by  Seetzen, 
Burckhardt,  Webb,  ana  others  in  the  East  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century — a  survey  very 
interesting  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  superficial. 
The  value  of  the  work,  however,  grows  as  it 
advances,  the  story  of  African  travel  evidently 
drawing  out  the  author's  enthusiasm  more 
successfully ;  and  the  expeditions  of  Clapper- 
ton  and  the  Landers  are  narrated  with  greater 
fulness,  and  with  more  sympathy.  M.  Verne 
has  evidently  been  attracted  by  the  simplicity 
of  Lander's  narrative,  upon  which  he  draws 
largely;  and  few  more  touching  pictures 
could  be  drawn  than  that  of  the  burial  of 
poor  Clapperton  in  a  foreign  land  by  his  de- 
voted followers  ^amid  showers  of  tears.'  Not 
the  least  part  of  the  value  of  M.  Verne's  nar- 
rative lies  in  the  fact  that  men  like  Clapper- 
ton,  and  Denham,  and  Lander,  whose  brave 
expeditions  are  now  almost  forgotten,  should 
in  these  pages  be  recalled  to  the  memory  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  The  whole  of  the 
second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Polar 
Explorers  and  Circumnavigators,  and  the 
stirring  careers  of  Eotzebue  and  Erusenstern, 
of  Bougainville  and  Freycinet,  as  well  as  of  our 
own  James  Clark  Ross  and  John  Ross,  Parry 
and  Franklin,  are  concisely  and  graphically 
recorded.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  scien- 
tific geographer;  it  does  not  contribute  any 
newly  discovered  facts ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  author  would  have  made  his 
book  even  better  than  it  is,  had  he  been  less 
manifestly  bound  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
heroes  tell  their  tale.  One  who  is  a  connoieeeur 
in  matters  of  geography  and  travel  is  not  in 
danger  of  being  inaccurate  though  he  chooses 
to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way — and  M. 
Verne's  *  way '  is  charming.  We  miss  in  the 
narration  also  the  record  of  the  most  recent, 
and  in  some  respects  most  notable  explorers, 
such  as  Livingstone,  and  we  thus  find  the 
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story  stopping  short  where  the  interest  deep- 
ens. We  ought  to  say  that  the  work  of  the 
translator  has  evidently  been  done  with  mat 
care;  there  are  no  cumbrous,  half -translated 
phrases,  but  the  work  is  in  good,  pure,  idio- 
matic English.  The  illustrations  are  lavish 
and  beautiful;  and  altogether  the  work  is 
both  attractive  and  instructive :  it  will  repay, 
as  it  certainly  by  its  outward  seeming  tempts, 
perusal. 

Ths  Life  and  PMie  Services  of  James  A.  Gar- 
JUld,  President  of  ths  United  States,  A 
Biographical  Sketch.  By  Captain  F.  H. 
Mason.  With  a  Preface,  by  Bbet  Harts. 
Trubner  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  enlightening 
sketch.  It  shows  that  the  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  General  Garfield,  a  man  un- 
known to  Europe,  is  by  no  means  a  popular 
caprice,  as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  think.  A 
large-brained,  well-cultured,  energetic,  and 
patriotic  man,  General  Garfield^s  career  has 
throughout  indicated  a  bom  leader  of  men. 
Broad  and  statesmanlike  in  his  political  char- 
acter, and  of  very  great  ability ;  one  can  only 
say  that  his  election,  the  natural  sequence  of 
his  career,  reflects  honour  upon  his  country, 
and  should  be  a  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
world. 


POLITICS,  SCIENCB,  AND  ART. 

Precis  of  Official  Papers,  Being  Abstracts  of 
all  Parliamentary  Returns.  Directed  to  be 
printed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Session  1880.  Part  I.  W.  H.  Allen  and 
Co. 

A  most  useful  publication.  It  is  published 
monthly,  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  and 
will  be  invaluable  not  only  to  members  of 
parliament,  but  to  all  men  having  to  do  with 
public  affairs,  or  even  interested  in  them. 
Every  return  is  summarized,  so  as  to  give  a 
kind  of  consecutive  history  of  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  when  of  a  historical  character,  and  a 
compendium  when  they  are  statistical.  Refer- 
ences are  given  to  the  pages  of  the  Blue 
Books  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  on 
any  point  wish  for  more  detailed  information, 
or  for  the  exact  text  of  important  despatches. 
The  volumes  will  furnish  contemporary  his- 
tory of  a  political  kind  of  the  most  unim- 
peachable authority,  and  will  enable  states- 
men to  use  the  information  of  the  Blue  Books 
in  the  most  compendious  and  lucid  way.  In 
its  way,  it  will  mark  as  great  an  epoch  in  the 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  affairs  as  Hansard 
itself  did. 

Progress  and  Poverty,  By  Hrnrt  Gbobob. 
C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

In  this  volume  we  have  an  inquirr  into  the 
cause  of  industrial  depressions  and  of  what 
the  writer  calls  increase  of  want  with  in- 
crease of  wealth.*  The  disease  hereby  sug- 
gested is  a  very  terrible  one,  and  it  is  one 
with  which  the  progress  of  the  age  does  not 


seem  to  enable  men  to  grapple  any  better  than 
formerly.  Mr.  George  has  evidently  been 
deeply  stirred  at  si^ht  and  thought  of  the 
misery  and  social  distress  and  poverty  and 
want  which  gather  wherever  men  congregate 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  earth.  As  an  Ameri* 
can,  he  writes  from  a  special  point  of  vieWy 
but  the  wretched  phenomena  ne  deals  with 
are  only  too  familiar  to  us  in  the  Old  World. 
The  sight  and  thought  of  the  growing  divoroe 
between  the  developing  resources  and  the 
teeming  multitudes  of  individuals  in  the 
world,  the  fact  that  science,  with  all  its  dis- 
coveries, in  the  end  only  seems  to  make  the 
struggle  for  existence  the  harder  and  drearier, 
has  led  the  writer  of  this  work  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  search  for  a  remedy.  And  he  has 
found  one  with  which  he  is  satisfied.  He  has 
found  that  the  root  of  all  the  want,  poverty, 
and  misery  of  the  world  is  in  the  individual 
ownership  of  the  land.  From  the  land  are  de- 
veloped the  materials  of  wealth;  but  what 
ought  to  be  open  to  all  in  the  common  battle 
of  life,  and  ought  to  be  available  for  all,  is 
monopolized  by  a  few.  Consequently,  as  the 
few  press  more  and  more  to  add  acre  to  acre, 
and  the  monopolized  article  grows  scarcer, 
rents  rise,  ana  there  is  a  general  advance 
in  profits,  but  all  the  while  wages,  instead 
of  rising,  tend  to  get  more  attenuated 
until  they  reach  the  line  of  mere  starvation 
allowances.  Convulsion,  crisis,  ruin,  with 
consequent  protracted  industrial  depression, 
are  the  fruits  of  this  system.  Mr.  George  is 
confident  that  he  has  gauged  the  disease 
aright,  and  feels  as  confident  that  he  has 
found  the  remedy.  And  he  has  sought  for  it 
with  so  much  sincere  enthusiasm  that  we 
heartily  wish  we  could  say  we  agree  with 
him.  But  the  problem  is  even  harder,  we 
fear,  than  he  deems  it.  Strike  away  the  in- 
stitution of  individual  property  in  land  to- 
morrow and  let  it  be  a  possession  in  common^ 
a  process  of  aggregating  it  would  at  once  be- 
gin again,  unless  men  were  to  be  compelled 
to  surrender  their  right  to  freely  contract  and 
bargain  one  with  another — and  that  would  be 
slavery  of  a  sort.  Tlie  land  laws  of  many 
countries  are  doubtless  fundamentally  faulty 
and  ouffht  to  be  amended,  but  the  dream  of 
nationalized  land,  as  a  common  fund  out  of 
which  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
to  be  clothed  and  fed  and  kept  comfortable, 
is  a  mere  dream,  and  a  very  vain  one.  This 
book  of  Mr.  George  is  full  of  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity,  and  there  is  much  force 
and  eloquence  in  his  expositions  of  thoughts 
which  are  original  in  the  sense  of  having  been 
conquered  by  him  for  himself  and  made  his 
own ;  but  it  is  felt  at  the  end  that  the  remedy 
we  have  been  hopefully  following  is  a  delttsion« 
Not  in  the  Lubberland  of  a  universal  com* 
munism  is  salvation  to  be  found  for  men  in 
this  world  1  To  such  a  Lubberland  we  greatly 
fear  that  '  havinff  all  things  in  common  *  wonld 
of  necessity  conauct  all  the  ignobler  men  and 
women  among  us.  The  pressure  of  necessity 
is  the  sharp  goad  that  is  still  needed  by  meet 
of  us  to  force  us  to  do  that  work  lying  nearest 
us,  to  which  we  are  called  by  Heaven. 
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The  Atomic  Theory.  By  Ad.  Wurtz.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  Clbmikshaw,  M.  A.  The  Nat- 
ural Conditions  of  Existence  as  they  affect 
Animal  Life,  By  Kabl  Semper.  Oeneral 
Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Dr. 
L  Rosenthal.  Light.  An  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  Monocular  and  Binocular 
Vision.  By  Joseph  Lb  Conte,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  California.  Illusions, 
A  Psychological  Study.  By  Jambs  Sully. 
(The  International  Scientific  Series.)  C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  volumes — all  of  which  be- 
long to  the  International  Scientific  Series — is 
a  history  of  the  Atomic  Theory  from  the  time 
of  its  reintroduction  by  Richter  and  Dalton 
down  to  its  most  recent  developments,  this 
history  being  treated  under  the  two  main 
heads  of  Atoms  and  Atomicity,  A  somewhat 
Blight,  but  clear  and  interesting,  sketch  is 
given  of  the  various  modifications  which 
were  introduced  up  to  the  institution  of  the 
present  system  of  atomic  weights,  from  which 
point  the  treatment  becomes  more  full.  We 
nave  an  admirable  account  of  Gerhardt's  nota- 
tion, upon  which  in  large  measure  the  present 
system  was  founded.  Gerhardt  was  impressed 
with  the  defects  of  the  *  equivalent  notation ' 
which  was  in  vogue  in  his  day,  and  specially 
with  this  fact,  that,  while  a  molecule  of  water 
was  formed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  of  one  of 
carbon  and  two  of  oxygen,  yet  in  none  of  the 
reactions  of  organic  chemistry,  as  represented 
by  the  formuls  and  equations  of  Berzelius, 
were  ^  quantities  of  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
corresponding  to  H9O  and  CO9,  set  free.' 
The  quantities  formed  were  never  less  than 
H4O3  and  C9O4 ;  and  the  careful  consideration 
of  this  fact  led  to  the  conclusion  upon  which 
Gerhardt's  notation  was  based,  viz.,  that  ex- 
isting organic  formulsB  must  be  halved,  and 
with  them  the  atomic  weight  of  metals.  Ger- 
hardt's  system,  however,  went  too  far,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  Cannizzaro  to  restore  in 
some  cases  the  atomic  weight  of  Berzelius,  as 
in  cadmium,  bismuth,  cobalt,  <fec.  Thus  at 
last,  from  a  combination  of  Berzelius,  Canniz- 
zaro, and  Gerhardt,  the  present  system  was 
consolidated.  At  this  point  it  was  necessary 
that  Professor  Wurtz  should  show  the  rela- 
tion of  this  system  to  the  neglected  law  of 
volumes,  and  this  he  does  with  much  ability, 
treating  specially  of  its  harmony  with  the  law 
of  Avogadro  and  Ampere,  that  *  equal  vol- 
umes of  gases  or  vapours  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules.'  We  may  add  here 
that  this  section  of  the  work  contains  a  well- 
arranged  Table  of  Atomic  Weights,  which 
will  h%  of  great  service  to  the  student.  The 
second  part  of  the  volume,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  'Atomicity,  or  Valency  of 
Atoms  in  Combination,'  will  be  perused  with 
special  interest,  as  giving  a  lucid  and  com- 
pact statement  of  the  laws  by  which  simple 
Dodies  exercise  a  combining  power.  Here, 
however,  the  matter  is  full  of  such  technical 
details  as  would  find  no  proper  place  in  the 
present  notice.      The   method  followed  is, 


again,  the  historical  one — the  simplest  and' 
best  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  The- 
great  work  done  in  this  department  by  Ber- 
thoUet  and  Eekul^  receives  due  recognition  \ 
and  we  must  note  the  admirable  section  im 
which  Professor  Wurtz,  taking  for  his  start- 
ing-point the  distinction  between  atomicity^ 
and  affinity  as  relative  properties,  expounds* 
the  former  as  '  the  capacity  of  saturation '  in 
atoms. 

Most  readers  will  regret,  we  think,  the  brevi- 
ty of  the  chapter  wiUi  which  the  book  closes. 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  this 
theory  upon  the  constitution  of  matter  in  a 
sentence  or  two ;  and  hence  one  is  impressed' 
with  the  scant  treatment  which,  for  instance,. 
Sir  William  Thomson's  theory  of  vortex  atoms 
receives.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  in* 
this  volume  we  miss  full  discussion  of  such 
ultimate  questions,  we  have  complete  data  for 
forming  our  own  conclusions  upon  what  the 
author  might  consider  the  surroundings  of  the 
atomic  theory  rather  than  its  essence.  We 
only  subjoin  a  word  of  commendation  for  the 
translation,  which  is  really  a  translation  into 
good  English.    To  say  this  is  to  say  much. 

In  Professor  Semper's  volume  we  become 
engrossed  in  a  subject  of  much  wider  interest 
than  that  of  Wurtz's  work,  at  least  to  the 
amateur  'scientist,'  viz.,  *The  Natural  Condi- 
tions of  Existence  as  they  affect  Animal  Life.' 
Indeed,  so  attractive  is  the  book  in  style,  and 
so  full  is  it  of  interesting  details  with  regard 
to  animals  and  their  ways,  that  it  will  proba- 
bly draw  the  attention  of  many  who  generally 
eschew  scientific  literature.  In  arrangement 
the  work  is  clear  and  exact.  After  dealing 
in  the  introduction  and  the  opening  chapter 
with  various  important  preliminary  considera- 
tions, and  bearing  a  passing  testimony  to  the 
great  value  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  in  this  de- 
partment, the  author  proceeds  to  consider  the 
conditions  of  animal  life  under  two  heads: 
(1)  The  Influence  of  Inanimate  Surroundings ; 
and  (2)  The  Influence  of  Living  Surroundings. 
Under  the  former  division,  which  occupies 
the  largest  share  of  his  attention,  he  treats  of 
the  influence  of  food,  of  light,  of  temperature, 
of  stagnant  water,  of  a  still  atmosphere,  of 
matter  in  motion,  &c.  The  first  of  these- 
involves  the  very  interesting  question, 
which  is  here  discussed  at  length,  of  the 
maintenance  of  animal  life  at  great  depths. 
That  they  do  live  very  deep  down  in  the  ocean 
we  know.  How  are  they  nourished  ?  To 
this  question  the  author  does  not  venture  to 
offer  any  decisive  answer;  but  he  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  conjecture  of  M5bius,  that  or- 
ganic matter  is  carried  down  from  the  surface 
by  the  'sinking  current.'  Very  curious  facts 
are  stated  regarding  the  comparative  adapta- 
bility of  certain  animals  to  changes  of  food ; 
facts  from  which,  however,  the  author  is  too 
cautious,  in  the  present  crude  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  such  points,  to  draw  any  very 
formal  conclusions.  Indeed,  this  extreme 
caution  is  evident  throughout  the  book,  and 
there  is  a  shyness  toward  mere  hypotheses- 
making  which  might  well  be  oftener  imitated. 
Thus,  in  the  section  upon  the  influence   o£ 
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light,  he  contents  himself  with  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  chlorophyll  in  plants  and  pig- 
ment in  animals,  and  refuses  to  accept  the 
identity  of  these  two  in  the  entire  absence  of 
practical  proof.  Again,  in  his  remarkably 
Able  chapter  upon  *  Temperature,*  he  shows 
how  faulty  is  the  test  of  *  mean  temperature ' 
in  the  decision  as  to  the  existence  and  survi- 
Tability  of  certain  animals,  because  so  little 
account  is  taken  of  the  extremes  out  of  which 
this  mean  is  often  formed.  Here  again,  there- 
fore, he  gently  takes  the  ground  away  from 
«omo  contemporary  hypotheses  respecting 
«arly  climates.  We  should  gladly  follow  Pro- 
fessor Semper  into  his  later  chapters,  but  space 
forbids  us.  His  section  upon  the  *  Influence  of 
Water  in  Motion '  leads  to  a  very  valuable  state- 
ment of  observatiens  made  by  him  at  the 
Pelew  Islands,  which  have  led  him  to  con- 
clude— as  against  Mr.  Darwin^s  generally  ac- 
cepted view  on  Coral  Reefs — that  the  structure 
of  the  Pelew  reef  cannot  be  explained  by  a 
mere  theory  of  subsidence.  He  considers,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  all  difficulties  will  be 
solved  *  if  we  assume  that  the  really  efficient 
influences  which  have  determined  the  growth 
of  the  corals  in  certain  directions  operated 
during  a  period  of  slow  upheaval.'  Many 
readers  will  find  their  attention  drawn  more 
specially  to  the  chapter  on  *  Currents,' where 
Mr.  Russel  Wallace's  views  upon  distribution 
of  species,  of  which  we  have  recently  had  a 
brilliant  re-exposition,  are  discussed  with  great 
vigour  and  fairness.  We  cannot  refer  to  the 
two  chapters  upon  the  *  Transforming,' and 

*  Selective  Influence  of  Living  Organisms  on 
Animal  Life,' which  form  the  second  and  sig- 
nificantly briefer  part  of  the  volume,  and  we 
•content  ourselves  with  merely  adding  that  for 
clearness,  independence,  and  vigour  of  treat- 
ment, this  volume  will  take  a  high  place  in 
the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Having  said  so  much  upon  these  two  vo- 
lumes, we  can  only  add  a  sentence  or  two  upon 
Professor  Rosenthal's  '  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves.'  It  is  pre-eminently  a 
text-book,  and  therefore  contains  fewer  of 
such  general  discussions  as  are  apt  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  reviewer.  The  author 
follows  the  simple  method  of  treatment:  first, 
Muscle;  second.  Nerve;  and  third,  the  Rela- 
tion of  Muscle  and  Nerve.  His  expositions 
are  very  full,  and  the  illustrations  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  aid  them.  In  two  respects  we 
think  the  work  is  capable  of  improvement : 
it  might  with  advantage  have  a  much  more 
complete  index,  and  it  would  have  been  use- 
ful if  authorities  cited  had  been  accompanied 
with  more  precise  reference.  Professor  Ro- 
senthal's view  of  the  relation  of  nerve  to  muscle 
will  probably  be  the  most  interesting  point  to 
the  reader  who  is  not  specially  a  physiologist. 
He  holds  that  the  *  independent  irritability  of 
muscle-substance '  has  neither  been  proved  nor 
•disproved.  As  to  nerve  and  muscle,  he 
thinks  one  must  assume  that  the  muscle  is 
irritated  by  the  nerve,  and  he  considers  that 

*  therefore  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  .... 
to  dispute  that  it  may  also  be  irritated  by 
other  irritants  (electric,  chemical,  mechanical, 


or  thermic).'  His  hypothesis,  to  which  he 
travels,  so  to  say,  along  this  way,  is  that  the 
irritation  of  the  muscle  *  takes  place  electri- 
cally.' We  cannot  enter  upon  the  detailed 
considerations  which  lead  to  this  conclusion ; 
to  do  so  would  indeed  be  to  enter  into  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  work,  for  the  book  may  be 
said,  throughout  its  expositions  of  fact  and 
experiment,  to  grow  toward  this  main  posi- 
tion. 

Dr.  Le  Conte's  work  is  emphatically  a  stu- 
dent's  book,    a   working   manual.      Under 
*  Monocular  Vision  '  the  structure  of  the  eye 
is  minutely  described,  and  the  eye  is  next 
viewed  in  its  functions  and  character  as  an 
optical  instrument.    The  author  is  inclined, 
in    connection    with  the    latter,    to    settle 
the    question     of    the    adjustment   of   the 
eye  by  the  dictum  of  Helmholtz,  that  'we 
adjust  the  eye  to  near   objects  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  ciliary  muscle,'  a  method  similar 
to  that  seen  in  the  microscope.  Under  *  Defects 
of  the  Eye '  we  get  much  information  in  brief 
form  concerning  some  weaknesses  of  sight, 
and  the  popular  theory  is  combated  which 
holds  that  the  myopic  or  near-sighted  eye  loses 
its  weakness  with  age.     The  rest  of  this  first 
portion  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  delineation 
of  the  *  Structure  of  the  Retina,  especially  of 
its  Bacillary  Layer,'  showine  *  how  from  this 
structure  resulted  the  wonderful  property  of 
corresponding  points  retinal  and  tpatial,  and 
the  exchange  between  these  by  impression  and 
perceptive  projection,  and  how  the  law  of  di- 
rection and  all  the  phenomena  of  monocular 
vision  flow  out  of  this  property. '    The  larger 
section,  upon  ^  Binocular  Vision,'  leads  to  a 
full  and  interesting  discussion  of  binocular 
perspective,  in  regard  to  which  Professor  Le 
Conte  thinks  that  Wheatstone's  theory  of '  two 
slightly  dissimilar  images '  being  formed  in 
the  two  eyes,  and  then  mentally  ^  fused  into 
one,'  is  *  true  only  to  the  unpractised  and  un- 
observant ; '  and  he  endeavours  to  prove  rather 
that  *  by  ocular  motion  the  two  images  of  the 
same  object  are  made  to  fallen  corresponding 
points  of  the  two  retinae,  and  then  spatiid 
representatives  are  thereby  made  to  coincide 
and  become  one.'    To  the  more  thorough  stu- 
dent the  chapters  which  follow  upon  *  Disput- 
ed Points  in  Binocular  Vision '  will  open  a  spe- 
cially interesting  field  of  investigation :  but  we 
do  not  enter  upon  these.    We  only  take  space 
further  to  commend  this  valuable  manual  to 
all  scientific  students  as  a  thoroughly  able 
treatment  of  a  very  difficult  subject. 

Mr.  Sully's  book  is  full  of  interesting  ac- 
counts of  Illusions  and  their  causes.  Illusions 
of  Perception,  Dreams,  Introspection,  Memo- 
ry, Belief,  &c. 

An  Introdfutum  to  the  Sdenee  of  Comparative 
Mythology  and  FoUdore,  By  the  Rev.  Sir 
Qborob  W.  Cox.     Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
last  half-century  has  been  the  rise  of  the  his- 
torical sciences.  The  application  of  the  in- 
ductive method  to  the  products  of  human 
thought  and  action  has  snown  that  here  too, 
as  well  as  in  inorganic  nature,  we  can  recogaias 
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the  presence  of  general  laws,  and  discover 
both  coBtinuity  and  development.  Nowhere 
has  the  application  been  more  successful  than 
in  the  case  of  language.  On  its  outward  or 
phonetic  side  language  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  the  so-called  natural  sciences,  and  the  pho- 
netic laws  that  have  been  established  for  it  are 
as  ri^rorous  and  undeviating  as  the  laws  of 
chemistry  or  biology. 

The  scientific  study  of  language  has  brought 
with  it  the  scientific  study  of  other  creations 
of  the  human  intelligence  which  have  found 
expression  in  speech,  and  upon  which  language 
has  exercised  a  deep  and  abiding  influence. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  study  of  mytho- 
logy and  folklore,  of  those  curious  tales  which 
have  delighted  the  minds  of  children  and  of 
childlike  society  through  unnumbered  ages, 
which  have  proved  more  enduring  than  the 
highest  works  of  genius,  and  which  inspired 
the  poets  and  artists  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  it  was  perceived  that  the 
gorgeous  tapestry  of  Greek  mythology  was 
identical  with  the  homely  fairy  tales  of  our  own 
childhood,  or  the  grim  legends  of  northern 
Vikings.  When  the  sophistic  era  first  led 
Greece  to  examine  the  foundations  whereon 
its  religion  and  its  ethics  rested,  the  manifest 
immorality  and  non-morality  of  its  myths,  in- 
tertwined though  they  were  around  the  pop- 
ular religion,  produced  a  shock  from  which 
the  popular  mind  never  recovered.  While 
eavanU  and  philosophers  were  busy  in  allego- 
rizing the  old  stories  or  in  wondering  how  they 
first  came  into  existence,  the  multitude  turned 
to  the  new  deities  and  superstitions  which 
poured  in  from  the  East.  With  the  revival 
of  Greek  letters  in  Europe  the  problem  of 
Greek  mythology  once  more  presented  itself, 
and  scholar  after  scholar  came  forward  with 
the  confident  assurance  that  he  had  found  the 
key  to  it.  To  one  it  symbolized  the  myste- 
ries of  nature,  another  saw  in  it  the  faded  tra- 
dition of  a  primitive  revelation,  while  a  third 
stripped  it  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  imagi- 
native, and  turned  it,  after  the  example  of 
Euhemeros,  into  a  dry  chronicle  of  ordinary 
events. 

An  end  has  been  put  to  all  these  arbitrary 
speculations  and  solemn  triflings.  Compara- 
tive philology  first  showed  that  just  as  the 
words  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  Aryan 
tongues  are  related  to  one  another,  so  too  are 
the  prox)er  names  of  numerous  Hindu,  Greek, 
Scandinavian,  and  Slavonic  myths.  It  further 
showed  that  these  proper  names  once  had  a 
meaning,  and  that  in  many  cases  that  meaning 
is  still  remembered  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Yeda,  the  oldest  literary  monument  of  our 
race.  But  whenever  the  signification  of  a 
mythological  name  could  be  made  out,  it 
proved  to  have  a  purely  physical  sense,  and 
to  denote  one  of  the  objects  or  phenomena  of 
nature.  A  new  light  flashed  upon  the  in- 
quirers; a  myth,  it  was  seen,  was  diseased 
language  or  faded  metaphor;  the  epithets 
applied  by  early  man  to  the  objects  about 
him  had  gradually  lost  their  original  meaning 
and  become  proper  names,  while  the  phrases 
in  which  they  had  been  embodied  were  inter- 


preted of  the  actions  associated  with  the 
proper  names.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  this  explanation  was  not  sufficient. 
A  reason  was  required  for  the  use  of  epithets 
and  phrases  which  thus  readily  lent  them- 
selves to  a  mythical  interpretation,  and  the 
reason  was  found  in  the  inability  of  primitive 
man  to  distinguish  between  agent  and  patient. 
The  actions  of  animate  beings  had  been 
ascribed  by  him  to  inanimate  objects,  and  it 
was  precisely  the  language  that  expressed  thia 
childish  belief  which  gave  rise  to  myths. 
Once  formed,  a  myth  tended  to  grow  and  to 
attach  itself  to  the  name  and  fame  of  a  popu- 
lar hero.  Related  myths  are  those  in  which 
both  the  general  outline  and  the  details  are 
the  same,  and  which,  above  all,  centre  around 
the  same  proper  names. 

Sir  George  Cox  has  long  been  known  as  a 
zealous  student  of  Aryan  mythology,  and  the 
Introduction  to  it  he  has  now  published  will 
be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject.  It  is  written  in  the  same  clear, 
and  attractive  language  as  that  with  which  his 
previous  works  have  made  us  familiar.  He 
wisely  confines  himself  to  Aryan  mythology 
alone.  The  myths  of  other  races,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  not  as  yet  been  treated  scien- 
tifically, and  they  can  safely  be  used  only  to 
correct  the  too  one-sided  views  which  the 
study  of  a  single  family  of  myths  necessarily 
occasions.  The  attempt  of  some  modern 
writers  to  compare  Aryan  myths  with  stray 
legends  from  Australia  or  South  Africa  is  but 
a  return  to  the  pre- scientific  age  of  investiga- 
tion. It  is  like  comparing  words  together 
from  various  unrelated  languages  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  globe.  An  Australian 
and  a  Hindu  myth,  like  an  Australian  and  a 
Hindu  word,  may  chance  to  resemble  one 
another  in  outward  form,  but  their  origin  is 
entirely  different,  and  to  explain  the  one  by 
the  help  of  the  other  is  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
days  before  Bopp  and  Grimm. 

Sir  George  Cox  does  not  insist  at  all  too 
much  on  the  fact  that  the  science  of  compara- 
tive mythology  is  subordinate  to  the  science 
of  comparative  philology,  and  that  we  should 
not  venture  to  compare  and  explain  myths 
when  we  are  unable  to  analyse  and  explain 
the  proper  names  round  which  they  are 
grouped.  The  story  of  Prometheus  or  of 
Kephalos  and  Prokris  can  only  be  said  to  be 
explained  in  accordance  with  scientific  re- 
quirements, when  we  know  that  Prometheus 
is  the  pramanihas  or  fire-machine  of  the  an- 
cient Aryans,  and  that  Prokris  originally 
signified  the  dew-drop.  Where  the  proper 
name  defies  analysis  we  must  be  content  to 
leave  the  myth  uninterpreted.  The  desire  to 
explain  everything,  however,  is  a  natural  one, 
and  Sir  George  Cox  himself  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  sometimes  so  carried  away  by  it  as 
to  forget  his  own  warnings.  Several  of  the 
etymologies  he  accepts  have  been  shown  by 
the  progress  of  philological  research  to  be 
phonetically  impossible,  and  consequently 
have  been  given  up  by  their  first  proposers. 
Thus  Pan  and  Laios  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Faunus  and  dasyus,  nor  can  H6be  or  HSphais- 
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to8  be  connected  with  juD&nU  and  young, 
Similarly  L6td  and  L6th6  cannot  be  related, 
much  less  L6da,  if,  at  least,  L6td  is  a  Greek 
•word,  since  in  that  case  the  form  must  be 
Letho.  Of  course  in  many  instances  a  mythi- 
-cal  name  has  been  changed  through  what  the 
Germans  call  Volkaetymologie  so  as  to  assimi- 
late it  to  some  actually  existing  word  or  words, 
but  where  this  has  happened  we  must  be  able 
.to  point  out  the  words  which  have  caused  the 
•change.  A  single  example  will  show  bow 
careful  we  should  be  if  we  would  satisfac- 
torily clear  up  the  origin  of  a  myth.  Sir 
George  Cox  says  that  Polydeukes  or  Pollux 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Sanskrit  *  Puru- 
«favas,  the  gleaning  one.*  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  second  part  of  the  name  of 
Polydeukes  has  the  same  root  as  the  Homeric 
a-devKifiy  'unheroic,*  and  the  Latin  dux,  'a 
leader.*  Indeed  itoXv8evH?f?  itself  is  once 
used  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  simple  adjective  in 
the  sense  of  'famous,'  if  we  may  accept  the 
reading  of  some  manuscripts.  The  root  ap- 
pears again  in  the  name  of  Deukalion,  the 
Greek  Noah,  which  is  formed  from  an  adjec- 
tive Sevxa-Xdi,  Deukalion  represents  the 
sun  of  winter  sailing  serenely  above  the 
clouds  and  flooded  lowlands;  his  wife  Pyrrha, 
the  '  red '  dawn,  reawakening  men  to  the  toil 
•of  the  day,  when  the  night  of  winter  is  over. 
Now  the  epithet  *  heroic  *  or  *  leader  *  may  suit 
the  sun,  but  hardly  the  dawn,  much  less  the 
eventide ;  in  Kastor  and  Pollux,  accordingly, 
we  must  see,  not  morning  and  evening,  but 
the  sun  itself. 

While  confining  his  attention  to  Aryan 
mythology  Sir  George  Cox  does  not  forget 
to  point  out  how  considerably  Greek  mytho- 
logy has  been  influenced  by  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  from  whom  the  Hellenes  received 
the  elements  of  their  culture.  Hdraklds, 
thouffh  a  Greek  name,  is  a  Semitic  god,  and 
his  adventures  are  those  of  the  Tyrian  Mclkarth 
and  the  Babylonian  Izdubar.  Aphrodite  is 
similarly  Phoenician,  rather  than  Greek,  and 
many  of  the  symbols  of  the  gods — such  as  the 
myrtle,  the  pomegranate,  or  the  vine — point  to 
the  East.  In  some  cases  even  the  Phoenician 
name  is  preserved  with  but  slight  modiflca- 
tion;  Melikertes,  like  Makar,  is  Baal  Mel- 
karth,  and  Athamas  or  Thoas  is  Tammuz  the 
sun-god.  Kadmos,  who  was  worshipped  at 
Sparta  as  well  as  at  Thebes,  is  the  Semitic 
*  Eastern/  and  Dionysos  seems  to  have  been  a 
foreign  deity,  even  though  his  name  has  pro- 
bably an  Aryan  origin.  Fresh  light  is  con- 
tinually being  thrown  on  the  Semitic  element 
in  Greek  mythology  by  Assyrian  and  Phosni- 
«ian  research,  and  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  Babylonian  prototype  of  the  legend  of 
Addnis  was  found  on  a  cuneiform  tablet. 
No  student  of  Greek  mythology  can  now 
afford  to  neglect  this  element,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  merit  of  Sir  George  Cox*s  work 
to  have  frankly  recognized  and  admitted  it. 

Seienee  of  Beauty.     Bv  Avaat  W.  Holmbs- 
FoRBRs,  M.A.     Triibner  and  Co. 

We  fear  we  cannot  speak  verv  highly  of 
Jfr.  Holmes- Forbes'    essay  on    the   laws   of 


iBstheticB.  With  praiseworthy  diligence,  and 
in  a  sufficiently  clear  and  pleasant  style,  he 
has  here  given  us  the  results  of  what  he  calls 
an  '  analytical  enquiry '  into  these  laws.  The 
subject  has  been  an  attractive  one  ever  since 
thought  exercised  itself  on  the  aspects  of 
things.  Varying  schools  have,  as  usual, 
given  different  deliverances ;  but  the  question 
what  is  beauty  has  remained  unanswered,  and 
it  has  often  seemed  as  if  it  were  unanswera- 
ble. The  writer  of  this  little  treatise  has 
had  the  courage,  nevertheless,  to  grapple 
anew  with  the  world-old  problem,  and  is 
evidently  of  opinion  that  he  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  have  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  aesthetics.  We 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  we  are  un- 
able to  admit  anything  of  the  sort.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  this  *  analytical  enquiry '  here 
resolves  itself  into  a  loose  amalgamation  of  the 
several  opinions  regarding  beauty  that  have 
found  favour  with  different  schools.  The 
writer  sees  that  these  have  not  finally  solved 
the  problem  presented  to  them ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  each  attempt  has  only  resulted  in  a 
more  or  less  partial  and  one-sid^d  deliverance, 
which  suggests  doubts  as  to  whether  any 
science  of  aesthetics — strictly  so  called — is 
ever  likely  to  be  attained.  He  accordingly 
sets  himself  to  dovetail  together  the  several 
opinions  or  solutions  on  the  subject  that  have 
heretofore  been  offered  to  the  world,  finding 
in  each  a  side  of  that  truth  which  can  only  be 
found  in  its  entirety  by  the  union  of  them  alL 
Thus,  in  opposition  to  the  '  absolute '  school, 
he  traces  the  existence  of  a  'subjective  ele- 
ment '  in  beauty,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  declines  to  follow  the  idealists  who  uphold 
that  there  is  nothing  but  the  subjective.  He 
finds  that  there  is  also  an  objective  element, 
and  that  it  consists  in  the  Equality  of  sug- 
gestiveness.'  But  the  problem  is  not  solved 
when  we  have  discerned  the  subjective  and 
objective  elements.  There  is  something  in 
the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that 
*  utility '  is  of  the  essence  of  beauty ;  and  Mr. 
Holmes-Forbes  so  far  adopts  this  idea  as  to 
set  forth  that  *  beauty  attaches  only  to  utility,* 
and  that  *  the  appearance  of  beauty  varies  in- 
versely with  the  appearance  of  utility.*  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  all  this  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  sound  than  sense.  We  are  unable 
to  understand  how  the  *  subjective  element  of 
beauty '  can  possibly  *  consist '  in  the  emotion 
of  admiration.  The  emotion  of  admiration  is 
excited  or  called  forth  by  beautiful  objects; 
but  the  beauty  which  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  admiration  must  be  presupposed  in  exist- 
ence before  its  effect  can  follow.  Admiration 
may  be  the  result  of  the  recognition  of  the 
beautiful;  but  how  can  it  be  a  constituent 
element  of  that  which  precedes  the  origin  of 
admiration  as  its  exciting  cause?  It  appears 
to  us  that  Mr.  Holmes-Forbes  has  confounded 
tests  and  conditions  of  our  knowledge  of 
beauty  with  its  constituent  elements.  We 
are  quite  as  little  able  to  follow  him  when  be 
lays  down  the  law  that  '  beauty  only  attaches 
to  utility.'  A  sunset,  a  lovely  flower,  the 
sweet  sounds  of  music,   the   attractions  of 
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poetry  are  outside  of  the  region  of  pure 
utility — have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
The  root  question — ^is  there  or  is  there  not  any 
absolute  factor  in  the  beautiful? — is  ignored 
imd  set  aside  by  Mr.  Holmes-Forbes.  He  cer- 
tainly has  not  solved  the  problem  as  it  is  pre- 
sented by  the  philosophers  who  uphold  an 
*  objective'  reality  in  beauty.  'Suggestive- 
ness '  cannot  be  such  an  element.  It  is  neces- 
sarily subjective,  and  though  it  may  increase 
radmiration  and  render  beautiful  objects  more 
impressive,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  it 
•can  be  a  constitutive  element  of  beauty.  Mr. 
Holmes-Forbes,  we  are  greatly  afraid,  has  un- 
•dertaken  to  write  on  a  subject  with  the  litera- 
ture of  which  he  has  not  previously  made 
himself  familiar.  He  seems  to  have  little  or 
no  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  on 
■esthetics  produced  by  France  and  Germany. 
His  reading  appears  to  have  been  limited  to 
English  writers  on  the  subject.  Even  Victor 
Cousin  scarcely  seems  to  have  attracted  his 
attention.  He  has  written  a  pleasant  essay; 
but  as  a  contribution  to  a  determination  of 
the  laws  of  beauty,  we  are  unable  to  pro- 
nounce it  deserving  of  serious  regard. 

Th€  Chain  of  Life  in  Geological  Time.  By 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R8.  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

This  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel 
to  the  two  important  and  interesting  works 
which  Principal  Dawson  has  issued  in  recent 
years,  entitled,  *  The  Story  of  the  Earth  and 
of  Man,^  and  *  Fossil  Man.'  Its  purpose  is  to 
show  how  the  various  forms  of  life  upon  the 
earth  have  been  linked  together  in  beautiful 
sequence ;  its  special  claim  upon  attention  is 
the  decisive  stand  which  it  takes  at  this 
point  of  sequence,  as  against  those  who 
step  from  this  onwards  to  development, 
from  development  to  evolution,  in  some 
cases  taking  a  final  stand  only  at  auto- 
matic or  spontaneous  generation.  Principal 
Dawson  contends  that  *the  introduction  of 
new  species  of  animals  and  plants  has  been 
a  continuous  process,  not  necessarily  in  the 
sense  of  derivation  of  one  species  from 
another,  but  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  cause  or  causes  which 
introduced  life  at  first.'  He  meets  the  argu- 
ment for  evolution  which  is  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  such  vast  changes  have  occurred  to 
eertain  typical  forms  of  life  in  the  process  of 
the  ages,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that 
^many  so-called  species  are  nothing  more 
than  varietal  forms.'  In  brief,  *  transmuta- 
tion of  species,'  in  his  view,  is  not  essentially 
anything  beyond  natural  modification.  The 
reader  will  find  ample  illustration  of  these 
positions  in  the  volume  before  us;  and  we 
may  add  that  the  matter  in  the  text  is  very 
materially  helped  by  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  cuts.  We  are  sure  that' even 
those  who  are  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
author's  views  will  cordially  admit  the  marked 
ability  and  clearness  with  which  he  sets  them 
forth,  while  the  uncommitted  and  impartial 
will  at  least  draw  this  conclusion  from  his 
book,  that  Evolutionism  cannot  yet  claim  a 


place  in  the  sphere  of  undoubted  scientific 
certainty. 

27is  Muman  Voice  and  Connected  Parts,  A 
Practical  Book  for  Orators,  Clergymen, 
Vocalists,  and  others.  By  Dr.  J.  Fabrab. 
With  Thirty-nine  Illustrations.  Marshall, 
Japp,  and  Co. 

Dr.  Farrar  rightly  judges  that  a  correct 
knowledge  of  construction  is  essential  to  right 
use,  that  ignorance  inevitably  leads  to  practi- 
cal injury.  He  therefore  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  economical  teaching  in  a  popular  phy- 
siological exposition ;  the  Larynx,  the  Lungs, 
the  Mouth,  the  Tongue,  the  Teeth,  the  Nose, 
Respiration,  and  the  Blood  Supply — all  are 
popularly  and  sufficiently  expounaed.  Then 
follows  an  exposition  of  the  Pathology  of  the 
Vocal  Organs,  with  instructions  for  treatment, 
&c.  The  book  is  a  vocal  vade  mecum^  and  is 
calculated  to  be  of  real  practical  value.  Fatal 
results  often  follow  from  lack  of  even  ele- 
mentary knowledge. 

Excavations  at  Camac  {Brittany),  A  Record 
of  Archaeological  Researches  in  the  Allign- 
ments  of  Eermario.  By  Jambs  Miln.  Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas. 

Mr.  Miln  visited  Brittany  in  1873,  and  was 
induced  by  the  celebrated  stone  monuments 
of  Carnac,  and  by  the  finding  of  a  piece  of 
Roman  tile  at  Eermario,  to  investigate  certain 
mounds  at  the  Basseno,  called  by  the  peasantry 
CflBsar's  Camp,  with  a  view,  by  comparison  of 
the  results  obtained,  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  purpose  and  age  of  these  singular  monu- 
ments. His  excavations,  which  extended  over 
six  years,  produced  a  large  quantity  of  objects. 
The  results  of  the  first  three  years'  work  were 
figured  and  published  in  a  work  entitled, 
'Researches  and  Excavations  at  Carnac,  the 
Basseno,  and  Mont  St.  Michel.'  The  present 
work,  in  which  more  are  figured  and  described, 
was  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  devoted 
to  the  author's  last  three  years'  work,  but  he 
died  in  January  last,  while  this  work  was 
passing  through  the  press.  It  is  a  sumptuous 
octavo  volume,  with  maps  and  figured  pages, 
with  accompanying  catalogues.  The  conclu- 
sions that  Mr.  Miln  reaches  are  that  the  men- 
hirs, or  standing  stones,  are  much  older  than 
the  Roman  occupation,  and  that  the  indica- 
tions are  of  a  sepulchral  destination,  perhaps 
with  places  for  sun-worship  in  connection 
with  tnem,  the  inference  being  that  this  was 
the  general  purpose  of  cromlechs  and  dolmens. 
Among  the  objects  dug  up  are  human  bones — 
some  incinerated — fiint  chips,  flakes,  scrapers, 
knives,  and  axes,  pointed  celts,  and  other 
stone  implements  or  weapons,  objects  in  gold 
and  bronze  and  iron.  Mr.  Miln  thinks  there- 
fore that  the  monuments  at  and  around  Carnac 
are  the  mutilated  remains  of  an  immense  ne- 
cropolis of  the  Celts.  The  book  has  much 
antiquarian  interest. 

Anthropology,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Man  and  Civilization.  By  Edwabd  B. 
Ttlob,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  not  often  that  even  in  these  times  of 
extreme  culture  one  comes  upon  a  scientific 
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manual  bo  uninterruptedly  charming  as  this. 
We  find  in  it  exactly  that  amount  of  literary 
grace  which  we  have  so  often  failed  to  find  in 
works  of  the  kind ;  and  Dr.  Tylor,  master  of 
his  subject,  as  every  one  knows,  is  as  free 
from  technicality  as  he  is  from  tameness.  Yet 
there  is  no  straining  after  simplicity.  One 
feels  that  he  is  clear  and,  in  the  true  sense, 

Sopular,  because  he  cannot  help  it ;  and  the 
istinct  advantage  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  student  who  begins 
his  study  of  Anthropology  under  such  happy 
auspices  will  get  heart  for  the  more  detailed 
investigation  of  the  science.  This  book  will 
also  be  very  useful  to  those  who,  otherwise 
little  interested  in  scientific  investigations, 
are  anxious  to  know  what  conclusions  have 
been  arrived  at  concerning  the  race  by  those 
who  have  made  its  constitution  and  history  a 
special  study. 

The  two  opening  chapters  upon  *  Man, 
Ancient  and  Modern,'  and  'Man  and  other 
Animals,*  treat  of  the  antiquity  of  man  and 
his  relation  to  the  lower  types  of  animal  exist- 
ence, and  Dr.  Tylor  is  content  to  show  the 
grounds  for  assuming  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  race  and  the  points  of  resemblance  and 
difference  between  the  human  and  non-human 
species,  without  seeking  to  establish  anything 
bke  a  fixed  date  in  the  one  case,  or  a  fixed 
theory  of  relationship  in  the  other ;  his  recog- 
nized business  being  to  give  data  on  these 
abstract  questions  rather  than  to  theorize. 
We  can  only  refer  here  to  the  marked  admis- 
sion which  he  makes  upon  one  important 
point,  viz.,  the  naturalness  of  the  upright 
position  in  man  as  contrasted  with  the  con- 
straint which  this  position  involves  in  the  case 
even  of  the  anthropoid  ape,  as  well  as  *■  the 
superiority  of  his  limbs  as  instruments  for 
practical  arts.'  The  chapter  upon  'Races,' 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  abundant  and  striking 
illustrations,  gives  a  very  complete  view  of 
their  distinctive  characteristics,  as  well  as  of 
the  influence  of  climate,  of  mixture,  &c.,  and, 
allowing  for  the  variations  possible,  and  in- 
deed visible,  as  a  resultant  of  such  causes  as 
the  last  named,  he  thinks  the  evidence  goes 
to  prove  *that  all  the  varieties  of  mankind 
are  zoologically  of  one  species.'  Next  follows 
a  discussion  of  'Language,'  which  is  traced 
upwards  step  by  step  from  signs  and  gestures 
to  utterances  of  animals,  then  to  '  emotional 
and  imitative '  sounds,  on  to  children's  words 
and  '  articulate  language,'  after  which  the  bear- 
ing of  language  upon  the  early  history  of 
nations  is  considered.  Dr.  Tylor  shows  how 
comparatively  dim  is  the  light  which  is  thus 
afforded,  this  arising  in  great  part  from  the 
tendency  to  modification  which  is  incident  to 
a  national  or  tribal  tongue.  A  most  ingenious 
chapter  upon  '  Writing '  shows  how  letters  may 
be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  hieroglyphics; 
after  which  the  author  passes  in  more  length- 
ened review  the  development  of  the  various 
arts  from  their  rude  elements  among  the  low- 
est tribes,  impressing  one  with  this  fact,  that 
the  difference  between  the  lowest  savage  and 
the  highest- developed  man  is,  in  civilization, 
one  of  degree  only.  Space  forbids  our  dwelling 


upon  the  still  more  interesting  chapters  that 
follow,  and  which  deal  with  the  relation  of 
the  race  to  science,  religion,  history,  and  Bocial 
life.  With  regard  to  the  second  of  these,  he 
makes  it  abundantly  evident  that,  however  it 
is  to  be  explained,  races  at  their  lowest  hare 
had  some  idea  of  a  spirit- world,  sometimes  as 
a  world  of  shadow,  sometimes  of  breaths,  in 
connection  with  which  the  curious  fact  is 
mentioned  that  '  some  Greenlanders  reckoned 
man  as  having  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his 
breath;  and  the  Fijians  said  that  the  ''dark 
spirit,"  or  shadow,  goes  down  to  the  world 
below,  but  the  "light  spirit,"  or  refle<rtion 
seen  in  water,  stays  near  where  he  dies.'  The 
various  theological  and  religious  systems 
among  uncultured  races  are  traced  back  to 
animism  as  their  parent  principle. 

But  no  bare  outline  such  as  this  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  author's  plan  in  this 
work,  or  of  the  skill  with  which  it  is  wrought 
out.  For  young  men,  beginning  really  to 
study  their  kind  and  themselves,  and  to  touch 
the  skirts  of  the  mystery  in  which  human  life 
is  clothed,  no  better  manual  of  the  kind  could 
be  furnished  than  this  of  Dr.  Tylor. 

Scientific  Sophitms,  A  Review  of  Current 
Theories  concerning  Atoms,  Apes,  and  Men» 
By  Samuel  Waikwright,  D.D.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

This  book  is  better  than  it  seems.  One's 
first  impression  of  it  is  that  it  is  of  somewhat 
light  texture,  and  therefore  trivial :  one's  sec- 
ond impression  is  a  modification  of  the  first, 
for  while  it  is  certainly  of  '  somewhat  light 
texture,'  it  would  not  be  fair  to  call  it  '  trivial.^ 
Dr.  Wainwright  has  made  considerable  study 
of  the  works  of  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley, 
Mr.  Darwin,  Virchow,  Haeckel,  and  others, 
and  he  has  brought  to  the  study  of  them  a 
clear  logical  faculty ;  he  has  detected  fiaws  in 
their  arguments,  and,  in  addition,  he  has  no 
difiUculty  in  showing  how  they  disagree  with 
each  other.  There  is  no  small  amount  of  wit 
here  and  there,  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
points  to  the  manner  in  which  Professor  Tyn- 
dall falls  back  on  imagination  as  a  help  to  his 
system;  and  there  is  marked  skill  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Professor  Huxley's  relation  to  Bio- 
genesis. The  book  may  be  described  as  a 
popular  crpoge  of  the  fallacies  of  Evolutionism 
as  taught  by  its  propounders,  and  it  will  be 
useful,  especially  to  thinking  people,  who 
have  neither  time  to  read  nor  capacity  to  un- 
derstand scientific  books,  as  showing  them 
that  the  dilemma  is  not  alway$  on.  the  con* 
servative  side.  Tet  we  must  confess  that  the 
book  is  considerably  spread  out :  fewer  words 
might  have  served  its  purpose ;  and  to  bandy 
about  such  phrases  as  'puerile  hypothesis* 
concerning  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Darwin  is 
doubtful  policy.  We  do  think,  as  we  have 
frequently  said,  that  Evolutionism  needs  more 
proof  than  its  supporters  have  yet  given  us; 
but  even  in  the  mouth  of  Professor  St.  George 
Mivart,  from  whom  Dr.  Wainwright  catches 
it  up,  '  puerile  hypothesis '  is  a  doubtfully 
strong  term.  We  conclude,  from  the  abundant 
quotations  which  the  author  makes  from  inch 
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writers  as  those  first  named  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Professor  Mivart  on  the  other,  that  he 
does  not  lay  claim  to  having  made  original 
investigations  in  these  matters  to  any  great 
extent ;  and  we  doubt  much  whether  he  has 
given  due  weight  to  the  considerations  which 
have  led  men  like  Mr.  Darwin  to  think  such  a 
bold  hypothesis  necessary.  80  far  we  think 
the  occasional  tone  of  the  book  a  mistake ;  in 
so  far  as  it  serves  to  put  the  reader  on  his 
guard  against  those  who  are  rash  enough  to 
regard  the  position  of  thoroughgoing  evolu- 
tionists as  proffed,  it  is  fitted  to  render  very 
considerable  service. 


BELLES  LETTRES, 


POETRY,    AND   FICTION. 


Dryden.    By  George  Saintsbxjry.    (English 
Men  of  Letters.)    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Minto,  in  his  article  in  the  *Encyclo- 
peedia  Britannica '  on  Dryden,  was  fain  to  rele- 
gate tlie  *  glorious  John  *  to  a  third  place  as 
an  English  poet,  and  failed  to  accord  him 
any  place  as  a  prose-writer;  thus  very  effec- 
tively superseding  the  article  which  had  ap- 
peared in  previous  editions  on  Dryden,  and 
which  was  perhaps  somewhat  inclined  to 
overrate  the  merits  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  in  this  admirable  handbook  fully  fulfils 
the  duties  to  which  Mr.  Minto  addressed  him- 
self with  hardly  sufficient  width  of  view.  He 
fails  somewhat  from  an  opposite  cause.  He 
has  made  it  his  business  to  estimate  Dryden 
in  all  the  aspects  in  which  he  can  be  viewed, 
and  he  aims  at  impartiality.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  is  in  some  respects  far  too  much 
the  advocate.  He  is  rather  too  anxious  to 
justify  some  of  Dryden's  lapses  from  rectitude, 
and  aims,  in  fact,  at  effective  white-washing 
on  the  moral  side.  Ko  doubt  he  makes  his 
points  well ;  he  says  what  can  be  said  in  the 
most  approved  manner;  but  his  words  are 
after  all  more  of  an  apology  than  he  would 
like  to  admit.  Dryden^s  consistency,  alike  as 
respects  his  defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  his  attacks  on  it,  his  praises  of 
Cambridge  and  then  his  satires  on  it,  cannot 
be  maintained  without  some  feeling  as  of 
injury  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  reader.  Dry- 
den^s  genius  was  great;  he  had  not  only 
power  and  satiric  decision,  but  he  often 
showed  the  charm  of  felicitous  expression. 
Mr.  Sainthbury  bhows  his  critical  acumen  and 
discernment  as  well  as  his  independence  of 
view  in  citing  several  illustrative  instances 
of  this.  In  opposition  to  Warton  and  others, 
he  refers  to  the  opening  stanzas  of  the 
*■  Ode  to  Anne  Killegrew^'  as  one  of  the  most, 
perfect  pieces  of  expression  in  the  language; 
and  we  agree  with  him.  Here  are  five  lines 
from  it — 

'  Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blessed ; 
"Whose  palms,  new  plucked  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  supremely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest.' 

Mr.  Saintsbury  does  not  assign  Dryden  a 
high  place  among  dramatists,  and  he  ranks 
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him  only  among  secondary  poets.  His  strength 
lay  in  his  satire,  and  especially  in  political 
and  religious  satire.  The  defects  of  Dryden 
as  a  writer  were  peculiarly  linked  with  his 
defects  as  a  man.  He  was,  in  some  respects, 
without  conscience;  ready  to  turn  to  any  side 
while  it  was  successful :  he  showed  in  some 
things  utter  and  hopeless  shamelessness.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Saintsbury^s  able  pleadings,  we 
think  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  expressive  lines  to 
the  effect  that  if  Dryden  had  only  had  a  con- 
science, he  might  have  'turned  the  Table 
Round  again.'  On  the  whole,  however,  this 
is  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  study,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
series. 

Sketches  of  Longer  Works  in  English  Verse  and 
Prose,  Selected,  Edited,  and  Arranged  by 
Henry  Morley.  With  Illustrations,  (Cas- 
seirs  Library  of  English  Literature.)  Cas- 
sell.  Fetter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

This  volume — the  fifth — completes  this  im- 
portant illustrative  history  of  English  litera- 
ture. It  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  such 
a  history  when,  as  here,  it  is  adequately 
executed.  Chiefiy  it  consists  of  specimens 
of  our  literature,  and  wisely  to  choose  out 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  materials  which 
lay  to  the  editor's  hand  worthy  and  really 
illustrative  specimens  demanded  wide  read- 
ing and  fine  judgment.  Few  men  are 
better  endowed  for  such  a  task  than  Professor 
Morley.  The  specimens  are  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  critical  history,  a  sufficient  account 
of  time  and  circumstance  is  given,  connecting 
parts  of  a  work  are  summarized,  and  the 
reader  is  aided  in  the  formation  of  his  judg- 
ments. As  a  general  conspectus  or  handbook 
to  our  national  literature  the  work  is  without 
a  compeer.  The  present  volume  consists  of 
sketches  of  longer  works  in  verse  and  prose. 
Among  the  longer  poems  from  which  selec- 
tions are  made  are  Boewulf,  the  oldest  of  Eng- 
lish poems,  Layamore's  Brut,  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tales,  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis, 
&c.,  down  to  Thompson's  Castle  of  Indolence, 
and  Cow  per 's  Task. 

The  prose  selections  range  from  More's 
Utopia,  and  Ascham's  Scholemaster,  to  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  a  summary  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
entire  work  is  a  guide  invaluable  to  beginners, 
and  which  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
development  and  the  treasures  of  our  litera- 
ture will  find  very  serviceable.  Mr.  Morley 
has  performed  a  difficult  task  with  a  know- 
ledge and  a  judgment  that  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

TJie  Library.  By  Andrew  Lanq.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Modern  English  Illustrated 
Books  by  Austin  Dobson.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

"No  books  are  so  charming  as  books  about 
books.  Mr.  Lang,  following  worthily  in  the 
steps  of  Dibdin  and  John  Hill  Burton,  gives 
us  another  English  Philobiblon,  in  which  he 
discourses   learnedly,   chattily,   anecdotally. 
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and  pictorially  about  manuscripts,  first  and 
rare  editions,  choice  and  rare  books,  &c.; 
tells  us  how  to  discover,  how  to  recognize, 
and  how  to  buy  books;  much  also  about 
bibliomaniacs,  auctions,  and  fortunate  book- 
hunters.  A  more  charming  book  for  a  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  a  garden,  under  which  con- 
ditions we  read  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name. 

Pcpular  JRomanees  of  the  West  of  England  ;  or^ 
the  DroUsy  TraditionSy  and  8uper$tUion$  of 
Old  ComwaU.  Collected  ana  Edited  by 
lioBBRT  Hunt,  F.RS.  Third  Edition. 
Chatto  and  Windus. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  third  edition  of  this 
most  unique  and  delightful  book.  Mr.  Hunt's 
Introduction — in  which  he  tells  us  of  the 
influences  in  boyhood  which  led  him  later  in 
life  to  devote  himself  to  the  collecting  of  the 
West  of  England  folk-lore — is  as  racy  and 
attractive  as  any  part  of  the  volume,  and  will 
bear  to  be  read  many  times,  as  we  confess  that 
we  have  read  it.  And  who  that  has  perused 
his  account  of  *  The  Piskie  Threshers, '  or  *  The 
Fairy  Widower,'  or  *The  Fairy  Revels  on  the 
**Gump,"  Bt.  Just,'  can  ever  forget  the 
naivete^  the  charm,  the  unconscious  buoyancy 
and  natural  magic,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  which 
pervades  and  illuminates  them?  For  these 
tales  are  full  not  only  of  suggestive  revelations 
of  the  people  in  past  times,  their  beliefs  and 
daily  customs,  but  of  poetry,  showing  how 
the  Celtic  vein  permeates  all.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  passage  from  the  'Fairy 
Revels,'  just  referred  to:  'First  came  a  great 
number  of  female  children  clothed  in  the 
whitest  gauze,  strewing  flowers  on  the  Gump. 
These  were  not  dead  or  cut  flowers,  for  the 
moment  they  touched  the  ground  they  took 
root  and  grew.  These  were  followed  by  an 
equally  large  number  of  boys,  holding  in  their 
hands  shells  which  appeared  to  be  strung  like 
harps,  and  from  which  they  brought  forth 
murmurs  of  melody,  such  as  angels  only  could 
hope  to  hear  and  live.  Then  came — and  there 
was  no  end  to  their  coming — line  upon  line 
of  little  men  clothed  in  green  and  gold,  and 
by  and  by  a  forest  of  banners,  which,  at  a 
given  signal,  were  all  furled.  Then,  seated  on 
thrones,  carried  upon  a  platform  above  the 
heads  of  the  men,  came  a  young  prince  and 
princess,  who  blazed  with  beauty  and  jewels, 
as  if  they  were  suns  amidst  a  skyey  host  of 
stars.' 

This  is  simply  exquisite ;  and  thoup^h  the 
tales  are  made  oi  other  elements,  this  is  what 
ffives  specialtv  and  distinction  to  the  whole. 
It  speaks  to  the  fancy  and  rejoices  the  heart. 
It  is  very  impressive,  too,  to  find  how  certain 
of  our  own  superstitions  are  common  to  the 
most  distant  portions  of  the  earth,  based  on 
similar  ideas,  most  frequently  perversions  of 
natural  history.  For  example,  we  read  here : 
'The  ant  is  called  by  the  peasants  of  the  west 
of  England  a  Huryan.  Believing  that  they 
are  the  Small  People  in  their  state  of  decay 
from  off  the  earth,  it  is  deemed  most  unlucky 
to  destroy  a  colony  of  ants.  If  you  place  a 
piece  of  tin  in  a  bank  of  Muryans  at  a  certain 


age  of  the  moon,  it  will  be  turned  into  silTor.* 
80  Mr.  Gill  has  found  a  somewhat  mmilar 
superstition  in  certain  islands  of  the  Soath 
Pacific,  and  probably  the  humane  counsel  of 
Firdusi,  the  Persian  sage,  not  to  injure  an  ant 
that  bears  a  grain  of  corn,  '  for  sweet  life  is 
dear  to  it,'  was  based  on  a  similar  conception. 
Altogether  the  book  is  delightful  alike  for 
what  it  conveys  in  a  scientific  sense,  and  for 
the  daintiness  and  charm  which  it  often 
exhibits.  There  is  an  education  for  a  people 
in  such  tales  as  these — an  education  for  the 
fancy  and  emotions — particularly  so  long  as 
there  lingered  any  relic  of  real  belief;  so  that 
it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  words 
in  the  motto,  'People  is  so  changed  with 
pride  now,  that  they  care  for  nothing,'  are  so 
true,  and  the  more  cause  for  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hunt  for  having  permanently  rescued  them 
from  the  oblivion  that  else  might  have  fallen 
on  them.  This  would  have  been  a  great  loss 
to  literature,  and  even  to  humanity. 

Virginibus  PuerUquey  and  other  Papers,  By 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  contributions  to  essay  litera- 
ture are  marked  by  acuteness,  and  occasionally 
by  tender  and  quaint  fancy.  To  say  that  every 
sentence  that  drops  from  his  pen  is  of  great 
value  would  be  a  profound  mistake,  or  even 
to  say  that  the  essays  are  of  equal  value.  He  is 
too  fond  of  disguised  paradox,  of  half -state- 
ments, where  half -statements  are  hardly  justi- 
fied, to  be  quite  successful.  We  understand 
Charles  Lamb's  allusiveness:  it  was  part  of 
himself,  altogether  native  to  him ;  Mr.  Steven- 
son's allusiveness  is  often  intentional  and 
affected,  and  with  all  his  facility  and  grace 
of  style,  we  feel  sometimes  as  if  the  matter 
was  thin,  as  if  he  were  carving  cherry-stones 
when  he  fancies  he  is  constructing  some- 
thing fitted  to  be  useful.  And  this  notwith- 
standing that  he  affects  the  Bohemian, 
and  does  not  disguise  his  dislike  of  set 
engsgements.  It  is  all  very  well  to  sneer 
in  a  subdued  way,  and  to  run  a  tilt  against  the 
man  who  goes  with  unvarying  regularity  to  his 
office  in  the  City ;  but  certainly  in  many  ways 
Mr.  Stevenson  profits  by  the  City  man's  steadi- 
ness, else  his  easy  Bohemianism  might  sit  less 
lightly  on  him.  We  confess  we  like  Mr.  Steven- 
son best  when  he  is  least  ambitious,  and  is  not 
greatly  concerned  to  surprise  us  by  edging-in 
paradoxes  on  the  mind  as  if  they  were  verified 
truths  of  his  own  experience.  *  Child's  Play,' 
' ^s  Triplex,'  'Pan's  Pipes,'  and  a  '  Plea  for 
Gaslight '  are  far  more  to  our  taste  than  the 
piece  de  renstanee  of  the  volume,  which  he 
names  'Virginibus  Puerisque,'  and  adopts  as 
its  title.  Here  we  have  a  discourse  on  mar- 
riage of  the  most  disconcerting  kind.  The 
redeeming  point  is  that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  not 
even  half  in  earnest.  He  is,  after  all,  only  a 
wistful  inquirer,  and  yet  he  cannot  help  being 
dogmatic  on  a  turn  or  two.  He  is  quite  sure 
that,  in  marrying,  man  'undergoes  a  fattv 
de^neration  of  the  heart,'  which  is  a  good 
point  set  in  an  apt  figure ;  that  though  women 
are  generally  made  better  by  marriage,  it  la 
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because  of  their  defects ;  that  your  wise  man 
is  your  ripe  old  bachelor;  that  one  woman 
will  do  for  wedlock  quite  as  well  as  another 
if  you  only  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  'craning,'  which  seems 
inseparable  from  the  process,  the  only 
advantage  is  in  getting  the  thing  well  over. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  too 
intennely  sarcastic  to  be  quite  playful,  and  too 
self-conscious  to  be  quite  innocently  amusing. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  men  of  much  ex- 
perience, and  detached  from  interest  in  literary 
charm  as  such,  would  care  much  for  these 
essays,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  will  do 
^virgins'  and  'young  men'  much  good  to 
read  them.  However,  there  is  always  an 
audience  for  what  is  original  and  finished, 
what  is  piquant,  sug^stive,  full  of  fancy,  and 
marked  by  delicace  perception ;  and  honesty 
compels  us  to  admit  the  claim  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son *s  Essays  to  the  possession  of  some  of  these 
qualities.  While  therefore  we  accord  to  this 
volume  high  praise  for  its  clear  and  graceful 
literary  style,  its  ease,  its  restrained  satire,  we 
cannot  say  of  it  that  it  has  the  fulness,  the 
calm  air  of  experience  of  our  earlier  essayists, 
while  in  true  humour  it  is  very  deficient,  and 
makes  up  for  it  by  a  kind  of  affected  wit  which 
too  often  recalls  Sterne  and  sometimes  Heine. 

Chaucer  for  Schools,  By  Mrs.  Haweis,  Author 
of  'Chancer  for  Children.'  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

Chaucer  who  at  first  sight  might  seem  very 
susceptible  of  such  treatment  as  Mrs.  Haweis 
has  here  essayed  to  give  him,  is  really  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  after  that  method.  His 
quaint,  garrulous  simplicity  permits  him  so 
much  license,  often  leads  him  into  such 
objectionable  byways,  that  for  any  such  pur- 
pose much  must  be  sacrificed,  which  is  yet  of 
the  very  essence  of  his  character  and  style. 
Hrs.  Haweis,  who  showed  such  a  gift  for 
effective  condensation  in  her  'Chaucer  for 
Children,'  has,  on  the  whole,  shown  herself 
equal  to  the  task,  and  by  dint  of  great  labour, 
and  the  application  of  a  discerning  temper, 
has  really  produced  a  most  useful  book,  and 
one  that  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
to  the  study  of  Chaucer  many  young  people 
who  would  probably  have  been  repelled  by 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style.  This  is  the  end 
at  which  such  works  should  aim ;  for,  to  be 
truly  educational,  they  should  tend  to  lead 
the  student  to  wander  over  the  wide  fields 
from  which  they  were  drawn.  Mrs.  Haweis 
has  done  all  that  care  and  good  judgment 
were  calculated  to  effect ;  but  in  some  i  nstances 
a  little  fuller  critical  research  and  existing 
knowledge  would  have  aided  her.  But  her 
slips  are  not  of  a  kind  likely  materially  to 
reauce  the  value  of  the  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  class  for  whom  it  is  meant,  and  this  being 
the  case,  we  very  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  schools  where  such  a  text-book  is  found  to 
be  desirable. 

HaNn  Jeshua,    An  Eastern  Story.     0.  Eegan 

Paul  and  Co. 

The  anonymous  author  protests  against  the 
voluminous  lives  of  Jesus,  and  yet  he  adds 


another  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  de- 
lusions under  which  they  are  written.  He 
denounces  their  florid  amplifications,  and  yet 
he  writes  in  this  style,  describing  the  incident 
of  the  angels  appearing  to  the  shepherds,  '  A 
beam  of  celestial  light  pierced  through  the 
night,  and  the  white  forms  of  the  feathered 
an^el-host  were  seen  in  the  glory  of  its 
radiance  sailing  through  the  snowstorm  (!) 
and  rejoicing  in  strains  which  rose  above  the 
fury  of  the  gale,  ( !)  while  they  announced  to 
the  terror-stricken  hinds  the  advent  of  the 
long-expected  Messiah.'  Need  we  say  more? 
Only  that,  in  defiance  of  both  historical  evi- 
dence and  all  critical  principles,  the  story  of 
Jesus  is  reduced  to  the  baldest  and  most 
rationalistic  outlines,  and  thus  historic  and 
literary  problems  are  raised  involving  infinite- 
ly greater  difficulties  than  that  of  the  theory 
so  complacently  and  daintily  rejected.  We 
had  noted  for  illustration  some  dozen  points, 
but  we  cannot  waste  our  space  on  such  bare- 
faced and  uncritical  attempts  to  reverse  the 
history  of  the  world,  «.^.,  'It  is  not  from  the 
chronicle  of  Rabbi  Simeon  (the  Gospel  of 
Mark)  that  we  can  draw  evidence  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Rabbi  Jeshua  either  possessed,  or 
even  claimed  to  be  able  to  exert,  any  super- 
natural powers  of  healing.'  This  astounding 
dictum  is  delivered  concerning  a  book  that 
narrates  the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  the  heal- 
ing of  the  paralytic,  the  raismg  of  Jairus' 
daughter,  the  walking  on  the  sea,  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  and  the  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand,  the  giving  sight  to  the  blind 
man,  &c.  True  or  False,  almost  every  chapter 
records  some  alleged  miracle,  crowned  by 
Christ's  own  resurrection.  What  can  be 
made  of  writers  who  think  that  audacious  as- 
sertions suffice  for  evidence.  The  book  is 
written,  however,  with  considerable  literary 
power. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  Robbbt  Kempt.  The 
Booh  of  Clerical  Anecdote.  By  Jacob  Lar- 
wooD.  The  Agony  Column  of  *  The  Times ' 
from  1800  to  1870.  By  Alice  Clay.  Cu- 
riosities of  Criticism.  By  Henry  J.  Jen- 
nings. The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin  Bec. 
(The  Mayf air  Library. )   Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  Mayfair  Library  has  struck  out  for  it- 
self a  distinct  path.  For  lazy  minutes  its 
volumes  are  delightful — open  where  one  may, 
one  comes  upon  something  amusing.  The 
volumes  before  us  are  described  by  their  titles. 
The  two  collections  of  anecdotes  concerning 
painters  and  parsons  respectively  are  industri- 
ously gathered  and  well-arranged;  old  Joes 
and  new  incidents  form  a  repertory  for  diners- 
out.  ' The  Agony  Column '  of  '  The  Times' 
is  familiar  to  everybody ;  here  are  its  sensa- 
tional morceaux  brought  together  in  a  book. 
Fin  Bee's  papers  on  culinary  matters  are  of  a 
higher  character.  Vivaciously  written,  they 
are  sensible  dialogues  about  dinner,  worth  the 
attention  of  housekeepers  of  modest  means. 
The  idea  of  'Curiosities  of  Criticisms'  is 
new,  and  as  entertaining  as  new.  What  the 
Rhadamanthuses  of  literature  have  said  about 
famous  books  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  curious. 
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Baban;  or^  Life-SpUnters.  By  Walter  C. 
Smith,  Author  of  *  Olig  Grange/  &c. 
G 1  asgo  w :    Maclebose. 

The  second  title  here  given  we  think  un- 
fortunate, since  it  suggests  something  of 
grotesque  where  there  is  nothing  of  gro- 
tenque.  We  puzzle  over  its  meaning,  and  the 
reading  of  the  poems  throws  but  little  light 
on  it.  Another  little  point;  when  the  author 
of  *01rig  Grange' resolved  openly  to  put  his 
name  on  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  he 
might  have  so  designated  himself  as  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  rather  stupid  errors  into 
which  reviewers,  as  we  see,  have  fallen,  in 
speaking  of  him  as  plain  *Mr.  Smith.*  As  to 
the  poems  themselves  their  variety  and  power 
are  undoubted.  In  spite  of  the  dominant 
purpose,  evident  from  first  to  last,  to  expose 
the  futility  of  over- dogmatic  constructions  in 
theology,  a  very  vivid  human  interest  is  main- 
tained ;  and  though  we  think  that  the  book 
might  have  been  improved  as  regards  unity 
by  some  of  the  lighter  verses,  as,  for  example, 
two  of  the  love-songs,  being  left  out,  yet  the 
dramatic  medium  is  on  the  whole  well  sus- 
tained and  justified.  *Raban,*  into  whose 
mouth  the  author  puts  these  outpourings,  is  a 
minister  of  the  Scottish  Church,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  comfort,  has  pierced  too  far 
beneath  some  of  the  symbols,  and  in  going  to 
the  roots  of  associated  questions,  has  stirred 
up  against  himself  a  clamour  of  heresy.  His 
modest  ambition  is  a  little  country  church — 
described  here  in  fluent  verse — but  for  peace's 
sake  he  retires  from  the  Church  to  become  a 
litterateur,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  the 
author  professes  to  have  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  attitude  is  one  of  revolt  against 
hyper-Calvinism,  illustrated  in  a  scries  of 
poems  which  beat  and  burn  with  conviction. 
We  need  only  refer  to  that  entitled  *  Elijah,* 
which  describes  the  prophet  as  being  driven 
in  the  chariot  of  fire  up  the  heavens,  when  he 
suddenly  observes  that  the  chariot  wheels  are 
mounting  over  a  sea  of  upturned  tortured 
faces.  He  is  told  that  these  are  the  prophets 
of  Baal  on  whom  he  wished  to  execute  judg- 
ment. Now  he  is  only  moved  to  pity,  and 
the  burden  of  the  poem  is  to  make  us  sym- 
pathize with  him,  which  we  do  as  we  read  the 
touching  closing  lines,  in  spite  of  the  violence 
that  seems  done  to  the  letter.  The  humane 
instincts  are  enlisted  against  the  letter,  and 
triumph.  This  is  the  bent  of  the  whole  book. 
The  author  is  a  poet,  but  he  would  be  more 
effective  sometimes  if  he  would  polish  a  little 
more.  His  lines  are  often  rough.  But  his 
aims  are  high;  and  we  trust  the  intention  of 
his  book  may  in  no  whit  fail  of  being  realized 
because  critics  of  a  certain  class  will  some- 
times feel  disappointment  with  his  metres. 
It  is  a  remarkable  book. 


MOTBLS  OF  THB  qUARTBR. 

Harry  Joneelyn,  By  Mrs.  Oliphaivt,  author 
of  'The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.*  Three 
Vols.    (Hurst   and    Blackett.)     '  Harry  Joa- 


celyn*  is  a  study,  in  Mrs.  Oliphant^s  yei^ 
characteristic  manner,  of  family  inheritance. 
She  illustrates  her  theme,  however,  by  con- 
trasts and  not  by  likebessea;  and  perhaps  she 
has  scored  more  effective  points  than  if  ahe 
had  chosen  the  other  course.  Besides,  we 
may  say  that  all  the  variety  in  the  novel  arises 
from  this  contrast  of  temperament  and  for- 
tune ;  and  as  the  plot  is  of  an  order  so  thin 
and  inefficient  that  the  story  is  really  more  of 
a  series  of  clever  sketches  than  anything  else, 
it  will  be  seen  that  some  psychological  or 
physiognomical  relief  is  really  necessary. 
Had  it  not  been  that  Ralph  Joscelyn  married 
that  *  gentle'  daughter  of  a  curate — ^Lydia 
Brotherton — how  different  the  whole  thing 
might  have  been!  She  brings  to  the  White 
House  a  new  element  of  gentility  and  meek- 
ness, and  also  of  inability  to  stand  alone,  so 
that  the  question  of  *  blood '  is  directly  raised 
in  one  of  its  most  subtle  forms.  We  do  not 
know  if  Mrs.  Oliphant  intended  this,  but  she 
•has  produced  quite  the  same  results  as  though 
she  had.  The  old  bachelor,  Henry  Joscelyn, 
stands  in  very  direct  contrast  to  the  coarse 
and  vulgar  nephews  who  would  fain  *  bleed' 
him.  Ralph  Joscelyn  has  transmitted  his 
coarseness  to  his  two  sons  in  so  full  a  measure 
that  the  mother  meekly  wonders  whether  they 
can  really  be  her  sons;  while  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  mother  reappear  in  the  daughter 
Joan — an  admirable  study — who  does  not  a 
little  to  redeem  the  old-maid  from  the  con- 
tempt too  liberally  bestowed  upon  her.  An- 
other contrast  meets  us  in  the  other  daughter, 
Lydia,  who  combines  her  father^s  energy  with 
her  mother*8  meekness.  A  spice  of  adventure 
is  supplied  to  the  novel  by  the  account  of 
Harry  Joscelyn's  runaway  life,  during  which, 
having  assumed  another  name,  he  is  entirely 
lost  to  the  view  of  his  family;  to  turn  up, 
however,  oh  the  death  of  uncle  Henry.  The 
scene  at  the  *  Red  Linn  *  in  the  first  volume  is 
equal  to  anything  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  done. 
So  we  may  say  of  the  Italian  episode;  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Bonomy  is  also  excellent. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  not  shown  in  this  case  her 
usual  regard  to  construction,  and  the  l>ook  is 
really  more  a  series  of  sketches  bound  to- 
gether by  a  thread  of  psychological  afilnity, 
as  we  have  said,  than  a  succinct,  clear,  and 
well-planned  story;  but  she  has  presented 
several  unusual  types  of  character  very  bril- 
liantly. Her  story  deserves  to  be  read  on  this 
account,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  read ;  but, 
it  needs  to  be  remarked  that,  even  as  regards 
style,  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  more  loose  than  is 
usual  even  with  her,  showing  throughout  the 
evil  effects  of  haste.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
hereafter  she  will  be  in  this  reftpect  le.«s  wilful 

and  less  sli  pshod . Mi$$  WWutmton''$  Divaffo- 

tions.  By  Miss  Tbackerat  (Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie).  With  Four  Illustrations.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  Miss  Thackeray  is  one  of  the 
few  writers  of  the  present  day  who  can  write 
short  stories  well.  She  has  the  power  of  con* 
centrating  her  mind  on  one  or  two  points  and 
resolutely  restraining  all  temptations  to  admit 
secondary  elements  of  interest.  It  has  been 
rather  neatly  said  that  '  she  has  the  gift  of 
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concentrating  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops.' 
Her  conceptions  of  life  and  duty  are  favour- 
able to  this,  no  less  than  her  careful  and  self- 
restrained  style,  which  now  and  then  is  per- 
haps just  a  trifle  too  studied  to  command  the 
euffrages  of  a  very  wide  audience.  For  full 
appreciation  of  her  work  some  culture  as  well 
as  some  sensibility  is  demanded.  All  her 
writing  bears  the  mark  of  deep  reflection  on 
certain  of  the  problems  of  life — a  thing  which 
is  not  always  an  aid  to  a  story-teller,  as  it 
militates  against  the  ease  and  colour  and 
feeling  of  spontaneity  which  stand  for  so 
much  and  are  so  captivating  in  writers  of  the 
type  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Miss  Thackeray's 
pages  are  sometimes  'sicklied  over  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought.'  We  feel  that  she  has, 
m  mental  struggle  at  all  events,  fought  it  out 
with  fate;  and  has  carried  away  experiences 
that  do  not  lighten.  The  tragic  fatefulness 
and  irony  of  life — the  finer  natures  thrust  into 
circumstances  alien  to  their  true  development, 
as  in  the  notable  case  of  Ren6 — has  made  a 
deep  impression  on  mind  and  heart,  and  is, 
we  may  say,  ever  present  with  her.  If  she 
4oes  not  deal  with  the  theme  directly,  it  in- 
directly colours  almost  all  that  she  has  done, 
and  leads  her  to  choose  by  preference  sad  or 
exceptional  elements  in  human  life,  with  pain 
and  pathos  shot  through  the  web,  subduing 
all  the  tints.  Yet  the  colours  are  there,  and 
•come  out  all  the  richer  in  certain  lights  for 
the  shade  that  generally  flits  across  them,  as 
in  rare  gems,  and  this  it  is  that  communicates 
the  unconscious  charm,  the  subtle  witchery 
which  thoughtful  minds  will  always  find  in 
Miss  Thackeray's  stories.  The  present  vo- 
lume, though  it  contains  no  very  substantive 
work,  is  valuable  as  forcibly  illustrating  this 
position.  'Miss  Monier's  Vision,'  which  is  a 
4Bhort  original  ghost-story  in  which  the  ghost 
resolves  himself  into  a  real  lover  at  last,  would 
be  nothing  were  it  not  for  the  thread  of  fatal- 
istic conviction  which  pervades  it,  as  if  life 
held  for  some,  who  deserved  even  more  than 
most  who  receive,  nothing  but  scornful  illu- 
sions instead  of  the  fulfilment  of  natural 
hopes.  The  picture  of  Colonel  Baxter  and 
Pelicia  also  in  the  first  tale  answers  to  this 
characterization.  They  are  kept  apart,  and 
4in  element  of  disappointment  and  pain  intro- 
duced by  the  merest  trifle  of  too  much  like- 
ness to  each  other  on  the  side  of  sensibility, 
And  lack  of  common  self-assertion  and  self- 
appreciation.  The  lines  are  here  laid  in  with 
much  subtlety.  '  Fina '  and  '  Fina's  Aunt '  are 
full  of  beautiful  touches.  It  is  noticeable  that 
wherever  Miss  Thackeray  is  most  ambitious  of 
a  detailed  and  effective  story,  she  is  less  suc- 
cessful in  the  general  effect;  indeed,  in 
'  Across  the  Peatfields  ' — which  is  a  neat  and 
careful  study  of  French  life — she  has  in  some 
measure  failed  precisely  where  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  other  stories.  She  needs  to 
allow  something  to  the  imagination,  and  can 
provide  with  the  necessary  promptings  and 
:aids.  What  is  very  noticeable  also  is  the  very 
artistic  way  in  which  Miss  Thackeray  pre- 
Berves  the  unity  at  once  of  the  true  and  im- 
pressive in  her  stories.     In   one  word,   she 


is  an  artist,  and  if  her  range  is  a  little 
limited  by  reason  of  her  intense  convictions 
on  some  points,  her  style  is  so  admirably 
adapted  to  her  thought,  that  those  who  will 
miss  most  readily  the  force  of  some  other  and 
more  popular  writers  will  feel  themselves  the 
more  fully  compensated  by  the  grace  and 
charm  which  are  never  lacking  in  Miss  Thacke- 
ray's work. The  Black  Biibe.     By  Wilkik 

Collins.  Three  Vols.  Second  Edition.  (Chat- 
to  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  here  surpassed  his  previous  ef- 
forts in  the  same  line  of  fiction.  For  plot '  The 
Black  Robe' is  not  equal  to  *  Armadale,'  in 
character  it  is  far  behind  '  Fallen  Leaves,'  and 
for  sensational  incident  and  horror  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  *  The  Haunted  Hotel.'  But 
*  The  Black  Robe '  has  claims  of  its  own.  It 
combines  some  aim  at  psychological  analysis 
with  great  inventiveness.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
never  writes  carelessly;  and  in  this  instance 
he  has  been  especially  careful.  The  great 
point  of  the  piece  is  the  peculiar  mental  haunt- 
ing by  a  voice  of  one  Romagne,  who  has  killed 
a  man  in  a  duel;  and  a  secondary  interest, 
which  is  admirably  worked  out,  is  the  contest 
between  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  embodied  in 
the  person  of  Father  Benwell  and  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, and  love,  as  embodied  in  the  person  of  a 
Miss  Eyrecourt.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that 
Romagne,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  become 
a  man  of  considerable  property,  else  he  could 
not  have  the  close  attention  of  either  party. 
The  Jesuitical  scheming  of  the  Romanists  and 
the  astute  forecast  of  Miss  Eyrecourt  are 
equally  well  done ;  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  there  are  some  admirable  underplots, 
with  groups  of  characters,  who  are  all  sketch- 
ed with  that  kind  of  decisive  completeness 
which  almost  makes  us  doubt  of  their  reality. 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  stories,  however,  do  not 
depend  on  such  tests  as  these :  they  are  unreal 
in  relation  to  any  other  world  save  that  which 
lies  in  the  mind  of  the  artist;  and  it  is  sufi^- 
cient  testimony  to  his  power  when  we  say  that 
if  you  once  begin  to  read,  you  must  read  on; 
for  not  only  does  one  incident  develop  itself 
out  of  another,  but  there  is  a  glamour  cast 
over  your  saner  mind  which  sometimes  makes 
you  question  how  you  could  have  been  so 
deeply  interested  as  you  really  are.  For 
around  a  most  conventional  ideal  world  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  groups  so  many  associations 
and  forms  of  e very-day  life — reinforces  his 
improbabilities  by  the  most  actual- looking 
letters  and  so  on — that  we  are  completely 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  highest  tribute 
of  praise  to  him  is  to  say  that  he  lays  hold  of 
universal  springs  of  interest,  though  he  really 

ought  hardly  to  do  so. The  Chaplain  of  the 

Fleet,  A  Novel.  By  Walter  Bbsant  and 
James  Rice,  Authors  of  *  Ready  Money  Morti- 
boy,'  &c.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  If  not 
likely  to  be  the  most  popular,  this  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  artistic  of  the  many  power- 
ful stories  by  the  same  authors.  Few  that 
read  it  will  ever  forget  the  dainty  heroine, 
Kitty  Pleydell,  the  Queen  of  the  Wells,  the 
toast  of  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Esther,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Shovell,  and  Sir  Miles  Lackington 
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and  Lord  Chudleigh.  Nor  will  they  for  long 
fail  to  recall  these  characters  when  they  hear 
of  the  Fleet  parsons,  and  the  'Rules'  and 
<  Liberties/  or  of  Bambridge  and  Oglethorpe. 
For,  in  this  case,  the  authors  have  aimed  at 
historical  fidelity,  and  have  reproduced  with 
great  faithfulness  and  art  the  excesses,  the 
gaiety,  the  high-heartedness,  and  the  mean- 
ness and  vice  of  a  strange  time.  In  their 
touches  they  often  recall  and  almost  rival 
Thackeray,  alike  in  describing  the  stately 
manliness  and  the  low  excesses  of  the  Fleet 
orgies — which  are  so  directly  connected  with 
the  main  incidents  of  the  story.  For  Dr. 
Shovel  I,  so  admirably  pourtrayed,  with  bis  big 
person,  his  rare  dignity  in  midst  of  his  deg- 
radation, and  his  unaffected,  big-hearted  cha- 
rities which  suffice  to  redeem  so  much,  is  the 
'Kinff  of  the  Fleet  parsons,'  and  has  com- 
mitted to  his  care  a  young  orphan  niece,  Kitty 
Pleydell,  whom  he  loves  better  than  one  could 
have  believed  of  a  Fleet  parson  of  so  long  ex- 
perience, and  so  great  a  success  in  that  line. 
Lord  Chudleigh — a  youth  of  much  promise — ^is 
tempted  for  one  evening  to  visit  the  Fleet  to 
hear  the  talk  of  Dr.  Shovell,  and  is  made 
drunk  and  tossed  into  the  doctor's  bed.  The 
doctor  bethinks  him  to  revenge  an  old  wrong 
done  him  by  Lord  Chudleigh's  father,  and 
this  he  will  do  by  marrying  the  still  tipsy 
young  man  to  one  of  the  horrid  women  who 
hang  about  the  Fleet.  But  he  cannot  act  out 
his  first  and  worst  impulses.  Instead  of  his 
first  thoughts,  he  acts  upon  his  second,  and 
lays  his  choice  on  his  niece,  Kitty  Pleydell — 
her  uncle's  infiuence  being  such  that  she  must 
obey,  she  going  through  the  ceremony  like 
one  half -conscious  or  in  a  dream — while  Lord 
Chudleigh  remains  so  dazed  as  not  to  be  able 
to  recognize  her  or  to  remember  her  name. 
They  part :  Lord  Chudleigh  to  enjoy  his  for- 
tune as  he  may  with  a  load  on  his  memory, 
and  Kitty  Pleydell  by  and  by  to  escape  from 
the  Fleet,  under  chnrge  of  Mrs.  Esther,  who 
manages  (oh,  how  pathetically!)  to  recover 
the  Pimpernel  manner,  and  ere  long  to  be- 
come the  Queen  of  the  Wells  at  Epsom  and  the 
toast  of  the  day.  Lord  Chudleigh  here  falls 
in  love  with  his  own  wife  ( I),  confesses  to  her 
his  misfortune,  as  he  conceives  it,  while  she 
is  unable  then  to  confess  her  secret,  though 
she  tells  him  that  she  has  one  to  be  found  out. 
To  learn  how  the  two  are  reunited  and  all 
made  plain  within  the  Fleet,  where  they  had 
first  met,  the  reader  must  go  to  the  volume, 
in  which  he  will  meet  with  rare  power  of  de- 
lineation, racy  humour,  large  knowledge  of 
the  time,  some  satire,  and  no  little  insight 
into  the  human  heart.  Some  of  the  by-cha- 
racters are  excellent,  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Btallabrass,  the  poet.  No  mere  characteriza- 
tion can  give  a  faithful  idea  of  this  work, 
which  is  as  admirably  carried  out  as  it  is  pow- 
erfully conceived.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure, 
that  few  will  read  it  and  not  fall  in  love  with 
the  dainty  heroine,  who  remains  unspotted 
amid  the  taint  of  the  Fleet  and  through  all 
the  dissipations  of  Epsom  Wells,  thoug[b  she 
gains  in  ripeness  and  character.  She  it  is  into 
whoae  mouth  the  ftory  is  put,  and  the  dra- 


matic setting  is  admirably  maintained.  — 8y^ 
ney.  By  Geohoiana  M.  Craik.  Three  Vols. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Miss  Craik  is  very  fond 
of  treating  of  the  incompatibilities  of  mar- 
riage, and  often  hits  on  original  situations; 
but  is  not  always  so  strong  or  consistent  in 
her  way  of  working  them  out.  This  was  the 
case  in  *  Theresa,'  and  it  is  still  more  the  case 
here.  Were  it  not  that  Miss  Craik  writes  a 
very  careful  and  graceful  style,  this  story 
would  not  be  very  attractive.  Horace  Loudon^ 
who  uses  very  illegitimate  means  to  force  Syd- 
ney Godwin  to  marry  him,  would  not  claim 
any  of  our  sympathy,  and  we  think  it  is  wrong^ 
in  Miss  Craik  to  resort  to  the  device  she  adopts 
to  raise  some  sympathy  for  him.  When  Hor- 
ace tumbles  off  that  omnibus,  and  is  taken  to 
St.  George's  Hospital — a  scene  which  in  itself 
is  very  well  described — we  feel  he  gets  a 
somewhat  tragic  reward  or  punishment  for 
much  in  his  behaviour  to  Syaney ;  but  whea 
we  find  her  rushing  to  his  side  to  nurse  him — 
which  is  right  enouffh — and  not  only  so,  but 
owning  herself  to  nave  been  all  the  time 
wrong  in  her  relations  to  him,  we  feel  that 
poetic  justice  has  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
truth  to  human  nature.  *  Sydney'  is  too 
much  a  young  lady's  story,  and  certainly  does 
not  contain  ^  strong  meat.'  We  are  sorry  to 
say  this,  because  Miss  Craik  often  writes  so 
well ;  but  we  say  it  because  we  are  sure  she- 
can  write  far  better. Among  the  HiU».    By 

E.  Frances  Potnter,  Author  of  *  My  Little 
Lady,'  &c.,  &c.  In  Two  Vols.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.)  This  is  a  true  work  of  art.  If  it 
does  not  aim  at  what  may  be  called  artistic 
quality,  it  certainly  attains  it;  and  this  is  a 
tribute  to  its  power.  It  seems  as  if  the  tale 
g^ew  naturally  out  of  the  simplest  and  most 
unpromising  materials;  two  girls — Hetty,  a 
poor  humpback  and  smitten  with  morbid 
hatred,  and  Jenny,  a  lively,  blithe,  common- 
place village  girl — are  the  heroines,  who  soon, 
however,  fascinate  us.  We  follow  Hetty  in 
her  lonely  devotion  to  her  gold,  earned  by 
hard  labour  at  embroidery  in  her  spare  time, 
and  cannot  help  some  interest  in  her  dreams 
of  a  golden  future,  which,  however,  is  to 
come  to  her  through  a  very  different  agency 
from  that  which  she  expects — in  some  degree 
through  the  very  child  whom  she  hates  to  see, 
as  reminding  her  of  her  own  deformity. 
Richard  Armstrong,  a  watchmaker — of  whose 
past  life  little  is  known  by  the  villagers — ^the 
guardian  of  this  strange  child,  comes  te  in« 
fluence  Hetty  through  her;  but  the  subtlety 
of  this  work  is  hardly  seen  on  account  of  the 
efilcient  way  in  which  it  is  worked  out.  Rich- 
ard Armstrong  is  admirably  painted,  and  is- 
well  contrasted  both  with  Reuben  Frost  and 
with  the  schoolmaster.  He  is,  in  several  re- 
spects, a  great  creation.  Loved  by  both  Hetty 
and  Jenny,  but  with  a  very  different  love  is 
each  case,  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  volumes 
to  find  how  the  perplexities  of  the  situation  are 
finally  resolved;  for  Richard  Armstrong  has- 
been  married  to  a  wayward,  foolish  woman,, 
who  has  deserted  him.  Yet  the  moraU  of  the 
story  is  of  the  hiffhest.  There  are  heie  and 
there  incidental  reflections  put  into  the  month* 
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of  the  sedater  characters,  especially  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  which  are  almost  worthy  of  George 
Eliot.  As  a  picture  of  English  village  life, 
too,  the  work  has  a  high  value.  Haysted 
stands  clear  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  with 
its  odd  and  quaint  mixtures  of  character  and 
influence.  If  the  story  does  not  have  the 
'  run '  at  the  libraries,  which  it  ouffht  to  have, 
it  will  speedily  find  the  'fit  audience'  and 
leave  deep  impressions.  Hardly  anything  can 
be  imagined  more  subtle  and  at  the  same  time 
more  sweet  than  '  Hetty's  conversion  to  love 
and  to  gracious  self-denial,  till  she  even  makes 
dolls  for  the  child  she  has  hated,  and  surren- 
ders the  treasured  gold  for  the  good  of  others.' 
It  is  one  of  the  very  finest  things  in  fiction. 

Mrs.  Geoffrey.  By  the  Author  of  *  Phyllis, ' 

'Beauty's Daughters,'  &c.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  We  cannot  regEU'd  *  Mrs.  Geoffrey '  as  an 
improvement  on  'Phyllis.'  It  is  clever,  the 
scheme  is  fairly  well  realized,  though  now  and 
then  the  dialogue  is  thin ;  and  the  more  im- 
portant situations  are  made  effectively  to  serve 
the  leading  motif.  The  descriptions  of  Irish 
life  are  lively,  but  the  intrusion  of  political 
satire  is  not  always  successful.  Mona  and 
Geoffrey  are  very  well  done — ^there  is  a  sweet- 
ness that  mellows  in  the  former,  and  there  are 
touches  of  great  originality  in  Rodney.  But, 
as  a  whole,  it  is  disappointing ;  we  honestly 
confess  to  a  little  weariness  over  several  chap- 
ters in  the  second  volume,  for  which  the  de- 
termined smartness  of  others  in  the  third  vo- 
lume did  not  wholly  atone.  But  we  doubt  not 
that  many  readers  who  know  society  will  like 
it,  though  the  '  life '  represented  pertains  too 
strictly  to  certain  orders  to  satisfy  what  we 
regard  as  a  legitimate  demand  on  the  higher- 
class  novel  of  to-day.  In  this  respect  *  Mrs. 
Geoffrey '  certainly  lacks  variety  and  relief, 
though,  as  of  old,  'all's  well  that  ends  well.' 

Legends  and  Tales  of  the  Hare  Mountains. 

By  ToopiE  Laxtdeb.  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.)  The  Harz  Mountains  are  the  very  home 
of  weird  legends  and  fairy  fancies.  The  au- 
thor has  collected  some  seventy  or  eighty  of 
them — all  short,  some  of  them  mere  scraps — 
and  has  translated  or  told  them  in  a  very 
bright  and  pleasant  way.  It  is  an  addition  to 
our  stores  of  folk-lore  and  fairy^stories  which 
will  have  attractions  for  both  old  and  young. 

Dan  StapletorCs  Last  Race.  By  Mrs.  Milne 

Rab.  (Marshall,  Japp,  and  Co.)  A  well- writ- 
ten and  pathetic  story  of  two  boys  who  begin 
life  by  training  for  jockeys,  one  fulfils  his  voca- 
tion, the  other  becomes  a  clergyman.  Their  af- 
fection is  like  that  of  David  and  Jonathan,  and 
endures  to  the  end.     Poor  Dan's  fate  is  very 

touching. The  Future  Marquis.  By  Cathk- 

Bnnfi  Child AK.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  This 
story  is  vivaciously  written,  and  if  it  be  the 
author's  first  essay  in  fiction,  it  gives  hope  of 

Sood  work  in  time  to  come.  But,  to  do  this, 
[iss  Childar  must  discard  many  things  ana 
encourage  others.  There  are  some  incidents 
which  while  apparently  probable  are  inhe- 
rently impossible.  For  example,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  one  of  her  characters  in  this 
novel,  Dick  Acton,  could  never  have  acted  as 
he  did  on  one  occasion  when  he  threw  broken 


victuals,  &c.,  about  the  drawin|r.room  pur* 
posel^  to  make  the  room  disgusting.  But  if 
ne  did  that  is  no  reason  why  the  incident 
should  figure  prominently  in  a  novel.  This 
is  a  blot  upon  Miss  Childar's  work.  She  ob- 
serves, moreover,  that  the  drawing-room  must 
have  looked  very  much  like  the  apartments  at 
Buckingham  Palace  after  the  Shah  had  been  • 
dining;  but  is  not  this  libelling  his  Majesty 
of  Persia  ?  The  plot  of  the  novel  is  not  very 
strikingly  original.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
career  of  a  young  artist  named  Mr.  Hayling, 
who  ultimately  succeeds  to  the  Marquisate  of 
Dorset.  He  loves  and  is  beloved  by  a  charm- 
ing girl,  Mary  Lament,  but  the  latter  has  a 
scheming;  rival  in  the  person  of  Zoe  Ridsdale, 
who  is  determined  to  marry  Tom  because  of 
the  rank  he  must  one  day  assume.  She  causes 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  faithful  lovers, 
and  is  on  the  verge  of  separating  them  for 
ever,  when  her  machinations  are  fortunately 
discovered.  When  she  has  lost  all,  and  her 
game  is  completely  played  out,  she  does 
not  wish  to  live,  and  the  author  obliges 
her  by  carrying  her  out  of  the  world  in  a 
very  novel  manner.    The  story  has  many  good 

points,  and  is  certainly  very  readable. 

Love^  Honour^  and  Obey.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hab- 
DY,  Author  of  *Glencairn,'  'Friend  and 
Lover,'  &c.  In  Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.)  In  spite  of  some  improbabilities, 
this  is  a  novel  with  many  attractions.  The 
idyllic  tone  of  the  opening,  when  we  see  Zeb 
and  Silas,  as  boy  and  girl,  leading  a  kind  of 
dream-life  in  the  country-house  of  Mr.  War- 
wick, is  not  much  in  harmony  with  the  grim 
tragedy  into  which  the  story  passes.  Mr. 
Denis  Randolph  is  surely  a  little  of  a  '  dis- 
turbing element,'  artistically  as  well  as  other- 
wise, and  though  as  a  villain  he  is  not  per- 
haps overdone,  he  is  felt  to  be  here  somewhat 
out  of  place.  Zeb,  as  at  first  presented  to  us, 
gives  no  hint  of  the  possibility  of  later  devel- 
opment. She  suffers  too  much  of  a  sea-change 
by  her  visit  to  America.  Silas  is  admirably 
done,  no  less  than  his  good  patron,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Warwick.  The  authoress  in  this  case 
seems  to  have  made  up  her  mind  boldly  to 
include  elements  that  appear  confiicting.  She 
marries  Silas  to  Miss  Fontenaye,  the  daughter 
of  a  baronet,  while  Zeb,  his  wife,  still  Qves, 
and  is  in  the  power  of  Dennis  Randolph,  un- 
der whose  clutches  he  himself  is  yet  to  pass, 
through  the  power  of  a  secret  about  her  birth, 
of  which  the  villain  has  possessed  himself. 
The  last  meeting  of  Silas  with  Zeb  on  board 
the  steamer  has  in  it  elements  of  pathos,  but 
it  is  so  improbable  that  the  intenaed  effect  is 
to  a  great  extent  lost.  On  the  whole,  the 
story  is  clever;  there  are  one  or  two  f^ood 
characters,  and  there  are  touches  manifold 
which  prove  insight  and  skill ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  forced  and  unequal,  and  fails  in  the  pre- 
requisite of  art — harmony.  But  doubtless 
by  a  large  class  it  will  be  found  readable  and 
exciting,  and  this  perhaps  is  all  that  the  au- 
thor aimed  at.     If  so,  she  has  succeeded,  and 

deserves   high    praise. FVom  Exile.     By 

Jambs  Path.  Tnree  Vols.  Chatto  and  Win- 
dus.    Mr.  Payn's  capacity  to  '  transform '  the 
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commonplace  of  real  life  into  something  that 
appeals  to,  if  it  does  not  quite  satisfy,  the  ima- 
gination, is  seen  in  a  very  striking  way  in 
this  novel.  We  remember  in  one  of  his  for- 
mer works  that  he  made  good  use  of  some 
usually  vulgar  incidents  of  Greenwich  Fair. 
But  hitherto  the  real  incidents  have  been 
more  subordinate.  Here  we  have  the  main 
facts  in  the  career  of  the  claimant  in  the  noto- 
rious Tichborne  case  made  the  groundwork 
of  a  very  well  laid-out  novel.  It  is  astonishing 
how  effectively  Mr.  Payn  has  managed  some  of 
the  points.  But  he  has  been  compelled  to  add 
a  kind  of  testimony  to  the  principle  that  bare- 
faced realism  will  not  do.  He  has  added 
something  of  intellect  and  clever  inventive- 
ness to  the  cool  effrontery  of  the  claimant,  and 
in  outward  traits  his  hero  is  a  contrast  to  the 
original,  rather  than  otherwise.  By  this  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  your  impos- 
tor is  generally  a  fool,  and  that  for  fictitious 
purposes  you  must  improve  him  to  make  him 
interesting,  which  is  a  kind  of  indirect  con- 
fession that  it  is  hard  to  treat  such  themes  in 
fiction  without  possibility  of  some  danger  to 
the  moral  sense  in  the  young.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  escape  from  the  desert  island  in 
the  first  part  of  the  novel  is  very  effective. 
The  account  of  the  visit  to  the  village  near  to 
the  estate,  which  the  hero  has  personated  an- 
other to  claim,  and  his  making  acquaintance 
with  the  keeper  of  a  certain  public-house,  is 
done  with  not  a  little  tact,  and  recalls  real 
transactions  dwelt  on  in  legal  evidence.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Payn  is  master  of  his  craft  enough 
to  mix  up  a  ffood  many  interesting  strains  of 
another  kind,  and  we  have  some  very  good 
love-making  and  that  kind  of  thing,  which 
indeed  is  much  needed  towards  the  end,  when 
he  is  inclined  to  make  us  rather  too  freely 
*  sup  full  of  horrors.*  Altogether  the  novel  if 
not  great  is  interesting,  and  shows  ingenuity 
and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  some  phases 
of  human  nature. Loukis  LarU,  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Chiote  Merchant  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  By  D.  Bikslas.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  J.  Gemnadiub.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.)  This  is  a  historical  fiction, 
an  imaginary  narration  of  what  the  hero  and 
his  family  endured  at  Smyrna,  Chios,  and 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago  during  the 
War  of  Greek  Independence  of  1821.     The 

Ereface  tells  us  that  it  is  scrupulously  true  to 
istorical  facts.  It  is  in  fact  after  the  model 
of  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  stories.  The  in- 
cidents, although  simple,  are  terrible  enough, 
and  are  another  indictment  aj^ainst  *  the  un- 
speakable Turk.*  The  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  exquisite  literary  grace  of  the  story.  It 
may  fairly  claim  eoualTty  with  *  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,*  or  with  *£athen.'  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1870  in  an  Athenian  periodical,  the 
Mutia,  of  which  the  author  was  editor.  It 
rapidly  attained  a  European  reputation. 
Translations  of  it  have  appeared  in  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Danish.  Both  the  origi- 
nal of  the  hero  and  the  writer  of  the  story 
have  lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  where  in 
1862  the  latter  published  a  volume  of  poetry. 
Thia  was  followed  by  aeveral  other  more  im- 


portant works.  Especially  has  he  successfully 
translated  into  Greek  several  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  The  work  before  us  is  perhaps  hia  chef 
(VoBuvre.  It  is  as  original  as  it  is  graceful  and 
simple.  It  is  a  vivid  description  of  Greece  as 
the  heroic  War  of  Indepenaence  made  it,  and 
will  apparently  mark  an  epoch  in  modem 

Greek  literature. My  Lave.     By  E.  Lthh 

Linton,  Author  of  'Patricia  EembiiU/  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  In 
some  respects  *  My  Love  *  lacks  the  power  of 
'Leam  Dundas,'  and  it  is  certainly  less  sus- 
tained ly  cynical  and  smart  than  '  Under  which 
Lord,*  but  it  amply  compensates  by  other  and, 
as  some  will  feel  perhaps,  more  attractive 
qualities.  It  is  a  delicious  love-story,  with 
full  accompaniment  of  world  tineas,  though 
there  really  is  little  of  wickedness  in  it.  Co- 
lonel Branscombe,  who  is  devoted  to  poetry 
and  art,  and  who  makes  a  martyr  of  his  wife, 
and  comes  near  to  making  a  martyr  of  his 
daughter  Stella  also,  is  done  with  great  tact. 
As  for  Stella,  she  is  a  delicious  study,  well- 
sustained  and  natural,  amply  proving  that 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton*s  habit  of  pourtraying  silly 
or  wicked  women,  and  squirting  acid  upon 
them  in  characteristic  asides,  can  also  aeal 
well  with  the  noble  and  true.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  Colonel  Branscombe  appeals  to  his 
daughter  for  her  aid  and  companionship  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  whose  life  he  haa  made 
a  weary  round  of  sorrow,  we  know  how  mat- 
ters are  to  go.  We  know  so  well,  indeed, 
that  this  might  have  been  construed  into  a 
fault.  But  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  contrives  a  hap- 
pier denoiiment  than  we  had  expected.  Cyril 
Ponsonby,  whom  she  truly  loves,  is  in  effect 
baninhed  by  her  father,  and  goes  to  India. 
While  he  is  there  many  suitors  offer.  Among 
these  are  Valentine  Cowley,  the  heir  of  the 
Cowley  estates,  whom  her  father  would  fain 
have  her  marry,  and  Randolph  Mackenzie,  her 
adopted  brother,  both  of  whom  she  has  to 
repel,  as  she  cannot  forget  Cyril.  Her  candid 
friend,  Augusta  Latrobe,  is  well  handled ;  and 
in  bits  of  advice,  such  as  *  wearing  the  willow 
all  your  life  is  not  a  dignified  kind  of  life,  my 
dear,*  strongly  enforces  her  practical,  matter- 
of-fact  character  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  Pennefathera  and  the  Monypennys  afford 
good  relief,  and  Georgie*s  marriage  to  Valen- 
tine Cowley  is  well  contrived,  whether  or  not 
he  found  in  her  the  *soul*s  sister,*  he  assured 
himself  he  would  find  in  Stella.  Hortensia 
Lyon*s  method  of  courting  Colonel  Brans- 
combe is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book, 
and  is  only  equalled  perhaps  by  the  effusive 
graciousness  of  the  colonel  at  the  close,  when 
Cyril  Ponsonby  at  last  returns  to  win  his 
prize.  The  novel  is  in  its  own  line  very  fresh 
and  vigorous,  and  may  suffice  to  give  to  some 
a  better  impression  of  Mra.  Linton  than  they 
had  before. 
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THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

-The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
Twelve  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism.  By 
W.Robertson  Smith,  M. A.  Edinburgh: 
Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

The  critical  school  bases  its  conclusions 
mainly  on  internal  evidence,  and  when  justi- 
fied by  such  evidence  claims  the  right  to  re- 
construct, if  necessary,  the  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture into  a  harmonious  whole  by  transposing 
and  rearranging  Biblical  documents.  Hence 
the  volume  before  us,  while  pervaded  by  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
is  characterized  by  great  freedom  of  interpre- 
tation. There  is  no  work  in  England,  or  in- 
deed on  the  continent,  which  travels  over  ex- 
actly the  same  ground,  or  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  same  topics  in  a  popular  style.  Here, 
however,  the  style  is  so  lucid  and  the  arrange- 
ment so  clear  that  the  reader  is  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  enormous  extent  and  complex- 
ity of  the  inquiry.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
critical  school  were  confined  to  an  analysis  of 
the  composite  nature  of  Genesis  alone.  The 
next  stage  was  to  extend  the  same  process  to 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  last  to  apply  the 
same  method  to  the  so-called  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, which,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  term 
as  used  by  this  school,  involves  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  God^s  converse  with  Israel  under  the 
old  dispensation.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
for  such  a  task  there  is  needed  the  keenest 
critical  faculty,  a  delicate  appreciation  of  lite- 
rary style,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
capabilities  and  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  combined  with  a  cultured  and  well- 
balanced  judgment.  In  addition  to  these 
more  general  qualifications,  Professor  Robert- 
son Smith  possesses  special  acquirements  in 
those  studies  which  are  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  the  historical  critic. 

The  two  opening  lectures  set  forth  with 
singular  clearness  the  author^s  position  to- 
waras  the  Bible  and  towards  the  traditional 
school  of  exegesis  and  criticism.  Scientific 
criticism  has  generally  indulged  too  freely  in 
mere  negations,  and  assumed  as  its  funda- 
mental principle  the  denial  of  the  superna- 
tural and  divine  as  a  living  personal  reality  in 
nature  and  history ;  but  Professor  Smith  takes 
as  his  fundamental  position  the  existence  of  a 
living  personal  God  in  personal  converse  with 
man,  and  revealing  His  truth  to  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  necessities  and  capacities. 
This  is  clearly  and  boldly  enunciatea  in  the 
following  words:  *  The  Bible  is  a  book  of 
experimental  religion,  in  which  the  converse 
of  God  with  His  people  is  depicted  in  all  its 
stages  up  to  the  full  and  abiding  manifesta- 
tion of  saving  love  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  ;*  or,  as  elsewhere,  '  to  the  ascension  of 
the  risen  Saviour  and  the  mission  of  the  Spirit 
by  which  the  Church  still  lives.'  Accoraing 
to  him,  the  object  of  Biblical  criticism  is  to 
retrace  the  history  of  Scripture  up  to  the 
first  origin  of  each  separate  writing,  and  to 
set  it  in  the  light  of  the  historical  circum- 
stances in  which  it  originated.  The  next  five 
lectures  are  full  of  interesting  matter;  the 


third  dealing  with  the  functions  and  activi- 
ties of  the  scribes  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures 
and  the  sacred  text;  the  fourth  and  fifth  with 
the  Septuagint,  especially  as  bearing  witness 
to  the  development- theory  of  Old  Testament 
literature;  the  sixth  with  the  historv  and  for- 
mation  of  the  Canon;  and  the  seventh  with 
the  rise,  arrangement,  and  date  of  the  Psalms, 
the  majority  of  which,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  attributed  to  the  post-exilic  period.  In 
the  eighth  lecture  the  author  comes  to  the 
discussion  of  fundamental  problems,  e»g.y  the 
traditional  theory  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
position  and  work  of  the  prophets;  the  law 
and  the  history  of  Israel  during  the  exile, 
and  the  various  stages  through  which  legisla- 
tion passed. 

We  must  here  call  attention  to  the  distinc- 
tive principles  of  the  critical  and  traditional 
schools  of  Old  Testament  exegesis.  The  tra- 
ditional school,  according  to  Professor  Smith's 
representation  of  it — which  to  say  the  least  is 
an  extreme  form  of  it — holds  that  the  whole 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  given  in  the  wilder- 
ness; that  Moses  conveyed  to  the  children  of 
Israel  before  they  entered  Canaan  all  that  was 
necessary  for  them  to  know  as  a  revelation 
from  God.  And  the  keeping  of  this  law — of 
which  the  ceremonial  must  have  been  the 
most  characteristic  part — was  the  whole  of 
Israel's  religion;  and  the  religious  history  of 
Israel  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  history  of 
the  nation's  obedience  or  disobedience  to  this 
law,  and  the  prophets  only  the  ministers  and 
expounders  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principle  of  the  critical  school  is  that  of  pro- 
gressive development.  It  consequently  holds 
that  the  legislation  of  Israel,  like  all  the 
thoughts  and  theology  of  the  Bible,  is  pro- 
gressive and  organically  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  people;  that  since  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion is  mirrored  in  its  legislation,  a  system  of 
laws  cannot  be  the  product  of  any  particular 
person  or  period,  but  the  growth  or  rather 
the  product  of  the  national  spirit,  ever  mark- 
ing out  for  itself  new  paths,  ever  growing 
wider  and  deeper  with  the  expansion  of  its 
necessities,  the  development  of  its  ideas,  and 
the  enlargement  of  its  life.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  law  which  is  not  recognized  in  the 
nation's  history.  The  question  then  between 
the  two  schools  amounts  to  this :  Is  the  Le- 
vitical  law — the  priestly  codex  of  Wellhausen 
— the  last  term  and  final  form  of  a  progressive 
series  of  prophetic  and  priestly  legislation, 
carried  on  for  nearly  a  thousand  years ;  or  is 
it  the  starting  point  of  the  nation's  history, 

fiven  by  God  to  Moses  and  by  Moses  to  Israel 
uring  the  forty  ye/trs  in  the  wilderness?  It 
is  the  object  of  the  following  lectures,  by  a 
very  wide  and  careful  investigation,  to  estab- 
lish the  former.  We  can  only  indicate  the 
line  of  argument. 

According  to  the  distinctive  ordinances  of 
the  Levitical  law,  the  whole  worship  of  Israel 
is  narrowed  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark,  access 
to  God  is  only  to  be  attained  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  while 
the  Levites  formed  the  outer  cordon  as  guar- 
dians of  the  temple,  and  the  sin-offering  and 
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the  atoning  ritual  form  a  fixed  and  important 
portion  of  the  ceremonial.  The  author  exa- 
mines the  religious  history  of  the  nation  as 
found  in  the  book  of  Kings  and  the  contem- 
poraiT  prophets,  and  finds  a  remarkable  con- 
trast between  the  simple,  popular  worship  of 
Israel  and  the  elaborate  system  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  concludes  that  the  ceremonial  law 
of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  was, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  unknown  to  the 
priests,  disregarded  in  practice  by  the  people, 
unmentioned  in  the  teaching  of  the  prophets 
(who  lifted  up  religion  to  a  higher  plane),  and 
ignored  by  God  in  His  converse  and  communi- 
cation with  His  elect;  indeed,  that  this  law 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  pre-exilic  writings. 
These  facts,  he  maintains,  cannot  be  set  down 
as  occasional  deviations  from  Levitical  ortho- 
doxy, for  the  ceremonial  sanctity  of  the  tem- 
ple was  violated  at  every  point ;  worship  was 
constantly  rendered  at  the  high  places  even 
by  the  leaders  of  Israel ;  the  sharp  distinction 
between  priests  and  laymen  was  continually 
set  aside,  and  the  priesthood  was  subordinated 
to  the  palace.  The  result  arrived  at  by  the 
historical  inquiry  is,  that  the  Hebrews  before 
the  exile  knew  a  twofold  Torah,  the  Torah 
of  the  priest  and  the  Torah  of  the  prophets, 
neither  of  which  corresponded  with  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  Pentateuch,  this  last  being 
a  fusion  of  the  former  two,  and  having  for  its 
object  to  provide  a  scheme  of  religion  con- 
sistent with  the  unique  holiness  of  God.  But 
before  the  captivity  this  was  not  only  not 
realized,  but  not  even  contemplated.  Ezeklel 
being  a  priest  as  well  as  a  propnet  was  the  first 
to  sketch  such  a  scheme  of  ritual. 

Having  examined  these  questions  histori- 
cally. Professor  Smith  proceeds  to  establish 
his  conclusions  by  a  critical  investigation  of 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Here 
he  finds  three  groups  of  laws — in  addition  to 
the  Ten  Commandments — inserted  in  the  his- 
torical context.  The  first  and  simplest  is 
contained  in  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.,  the  second 
or  Deuteronomic  in  Deut.  xii.-xxvi.  This 
is  an  independent  reproduction  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  first  by  the  prophets,  and  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  reformation  of  Josiah  in 
the  eighth  centuij  b.c.  The  third  is  the 
Levitical,  scattered  through  several  parts  of 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  the  most 
complete  remnants  of  which  are  found  in 
Levit.  zvii.-xxvi.  This  was  a  further  elabora- 
tion by  Ezra  and  his  assistants  of  the  pro- 
gramme sketched  by  Ezekiel  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Israel.  It  is  Elohistic  in 
character,  and  called  by  Wellhausen  the 
Priestly  Codex,  because  it  contains  directions 
for  the  eouipment  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
priesthooa,  of  the  sacrificial  laws  and  the 
status  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  Between  all 
three  there  are  considerable  differences,  but 
this  is  especially  the  case  between  the  first  two 
and  the  last;  d.^.,  the  Deuteronomic  code 
makes  no  distinction  between  priests  and 
Levites;  while  the  Levitical  draws  a  strict 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two;  in  the 
Deuteronomic,  the  idea  of  sin  is  never  con- 
nected with  matters  of  ritual,  whereas  in  the 


Levitical  special  prominence  is  ^ven  to  the 
sin-offering  and  the  atoning  sacrmce. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  chro* 
nological  and  philological  minutie,  our  criti* 
cism  of  this  theory  must  therefore  be  ^confined 
to  its  general  features.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  impressed  us  in  investigating  this  subject 
was  that  the  theory  advanced  is  an  hypothesia 
and  nothing  more,  and  one  that  is  not  uni* 
versally  accepted  by  the  critical  school  itself, 
for  several  of  its  most  competent  and  fearless 
disciples  reject  its  fundamental  principles.  It 
is  therefore  unfair  to  represent  the  oisciples 
of  the  traditional  school  as  its  only  opponents* 
While  therefore  acknowledging  the  service  of 
the  critical  school  to  Biblical  literature,  and 
sympathizing  with  its  method,  we  decidedly 
demur  to  have  what  are  at  present  only  tents* 
tive  efforts  put  down  as  established  conclu« 
sions.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  hypothe- 
sis involves  us  in  probably  as  many  difficulties 
as  it  solves,  we  think,  considering  its  age,  the 
number  of  its  adherents,  and  the  important 
changes  in  the  views  of  its  most  zealous  advo« 
cates,  that  it  ought  still  to  be  regarded  as  only 
an  hypothesis,  and  if  the  author  had  done 
this  in  his  writings,  he  would  have  escaped 
much  painful  and  bitter  opposition  to  his 
views,  and,  what  is  more  important,  would 
have  been  much  nearer  the  truth.  Professor 
Smith  seems  to  be  accustomed  to  write  and, 
we  suspect,  to  think  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies :  this  may  be  a  very  good  training  for 
a  general,  but  scarcely  the  best  for  a  judge. 
He  has  lived  much  in  the  heated  air  of  theo* 
logical  controversy,  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  most  favourable  condition  for  conduct* 
ing  a  calm  and  impartial  inquiry.  Further, 
supposing  we  admit — which  we  are  certainly 
not  prepared  to  do — that  the  Levitical  laws 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  pre-exilic  writings, 
the  author  builds  too  much  upon  such  an 
omission.  The  argument  e  HUntio  is  very  un- 
safe except  under  special  circumstances,  and 
certainly  when  applied  to  times  when  what 
was  written  and  recorded  bore  but  a  small 
proportion  to  what  exerted,  in  the  form  of 
custom,  a  legal  force  on  the  life  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  we  hold  that  neither  the  neglect  of 
solemnly  enjoined  rites  nor  the  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  are  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Levitical  laws.  It  only  proves 
that  their  practical  life  did  not  correspond  t* 
their  laws ;  only  that  law  had  not  succeeded 
in  controlling  the  force  of  old  traditions  and 
Canaanite  rites.  Those  who  have  devoted 
attention  to  this  discrepancy  have  greatly 
exaggerated  it.  What  conclusion  would  one 
draw  respecting  the  religious  code  they  pos- 
sess from  the  history  of  many  Christian 
churches  in  heathen  lands,  beset  by  heathen 
customs  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
heathen  rites? 

Further,  an  examination  of  the  Pentateuch 
does  not  justify  us  in  admitting  the  abeoluts 
silence  of  the  pre-exilic  writings  respecting 
the  Levitical  laws.  According  to  the  re- 
arrangement of  documents  by  this  school, 
Deuteronomy  is  prior  to  the  Levitical  laws — 
the  order  they  adopt  being  Jehovist,  Dea* 
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teronomy,  Priestly  Codex — and  therefore  can- 
not be  aependent  upon  them.    Now  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  an  impartial  invest!- 
ffation  of  Deuteronomy  will  render  it  very 
oifficult  for  any  one  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  writer  was  acquainted  not  simply 
with  the  historical  parts,  but  also  with  the 
laws  of  the  middle  lK>oks  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  even  with  the  very  portions  that  are 
assigned    by  this  school  to  the  post-exilic 
period.     Besides,  several  of  the  laws  in  Deu- 
teronomy bear  traces  of  a  later  date,  and  are 
not  found  in  Leviticus.      It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  their  absence  if  the  Levitical  laws 
are  the  product  of  post-exilic  times,  and  for 
their  form  except  they  be  regarded  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Levitical  laws.     We  are  in- 
volved in  no  less  difficulty  if  we  compare  the 
priestly  and  festal  regulations  of  Ezekiel  with 
the   section  ascribed   to  him    in  Leviticus. 
There  are  omissions,  deviations,  and  several 
characteristic  differences  of  lauguaee  which 
ill  accord  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  the 
author  of  both.   Equally  unjustifiable  histori- 
cally is  the  assertion  that  no  trace  is  found  in 
pre-exilic  history  of  the  difference  in  status 
between  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  that 
the  priesthood  belongs  to  the  Levites  gene- 
rally and  not  especially  to  the  Aaronites.    The 
evidence  fairly  weighed  is  in  favour  of  such  a 
distinction,  not  simply  as  extending  backwards 
to  the  time  of  Moses,  but  as  continuing  up  to 
the  time  of  the  exile.     The  Aaronites  were 
priests  at  all  the  important  central  sanctuaries, 
whilst  the  Levites  seem  to  have  officiated  at 
the  other  sanctuaries  (see  Curtiss,  '  The  Leviti- 
cal Priests  *).     Finally  the  critical  school  as- 
signs to  the  post-exilic  period  what  is  improb- 
able if  not  impossible.  According  to  Professor 
Smithes  theory,  we  are  required  to  believe  that 
in  the  interval  between  Ezekiel  and  Ezra — 
little  more  than  a  century — a  Levitical  legisla- 
tion grew  up,  was  developed,  and  systematized, 
and,  as  Riehm  aptly  puts  it,  that  the  leading 
minds  of  the  nation  were  busily  engsged  in 
constructing  a  system  of    costly  ceremonial 
during  the  exile,  when  there  was  no  sanctuary, 
no  sacrifices,  and  no  sacerdotal  service.    More- 
over, the  sad  and  depressing  period  of  cap- 
tivity must  have  been,  according  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  school,  one  of  extraordi- 
nary literary  activity,  in  the  form  of  psalms, 
prophecy,  and  history.      Does  the  wnole  of 
history  furnish  us  with  a  parallel  case?     Is 
there  any  historical  evidence  that  the  sketch 
of  Ezekiel  had  the  important  influence  ascribed 
to  it  on  the  legislation  of  Ezra?    Are  we  to 
believe  that  so  much  was  accomplished  during 
this  most  unfavourable  period,  and  so  little  in 
the  brightest  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  of 
the  literary  and  religious  activity  of  which  we 
have  abundant  external  evidence,  even  if  we 
admit  two-thirds  of  the  Psalms  to  be  post- 
exilic?    We  firmly  believe  that  between  the 
extremes  of  the  traditional  and  critical  schools 
there  is  an  intermediate  course,  and  that  the 
final  decision  will  be  in  that  direction.     But 
before  that  can  be  taken,  many  obstacles  re- 
main to  be  surmounted,  and  many  facts  which 
are  now  overlooked  to  be  adequately  accounted 


for.  In  the  meanwhile  we  heartily  thank  the 
author  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to 
Biblical  science,  and  yield  to  none  in  our 
admiration  of  his  ereat  ability  and  extensive- 
acquirements.  And  we  trust  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  he  will  be  able  to  discuss 
historical  questions  by  purely  historical 
methods,  free  from  the  warping  infiuence  o£ 
exciting  theological  controversy. 

Christian  Inxtitutums.  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical 
Subjects.  By  Arthttr  PesNiiHTK  Stanley, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.    John  Murray^ 

Dean  Stanley^s  literary  style  has  lost  nothing* 
of  its  charm.  So  daintily  does  he  select  hia 
words,  and  so  deftly  does  he  arrange  them, 
that  his  sentences  seem  natural  productions^ 
having  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  sponta- 
neous growth.  There  is  neither  elaboration 
nor  effort ;  simply  an  artistic  instinct  informed 
by  a  large  knowledge,  and  regulated  by 
scholarly  culture.  But  the  result  is  very 
charming  in  its  simple  beauty  and  perfect 
rhythm. 

These  characteristics  of  the  writing  extend 
to  the  thinking.  The  arrangements  of  mate- 
rials into  pictures  is  as  facile  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  into  sentences ;  both  are  emi- 
nently pictorial ;  neither  has  much  underlying 
strength.  In  the  sentences  the  words  seem 
chosen  for  their  euphony  rather  than  for  their 
force.  In  the  historical  pictures  the  facts  and 
thoughts  seem  to  depend  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple or  instinct  of  selection.  Dean  Stanley^s 
thorough  honesty  and  utter  fearlessness  as  a 
thinker  make  any  suspicion  of  unfairness  im- 
possible, but  no  one  can  read  some  of  these 
papers — notably  those  on  the  Lord^s  Supper,, 
and  the  Creed  of  the  Early  Christians — with- 
out painfully  feeling  that,  like  a  skater  on 
thin  ice,  absorbed  in  the  gracefulness  and 
pleasure  of  his  motion,  he  is  ingenuously  un- 
conscious of  the  depths  beneath.  With  all 
his  artistic  freshness  and  independence,  no 
one  could  claim  for  the  writer  of  these  papers 
any  great  degree  of  profound  or  penetrating 
thought.  What  he  says  concerning  surface 
truths  may  be  unquestionable.  The  conjunc- 
tion, the  intention,  the  purpose  may  be  what 
we  are  told  they  are ;  but  one  marvels  how  the 
writer  can  be  unconscious  of  the  underlying 
meanings  with  which  throughout  its  history 
the  thought  of  Christendom  has  been  grap- 
pling. Thus,  in  the  papers  referred  to,  the 
great  ideas  of  expiatory  sacrifice  and  of  the 
theological  Trinity  are  simply  ignored.  No 
one  could  gather  from  these  papers  that  they 
had  ever  existed.  It  is  as  if  a  botanist  were 
to  limit  himself  to  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
flower,  or  the  anatomist  to  the  form  and  func- 
tions of  the  man.  All  that  is  said  may  be 
true,  but  a  great  deal  that  demanded  saying  is 
not  said ;  there  are  prof  ounder  thin^  beneath, 
also  demanding  analysis  and  philosophical 
allocation.  One  is  perpetually  amazed,  not  at 
any  particular  view  that  Dean  Stanley  takes  of 
such  things,  but  that  he  does  not  seem  even  to 
be  conscious  of  them.  In  theological  thought 
especially,  which  should  lead  us  into  the  very 
heart  of  all  that  may  be  known  of  Gk>d  and 
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of  His  relations  to  spiritual  life,  *  the  letter 
killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life.'  Were  all  theo- 
logical truths  treated  as  in  this  volume, 
theology,  as  a  philosophy^  a  metaphysic,  *  a 
science  of  spiritual  being,  could  not  exist  at 
all.  All  the  better,  probably  the  Dean  would 
reply;  but  neither  physics  nor  literary  art,  nor 
even  practical  religious  experience,  can  dis- 
possess metaphysic.  We  are  made  to  know, 
and  speculative  inquiry  is  as  imperative  as 
practical.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that,  in 
dealing  with  topics  which  have  engrossed  the 
mightiest  theological  thinkers  of  Christendom, 
their  perplexities,  contentions,  and  conclusions 
are  often  simply  ignored,  or  else  whittled 
away  in  a  series  of  remarks,  congruities,  and 
surface  phenomena  which,  instead  of  carrying 
one  inward  to  the  heart  of  things,  imply  that 
there  is  no  heart  at  all,  or  cunningly  guide 
you  backwards  to  the  surface  meaning,  where 
you  are  politely  left. 

In  certain  things,  where  superstitions  or 
illicit  meanings  have  been  attached  to  simple 
institutions,  the  process  is  very  satisfactory. 
To  most  of  the  topics  here  discussed — Bap- 
tism, the  Eucharist,  the  Clergy,  the  Pope,  the 
Creed — accretions  have  grown  which  it  is  the 
province  of  more  spiritual  men  to  remove. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  restore  a  true  spiritual 
meaning,  and  another  thing  to  say  there  is  no 
fluch  meaning  at  all.  Of  course  our  criticism 
is  open  to  the  retort  that  we  accept  Dean  Stan- 
ley's method  so  far  as  it  harmonizes  with  our 
own  views,  and  reject  it  so  far  as  it  operates 
beyond  them.  There  is  no  reply  to  such  a 
•criticism.  It  is  perfectly  true,  and  would  be 
true  equally  of  the  extremest  rationalist  and 
the  extremest  sacramentarian.  The  only  pos- 
sible thing  is  to  discover  where  the  truth  is  by 
•criticism  and  reasonings  and  appeals  to  the 
common  understanding  of  men.  For  example, 
we  think  most  of  the  conclusions  reachea  in 
the  paper  on  Baptism  true;  but  our  Baptist 
brethren  will  think  that  it  destroys  their  dog- 
ma, and  believers  in  baptismal  regeneration 
will  think  it  almost  profane.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  true  place  and  a  purposed  meaning 
in  baptism  which  only  discussion  can  elicit. 
With  much,  too,  that  is  said  about  the  Eu- 
charist we  agree,  and  Unitarians  and  simple 
theists  will  probably  agree  with  the  whole; 
but  to  us  it  IS  positively  painful  that,  among 
the  purposes  and  meanings  enumerated,  the 
great  fundamental  idea  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
for  sin,  the  idea  which,  true  or  false,  has  been 
that  of  the  Lord's  Supper  throughout  Chris- 
tian history,  should  not  even  be  alluded  to. 
Can  it  be  thought  that  the  great  fact  and  doc- 
trine of  atonement  for  sin  can  be  discredited 
by  simply  ignoring  it  t  So  in  the  Sabellian 
representation  of  the  Trinity,  the  orthodox 
theological  doctrine  it  simply  ignored.  Hardly 
oan'this  be  regarded  as  a  fair  treatment  of  such 
topics  when  avowedly  selected  for  exposition. 
This,  however,  is  the  theological  characte- 
ristic of  these  otherwise  charming  essays. 
Essays  full  of  acuteness,  wide  information, 
And  good  sense,  but  too  often  affecting  us  only 
as  the  putting  together  of  an  ingenious  puz- 
zle does.  We  had  marked  some  forty  particu- 


lars, more  or  less  illustrating  our  criticisma. 
These  we  must  reluctantly  forbear,  as  detail 
would  lead  us  too  far.     As  examples,  we  sim- 
ply mention  the  characteristic  fancy  (p.  51) 
that  fishes  were  part  of  the  original  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist;  the  notion  that  the 
deeper  religious  meaning  gradually  grew  upon 
the  social  and  secular  meaning  of  the  Eucha- 
rist (p.  53) ;  the  interpretation  of  the  Body  and 
Blooa  as  simply  *  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  dy- 
ing Redeemer '  (p.  74) ;  that  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood  is  simply  fellowship 
of  heart  with  Christ  (p.  104) ;  the  restriction 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  ideas  of  Eucharist 
— to  thanksgiving,  beneficence,  and  dedica- 
tion (p.  76) ;  that  the  promise  of  ratification  in 
heaven  means  simply  that  the  sentiments  and 
contentions  of  righteous  and  benevolent  men, 
like  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  would  be  ap- 
proved of  God,  and  that  the  reprobation  of 
drunkenness  by  educated  society  was  ratified 
by  the  course  of  Providence  (pp.  138-140). 
That  the  Dean  should  think  objections   to 
Church  establishments  superstitious  and  vul- 
gar (p.  163)  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at, 
but  such  a  characterization  is  not  of  itself  ex- 
actly a  mark  of  refinement,  considering  the 
men  in  both  Church  and  State  who  maintain 
them,  nor  does  it  produce  the  impression  of  a 
very  profound  philosophy.     We  must,  how- 
ever, forgive  him  this,  as  we  do  much  more, 
for  the  sake  of  his  broad  catholicity.     In  his 
readings  of  ecclesiastical  origine$  Dean  Stanley 
is  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  conclu- 
sions which  Mr.  Hatch  has  reached  in  his  recent 
and  remarkable  Bampton  Lecture.   He  thinks 
that  the  organization,  ofilcers,  and  usages  of 
the   Church  were  simply  adapted,  as  expedi- 
ency required,  from  analogous  secular  institu- 
tions— ^that  they  were  mere  expediencies  and 
have  no  claim  to  supernatural  institution  (pp. 
183-187,  190-196).     <  It  is  certain  that  the  of- 
ficers of  the  apostolical,  or  of  any  subsequent 
church,  were  not  part  of  the  original  institu- 
tion of  the  Founder  of  our  religion ;  that  of 
Bishop,  Presbyter,   and  Deacon,  of  Metropo- 
litan, Patriarch,   and  Pope,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  trace  in  the  Four  Gospels,*     *  Be- 
fore the  conversion  of  the  Empire,  Bishops 
and  Presbyters  alike  were  chosen  by  the  whole 
masA  of  the  people.*     'In  the  first  beginning 
of  Christianity  there  was  no  such  institution 
as  the  clerj^y,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  there 
may  be  a  time  when  they  shall  cease  to  be.* 
The  primitive  posture  in  receiving  the  Lord's 
Supper  wasreclininfif  or  sitting  (p.  202).  '  The 
word   ^'bishop,'*  iiridtcoicoi,   was  taken  not 
from  any  usage  of  the  temple  or  the  syna- 
gogue, but  from  the  ofilcers  created  in  the 
different  subject-towns  of  Athens,  ^'  borrow- 
ed,** as  Hooker  says,  **  from  the  Grecians**  * 
(p.  209).  Prayers  in  the  early  Church,  except 
tne  Lord*8  Prayer,  '  were  offered  as  according 
to  the  capacity  and  choice  of  the  ministers  * 
(p.  286).     To  discuss  any  one  of  these  or  of 
many  other  points  raised  in  these  essays  woald 
obviously  exceed  our  limits.     We  must  leave 
this  interesting  and  fascinating  book  to  the 
discrimination  of  its  readers.     Few  books  that 
have  latterly  come  into  our  hands  are  mora 
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channin|f,  or  more  need  the  function  of  dis- 
criminating scriptural  knowledge  and  good 
sense. 

Evenings  toith  the  Skeptiea;  or^  FVee  DUcusnan 
on  Pree  Thinkers.     By  Johk  Owen.     Two 
•  Vols.     Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Whether  or  not  the  author  of  this  work  has 
accomplished  all  he  intended  and  desired,  he 
has  at  all  events  succeeded  in  producing  a 
very  readable  and  attractive  book  on  a  bubject 
which  easily  lends  itself  to  abstruser  treatment. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  to  disquisition,  as 
is  customary  with  writers  on  philosophical 
subjects,  Mr.  Owen  has  here  varied  disquisi- 
tion with  dialogue,  and  cast  his  work  into  a 
dramatic  form,  in  the  management  of  which 
he  evinces  much  literary  skill.  The  disquisi- 
tions are  in  the  form  of  papers  supposed  to  be 
read  by  one  of  a  party  of  thoughtful  and  in- 
quiring minds,  who  meet  together  on  stated 
evenings  to  discuss  the  question  of  skepticism. 
The  papers  are  then  subjected  to  examination 
by  the  other  members  of  the  party,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  have  a  series  of  animated  and 
diversified  discussions  which,  though  always 
centering  round  the  same  topic,  are  neverthe- 
less full  of  variety  and  light  and  shade.  This 
topic  is  of  course  Skepticism,  of  which  the 
author,  both  in  his  own  person  and  in  that  of 
Dr. Trevor — the  one  of  the  disputants  whom  he 
specially  affects,  and  who  always  leads  the 
way — seems  to  be  greatly  enamoured.  The 
skepticism  which  he  thus  admires  and  incul- 
cates (and  which  he  asks  us  to  write  after  the 
modern  style  so  as  to  dissociate  it  from  the  old 
meanings  of  sceptic  and  scepticism)  is  not, 
however,  what  is  most  commonly  included 
under  the  term.  It  is  true  we  talk  of  the  scep- 
tic as  the  doubter ;  but  as  the  doubts  gene- 
rally pass  over  into  dogmatic  denial,  scepti- 
cism has  come  naturally  to  be  classed  with 
unbelief  and  infidelity.  Mr.  Owen^s  skeptic 
and  skepticism  must  be  altogether  dissociated 
from  anything  of  this  sort.  He  adheres  to  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  and  at- 
taches an  altogether  honourable  signification 
to  it.  The  skeptic  in  his  hands  is  only  the 
inquirer,  the  searcher  after  truth,  who  prefers 
the  search  to  the  attainment  of  definite  results. 
In  regard  to  accepted  dogmas,  skepticism  in 
this  light  is  not  unbelieving.  It  suggests  re- 
search and  examination,  and  encourages  cau- 
tion in  accepting  facts  and  theories,  but  it 
would  be  false  to  its  own  nature  if  it  were  to 
pass  over  into  dogmatic  denial.  The  skepti- 
cism we  speak  of  fosters  the  suspensive  habit  of 
mind  as  that  which  best  becomes  the  inquirer. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Owen  widens  out 
his  definitions  of  terms  so  as  to  make  them 
very  comprehensive  and  inclusive.  Almost 
too  much  so  indeed.  For  if  skepticism  is 
synonymous  with  inquiry,  the  history  of  skep- 
ticism would  be  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Indeed  he  says  as  much  when  he  remarks, 
'  A  history  of  doubters  and  free-thinkers  is  in 
fact  the  history  of  human  enlightenment.' 
According,  however,  to  his  own  showing, 
there  are  in  the  history  of  human  thought  two 
antagonistic  tendencies,  one  to  dogmatism 


and  the  other  to  skepticism,  and  there  is  be- 
tween them  a  perennial  antagonism,  for  they 
are  the  static  and  dynamic  principles  of  all 
human  knowledge.  The  dogmatist  then  has 
his  functions  in  the  statement  and  interpreta- 
tion of  truth  as  the  skeptic  has  in  the  search 
for  it,  and  without  the  inborn  aptitude  or  ten- 
dency to  seize  and  set  forth  theories  or  doc- 
trines as  the  truth,  the  ceaseless  fiow  of 
inquiry  would  disintegrate  human  knowledge, 
and  we  should  be  left  intellectually  and  spiri- 
tually bankrupt.  The  truth  is  dogmatism  and 
skepticism  are  two  counter  tendencies  which 
nevertheless  coexist  in  the  same  roan  and  the 
same  age.  They  are,  like  order  and  progress, 
action  and  reaction,  both  essential,  yet, 
though  conflicting  and  antagonistic,  each  ne- 
cessary to  the  other.  The  proportions  in  which 
the  one  or  the  other  has  the  preponderance 
determine  the  character  of  the  individual  or 
the  thinker,  but  they  exist  together  in  some 
proportion  in  every  man.  It  seems  to  us  that 
in  neglecting  to  take  this  into  account  Mr. 
Owen  has  drifted  into  an  imperfect  and  mis- 
leading classification.  He  opens  his  net  so 
widely  that  it  gathers  almost  all  the  great 
names  of  the  history  of  philosophy  into  it. 
Thus  we  are  startled  to  find  that  Socrates  is 
classed  among  the  skeptics.  Much  ingenious 
argument  is  employed  by  Dr.  Trevor  to  jus- 
tify including  the  great  Greek  in  his  '  Pan- 
theon of  Skeptics;'  but  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  assign  an  equal  number  of  plausi- 
ble reasons  for  giving  him  a  place  among  the 
dogmatists.  Socrates  was  an  inquirer,  and  he 
certainly  employed  skeptical  methods;  but  the 
attainment  of  truth,  and  not  merely  the  search 
after  it,  was  his  object ;  and  his  dogmatism,  as 
everyone  is  aware,expressed  itself  even  in  what 
Mr.  Arnold  calls  AbergUinbe.  If  skepticism  is 
to  include  Socratic  teaching,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  also  cover  the  teaching 
of  Christianity.  And  the  author  of  these  vo- 
lumes would  not  shrink  from  that  position. 
The  alleged  conflict  between  Christianity  in 
its  true  sense  as  embodied  in  the  words  and 
life  of  Christ,  is,  he  says,  *an  ecclesiastical 
fiction.'  *  Certainly  the  claims  of  a  religion 
which  asserts  itself  as  the  Truth,  which  bases 
freedom  upon  truth -discovery  and  inquiry, 
whose  Founder's  profession  was  that  he  came 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man- 
kind, i.tf.,  to  their  instincts  of  spiritual  and 
moral  truth,  can  never  be  fairly  represented 
as  opposed  to  truth-search.  Unquestionably 
not ;  but  neither  can  they  be  claimed  as  fitting 
into,  and  being  in  harmony  with,  a  disposi- 
tion of  continuous  dubitation,  a  restless  search 
after  a  good  that  is  never  found,  and  a  truth 
which,  though  supplying  the  motive  for  the 
chase,  is  declared  to  be  of  less  value  than  the 
search  for  it.  Christianity  is  profoundly  dog- 
matic though  it  is  also  friendly  to  free 
thought  and  unrestricted  inquiry.  '  What  is 
truth  ?'  is  the  mocking  question  of  a  Pilate 
which  is  rebuked  in  its  record.  Truth  is  con- 
secrated by  Christ ;  but  it  is  not  the  negative 
truth  of  the  skeptic,  but  the  positive  results  of 
God's  revelation  of  Himself,  without  know- 
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iDg  wbich,  man  ceases  to  be  in  the  Divine 
image. 

This  protest  against  a  too  comprehensive 
sweep  01  the  sceptical  net  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  exact  thought  and  correct  classifi- 
cation ;  but  having  made  it,  we  have  no  words 
but  those  of  praise  for  the  results  of  Mr. 
Owen^s  thoughts  and  labours.  His  *  Evenings 
with  the  Skeptics  *  are  very  delightful  even- 
ings indeed.  Among  the  qualities  of  Dr.  Tre- 
vor is  an  intense  admiration  of  Greek  thought, 
and  in  particular  of  8exto$  Ehnpeirihoa  and,  pos- 
sibly because  of  sympathy  with  the  Greek  in- 
tellect, the  parts  of  the  book  dealing  with  the 
thinkers  and  thought  of  ancient  Greece  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  most  attractive.  We  scarcely 
think  the  same  full  measure  of  success  is  at- 
tained in  treating  of  Hebrew  or  Hindu  skep- 
ticism, or  even  Christian  skepticism,  which 
latter  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  vo- 
lume. This  part,  however,  is  not  complete, 
>as  we  are  only  brought  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Owen 
will  fulfil  the  promise  of  Dr.  Trevor,  and  give 
us  a  second  series  of  *  Evenings  with  the  Skep- 
tics.* That  gentleman,  with  whom  we  have 
come  to  be  very  familiar  before  we  have  closed 
these  volumes,  concludes  the  work  with  the 
following  pledge:  'When  the  shortening 
days  of  next  autumn  come  upon  us,  when  our 
ripened  corn-fields  are  divested  of  their  golden 
robes,  when  our  chalky  lanes  are  bespriDkled 
with  fallen  leaves,  and  when  the  shadows 
of  the  downs  stretch  far  across  our  valleys,  as 
if  they  would  measure  their  extreme  width — 
we  will  again  take  up  our  Skeptics  or  Truth- 
seekers  at  the  Renaissance,  and  try  to  ascertain 
what  quota  of  thought  and  inspiration  think- 
•ers  like  Giordano  Bruno,  Campanella,  and 
Montaigne,  have  contributed  to  the  intellec- 
tual freedom  and  enlightenment  of  modern 
Europe.*  We  shall  look  for  the  renewal  of 
the  inquiry  with  very  great  interest. 

The  Ooipd  of  the  Dieine  Life,  A  Study  of  the 
Fourth  Evangelist.  By  Thomas  Griffith, 
A.M.  Late  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don.   C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  acute  thinker 
and  a  scholarly  writer.  We  have  already 
borne  testimony  to  the  high  culture  and  ex- 
tensive learning  which  distin^ish  his  other 
writings;  and  the  same  artistic  beauty  of 
composition,  penetration  of  thouf^ht,  and 
originality  of  conception  are  conspicuous  in 
the  volume  before  us.  The  literary  attrac- 
tions of  such  a  work  will  gain  for  it  easy 
access  into  the  libraries  of  those  who  wish  to 
eee  the  exposition  of  so  spiritual  a  theme  as 
that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  cast  in  a  refined 
mould.  Throughout  the  book,  however,  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  literary  aspect  of  the 
subject  than  to  the  unctional  or  practical. 

This  volume  is  the  completion  of  the  au- 
thor's former  work — *  Studies  of  the  Divine 
Master' — and  his  object  is  to  'bring  out  the 
more  spiritual  teachings  of  Jesus,  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  mainly  in  the  Fourth 
Oosper — 'the  €k>8pel  of  the  Divine  Life;' 
the  other  Gospels — the  Synoptics,  presenting 


to  us  chiefly  the  human  aspects  of  Christ's  life. 
His  endeavour  is  by  means  of  translation, 
paraphrase,  and  running  commentary,  all 
combined,  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  and 
associations  that  were  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  His  view  is  that  the  Evangelist  does 
not  give  us  chronological  annals  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  course,  but  a  collection  of  fragmentary 
records  sufficient  to  exhibit  this  Life  in  Jeaua, 
so  that  we  have  not  a  history  so  much  as  an 
anthology. 

He  supposes  the  idea  of  the  writer  to  be  that 
the  Divine  Life  was  displayed  in  Jesus  in 
order  to  its  diffusion  from  Him  to  us.  In  the 
second  part  he  shows  how  the  Divine  Life  in 
us  is  from  Jesus;  it  commences  in  faith,  con* 
tinues  by  fidelity  to  the  teachings  of  Jesua, 
and  is  consummated  by  fellowship  with  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus.  He  writes  in  warm  sympathy 
with  his  subject,  is  oftentimes  happy  ana  sug- 
gestive in  his  renderings,  and  in  some  cases 
presents  an  eminently  impressive  view  of  the 
theme  which  he  touches,  as  in  the  paragraph 
in  chap.  vii.  87,  <&c. :  also  in  the  first  portion 
of  chap.  i.  The  passage  in  Rom.  viii.  16r  is 
rendered,  'We  cry  aloud  with  exultation, 
Abba,  Father,'  and  that  in  Matt.  xiii.  12,  'To 
him  that  hss  some  afiinity  for  the  truth,  more 
shall  be  given ;  but  he  that  has  no  eye  for  it, 
the  very  light  shall  blind  him,  as  it  blinds  the 
owl.'  In  some  parts  we  perceive  that  nice 
critical  acumen  which  distinguishes  the  finer 
shades  of  meaning  in  words  and  clauses,  to- 
gether with  the  faculty  which  takes  a  broader 
view,  and  grasps  the  general  bearing  of  the 
entire  writing.  But  the  merit  is  by  no  means 
equal.  In  some  passages  the  writer  falls  be- 
neath the  level  of  his  subject,  and  fails  to 
catch  the  significance  of  the  meaning  in  the 
text,  as  for  instance,  in  chap.  x.  81,  where  it 
is  a  great  descent  to  say  merely,  '  I  and  my 
Father  are  perfeeUy  at  one. '  On  every  account 
it  must  be  ^are  one."*  Similarly  the  phrase 
'bosom-friend,' in  chap.  i.  18,  is  a  material 
weakening  of  the  meaning  in  the  text.  The 
writer  fails  also  to  give  the  force  of  such  pas- 
sages as  chap.  iv.  24,  iii.  18,  i.  81,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  which  we  had  marked. 

The  leading  defect  of  the  volume  is  its 
want  of  theology  sufilciently  digested  to  per- 
meate the  whole  line  of  thought  with  its  liv- 
ing spirit.  We  look  for  a  more  searching 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  that  Divine  Life,  ana 
especially  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  given. 
Does  it  consist  merely  of  the  temper  of  mind 
that  was  in  Christ ;  or,  higher  than  that,  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
as  conferred  by  Christ,  and  His  operating 
through  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  And  u 
so,  what  relation  has  the  death  of  Christ  to 
the  giving  of  this  Spirit t  The  '  lifting  up  of 
the  Son  of  Man '  on  the  cross  is  the  reason  is 
righteousness  which  makes  it  consistent  with 
the  character  of  the  Divine  Sovereign  to  act 
as  a  Father  in  freely  conferring  spiritual 
blessinffs  on  the  guilty.  This  thought  which 
gives  depth,  body,  stability,  and  hallowing 
unction  to  the  whole  svstem  of  Chrisiisa 
truth,  we  expect  to  be  reflected  in  some  form 
on  eveiy  psjg^e,  giving  unity,  Titaiity,  sad 
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force  to  the  discussion.  But  the  author  fails 
to  make  it  give  the  proper  colour  to  his  argu- 
ment. There  is  also  the  serious  omission  to 
explain  the  special  capacity  in  which  Christ 
speaks  in  many  passages,  where  He  seems  to 
be  not  the  Father's  equal,  as  in  chap.  ziv.  28, 
also  V.  19,  20,  80,  81.  He  omits  to  point  out 
that  Christ  said  this  in  His  voluntarily  as- 
sumed capacity  of  the  Father's  servant.  Not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  we  regard  this 
volume,  especially  with  its  two  lengthy  appen- 
dices on  'The  Development  of  the  Fourth 
Oospel,  and  its  Place  in  the  History  of  Chris- 
tianity,' as  a  most  valuable  gleaning  in  one  of 
the  richest  fields  of  Scripture  truth. 

The  Bemrrection  of  our  Lord.  By  William 
MiLLioAH,  D.D.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Professor  Milligan's  Croall  Lecture  is  a  very 
able  one.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  as  he 
justly  says,  is  much  more  than  a  miraculous 
attestation,  it  involves  the  fact  and  the  cha- 
racter of  our  life  in  Christ.  Although  of 
•course  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  is  the 
•condition  of  all  uses  of  it,  yet  the  fact  is  of 
importance  only  because  of  its  uses,  and  its 
uses  of  Christian  life  and  experience  are  more 
than  its  uses  as  miraculous  evidence.  It  is, 
-as  Canon  Westcott  calls  it,  in  his  able  and 
thoughtful  work,  *  The  Gospel  of  the  Resiur- 
rection,'  the  central  truth  of  Christianity;  a 
revelation  morally  as  well  as  a  fact  histori- 
cally. But  while  Canon  Westcott  deals  only 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  resurrection.  Pro- 
fessor Milligan  dwells  largely  upon  the  proofs 
of  the  fact.  After  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  the  resurrection  body,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  although  a  true  body  it  was  not  the 
same  body,  he  arrays  the  various  evidences  of 
the  fact  with  great  skill  and  force ;  then  deals 
with  the  rationalistic  theories  that  evade  the 
fact,  conclusively  shomng  their  untenable- 
ness.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  bear- 
ings of  His  resurrection  upon  the  life  and 
work  of  our  Lord,  upon  our  own  Christian 
life  and  hope,  and  upon  the  Church  and  the 
world.  Some  of  the  inferences  in  the  latter 
section  seem  to  us  a  little  forced,  and  we 
think  the  evidential  part  of  the  discussion  the 
most  successful.  But  we  gladly  accord  a 
-general  assent  to  the  theological  position,  and 
thank  Professor  Milligan  for  lifting  the  resur- 
rection out  of  the  catalogue  of  mere  evidences 
into  the  domain  of  spiritual  truth  and  life. 
Professor  Milligan  thinks  with  truth  that  it 
ought  to  occupy  a  far  more  important  place 
than  it  generally  does  in  our  theological  sys- 
tems and  religious  life.  His  very  able  lecture 
will,  we  trust,  aid  in  giving  the  necessary  im- 
pulse. 

The  PhUoaophy  of  Pra/ytr  and  Prineiplea  of 
Christian  S&rvioe,  With  other  Papers.  By 
Henrt  Robert  Rbtnoldb,  D.D.  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Many  will  be  glad  to  see  these  papers  col- 
lected from  the  periodicals  in  which  several 
of  them  first  appeared,  and  in  which  they 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  papers 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Prayer,  especially,  deal, 


with  much  intellectual  penetration  and  spi- 
ritual wisdom,  with  the  moral  philosophy  of 
supplication,  and  incidentally  touch  most  of 
the  problems  connected  with  it,  which  are  to 
be  solved  by  no  mere  process  of  reasoning, 
only  by  the  instincts  and  consciousness  of 
spiritual  relations.  They  are  full  of  tender 
wisdom. 

The  series  of  papers,  entitled  the  'Princi- 
ples of  Christian  Service,'  deal  chiefly  with  the 
functions  of  Christian  apologists  and  minis- 
ters, and  appear  to  have  been  part  of  the 
counsels  addressed  by  Dr.  Reynolds  to  his 
students.  They  are  wise  with  that  holy 
wisdom  which  is  prompted  chiefly  by,  and 
addresses  itself  most  to,  the  spiritual  condi- 
tions of  effective  presentations  of  Christianity. 
The  author's  hana  is  always  on  the  conscience ; 
moral  qualification  is  in  his  view  the  supreme 
qualification,  in  the  sense  of  making  all  others 
effective. 

Three  or  four  miscellaneous  papers— one  a 
New  Year's  Paper  on  the  Horizons ;  another 
on  Religious  Ennui ;  another  on  Mont  St.  Mi- 
chel ;  and  another  on  Tombs — a  kind  of  his- 
toric panorama  of  famous  abodes  of  the  dead 
— make  up  a  very  charming  and  stimulating 
volume  of  what  is  in  the  best  sense  devotion^ 
reading. 

The  Christianas  Plea  against  Modem  Unbelief, 
A  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidence.  By 
R.  A.  Rbdford,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

In  the  history  of  Christian  polemic  hitherto 
every  assault  upon  the  truth  of  Christianity 
has  recoiled  with  terrific  force  upon  its  au- 
thors. It  has  necessitated  fresh  investigation 
and  argument,  and  a  formal  restatement  of 
the  process  and  result,  often  in  a  form  of 
unanswerable  reasoning.  Most  of  the  great 
'  Apologies '  of  both  the  early  and  the  modem 
Church  have  originated  thus.  The  assault 
has  produced  impregnable  defences  which 
have  not  only  resisted,  but  have  afforded 
means  of  counter-attack.  And  the  transient 
phases  of  antichristian  theories  sufficiently 
prove  how  effective  these  have  been.  The 
antichristian  literature  of  our  own  day  is 
eliciting  almost  every  form  of  Christian 
apologetic,  and,  among  others,  books  like 
the  one  before  us,  which  aim  at  being  a  gene- 
ral summary  of  Christian  evidences — hand- 
books, which,  for  the  use  of  youug  people 
and  ordinary  Christian  men  and  women  un- 
versed in  apologetic  literature,  brin^  together 
the  chief  lines  of  argument  for  Christianity  and 
arrange  them  in  a  systematic  and  related  way ; 
for,  as  Professor  Redford  justly  observes, 
*  the  total  impression  of  a  wide  range  of  evi- 
dence will  be  increased  by  being  drawn  to- 
gether.' Some  arguments,  for  instance,  not 
conclusive  of  themselves, 

'  Serve  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
Which  do  demonstrate  thinly.' 

This  volume,  thus  planned,  is  one  of  great 
ability  and  completeness.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a 
lifetime  of  scholarly  and,  of  late  years,  pro- 
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fessorial  dealing  with  Christian  truth.  Pro- 
fessor Bedford  brings  to  bear  upon  the  mat- 
ters discussed,  not  only  wide  reading  and  ac- 
complished critical  scholarship,  but  an  acute 
and  natieiit  intellect,  as  little  likely  to  be  de>- 
ludea  by  sophisms  as  disturbed  by  passion. 
With  a  firm  adherence  to  Christian  faith  he 
combines  perfect  candour  and  broad  concep- 
tions both  of  Christianity  and  its  evidences. 
.The  defence  of  Christianity  that  is,  is  not  in 
his  hands  rcluced  from  its  broad  moral  and 
rational  evidences  to  a  contention  of  mere 
historic  facts  and  proof  texts.  While  these 
are  abundantly  vindicated,  they  are  lifted 
into  the  higher  domain  of  the  moral  reason, 
and  Christian!^  is  exhibited  in  its  lofty  ap- 
peal to  the  entire  condition  of  man^s  spiritual 
nature. 

The  very  compass  of  Professor  Redford^s 
work  forbids  more  than  this  general  charac- 
terization. It  is  singularly  complete.  In  the 
chapters  of  the  Introduction  he  presents  first 
a  summary  of  fundamental  Christian  truths, 
then  a  succinct  account  of  the  history  and 
assaults  of  unbelief.  The  second  part  pre- 
sents the  theistic  argument  in  its  various 
branches,  as  opposed  to  the  various  theories 
of  Atheism,  Mnterialism,  and  Agnosticism. 
Part  third — the  bulk  of  the  volume — treats  of 
supernatural  revelation  in  its  necesAity,  fact, 
and  entire  compass,  both  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  A 
chapter  is  givon  to  the  CHUonical  authority  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  history 
of  Christianity  is  made  use  of  as  argument, 
and  an  important  bibliography  of  Christian 
apologetics,  extending  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  pages,  is  appended. 

Among  all  works  of  its  class  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  there  is  none  that,  for  mas- 
terly clearness,  completeness,  and  compendi- 
ousness,  we  could  place  by  the  side  of  this. 

The  linsis  of  Faith.  A  Critical  Survey  of  the 
Grounds  of  Christian  Theism.  (The  Con- 
gregational Union  Lecture  for  1877.)  By 
Eustace  R.  Condkr,  M.A.  Second  Edi- 
tion Revised.     Ilodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  Congregational  Union  may  well  be 
satisfied  with  the  place  in  English  theology 
which  their  Lectures  have  won.  Some  of 
them  have  run  through  six  and  seven  edi- 
tions, and  most  have  passed  into  a  second. 
Mr.  Conder's  essay  is  gradually  winning  its 
way  to  a  recognized  and  permanent  place  in 
the  theistic  controversy.  Acute  and  well 
abreast  of  the  thinking  of  the  day,  it  deals 
effectively,  and  we  think  conclusively,  with 
the  fontal  question  of  all  being  and  all  re- 
ligion— the  l>eing  and  character  of  God.  The 
way  in  which  it  does  this  has  already  been 
discussed  in  our  pages.  We  have  simply  to 
announce  with  our  strong  and  emphatic  com- 
mendation this  second  and  cheaper  edition. 

The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  An 
Uistorical  Review.  With  an  Introduction 
on  the  Principle  of  Theological  Develop- 
ments.   By  Hbnrt  Kutoombb  Oxbitham, 


M.A.    Third  Edition.    W.  H.  Allen  and 
Co. 

That   Mr.   Oxenham^s   book  should   have 
reached  a  third  edition  will  be  gratifying  to 
all,  of  whatever  Church,  who  value  the  cardi- 
nal doctrine  of  which  he  gives  the  history, 
and  who  can  appreciate  the  spirit  of  candour 
and  respect  with  which  he  regards  those  who 
the  most  differ  from  him.     Mr.  Oxenham  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  in  liberal  and  generooa 
feeling  he  may  well  put  to  the  blush  many 
who  avow  a  broader  catholicity  than   this 
paradoxical    designation   indicates    or    than 
those  who    bear  it  generally  realize.       We 
do  not  agree  with  all  Mr.  Oxcnham*s  con- 
clusions, even  in  estimating  the  position   of 
Church  fathers  and  theolo^ns.     We  espe- 
cially demur  to  some  of  his  judgments  on  the 
theologians  of  the  Reformation.     It  is  hardly 
possible  that  concerning  these  he  should  think 
as  we  think.    His  praise  is  that  he  concedes 
so  much  more  than  most  members  of  bis 
Church  would.     But  few  books  will  furnish 
a  more  complete  history  of  the  various  modes 
in  which  the  atonement  has  been  apprehended 
by  the  developing  science  of  Christendona.  In 
our  notice  of  the  second  edition  of  the  work 
(Thb  British  Quartbrlt,  No.  xcviii.  p.  599) 
we  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  introductory 
essay  on  development,  pointing  out  the  lines 
and  limits  of  its  legitimacy,  which  we  still 
think  Mr.  Oxenham  has  confused.    He  claims 
as  legitimate  developments  dogmas  which  all 
fair  reasoning  must,   we    think,   pronounce 
accretions,   and  which   find  acceptance   not 
through  the  independent  processes  and  ver- 
dicts of  reason,  but  through  the  infallible 
authority  assumed  by  his  Church.     The  pro- 
cess is  never  one  of  reason;  the  appeal  is 
never  to  the  consensus  of  moral  judgment. 
The  $ie  volo  of  the  Church  is  final.     In  our 
humble  judgment  many  of  her  dogmas,  nota- 
bly concerning  the  Eucharist  and  the  culture 
of  the  Virgin,  are  pure  accretions,  not  to  be 
found  even  in  germ  in  the  Scriptures.     To  us 
the  deposit  of  Scripture,  like  that  of  nature, 
is  final ;  but  there  will  be,  as  in  physical  sci- 
ence, an  ever-growing  apprehension  of  theo- 
logical meanings,   a   progressive  science  of 
sacred  knowledge ;  and  this  enables  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham *8  history  of  the  atonement.     It  was  as 
unresting  before  the  Reformation  as  it  has 
been  since,  and  to  this  there  can  be  no ^nu. 
And  all   previous  thinkers  contribute  their 
thoughts  to  our  present  conclusions. 

We  cannot,  however,  enter  again  upon  the 
discussion.  We  can  only  announce  this  third 
edition  of  the  work,  and  tliat  >lr.  Oxenham 
has  again  subjected  it  to  a  careful  revision, 
and  has  made  considerable  additions  to  the 
Introductory  Essay  on  Development,  without 
however  modifying  the  principles  to  which 
we  demur.  He  has  also  made  additions  to 
the  chapter  on  the  Moral  Fitness  of  the 
Atonement;  and  to  the  illustrative  notes  to 
which  he  has  given  the  form  of  excnrsuses, 
in  one  of  which  he  very  ineffectually,  we 
think,  attempts  the  vindicatioo  of  commu- 
nion in  one  kind,  one  of  the  arbitrair  heresies 
of  his  Church.     We  are  disqaalifled  from 
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arguing  the  matter  on  the  ground  which  Mr. 
Oxenham  takes  by  our  rejection  of  transub- 
Btantiation.  Even  were  it  not  so,  it  is  obvious 
to  remark  that,  whatever  the  metaphysic  may 
be,  the  complete  symbolism  is  sacrificed  by 
communion  in  one  kind.  We  again  heartily 
commend  Mr.  Oxenham^s  learned  and  able 
book. 

The  PravindaZ  Letters  of  Paecal.  Edited  by 
John  de  Sotrbs.  Cambridge:  Deighton, 
Bell,  and  Co. 

More  fortunate  than  the  English  '  Junius,' 
the  Provincial  Letters  are  kept  vital  and  per- 
tinent by  the  persistence  of  their  theme  as 
well  as  by  their  literary  excellence.  The 
controversies  waged  by  Junius  are  virtually 
extinct.  Grafton  and  Home  Tooke  are  only 
historical  landmarks;  but  Jesuitism  is,  if  not 
as  powerful  as  when  Pascal  wrote,  yet  vital, 
active,  and  mischievous,  and  the  Provincial 
Letters  are  an  armoury  whence  weapons  for 
its  assault  may  be  drawn  as  pertinently  as 
ever.  Nor  will  this  element  of  vitality  in  the 
Provincial  Letters  ever  die  out,  for  the  princi- 
ples of  Jesuitism  lie  deep  in  human  nature, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  will  find  expres- 
sion to  the  end. 

The  literary  place  of  the  letters  is  a  very 
high  one.  They  did  for  the  French  language 
what  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
Shakespere  did  for  the  English,  what  Luther's 
Bible  did  for  the  German.  They  fixed  it  as  it 
has  been  maintained  ever  since,  embodying 
the  spirit  of  the  old  in  the  artistic  form  of  the 
new. 

Mr.  de  Soyres  bestows  great  attention  upon 
the  text.  Making  the  fourth  edition,  the  last 
revision  of  Pascal,  the  basis  of  it,  he  has  care- 
fully collated  it,  giving  the  various  readings 
in  the  earlier  edition  in  notes.  A  well-studied' 
and  well-written  introduction  of  seventy 
pages  consists  of  essays  on  the  great  matters 
m  controversy  with  the  Jloman  Church  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  the  free-will  contro- 
versy, on  the  casuists,  on  Pascal  himself,  so 
far  as  biographical  incident  serves  to  illus- 
trate his  letters.  On  these  points  we  cannot 
enter.  The  history  of  Gallicanism  is  full  of 
interest,  not  only  for  the  brilliant  names  asso- 
ciated with  it,  but,  alas  1  for  the  utter  collapse 
that  has  befallen  it.  To  Pio  Nono  belong  the 
evil  fame  of  stamping  out  the  last  vestige  of 
Galilean  liberties,  and  of  forcing  on  the  anti- 
thesis between  infallible  Rome  and  Rational- 
ism, now  so  disastrously  working  in  France 
and  in  Europe.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  Galilean  Church  are  well  worthy  of  pro- 
found study,  and  Pascal's  letters  throw  light 
upon  them.  The  corruption  of  social  and 
ecclesiastical  life  in  France,  the  timidity  of 
the  Jansenists  and  Port  Royalists,  as  well  as 
the  antagonism  of  Rome,  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  monuments  of  the  inquisition 
have  immortalised  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
Rome,  the  Provincial  Letters  her  corrupt 
morality. 

Natural  Elements  of  Revealed  Theology.  Being 
the  Baird  Lecture  for  1881.     By  the  Rev. 
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Georob   Mathbson,   D.D.       Nisbet    and 
Co. 

The  hifi^h  qualities  which  marked  Dr.  Ma- 
theson's  former  productions  re-appear  in  the 
present  volume — penetration,  suggestiveness^ 
speculative  power,  clearness  of  conception,, 
with  sharply  cut  definitions  and  pointea  anti- 
theses. The  obscurity  which  is  so  common  » 
blemish  in  abstract  discussiQns,  arising  from 
crudity  of  thought,  and  indicated  by  clouda 
of  confusing  verbiage,  is  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent here.  There  is  no  straining  to  reach  un- 
accustomed  altitudes  of  thought.  He  cleaves 
his  own  way  through  the  intricacies  of  argu- 
ment, and  imparts  a  measure  of  lightness  to. 
things  which  in  other  hands  would  be  heavy 
and  dull.  If  there  is  not  the  highest  original- 
ity, there  is  yet  a  certain  freshness  imparted 
to  the  old  lines  of  thought  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  has  passed  the  subject  through  the 
alembic  of  his  own  mind. 

But  he  is  too  fond  of  speculation  and  of 
novel  modes  of  looking  at  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, to  do  much  in  the  way  of  settling  the 
permanent  forms  of  truth.  His  object  is  to 
show  that,  to  some  extent,  the  doctrines  of 
revealed  religion  have  their  basis  in  the  natu- 
ral instincts  of  the  human  mind.  A  writer 
who  abounds  in  nicely  drawn  distinctions 
might  be  expected  to  be  careful  here  to  dis- 
tinguish between  human  nature  as  it  is,  and 
as  it  should  he.  The  leading  fact  that  must 
enter  into  all  right  reasoning  about  man's 
relations  to  his  God,  is  that  his  present  con- 
dition is  essentially  dbrwrmal.  But  the  writer 
takes  no  notice  of  this  distinction. 

We  are  specially  disappointed  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  puts  the  relation  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  It  is 
not  disputed  that  Christianity,  or  the  super- 
natural, does  its  work  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  laws  of  the  human  mind,  so  that  no 
life  can  enter  the  human  soul  which  does  not 
act  through  its  natural  powers;  yet  we  can- 
not discard  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  supernatural,  we  cannot  hold 
that  they  both  act  on  the  same  lines,  the  one 
on  the  higher  level,  and  the  other  on  the 
lower,  that  the  one  indeed  is  the  same  with 
the  other  carried  up  into  a  higher  region,  its 
perfect  development  and  flower.  Our  author 
however  uses  the  following  language:  'The 
Christian  revelation  is  the  complement  of 
human  nature;  it  has  given  to  nature  the 
very  thing  which  she  needed ;  it  is  the  one 
thought  whose  absence  makes  the  natural 
system  incomplete;  and,  when  revealed,  na- 
ture bounds  to  meet  it  as  the  normal  fulfil- 
ment of  its  destiny.'  This  supposes  that 
though  man  had  not  fallen,  Christianity 
would  still  have  been  required  to  complete 
the  religion  of  nature ;  and  that  nature,  as  it 
now  is,  only  requires  to  be  supplemented  not 
renewed.  We  regret  that  a  writer  of  such 
acuteness,  and  whose  leaning  appears  to  be 
Calvinistic,  should,  at  this  watershed  of 
thought,  have  gone  down  the  wrong  side 
of  the  hill. 

The  radical  defect  of  the  book  is  that  it 
fails  to  recognize  that  Christianity  is  outside 
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the  natural  constitution  of  things,  and  does 
not  underlie  and  include  nature.  It  is  pecu- 
liar, not  in  ordinary  course,  it  is  a  gracvma 
constitution  as  opposed  to  a  natural  constitu- 
tion of  things,  ana  owes  its  existence  not  to 
an  original  necessity,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
meeting  a  special  emergency  that  had  arisen 
in  the  state  of  man's  relations  to  his  God.  Its 
vocation  is  to  rectify  relations  that  had  gone 
seriously  wrong,  and  it  is  to  be  viewed  not  as 
a  system  of  fixed  natural  laws  to  be  speculated 
upon  by  human  reason  like  the  framework  of 
nature,  or  ordinary  natural  principles,  but  as 
an  extraordinary  expedient  devised  to  meet 
extraordinary  circumstances.  Our  author 
overlooks  the  fact  that  it  has  its  basis  not 
in  fixed  laws,  but  in  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Supreme  Moral  Governor  deciding  what 
He  shall  do  in  the  special  circumstances.  He 
also  forgets  that,  so  far  from  being  the  com- 
plement of  nature,  it  bears  on  its  front  the 
claim  to  be  a  salvation  from  absolute  ruin. 
The  function  of  Christianity  he  makes  to  be 
merely  a  drawing  aside  the  veil.  It  is  vastly 
more ;  it  is  the  making  known  a  new  scheme 
of  which  nature  has  no  whisper.  It  is  not 
primarily  a  philosophy  or  a  science,  and  can- 
not be  settled  on  that  footing.  It  is  a  revela- 
tion made  to  faith,  not  a  field  of  speculation 
for  human  reason.  Though  its  truths  be  in- 
telligible to  reason  when  revealed,  they  are 
too  vast  for  the  finite  intellect  to  grasp  in  a 
philosophical  system. 

Some  other*  points  we  regret  in  this  volume. 
All  suffering,  it  is  said,  is  not  occasioned  by 
sin.  Much  comes  as  a  natural  necessity ;  for 
by  a  natural  law  suffering  is  the  fit  seed  to 
yield  joy  as  its  fruit.  Human  guilt  and  re- 
sponsibility, though  slightly  referred  to,  are 
left  very  much  in  the  background.  Exniation 
is  admitted  to  be  necessary,  and  is  denned  to 
mean  a  '  crucifixion  of  the  moral  past.'  But 
it  seems  to  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  natural 
necessity  rather  than  as  a  moral  requirement 
of  the  offended  Law-giver  demanding  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury  done  to  His  law.  There  is 
almost  no  allusion  to  the  elements  of  faith, 
repentance,  and  love  as  indispensable  to  our 
reaping  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  With 
reference  to  the  creeds  of  the  ancient  world, 
he  says,  they  impress  the  mind  with  sadness, 
not  from  a  sense  of  their  falseness,  but  of  their 
fleetingness.  But  if  not  false,  why  are  they 
fleeting?  He  adds,  'Christianity  begins  its 
redemptive  work  by  redeeming  the  systems  of 
the  past.'  No,  it  begins  by  destroying  these 
systems.  Radically,  they  are  '  without  God,' 
and  all  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  on 
such  a  foundation  are  useless,  and  worse  than 
useless.  The  Christian  revelation  declares 
them  to  be  the  'vain  imaginations'  of  a 
'  darkened  foolish  heart.' 

Uffibdiefinthe  Eighteenth  Century,  a»  eontra&ted 
with  it»  BarUer  and  Later  History,  Being 
the  Cunningham  Lectures  for  1880.  By 
John  Caibns,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Apologetics  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Collefire,  Edinburgh.  Adam  and 
Charles  Black. 
A  book  professing  to  delineate  the  genius 


and  history  of  unbelief  as  it  exists,  on  the 
foundation  of  philosophy  or  reason,  is  no 
ordinary  task.  It  is  not  expected  to  be  of  the 
popular  class.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is 
not  to  decorate  or  to  fascinate,  but  to  render 
what  is  abstruse  intelligible,  and  to  place  a 
great  subject  within  the  reach  of  minds  of 
ordinary  capacity. 

The  choice  of  such  a  topic  few  writers 
would  have  made,  and  fewer  still  would  have 
creditably  executed.  The  human  mind  has 
never  put  itself  forth  in  greater  strength  than 
when  opposing  Christianity.  On  such  nx>und 
the  apologist  has  to  meet  in  conflict  with  the 
keenest  intellects,  to  unmask  their  sophistries, 
and  refute  their  theories  all  ]round.  But  in 
these  pages  there  seems  to  be  no  difiSculty  in 
gauging  every  system  that  comes  in  the  way, 
the  profoundest  themes  are  discussed  with  all 
but  conversational  ease,  and  the  arguments 
against  opponents  are  marshalled  with  the 
strategy  of  a  Moltke.  There  is  indeed  all 
the  depth  of  the  best  German  writers,  without 
the  inevitable  touch  of  transcendentalism  for 
which  they  get  credit.  If  any  strain  is  required 
to  follow  the  author,  it  is  not  that  he  wears  a 
cap  of  mist,  for  his  conceptions  are  uniformly 
of  the  clearest,  but  because  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed lie  among  the  peaks  of  thought  around 
which  fog  is  apt  to  ^ther.  Apparently  with- 
out any  effort  of  wing,  our  author  scides  all 
the  heights,  and  presents  us  with  a  scientific 
measurement  of  the  chief  positions  occupied 
by  the  assailants  of  Christianity. 

He  selects  the  eighteenth  century  for  dis- 
cussion, as  being  the  era  of  the  culmination 
of  unbelief.  It  is,  however,  fairly  open  to 
question,  whether  it  reached  its  climax  then. 
It  may  have  been  more  bold  and  reckless, 
more  widespread,  and  less  powerfully  met  by 
Christian  aavocates ;  but,  in  the  current  cen- 
tury, we  believe  it  to  be  more  subtle  and 
mature,  more  refined  and  not  less  resolute. 
At  the  outset  he  draws  a  contrast  between  the 
infidelity  of  the  first  four  centuries  and  that 
of  these  modem  times.  Then,  passing  over 
the  stagnant  medisBval  period,  he  comes  down 
to  post-Reformation  times,  and  surveys  the 
new  aspect  which  unbelief  assumes  with  the 
re-awakened  activity  of  the  human  mind — 
incipiently  in  the  seventeenth,  and  full-blown 
in  the  eighteenth  centuries — in  the  three 
leading  countries  of  intellectual  life  in  Europe 
— ^England,  France,  and  Germany.  His  plan  is 
to  select  a  few  names  as  types  of  the  various 
forms  of  unbelief  in  the  ever-shifting  battle — 
the  Deists  of  England,  the  Encyclopedists  of 
France,  and  the  Rationalists  of  Germany.  A 
masterly  delineation  of  each  system  is  given ; 
the  landmarks  of  unbelief  are  laid  down  with 
exactness ;  hidden  causes  and  moral  bearings 
are  traced  with  consummate  ability;  every 
stroke  of  the  pen  lays  bare  the  underlying 
elements,  whether  of  character  or  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  history;  seed  thoughts 
everywhere  abound;  and  the  writer  seldom 
fails  to  rise  to  the  loftiness  of  tone  which 
becomes  a  great  subject,  and  to  surround  it 
with  some  halo  of  moral  sublimity. 

The  analytic  power  displayed  in  bringing 
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out  character,  and  showing  the  operation  of 
great  principles,  is  very  remarkable.  The 
limning  of  such  characters  as  Gibbon  and 
Hume,  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  of  Eichorn, 
Btrauss,  and  Mill,  forms  a  series  of  master- 
pieces, and  must 'be  no  small  treat  to  the 
upper  crust  of  thinkers.  A  thorough  com- 
prehension of  all  the  great  principles  that 
belong  to  the  domain  of  unbelief,  with  a  force 
of  logical  faculty  sufficient  to  deal  with  them, 
is  indeed  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  book. 
Dr.  Cairns  looks  from  a  height  sufficient  to 
see  his  subject  all  round,  its  parts  in  proper 
juxtaposition  and  in  natural  proportions. 

We  know  of  no  book  where,  within  so  small 
a  compass,  so  extensive  and  satisfactory  a  sur- 
vey is  presented  of  the  field  of  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  Infidelity.  We  thank  the 
author  for  adding  so  noble  a  stone  to  the 
rising  pile  of  the  Cunningham  Lectureships. 

The  Incarnate  Saviour,  A  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Nicoll,  M.A., 
Kelso.     Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  is  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  great 
meanings  of  Christ's  life  rather  than  a  nar- 
rative of  the  life  itself.  It  assumes  the  facts 
narrated  to  be  true,  puts  upon  them  the 
ordinary  constructions,  and  then  expounds 
their  moral  and  spiritual  significance.  As  Mr. 
Nicoll  himself  says,  this  work  is  uncritical. 
He  even  supposes  '  Satan  arrayed  like  an 
angel  of  light  standing  in  his  majesty  beside 
the  worn  and  weary  Christ,'  and  promising 
him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them;  a  supposition  certainly  a  long  way 
from  a  critical  conclusion.  But  the  moral 
interpretations  of  the  series  of  sermons,  for 
such  they  really  are,  are  characterized  by 
spiritual  discernment,  intelligence,  and  an 
adequate  acquaintance  with  the  processes  and 
results  of  modem  exegesis,  and  by  consider- 
able literary  beauty.  Simple,  natural,  and 
unpretentious,  they  are  clear  and  graceful. 
They  proceed  on  Evangelical  lines,  and  accept, 
but  with  a  large  intelligence,  the  common 
Evangelical  interpretations.  The  book  fills  a 
niche  of  its  own,  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  great  life.  It  is  both 
devotional  and  instructive,  and  is  full  of  both 
literary  charm  and  scriptural  interest. 

The  Jems  of  the  Evangdute.  His  Historical 
Character  Vindicated,  or  an  Examination  of 
the  Internal  Evidence  for  our  Lord's  Mission 
with  Reference  to  Modem  Controversy.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Rows,  M.A.,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.  Second  Edition.  Frederic 
Norgate. 

Few  men  in  England  have  done  more  for 
the  popular  vindication  of  historic  Christianity 
than  Prebendary  Rowe.  And  he  has  done 
nothing  better  than  the  work  which  now 
appears  in  a  second  and  revised  edition.  The 
moral  evidence  of  Christ's  mission  must  ever 
be  its  strongest  demonstration.  Whatever 
the  inconclusiveness  of  demonstrations  of  the 
physical  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  its 
moral  characteristics  in  their  relations  to  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared,  and  to  the  history 


in  which  they  are  set,  remain  indubitable  and 
unimpeachable.  With  singular  ncuteness, 
patience,  and  completeness  these  are  traced  in 
this  very  valuable  work.  The  author  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  vindicate  his  argument,  for 
it  has  not  oeen  seriously  impugned.  His 
revision  therefore  has  been  restncted  to  verbal 
corrections.  And  if  the  facts  be  admitted,  the 
inference  for  the  Divine  character  and  mission 
of  our  Lord  can  scarcely  be  resisted — a  thou- 
sand instances  and  lines  of  reasoning  lead  to 
the  imperative  conclusion.  Even  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  was  compelled  to  ridicule  the  hypothesis 
that  the  moral  elements  of  th^  Gospels  could 
have  been  the  creation  of  the  Evangelists, 
although,  inconsistently  enough,  he  credits 
them  with  the  invention  of  all  the  super- 
natural elements  of  our  Lord's  character. 
Such  an  argument  does  not  lend  itself  to 
criticism  in  a  short  notice;  we  can  only 
eamestly  commend  its  subtle  analyses  and 
cogent  reasoning  to  all  readers  whom  doubts 
may  trouble,  and  especially  to  young  men, 
who  may  crave  a  solia  basis  for  their  Christian 
beliefs. 

Lectures  on  Bible  Retition.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  the  Prefaces  to  the  chief  His- 
torical Editions  of  the  English  Bible.  By 
Samuel  Newth,  M.A.,  D.D.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

It  is  an  advantage  that  so  many  of  the 
Revisers,  now  that  their  work  is  before  the 
public,  are  giving  us  their  views  and  impres- 
sions ;  their  methods  they  could  not  honour- 
ably, disclose,  save  as  to  general  principles, 
but  what  they  do  must  unconsciously  be 
informed  by  the  discussions  of  the  years  of 
their  labour. 

Dr.  Newth  devotes  eight  out  of  nine  of  the 
lectures  of  his  interesting  little  book  to  the 
history  of  the  English  Bible,  and  one  to  the 
new  revision  of  it ;  of  course  the  history  pre- 
pared for  the  revision,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  former  is  essential  for  any  intelligent 
judgment  of  the  latter.  Of  the  revision  itself 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken.  Dr.  Newth's 
lecture  is  restricted  to  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. For  general  readers — Dr.  Newth 
modesUy  says  for  Sunday-school  and  Bible- 
class  teachers — this  little  manual  is  prepared. 
It  will  be  valuable  to  many  besides  these. 
For  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  both  of  the 
literary  and  religious  history  of  our  country. 
Naturally  Dr.  Newth  tells  us  much  about  the 
various  revisions,  and  the  questions  that  have 
arisen  concerning  revision.  We  very  heartily 
commend  this  instructive  little  volume. 

The  Church  Systems  of  England  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  (Tlie  Sixth  Congregational 
Lecture.)  By  J.  GunmssB  Rogers,  B.A. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Rogers'  work  has  reached  us  too  late 
for  the  adeouate  notice  which  its  pertinence 
to  present-aay  questions  and  its  intrinsic 
ability  demands.  We  content  ourselves  at 
present,  therefore,  with  a  simple  intimation 
of  its  publication. 
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The  Pulpit  Ccmmentary.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spencb,  M.A.,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exbll.  Joshua,  Intro- 
duction: Rev.  A.  Plummeb,  M.A.  Eipon- 
tion  and  HomUeties:  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. 
HbmUies:  Dr.  E.  db  Presseks^,  Rev.  J. 
Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Adenbt,   M.A.,    Rev.   8.   R.    Aldkidge, 

LL.D.        Second      Edition. ^Numbers, 

Introdtiction :  Rev.  Thomas  Whitblaw, 
M.A.  Expowtion  and  HomiUtics:  Rev.  R. 
WiNTBRBOTHAM,  LL.B.,  M.A.  EomUies : 
Rev.  Prof.  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  8. 
Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev. 
J.  Watte,  B.A.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Plummer  contributes,  as  a  General 
Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  careful  and  well-executed 
sketch  of  Jewish  history  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  that  of  Nehemiah.  The  evils  of  a 
great  reign,  such  as  David^s,  for  example — its 
nepotism,  its  formation  of  a  royal  hareem,  and 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  man  as  affecting 
the  rule  of  the  monarch — are  well  discrimi- 
nated, and  the  tangled  relations  of  the  two 
kingdoms  are  unravelled  with  skill. 

Equally  excellent  is  the  special  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  its  geographical,  ethnical,  and  other 
problems.  Mr.  Plummer  has  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  latest  literature  of  his  subjects, 
and  he  judges  them  with  independence  and 
wisdom.  Ttie  exposition  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  technical.  The  homiletics  are  varied, 
vigorous,  and  good. 

Mr.  Whitelaw's  essay  on  the  Chronological 
and  Statistical  Difficulties  of  the  Book  of 
Numbers  is  sensible  and  satisfactory.  It  sug- 
gests many  possible  explanations  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  Bohlen,  Bleek,  Colenso,  and 
others  urge,  and  in  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion, a  possible  explanation  is  sufficient.  At 
the  same  time  is  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
numerical  exactness  of  every  statement?  are 
there  not  many  possible  reasons  for  error  ? 
His  position  about  the  authorship  is  equally 
moderate  and  sensible.  He  contends  that 
while  the  evidence  does  not  require  us  to  be- 
lieve more  than  that  the  law  was  substantially 
of  Moses,  and  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
he  wrote  the  whole  of  the  book  in  the  form 
that  it  now  bears,  the  internal  evidence  is 
almost  conclusive  that  he  is  the  writer.  Con- 
cerning the  separate  points  of  difficulty  and 
their  suggested  solution  we  cannot  of  course 
speak,  for  to  touch  them  would  necessitate 
detailed  demonstration.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  contention  is  soberly  and  reasonably 
maintained.  Candid  good  sense,  indeed,  is 
the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Whitelaw's  work. 

Mr.  Winterbotham*8  exposition  is  also  cha- 
racterized by  great  fairness  and  wisdom :  it  is 
very  succinct  The  homilies,  so  far  as  one 
may  pronounce  on  such  diversified  work,  are 
pertinent  and  strong.  To  village  pastors 
especially,  this  commentary  will  b^  specially 
useful.  It  is  distinctly  a  commentary  for 
preachers. 


The  Eacpo9itor,  Edited  by  the  Rbv.  Samusl 
Cox.  Second  Series.  Vol.  L  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Mr.  Hutton  opens  the  new  series  of  'The 
Expositor '  by  an  examination  of  the  Secularist 
ideal  of  life,  and  very  fordbly  shows  how  it 
would  weaken  and  degrade  family  affections. 
The  staff  thus  led  off  is  of  additional  strength, 
and  the  volume  is  full  of  good  papers  by  Dr. 
George  Matheson,  Professor  Plumptre,  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith,  Mr.  Wace,  Canon  Farrar, 
the  Editor,  and  others.  Mr.  Godwin  pro- 
pounds as  a  theory  of  Abraham's  offering  of 
Isaac,  that  the  command  was  simply  to  con- 
secrate Isaac,  which  Abraham  erroneously 
construed  as  offering  him  as  a  burnt-sacrifice. 
The  volume  is  the  t^t  that  has  yet  appeared, 
and  is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  reading. 

The  New  Teetament  in  the  Original  Greek 
The  Text  Revised  by  Brooke  Fobs  Wxst- 
COTT,  D.D.,  and  Fenton  John  Anthokt 
HoRT,  D.D.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  revision  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  supi>lied  with  proofs,  it  is  a  re- 
vision only,  a  brief  appendix  simply  stating 
the  rival  claims  of  rejected  readings,  together 
with  a  condensed  preface  to  what  will,  when 
published,  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Biblical  criticism,  constitutes  the  entire  ap- 
paratus eriticue  of  this  long  expected  work. 
The  learned  writers  have  briefly  expounded 
the  principles  on  which  they  have  constructed 
a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
From  a  variety  of  causes  the  volume  has 
achieved  fame  before  its  birth.  It  has  the 
immense  weight  derivable  from  the  personal 
examination  of  existing  documents  by  the 
authors — a  credit  however  which  they  share 
with  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf — ^but  it  de- 
rives peculiar  value  from  the  fact  that  this 
edition  of  the  text  is  wholly  based  on  written 
documents,  and  not  on  anyprevious  form  of 
the  existing  printed  text.  Iiiere  is  hardly  so 
much  special  information  granted  ss  to  the 

grounds  on  which  these  authors  base  their 
nal  decision,  as  the  English  reader  may 
gather  from  the  margin  of  the  revised  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  *  evidences '  of 
their  preferences  may  for  the  most  part  be 
discovered  by  consulting  Tischendorf  or 
Tregelles.  The  present  writers  have  in- 
dicated briefly  the  method  by  which  they 
have  learned  to  judge  the  ancient  documents 
themselves,  and  to  discriminate  a  triple  form 
of  the  text  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Origen, 
viz.  (1)  a  Western,  (2)  an  Alexandrine,  and 
(8)  a  neutral  text,  sometimes  agreeinff  with 
the  one,  sometimes  with  the  other,  and  some- 
times with  neither.  The  presence  of  this  roost 
ancient  form  of  the  text  is  the  desideratum; 
and  Drs.  Wcstcott  and  Hort  have  already 
shown  briefly,  and  in  the  work  which  they 
are  on  the  point  of  publishing  will  prove  more 
at  large,  that  great  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  certain  binary  combinations  of  the  un- 
cials, which  reveal  a  long  anterior  though  dis- 
connected genealogy,  only  diverging  near  the 
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autograph.  Thus,  when  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  MSS.  coincide,  the  greatest  possible 
confidence  can  be  put  in  their  united  texts. 
Some  interesting  remarks  are  made  on  the  value 
of  the  Syrian  text  of  the  time  of  Chrysostom, 
the  text  vitally  connected  with  Antioch 
and  Constantinople,  and  of  which  we  have  the 
mediaeval  representation  in  the  Texttis  Beeepttts, 
The  revisers  of  the  authorized  version  have 
agreed  in  many  places  with  Messrs.  Westcott 
and  Hort  in  the  readings,  but  have  by  no 
means  universally  accepted  their  estimate  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  'ancient  authorities;' 
•e.g.,  *  the  only  begotten  God '  is  introduced  in 
the  present  text  of  John  i.  18,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated ;  though  it  is  relegated  to  a 
margin  by  the  revisers.  The  p&ncope  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  is  included  in  the 
text  of  John  viii.,  though  included  in  brackets, 
while  it  is  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  gospel 
by  Westcott  and  Hort.  They  have  put  in 
brackets  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  and  have  given 
two  forms  in  the  appendix  to  Mark  xvi.  in 
similar  brackets.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief 
notice  to  give  anything  like  a  view  of  this 
long-aDticipated  work,  but  it  will  comfort 
some  timorous  minds  to  learn  from  them,  that 
'if  comparative  trivialities,' such  as  changes  of 
order,  tne  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article 
with  proper  names,  and  the  like  are  set  aside, 
the  words  in  our  opinion  still  subject  to  doubt 
can  hardly  amount  to  more  than  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  whole  New  Testament.'  Our 
readers  interested  in  these  matters  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  Acts  xx.  28  they  read  Qeov,  not 
Kvpiov,  that  in  Heb.  ii.  9  they  read  xaptrt, 

and  not  x^P^^y  ^^^^  ^^^7  ^^^^  altered  the 
punctuation  of  John  i.  3, 4,  that  they  have  put 
into  brackets  in  Luke  xxiv.  51,  *  He  was  car- 
ried up  into  heaven,'  and  that  in  Rev.  vii.  14 
they  read  oi  nXvvovre^  rdi  dzoXd?.  These 
specimens  of  their  treatment  of  famous  texts 
may  give  a  hint  of  the  feast  provided  for  the 
student.  We  shall  await  with  high  expecta- 
tion the  promised  volume  elucidatory  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  have  proceeded. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, Illustrating  the  Words  in  their  Dif- 
ferent Significations  by  Examples  from 
Ancient  and  Modem  Writers.  With  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Origin  of  the  Scottish 
Language.  By  John  Jamiesok,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
A  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised.  Three 
Vols.     Paisley :  Alexander  Gardner. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  work  is  one  of  immense 
learning  and  research,  and  one  which  has 
already  taken  a  place  in  our  literature  by  the 
side  of  all  the  best  etymological  dictionaries 
and  glossaries.  The  mere  list  of  MSS.  and 
books  quoted  in  the  work,  extending  as  it 
does  to  eleven  quarto  pages  of  close  print  in 
double  columns,  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
labour  of  a  lifetime.  Like  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary for  the  English  language,  this  work 
gives  an  account  (generally  short)  of  the  mean- 
ings and  the  probable  etymology  of  all  terms 
which  can  be  considered  characteristically 
Scotch,  accompanied,   in  many  cases,   with 


quotations  showing  the  authority  for  their 
use.  The  many  words  which,  while  common 
to  the  English  vocabulary,  have  also  a  peculiar 
Scotch  meaning,  are  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk. 

We  are  struck,  on  first  looking  over  these 
volumes,  by  the  great  preponderance  of  terms 
which  are  exclusively  Scotch.  Every  page 
contains  many  which  to  an  English  eye  seem 
wholly  strange.  For  instance,  we  open  vol.  i., 
at  page  456,  and  read  there  dod  (in  the  sense 
of  loaf),  dodwell,  ^ffy  cLoffin,  doggand,  doich, 
doisj  doySj  doit.  And  this  is  about  the  average 
per  page  of  purely  dialectic  terms  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  volumes.  It  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  such  a  work  must  be  a  great 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  national  lit- 
erature, if  only  as  a  repertory  of  its  lan- 
guage. 

Whence  did  these  terms,  so  many  of  which 
have  a  Celtic,  so  many  an  Anglo-Saxon  look 
and  sound,  others  an  Icelandic  or  Scandinavian 
afiinity,  come  into  the  language  of  the  Scotch? 
Without  reopening  the  question  whether  the 
Scoti  were  really  Irish  Celts,  and  whether 
Celtic  or  Saxon  blood  now  predominates  in 
the  races  north  of  the  Tweed,  we  must  recom- 
mend a  careful  perusal  of  the  very  interesting 
and,  we  think,  satisfactory  *  Dissertation,'  pp. 
1-48.  Whether  the  ^Picts,'  which  perhaps 
means  nothing  more  than  *  woad-stainea,' 
were  north  men  of  Gothic  or  Scandinavian 
origin  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  both  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh 
dialects  include  many  terms  of  Latin  origin, 
probably  imported  into  them  by  the  early 
missionary  churchmen.  Hence  the  nams 
(apart  from  the  question  of  race)  may  have 
been  Latinized  from  Piethto,  'people  of  the 
open  country,'  or  the  latter  may  have  been  an 
attempt  to  vocalize  a  Roman  word,  descrip- 
tive of  personal  appearance;  or,  lastly,  a 
Roman  term  may  have  been  employed  and 
adapted  both  io  appearance  ana  to  tribal 
nomenclature.  The  epithet  '  picti  Britanni,' 
used  by  the  Roman  poets  [e.g..  Martial,  xiv. 
J99],  seems  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable  evidence 
that  the  word  itself  is  Latin,  and  descriptive 
of  personal  appearance.  Some,  Dr.  Jamieson 
observes,  have  insisted  on  the  Celtic  identity 
of  both  Plots  and  Britones  or  Britanni,  i.e.,  of 
the  Welsh.  This,  like  the  question  whether 
the  Belgse  of  Csesar  were  Scandinavians  from 
the  Baltic,  Goths,  Teutons,  or  Celts,  involves 
an  ethnological  discussion  which  space  does 
not  allow  us  to  touch  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Dr.  Jamieson  concludes  the  Picts  were 
Scandinavian,  who  first,  perhaps,  occupied 
the  Orkney  Isles,  as  they  afterwards  did  Ice- 
land, and  thence  sprAd  downwards  to  the 
south.  It  is  very  curious  that  the  Scandinavian 
term  for  Picts  was  *  Peti,'  which,  like  the  Irish 
*  Pap6 '  or  *  Papae,'  probably  meaning  *priests,' 
seems  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  word. 

The  Celtic  race,  we  are  told,  as  well  as  all 
vestiges  of  their  existence  in  the  names  of 
places — ^if  they  ever  existed  there— have  be- 
come extinct  in  the  Orkneys;  and  the  author 
doubts  if  they  were  really  ever  occupied  by 
any  but  Scandinavians.     The  remains  of  early 
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architecture,  he  says,  have  a  much  stronger 
resemblance  to  Danish  and  Norwegian  forts 
than  to  Irish  or  Celtic,  albeit  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  the  Irish  round  towers  are  of 
Danish  design.  But  the  remains  of  circular 
forts  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  known  as 
^Roundabouts^  or  ^Picts'  houses,^  seem  to  be 
of  Scandinavian  design. 

The  Picts,  then,  are  assumed  to  have  been  a 
Gothic  nation.  The  Belgse,  Picts,  and  Saxons 
seem  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  The 
Gaelic  element  in  the  Scotch  language  came, 
perhaps,  from  a  subsequent  immigration  of 
Celts,  not  improbably  from  Ireland,  under  the 
tribe-name  of  Scoti.  On  this  particular  point, 
why  Gaelic  is  now  spoken  in  the  Highlands, 
the  author  is  not  very  explicit.  He  appears 
to  think  that  the  tongue  of  the  Goths  had 
much  in  common  with  that  of  the  Celts.  We 
should  like  to  be  told  how  far  Gaelic  is  or  is 
not  like  the  Erse,  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish  dia- 
lects. The  marked  difference,  the  author 
observes,  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  is  as  clear 
as  that  between  Welsh  and  Saxons.  If  the 
Lowlanders  are  of  Celtic  origin  they  ought  to 
resemble  the  Welsh,  which  they  do  not  in  any 
important  respect;  their  language,  too,  is 
Teutonic.  The  large-limbed  Highlander  (Cale- 
donian) was,  according  to  Tacitus,  a  Teuton 
in  descent ;  and  he  is  very  different  in  appear- 
ance from  others  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

It  has  not,  we  believe,  been  much  remarked 
that  the  Scotch  tartan  plaids  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity. They  probably  came  from  a  desire 
to  imitate  the  stripes  and  colours  on  the  naked 
skin.  Propertius  speaks  of  the  tinetos  Bri^ 
tannos  in  this  sense.  That  man  in  a  savage 
state  is  fond  of  bright  colours  is  well  known ; 
the  Red  Indian  often  uses  a  variety  of  birds^ 
feathers  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  likely  that 
peculiar  colours  and  markings  in  different 
tribes  gave  rise  to  the  varieties  in  the  Scotch 
plaid.  The  tirgata  hraeccBy  or  *  tartan  breeks,' 
are  also  mentioned  by  Propertius  (v.  10,  48), 
though  as  the  apparel  of  a  'Belgic^  chief, 
Virdumar. 

We  regret  that  our  space  allows  us  to  do 
such  scanty  justice  to  this  very  important 
work.  That  it  should  have  attained  to  a 
second  edition,  with  the  advantage  of  great 
additions  and  improvements  since  its  first 
publication  in  two  volumes  in  1808,  shows 
now  justly  the  author  had  estimated  a  want 
in  his  national  literature  when  he  wrote  in 
the  original  Preface,  *  It  is  surprising  that  no 
one  has  ever  attempted  to  rescue  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  from  oblivion  by  com- 
piling a  dictionary  o{  it.'  The  present  a^e 
has  seen  a  marked  increase  of  interest  m 
what  is  now  known  as  the  science  of  compa- 
rative language,  and  there  is  little  chance  of 
such  a  work  as  this  again  lying  dormant,  as 
it  were,  for  so  long  an  interval. 

Sophocles,  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  Lgwis  Campbell,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew.    Two  Vols.     Vol.  II., 


Ajax,  Electra,  TrachinisB,  Philoctetes,  Frag- 
ments.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  ■ 

This  volume  completes  a  critical  edition  of 
Sophocles  which,  as  every  scholar  will  readily 
believe,  has  been  the  close  work  of  some  years* 
Following  as  it  does  the  smaller  school  edition 
of  the  separate  plays,  it  contains  all  the  maturer 
convictions  of  the  author  both  as  to  the 
selection  of  MS.  readings  and  their  most  pro- 
bable interpretation.  For,  we  need  hardly  say, 
the  difficulties  of  Sophocles  are  in  proportiox^ 
to  the  interest  which  ever  has  been  and  ever 
will  be  felt  in  his  great  tragedies.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  material  improve- 
ments will  hereafter  disturb  what  is  likely 
to  become  the  textuB  reeeptui  in  English  schoola^ 
and  colleges,  in  which,  so  long  as  Greek  is~ 
taught  at  all,  Sophocles  is  certain  to  occupy 
a  primary  place.  Professor  Campbell  has  pur- 
sued throughout  the  strictly  conservative  prin- 
ciple. Ejecting  some  hundreds  of  so-called 
emendations,  more  fitly  to  be  regarded  as^ 
merely  plausible  guesses,  from  the  texts  com- 
monly m  use,  he  has  given  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  principal  MSS.  (the  Laurentian, 
L,  about  A.D.  1000),  with  the  readings  of 
many  others.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
construct  a  text  which,  so  far  as  authority 
goes,  is  as  perfect  as  is  perhaps  now  attain- 
able. He  does  not  deny,  of  course,  that 
some  readings  may  be  wrong  and  some  veraea 
may  be  spurious.  He  only  protests  against 
foisting  into  our  school  editions  a  number  of 
mere  tentamina  which  may  be  ingenious  and 
plausible,  but  about  which  hardly  any  two- 
editors  agree^  All  words  which  deviate  from 
the  MS.  readings  are  marked  with  an  aster- 
isk, by  which  tne  eye  is  at  once  attracted  to 
the  various  readings  arranged  separately  below 
the  text.  The  explanatory  notes  are  of  very 
moderate  length,  yet  quite  sufilcient  for  reallj 
necessary  interpretation — an  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  learner.  The  ethical  and  artistic 
points  in  all  the  plays,  each  one  of  which  differs 
widely  both  in  subject  and  treatment  from 
every  other,  are  carefully  pointed  out  in  the 
separate  Introductions.  Moreover,  vol.  L 
contains  a  long  and  minutely  elaborated  essay 
on  the  language  and  idioms  of  Sophocles, 
forming  a  complete  Greek  grammar  to  thi» 
particular  author. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  go  into  any  length- 
ened criticisms.  We  may  just  mention  that 
an  ingenious  interpretation  of  AjcuCy  158,  first 
propounded  by  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  *  smalt 
stones  without  great  make  a  weak  wall,*^ 
as  describing  a  species  of  so-called  Cyclopian 
masonry,  is  rejected  as  '  fanciful,  and  not  con- 
tained in  the  words.'  In  v.  475  of  the  same  play, 
the  Professor's  version  takes  no  account  of  the 
particle  in  tov  ye  xarBaveiVy  which  seems 
to  mean,  '  day  succeeding  day  bring  no  real 
pleasure :  the  utmost  that  it  can  do  is  to  bring 
us  nearer  to,  or  give  us  a  respite  from,  death.^ 
Professor  Camp&ll  translates,  '  Can  it  add  to 
or  take  away  anything  from  death  ?'  In  Slec- 
tra,  21,  he  reads,  on  Dawes'  conjecture,  caTj 
ifravO'  ^^ev  (for  i^ikv\  *  Since  we  are  there- 
abouts,'  lit.,  *  moving  there.'    To  this,  he  says. 
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*  no  Talid  objection  has  been  raised.'  But  the 
•contention,  that  z/iev  can  only  mean  Qrimut  in 
Attic,  seems  to  us  a  fatal  difficulty.  The  verse, 
in  our  opinion,  is  spurious. 

In  564  of  the  same  play  we  have  little  doubt 
that  Tci  noXkd  nvBv^ar  idx^y  means,  *  Why 
-did  Artemis  stop  the  many  (frequent)  breezes 
that  blow  from  the  Euripus,  and  so  cause  a 
•detention  of  the  ships  by  a  calm  ? '  Professor 
•Campbell  offers  three  interpretations,  none  of 
whicn  seem  to  us  tenable.  In  v.  691  he  admits 
Person's  correction,  aOX^  dnep  rofif^eraiy 
the  objection  to  which  is,  that  aTcep  is  wrongly 
used,  the  idiom  requiring  d  8p  yonm^erai.  In 
Philoct.  19,  XLXi  gw6ei  mqwKora  seems  to 
us  to  mean,  *■  I  know  that  you  are  not  by  nature 
•aUo  (as  well  as  by  present  necessity)  the  sort 
of  man  to  utter  falsehoods.'  To  translate 
Mox6a  Hai,  '  I  am  well  aware/  and  to  say  xai 
has  *  a  reassuring  emphasis,'  seems  far-fetched. 

In  the  same  play  (v.  408)  dv^ftoXov  6aqiii 
.Xvjetfi  has  an  sllusion  to  the  two  halves  of  a 
•coin  or  token  which  friends  on  parting  carried 
away,  and  on  meeting  again  found  to  agree 
-or  fit  together,  npo^ddnr.  The  meaning  is, 
that  the  griefs  and  wrongs  of  two  persons 
prove,  by  comparison,  to  be  the  same,  and  to 
•come  from  the  same  source.  Professor  Camp- 
•bell  refers  jtpodddetv  to  a  metaphor  from 
music. 

The  addition  of  the  Fragments  of  the  lost 
plays,  with  notes,  in  the  space  of  less  than  a 
nundred  pages,  is  a  great  boon  to  students. 
We  will  just  remark  that  in  the  fine  passage 
from  the  7)pro,  frag.  693,  p.  587,  v.  5,  the  true 
reading  is  not  ditadQsI^a,  but  drcxBelda,  '  the 
joung  colt,  standing  in  the  meadow,  sees  its 
form  reflected  by  the  water:'  for  so  Professor 
Campbell  rightly  construes  i);r6  itor(Sv.  But 
in  the  next  verse  we  should  probably  read 
StaTeTiXfiivrf  qtofirfv,  and  translate,  *with 
its  mane  torn  ana  clipped  to  its  dishonour, '».«., 
to  its  disfigurement.  The  common  reading  is 
the  genitive  absolute,  which  Professor  Camp- 
•bell  translates,  'through  her  mane  having 
been  cut  and  shamefully  pulled  about.' 

The  Medea  of  Euripidee.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Commentary  b^  A.  W.  Ybrball, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  those  works  which,  as  com- 
ing from  a  scholar  of  genius  and  thought,  is 
well  deserving  of  attention.  The  Medea  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  finest,  as  it  is  one 
•of  the  earliest,  productions  of  its  author.  It 
is  not  seriously  corrupt,  nor,  in  general,  is  it 
very  difficult.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
passages  in  it  which  have  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  scholars  of  the  hi^^hest  eminence, 
-our  own  Porson  and  Elmsley  included.  Mr. 
Yerrall  belongs  to  the  school  of  critics  who 
pursue  a  somewhat  bold  (many  will  say,  a 
reckless)  course  of  conjectural  emendation. 
The  perusal  of  his  notes — and  we  confess  to 
have  read  them  with  much  interest — has  left 
the  impression,  first,  that  he  is  unduly  on  the 
look-out  for  new  meanings  and  interpreta- 
tions; secondly,  that  his  style  of  translating  is 
too  artificial,  and  is  sadly  wanting  in  simpli- 


city.  This,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  taste.   Some 
prefer  paraphrase  to  verbal  rendering,  more 
careful  for  the  soundness  and  elegance  of  the 
English  than  for  the  precise  force  of  the  Greek. 
Mr.  Yerrairs  Introduction  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  latter  of  which — the  Story  of  Medea  and 
the  construction  and  characters  of  the  play, 
excellent  as  it  is — we  must  pass  over,  merely 
remarking  that  the  evidently  aolar  nature  of 
the  legend  and  the  identity  of   the  scorch- 
ing robe  (a  sunlit  cloud)  with  the  garment 
sent  by  his  wife  to  Hercules  in  the  Trachiniie 
of  Sophocles,  should  have  been  more  plainly 
pointed  out.  The  former  part  is  meant  to  illus- 
trate his  position  (the  truth  of  which  may  be 
fully  conceded)   that  our  Greek  texts  have 
been  in  many  places  corrupted  and  inter- 
polated by  superscribed  glosses  or  interlined 
conunents,  which  have  been  mistaken  by  suc- 
ceeding  transcribers    for    various   readings. 
Mr.  Yerrall  illustrates  this  by  supposing  that 
certain  lines  in  Milton's  *  Comus '  had  been 
preserved  to  us  in  MS.  alone,  and  in  copies 
made   'by  ill-educated  persons.'     (This  as- 
sumption,  by    the   way,    is   somewhat   too 
sweeping.)      Taking  five  such  copies,    and 
supposing  himself  to  find  several  important 
variations  in  as  many  verses,  he  shows  us 
how,    by    comparing   and    classifying    the 
copies  by  the  poetic  sense,  by  grammatical 
propriety  and  other  considerations,  a  critic 
would  be  enabled  to  eliminate  the  false  and 
to  adopt  the  genuine  readings.     We  seriously 
doubt,  however,  if  in  all  or  even  in  many 
cases  Mr.  Yerrall  has  made  out  a  sound  case 
for  the  alterations  he  has  introduced.    Thus, 
in  V.  668,  the  reading  i6rdX?f^, '  why  did  you 
set  out  for  (to  come)  to  earth's  central  oracle? ' 
is  changed  to  i^dveti^  *  why  did  you  (do  you) 
sit  on  the  oracular  seat? '  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  good  copies  give  iudreti  for  idrdXtfi, 
manifestly  the  result  of  a  substituted  gloss. 
Here,  we  are  satisfied,  the  change  is  greatly 
for  the  worse.      In  v.  915,  where  the  true 
reading  seems  to  us  to  be  either  vfilv  narr^p 
eB?fXB  npoOvfiiar  or  Ttpourfiiavy  Mr.  YerraU 
has  no  right  to  say  Qelrat  npourfiiav  (where 
the  forethought  is  for  the  benefit  of  another), 
is  'impossible.'    Hence  he  adopts  a  variant 
6fOTripiavy  but  changes  the  sense  entirely  by 
reading  rf^tx  6(OTnpia.    Indeed,  we  think  he 
has  made  havoc  of  this  very  fine  passage,  first 
by  omitting  a  verse  quite  simple  in  meaning 
and  necessary  to  both  grammar  and  sense 
(913) ;  next,  by  substituting  a  word  invented 
by  himself,  and  therefore  without  a  particle 
of  authority,  ^dfiovi  dvXaiov^  for  ^duovi 
dXXoiov%y  '  alien  marriages.'    There  is  really 
no  difficulty  in  applying  this  term  '  alien '  (in 
prose  dXXoTpiov%)  which  involves  irony  and 
contempt,  to  Jason,  about  to  cast  off  his  wife 
in  order  to  marry  a  Corinthian  princess. 

Some  of  the  translations  offered  seem  to  us 
decidedly  far-fetched  and  unnatural.  Thus, 
in  V.  61,  gJ  fidSpoS,  'foolish  woman  I  she  little 
knows,'  &c.,  is  rendered — very  oddly,  we 
must  think — '  ah,  she  is  extravagant  I '  In  v. 
120,  where  the  poet  says  of  tyrants  that  x^^^- 
ndo?  opydi  Mera/3dXXov6iv,  '  they  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  change  their  whims,'  or  fits  of  liking 
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or  disliking  once  conceived,  Mr.  Verrall  trans- 
lates 'their  humours  toss  violently  about. 
This,  we  venture  to  say,  is  not  an  English 
expression  at  all.  Just  below  (128),  the  sim- 
ple sentiment  of  the  chorus,  *  may  I  grow  old, 
if  not  in  regal  state,  at  least  in  security,'  is 
altered  to  mean  'may  it  be  my  lot  to  live 
steadily  on  to  old  age  in  a  condition  below 
greatness.' 

Again,  in  v.  161,  where  the  chorus  argues 
with  Medea  about  the  folly  of  her  too  strong 
attachment  to  the  bed  of  a  faithless  husband 
being  the  cause  of  her  death  (and  Mr.  Verrall 
seems  to  forget  that  her  amorous  temper  was 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  Medea,  whom  the 
Roman  poets  therefore  called  seguax)^  he  reads 
dnXdrov  for  dnXijdroVy  and  translates,  '  what 
is  this  desire  for  that  awful  lying-place,'  i.e.  the 
place  of  death.  In  v.  194,  music  is  appropri- 
ately called  '  a  pleasure  of  life  through  the  sense 
of  hearing.'  What  can  be  simpler?  What  is 
gained  by  the  odd  and  unnatural  rendering, 
'delightful  sounds  of  wealth'?  And  is  such 
a  phrase  as  sounds  of  toeaUh  English  at  all? 

In  V.  228,  Mr.  Verrall's  reading  and  render- 
ing, iy  tp  yap  fjv  fxoi  jcdvra  ytyroodxetv 
xaidSiy  '  for  one,  whom  to  judge  aright  was 
everything  to  me,' is  not  even  ^ood  Greek; 
the  poet  would  certainly  have  written,  had  he 
meant  this,  or  ukv  ydp  rfy  not  ndrzay  &c. 
A  more  serious  mistake  occurs  just  below, 
where  Xafielv  ydi  ov  (the  accent  should  have 
been  ov),  altered  from  xaxov  ydp  rod*  er*, 
would  liave  been  XafieTv  ydp  fiij,  if  even  this 
could  have  been  said  for  to  ydp  uv  Xafielr, 
But  the  repetition  of  Xafietr  is  utterly  unlike 
the  style  of  tragedy.  We  may  here  add  that 
Mr.  Verrall  does  not  seem  to  know  the  common 
meaning  of  IxidelVf  'to  live  to  see;'  and  he 
wrongly  renders  iitiSetr  evSat^ovai,  *to 
have  sight  of  your  prosperity ' — a  poor  render- 
ing at  best. 

In  V.  240,  oTfx>xpV^^Tca  ^vvevr^rp  could 
not  possibly  mean,  '  wherewith  she  may  best 
manage  a  husband.'  It  nmst  mean,  and  evi- 
dently does  mean,  'whom  she  will  have  to 
put  up  with  (live  with)  as  a  husband.'  In 
206  a  wrong  sense  is  nven  to  dpytaiy  ^  un- 
profitableness.' The  allusion  clearly  is  to  the 
retirement  and  '  do-nothingness '  of  a  literary 
life — a  hit,  probably  at  the  philosophers.  The 
whole  passage  is  oddly  and  quaintly  rendered. 
Mr.  Verrall  is  so  intent  on  something  new  and 
far-fetched  that  he  neglects  rd  icdp  7to6ly, 
what  is  simple  and  obvious.  Such  fictitious 
forms  as  dvrtdoTo  (789),  «v w/i^arov  (1184), 
iXditrero  (1194),  have  little  chance  of  being 
accepted  by  succeeding  editors. 

Thus  Tn  V.  892,  ^vu(popd  d^TJxct^o^is  *a 
fate  (exile)  which  offers  no  resource.'  Why 
should  we  read  dtirfxctrovy  and  construe  '  if, 
when  my  fortune  exiles  me,  I  am  without  a 


plan '  ?  Why,  in  v.  898,  is  the  easy  and  lite- 
ral meaning,  'not  one  of  them  shall  cause 
grief  to  my  heart  without  suffering  for  it,*  X» 
be  rejected  for  such  a  version  as  '  not  one  of 
them  shall  laugh  that  have  galled  the  soul 
that  is  in  me.' 

These  and  many  similar  aberrations  from 
good  taste  and  simple  interpretation  seem  to 
us  serious  blemishes  in  a  work  which  shows 
much  care,  some  learning,  and  considerable 
originality. 

Jf.  TuUii  Ciceronis  De  OraJbors  ad  Q^vntvm 
Fratrem  Libri  Tres.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Augustus  S.  Wilkihs,  M.A, 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  victoria  University.  Liber  IL 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

The  extremely  finished  Latinity  as  well  as 
the  ^reat  literary  importance  of  this  treatise 
of  Cicero's  is  well  known,  and  Professor  Wil- 
kins  has  done  good  service  to  the  higher 
scholarship  in  preparing  this  complete  and 
carefully  annotate  edition.  The  present 
volume,  which  has  been  for  some  time  ex- 
pected, contains  neither  preface  nor  index, 
the  latter  being,  without  doubt,  reserved  for 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  contents  of  this  book  (the  second)  are 
of  great  interest.  The  conditions  under 
which  alone  a  man  can  become  an  orator  are 
discussed,  and  it  is  shown  that  learning, 
experience,  natural  endowments,  and  long 
practice  must  combine  if  success  is  ever  to  be 
attained.  Then  the  analysis  of  the  heads  of  a 
case  is  insisted  on  (chs.  24-26);  the  pro^ 
use  of  'points'  (tod),  the  power  to  excite 
emotion  in  the  iudges  and  the  audience,  the 
effect  of  the  ridiculous,  the  arrangement  of 
the  arguments  according  to  their  more  or  less 
forcible  nature,  and  lastly,  memory  considered 
as  an  art — ^these  are  the  principal  themes  of 
the  volume  now  before  us.  Professor  Wil- 
kins'  notes  are  replete  with  learning,  both 
grammatical  and  nistorical.  His  rewences 
to  Roby's  Grammar  are  frequent,  and  in  mat- 
ters of  orthography  he  shows  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  most  recent  authorities^ 
Whether  such  a  form  as  eonexum  ($  825)  is 
really  ancient,  or  due  to  the  transcriber's  habit 
of  writing  to  for  om,  may,  perhaps,  be  open 
to  doubt.  Inscriptions  of  Cicero's  age  are 
rare,  and  mostly  made  by  illiterate  persons. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  was  ever  an 
uniform  Roman  orthography,  and  the  brining 
our  Latin  texts  up  to  one  standard  of  spelling, 
though  based  on  sound  principles,  is  artiileial. 
This  volume  forms  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
similar  editions  of  parts  of  Cicero  simulta- 
neously issued  by  the  Universities  from  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Holden,  Professor  J.  B. 
Mayor,  and  Mr.  J.  8.  Reid. 
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Art.  L — ffeinrich  Heine, 


HsiKB  has  been  compared  to  Aristopbanes, 
Rabelais,  Robert  Barns,  Cervantes,  Sterne, 
Voltaire,  Swift,  Byron,  and  B^ranger.  Such 
comparifiona  are  always  more  or  less  loose ; 
'  bnt  the  very  fact  suffices  to  attest  his  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  poets  and  sati- 
rists. And  certainly  in  him  there  were 
brought  into  combination  qualities  that  are 
commonly  regarded  as  incompatible,  and, 
indeed,  absolutely  exclusive  of  each  other. 
Lyrical  sweetness,  depth  of  sentiment,  capti- 
vating grace,  and  piercing  subtlety  of  expres- 
sion, passionate  yearning  after  lofty  ideals, 
together  with  deliberate  coarseness  and  the 
most  profound  scorn  and  irony — an  irony 
that  literally  seemed  to  run  riot  in  throwing 
ridicule  over  the  very  beauty  that  he  had 
but  a  moment  before  brought  into  being. 
If  he  had  not  been  called  the  'Julian  of 
Poetry,'  he  might,  from  one  point  of  view, 
have  been  named  its  Penelope,  like  her  un- 
doing by  night  the  web  he  had  woven  by 
day,  and  in  the  interest  also,  as  he  regarded 
it,  of  some  distant  good,  some  ethereal  and 
scarcely-realizable  presence,  to  which  in  his 
own  heart  of  hearts  he  did  secret  worship. 
With  Bums,  indeed,  he  has  as  little  in 
common  as  two  great  lyrical  poets  could 
have.  Bums's  coarseness  is  often  great; 
but  he  indulges  in  no  hints,  no  innuendoes ; 
it  is  a  dash  and  done  with ;  he  soon  repents 
himself  of  the  coarse  word,  and  exhibits  a 
quick  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  to  which 
Heine  too  often  seems  a  stranger ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand.  Bums  had  a  dramatic  width 
and  healthy  comprehensiveness  such  as  we 
find  little  trace  of  in  Heine,  whose  dramatic 
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attempts  were  of  the  very  thinnest  texture 
and  on  the  stage  proved  total  failures.  The 
natural  naivete  of  Bums  would  have  sup- 
ported him  where  Heine  would  have  failed. 
We  have  seen  it  pointed  out  that,  whereas 
Bums  could  not  escape  the  revolutionary 
spirit  that  was  in  the  air,  he  was  no  cosmo- 
politan in  the  sense  that  Heine  was,  thus 
indicating  in  Heine  a  lack  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment and  of  simple  unmixed  moH/s.  But 
this  is  not  so  discriminating  as  it  seems. 
Heine  was  only  a  cosmopolitan  in  a  most 
modified  sense.  He  affected  to  be  more 
the  scomer  and  man  of  the  world  than  he 
really  was.  An  indifEerentist  he  never  could 
be.  His  keen  and  absorbing  interest  in  all 
human  affairs  is  felt  even  when  he  is  most 
intent  on  ironical  expression.  He  points  a 
lest— sometimes  what  seems,  indeed,  a  bitter 
lest — only  that  he  may  hide  a  tear.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  ideal  of  love  '  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy;'  but  this  we  cannot  help 
regarding  either  as  the  result  of  lack  of 
insight  or  as  a  libel.  If  his  ideal  was  not  of 
the  nighest  or  purest,  it  was  of  a  most  mixed 
and  complicated  strain,  not  to  be  dismissed 
by  one  general  term  tacked  to  it  The 
imaffe,  if  it  had  feet  of  clay,  had  also  the 
forehead  of  beaten  gold  and  the  breast  of 
silver,  set  with  gems  that  glittered  like  the 
breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 

Let  it  be  at  once  admitted  in  candour  that 
Heine  too  often  indulges  in  underhand  sug- 
gestion, and  delights  in  sudden  surprises. 
In  this  he  compares  unfavourably  with 
Bums,  and  a  little  resembles  Rabelais. 
Heine,  in  spite  of  his  music  and  his  artifice, 
is  tensely  personal  in  his  utterances ;  the 
supreme  dramatic  element  which  entered  so 
largely  into  Burns's  poetry,  givine  that  uni- 
venality  of  reference  in  which  the  merely 
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personal  is  merged  and  lost,  has  little  or  no 
play  in  Heine's.*  His  scorn  and  his  bitter 
irony  are  often  only  a  thin  veil  thrown  oyer 
the  intensely  personal  outline  of  his  utter- 
ances, which  are  oftentimes,  indeed,  tender 
to  the  point  of  touching  those  feelings  that 
are  generally  touched  only  by  the  remem- 
"brance  of  personal  loss.  He  who  seems  to 
have  embodied  in  his  art  and  practice  the 
trick  of  the  persifleury  in  his  inmost  heart 
hated  all  persiflage  and  empty  pretension ; 
he  did  all  honour  to  simplicity  and  honest 
instincts,  and  had,  in  fact,  a  profound  faith 
in  the  supremacy  of  simple  goodness.  The 
anecdote  which  is  told  by  Lady  Duff  Gor- 
don of  her  visit  to  Heine  in  the  bedrid  years, 
how  when  he  had  got  the  frank  confession 
that  the  '  little  Lucy,'  as  a  married  woman, 
was  perfectly  happy,  said,  *  Thank  God  1 ' 
and  then  added,  with  mournful  reflective- 
ness, that  the  unhappiness  of  French  women 
was  their  want  of  simplicity  and  lack  of 
heart,  more  effectually  expressed  the  man 
than  many  of  the  clever-cut  epigrams  so 
often  quoted  generally  do.  He  would  f Ain 
escape  from  the  accusation  of  *  hanging  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at ; ' 
but^  after  all,  he  unveils  much  of  his  heart 
to  u&  We  have  read  in  Scandinavian  fable 
that  one  of  the  Fates  spun  a  thread  so  fine 
as  to  be  invisible,  but  that  it  sufficed  to 
enchain  her  for  ever  to  the  spot  where  she 
■at  Even  so  it  was  with  Heine.  Let  him 
travel  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest,  let 
him  seek  excitement  on  the  Boulevards  of 
Paris,  or  in  Lawrence's  oyster-cellar  at  Ham- 
burg, it  is  still  the  same — he  cannot  yield 
himself  to  outward  influences,  or  take  their 
colour ;  he  is  chained  to  an  old  self  and  to 
hia  own  past,  and  all  exercises  of  the  mind 
are  tributary  to  this.  The  aspect  of  variety 
in  Heine's  writings  is  to  a  great  extent 
external  or  accidental,  their  unity  flows 
directly  from  hfs  egotism— -or  what  is,  from 
our  point  of  view,  his  egotism — ^his  habit  of 
confessing  himself  even  when  he  attempts 
to  be  most  dramatic,  most  outward,  or  to 
aim  merely  at  recording  what  he  has  wit- 
nessed. The  constant  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  utterance  that  is  most  natural  to 
him  is  what  the  humour  of  his  writings 
often  really  arises  from.  He  would  else 
have  been  a  sentimentalist  pure  and  simple. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  discrepancies 
and  contradictions  in  his  wayward  life,  there 
is  thus  a  unity  to  be  traced  in  it.  Often 
when  he  appears  most  wild  and  reckless, 
and  indulges  freely  in  the  coarsest  byplay 


*  Even  Adolpbe  Btrodtmann  has  plainly  to 
admit  the  unanunatic  character  of  Heme's 
tragedies  (Life,  p.  872). 


and  irreverent-looking  freaks,  he  is  only 
aiming  consciously  to  conceal  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  convictions,  his  honest  enthusi- 
asms, his  undying  regard  for  heroism  and 
faithfulness.  Thus  Heine  is  strictly  not  one 
man,  but  two.  Says  a  disting^hed  French 
critic — 

Never  was  a  nature  composed  of  elements 
more  contrasted  than  that  of  Henri  Heine. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  gay  and  sorrowf ol, 
sceptical  and  believing,  tender  and  cniel, 
sentimental  and  satirical,  classical  and  roman- 
tic, German  and  French,  delicate  and  cynical, 
enthusiastic  and  full  of  cold  blood;  he  had 
everything  except  ennui.  To  the  plastic 
Greek  the  most  pure  he  joined  the  modem 
sense  the  most  exquisite ;  he  was  truly  Eupho- 
rion,  the  child  of  Faust  and  the  beautiful 
Helen. 

But  it  might  well  have  been  more  express^ 
ly  shown  by  this  critic  that  the  least  attrac- 
tive side  was  also  the  least  real  side ;  and 
that  by  the  most  attractive  one  the  man 
Heine  was  best  expressed. 

In  another  good  authority  we  read — 

The  contrasts,  the  inconsistencies,  the  in- 
congruities, which  provoke  and  exercise  the 
faculty  of  humour,  are  really  invisible  to  most 
persons,  or,  when  perceived,  arouse  a  totally 
distinct  order  of  ideas  and  aasodationa.  It 
must  seem  to  them  at  best  a  mischievous 
inclination  to  find  a  source  of  mirth  in  the 
sufferings,  and  struggles,  and  troubles  of 
others;  and  when  thenumourist  extends  this 
practice  to  himself,  and  discovers  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  his  own  weaknesses  and 
miseries,  introvertine  the  very  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  ne  not  only  checks  the 
sympathy  he  might  otherwise  have  won,  bat 
his  very  coura^  is  interpreted  into  an  un- 
natural audacity,  alike  defiant  of  the  will 
of  Heaven  and  of  the  aid  of  man. 

Heine  himself  has  spoken  of  the  world's 
heart  in  his  time  as  being  cleft  in  twain,  and 
urges  that  as  the  poet  is  central  to  his  world 
he  must  through  pain  and  sorrow  represent 
and  interpret  such  division.  Thus  he  josti- 
fies  the  rupture  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real  in  his  own  case  as  in  that  of  Byron,  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  the  '  only  man  to  whom 
he  felt  himself  related.'  But  Heine,  while 
in  some  superficial  traits  he  resembles  Byron, 
differs  from  Byron  in  yet  more  essential 
ones.  Though  in  him  the  heart  seemed  to 
be  cleft  in  twain,  and  though,  as  with  Byron, 
imagination  never  became  so  supreme  as  to 
compel  them  into  union,  Heine  derives  a 
unity  from  a  moral  ideal,  which  never  in  the 
same  degree  asserted  itself  in  Byron,  and 
the  absence  of  which  was  the  main  cause  of 
Byron's  restless  forcefnlness,  the  tornado- 
like  intensity  of  his  genius,  the  lack  of  re* 
pose  and  mellow  grace.    Byron  often  seems 
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to  insult  the  honest  natural  instincts,  while 
Heine  never,  at  least  of  set  purpose,  does 
so.  It  has  been  said  that  Heine  was 
<  deficient  in  mental  chastity/  but  this  we 
think  is  unjustified  and  much  overcharged, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  wrong-headed.  It  is 
truer  of  Bjron ;  of  Heine  it  can  always  be 
said,  in  the  apt  words  of  Bums,  that  he  still 
kept '  something  to  himsel^ '  to  be  reckoned 
on  the  side  of  goodness ;  and  however  ironi- 
cal his  words,  you  feel  that  if  he  could  not 
have  done  a  good  action  the  moment  after, 
he  would  at  least  have  fully  sympathized 
with  one.  And  in  saying  this,  much  is 
claimed  for  Heine,  who  never  sought  to  pose 
as  a  hero.  So  we  see  that  what  imagination 
in  strictness  could  not  do  for  Heine,  partly 
it  may  be  because,  as  he  says,  his  heart  was 
cleft  in  twain,  a  certain  reserve  of  moral 
enthusiasm  in  so  far  effected,  although  we 
fear  that  this  statement  may  at  first  sight 
seem  the  sheerest  paradox.  Though  no 
ideal  of  the  mind  so  subdued  vagrant  im- 
pulse as  to  withdraw  him  for  a  time  even 
from  the  contradictions  that  emerged  on 
contact  with  the  world  of  fact  and  sense, 
engendering  a  torturing  consciousness  of 
imperfection  and  failure — a  kind  of  momen- 
tary pessimism  that  happily  never  wholly 
prevailed — ^he  bowed  before  the  heroic  types 
that  efficiently  witnessed  for  an  ideal  of  con- 
duct He  was  ever — ^bv  sympathy  at  all 
events — on  the  side  of  the  martyrs :  this  it 
was  that  re-converted  him,  as  we  may  say, 
to  his  own  Judaism  in  spite  of  his  early 
revolt  against  it,  and  of  the  strong  strain  of 
Hellenism  which  he  acknowledged  in  his 
nature ;  that  converted  him  to  (Siristianity 
in  so  far  as  that  Jesus  was  recognized  as  the 
supreme  of  martyrs.  When  he  writes  as 
follows  we  need  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  for, 
in  spite  of  mere  appearances,  an  earnest  note 
is  to  be  detected  in  all  his  writings  under- 
neath the  witty  and  satirical  glosses  that 
play  so  brilliantly  and  fitfully  over  them,  and 
this  note  grew  in  strength  as  his  experience 
deepened,  till  at  length  it  received  confir- 
mation by  the  terrible  sufferings  of  those 
seven  years  on  Hhe  mattress-grave' — 

Christ  is  the  Gh>d  whom  I  love  best,  because, 
though  He  is  the  bom  Dauphin  of  Heaven, 
He  has  democratic  sympathies,  and  has  no 
delight  in  courtly  ceremonies ;  because  He  is 
a  modest  God  of  the  people,  and  not  of  an 
aristocracy  of  crop-headed  theologians,  pea- 
sants, and  fantastic  warriors.  .  .  .  Only  when 
religions  have  still  to  struggle  against  ene- 
mies—much more  When  they  are  persecuted 
than  when  they  persecute — are  they  glori- 
ous and  worthy  of  reverence;  <mly  then  do 
we  find  enthtuiasmj  9aer\fiee^  martyre^  aryd  tri- 
umphal  palms.  How  beautiful,  how  lovely, 
how  full  of  mysterious  sweetness  was  the 


Christianity  of  the  first  centuries,  when  it 
still  resembled  its  Divine  Founder  in  the 
heroism  of  its  sufferings ! 

And  again,  with  regard  to  Judaism,  we 
must  justify  our  remark  by  two  short  criti- 
cisms— 

Although  a  Hellenist  at  heart,  I  have  de- 
rived trae  edification  from  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  entertainment.  What  a  book  it  is  1  Vast 
as  the  universe,  it  strikes  its  roots  into  the 
very  depths  of  furcation,  and  towers  aloft  into 
the  mysterious  blue  of  heaven.  Sunrise  and 
sunset,  promise  and  fulfilment,  birth  and  death 
alike— the  complete  drama  of  humanity  is 
in  this  book.  It  is  the  Book  of  Books — Bdh 
lia.  Well  mi^ht  the  Jews  console  themselves 
for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  sacred  jewels  of 
the  high  priest,  and  the  ^Iden  vases  of  Solo- 
mon. Such  a  loss  is  tnfiing  compared  with 
what  the  loss  of  the  Bible  had  been — the  in- 
destructible treasure  which  they  saved.  Mo- 
hammed, if  I  err  not,  called  the  Jews  'the 
People  of  the  Book*  —  a  name  which  still 
clings  to  them  in  the  East,  and  is  of  profound- 
est  significance.  A  book  is  their  fatherland, 
their  possession,  their  ruler,  their  happiness, 
and  also  their  misfortune.  Within  the  fenced 
enclosure  of  this  book  they  live,  and  there  ex- 
ercise their  inalienable  right  of  citizenship; 
from  this  sacred  domain  they  cannot  be 
driven,  nor  made  to  suffer  contumely  within 
it.  Here  they  are  alike  strong  and  admirable. 
Absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  this  book,  they 
give  slight  heed  to  the  changes  that  occur 
around  them  in  the  actual  world.  Nations 
rise  and  fall.  States  fiourish  and  pass  away, 
and  the  storms  of  revolution  sweep  over  the 
earth,  but,  prostrate  over  their  book,  they  take 
no  note  of  the  wild  chase  of  time  in  its  mad 
career  above  their  heads!  The  Prophet  of 
the  Orient  called  them  'the  People  of  the 
Book,'  and  Hegel,  the  Prophet  of  the  Occi- 
dent, has  designated  them  '  the  People  of  the 
Spirit.'  Even  in  their  remotest  times,-  as  the 
Pentateuch  proves,  the  Jews  manifested  their 
liking  for  the  abstract;  and  their  whole  re- 
ligrion  is  nothing  but  an  incessant  dialectic. 
By  it  matter  is  separated  from  spirit ;  the  ab- 
solute being  acknowledged  only  in  the  form 
of  the  Spirit.  How,  indeed,  were  they  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  such  terrible  isolation  in 
most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who,  de- 
voted to  the  joyous  worship  of  nature,  could 
only  comprehend  the  spirit  m  the  phenomena 
of  matter,  in  forms  and  symbols  I  What  an 
awful  contrast  did  they  present  to  the  many- 
coloured  hieroglyphic  idolatries  of  Egypt,  of 
PhcBnicia,  of  the  pleasure  temples  of  Astarte, 
of  that  beautiful  sinner,  voluptuous  and  per- 
fumed Babylon,  and  even  to  Greece,  the  radi- 
ant home  of  art  I  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
spectacle  to  see  how  the  'People  of  the 
Spirit'  slowly  but  surely  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  influence  of  matter  till  they 
even  become  wholly  spiritualized.  Moses,  as 
it  were,  furnished  material  bulwarks  for  the 
Spirit  against  the  encroachments  of  the  lux- 
ury of  neighbouring  peoples.    Round  about 
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the  field  in  which  he  had  sown  the  seed  of  the 
Spirit  he  planted,  as  it  were,  a  protecting 
hedge,  in  the  shape  of  the  infiexible  ceremo- 
nial law  and  an  egotistical  nationality.  But 
when  the  plant — ^the  Holy  Spirit — ^had  once 
deeply  struck  its  roots,  and  had  sprung  up  to 
a  heaven-reachinff  height,  so  that  it  could 
never  be  uprooted,  then  came  Jesus  Christ, 
who  tore  down  the  barrier  of  the  ceremonial 
law  that  henceforth  had  no  useful  purpose  to 
serve,  and  even  pronounced  the  doom  of  Jew- 
ish nationalism.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth 
He  summoned  to  their  heritage  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  had  aforetime  been  the 
exclusive  possession  of  a  chosen  people.  On 
the  whole  of  humanity  He  bestowed  the  citi- 
zenship of  Israel. 

And  again — 

Hitherto  I  had  not  particularly  admired  the 
character  of  Moses,  perhaps  because  the  Hel- 
lenic spirit  was  so  stronff  in  me.  I  could  not 
forgive  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  for  his  hatred 
of  ul  that  constitutes  art.  I  failed  to  under- 
stand that,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  art, 
Moses  was  himself  a  great  artist.  Only  this 
artistic  spirit  with  him,  as  with  his  Egyptian 
countrymen,  was  applied  to  the  colossal  and 
the  imperishable.  But  he  did  not,  like  the 
Effyptians*  construct  his  works  of  art  from 
bricks  and  granite.  He  built  human  pyra- 
mids and  carved  out  human  obelisks.  He 
took  a  poor  shepherd  tribe  and  out  of  it  cre- 
ated a  nation  wnich  should  defy  centuries;  a 
great,  an  immortal,  a  consecrated  race,  a  Ood- 
xearing  people,  who  should  be  as  a  model  to 
All  other  nations :  he  created  Israel. 

I  have  never  heretofore  spoken  with  proper 
reverence  either  of  the  artist  or  of  his  work, 
the  Jews;  and  this  for  the  same  reason,  my 
Hellenic  temperament.  Since  then  mv  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  Hellas  has  declined.  I  see 
now  that  the  Greeks  were  but  beautiful  youths, 
while  the  Jews  were  always  men — strong,  un- 
•ubduable  men — not  only  in  the  pas^  but 
oven  to  this  day,  and  in  spite  of  eis^teen  Ions 
centuries  of  persecution  and  suffering.  1 
have  now  learned  to  appreciate  them  Mtter; 
and,  were  it  not  that  in  a  champion  of  the 
revolution  and  its  democratic  prindplea  all 
pride  of  ancestry  is  a  sillv  inconsistency,  the 
writer  of  these  pages  would  acknowledge  his 

Sride  that  his  ancestors  belonged  to  the  noble 
ouae  of  Israel;  that  he  is  a  descendant  of 
thoee  martyrs  who  gave  to  the  world  a  God 
and  a  system  of  morality,  and  who  have 
bravely  fought  and  bled  on  all  the  battle- 
fields of  thought. 

I,  who  aforetime  was  wont  to  cite  Homer, 
now  quote  from  the  Bible,  like  Uncle  Tom. 
In  truth,  I  owe  much  to  it.  Religious  feeline 
was  once  more  awakened  in  me  by  it;  ana 
this  new  birth  of  religious  emotion  sufllces 
for  the  poet,  who  far  more  easily  than  other 
mortals  can  dispense  with  positive  religioua 
dogmas. 

When,  therefore,  Heine  is  found  writing 
10  snoh  a  style  as  this :  '  Talk  not  to  me  of 
the  old  Jewish  religion;    such  a  faith  I 


would  not  wish  for  my  worst  enemy.  From 
it  one  derives  nothing  but  contumely  and 
shame :  indeed,  I  must  tell  you  it  is  not  a 
religion  but  a  misfortune,'  we  must  qualify 
it  bv  recollection  of  such  passages  as  those 
we  have  just  presented.  It  was  the  exter- 
nal, the  rabbinic  aspect  of  Judaism  that  he 
condemned  and.was  wroth  against,  not  the 
pure  MosaiBm  wnich  he  so  praised  and  re- 
vered Moses  Mendelssohn  for  once  more 
exhibiting  and  asserting;  and,  like  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  he  saw  in  the  high  morality 
and  sacrifice  of  the  Christian  religion  the 
full  fiower  of  the  Judaic.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, do  a  very  serious  injustice  to  Heine  if 
we  do  not  discriminate  between  the  ahafts 
he  shot  at  the  trivialities  of  commentators 
and  Talmudists,  and  the  reverence  that  he 
paid  to  the  prophets  and  martyrs.  In  the 
whole  range  of  his  writings  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  sneer  at  the  '  Holy  of  Holiea^* 
As  we  learn  that  in  the  sea  there  is  a  depth 
that  remains  untroubled  while  the  waves 
roll  and  toss  restlessly  over  the  surface,  so 
in  Heine,  who,  indeea,  often  compared  bis 
spirit  to  a  sea,  which  he  declared  that  he  loved 
as  his  own  soul — and  no  cowardly  mean  man 
could  have  said  that — ^there  is  a  depth  of 
sincerity,  a  fixed  delight  in  a  simple  ideal, 
which  we  seek  for  in  vain  in  some  of  thoee 
who  are  the  most  expert  imitators  of  his 
mannei 


My  heart  like  to  the  ocean 
Hath  storm  and  ebb  and  flow; 
And  many  a  lovely  pearl 
Lurks  in  its  depUis  below,* 

is  more  strictiy  and  really  tme  of 
than  has  yet  been  effectively  enoogh  point- 
ed out 

And,  as  characteristically  exhibiting  the 
hold  which  this  idea  of  likeness  between 
sonl  and  the  sea  had  on  him,  we  find 
at  least  twice  reinforcing  his  thought  by 
quoting  the  following  from  W.  MtlUer^ 

Eine  schOne  Welt  ist  da  versunken, 
Ihre  Trimmer  bleiben  unten  stehn, 
Lassen  sich  als  goldne  EUmmelsfunkea 
Oft  im  Spiegel  meiner  Triume  sehn, 

with  the  remark, '  Die  geschichte  ist  wahr ; 
denn  das  Meer  ist  meine  Seele.* 

Besides,  the  image  constanUy  recurs  in 
hU^Oedichte.' 

O,  dass  ich  wir*  das  wUde  Meer, 
Und  dass  die  Felsen  drUber  her, 


*  We  must  in  Justice  to  Heine  quote  hers  the 
German  of  the  Ao\ 


Mein  Hen  gleicht  sana  dem  Meera, 
Hat  Bturm  und  Ebb'  und  Fluth, 
Und  numche  schOne  Perle 
In  seiner  Tlef e  niht 
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we  find  him  saying  in  the  little  prose  note 
*  Ramsgate,'  in  his  ^  Nachlass.' 

Of  every  book  that  Heine  wrote  might 
well  be  said  what  he  said  specially  of  one 
book — 

All  the  flames  are  now  eztineuished, 
And  my  heart  is  dull  and  cold. 
And  this  booklet,  like  an  urn, 
The  ashes  of  my  love  doth  hold.* 

Moses  Mendelssohn  confessed  that  he 
conld  not  satisfactorily  study  history,  be- 
caose  history  always  with  him  resolved  itself 
into  a  record  of  the  sufferings  of  his  race. 
Till  within  the  last  half  century  the  Jew  was 
without  a  country  everywhere ;  he  was  with- 
out a  country  in  Germany  up  till  a  later  date ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  leaders  in 
the  Judenhetze  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
undo  what  a  generous  stetesmanship  has 
aimed  at  giving  to  the  Jews — a  country. 
No  wonder  that  the  modem  Jews  are  little 
of  hero-worshippers:  history  to  them  is  a 
record  of  actual  or  vicarious  humiliations. 
How  much  praise,  then,  is  due  to  Heine, 
who  by  generous  instinct  found  his  heroes 
amongst  men  of  varied  types,  and  was  from 
first  to  last  a  faithful  upholder  of  their  claims. 
Though  Heine  has  for  years  been  well  known 
in  England  as  a  lyrico-satirical  poet,  as  the 
writer  of  clever  satires,  and  faint' reflections 
of  his  savage  Attacks  on  England  and  Eng- 
lish institutions  have  been  yielded  by  review 
articles  and  by  persistent  newspaper  quota- 
tions, and  a  slight  taste  afforded  of  the  rail- 
lery of  his  asides — ^the  cat-like  purring  over 
his  prey  before  he  finally  unsheaths  the  claw 
upon  it,  with  which  he  enlivened  his  criti- 
cisms and  also  bis  descriptions  of  men  and 
things — yet  in  his  more  genuine  and  serious 
aspect  he  has  hardly  been  adequately  pre- 
sented or  interpreted.  Mr.  J.  Snodgrass,  in 
his  *Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos  from  the 
Writings  of  Heinrich  Heine,'  has  done  a 
great  service  in  this  respect,  presenting  as  it 
were  a  full-length  miniature  of  the  man, 
clear  and  effective,  wherein  his  characteristic 
expression  is  faithfully  caught,  and  where, 
if  we  look  carefully,  we  can  see  him  as  he 
really  was,  for  he  is  made  to  paint  his  own 

Portrait.  The  one  thing  that  remains  for 
[r.  Snodgrass  now  to  do  is  to  translate  some 
of  the  more  serious  works  complete,  and  put 
as  an  offset  to  it  the '  Rabbi  von  Bacharach,' 


*  Sag,  wo  ist  dein  schOnes  Liebchen 
Dass  du  einst  so  scbOn  besungen, 
Als  die  zaubermflcht'gen  Flammen 
Wunderbar  dein  Herz  durchdrungen? 

Jene  Flammen  sind  erloschen, 
Und  mein  Herz  ist  kalt  und  trtlbe, 
Und  dies  BUchlein  ist  die  Urne 
Mit  der  Asche  meiner  Liebe. 


to  show  Heine's  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  race.*  The  bulk  of  this  article 
was  in  existence  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Snodgrass's  volume ;  but  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  making  this  reference  to  it,  and 
also  in  selecting  one  or  two  passages  by  way 
of  illustration  from  his  versions.  Luckily 
Heine's  writings  themselves  speak  abund- 
antly for  this  side  of  his  activity  and  influ- 
ence; and  thejb  need  only  to  be  worthily 
brought  into  view  to  fulfil  completely  the 
purpose  we  now  have  at  heart  in  relation  to 
him. 

Who  has  ever  written  with  more  stem 
and  sterling  enthusiasm  than  Heine  has 
written  of  Luther,  of  Spinoza,  of  Leasing, 
of  Herder,  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  of 
many  others  of  like  spirit  ?  As  he  was  ever 
reverent  in  his  references  to  the  Bible,  while 
ridiculing  the  conceits  of  Talmudists  and 
commentators,  so  he  never  failed  in  his 
loyalty  to  such  men.  It  is  not  in  the  way  of 
the  sneerer  or  mere  mocker  to  magnify  the  ^ 
heroic  anywhere,  or  to  acknowledge  spon- 
taneously the  presence  of  greater  men.  Hia 
delight  is  to  bring  all  down  to  a  dead  level 
of  his  own  height.  But  Heine  did  not  stint 
his  confessions  in  this  kind.  Writing  from 
Berlin  in  1822,  we  find  him  saying  that 
'  when  he  stands  under  the  famous  lindens, 
he  feels  overcome  with  solemn  awe  as  he 
thinks  that  on  this  spot  Lessing  may  have 
stood;'  and  from  this  sentiment  he  never 
wavered.  Throughout  his  writings  to  the 
last  there  are  sprinkled  apostrophes  in  the 
same  spirit,  like  little  green  oases  in  the 
desert  of  his  sarcasm  and  scom.  His  dislike 
of  affectation  and  the  pretence  of  stoicism 
only  skin-deep  must  be  held  to  have  in  great 
part  directed  his  peculiar  attitude  towarda 
Goethe — an  attitude  of  very  remarkable 
character — generally  in  more  elevated  mo- 
menta, doubtful,  qualifying,  unenthusiastic* 
PrimA  facie  one  would  have  expected  Heine, 
with  his  strong  strain  of  Hellenism,  to  have 
been  enthusiastic  over  the  artistic  spirit,  the 
conscious  self-restraint,  the  Greek  calm,  as  it 
has  been  called,  of  Goethe,  and  with  their 
manifestations  in  his  poetry.  Yet,  utterly 
to  the  surprise  of  those  who  refuse  to  see  in 
Heine  anything  of  eamestness  or  of  moral 
purpose,  it  was  precisely  here  that  he  was 
most  severe  upon  the  German  Apollo.  This 
is  the  main  element  leading  him  to  say  that, 
in  spite  of  Goethe's  polish,  his  power,  his 
rare  address,  and  his  piquant  charm,  poste- 


*  This  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  done  since  the 
above  was  written,  having  published  through 
Messrs.  TrQbner  and  Co.  a  translation  of  'Zur 
Qeschichte  der  Religion  und  Philosophie  in 
Deutschland.' 
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rity  would  allow  to  Goethe  only  a  middle- 
sized  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Poetry.  Heine 
began,  in  fact,  to  criticise  Goethe  from  the 
moral  side,  and  not  from  the  artistic  one, 
and  his  canons  at  once  discerned  flaws. 
Goethe's  artistic  sensibility — over-stimulated 
as  it  was,  at  all  events  in  the  latter  half  of 
his  life — did  little  more  than  impart  a  cold 
and  wintry  light  to  the  frigid  and  semi- 
fantastic  forms  of  studied  self-restraint ;  and 
the  process  was  not  satisfactory  to  Heine : 
he  loved  to  feel  the  veins  on  the  hand  that 
he  grasped,  imparting  warmth  and  a  sense 
of  neighbourhood  and  comradeship;  he 
craved  always  to  feel  a  man  behind  the  book, 
without  which  the  book  was  but  a  book ; 
and  this  he  found  in  men  who  were  far  less 
powerful  in  intellect  and  less  of  artists  than 
Goethe,  and  he  always  honestly  avowed  the 
conviction.  It  is  very  significant  that  while 
he  speaks  coldly  of  Kant,  and  often  ridicules 
— wildly  ridicules — Hegel,  he  is  profoundly 
respectful  to  Fichte,  while  severely  criticising 
his  philosophy  and  some  of  its  results,  which 
proves  that  his  praise  was  no  empty  compli- 
ment— 

Among  the  followers  of  Kant  (he  writes) 
Fichte  was  from  the  first  pre-eminent.  I 
almost  despair  of  being  able  to  give  a  true 
conception  of  this  man.  In  the  case  of  Kant 
we  had  only  a  book  to  contemplate ;  but  in 
this  case,  besides  the  book,  we  have  a  man  to 
consider.  In  this  man,  conviction  and  inten- 
tion are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  in  this 
imposing  unity  have  they  operated  on  the 
after-world. 

And  thus  it  was  also  in  his  writings  gene- 
rally in  regard  to  matters  less  specific  and 
commanding.  His  irony,  his  cruel  satire 
were  only  the  offsets  to  his  tenderness,  his 
love  of  sincere  and  unaffected  worth.  While 
he  laughs  at  German  princes,  and  politicians, 
and  'patriots,'  throwing  innuendo  at  them 
like  vitriol,  with  what  fine  appreciation  he 
pictures  the  rural  pastors  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  who  had  done  what  were  but 
common  kindnesses  and  courtesies  to  him 
when  he  travelled  here  and  there  as  a 
student  In  the  midst  of  his  most  sardonic 
mockery  we  come  ever  on  touches  which 
show  how  deep  below  it  flowed  a  stream  of 
tenderness,  as  the  waters  continue  to  flow 
under  the  ice  that  the  skaters  cut  eights 
upon.  When  he  speaks  thus,  for  example, 
of  the  Margarite  in  Scheffer's  Faust  and 
Margarite,  we  recognize  the  touch  of  truth — 

There  is  something  about  her  so  honest,  so 
trust-inspiring.  .  .  .  She  is  a  true  German 
maiden ;  and  when  we  look  into  her  dreamy, 
Tiolet-blue  eyes,  our  thoughts  fly  back  to 
Germany,  to  the  fragrant  linden  trees:  we 
hear  again  the  faint  echo  of  German  ballads 


in  our  hearts;  German  landscapes  flit  before 
our  eyes;  we  think  of  Holtz's  poems;  of  the 
stone  statue  of  Roland  in  front  of  the  old 
town-hall;  of  the  old  parson  and  his  rosy- 
cheeked  niece;  of  the  forester^s  hut,  with  its 
antler-covered  walls;  of  grandmothers'  ghost 
stories;  of  the  faithful  night  watchmen;  of 
friendship,  of  love,  and  all  rich,  pleasant, 
simple  things.  Truly  Scheffer's  Gretchen  can- 
not be  described.  We  do  not  see  her  face 
merely,  but  her  whole  inner  nature.  SchelEer 
has  succeeded  in  painting  the  soul. 

If  it  had  no|  been  so,  Heine  would  have 
been  the  destructive  mocker  merely — a  still 
more  powerful  and  baleful  edition  of  Vol- 
taire. His  biographers  would  not  have  had 
to  differ  so  much  from  each  other  as  to  his 
conception  of  love  and  of  duty ;  he  himself 
would  not  have  presented  so  many  apparent 
contradictions ;  there  would  have  been  less 
cause  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  many  of 
his  apparently  earnest  confessions  on  the 
most  serious  subjects,  religious  and  other, 
and  the  editors  who  have  published  recently, 
in  the  'Deutsches  Montags-Blatt'  those  last 
strange  sad  letters  written  to  Herr  Kolb 
would  not  have  had  so  wistfully  to  ask  the 
question  whether  Heine  was  a  good  man  or 
a  bad  one.  He  might  have  been  more  con- 
sistent and  easy  to  understand,  he  would  not 
have  done  the  work  he  did — in  a  word^  he 
would  not  have  been  Heine  I  *But  since  he 
cannot  be  forgotten,  and  since,  without 
taking  him  into  account,  later  German  litera- 
ture cannot  be  understood,  it  is  worth  while 
to  try  to  get  at  the  best  that  was  in  him, 
that  some  bad  imitations  may  be  seen  for 
what  they  really  are !  No  man  would  more 
pitilessly  have  satirized  his  enemies  than 
neine  would  have  satirized  some  of  his 
professed  ultra-sceptical  imitators  at  this  day. 

Though  the  imagination  in  Heine  was  not 
suflScient  to  reconcile  head  and  heart,  and 
to  render  them  one  in  their  motions,  the 
religions  and  moral  sense  was  never  really 
divorced  from  the  poetic  aspiration.  That 
which  made  him  reverence  Luther  and  Spi- 
noza and  Lessing  and  all  kindred  spirits,  kept 
him  from  any  real  relapse  into  atheism,  be- 
cause, as  we  maintain,  a  moral  ideal  was 
necessary  to  him.  '  When  I  find  any  one 
questioning  the  existence  of  Gh>d,'  he  says, 
'I  always  reel  as  I  once  did  as  I  stood  left 
alone  for  a  moment  by  my  guide  when  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  madhouse  or  Bedlam  in 
London,  and  saw  the  leering  faces  and  heard 
the  incoherent  laughter  of  the  inmates 
there.'  It  was  the  saving  element  of  rever- 
ence— genuine  and  unaffected,  bnt  expressed 
we  may  say  in  nearly  everythiig  that  he 
wrote — which  sprang  directly  out  of  this 
union  in  him,  that  incurred  for  him  the 
wrath  of  what  he  calls  the  '  High  Church  of 
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Oerman  Infidelity' — of  Bruno  Bauer,  of 
Danmer,  and  of  Fenerbach — '  who,'  he  says, 
at  one  place,  'did  me  too  much  and  too 
littie  honour  in  entitling  me  their  brother  in 
the  spirit— of  Voltaire.'  And  we  suspect 
that  in  much  the  same  terms  would  Heine 
have  spoken  of  some  of  the  recent  deliver- 
ances of  sceptical  admirers  of  his  in  Germa- 
ny, who  have  been  only  too  eager  and  indus- 
trious to  discredit  the  sincerity  of  his  inti- 
mations in  his  last  days  of  a  return  to  a  firm 
belief  in  a  personal  God.  Such  return  we 
hold  was  a  necessity  of  the  moral  element 
that  lay  at  the  basis  of  Heine's  thought, 
however  veiled  by  flashes  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour. Indeed,  the  humour,  with  which  we 
maintain  that  Heine's  wit  was  always  allied, 
is  itself  a  proof  of  what  we  have  asserted. 
*  Wit,'  said  Heine  himself,  *  is  but  a  sneeze 
of  the  reason  ;'  and  to  have  been  '  held  for 
a  mere  wit '  he  would  not  have  taken  as  a 
compliment. 

The  sources  of  Heine's  inspiration,  on  the 
side  of  reverence  and  awe,  awakened  by  a 
sense  of  the  fatal  incongruities  and  contra- 
dictions of  life,  are  recognized  by  him  as  in- 
surgent forces  destructive  to  the  peace  and 
calm  that  are  most  favourable  to  the  artistic 
mood,  and  to  poetic  product ;  yet  to  them, 
though,  unlike  Gk>ethe,  he  feels  the  inevitable 
loss  to  him  as  an  artist,  he  must  faithfully 
pay  tribute ;  for  he  thus  gains  the  sense  of 
anity  and  wholeness  through  conduct  which 
«lse  had  been  lost  and  become  irrecoverable 
by  conscious  effort  after  it  in  mere  imagina- 
tive aspiration.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of 
his  incompleteness,  his  vagrant  and  fitful 
efforts,  he  speaks  so  directly  to  the  spirit  of 
his  time,  alike  in  its  lovely  and  its  repellent 
side ;  thus  it  is  that  his  merest  love-song  is 
charged  with  a  grace  of  piercing  fervour 
that  thrills  all  hearts,  and  that  his  prose, 
though  it  is  full  of  irony  and  sometimes  of 
perverse  innuendo,  still  sounds  the  depths  of 
modem  life.  Heine  was  an  artist  by  instinct 
«nd  inspiration,  but  he  could  forego  *  art's 
proper  dowry,'  to  fulfil  the  nobler,  -if  also 
more  arduous,  function  of  the  purifier.  If 
he  was  not,  in  the  words  of  Schiller,  '  dread- 
ful, like  Uie  son  of  Agamemnon,'  in  this 
work  of  purification,  he  atoned,  and  bitterly, 
for  his  conscious  lapses  from  the  effort  after 
the  perfection  of  conduct  that  really  formed 
his  ideal.  With  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
though  he  did  not  so  formulate  the  convic- 
tion, he  would  have  agreed  that  conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,  and  that  art  and  poetry 
sre  but  aids  thereto ;  and  further,  he  would 
have  said  that,  through  the  sacrifice  thus  im- 
plied, art  itself  is  finally  perfected.  And 
nere  we  must  quote  a  passage  from  his  pre- 
face to  the  second  volume  of  *  The  Salon,' 


in  which  again  we  are  significantly  met  by 
the  recurrent  idea  of  the  sea  and  his  soul — 

Till  far  in  the  night  I  stood  by  the  sea  and 
wept.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  those  tears. 
Acnilles  also  wept  by  the  sea,  and  the  silver- 
footed  mother  was  obliged  to  rise  up  out  of 
the  waves  to  comfort  nim.  I  also  heard  a 
voice  in  the  water,  but  it  was  not  comforting, 
though  more  stirring,  commanding,  and  world- 
wise. 

For  the  sea  knows  all;  the  stars  in  the 
night  trust  to  it  the  most  hidden  secrets  of 
the  heavens;  in  its  depths  lie,  with  fabulous 
simken  riches,  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
earth ;  on  all  coasts  it  listens  with  a  thousand 
curious  wave-ears,  and  the  rivers  that  fiow 
down  to  it  brinff  all  the  news  that  they  have 

gathered  far  imand,  and  the  prattle  of  the 
ttle  brooks  and  mountain-springs.  When 
the  sea  has  revealed  to  one  its  secrets,  and 
whispered  to  one^s  heart  the  great  world -re- 
demption word,  then  farewell,  rest !  farewell 
still  dreams  I  farewell  novels  and  comedies, 
which  I  began  so  eagerly,  but  now  must  con- 
tinue with  difficulty. 

Since  then  the  golden  angel-tints  have  dried 
upon  my  pallet,  and  there  remains  only  a  loud 
liquid  red  that  looks  like  blood,  and  with 
which  red  lions  are  painted.  Yes;  on  my 
next  book  there  will  be  a  red  lion,  which  the 
esteemed  public,  after  the  above  confessions, 
will  please  excuse. 

This  is  Heine's  half-veiled  way  of  saying 
that  his  interest  in  the  real,  his  keen  concern 
in  the  burning  questions  of  his  day,  unmade, 
and  yet  indeed  m  the  last  result  made,  him 
as  the  poet. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  Heine  declaring 
that  he  places  little  value  on  poet-fame,  and 
cares  not  whether  his  verses  be  praised  or 
decried ;  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  laurel- 
crown,  but  desires  that  a  sword  should  be 
laid  upon  his  coffin,  because  he  had  been  '  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  hu- 
manity,' we  know  at  least  what  he  meant, 
and  perceive  that  the  desire  corresponds 
with  a  vein  of  serious  aspiration  and  effort 
which,  in  some  degree,  transfigures  and  re- 
deems the  sorrowful  and  chequered  story  of 
his  life.  His  sympathies  were  right,  if  his 
acts  were  often  foolish  and  futile,  and  his 
efforts,  in  the  eye  of  practice,  failures ;  he 
cherished  his  ideals,  much  though  he  derided 
the  poetical  figures  in  which  other  men  often 
clothed  theirs,  and  not  seldom  even  fflanced 
askance  at  the  forms  in  which  he  clothed  his 
own. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which 
Heine  always  returned  on  his  own  past, 
making  everything  that  deeply  interested 
him  yield  commentary  on  his  life.  In  this 
his  imagination  finds  free  scope :  he  is  in  his 
province  when,  like  the  Romans,  he  carries 
back  tribute  to  the  capitol  from   distant 
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shores.  *  Heine,'  it  has  been  well  said, 
'  illustrated  the  subjectivity  of  his  day;  his 
love-disappointment  was  his  poetry,  his  ad- 
ventures became  famous  as  travel-pictures, 
and  in  his  collected  works  he  gave  not  only 
his  creations,  but  himself.'  * 

I  will  cite  you  (he  says,  in  one  place)  a 
passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Limburg.  This 
chronicle  is  yery  interesting  for  those  who 
desire  information  about  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  middle  ages  in  Germany.  It 
describes,  like  a  Journal  des  Modes,  the  cos- 
tumes both  of  men  and  women  as  they  came 
out  at  the  time.  It  gives  also  notices  of  the 
songs  which  were  piped  and  sung  each  year, 
and  the  first  lines  of  many  a  love-ditty  of  the 
day  are  there  preserved.  Thus,  in  speaking 
of  A.D.  1480,  it  mentions  that  in  that  year, 
through  the  whole  of  Germany,  songs  were 
piped  and  sung  sweeter  and  more  lovely  than 
all  the  measures  hitherto  known  in  German 
lands,  and  that  young  and  old — especially  the 
ladies — went  into  such  raptures  over  them, 
that  they  were  heard  to  sing  them  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  Now,  these  songs  Tthe  chroni- 
cle ffoes  on  to  say^  were  written  by  a  young 
clerk,  who  was  affected  by  leprosy,  and  who 
dwelt  in  a  secret  hermitage  apul  from  all 
the  world.  Tou  know,  dear  reader,  what  a 
frightful  malady  this  leprosy  was  in  the  mid- 
dle ages;  and  how  the  poor  creatures  who  fell 
under  this  incurable  evil  were  driven  forth 
from  all  society,  and  allowed  to  come  near  no 
human  creature.  Dead-alive  they  wandered 
forth  wrapt  up  from  head  to  foot,  the  hood 
drawn  over  the  face,  and  carrying  in  the  hand 
a  kind  of  rattle  called  the  LaBarus-clapper, 
announcing  their  presence  by  it,  so  that  every 
one  might  get  out  of  their  way  in  time.  This 
poor  clerk,  of  whose  fame  as  poet  and  song- 
ster this  Chronicle  of  Limburg  has  spoken, 
was  just  such  a  leper,  and  he  sat  desolate  in 
the  solitude  of  nis  sorrow,  while  all  Ger- 
many, joyful  and  exultant,  sang  and  piped  his 
songs. 

Many  a  time  in  the  mournful  visions  of  mv 
nights  I  think  I  see  before  me  the  poor  clerk 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Limburg,  my  brother  in 
Apollo,  and  his  sad,  suffeiinff  eyes  stare 
strangely  at  me  from  under  his  hood ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  he  seems  to  vanish,  and 
changing  throuffh  the  distance,  like  the  echo 
of  a  dream,  I  hear  the  sharp  rattle  of  the 
Laaarus-clapper. 

If  he  reads  a  great  book,  say  Don  Quixote, 
it  is  still  the  same.  The  point  of  interest  is 
the  self -reflection,  so  modem,  so  fresh,  cross- 
ing the  grotesque  yet  truly  humane  train  of 
pictures. 

Perhaps  I  too  am  but  a  Don  Quixote,  whose 
head  has  been  sadly  confused  by  the  reading 
of  all  manner  of  wonderful  books.  My  Ama- 
dis  de  Gaul  has  been  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau; 
my  Roland  or  Agramante  has  been  Mirabeau ; 
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and  too  deeply,  it  may  be,  I  have  pondered 
over  the  tales  of  the  chivalrous  deeds  of 
French  Paladins  and  Ejiights  of  the  Round 
Table  of  the  National  Convention.  But  my 
madness  and  the  idie$  Jlxeei  which  have  laid 
hold  upon  me,  through  the  reading  of  these 
books,  are  the  very  opposite  of  those  by  which 
the  great  kniffht-errant  was  afflicted.  While 
he  sought  to  aestroy  the  decayinff  chivalry,  I 
seek  to  destroy  every  yesti|^e  of  the  age  of 
chivalry.  Our  mode  of  action,  too,  proceeda 
from  very  different  views.  Don  Quixote  mia- 
took  windmills  for  giants;  I  see  in  our  pre- 
sent-day giants  nothing  but  windmills.  In 
the  leathern  wineskins  he  beheld  miffhty 
magicians ;  while  I  see  only  leathern  wineuina 
in  the  mighty  ma^cians  of  to-day.  He  fan- 
cied that  every  miserable  tavern  was  a  castle, 
every  ass-driver  a  cavalier,  and  every  barn- 
wench  a  court  lady ;  while  I  hold  castles  to  be 
only  refuges  for  rogues,  cavaliers  to  be  aaa- 
drivers,  and  court  ladies  to  be  but  barn- 
wenches.  He  mistook  puppet-shows  for  great 
state  ceremonies;  I  hold  state  ceremonies  to 
be  mere  puppet-shows;  and  yet  I  strike  home 
as  bravely  at  the  wooden  pageantry  as  did  the 
gallant  Imight.  Alas  I  such  deeds  of  heroism 
often  result  as  disastrously  for  me  as  they  did 
for  him;  and,  like  him,  l  too  have  to  suffer 
much  for  the  honour  of  my  mistress. 

So  also  we  find  it  in  hia  poems;  and  the 
more  specific  it  is  the  more  he  rises  to  thai 
simple,  unconscious  music — ^that  apparently 
careless  and  yet  most  finished  verse — which 
is  most  dutfacteristic  of  him.  It  ia  the 
same,  for  example,  in  hia  lyric — 

Bin  jQngling  liebt  eln  Mftdchen; 

and  in  that  other — 

Mein  Herz,  mein  Herz  ist  traurig; 

or  that  exquisite  piece  which  Mrs.  Browning* 
has  so  admirably  rendered — 

Mein  Kind,  wir  waren  Kinder. 

One  other  essential  point  should  be  no- 
ticed, and  not  lost  sight  of.  It  is  that  Heine, 
in  all  his  writings,  and  especially  in  those  in 
which  he  was  most  inclined  to  use  an 
oblique,  satirical,  and  what  might  seem  a 
half -sincere  style,  is  still  more  decidedly  auto* 
biographical  than  he  is  in  aome  parta  of  hia 
rofessed  'Confessions.'  To  the  initiated 
is  secret  is  easily  read  there.  Moreover^ 
Heine  passed  through  several  well-marked 
phases  of  conviction.  His  attitude  towarda 
the  highest  problems  was  by  no  meana  unaf- 
fected by  the  peculiar  experiencea  of  hia 
later  years.  The  Heine  of  the  lightly  mock- 
ing and  scornful  eariy  days,  when,  as  the  bio- 
grapher of  Felix  Mendelssohn  says,  hia 
manner  was  repulsively  listless  and  bias^ — 
when,  as  another  has  said, '  he  walked  the 
earth  with  his  hands  in  his  tronser  pockety 
whistliuff  Olympian  airs,  the  naughty  spoiled 
child  of  the  muses' — was   very  different 
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from  the  H^ine  of  Paris,  after  sobering 
trials  and  the  contact  and  strife  with  the 
friends  of  Borne,  who  in  their  reprisals 
served  up  to  him  what  caused  him  to  say 
that  'gall  was  a  bitter  drink;'  and  the 
Heine  of  those  days,  again,  was  a  different 
person  from  the  Heine  of  ^the  mattress- 
grave,'  where  his  ponderings  on  the  tragic 
problems  of  the  world  and  human  destiny, 
of  God,  immortality,  and  the  future,  bred  in 
him  a  new  faith,  of  which  he  made  charac- 
teristic confession.  Some  of  his  earlier  ex- 
pressions on  the  most  serious  subjects  need 
constantly  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
later  ones,  if  we  would  be  wholly  fair  to  him. 
Though  it  is  quite  true  that  Heine  was  not, 
like  Ijessing,  prepared  to  be  a  martyr  for  the 
truth,  and  that  his  life,  as  Mr.  Snodgrass 
says,  'wanted  that  predominant  unity  of 
purpose  which  is  the  polar  star  of  the  nobler 
forms  of  genius,'  yet  happily  we  can  trace 
a  moral  and  spiritual  growth  which  modified 
greatly  the  intellectual  development,  and 
renders  Heine  (unlike  Voltaire,  successful 
and  the  more  cynical  by  experience)  the 
more  attractive  to  us  as  we  follow  him  on- 
wards through  his  weary  years  of  life-in- 
death  on  the  '  mattress-grave.' 

A  grave  without  rest  (he  himself  said  it 
was),  death  without  the  privilec^es  of  the 
dead,  who  spend  no  money,  and  wno  need  to 
write  neither  letters  nor  books.  This  is  a  sad 
condition  1  The  measure  of  my  coffin  was 
taken  long  ago,  and  my  burial-place  prepared; 
but  I  die  so  slowly  that  it  is  as  tiresome  for 
me  as  for  my  friends.  But  patience ;  every- 
thing has  an  end.  One  mommg  you  will  find 
the  booth  shut  up,  wherein  the  puppet-show 
of  my  humour  so  often  entertained. 

The  preface  to  the  'Romancero,'  from 
which  these  lines  are  borrowed,  is,  says  one, 
perhaps  the  only  example  in  our  literature 
m  which  a  martyr  enlivens  us  by  the  account 
of  his  sufferings ;  and  in  view  of  what  fol- 
lows, may  well  ask  the  question,  Was  this 
poet  a  good  or  a  bad  man  ? 

In  the  midst  of  his  manifold  troubles  (as 
Strodtmann  recounts)  Heine  thought  with  a 
touching  love  of  his  mother,  who,  in  her  se- 
cluded life  at  Hamburg,  never  learned  the 
full  truth  regarding  her  son's  circumstances. 
She  was  no  loneer  able  to  read  a  newspaper, 
and  th^  few  old  friends  or  relations  whom  she 
visited  were,  as  regards  this,  like  herself. 
Heinrich  Heine  was  deeply  troubled,  and  art- 
fully tried  to  keep  secret  from  her  all  know- 
ledge of  his  illness.  He  wrote  to  her  regularly 
every  month  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  told 
her  about  his  wife,  and  said  that  he  himself 
was  well.  When  he  thought  that  it  might 
occur  to  her  that  his  letters  were  dictated,  he 
blamed  his  bad  eyesight  which,  he  said,  pre- 
yented  him  from  writing  everything  himself. 
If  he  went  out,  even  for  a  little,  the  sunshine 


or  even  the  lamplight  almost  blinded  •  him* 
From  his  books,  which  he  always  used  to 
send  to  his  mother,  he  asked  his  publisher  to 
cut  out  carefully  all  the  parts  that  referred 
to  his  illness.  Was  this  poet  a  bad  or  a  good 
man?  I" 

Surely,  if  the  good  and  genial  Charles 
Eingsley  had  bad  in  his  memory  some  of 
these  things,  he  would  not  so  unqualifiedly 
have  said  of  Heine,  when  asked  by  his 
(laughter  regarding  the  poet,  *■  A  bad  man, 
mv  dear;  a  bad  man.'  Nor  would  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  have  written  some  of  the  words  he  has 
written  of  Heine.  It  is  often  worse  to  mis- 
know  or  to  misjudge  than  to  be  wholly  igno- 
rant. 

One  prevailing  excuse  there  is  for  Heine 
in  many  of  his  worst  excesses.  He  exhibits 
one  phase  of  the  irony  of  Providence.  The 
injustice,  the  oppression  which  the  Jews  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  a  Philistinish  Qet- 
many,  were,  through  his  muse,  avenged  on  a 
later  generation.  We  can  see  in  him  how 
injustice  and  wrong  inevitably  breed  injus- 
tice and  wrong,  and  how,  at  last,  evil  comes 
home  to  roost  The  greatest  lyrical  poet 
Germany  has  produced  in  later  days  found 
his  delight  in  ridiculing  Germany ;  and  the 
disorder  of  her  social  position  afforded  food 
for  his  irony  and  gave  hints  for  some  of  the 
most  deliciously  wicked  and  most  popular  of 
his  poems.  We  could  have  wished  Heine 
had  not  written  such  poems  as  '  Germany  in 
1815;'  but,  seeing  he  has  done  so,  we  can 
find  many  excuses  for  him,  since  biographi- 
cally  and  psychologically  we  can  find  in  the 
circumstance  some  light  on  otherwise  irre- 
concilable points  of  character. 

Much  in  the  development  of  Heine's  ge- 
nius was  due  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
especially  in  its  earlier  formative  period,  so 
that  there  will  be  an  exceptional  interest  for 
us  in  here  tracing  out  shortly  the  story  of 
his  life,  and  great  help  towards  forming  a 
consistent  view  of  his  character  and  infiu- 
ence. 

II. 

Heinrich  Heine  was  bom  at  Dusseldorf 
on  the  Rhine,  on  the  ISth  of  December, 

1799.  He  himself  was  wont  to  post-date 
his  birth,  and  to  give  it  as  the  1st  January, 

1800,  that  he  might  found  upon  it  the  play- 
ful conceit  of  his  being  '  one  of  the  first  men 
of  the  century.'  The  actual  register  of  his 
birth  was  destroyed  by  fire,  as  were  after- 
wards many  letters  and  documents  which 
would  have  made  his  biography  more  com- 
plete ;  but  inquiries  vigorously  prosecuted 
by  Strodtmann  go  sufficiently  to  prove  that 
tne  above  is  correct    His  father  was  a  shop- 
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Seeper  of  very  moderate  position — a  man 
who  had  detached  himself  from  orthodox 
Judaism,  come  into  contact  with  the  extreme 
'  enlightenment '  men,  and  fully  sympathized 
with  them.  '  Heine^s  father,'  says  Karpeles,^ 
writing  too  much  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
yiew, '  appears  to  have  been  a  man  in  whom 
excessive  enlightenment  and  the  shallow  ra- 
tionalism of  the  previous  century  had  pro- 
duced a  complete  indifference  to  every  reli- 
gion. At  all  events,  Samson  Heine  was  not 
of  the  type  to  give  to  his  children  a  firm 
foundation  in  Jewish  knowledge  and  Jewish 
faith  by  his  example.'  He  was  plainly 
above  the  average  of  his  class  in  culture; 
admired  and  studied  Goethe,  and  did  not 
fail  to  encourage  the  early  literary  efforts  of 
his  sons,  who  again  mutually  encouraged 
each  other  in  the  writing  of  verses  and  the 
telling  of  stories.  And  in  order  that  the 
youths  might  not  be  discouraged,  he  would 
refrain  from  reference  to  Ooethe  sometimes, 
saying  '  How  shall  my  youngsters  be  encou- 
raged to  persevere,  if  ever  and  ever  we  will 
speak  only  of  Goethe  ? '  His  ambition,  how- 
ever, was  'not  so  high  as  it  might  have  been. 
We  find  him  on  one  occasion  saying  to 
Heinrich,  after  the  reading  of  a  poem  by 
Schutze, '  My  dear  son,  how  it  would  please 
me  if  thou  couldst  but  become  half  as  dis- 
tin^ished  as  the  author  of  this  poem.' 

u  is  evident,  however,  that  he  often  in- 
dulged in  a  scoffing  manner  of  speech.  He 
is  only  once  referred  to  in  the  writings  of 
his  famous  son,  and  that  is,  strangely  enough, 
where  one  would  least  expect  to  have  found 
it,  in  the  Life  of  Bdme ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  Heine  entertained  for  him  the  highest 
respect  in  his  last  years,  speaking  often  and 
much  of  his  irood  father.  His  mother's 
nune  wa>  EIuaBeth  von  Oeldem.  She  wu 
the  daughter  of  a  learned  Israelitish  physi- 
cian of  msseldorf.  Though  of  a  character 
somewhat  rigid,  if  not  Puritan,  she  had  a 
tender  heart  She  had  been  well  educated, 
was  gifted  with  a  keen  intellect  and  a  poetic 
temperament,  and  early  discerned  in  Hein- 
rich the  germs  of  genius.  We  learn  that 
ahe  was  deeply  attached  to  him;  that,  in 
fact,  ahe  adored  him.  This,  however,  could 
not  have  been  associated  with  any  weakness 
of  character,  and  of  this  Heine's  conduct  to- 
wards her  to  the  last  is  the  best  of  proofs. 
She  was  discreet  and  practical  as  well  as  lov- 
ing, and  obtained  over  him  a  powerful  and 
abiding  influence.* 

For  curious  students  of  character,  of  in* 
herited  traits,  and  of  the  effect  of  parental 
influence,  it  would,  we  think,  be  a  flne  sub- 
ject to  try  to  make  out  how  much  in  Heine 
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was  due  to  these  forces.  In  not  a  little  he 
reproduced  his  father  and  mother.  The 
clear,  vigorous  discernment  and  sarcaam  of 
the  father,  with  bitter  sneers  at  religion  all 
round,  the  simple  affectionateness,  uie  ten- 
der reverence,  and  constant  sympathy  with 
all  honest  worth  and  uprightness  and  noble 
struggling  effort,  which  marked  his  mother, 
and  which  combined  to  give  her  such  an  in- 
fluence over  her  famous  son — all  these  traita 
reappear  in  Heine,  and  wonderfully  modify 
and  give  effect  to  each  other.  What  Heine 
would  have  been  without  the  honest  kindli- 
ness, the  truly  restraining  influence  of  hia 
mother,  it  were  hard  to  guess;  and  yet  it  ia 
not  very  hard  to  guess  some  of  the  inevitable 
results — a  new  proof,  if  it  were  needed,  of 
the  manner  in  which  literary  development  is 
coloured  by  influences  at  once  silent  and  re- 
mote. Heine's  mother  lived  to  be  npwarda  of 
eighty,  and  there  was  perhaps  a  special  blea»- 
ing  for  the  world  and  for  Heine  in  the  fact 
that  she  outlived  him ;  for  to  the  last  ahe  re- 
mained, as  we  have  seen,  a  kind  of  poleatar 
for  his  wayward  heart  She  lived  in  Ham- 
burg, where  she  had  a  daughter  married  and 
settled,  and  numbers  of  other  relatives.  Au- 
thorities disagree  about  the  amount  of  her  in- 
tellectual activity  in  her  later  days.  One  of 
them  tells  us,  in  opposition  to  what  we  have 
read  elsewhere, '  that  the  energetic  old  lady 
continued  to  the  last  an  active  reader,  and 
was  tyrannical  in  demands  on  the  circulating 
library,  to  which  she  subscribed,  for  a  con- 
stant supply  of  new  books ;  demands  which 
the  keeper  of  the  library  did  his  ntmoet  to 
supply,  moved  as  well  by  hia  regard  for  the 
mother  of  Heine  aa  by  hia  interest  in  the  old 
lady  herself.'  But  this  we  can  hardly  credit, 
else  all  Heine's  expedients  to  conceal  the  fact 
of  his  sorrowful  condition  in  the  last  days 
could  hardly  have  availed  to  keep  them  ao 
entirely  from  her  knowledge. 

While  still  a  child  Heine  was  sent  to  the 
French  Lyceum  in  Diisseldorf,  the  rector  of 
which,  Herr  Schallmeyer,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  considerable  attainmenta  aa 
a  scholar,  and  of  liberal  views.  He  soon  die- 
covered  Heine's  rare  talents,  and  is  said  to 
have  advised  his  mother  to  devote  Heinrich 
to  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  assuring  her  that  hia  influence 
among  the  dignitaries  was  such  aa  speedily 
to  procure  the  preferment  of  one  who  pro- 
mised to  become  so  clever  a  man ;  but,  to  the 
honour  of  Frau  Heine,  ahe  would  not  lialen 
to  thia  very  tempting  proposal.  Heine,  we 
learn,  on  hearing  this,  speculated  much  how 
he  would  have  looked  m  the  little  hat  and 
the  silken  gown  of  an  abbaie. 

The  picture  we  have  of  the  school-daya  of 
Heine  give  the  impression  of  a  character  of 
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great  quickness,  uDConqaerable  vivacity  and 
spirit ;  observant  and  turning  all  his  obser- 
vations to  account,  yet  not  without  a  vein  of 
meditativeness  suggestive  of  something  pre- 
mature, of  which  indeed  his  early  romantic 
love  affairs  may  be  taken  as  proof.  Max 
Heine,  in  his  '  Erinnerungen,'  has  preserved 
many  laughable  anecdotes  of  his  brother's 
school-days.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
their  mother  was  desirous  that  all  her  chil- 
dren should  have  a  thorough  musical  educa- 
tion, and  selected  the  violin  as  Harry's  in- 
strument. 

The  tedious  practising  required  to  master 
this  difficult  instrument  soon  exhausted 
Harry's  small  stock  of  patience,  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  gainsay  his  mother's  orders,  and 
the  latter  havine  no  reason  to  doubt  Harry 
was  making  satisfactory  progress,  continued 
regularly  to  pay  the  teacher's  monthly  salary, 
and  so  almost  a  year  had  elapsed,  when  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  mother  was  taking  an 
airing  in  the  garden  just  at  the  hour  of 
Harry's  music-lesson.  To  her  great  satisfac- 
tion, she  heard  the  melodious  tones  of  a  well- 
played  violin.  Delighted  at  the  wonderful 
progress  that  her  son  had  made,  the  overjoyed 
mother  hastened  upstairs  to  thank  the  teacher 
for  his  great  success.  Imagine  .the  natural 
dismay  when  she  saw  Harry  comfortably 
stretched  on  the  sofa,  while  the  teacher  stood 
before  the  boy  entertaining  him  by  playing  1 
Then  it  came  to  li^ht  that  all  the  music  les- 
sons had  been  of  this  nature,  and  that  Harry 
could  not  even  play  the  scales  correctly.  The 
unfaithful  teacher  was  summarily  dismissed, 
and  Harry  was  relieved  from  further  musical 
instruction. 

He  learned  to  imitate  various  birds  and 
animals,  and  could  crow  so  like  a  cock  that 
he  would  sometimes  rise  very  early  and  set 
all  the  cocks  in  the  neighbourhood  to  make 
a  noise,  and  so  awaken  the  sleepers  betimes ; 
and  he  himself  in  one  of  his  poems  has  told 
what  good  use  he  made  of  this  accomplish- 
ment— when '  the  two  children '  would  retire 
to  the  hen-house  and  beguile  the  time.  He 
would  crow  so  as  to  make  the  passers-by 
think  it  was  a  real  cock.  Of  this  remark- 
able poem  Mrs.  Browning  made  a  vigor- 
ous translation,  which  appears  in  her  '  Last 
Poems.' 

And  now  and  then,  too,  he  showed  in  his 
boyish  tricks  not  a  little  of  the  casuistry 
which  afterwards  often  aided  him  in  his  sar- 
casm and  innuendo-— 

One  Saturday  Heinrich  was  playing  with 
several  comrades  in  the  garden  attached  to  a 
neighbour's  dwelling.  Over  the  sarden  wall 
hung  a  vine,  loaded  down  with  luscious 
grapes.  The  boys  cast  wistful  glances  towards 
them,  but,  mindful  of  the  Jewish  prohibition 
not  to  break  or  tear  anything  on  the  sabbath 
day,  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  tempting 


fruit  and  continued  their  games.  But  little 
Heinrich  stood  contemplatively  gazing  at  the 
purple  bunches.  Suddenly  he  approached 
quite  near  to  the  wall,  and  with  his  mouth 
plucked  off  and  ate  the  grapes  one  by  one. 
*  Oh,  Heinrich  I '  cried  his  horrified  comrades, 
'what  have  you  done?'  *  Nothing  wrong,' 
laughed  the  young  rascal ;  '  we  are  forbidden 
to  pluck  anything  with  the  hand^  but  nothing 
is  said  about  the  mouth.' 

According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  not 
without  trials — some  kinds  of  school  teach- 
ing, in  spite  of  his  quickness,  not  being 
much  to  his  taste.  But  a  character  like  his 
is  always  as  impatient  of  some  kind  of  dif- 
ficulty as  ready  to  tackle  and  to  overcome 
others;  and  very  probably  his  trials  with 
arithmetic  may  have  been  over-estimated 
and  only  recalled  to  point  a  joke-— 

But,  oh  I  (he  writes)  the  trouble  I  had  at 
school  with  my  learning  to  count  I — and  it 
went  even  worse  with  the  ready  reckoning. 
I  understood  best  of  all  tubtraeHon,  and  for 
this  I  had  a  very  practical  rule — *  Four  can't 
be  taken  from  three,  therefore  I  must  borrow 
one ' — but  I  advise  all,  in  such  a  case,  to  bor- 
row a  few  extra  dollars,  for  no  one  can  tell 
what  may  happen. 

Very  funny,  too,  is  the  anecdote  of  the 
future  poet,  being  on  speech-day  so  over- 
whelmed at  the  advent  of  the  *■  Oberappela- 
tionsgerichts-President,'  with  his  yellow- 
haired  daughter,  while  >  he  was  reciting 
Schiller's  '  Diver,'  that  he  stuck  at  the  omi- 
nous line — 

Und  der  E5nig  der  lieblichen  Tochter  winkt, 

and  tried  and  tried  again — ^three  times  tried 
— and  could  not  go  a  bit  further,  while  the 
scholai^  tittered  and  laughed  at  his  position. 
One  of  the  great  events  of  his  youth  was  the 
appearance  of  his  hero.  Napoleon,  at  Dtis- 
seldorf,  in  1811  and  1812,  one  of  which 
events  Heine  thus  describes^ 

The  Emperor,  with  his  cortege,  rode  straight 
down  the  avenue  of  the  Hofgarten  at  D&ssel- 
dorf,  in  spite  of  the  police  regulations  that  no 
one  should  ride  down  the  avenue  under  a 

genalty  of  a  five-dollar  fine.  The  Emperor,  in 
is  invisible-green  uniform  and  his  little 
world-renowned  hat,  sat  on  his  white  charger, 
with  a  bland  carelessness,  if  not  laziness,  the 
reins  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
good-naturedly  patted  the  neck  of  his  horse. 
It  was  a  sinewy  marble  hand,  one  of  the  two 
which  has  bound  fast  the  many-headed  mon- 
ster of  revolution  to  pacify  the  war  of  races, 
and  it  good-naturedly  patted  the  neck  of  the 
horse.  The  face,  too,  of  the  hue  which  we 
see  in  the  marble  busts  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  features  as  finely  proportioned  as  in  an 
antique,  and  a  smile  on  the  lips  warming  and 
reassuring  every  heart,  while  all  knew  that 
those  lips  had  only  to  whistle  et  la  Prusse 
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n^eadttaii  phti^  and  to  whistle  aeain  and  all 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  would  have  danced 
before  him.  The  brow  was  not  so  clear,  for 
the  spectres  of  future  conflicts  were  cowering 
here ;  and  there  were  the  creative  thoughts, 
the  huge  seven-mile-boot  thoughts,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  strode  invisibly  over 
the  world,  every  one  of  which  thoughts  would 
have  given  a  German  author  full  materials  to 
write  upon  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 

The  battle  of  Leipzig  at  length  put  an  end 
to  French  rule  in  the  Rhine  Inrovmces,  and 
the  Lyceum  was  broken  up.  This  circum- 
stance had  an  effect  on  Heine's  life  in  several 
ways.  It  shortened  the  period  of  his  school- 
life,  and  precipitated  him  into  ungenial  situ- 
ations. No  other  school  was  at  that  time 
sought  for  him,  and  his  friends  resolved  that 
he  should  begin  a  commercial  career.  He 
was  accordingly  sent  in  the  year  1815  to 
Frankfort,  as  clerk  in  a  banK.  The  mo- 
notony of  the  life  was  simply  intolerable  to 
Heine,  aad  after  a  short  time  he  returned  to 
the  parental  home.  As  the  fruit  of  many 
family  consultations,  it  was  decided  to  send 
him  to  Hambure  to  fit  him  for  a  mercantile 
career,  and  thither  he  went  in  1817.  In 
1818  he  opened  a  commission  business,  of 
which  little  is  known,  save  that  the  title  was 
'Harry  Heine  and  Company,'  and  that  it 
went  into  liqnidation  in  1819.  Zianitzki^— 
not,  perhaps,  the  most  reliable  authority, 
however — ^represents  Samson  Heine  as  hav- 
ing set  at  his  son's  disposal  ffoods  a^t  ten  per 
cent  ander  the  cost  price  in  order  that  he 
might  dispose  of  them.  But  even  with  this 
the  business  did  not  succeed,  as  one  could 
hardly  hope  that  it  would  when  Heine  was 
constantly  elaborating  poems  or  writing 
essays. 

Solomon  Heine,  the  rich  banker  of  Ham- 
burg, an  elder  brother  of  Samson  Heine,  had 
left  his  father's  house  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  with  sixteen  groschen  in  his  pocket, 
and  had  by  his  own  energy,  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  foresight  made  himself 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Grermany — ^the 
head  of  a  banking-house.  With  him  Heine 
was  to  the  end  of  his  life  alternately  quarrel- 
ling and  making  it  op  again.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  appreciate  the  kind  of 
escapades  in  which  his  nephew  had  borne  a 

5 art  In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  was  in- 
uced  to  give  Heinrich  a  trial  in  his  banking- 
house.  In  1818,  when  Heine  was  with  his 
uncle,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin ;  but 
even  that  attraction  was  not  suflScient  to 
enable  him  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to 
life  at  the  bank-desk. 

Abandoning  commerce  in  the  end  of  1818, 
we  find  him  in  1819  at  the  University  of 
Bonn,  engaged  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 
We  can  easilv  believe  that  he  was  then  more 


concerned  about  literature  than  law.  August 
William  Schlegel  was  at  that  time  lectaring 
on  MediflBval  German  Literature,  and  Heine 
was  much  infiuenced  by  these  lectures.  He 
had  ere  this,  too,  discovered  that  he  could 
write  poetry ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  songs 
which  were  afterwards  to  appear  in  the 
'Buch  der  Lieder'  were  written  during  this 
stay  at  Bonn.  Herr  Strodtmann  says  of  this 
time — 

The  study  of  jurisprudence  only  gave  him  a 
framework  or  suggestion  for  his  poems ;  the 
celebrated  jurists,  with  their  high-sounding 
names,  were  material  to  be  worked  up  in  the 
Opera  houffe  of  his  humour,  and  in  their  for- 
gotten costumes,  their  long  white  wigs  and 
their  long-for^tten  countenances,  will  live 
and  move  in  his  travel-sketches. 

In  1819,  for  what  reason  we  know  not  ^'^ 
emigrated  from  Bonn  to  Odttingen.  We 
are  told  by  those  who  knew  him  there  that 
he  would  take  up  the  portrait  of  his  beloved 
and  kiss  it  Here  it  was  that  he  heard,  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  that  she  had  given  her 
hand  to  another.  Thus  was  the  stream  of 
love  in  Heine's  heart  suddenly  checked  and 
frozen.  The  following  poem  may  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  nis  feelings  on  the 
occasion — 

Sin  Jtingling  liebt  ein  Mftdchen, 
Die  hat  einen  Andem  erwfthlt, 
Der  Andre  liebt  eine  Andre 
TJnd  hat  sich  mit  Dieser  vennfthlt. 

Das  Midchen  heirathet  aus  Arger 
Den  ersten,  besten  Mann, 
Der  Ihr  in  den  Weg  eelaufen; 
Der  JOngling  ist  Hbeldran. 

Es  ist  eine  alte  Geschlchte 
Doch  bleibt  sie  immer  neu; 
Und  wem  sie  just  passieret, 
Dem  bricht  das  Herz  entsweL 

He  now  began  to  r^^ard  poetic  conopodtion 
as  a  serious  part  of  his  calling.  The  first 
portion  of  his  *  Travel-pictures' was  also  par- 
tially written  here ;  and  afterwards  expanded. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  his  piquant 
pictures  of  the  professors  may  have  been 
read  to  select  circles,  talked  of,  and  points 
remembered;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  thst 
he  should,  after  some  months'  residence, 
have  been  rusticated  for  connection  with  a 
duelling  affair — a  thing  of  conrse  against 
rule,  but  so  common  at  a  German  university 
that  no  particular  blame  is  usually  associated 
with  it — unless  other  infiuences  had  been  at 
work.  From  Grdttingen  he  went  to  Beriin, 
where,  through  Vamhagen  von  Ense  and 
his  wife  Rahel,  he  obtained  an  introdoction 
to  the  best  literary  society,  and  gained  some 
distinction  in  it  from  the  verses  he  had  writ- 
ten. The  professed  business  of  the  Rahel 
meetings  was  to  study  Goethe,  and  there  he 
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met  Wilhelm  von  Hnmboldt,  Tieck^  and 
Fouqu6.  At  this  time  we  have  varioas  pic- 
tares  of  him,  most  of  which  tend  to  connrm 
the  impression  of  the  blase  manner  and 
affected  style  with  which  the  biographer  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn  credits  him.  We  read 
in  Devrient's  '  Mendelssohn '  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  yoang  people  of  the 
house  made  some  enthusiastic  remark  about 
Jean  Paul,  he  drawled  out,  'What  of  Jean 
Paul!  he  never  saw  the  ocean.'  Fanny, 
with  ready  wit,  retorted,  *  Certainly  not,  he 
had  no  uncle  Solomon  to  pay  his  expenses.' 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  was  thinking 
earnestly  on  many  subjects.  He  heard 
Hegel,  and  in  spite  of  some  touches  of  ridi- 
cule in  speaking  of  the  philosopher  in  after 
years,  he  admits  having  received  benefit  and 
stimulus;  and  he  joined  the  'Jewish  Society,' 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  disciples  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
many. Whilst  he  was  at  Berlin  his  first 
volume  of  poems  was  published  under  the 
title  of  '  Junge  Leiden,'  and  in  literary  and 
critical  circles  led  to  the  impression  of  the 
advent  of  a  new  and  true  poet  Heine,  as 
we  are  told,  received  no  pay  for  the  book, 
except  forty  copies.  But,  as  Strodtmann 
says,  'What  young  author  would  not  joy- 
fully and  impatiently  have  accepted  such  an 
opportunity  to  lead  his  bark  from  the  quiet 
inland  water  and  launch  it  upon  the  broad 
ocean  of  immortality  t ' 

His  parents  had  some  time  before  this 
ffone  to  Ltineburg,  his  father  having  lost  his 
health  in  DUsseldorf.  The  publication  of 
the  poems  had  literally  struck  his  family 
aghast;  they  augured  all  manner  of  evil 
from  such  a  step.  In  the  beginning  of  1823, 
Heine  left  Berlin  and  went  to  Liineburg,  to 
spend  some  time  with  his  parents,  and  after- 
wards he  made  an  excursion  to  Cuxhaven 
and  Hamburg.  In  1824  he  was  again  in 
G5ttiBgen,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence.  From  all  the  professions, 
save  that  of  medicine,  Jews  were  excluded, 
and  Heine  never  professed  that  any  motive 
higher  than  that  of  entry  on  a  professional 
career  led  him  to  profess  Christianity.  He 
was  baptized  a  Christian  by  the  name  of 
Heinrich — Harry  having  been  his  Jewish 
name,  oddly  enough — on  the  28th  of  June, 
1825 ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July  following  he 
obtained  his  doctor's  degree  in  law,  after  the 
usual  examinations.  When  asked  the  rea- 
son why  he  had  turned  Christian,  he  said,  in 
his  own  half-cynical,  playful  way,  'What 
will  you  t  I  found  it  intolerable  to  have  the 
same  religion  as  Rothschild  and  not  to  be  as 
rich  as  he.' 

His  tentative  efforts  to  gain  a  law  prac* 


tice  in  Hamburg  did  not  result  in  anything, 
as  was  indeed  hardly  to  be  hoped,  when 
Heine's  heart  was  in  authorship,  and  when 
the  political  weaknesses  and  the  complica- 
tions of  Germany  exercised  his  whole  mind 
and  thought,  and  when,  by  tongue  and  pen, 
he  was  already  active  to  expose  at  once  the 
busybodies  and  the  blunderers  who  pre- 
tended to  rule,  and  the  rogues,  as  he  called 
them,  who  affected  the  rdle  of  patriots.  His 
acqiiaintance  now  made  with  Campe  the 
publisher  was  fruitful.  In  1825  his  volume 
of  travels,  the  'Harzreise,'  was  published, 
and  in  1826  the  remarkably  incisive  and 
original  volume  '  Le  Grand '  appeared.  This 
levelled  so  many  attacks  at  German  rulers 
that  shortly  after  its  publication  its  circula- 
tion was  forbidden  in  several  of  the  German 
states,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
Heine  should  '  go  on  his  travels ' — a  very 
salutary  mode  of  waiting  safely  for  results. 
Solomon  Heine  would  do  something  to  help 
him  to  a  tour  in  England,  and  Heinrich, 
who  had  no  objection  to  see  England,  was 
quite  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  uncle's 
offer.  In  a  letter  to  Yamhagen  he  thus  in- 
dicates the  mood  in  which  he  set  out — 

It  was  not  fear  that  drove  me  away,  but  the 
love  of  prudence,  which  advises  every  one  not 
to  risk  anything  where  there  is  nothing  to 
gpEdn.  Had  f  the  prospect  of  getting  a  posi- 
tion in  Berlin,  I  would  have  travelled  there 
without  a  care  of  the  contents  of  my  book. 
I  think  if  our  ministry  is  well  advised,  I  have 
more  than  the  pro8{>ect  of  getting  such  a 
position,  and  I  shall  in  the  end  return  back 
to  you  in  Berlin.  I  have  as  yet  heard  not  a 
word  of  the  fate  of  my  book.  I  knew  it  be- 
forehand. I  know  my  Germans — ^they  will  be 
frightened,  reflect,  and  do  nothing.  I  doubt 
also  whether  the  book  will  not  be  forbidden. 
It  was,  however,  necessary  that  it  should  be 
written.  In  this  servile  bad  time  one  must 
write  something.  I  have  done  my  duty  and 
am  ashamed  of  those  stout-hearted  friends, 
who  once  could  do  so  much,  and  now  are 
silent.  The  most  cowardly  recruits  are  cou- 
rageous when  they  stand  in  rank  and  file ;  but 
he  shows  the  true  courage  who  stands  alone. 
I  saw  also  beforehand  that  the  good  people  of 
my  country  will  sufiiciently  tear  my  book  to 
pieces,  and  I  cannot  take  it  amiss  of  my 
friends  if  they  are  silent  about  the  perilous 
production.  I  know  very  well  that  one  must 
be  independent  of  the  State  to  express  one's 
self  freely  about  my  ^  Le  Grand.' 

Heine  came  to  England  by  steamboat,  and 
by  wav  of  the  Thames,  the  grandest  and 
truest  high  road  to  the  English  capital.  The 
series  of  sketches  called  ^  English  Fragments ' 
opens  with  a  scene  and  conversation  on 
board  the  steamboat,  which,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  no  doubt  represents  the  im- 
pressions which  the  traveller  received  in  his 
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passage  up  the  river  to  the  Tower  Wharf. 
His  opinions  about  England — the  results  of 
his  observations  on  this  tour — some  of  them 
so  shrewd  and  wise,  and  some  so  wrong- 
headed,  spiteful,  and  perverse,  but  all  of 
them  so  brilliantly  couched  and  presented 
to  us — are  to  be  found  in  the  '  English  Pic- 
tures.' 

A  very  Tgood  story  is  told  of  Heine's 
mode  of  dealing  with  Uncle  Solomon's 
kindness.  He  had  received  as  much  ready 
money  as  should  serve  him  for  some  time, 
but  to  give  an  air  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility to  his  visit,  a  formal  letter  of  credit 
on  the  Rothschilds  was  added,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  necessity.  What  was  Uncle  Solo- 
mon's surprise  to  find  that  one  of  the  first 
things  done  by  Heine  in  London  was  to  cash 
this  letter  of  credit  Uncle  Solomon's 
pipe  fell  out  of  his  mouth,  we  are  told, 
when  he  heard  the  news  by  an  advice  from 
Rothschild,  saying  that  he  had  had  the  plea- 
sure to  become  acquainted  with  his  distin- 
guished and  charminff  nephew,  and  had  had 
the  honour  to  credit  him  with  ten  thousand 
francs.  Uncle  Solomon  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased over  this  piece  of  sharp  practice, 
which  hit  him  on  a  sore  point  Heine's 
mother  was  talked  to,  and  sne  wrote  to  re- 
monstrate with  Heinrich.  This  was  his 
reply  on  that  head — 

All  persona  are  subject  to  whims.  What 
my  uncle  gave  me  in  a  fit  of  ^ood-humour, 
he  miffht  revoke  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper;  he 
might  have  taken  it  in  his  head  to  write  by 
the  next  mail  to  Rothschild  that  the  letter 
was  only  given  for  form's  sake,  and  was  not 
to  be  cashed.  The  annals  of  banking-houses 
are  not  without  record  of  such  cases.  As  a 
prudent,  provident  man,  it  was  my  duty  not 
to  run  any  risks.  Verily,  dear  mother,  my 
uncle  himself  would  never  have  become  rich 
had  he  not  followed  the  same  rule. 

» 

On  hia  return  to  Germany  he  set  about 
preparing  the  '  Buch  der  Lieder,'  which  was 
during  1827  published  at  Hambuig;  bnt 
before  its  appearance  he  had  gone  to  Mu- 
nich to  undertake  editorial  work  on  the 
*  Politische  Annalen,'  the  property  of  Baron 
Cotta.  His  stay  in  Munich  only  lasted 
some  seven  months.  The  paper  stopped; 
and  his  health,  we  learn,  so  suffered  from 
the  severity  of  the  climate  that  he  was  re- 
commended to  travel,  and  went  to  Italy. 
The  records  of  these  journeys  are  to  be 
found  in  his  *  Italian  Travels.'  In  the  end 
of  1828  he  was  called  home  by  the  illness 
and  death  of  his  father.  By  and  by  his 
writings  once  more  brought  him  into  fresh 
diflScuTties,  and  he  had  some  reason  to  fear 
arrest.  He  had  to  betake  himself  to  Heli- 
goland, where  he  remained  for  some  time, 


writing  letters  to  his  friends,  to  Steinmana, 
and  to  others,  asking  advice  as  to  where  he 
should  go  to  be  at  peace,  s^ing  that  his 
choice  lay  between  France,  Engkind,  Italy, 
North  America,  and  Turkey,  the  Saltan  of 
which  had  no  doubt  read  his  '  Almansor,' 
and  knew  of  his  enthusiasm  for  many  things 
Turkish!  ' I  am  weary,'  he  goes  on,  *  and 
pine  for  peace.  I  would  procure  myaeif  a 
German  nightcap,  and  pull  it  over  my  earv 
if  I  only  knew  where  X  could  lay  my  bead. 
In  Germany  it  is  impossible  I  Every  mo- 
ment a  police  agent  will  be  coming  to  ^ve 
me  a  shake  to  know  if  I  really  sleep,  and 
this  idea  spoils  all  my  peace  of  mind.* 

The  revolution  of  July  occurred  in  Paris 
whilst  he  was  in  Heligoland,  and  awakened 
the  highest  hopes  in  his  mind,  which,  as  we 
may  say,  received  their  complement  when, 
on  his  return  to  Hamburg,  he  witnessed  the 
memorable  riot  against  the  Jews.  This 
greatly  increased  his  detestation  for  the  Free 
City,  though  it  was  the  only  place  in  Ger- 
many where  he  could  feel  safe  from  the 
police. 

Paris,  at  length,  he  concluded  would  be 
the  best  sphere  for  his  talents;  and  thither 
he  went  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1881.  Paria  to 
the  end  remained  his  home,  save  for  occa- 
sional hasty  visits  to  Hamburg  to  see  his 
mother.  lie  became  the  correspondent  of 
the  '  Augsburff  Gazette,'  and  wrote  such  let- 
ters as  would  have  made  his  residence  in 
Germany  very  perilous.  In  June,  183S,  the 
German  Diet  stricUy  forbade  the  circulation 
of  his  writings.  We  have  many  pictures 
from  the  pen  of  Meissner  and  others,  of  the 
striking  aspect  of  the  poet  on  his  first  i^ 
pearance  in  Paris,  and  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  him  in  the  circles  which  he  fre- 
quented. Not  that  he  was  always  happy  or 
at  peace  even  now.  He  was  a  bom  militant 
Besides  his  battles  with  G^erman  governments 
and  German  *  patriots,'  he  once  or  twice  fell 
out  with  his  friends,  and  was  a  party  to  bit- 
ter and  profitless  recriminations.  This  was 
the  case  with  Ludwig  Bdme,  and  afterwards 
with  Bome's  friends,  who  had  so  much  on 
their  side  as  to  be  able  to  serve  op  to  Heine 
what  made  him  say  that  he  regretted  having 
written  the  book  *  Ueber  Borne,'  and  that 
*  gall  was  a  bitter  drink.' 

He  married  a  genuine  Pariuan-^-^iark- 
ling,  vivacious,  who  was  faithful  and  devoted 
to  him  through  many  trials,  though  some  of 
his  friends  had  put  in  qualifying  daoses 
regarding  her.  He  himself  wrote  of  her 
thus  to  his  brother  in  1843:  'My  wife  is  a 
good-natured,  cheerful  child,  as  capricious  as 
a  Frenchwoman  can  be,  and  she  does  not 
allow  me  to  sink  down  into  that  dreamy 
melancholy  for  which  I  have  so  mnch  talent 
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For  eight  yean  now  we  have^joarneyed  to- 
gether, and  I  love  her  with  a  tenderness  and 
passion  which  borders  on  the  fabulous.  I 
have  since  then  enjoyed  a  frightfal  quantity 
of  happiness,  tortures,  and  bliss,  in  te^ible 
admixture,  more  than  my  sensitive  nature 
could  endure.' 

In  1848  he  was  struck  down  with  that 
disease  of  the  spine  which  for  the  next 
eight  years 'Confined  him  to  the  'mattress- 
grave.'  Meissner's  picture  of  the  poet  in  his 
last  promenade  through  Paris  is  indeed  very 
touching.  '  Half  blind,  half  lame,  poor 
Heine,'  he  says,  '  struggled  along  with  the 
greatest  difficulty ; '  and  Heine  himself  has 
given  a  half-figurative  account  of  that  last 
visit  in  one  of  the  prefaces  to  his  poems — 

It  was  in  'Kay,  1848,  the  last  time  that  I 
went  out,  that  I  bade  farewell  to  the  beaiMi- 
ful  idols,  to  whom,  in  days  of  nrosperity,  I 
bowed  the  knee.  Painfully  I  dragged  my 
limbs  to  the  Louvre,  and  almost  fell  into  a 
swoon  as  I  entered  that  lovely  hall  where  the 
blessed  goddess  of  beauty,  our  dear  lady  of 
Milo,  stands  on  her  pedestal.  Long  did  I  lie 
at  her  feet,  weeping  so  bitterly  that  a  stone 
miffht  have  had  pity  on  me.  And  though  the 
goddess  looked  aown  upon  me  with  compas- 
sion, yet  was  it  a  compassion  without  com- 
fort, as  if  she  had  said,  *  Beest  thou  not  I  am 
without  arms,  and  therefore  can  give  thee  no 
help? ' 

In  a  condition  of  second  childhood  Heine 
lay  for  the  long  period  of  eight  years, 
utterly  feeble,  nearly  blind,  his  body  shrunk- 
en to  the  size  of  that  of  an  infant,  and,  like 
an  infant,  he  had  to  be  in  everything 
attended.  Yet  his  mind  was  active,  he 
thought  much,  and  he  wrote  as  well  as 
ever.  During  his  illness  he  produced  '  The 
Gods  in  Exile,'  'The  Faust  Ballet,'  'The 
Goddess  Diana,'  'The  Confessions,'  his 
'  Memoirs,'  and  the  poems  which  form  the 
'  Bomancero,'  as  well  as  many  contributions 
to  newspapers  and  reviews  in  France  and  in 
Germany.  All  are  full  of  his  character :  he 
hit  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  rogues  and 
poltroons  to  the  last,  and  to  the  end  his  wit 
welled  forth;  his  own  condition,  his  own 
dying,  was  made  the  theme  of  countless 
sallies.  After  unspeakable  suffering — for 
he  had  been  for  some  years  almost  wholly 
blind — ^he  passed  away  on  the  17th  Febru- 
ary, 1866— a  man  of  his  time,  if  there  ever 
was  one ;  but  one  who,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  guard  himself  by  indirect  and 
oblique  expression,  has  been  very  greatly 
misunderstood. 

in. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  in 
which  to  gather  up  the  salient  traits  in 
Heine.     With  many  defects  he  had  many 


virtues.  In  spite  of  his  air  of  frivolity,  his 
hadinagey  his  mockeries,  he  has  a  genuine 
vein  of  sincerity.  He  loves  the  truth- 
speakers,  and  will  not  for  a  moment  allow 
that  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  deniers  with 
whom  he  has  been  classed.  His  strength 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  believes  more  than 
he  will  subscribe  for,  and  that  he  is  always 
in  sympathy  with  those  who  have  suffered 
for  the  truth,  as  they  held  it.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life  confirmed  what  he  seemed 
to  have  a  strong  natural  faculty  for — a 
strong  reserve  as  regards  direct  religious 
confession ;  and  yet  his  writings  throughout 
are  informed  by  religious  feeling.  ELis 
sympathies  with  his  own  race  were  domi- 
nant The  idea  of  the  '  Rabbi  von  Bacha- 
rach '  attests  this ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  a  misfortune  that  that  story  was  never 
finished,  though  perhaps  he  would  have 
failed  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  plot  It 
remains  as  a  testimony  to  the  love  he  had 
for  Jewish  customs  and  the  sanctities  of 
Jewish  life,  and  of  horror  at  the  sufferings  of 
his  brethren.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  writing  in  any  language.  How 
picturesque  and  graceful  is  this  descrip- 
tion I — 

As  soon  as  it  is  night  the  housewife  lights 
the  lamp,  spreads  the  cloth  on  the  table,  lays 
on  the  middle  of  it  three  fiat  unleavened 
loaves,  covers  them  with  a  towel,  and  places 
on  this  raised  part  six  small  dishes  in  which 
are  contained  symbolical  meats,  namely,  an 
egg^  lettuce,  radish,  a  lamb's  bone,  and  a 
brown  mixture  of  raisins,  cinnamon,  and  nuts. 
At  the  table  sits  the  father  of  the  house  with 
his  relatives  and  friends,  and  reads  to  them 
out  of  a  book  of  adventures  called  the  '  Agade,' 
which  is  a  strange  collection  of  the  sayings  of 
forefathers,  wondrous  Egyptian  stories,  curi- 
ous tales,  miraculous  narratives,  prayers,  and 
feast-songs.  There  will  be  a  great  supper  on 
this  feast-day,  and,  even  during  the  reading, 
at  appointed  times,  the  symbolical  dishes  and 
also  a  piece  of  the  unleavened  bread  will  be 
tasted,  and  four  goblets  of  red  wine  will  be 
drunk.  Pathetically  beautiful,  earnestly  play- 
ful and  mystical  as  an  old  folk's  tale  is  the 
character  of  this  evening  feast,  and  the  cus- 
tomary singing  tone  in  which  the  '  Agade '  is 
read  by  the  father  of  the  house  and  responded 
to  by  the  hearers  sounds  so  innerly-sheltering, 
so  like  a  mother's  lullaby,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  hasty  and  rousinff,  that  even  those 
Jews  who  had  long  since  f Mien  away  from  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  sought  after  strange 
joys  and  honours,  trembled  to  the  very  heart 
when  the  old  and  well-known  earlier  sounds 
fell  on  their  ears.    ■ 

In  the  great  hall  of  his  house  once  sat  Rabbi 
Abraham,  and  with  his  kindred,  disciples,  and 
the  rest  of  his  guests,  began  the  Easter  even- 
ing feast.  In  the  hall  everything  was  brighter 
than  usual;  the  table  was  covered  with  a 
many-coloured  silken   cover,   whose  golden 
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fringe  hung  down  to  the  floor.     The  little 

Slates  with  the  symbolical  meats  shone  fami- 
arly,  as  did  also  the  full  wine  goblets;  the 
men  sat  in  their  black  mantles  and  black  flat 
hats  and  white  neckcloths;  the  women,  in 
their  wonderful  brilliant  dresses  of  Lombard 
material,  wore  on  the  head  and  neck  jewels  of 
gold  and  pearls ;  and  the  silver  sabbath  lamn 
shed  its  steady  light  on  the  devoutly  pleasea 
faces  of  old  and  ybung.  On  a  purple  velvet 
cushion  on  a  chair  raised  hiffher  than  the 
others,  as  the  custom  demanded,  sat  Rabbi 
Abraham,  who  read  and  sang  the  'Agade,' 
and  the  flne  choir  joined  in  at  the  prescribed 
places.  The  Rabbi  also  wore  his  black  feast 
robe,  his  nobly  formed  but  somewhat  harsh 
features  bore  a  milder  expression  than  usual, 
and  his  lips  parted  in  a  smile  from  out  his 
brown  beard,  as  if  he  wished  to  relate  some- 
thinff  merry ;  but  one  could  see  from  his  eyes 
that  he  remembered  something  and  had  a  mis- 
giving. Beautiful  Sarah,  who  sat  at  his  side 
also  on  a  raised  velvet  seat,  wore  as  hostess 
none  of  her  jewels,  but  only  white  linen, 
which  clothed  her  slim  body  and  encircled  her 
pious  face.  This  face  was  pathetically  beauti- 
ful, for  the  beauty  of  the  Jewesses  is  of  a  par- 
ticularly pathetic  kind;  the  consciousness  of 
deep  sorrow,  bitter  shame,  and  the  sorry  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  her  kindred  and 
friends  live,  cast  over  her  beautiful  features  a 
certain  living  sincerity  and  noticeable  gravity 
which  fascinate  our  hearts.  Thus  sat  the 
beautiful  Sarah  and  looked  steadfastly  into 
the  eyes  of  her  husband.  Now  and  then  she 
looked  at  the  '  Ajrade '  which  lay  beside  her, 
the  beautiful  parchment  book  bound  in  sold 
and  velvet,  an  ancient  heirloom  on  the  side  of 
her  grandfather,  with  its  old  wine  stains,  and 
containing  many  bold  and  beautifully  painted 
pictures  which  she  enjoyed  that  Easter  even- 
ing as  much  as  a  little  child  would  have  done ; 
it  represented  also  numerous  Bible  stories, 
such  as  Abraham  breaking  in  pieces  with  the 
hammer  the  stone  gods  of  his  fathers,  the  an- 
gel coming  to  him,  Moses  slaying  Mizri,  Pha- 
raoh sitting  on  his  throne,  but  the  frogs  about 
his  table  giving  him  no  rest,  the  children 
of  Israel  passing  safely  across  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Pharaoh  saying,  *  God  be  thanked !  *  the 
children  of  Israel  with  their  sheep  and  oxen 
standing  before  Mount  Sinai,  pious  King  David 
playing  upon  his  haq^,  and,  lastly,  Jerusalem 
with  its  towers  and  pinnacles  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine. 

The  second  ffoblet  was  already  filled,  the 
faces  became  fairer,  the  voices  still  more  clear, 
and  the  Rabbi,  taking  the  unleavened  loaves 
and  holding  them  up,  read  aloud  from  the 
'Affade' the  following  words:  <  Behold  1  thia 
is  the  food  of  which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt  I 
Let  him  that  is  hungry  come  and  eat  I  Let 
him  that  is  sad  come  and  partake  of  the  joy 
of  our  Passover.  In  the  present  ;^ear  we  keep 
the  feast  here,  but  in  the  cominff  year  we 
shall  keep  it  in  the  land  of  Israeli  In  the 
present  year  we  feast  only  as  servants,  but  in 
the  coming  year  we  shall  feast  as  the  sons  of 
Uberty!' 

Presently  the  hall  door  opened  and  there 


stepped  in  two  tall  pale  men,  wrapped  in  pure 
white  cloaks,  one  of  whom  said,  *  Peace  be 
unto  you;  we  are  travelling  fellow-believers, 
and  wish  to  eat  the  Passover  with  you.*  And 
the  friendly  Rabbi  answered  readily,  '  Peace 
be  unto  you,  come  in  and  sit  down  boside  me.' 
Both  strangers  immediately  sat  down  at 
table,  and  the  Rabbi  continued  the  reading. 
Many  times  during  the  responses  he  addressed 
loving  words  to  his  wife,  and,  alluding  to  the 
old  saying  that  the  Jewish  housefather  is 
looked  upon  as  a  king  for  that  evening,  he 
said  to  her,  ^  Rejoice,  my  queen  I '  But  she 
answered,  mniling  sadly,  '  Our  prince  is  want- 
ing I '  And  by  this  she  meant  the  son  of  the 
house,  who,  as  a  passage  in  the  '  Agade '  re- 
quires of  him,  should  ask  his  father  in  the 
prescribed  words  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
feast.  The  Rabbi  answered  nothing,  bat 
simply  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  picture  in 
the  '  Agade '  extremely  beautiful  to  look  at — 
the  three  angels  coming  to  Abraham  to  make 
known  that  a  son  should  be  bom  to  him  by 
his  wife  Sarah,  who  meanwhile,  with  a  wo- 
man's cunning,  is  standing  behind  the  tent 
door  listening  to  the  conversation.  This 
mild  rebuke  brought  a  threefold  red  to  the 
face  of  his  beautiful  wife,  who  cast  down  her 
eyes,  then  raised  them  again  pleasantly  toward 
her  husband,  who  still  continued  the  rokding 
of  the  wondrous  stories. 

When  he  speaks  about  sham  *  patriotism,' 
and  contrasts  Germany  with  France  at  once 
on  account  of  '  patriotism '  and  politenessi 
he  does  more  than  recall  Mr.  MiUthew  Ar- 
nold— 

Everything  has  for  a  long  time  been  fatal  to 
me  that  bears  the  name  of  patriotism.  Tes, 
at  one  time  the  thing  would  have  disgusted 
me  when  I  beheld  those  masquerades  of  ad- 
venturous fools  who  generally  made  a  trade 
of  patriotism — provided  themselves  with  suit- 
able occupations,  and  distributed  themselves 
as  masters,  journeymen,  and  apprenticea,  and 
combined  into  corporations  that  they  miffht 
be  able  to  fight  in  the  country.  I  say  *  fight' 
in  foul  fraternity.  For  individual  fitting 
with  the  sword  did  not  belons  to  their  pro- 
fession. Father  Jahn,  landlora  Jahn,  waa  in 
the  war,  whom  everybody  knew  to  be  as  cow- 
ardly as  he  was  foolish.  They  knew  right 
well  that  German  simplicity  always  looks 
upon  coarseness  as  a  sign  of  courage  and  man- 
liness, although  a  glance  into  our  prisons 
shows  sufilciently  t&t  there  are  coarse  vil- 
lains and  coarse  cowards.  In  France  oounge 
is  polite  and  well-bred;  and  if  a  polite  per- 
son meets  you  he  takes  off  his  hat  and  glove. 
In  France  patriotism  consists  also  in  love  of 
one's  country,  and  France  is  the  home  of  civi- 
lization and  human  advancement  As  has 
been  said  before,  German  patriotism,  on  the 
contrary,  consists  in  a  hatred  towards  the 
French,  and  in  a  hatred  towards  eivilintioii 
and  liberalism. 

Is  it  not  true?  Am  I  no  patriot  became  I 
praise  France? 

This  is  a  peculiar  element  In  patriotifln  and 
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true  love  of  one's  country.  One  can  love  one's 
fatherland  and  liye  for  eighty  years  in  it  and 
never  realize  that  one  loves  it.  But  then  one 
must  always  have  remained  at  home.  The 
value  of  spring  is  best  known  in  winter ;  and 
behind  the  stove  the  best  May-songs  are  writ- 
ten. Love  of  liberty  is  a  prison  flower,  and 
its  worth  is  first  felt  in  captivity.  Thus  love 
of  the  fatherland  begins  first  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  Germany,  but  is  perfected  when  the 
misfortunes  of  the  fatherland  are  seen  from  a 
foreign  country.  Yesterday,  while  reading  a 
book  containing  the  letters  of  a  dead  friend, 
I  trembled  at  the  page  on  which  is  described 
the  impressions  of  the  foreigner  at  the  sight 
of  your  country  folk  in  1818.  I  shall  here 
write  the  dear  words : 

*•  The  whole  morning  I  have  shed  many  bit- 
ter tears  of  sympathy  and  grief !  O,  I  never 
knew  that  I  loved  my  country  so  much  I  I  am 
like  one  who  through  physic  has  learned 
something  of  the  strength  of  his  body,  but 
who,  when  it  is  taken  away  from  him,  falls 
down.' 

That  is  it  I  Germans.  That  is  what  we 
are.  And  therefore  I  suddenly  became  weak 
and  ill  at  the  sight  of  that  stranger,  of  those 
great  blood  streams  that  fiowed  from  the 
wounds  of  the  fatherland  and  lost  themselves 
as  in  African  sands.  It  was  like  a  great  loss, 
and  I  felt  in  my  soul  a  keen  pang.  In  vain  I 
hushed  myself  with  reasonable  arguments. 

The  following  from  the  third  and  fourth 
chiipters  of  '  Das  Buch  le  Grand,'  will  show 
Heine  in  a  sincere  and  pathetic  vein,  which 
he  only  occasionally  indulged — 

The  mat  pulse  of  nature  finds  a  response 
in  my  breast,  and,  when  I  shout  for  joy,  I 
am  answered  by  a  thousandfold  echo.  I  hear 
a  thousand  nightingales.  Spring  hath  sent 
them  to  waken  the  earth  from  her  morning 
slumber,  and  the  earth  trembles  for  joy ;  her 
fiowers  are  hymns  with  which,  in  her  inspira- 
tion, she  greets  the  sun.  The  sun  moves  all 
too  slowly,  and  I  yearn  to  whip  his  fire-horses 
to  a  wilder  career.  But  when  he  sinks  hiss- 
ing into  the  sea,  and  Night  arises  with  her 
longing  eye,  oh  1  then  voluptuous  joy  quivers 
through  me ;  the  evening  breezes  play  about 
my  beating  heart  like  fondling  maidens,  and 
the  stars  beckon  me,  and  I  arise  and  soar  forth 
over  the  little  earth  and  the  little  thoughts  of 
men. 

But  a  day  will  come  when  the  fire  in  my 
veins  will  be  burnt  out;  then  winter  will 
dwell  in  my  breast,  his  white  fiakes  will  clus- 
ter sparely  round  my  forehead,  and  his  mists 
bedim  my  eyes.  In  mouldy  tombs  my  friends 
are  lying,  I  alone  am  left  behind,  like  a  soli- 
tary stalk  forgotten  by  the  reaper.  A  new 
race  has  blossomed  into  life,  with  new  wishes 
and  new  thoughts.  Full  of  surprise,  I  hear 
new  names  and  new  songs ;  the  old  ones  are 
forgotten,  and  I  too  am  forgotten,  honoured 
but  by  a  few,  despised  by  many,  but  loved  by 
none  t  And  rosy-cheeked  children  run  to  me 
and  press  into  my  trembling  hands  the  old 
harp  and  say  to  me  with  laughter :  '  Thou  hast 
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been  long  time  silent,  lazy  greybeard;  sing 
again  to  us  the  songs  of  the  dreams  of  thy 
youth  I '  Then  I  take  the  harp,  and  old  joys 
and  old  sorrows  re-awaken ;  the  mists  are  dis- 
solved, tears  fiow  once  more  from  my  dead 
eyes,  it  is  springtime  again  in  my  heart ;  I  see 
again  the  blue  stream,  and  the  marble  palaces, 
and  the  fair  matron  and  maiden  faces ;  and  I 
sing  a  song  of  the  fiowers  of  Brenta.  It  will 
be  my  IJEist  song ;  the  stars  look  upon  me  as  in 
the  nights  of  my  youth;  the  enamoured 
moonlight  again  kisses  my  cheeks;  the  spirit 
choir  of  the  dead  nightingales  warbles  from 
out  the  distance ;  sleep-drunk  my  eyelids  close, 
my  soul  dies  away  with  the  tones  of  my  harp ; 
sweet  odours  are  exhaled  from  the  flowers  of 
Brenta. 

A  tree  will  overshadow  my  grave.  I  had 
wished  a  palm,  but  it  ^rows  not  in  our  cold 
North.  Let  it  be  a  linden,  and  of  summer 
evenings  lovers  will  sit  and  caress  beneath  it. 
The  green  finch,  listening  from  amid  the 
swaying  branches,  is  silent,  and  my  linden 
murmurs  in  sympathetic  manner  over  the 
heads  of  the  lovers  who  are  so  happy  that 
they  have  not  time  even  to  read  the  writing 
on  my  white  gravestone.  But  when  after- 
wards the  lover  has  lost  his  maiden,  then  will 
he  come  to  the  well-known  linden  and  sigh 
and  weep,  and  look  long  and  often  upon  the 
gravestone,  and  read  thereon  the  writing — 
*He  loved  the  fiowers  of  Brenta.' 

With  regard  to  Heine's  Napoleon- worship, 
from  one  point  of  view  it  is  not  so  very  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Heine,  as  a  Jew,  and 
with  more  real  and  active  sympathy  for  his 
race  than  a  superficial  reading  of  his  books 
might  be  taken  to  imply,  could  look  with 
only  contempt  on  the  little  autocratic  prince-- 
lings,  no  less  than  on  the  autocratic  giants  of 
Germany,  Prussia  and  Austria,  who  were  the 
models  for  these  others  only  in  their  poli- 
tical vices,  as  we  may  say.  Napoleon  was  on 
the  side-— or  for  reasons  of  policy  made  it 
to  appear  that  he  was  on  the  side-— of  de- 
pressed nationalities  and  races.  If  he  aimed 
at  humbling  the  autocrats,  in  order  to  widen 
the  scope  of  his  own  autocracy,  indirectly  he 
made  this  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  Poles 
and  Swiss  and  Jews ;  and  in  justice  it  must 
be  said  that  it  was  really  in  their  favour.^ 
But  when  later  the  Napoleonic  idea  stood 
forth  bare  and  disconnected  from  any  such 
profession,  he  saw  it  for  what  it  was,  and 
spoke  frankly  of  its  faults.  He  could  tole- 
rate and  do  justice  to  Louis  Napoleon  as 
President  of  the  Republic ;  but  when  time 
brought  on  the  crime  of  the  coup  (Titaty  as 

*  Rudolph  Gottschall  has  shown  in  a  very  able 
article  in  Unsere  Zeit  how  Heine's  early  love  for 
Napoleon  and  devotion  to  him  exercised  a  dis- 
tinct influence  on  his  poetic  and  g^eneral  mental 
development.  ( Unsere  Zeit—*  Heinrich  Heine's 
Entwickelungsgang,  nachneuen  Quellen.*  Voa 
Rudolph  Gottschall.     1868,  p.  321.) 
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one  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  Napoleonism, 
inevitable  under  certain  circumstances, 
Heine  did  not  fail  with  his  own  protests 
from  the  *  mattress-grave.'  In  one  of  those 
remarkable  letters  to  Herr  Eolb  he  says — 

Louis  Napoleon  was,  as  I  have  foreseen  for 
some  time,  the  lion  clad  in  the  ass's  skin. 
This  he  stripped  off  one  fine  morning,  to  the 
complete  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  chamber 
menagerie.  In  how  far  his  coup  d^etat  was 
lustified  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Chamber  it 
IS  hard  to  say ;  for  the  stupid  fellows  continu- 
ally pricked  and  excited  the  hero  who  held  in 
his  hands  the  naked  sword  of  executive  power, 
while  they  had  only  the  empty  sheath  of 
legality.  I  felt  no  surprise  at  wnat  took  place, 
because  their  infatuation  was  incredible. 
J^ewrtheless  my  heart  hied.  And  I  confess  my 
old  Napoleonism  does  not  stand  proof  against 
the  pain  that  overwhelmed  me  when  I  beheld 
the  conse(juences  of  that  movement.  All  the 
beautiful  ideals  of  poetical  morality,  legality, 
civic  virtue,  of  equality  of  freedom,  the  rosy- 
tinted  morning  dreams  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  sake  of  which  our  forefathers  so 
heroically  went  to  death,  and  which  we  dream 
after  no  less  heroically,  lie  at  our  feet,  shat- 
tered like  the  potsherd  of  porcelain  vases; 
but  I  shall  be  silent,  and  you  know  why. 

No  man  lives  for  himself ;  nor  can  he  in 
art,  any  more  than  in  life,  walk  alone,  try 
how  he  may.  His  starting-point  is  already 
made  for  him  in  the  infiuences  he  inherits. 
Much  and  wilfully  as  the  heir  may  wander, 
he  can  never  wholly  forget  his  heritage. 
Nor  did  Heine.  The  romantic  inheritance 
sometimes  mastered  him;  its  traces  were 
always  present  It  runs  through  all  his  am- 
bitions works  like  a  beautiful  but  hardly 
harmonious  vein.  It  can  even  be  seen  in 
«Atta  Troll.'  In  the  <Reisebilder'— in  the 
prose  parts  more  especially — it  is  dominant, 
and  this  where  we  should  least  expect  it 
where  no  submission  to  contracted  habits 
under  the  more  formal  rules  or  limitations 
constrained  him.  Since  the  above  was  writ- 
ten, we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
Herr  Marggraff  had  noted  the  same  thing. 
Amid  the  wild  humonr  of  '  Atta  Troll '  we 
came  on  this  verse — 

Like  the  youthful  visions  shared  I, 
In  the  blue  moon-lighted  eveninffs, 
With  Chamisso  and  with  Fouque 
And  Brentano—^oes  it  sound  not  ? 

Heine,  after  all,  was  a  true  Romanticist 
returning  on  the  earlier  and  better  traditions. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  temptations  on  the 
side  of  Hellenism,  he  asserted  for  art  a  con- 
stant dependence  apon  life,  and  saw  the 
point  where  poetry,  to  be  trne  and  living, 
must  ever  refresh  itself  at  the  springs  of 
conduct  Much  confused  as  his  message  is 
by  his  peculiar  turn  for  irony  and  his  love 


for  oblique  forms  of  expression,  this  remains 
as  the  prevailing  element  in  his  writings 
both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  as  such  they 
will  be  found  full  of  inspiration  for  the 
thoughtful  who  can  discriminate. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  find  Tieck  in  his 
old  age  depreciating  Heine  almost  for  the 
very  same  reasons,  as  he  urged,  Heine  had 
given  for  seeking  to  moderate  the  excessive 
hero-worship  of  Goethe.  Tieck  doabtless 
regarded  Heine  as  a  rebel  against  the 
Romantic  spirit ;  but  Tieck  himself  was  not 
in  this  respect  quite  consistent  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  Heine  was  not  a  more  consbt- 
ent  Romanticist  than  he  was.  Anyway, 
we  hold  we  have  proved,  from  a  broad  sur- 
vey of  all  the  aspects  of  Heine's  activity, 
that  the  significance  of  Heine  hardly  lies  in 
the  direction  that  the  nltra-classic  and  artis- 
tic critics  have  sought  for  it     a.  h.  japp. 


Abt.  II. — Intellect  and  Evolution, 

Enthusiasm  is  a  great  help  to  the  successfnl 
advocacy  of  any  new  doctrine ;  but  enthusi- 
asm is  notoriously  misleading,  through  its 
tendency  to  overlook  insuperable  obstacles 
and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  prudent  counsels. 
The  trne  doctrine  of  evolution  (the  doctrine 
that  the  various  species  of  animals  and 
plants  have  been  evolved  through  the  action 
of  natural  causes  from  antecedent  animals 
and  plants  of  different  kinds)  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  enthusiasts  into  the  assertion, 
that  the  whole  material  universe  has  been 
evolved  by  one  continued  process  without 
any  kind  of  breach  in  its  uniform  conUnn- 
ity,  and  this  in  the  face  of  three  evident 
breaches  of  continuity  occasioned  by  (1) 
the  difference  between  the  living  and  the 
non-living;  ^2)  the  difference  between  sen- 
tiencv  and  tne  absence  of  sentiency;  and 
(3)  the  difference  between  intellect  and  the 
absence  of  intellect 

It  is  to  the  third  of  these  differences  only 
that  we  propose  here  to  direct  attenUoD, 
for  it  is  the  difference  which  concerns  as 
most  nearly.  It  is  blindness  to  it  which 
can  alone  account  for  the  assertion  which 
has  been  so  rashly  made,  that  no  difference 
of  kind  exists  between  the  human  intellect 
and  the  highest  cognitive  faculties  of  brutes. 
It  is  to  it  only  that  can  be  doe  any  accept- 
ance of  that  dogma  now  so  laalously  pro- 
claimed  by  enthusiastic  advocates  the  oog- 
ma  of  the  essential  bestiality  of  man. 

It  is  of  course  too  plain  to  be  denied  thst 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  hnmas 
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reason,  as  it  exists  to-daj,  and  any  mere 
animal  faculties,  and  therefore  the  efforts  of 
the  Darwinian  enthusiasts  referred  to  are 
directed  to  show  that  such  a  difference  need 
not  always  have  existed,  but  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  account  for  the  slow  upgrowth 
of  such  merely  animal  faculties  into  true 
hum^n  intellect,  and  the  gradual  expansion 
of  one  into  the  other. 

But  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  a  distinc- 
tion, evident  to  the  senses,  exists  between 
men  and  brutes,  in  that  no  brute  has  the 
gift  of  speech,  while  all  tribes  of  men  pos- 
sess it.  This,  then,  is  the  crux  of  the  Dar- 
winians. They  endeavour  to  avoid  so  fatal 
a  difficulty  by  two  contentions.  One  is  ^1) 
that  animals  have  language ;  the  other  is  (2) 
that  the  brute  ancestors  of  man,  by  the  pos- 
session of  language,  gradually  acquired  the 
gift  of  reason. 

We  have,  then,  to  consider  these  two  as- 
eertions,  and  in  order  to  consider  them 
properly,  we  must  examine  into  the  real 
nature  of  human  speech.  Words  are  con- 
ventional signs  of  things  thereby  signified, 
and  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  the  case,  that 
the  things  signified  by  human  speech  are 
essentially  similar  to  the  things  signified  by 
the  inarticulate  language  of  animals,  and  if 
they  are  so,  then  the  one  might  possibly 
have  been  developed  from  the  other.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  things  signified  by  animal  language  and 
by  human  speech  are  different  in  kind,  so 
that  the  latter  demands  the  ready-formed 
existence  of  intellect,  in  order  that  it  may 
itself  exist,  then  speech  must  obviously  be 
posterior  to  intellect,  and  could  not  have 
been  evolved  from  merely  animal  faculties. 
In  such  case  also  it  is  evident  that  thought 
could  never  have  been  evolved  from  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  a  manifest  hiatus  must, 
from  the  very  first,  have  existed  between 
human  and  animal  nature,  and  with  the  first 
advent  of  man  there  must  have  been  At  least 
one  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  process 
of  cosmical  evolution. 

Now  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  facts  of 
science  and  from  inferences  thence  logically 
drawn,  and  every  attempt  to  ignore  the 
former  or  elude  the  latter  to  support  any 
theory  which  may  have  captivated  the 
fancy,  or  in  deference  to  any  traditional 
belief,  must  be  alike  scrupulously  avoided. 

Probably  the  reluctance  which  some  per- 
sons so  strongly  feel  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  break  is  due  to  our  impotence 
to  imapine  it*    But  such  impotence  is  but 

♦The  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  the  third 
series  of  bis  '  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,' says: 
'  If  continuity  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  not  less 


the  necessary  consequence  of  our  having  had 
no  experience  of  it,  since  we  can  never 
imagine  that  of  which  we  have  had  no  ex- 
perience. Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
fatal  to  our  reasoning  powers  than  the  at- 
tempt to  bind  them  down  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  power  of  imagination.  We 
cannot  perceive  our  acts  of  sight,  and  we 
cannot  imagine  them,  yet  we  are  none  the 
less  perfectly  sure  of  their  existence. 

Having  endeavoured,  then,  as  much  as 
possible  to  guard  against  both  the  tempta- 
tions of  prejudice  and  the  snares  due  to  the 
imagination,  let  us  examine  the  question  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  evolution  of  intel- 
lect from  sense,  by  considering,  in  the  first 
place,  the  two  assertions  of  the  Darwinian 
school:  (1)  Animals  have  language;  and 
(2)  language  begot  reason.  The  Darwinian 
view  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  represented  as 
follows — 

The  lower  animals  plainly  express  their 
feelings  by  significant  sounds.  The  song 
of  birds  and  the  various  cries  of  beasts 
are  unquestionable  examples  of  a  vocal 
language  expressing  their  feelings,  and  also 
often  more  or  less  making  known  the  pres- 
ence of  objects  perceived  by  them — making 
known,  therefore,  their  cognitions,  as  well  as 
their  sensations  and  emotions.  Dogs  by 
their  bark  may  plainly  indicate  not  only,  e.g,, 
their  perception  of  a  rabbit  or  a  thief,  but 
also  which  of  the  two  it  is ;  and  similar  practi- 
cal knowledge  is  conveyed  in  a  multitude  of 
other  instances.  That  such  cries  are  very 
different  from  articulate  language  is  true, 
but  the  parrot  shows  us  that  a  mere  animal 
may  articulate  copiously  and  plainly. 

There  can  be  no  a  priori  diflSculty,  then, 
in  supposing  that  some  animal  may  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  expressing  itself  by 
articulate  sounds.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
ape-like  animal  acquired  such  a  power,  see- 
ing the  great  resemblance  which  exists  be- 
tween the  structure  of  the  mouth  and  vocal 
organs  of  an  ape  and  of  a  man.  Once  let 
this  power  of  articulate  expression  have  been 
acquired,  and  it  then  almost  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  it  must  have  been  enormously  im- 
proved and  augmented  by  a  gregarious  habit 

imperiously  is  Discontinuity  a  necessity  of  ex- 
perience, given  in  every  qualitative  difference. 
The  manifold  of  sense  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  by 
a  speculative  resolution  of  all  diversities  into 

gradations.  Experience  knows  sharply  defined 
ifferenccs,  which  make  saps  between  tilings. 
Speculation  mav  imagine  these  gaps  filled,  some 
unbroken  continuity  of  existence  linking  all 
thin^.  It  mtat  imagine  this,  because  it  cannot 
imagine  the  non-existence  coming  between  dis- 
crete existences.*  Here  the  slavery  of  the 
imagination,  together  with  the  freedom  of  the 
intellect,  are  al&e  plainly  pointed  out 
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(and  many  kinds  of  apes  live  in  troops), 
those  troops  being  preserved  which,  by  the 
rapidity  and  multiplicity  of  their  articulate 
utterances,  became  best  able  to  avoid  danger 
and  acquire  food. 

But  animals,  as  w.e  see  and  know  them, 
show  us  that  they  not  only  have  language, 
but  they  have  also  a  true  practical  apprecia- 
tion of  such  things  as  '  number '  and  *  cause,' 
and  of  abstract  qualities,  such  as  '  solidity,' 
and  that  they  are  able  not  only  to  perceive, 
but  also  to  remember,  classify,  and  infer. 

Not  merely  a  very  highly  organized  ani- 
mal, but  even  an  insect,  will  discriminate 
between  objects  which  differ  in  number — 
between  an  attack  by  one  enemy  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  a  simultaneous  attack  by  two 
enemies  one  on  either  side  of  it;  between 
one  object  of  pursuit  and  several  objects  of 
pursuit — and  will  regulate  its  responsive 
movements  accordingly.  But  in  this  prac- 
tical appreciation  of  number  we  have  the 
germ  and  foundation  of  the  whole  science 
of  mathematics. 

A  dog  startled  at  the  agitation  by  the 
wind  of  an  expanded  parasol  lying  near  it 
on  a  gi  ass-plot  may,  by  its  angry  growl, 
show  its  apprehension  of  some  hidden, 
possibly  hostile,  cause  of  such  motion,  and 
in  analogous  circumstances  may  show  not 
only  its  appreciation  of  cause,  but  of  causes 
of  different  orders. 

An  elephant  will  hesitate  to  cross  a  bridge 
which  it  seems  to  feel  insecure,  thus  show- 
ing that  it  has  a  distinct  and  practical  ap- 
prehension of  the  abstract  quality  '  solidity.' 

That  animals  can  not  only  perceive  ob- 
jects but  remember  them,  and  circumstances 
connected  with  them,  is  too  manifest  to 
need  illustration. 

Animals  again  readily  vary  their  conduct 
according  to  the  properties  of  objects  pre- 
sented to  their  senses,  t.6.,  they  recognize  and 
classify.  A  cat  will  make  use  of  visible 
characters  as  a  basis  of  its  system  of  classifi- 
cation. A  dog  divides  the  material  universe, 
organic  and  inorganic,  into  groups  and  sub- 
groups, according  to  a  finely  graduated 
series  of  smells. 

Animals  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  from 
insects  to  apes,  will,  as  their  actions  prove, 
anticipate  the  presence  in  objects  of  cha- 
racters and  tendencies  to  action,  as  yet  un- 
perceived,  from  signs  the  presence  of  which 
they  actually  oognize.  What  else  is  this 
but  reasoning — inference  from  past  experi- 
ences! But  inference  is  the  guiding  of 
conduct  by  a  foreseeing  preparation  for  the 
future,  due  to  a  recollection  of  the  past 
These  animals,  therefore,  both  recollect  and 
anticipate — they,  no  less  than  men,  are  crea- 
tures *  looking  before  and  after.' 


Turning  from  our  animal  friends  to  the 
lowest  races  of  mankind,  what  do  we  find  f 
Men  unable  to  realize  any  lofty  abstract 
ideas,  and  some  of  them  unable  to  count 
above  two  or  three,  and  though  no  race  is 
devoid  of  speech,  yet  such  is  its  poverty  and 
barbaritv  in  some  cases — almost  confined  to 
denoting  the  physical  relations  of  material 
objects — that  we  may  feel  little  difiSculty 
in  imagining  it  to  be  the  remote  outcome 
of  the  primitive  articulate  cries  of  the  hy- 
pothetical ape-like  animal  before  referred 
to. 

But  the  argument  thus  supported  is  fur- 
ther reinforced  by  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  power  of  speech  in  every  individual 
amongst  ourselves.  Does  the  power  of 
speech  appear  spontaneously  of  itself,  or 
suddenly  arise  at  some  particular  moment 
as  an  infused,  God-sent  gift!  By  no  means  I 
Only  very  slowly,  and  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble steps,  does  the  primitively  dumb  infant 
learn  to  recognize,  and  after  recognizing 
to  itself  emit,  articulate  sounds.  If  brought 
up  in  silence  and  solitude  it  never  learns  to 
speak  at  all.  It  is  not  the  case,  then,  that 
distinct  intellectual  conceptions  start  forth 
from  the  mind  and  clothe  themselves  in 
words,  but,  on  the  contrary,  articulate  sounds 
are  first  learned  by  rote— often  as  parrots 
learn  them — without  any  distinct  apprehen- 
sion of  their  meaning.  Even  in  the  adult 
condition  some  tribes,  e.g.,  the  Hottentota, 
delight  to  amuse  themselves  by  inventing 
curious  new  articulate  sounds — words  volun- 
tarily made  without  ideas  being  thereto  an- 
nexed. 

Therefore  in  the  history  of  the  individual, 
as  in  the  history  of  the  race,  we  have  to  be- 
gin with  simple  sensations  and  varioasly 
aggregated  feelings,  which  are  at  first  in- 
dicated by  inarticulate  sounds  and  by  ges- 
tures, and  afterwards  by  articulate  sounds  or 
words.  Only  subsequently,  and  by  the  help 
of  such  articulate  sounds,  do  we  get  those 
more  highly  complex  aggregations  of  feel- 
ings which  we  call  Mdeas,'  and  'thoughts,* 
which  are  thus  generated  by  language.  In 
every  child  then  these  arise  as  the  outcome 
and  result  of  speech,  therefore  in  the  past 
history  of  our  race  reason  was  similarly  be- 
gotten. There  is,  therefore,  no  real  break 
m  the  continuity  of  vocal  evolation.  The 
vanity  and  folly  of  an  imagination  nnbridled 
by  science  and  regardless  of  facts  has  led 
foolish  men  to  deem  themselves  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  other  animals — has  led  them 
to  deny  their  kinship  with  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. There  is  no  really  fundamental  dif* 
ference  between  human  speech  and  the  lan- 
guage of  non-human  animali,  in  spite  of  the 
variety  and  complexity  which  the  straggle 
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for  existence  has  gradually  introduced  into 
the  former. 

The  above  is  a  short  but,  we  think, 
neither  unfair  nor  inadequate  statement  of 
the  Darwinian  and  Spencerian  view. 

The  opposite  school  of  thought  maintains, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  human  speech  is  so 
essentially  diverse  from  the  language  of 
even  the  highest  brutes,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  suppose  its  existence  to  be  due  to 
the  action  of  a  cause  different  in  kind  from 
the  cause  of  all  merely  animal  expression. 

So  far  from  thoughts  and  ideas  being  the 
outcome  and  result  of  emotional  exclama- 
tions,  human  speech  cannot  come  into  ex- 
istence except  as  a  consequence  of  pre-exist- 
ing ideas  and  thoughts.  Consequently  the 
existence  of  intellect  must  have  preceded 
the  existence  of  speech. 

It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  in  adult  men  now 
we  do  not  find  that  words  generate  thoughts, 
but  the  very  reverse.  The  vocal  tricks  of 
the  Hottentots  are  nothing  to  the  point,  for 
the  only  words  with  which  we  are  concerned 
are  the  words  employed  to  convey  a  mean- 
ing as  in  ordinary  speech.  Now  it  is  notori- 
ously the  case  that  when,  in  the  cultivation 
of  any  science  or  art,  newly  observed  facts 
or  laws  give  rise  to  new  ideas,  new  terms 
are  subsequently  invented  and  adopted  to 
give  expression  to  such  new  conceptions. 
New  words  arise  as  a  sequencey  not  as  an 
antecedent  to  such  intellectual  action. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  infants  learn  to 
speak  words  the  meanings  of  which  they  do 
not  understand ;  but  in  the  first  place  they 
learn  them  from  those  who  do  understand 
them,  and  who  make  known  to  them  by 
degrees  their  meaning;  and  in  the  second 
place,  we  do  not  know  how  soon  they  annex 
meanings  of  some  kind  to  the  wprds  they 
learn,  while  they  often  plainly  indicate  that 
they  have  meanings  a  knowledge  of  which 
they  seek  to  convey  before  they  can  speak. 

Actually  then  the  facts  as  to  the  origin  of 
speech  now  are  not  in  accord  with  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis.  But  to  see  whether  they 
could  ever  have  been  so  we  must,  as  before 
said,  examine  what  language  is — of  what 
human  speech  really  consists. 

Now,  both  schools  of  thought  will  agree 
in  declaring  speech  to  be  composed  of 
words  which  are  conventional  symbols  of 
corresponding  conceptions. 

To  determine,  then,  effectually  the  true 
nature  of  speech,  we  must  have  a  clear  and 
true  notion  of  these  conceptions,  of  which 
spoken  words  are  the  signs,  and  see  if  they 
can  or  cannot  be  formed  from  sense. 

Let  us,  then,  first  contemplate  a  few 
selected  conceptions,  and  try  and  determine 


their  true  nature,  and  afterwards  (by  the  aid 
of  the  knowledge  thus  gained)  let  us  see  if 
any  (and,  if  any,  what)  general  judgment 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  all  human 
conceptions  and  their  necessary  origin. 

It  will,  however,  be  well  to  take,  in  limine, 
full  note  of  a  certain  difficulty  which  neces- 
sarily attends  any  such  inquiries  as  that  upon 
which  we  are  entering,  inquiries  which  ne- 
cessitate the  contemplation  and  analysis  of 
our  own  mental  acts.  Our  powers  of  per- 
ception are  very  clear  and  luminous  as  long 
as  they  are  applied  to  external  objects,  but 
more  or  less  obscurity  inevitably  attends  the 
analysis  of  our  own  mental  activity  itself. 
In  such  analysis  we  attain,  indeed,  the 
maximum  of  certainty  (for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  our  knowledge  that  we  are 
tl^inking  when  we  advert  to  it),  but  we 
nevertheless  find  ourselves  provided  with  a 
minimum  of  light;  for  no  sensuous  impres- 
sions serve  us  in  this  case  as  they  serve  us 
in  external  perceptions,  and  a  difficulty 
thence  results  in  expressing  our  internal 
experiences  in  words.  For  example,  we 
all  know  very  well  what  it  is  to  see  objects, 
and  we  can  very  readily  describe  the  ap- 
pearances they  present  If  however  we  try 
to  describe  the  internal  sensation  they  pro- 
duce, we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  different 
case.  Anatomy  and  organic  physiology  will 
not  help  us,  for  it  is  the  very  subjective  sen- 
sation itself  which  is  in  question,  not  the 
apparatuses  or  the  actions  which  serve  to 
elicit  it,  and  which  are  altogether  different 
matters.  The  human  mind  is  evidently 
fitted  rather  for  external  examination  than 
for  internal  contemplation,  and  its  faculties, 
though  admirably  arranged  to  impel  us  on 
and  aid  us  in  the  study  of  the  world  around 
us,  do  not  offer  themselves  as  convenient 
objects  on  which  we  may  reflect  All  great 
discoveries  lie  in  the  objective,  not  in  the 
subjective  order,  and  this  applies  to  the 
metaphysical  no  less  than  to  the  physical 
sciences. 

Obviously  we  cannot  analyze  our  concep- 
tions save  by  the  aid  of  memory ;  but  that 
term  has  been  of  late,  especially  by  certain 
Darwinians,  employed  to  signify  very  vari- 
ous kinds  of  reiterated  actions,  and,  to  avoid 
ambiguity,  it  will  be  useful  to  begin  by 
noting  the  kinds  of  actions  which  have 
been  thus  signified  by  a  common  term. 

We  may  distinguish  in  ourselves  no  less 
than  four  kinds  of  repeated  notions  to  which 
either  properly,  or  by  an  exaggerated  mode 
of  speech,  the  term  '  memory '  has  been  ap- 
plied. 

(a)  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  those 
mental  acts  by  which  we  recall  circum- 
stances to  mind  by  a  voluntary  effort.    This 
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we  may  distinguish  as  volitional  memory  or 
recollection. 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  we  may  often 
note  how  something  before  forgotten  sud- 
denly flashes  forth  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness and  recognition.  This  may  be  distin- 
guished as  involuntary  intellectual  memory 
or  reminiscence, 

(c)  Thirdly,  we  may  distinguish  those 
acts  which  we  from  acquired  habit  perform 
automatically,  in  unconsciousness,  but  which 
may  be  called  a  form  of  memory,  because 
the  power  to  perform  them  was  given  by 
acts  of  conscious  memory,  and  because  they 
can  be  performed  consciously  when  we 
choose  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  acts.  But  they  can  be 
performed  as  well,  or  even  much  better, 
without  any  intervention  of  consciousness. 
We  may  distinguish  this  third  kind  of 
memory  then  as  sensuous  memory. 

(d)  There  are,  fourthly,  also  the  repeated 
acts  which  have  been  compared  with  acts  of 
memory  on  account  of  their  reiterated  cha- 
racter, though  they  do  not  owe  their  origin 
to  conscious  acts,  nor  can  they  possibly  be 
consciously  performed.  Such  acts  are  tnose 
by  which  our  organism  unconsciously  ac- 
commodates itself  to  new  conditions — new 
kinds  of  food  or  new  muscular  efforts. 
Such  acts  can  only  be  called  acts  of  memory 
by  a  remote  analogy ;  if  called  memory  at 
all,  they  should  be  distinguished  as  acts  of 
organic  memory. 

This  premised,  we  may  next  note  that  we 
cannot  recollect  expeHences  without  knowing 
them,  and  yet  we  may  repeat  actions  through 
sensuous  memory,  and  so  show  that,  though 
we  are  unconscious  of  our  reminiscences,  we 
in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  know  them. 

There  is,  in  fact,  also  a  great  ambiguity 
in  the  expression  *  to  know '  as  it  is  often 
employed. 

(a)  '  To  know,'  in  the  highest  and  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  is  to  know  (by  a  reflex 
act)  that  we  really  have  a  certain  perception. 
It  is  a  voluntary,  intelligent,  self-conscious 
act,  parallel  with  voluntary  recollection. 

(b)  In  a  true  but  less  elevated  sense,  we 
say  we  know  when  we  do  not  make  use  of 
a  reflex  act,  but  have  some  perception  ac- 
companied by  consciousness — as  in  teaching 
and  in  most  intellectual  acts. 

(c)  We  are  said  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing 
even  when  we  do  it  in  perfect  unconscious- 
ness, and  it  is  said  that '  to  do  a  thing  shows 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it* 

But  this,  as  a  universal  statement,  is  a  mis- 
take. We  do  know  it  if,  when  we  advert  to 
it,  we  can  mentally  perceive  the  act  and  its 
actual  performance,  out  if  we  do  it  uncon- 
acionsly  and  do  not  afterwards  advert  to  it 


at  all,  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  it  An 
unconsciously  perfect  act,  not  afterwards  re^ 
cognized  by  the  mind,  must  remain  an  no- 
known  act. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  actions  which 
we  perform  much  better  without  conscious- 
ness than  with  it,  as  the  motions  of  our  limba 
in  running  up  stairs  may  be  impaired  by  oar 
directing  our  attention  expressly  to  them,, 
instead  of  trusting  to  our  own  unconsciona 
bodily  mechanism.  Habit  and  practice  ena- 
ble us  to  do  a  multitude  of  things  withont 
advertence,  so  that,  loosely  speaking,  we 
practically  know  how  to  do  them.  We  have, 
in  fact,  a  practical  aptitude  accompanied  by 
sensations  and  emotions  rather  than  true 
knowledge;  such  practical  knowledge  we 
may  distinguish  as  senstums  knowledge. 

(d)  Lastly,  there  are  many  acts  which  onr 
organism  learns  to  do,  which  we  not  only  do 
unconsciously,  but  the  doing  of  which  we 
can  never  perceive,  however  much  we  may 
try.  To  say  we  know  how  to  do  such  acta 
is  a  still  greater  abuse  of  language.  We  have 
indeed  an  acquired  '  organic  habit '  with  re* 
ference  to  them,  but  no  knowledge  what- 
ever. 

By  the  aid  of  memory  we  gather  experi- 
ence of  which,  when  we  fully  know  it,  we 
form  a  distinct  concept  corresponding  with 
the  term.  What  then  is  'experience'? 
Much  ambiguity  and  confusion  again  also 
exist  as  to  the  use  of  this  word.  A  wheel 
turns  more  easily  after  it  has  turned  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  an  animal  does  more 
easily  what  it  has  done  before,  and  a  man 
improves  in  the  performance  of  many  actions 
by  practice.  By  a  loose  and  misleading  use 
of  the  term,  all  these  kinds  of  reiterations  of 
activity  may  be  called  '  experience,'  but  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  generally,  and  pro- 
perly, limited  to  denote  such  reiteration  a 
when  accompanied  by  consciousness  or  by 
consentience  *  in  man  and  animals.  Expe- 
rience, then,  is  a  fact  Will  this  fact,  will 
'experience,'  explain  the  nature  and  exist- 
ence of  the  corresponding  conception — the 
idea  of  experience  9  To  have  experience 
and  to  know  that  we  have  it  are  evidently 
widely  different  phenomena.  The  first  may 
exist  in  its  fullest  perfection  without  even  a 
rudiment  of  the  other — as  in  the  many  ac- 
tions unconsciously  performed  by  men  and 
animals.  To  have  experience,  to  have  the 
idea  of  experience,  and  to  know  that  any 
fact  of  experience  is  a  fact  are,  then,  very 
different  things.     Evidently  the  idea  '  expe- 

*  The  word  '  consentience '  means  that  anitjT 
of  feeling  (that  meeting  in  one  centre  of  variona 
feellnp)  which  may  exist  in  ourselves  even  when 
consciousness  is  in  abeyance,  and  which  we  may 
confidently  attribute  to  animals. 
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rience '  cannot  be  a  faint  reproduction  of 
past  feelings,  for  *  experience '  was  never  felt 
at  all,  nor  was  it  a  particular  action  or  group 
or  series  of  actions,  like  jumping,  fighting, 
or  feeding.  Neither  was  *  experience  '  ever 
a  relation  felt  between  feelings — e.^.,  be* 
tween  feelings  accompanying  the  perform- 
ance of  an  action  a  first  and  a  hundredth 
time.  All  we  can  feel  in  that  way  is  in- 
creased ease  or  facility,  or  augmented  or  di- 
minished pleasure ;  but  introspection  shows 
us  that  the  idea  *•  experience  '  is  something 
altogether  different — something  which  seems 
to  have  sprung  forth  in  the  mind  on  the 
occurrence  of  certain  requisite  conditions,  as 
if  called  forth  by  the  touch  of  some  Ithuri- 
el's  spear. 

But  there  is  a  very  familiar  phenomenon 
befof^  referred  to  which  we  all  know,  and 
constantly  speak  of,  but  which  is  never  sensi- 
bly perceived  either  in  ourselves  or  in  others 
— ^namely,  the  act  of  seeing.  This  we  know 
most  intimately  and  talk  about  it  familiarly, 
as  we  do  also  with  regard  to  the  faculty  of 
sight.  Yet  the  act  of  seeing  is  not,  and 
never  was,  felt.  We  may  perhaps  have  feel- 
ings corresponding  to  the  movements  of  the 
eyeballs,  &c. ;  but  such  acts  are  no  more 
the  act  of  seeing  than  is  the  opening  of  a 
shatter  the  same  thing  as  seeing  the  land- 
scape which  it,  while  unopened,  hid  from 
view. 

We  know  perfectly  well  the  faculty  of 
sight  in  ourselves  and  others  by  its  effects 
and  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  power  it  gives, 
but  we  have  no  sensuous  experience,  no  sen- 
suous knowledge  of  it.  The  idea  of  sight 
is  no  faint  revival  of  past  vivid  feelings  or 
relations  between  them  which  accompanied 
the  act  of  sight,  but  it  is  the  intellectual 
perception  of  the  act  itself  as  a  fact  and  of 
an  internal  power  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  that  fact's  existence. 

Again,  we  know  *  colour'  well  enough, 
but  whoever  saw  a  colour  which  was  not  of 
some  definite  kind,  e.^.,  not  green,  or  not 
red,  &c.  ?  This,  Mr.  Lewes  himself  is  forced 
to  admit.  He  says,*  '  Colour  is  not  red,  nor 
blue,  nor  green,  nor  orange.  It  is  the  sign 
of  an  operation,  an  abstraction  from  various 
experieiices,  a  logical  act  incorporated  in  a 
vocal  act'  That  is  indeed  just  what  it  is, 
an  intellectual  conception  represented  by  a 
vocal  sign.  Observe,  however,  that  when 
we  say  it  is  '  the  sign  of  an  operation,'  we 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  faint  repetition  of 
the  feelings  which  accompanied  any  past 
operation  or  groups  of  operations,  but  an  in- 
tellectual conception  of  an  external  objective 


*  'Problems  of  Life  and  Mind/     Problems 
II.,  in.,  and  of  IV,    Third  Series,  p.  466. 


quality  in  objects  which  our  sense  of  sight 
has  the  power  of  appreciating.  Therefore 
no  animal  can  have  the  notion  'colour' 
however  much  it  may  like  or  be  stimulated 
by  different  coloured  objects.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  savage  can  smear  his  body  with 
different  bright  pigments  without  having 
had  the  conception.  His  knowledge  of  the 
objective  qualities  of  the  pigments  is  shown 
by  his  choice  of  them,  and  his  knowledge 
that  they  can  be  seen  by  himself  and  others 
is  shown  by  his  words  and  actions,  which 
prove  the  existence  on  his  part  of  deliberate 
purpose. 

To  show  how  distinct  an  idea  is  from  a 
plexus  of  revived  sensations,  let  us  consider 
the  idea  ^  extension.'  This  idea  may  exist 
apart  from  sensation  of  sight,  for  it  exists 
for  the  blind.  It  may  exist  apart  from 
sensations  of  touch,  for  it  is  revealed  even 
by  sight  alone,  and  it  has  obviously  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  hearing,  taste,  or 
smell. 

To  make  this  clearer  as  regards  touch, 
note  that  all  the  sensations  given  by  touch 
in  touching  any  object  may  be  changed  and 
yet  the  idea  of  extension  remain  unchanged. 
Thus  the  same  object  may  be  transformed 
from  a  solid  to  a  fluid,  from  cold  to  hot, 
from  rough  to  smooth,  from  rest  to  motion, 
<fec.,  but  the  idea  of  extension  persists  and 
survives  all  such  sensuous  modifications. 
Moreover,  the  idea  is  itself  one,  though  it  is 
called  into  being  by  such  a  multitude  of 
sensuous  experiences  of  different  kinds. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  revival  of  our 
muscular  feelings  or  sense  of  effort.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  strong  thing  to 
call  that  'a  group  of  revived  sensations,' 
which  is  quite  unlike  the  sensations  supposed 
to  be  revived ;  and  who  does  not  see  the 
difference  between  his  idea  of  extension  and 
his  feelings  of  muscular  effort?  Even  if 
it  be  granted  that  feelings  of  muscular  exer- 
tion and  effort  are  the  stimuli  which  call 
forth  in  our  minds  the  idea  ^  extension,'  that 
in  no  way  even  tends  to  show  that  such  feel- 
ings are  the  idea  extension.  As  well  might 
gold  be  called  'digging,'  because  digging 
may  have  been  employed  in  acquiring  it. 
The  nature  of  an  idea  is  one  thing,  its  mode 
of  elicitation  or  acquisition  is  another.  If 
introspection  can  tell  us  anything  (and  if  it 
can  tell  us  nothing,  all  pursuit  of  psychology 
is  vain),  it  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  extension, 
and  feelings  of  effort  and  of  motion,  are 
things  which  are  utterly  diverse. 

But  we  may  ask  those  who  tell  us  that  all 
our  ideas  are  faint  revivals  of  past  sensations, 
Of  what  past  sensation  or  group  of  sensa- 
tions is  the  idea  '  nothing '  a  revival  ? 

Yet  we  not  only  most  distinctly  have  the 
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idea,  but  it  is  one  of  the  more  fundamental 
and  necessary  ideas  for  all  valid  reasoning, 
and  is  used  by  every  man  every  day. 

Yet  what  sort  of  an  image  can  we  form  of 
*  nothing'  or  *  non-being '  ? 

Without, the  idea,  however,  we  could  not 
perceive  contradictions,  the  perception  of 
which  reposes  on  the  intellectual  intuition 
that  *  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.'  It  also 
enters  into  the  perception  that  *  everything 
either  is  or  is  not,'  and  we  cannot  perceive, 
with  fulness  of  perception,  the  distinctness 
of  any  one  thing  without  perceiving  that  it 
is  not  another  thing  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  the  idea  of  nothing,  or 
not-being,  is  no  idea  but  only  the  absence  of 
an  idea,  that  to  apprehend  it  is  not  ^  to  con- 
ceive,' but  *  to  not-conceive,'  we  may  reply 
that  this  assertion  is  false.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  we  know  we  have  the  idea  *•  nothing,' 
we  understand  its  meaning,  make  free  use 
of  it,  and  distinguish  it  clearly  from  all  other 
ideas. 

Moreover  '  to  conceive '  the  idea  of  non- 
being  as  applied  to  anything,  is  to  emit  a 
distinct  judgment  of  a  negative  kind,  which 
can  be  expressed  in  a  distinct  negative  pro- 
position, out  *not  to  conceive'  is  to  do 
nothing,  it  is  a  mere  absence  of  activity,  it 
is  no  judgment,  and  cannot  of  course  be 
expressed  in  a  proposition.  Those,  then, 
who  would  pretend  that  to  conceive  nothing 
is  simply  not  to  conceive,  affirm  thereby  that 
it  is  the  same  thing  to  make  a  judgment  and 
not  to  make  it ;  to  do  something  and  to  do 
nothing,  and  thus,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, violate  themselves  that  principle  of 
contradiction  which  is  at  the  base  of  all 
reasoning  and  understanding. 

The  idea  of  unity,  again ;  of  what  sen- 
sations, or  group  of  sensations,  is  it  a  faint 
revival  ? 

The  idea  of  unity  is  one  of  the  most 
simple  of  ideas,  and  applies  to  all  things, 
and  not  only  to  those  which  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses.  It  applies  equally  to 
the  bed  i  slept  in  and  the  first  thought  I  had 
on  waking  within  it 

So  again  the  idea  of  number  is  again 
simple,  and  also  extends  Id  ike  to  the  sensible 
and  non-sensible. 

The  idea  of  two  refers  to  the  simultaneous 
as  well  as  the  successive,  but  does  not  arise 
except  as  a  conseauence  of  perceiving  the 
successive,  and  neither  the  successive  nor  the 
simultaneous  perception  of  two  objects  will 
give  the  idea  of  two  except  as  the  result  of 
comparison  and  a  perception  (latent  if  not 
expressed^  of  being,  distinction,  and  simi- 
lanty.  The  perception  of  even  the  number 
two    requires    something   more    than   the 


simple  perception  of  two  objects ;  they  must 
be  susceptible  of  comparison,  and  conse- 
quently united  in  a  common  idea  as  a  con- 
sequence of  comparison  and  abstraction. 
Hence  no  animal  can  count,  since  no  animal 
can  compare  and  generalize. 

As  it  is  with  two,  so  it  is  with  all  num- 
bers. Number,  however,  is  really  in  things 
as  well  as  in  the  mind.  It  exists  objectively 
in  the  universe,  and  our  mind  has  the  faculty 
of  recognizing  this  and  forming  correspond- 
ing subjective  concepts. 

The  idea  of  number  is  not  the  idea  of 
the  mere  sign,  since  the  idea  '  five '  corre- 
sponds equally  well  with  the  word  as  written 
or  spoken,  with  conventional  figures  of 
whatever  kind,  and  with  certain  familiar 
gestures.  Moreover,  the  idea  itself  is  not 
conventional.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  idea 
which  is  conventional. 

Another  conception  which  we  all  have  is 
the  idea  of  '  necessary  truth,'  and  of  this  as 
something  positive  and  not  as  mere  mental 
impotence.  A  feeling  of  compulsion,  and  a 
whole  group  of  feelings  of  being  compelled 
by  circumstances  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  is 
something  very  different  from  the  idea  of  a 
*•  necessary  truth,'  seen  to  be  universally 
necessary  in  whatever  abyss  of  past  time  or 
whatever  remotest  region  of  stellar  space. 
Yet  that  we  have  this  idea  is  plain  enough, 
for  in  the  first  place  we  can  reason  about  it, 
and  in  the  second  place  we  must  reallj 
possess  it  to  be  able  to  reason  at  all,  for  who- 
ever does  not  see  that  nothing  can  anywhere 
both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  may 
as  well  discontinue  any  further  attempt  at 
ratiocination. 

Another  idea,  the  analysis  of  which  de- 
mands a  treatise  to  itself,  is  the  idea  of  ^rooc^- 
ness.  This  idea  is  something  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  idea  of  pleasure,  happiness, 
or  prosperity,  whether  of  the  individual,  the 
tribe,  or  the  whole  human  race.  The  idea 
of  a  being  who  sacrifices  all  for  the  good  of 
others  is  the  idea  of  a  very  good  being,  bat 
not  necessarily  of  a  happy  one.  The  idea 
of  goodness  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  complacency,  but  it  need  not  be 
so.  Moral  feeling  is  a  sort  of  rational  m- 
stinct^  and  its  existence  is  necessary  to  form 
a  perfect  man,  but  moral  truth  may  be  both 
clearly  perceived  and  hated.  Moreover  the 
ffoodness  of  acts  is  measured,  as  all  meo 
(save  the  few  who  have  an  eccentric  theory 
to  maintain)  agree  to  declare,  by  the  motives 
which  prompt  actions,  and  not  by  the  rendu 
of  the  acts  performed.  It  b  abundantly 
evident  that  no  collection  of  sensnoos  ex- 
periences can  generate  the  ideas  of  good- 
ness. As  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  excel- 
lently said — 
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The  obyious  trath,  that  all  knowledge  is 
either  certain  in  itself  or  is  derived  by  legiti- 
mate methods  from  that  which  is  so  .  .  .is 
of  course  true  of  ethical  knowledge.  If  a 
proposition  announcing  obligation  require 
proof  at  all,  one  term  of  that  proof  must 
always  be  a  proposition  announcing  obliga- 
tion, which  itself  requires  no  proof.  In  other 
words,  the  general  propositions  which  reaUy  lie 
at  the  root  of  any  ethical  system  must  themselves 
he  ethical,''^ 

This  truth  cuts  the  ground  from  under — 
renders  simply  impossible — the  view  that  a 
judgment  as  to  moral  obligation  can  ever 
have  been  evolved  from  mere  likings  and 
dislikings,  or  from  feelings  of  preference 
for  tribal  interests  over  individual  ones. 

Another  idea,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant for  this  inquiry,  is  the  idea  of  ^  self/ 
•embodied  in  the  word  *  L'  What  is  con- 
sciousness ?  What  do  our  faculties  actually 
tell  us  about  it  here,  and  how  ?  As  we  have 
it  in  ourselves,  the  perception  of  self  is  not 
any  vague  feeling  of  unity,  but  an  antitheti- 
cal separation  of  the  human  being  from  all 
that  is  external  to  it.  It  is  most  evident  when 
we,  by  a  reflex  act,  perceive  our  thought  and 
perceive  that  it  is  ours.  Every  one  must 
admit  that  we  have  this  intellectual  power, 
and  since  we  have  it,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  intellectuality  flows  over  into  (as  it 
were)  and  accompanies  our  mental  activity 
when  used  directly  as  well  as  when  used 
reflexly.  Every  one  must  also  admit  that 
we  have  the  power  of  abstraction — of  know- 
ing relations  as  relations,  the  past  as  past, 
and  the  future  <m  future — that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  knowing  our  successive  states  of  feel- 
ing as  a  series.  In  a  word,  that  we  are 
capable  of  synthesizing  perceptions,  anticipa- 
tions, and  recollections  in  a  single  self-con- 
scions  intellectual  act.  This  is  what  no 
animal  can  do,  and  thus  our  own  experience 
seems  to  assure  us  that  an  unfathomable 
gulf  yawns  between  whatever  has  this  power 
and  whatever  has  it  not  Such  a  ^  looking 
before  and  after '  as  we  are  conscious  of  in 
ourselves  is  something  different  indeed  from 
the  unconscious  anticipatory  feelings  and 
sensuous  memories  of  animals,  which  we 
may  know  because  we  have  them  ourselves, 
as  well  as  intellectual  memory  and  anticipa- 
tions also  and  in  addition. 

That  our  knowledge  of  aur  own  con- 
tinued existence  and  personality  reposes  on, 
and  is  aided  by,  this  continuity  and  revival 
of  our  mere  feelings  is  unquestionable,  but 
this  in  no  way  invalidates  the  distinction  of 
kind  which  exists  between  any  such  vague 
feelings  and  the  thence  resulting  clear  in- 
tellectual perception  of  our  own  being  and 
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identity.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Lewes 
says,  that —    ' 

Accompanying  the  particular  feelings  excited 
by  present  stimulations  there  is  not  only  the 
operation  of  past  feelings,  awakened  residua 
which  blend  with  the  present  and  determine 
the  perceptions,  there  is  also  the  general 
stream  of  simultaneous  excitation,  with  their 
residua,  constituting  the  vague  motive  feeling 
known  as  the  feeling  of  existence^  the  sense  of 
personality^  the  unity  which  connects  parts 
with  a  total.  The  diffusive  waves  of  systemic 
sensation,  the  more  definitely  restricted  waves 
of  sense  .  .  .  are  combinations  of  excited 
and  subsiding  tremors  and  their  recombina- 
tions, all  which  blend  into  a  total.  It  is  this 
total  which  is  our  Personality,  every  single 
state  being  vivid  or  obscure  according  to  its 
relation  to  this  general  state.  Personality 
corresponds  psychologically  with  what  physi- 
ologically is  the  guiding  influence  of  the 
centre  of  gravity.* 

This  is  a  good  account  of  that  sense  of 
unity,  thvki  feeling  of  continued  being  which 
we  may  suppose  animals  to  have  and  which 
we  have,  but  it  is  altogether  a  different  thing 
from  that  deliberate  looking  before  and  after 
and  that  recognition  of  personal  identity 
which  persists  in  intellectual  self-conscious- 
ness. No  doubt,  as  Comte  has  said,  one  cat 
never  takes  itself  for  another,  but  for  all 
that  it  never  intellectually  recognizes  either 
itself  or  another,  though  it  feels  and  acts  on 
the  sensuous  knowledge  which  its  feelings 
occasion  and  in  which  they  blend  and 
merge. 

The  idea  ^  consciousness '  is  for  each  of 
us  an  ultimate  perception  of  an  abstract, 
drawn  from  the  concrete — ^the  ego-conscious. 
The  very  essence  of  consciousness  is  persist- 
ence ;  and  the  supposition  that  it  could  be 
composed  of  an  aggregation  of  its  states  is 
a  glaring  absurdity,  since  all  of  these  must 
succeed  to  it,  while  it  is  a  punctum  stanSj 
and  reviews  the  procession  of  events,  both 
in  the  extended  world  and  in  the  order  in 
which  extension  is  absent. 

A  very  noteworthy  circumstance  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  words  to  sensuous  im- 
pressions is  the  multiplicity  of  utterly  differ- 
ent signs  and  images  which  may  serve  to 
denote  one  and  the  same  idea.  Of  which 
of  the  divergent  sets  of  sensuous  impres- 
sions, then,  can  such  an  idea  be  said  to  be 
a  faint  revival  ?  How  many  images  may  not 
attend  the  conception  *  causality '  1  We  may 
have  the  written  letters  of  the  word,  the 
sound  of  the  word  spoken,  a  tree  blown  by 
the  wind,  a  wave  of  the  sea  pushing  pebbles, 
the  lighting  of  a  train  of  gunpowder,  a  men- 

*  'Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,'  Problems 
II.,  III.,  and  of  rV.    Third  Series,  p.  197. 
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tal  act  of  our  own,  a  vibration,  and  an  in- 
finity of  other  images. 

The  idea  of  *  God '  may  be  accompatied 
and  sustained  in  the  mind  by  the  image  of 
an  old  man  in  the  clouds  or  regally  en- 
throned, of  a  ray  of  light,  of  an  eye,  of  a 
tnangle ;  by  the  letters  or  sound  of  the 
words,  or  by  certain  gestures.  Yet  the  idea 
is  one  in  all  in  these  diverse  instances. 

But  the  independence  of  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  images  and  sense  impressions  is  still 
more  plainly  shown  in  cases  where  one  of 
the  special  senses  is  wanting.  The  idea, 
though  of  course  not  the  image,  of  a  tri- 
angle is  the  same  to  a  man  born  blind  as  to 
an  ordinary  man.  This  is  absolutely  demon- 
strated to  us  by  the  fact  of  each  being  able 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  geometrical  argu- 
ments concerning  triangles,  a  force  which 
entirely  depends  on  the  clearness  of  this 
idea.  The  same  remark  applies  to  number. 
The  arithmetical  ideas  of  the  blind  man 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  man  who  sees, 
though  they  are  supported  and  sustained 
by  very  different  images. 

But  a  blind  man  may  even  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  idea  of  '  colour '  itself,  since 
he  can  understand  that  it  is  a  quality  of  the 
object  he  touches,  of  which  he  can  have  no 
experience,  and  which  is  revealed  to  other 
men  by  their  eyes.  He  can  consequently 
predict  a  number  of  consequences  which 
must  result  to  other  men  from  this  know- 
ledge of  theirs  which  is  not  his,  consequences 
which  he  can  clearly  understand,  though  he 
is  for  ever  debarred  from  feeling  or  imagin- 
ing them.  That  this  is  true  we  can  easily 
perceive  by  considering  what  would  be  some 
of  the  consequences  of  the  possession  of  a 
sixth  sense,  in  ourselves— one,  for  example, 
which  would  reveal  to  us  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  bodies. 

Again,  we  may  note  that  not  only  is  the 
same  idea  subserved  by  a  variety  of  different 
images,  but  can  also  be  applied  to  a  variety 
of  fundamentally  different  objects.  The 
ideas  number,  cause,  substance,  <fec.,  apply 
alike  to  objects  which  can  be  perceived  by 
the  senses,  and  to  others  which  can  never  be 
so  perceived. 

xherefore,  over  and  above  our  sensitive 
faculties  there  must  be,  as  Aristotle  taught, 
another  faculty  different  from  them  in  kmd, 
with  an  activity  of  its  own,  and  with  ele- 
ments distinct  from  sensible  impressions  and 
representations.  This  is  that  centre  of  in- 
telligence in  which  all  our  perceptions  unite 
— ^the  active  intellect 

Careful  introspection  and  analysis  of  our 
own  mental  acts  seems,  then,  to  show  us  that 
in  such  lofty  ideas  as  those  of  unity,  num- 
ber, cause,  necessary   truth,  self-existence. 


non-existence,  <fec.,  we  meet  with  intellectaal 
mental  phenomena  fundamentally  different 
from  any  aggregations  of  feeling  of  whatso- 
ever kind. 

Nevertheless  we  are  animals,  and  we 
therefore  both  possess  the  powers  and  expe- 
rience the  needs  common  to  the  animals 
most  like  us.  In  other  words,  we  have  not 
only  thoughts,  but  also  (as  before  adverted 
to)  feeling,  emotions,  and  merely  sensuous 
memory  and  knowledge,  subserved  by  bodily 
organs  similar  to  those  of  animals  and  acting 
similarly.  We  have  also  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing our  mere  feelings  both  by  sounds 
and  gestures  as  they  do.  Whatever  powers 
of  unconscious  perception  or  emotional  ex- 
pression those  animals  called  higher  (because 
more  nearly  resembling  us  in  body)  possess, 
such  powers  are  possessed  by  us  idso. 

Animals  by  their  cries  and  gestures  plainly 
denote  that  their  feelings  are  aroused  by 
their  perception  of  various  objects.  The 
various  sense-impressions  which  they  derive 
from  each  such  object  must  therefore  be 
united  with  some  sensuous  unity,  or  the 
sense  perception  (the  presence  of  which 
their  language  denotes)  would  be  absent 

As  we  must  have  a  similar  power  of  uni- 
fying our  sense  impressions,  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  all  our  ideas  of  a  lower  order 
are  but  the  actions  of  a  more  perfect  degree 
of  such  sensuous  unifications,  and  that  if  oar 
lower  ideas  can  have  such  an  origin,  then  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  higher  ideas  which 
we  have  already  analyzed  may  but  be  a  far- 
ther transformation  and  refinement  of  sach 
lower  ideas.  Let  us,  then,  examine  our  lower 
ideas  and  see  if  there  is  anything  in  them 
which  plainly  cannot  be  due  to  modified  re- 
iterations of  sensuous  impressions,  including 
those  of  relation.  As  an  example,  let  us  take 
the  conception  'horse,'  as  embodied  in  the 
proposition  *■  that  is  a  horse.*  What  is  oar 
plain,  actual  meaning  when  we  seriously  assert 
that  proposition  ?  Our  meaning  evidently  is, 
*"  that  really  existing,  solid,  material,  external 
(t.e.,  really  distinct  from  myself)  object,  is  a 
living  creature  of  an  animal  nature  belonging 
to  that  group  of  beings  which  I  distinguish 
from  other  animals  by  the  term  **  horse.^  * 
In  other  words,  in  saying  '  that  is  a  horn,* 
wo  assert  a  judgment  as  to  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  object  to  which  we  call  attention, 
and  which  we  conceive  by  a  single  idea. 
Moreover,  in  making  the  assertion,  we  have 
the  ideas  'being'  and  'truth.'  Not,  of 
coarse,  that  we  necessarily  or  ordinarily  ad- 
vert to  those  ideas  and  recognise  them  by  a 
reflex  act,  bat  we  none  the  less  have  them  in 
conscioasness  directly,  though  not  reflexlj, 
and  know  them  in  what  we  have  distin- 
guished as  '  knowing'  in  the  second  sense  of 
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the  word  *  to  know.'  That  the  ideas  *  be- 
ing '  and  '  truth '  are  really  present  in  the 
affirmation  is  made  plain  by  the  effect  on  the 
assertor  of  a  sadden  denisd,  either  that  any 
external  object  exists  at  all,  or  that  the  ex- 
isting external  object  referred  to  is  trnly  a 
horse.  Let  an  objector  say,  *  What  you  call 
a  horse  is  a  mere  phantom  of  your  imagina- 
tion,' or  ^  that  external  thing  is  not  a  horse 
but  a  camel,'  and  the  latent  ideas  of  being 
and  truth  which  were  contained  in  the  affir- 
mation will  manifest  themselves  in  the  expli- 
cit affirmative  replies  which  will  be  made. 

But  further,  as  before  said,  we  mean  by 
the  term  '  a  horse '  a  definite  unity — an  idea 
which  is  one  and  which  has  arisen  in  our 
minds  by  a  direct  natural  process,  which  has 
been  elicited  through  the  incidence  of  a  va- 
riety of  sense  impressions  of  horses  of  diffe- 
rent sizes,  shapes,  and  colours.  Let  us  distin- 
guish this  kind  of  idea  by  the  name  direct 
universal.  But  some  indefinite  imagination 
of  a  horse  of  some  kind  attends  us  when  we 
utter  the  word,  and  helps  to  sustain  the 
idea;  nevertheless,  the  attendant  image  is 
not  itself  the  idea.  By  a  *•  horse,'  we  mean 
one  definite  thing,  but  the  engendering  and 
attendant  images  may  be  various  and  multi- 
plied. Everybody  may  know  that  his  emo- 
tions and  imaginations  are  made  up  of  faint 
revivals  ^more  or  less  complex,  more  or  less 
confused)  of  antecedent  more  vivid  feelings ; 
bat  careful  introspection  will  show  that  ^  a 
thought '  even  of  this  less  abstract  kind  is  a 
widely  different  thing.  The  simplest  ele- 
ment of  ^  thought '  is  a  judgment  with  an 
intuition  of  reality  concerning  some  fact 
real  or  ideal.  Moreover,  that  this  judgment 
is  not  itself  a  modified  imagination  is  made 
clear  by  the  fact  that  the  imaginations  which 
may  have  occasioned  it  persist  in  the  mind 
side  by  side  with  the  judgment  they  have 
called  up. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  judgment, 
'Sunshine  is  needful  to  ripen  fruit.'  In 
making  it  we  vaguely  imagine  a  scene  with 
sunlight,  and  also  fruit  of  one  or  more  kinds, 
more  or  less  ripe.  But  these  images  exist 
heMe  the  judgment,  and  consequently  can- 
not constitute  it.  They  may  be  recalled, 
compared,  and  seen  to  exist  with  it  Such 
images  no  more  constitute  the  judgment  than 
'  linibs '  and  '  fluid  '  constitute  swimming, 
though  without  such  necessary  elements  no 
such  swimming  could  take  place. 

Mr.  Lewes  has  truly  said :  '  No  aggrega- 
tion of  mathematical  lines  can  make  a  mathe- 
matical surface,  for  lines  are  without  breadth. 
No  aggregation  of  images  will  make  an  idea, 
for  images  are  particular  and  of  concrete  ob- 
jects, whereas  ideas  are  general  and  abstract- 
ed from  concrete  by  a  special  operation.     It 


is  true  that  we  cannot  imagine  a  line  with- 
out breadth,  nor  a  general  object  without 
particular  qualities,  but  we  can  and  do  think 
these,  and  this  mode  of  thinking  is  Ideation 
or  Conception.'* 

But  a  successive  series  of  slightly  different 
images  may  generate  another  image  of  a 
generalized  kind — an  image  which  is  diffe- 
rent from  each  of  the  separate  engendering 
images  though  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
ail.  This  we  see  in  Mr.  Francis  Galton's 
universal  photographs,  wherein,  by  the  su- 
perposition of  slightly  different  images,  we 
get  such  a  generalized  image. 

Now  such  an  image  is  probably  generated 
in  the  sensitive  organism  of  a  mere  animal, 
and  in  our  own  organism,  and  is  also  a  unity 
of  its  kind.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  sort 
of  universal  of  an  inferior  kind  (or  general 
physical  representation)  and  by  means  of 
such  generalized  images  animals  may  know,f 
in  their  way,  other  creatures  of  their  own  or 
of  different  kinds.  Some  would  contend, 
then,  that  this  sort  of  unity  is  all  the  unity 
which  is  present  in  a  general  idea  of  our  own 
— in  a  direct  universal — and  that  there  is  no 
difference  of  kind  between  the  two.  Their 
contention  might  be  aided  by  the  observa- 
tion that  complex  associations  of  emotions 
and  faintly  revived  perceptive  feelings  may 
group  themselves  about  each  such  merely 
animal  perceptions,  so  as  to  stamp  it  with  a 
still  greater  unity  and  more  marked  distinct- 
ness from  other  perceptions. 

But  when  we  have  the  idea  *  horse,'  we 
do  not  merely  revive  confused  images, 
blended  into  an  indistinct  unity  and  associ- 
ated with  various  feelings  and  emotions. 
These  indeed  are  revived  and  help  to  sus- 
tain the  idea,  but  the  idea  itself  is  something 
else,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  mean  by  it  a  plexus  of  accidents,  but 
that  we  intend  to  denote  by  it  (as  introspec- 
tion shows  us)  a  unity  of  which  a  variety 
of  distinct  judgments  can  be  affirmed  un- 
folding that  essential  nature,  the  existence 
of  which  we  signify  when  we  say  '  that  is  a 
horse.* 

As  we  have  distinguished  this  ideal  unity 
as  a  '  direct  universal,'  so  we  may  distinguish 
the  sensible  apprehension  of  the  generuized 
image  above  described  as  a  '  sensuous  uni- 
versal.' Both  these  exist  in  ourselves,  but 
it  is  only  the  former  which  is  the  'idea.' 

Mr.  Lewes  remarks :  '  The  idea  (concep- 
tion) of  a  camel  is  not  an  image  at  all,  though 


♦ '  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,'  p.  467. 

f /.«.,  by  'sensuous  cognition/  which  is  a  di- 
rect, unconscious  apprehension  of  sensuous  facts 
with  the  revival  of  faint  feelings  of  allied  appre- 
hensions, often  with  emotive  adjuncts. 
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it  may  easily  suggest  one ;  it  is  a  symbol 
which  signifies  and  condenses  all  that  we 
have  seen  or  heard  of  a  class  of  animals 
named  camel.  .  .  .  Any  one  of  the  multita- 
dinous  details  may  be  recalled  as  an  image, 
or  none,  the  symbol  itself  being  employed 
as  an  an  pictured  link  in  the  chain  of 
thought.'  *  Here  all  is  conceded,  by  a  very 
able  opponent,  which  we  need  demand ;  for 
if  any  one  speaks  to  us  of  a  camel,  we  not 
only  experience  a  revival  of  faint  feelings, 
but  we  understand  the  verbal  sign  as  meant 
by  the  speaker  to  refer  to  a  really  existing 
external  unity.  Mr.  Lewes  here  admits  that 
the  symbol  does  not  image-forth  but  instead 
'  signifies '  a  camel.  But  it  could  not '  sig- 
nify '  anything  save  to  a  being  capable  of 
understanding  the  sign  as  distinguished  from 
having  a  faint  revival  of  feelings ;  able,  that 
is,  to  '  know '  in  our  first  and  second  as  dis- 
tinguished from  our  third  sense  of  that  word. 
Thus  intellect  must*  be  logically  anterior  to 
the  use  of  such  symbols,  and  therefore  lan- 
guage could  never  have  generated  reason. 

But  the  consideration  of  one  such  direct 
universal  may  give  rise  to  the  mental  ab- 
straction of  some  quality  or  qualities  of  the 
animal  considered,  and  we  may  thus  come 
to  explicitly  recognize  the  ideas  '  utility '  or 

*  truth.'  Obviously  we  have  here  ideas 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  all  sensuous 
universals.  No  succession  of  superimposed 
photographs  would  give  an  image  either  of 

*  truth '  or  *  utility.'  They  are  purely  intel- 
lectual ideas,  without  material  correlatives. 
Such  may  be  distinguished  as  trtie  univer- 
salSf  and  here  we  may  recognize  the  true 
nature  of  those  ideas  with  the  analysis  of 
which  we  began  the  consideration  of  our 
own  mental  acts. 

Thus  the  mind  spontaneously  acquiring 
by  its  natural  powers  'direct  universals' 
may  thence  either  rise  to  the  contemplation 
of  Hrue  universals'  or  turn  to  some  '  par- 
ticular judgment,'  as  it  does  when  it  de- 
clares Uhis  horse  is  lame.'  As  to  how  the 
mind  acquires  these  perceptions,  these 
general  ideas,  and  what  is  their  true  relation 
to  the  external  universe  and  to  the  perceiving 
mind,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  few  words  to 
say.  Meanwhile,  the  distinctness  between 
'thought'  and  'imagination'  will  appear 
more  clearly  if  we  draw  out  fully  what  our 
mind  really  does  when  it  emits  some  simple 
iudgment  as,  e.^.,  that  '  a  negro  is  black.' 
In  saying  this  we  directly  and  explicitly 
affirm  that  there  is  a  conformity  between 
the  external  thing,  'a  nesro,'  and  the  ex- 
ternal quality  '  blackness,'  the  negro  possess- 
ing that  quality.      We  affirm  secondarily 


*  'Problems  of  Life  and  Mind/  pp.  464,  466. 


and  implicitly  a  conformity  between  the  two 
external  entities  and  the  two  corresponding 
internal  concepts — we  mean,  that  there  is  an 
externally  existing  nature  corresponding  to 
the  term  negro,  and  an  externally  existing 
quality  corresponding  to  the  term  black. 
Thirdly  and  lastly,  we  also  affirm  iroplicitlj 
the  existence  of  a  conformity  between  the 
subjective  judgment  and  the  objective  co- 
existence. That  we  really  do  so  is  made 
manifest  by  the  eflfect  on  us  of  a  denial  of 
such  conformity.  If  an  objector  were  to  say 
to  us,  '  What  you  say  is  not  true,'  we  should 
at  once  recognize  that  our  meaning  was  thus 
as  fully  contradicted  as  it  would  have  been 
had  the  objector  either  said  '  a  negro  is  not 
black,'  or, '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  negro  * 
or  as  '  blackness,'  and  thus  have  contradicted 
the  two  former  kinds  of  affirmation  con- 
tained in  the  judgment  selected  as  a  type. 

A  purely  sentient  and  sensuously  apprehen- 
sive nature  could  indeed  associate  feelings 
and  images  of  sensible  phenomena,  variously 
related,  in  complex  aggregations,  but  could 
not  apprehend  sensations  or  relations  as 
facts.  It  may  be  conceived  as  making  sac- 
cessions,  likenesses,  and  unlikenesses  of  phe- 
nomena, but  not  as  recognizing  such  phe- 
nomena as  true. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  we  cannot 
know  the  mind  of  brute  animals  without 
ourselves  being  such,  and  that  the  absence 
of  any  essential  distinction  between  them 
and  ourselves  is  shown  by  the  irrational  con- 
dition of  the  dumb  infant  which  only  gradu- 
ally and  by  imperceptible  stages  attains  its 
rational  nature. 

Now  in  every  work  we  have  to  do  we 
must  make  the  best  use  of  the  materials  we 
have  at  hand,  and  not  waste  time  in  inquir- 
ing what  we  might  do  with  other  materiala. 
It  is  a  bad  workman  who  complains  of  his 
tools.  In  all  inquiries,  also,  we  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and 
seek  the  explanation  of  more  remote  matters 
which  we  cannot  directly  experience  by  the 
help  of  matters  close  at  hand  of  which  we 
can  have  such  experience.  We  must  form 
our  conjectures  in  conformity  with  oar 
knowledge;  nothing  could  well  be  more 
absurd  than  to  seek  to  modify  our  know- 
ledge so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  our  con- 
jectures. 

But  we  are  actually  men  and  not  dumb 
animals.  Even  the  most  ardent  of  our  oppo- 
nents must  admit  that  whatever  may  nave 
been  his  origin  once,  and  whatever  may  be 
his  essential  nature,  he  is  now,  as  a  man,  a 
creature  at  least  apparently  distinct  in  nature 
from  lower  animals.  This  being  so,  he  and 
we  can,  by  self-interpretation,  by  convem- 
tion  and  observation,  obtain  much  light  m 
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to  what  we  do  when  we  think  and  speak. 
Bat  we  can  have  no  such  knowledge  of  what 
brute  animals  do.  We  know  ourselves  best, 
and  we  must,  if  we  would  not  rest  in  the 
domain  of  mere  fancy,  begin  the  study  of 
language  as  we  know  it  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  fellow  men.  We  are  also  adult  men 
and  not  babies.  We  know,  then,  the  adult 
mind  far  better  than  the  infant  mind  which 
has  passed  entirely  from  our  recollection. 
Again,  we  are  civilized  human  beings,  with 
more  or  less  literary  culture,  and  not  savages. 
We  can  appreciate  our  own  mental  acts  and 
the  meanings  of  our  expressions  far  better 
than  we  can  appreciate  the  analogous  acts 
and  meanings  of  wild  tribes  with  whom  we 
may  never  have  associated,  and  whom  most 
of  us  know  only  by  accounts,  in  which  we 
cannot  place  anything  like  that  confidence 
which  we  can  in  our  interpretation  of  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  we  daily  associate. 
But  since  savages  are  undeniably  men,  and 
can  talk,  we  must  interpret  their  meanings  as 
best  we  may  by  what  we  know  of  our  own. 
It  would  be  absurd  indeed  to  seek  to  explain 
the  true  meanings  of  our  ovm  words  by  what 
we  fancy  savages  mean  by  their  expressions ; 
it  would  be  yet  more  extravagant  to  seek 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
of  savages  and  their  true  intellectual  con- 
dition by  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  ad- 
mittedly much  more  unknown  mental  states 
of  brutes.  But  though  it  would  be  absurd 
indeed  so  to  misapply  our  own  conjectures 
as  to  the  faculties  of  animals,  we  really  have 
good  grounds  for  forming  certain  confident 
conjectures  as  to  the  latter.  Indeed,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  nature 
at  once  sensuous  and  intellectual,  we  are 
enabled  to  obtain  a  certain  knowledge  of, 
and  to  make  rational  suggestions  concern- 
ing, the  minds  of  the  higher  brute  animals 
which  are  most  like  us.  For,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  our  being  animals  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual beings,  we  can  distinguish  in  our- 
selves two  sets  of  faculties,  one  essentially 
sensuous,  the  other  essentially  intellectual. 
We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  this 
distinction  with  regard  to  our  powers  of 
'  memory '  and  '  knowledge.'  As  with  those, 
so  with  our  other  mental  powers,  we  may 
distinguish  between  a  higher  and  a  lower 
faculty.  This  distinction  (to  which  attention 
has  elsewhere  been  drawn  *)  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  the  distinctions  of 
biology,  and  one  a  correct  apprehension  of 
which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  our  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  animal  psychology. 
We  cannot,  as  before  said,  perfectly  compre- 
__^ I 

*  See  'Lessons  from  Nature/  p.  196.     Mur- 
ray, 1876. 


hend  the  minds  of  brute  animals,  from  lack 
of  experience.  Nevertheless,  by  understand- 
ing the  distinction  between  our  own  higher 
and  lower  faculties,  we  may  more  or  less 
approximate  to  such  a  comprehension. 

Mr.  Lewes,  from  failure  to  apprehend 
this  distinction  between  our  two  orders  of 
faculties,  misapprehends  and  misinterprets 
many  of  the  facts  he  notes.  Thus  he  tells 
us — 

The  logic  of  animals  is  the  same  operation 
as  the  logic  of  man ;  but  it  is  performed  on 
sensations  and  images  only,  not  on  sensations, 
images,  and  symbols.'*'  A  wolf  draws  the 
logical  conclusion  that  his  prey  is  near  at 
hand  when  the  scent  reaches  him,  and  con- 
cludes that  his  prey  is  moving  towards  him, 
or  away  from  him,  according  to  the  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  energy  of  that  scent.  By 
such  conclusions  the  wolf  regulates  the  speed 
and  caution  of  his  approach.  But  the  wolf  is 
incapable  of  detaching  this  logical  process 
and  reflecting  on  it — of  throwing  it  into  the 
form  of  a  proposition.  Nay  more,  the  wolf 
is  incapable  of  drawing  such  conclusions,  and 
regulating  his  actions  in  the  absence  of  such 
sensations,  t 

But  this  is  misleading  language.  The 
wolfs  psychical  phenomena  thus  described 
should  not  be  called  '  conclusions '  any  more 
than  the  analogous  acts  of  men.  Such  sen- 
suous perceptions  even  in  ourselves  should 
not  be  so  named. 

He  goes  on — 

Those  who  deny  logic  to  animals  because 
animals  are  incapable  of  forming  abstract  con- 
ceptions and  employing  symbols  as  substi- 
tutes for  images,  forget  bow  much  of  our 
own  thinking,  that  is,  our  judgment  and  di- 
rection of  conduct,  belongs  to  the  Logic  of 
Feeling  .  .  .  We  know  a  friend,  seen  at  a 
distance,  by  something  in  his  parts  which  is 
a  registered  sign,  though  we  are  quite  incapa- 
ble of  specifying  it;  this  sign  connected  with 
other  feelings  which  are  signs  of  our  friend 
calls  up  his  image,  as  they  would  do.  We 
cannot  nafTM  it,  but  we /mZ  it,  nevertheless; 
and  hence  we  say,  *  I  don^t  hnov>  what  it  is,  I 
can^t  think  what  made  me  recognize  you;  but 
IfeU  it  was  you.' J 

This,  no  doubt,  often  occurs,  but  such 
acts  even  in  men  are  not  logical.  Had  men 
no  other  and  higher  powers,  logic  should 
not  be  attributed  to  them  any  more  than  to 
other  animals.  It  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause toe  sometimes  act  merely  in  a  sensu- 
ous manner  that  therefore  animals  are  logi- 
cal. They  act,  of  course,  in  a  manner  which 
is  practically  logical,  and  there  is  logic  in 

*  For  the  very  good  reason  that  you  cannot 
use  a  symbol  without  meaning,  and  to  know  its 
meaning  is  to  have  intellect. 

+  'Problems  of  Life  and  Mind/  p.  480. 

\  Ibid.  p.  481. 
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their  feelings,  as  there  is  practical  logic  even 
in  ansentient  creatures,  but  that  logic  is  not 
theirs,  but  is  the  logic  of  their  Creator. 
Not  only,  however,  are  we  able  thus  to  ap- 
prehend something  positive  as  to  the  so 
called  mental  powers  of  animals,  but  we 
are  also  abundantly  able  to  arrive  at  certain 
negative  conclusions.  Our  common  sense 
enables  us  to  recognize  the  fact  that  animals, 
from  the  absence  in  them  of  certain  actions, 
must  be  devoid  of  ideas  which,  if  they 
existed,  would  necessarily  (as  we  see  in 
mankind)  make  their  presence  known  by 
actions  such  as  those  the  absence  of  which 
we  note.  We  may  judge  of  the  causal 
deficiency  from  the  defect  of  outcome. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  infants, 
common  sense  judges  from  the  facts  of  out- 
come the  presence  of  a  cause  for  a  time 
hidden — a  latent  intellectual  nature. 

But  to  judge  of  the  unknown  by  the 
known  is  one  thing,  and  to  attribute  powers 
which  reveal  themselves  by  their  effects  in 
men  to  creatures  which  do  not  show  such 
effects,  is  a  very  different  thing;  but  is  a 
thing  only  too  common.  The  absurd  exag- 
gerations constantly  met  with  in  accounts  of 
the  acts  of  animds  has  again  and  again 
called  forth  expostulations  from  the  most 
impartial  writers. 

Mr.  Chambers,  Professor  Bain,  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewes  agree  in  this,  declaring  it  to 
be  '  nearly  as  impossible  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  animals  from  anecdotes,  aa  it  would 
be  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
from  the  narratives  of  parental  fondness  and 
friendly  partiality,'  and  declaring  that  the 
researches  of  various  eminent  writers  of 
animal  psychology  have  been  '  biassed  by  a 
secret  desire  to  establish  the  identity  of 
animal  and  human  nature.* 

To  show  the  justice  of  such  observations 
it  may  snfSce  to  quote  one  or  two  cases  in 
point.  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  in  his  re- 
cently published  work,  'The  Brain  as  an 
Organ  of  Mind,'  quotes  (p.  328),  without 
remark  or  objection,  the  following  statement 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  a  gorilla  under  medi- 
cal treatment,  showing  a  touchingly  simple 
faith  and  a  desire  to  impute  the  existence  of 
intellectual  volition  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  of  such  existence.  He  tells  us: 
'  When  Dr.  Hermes  left  the  gorilla  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  the  latter  showed  the 
doctor  hit  tongue,  clapped  his  hands,  and 
saueesed  the  hand  of  tne  doctor  as  an  in- 
dication, the  latter  believedj  of  his  recovery.' 
In  the  recently  translated  '  Mind  in  Animals,' 
of  Professor  L  Bftchner,  we  are  gravely  told 
(p.  249)  of  the  bees  performing  a  sort  of 
funeral  service  over  tne  dead  body  of  a 
fellow  insect    They  are  represented  as  fly- 


ing out  of  the  hive  '  carrying  between  them 
the  corpse  of  a  dead  comrade,'  and  then, 
having  formed  a  suitable  hole,  they  '  care- 
fully pushed  in  the  dead  body,  head  fore- 
most, specially  placed  above  it  two  email 
stones.  (!)  They  then  watched  for  about  a 
minute  before  they  flew  away ! '  * 

Bearing  in  mind  the  dangers  of  mistake 
arising  from  such  tendencies  and  prejudices, 
we  very  clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
psychical  difference  between  animals  and 
men  consists  in  the  fact  that  while  both 
have  similar  sensations,  emotions,  seusaooa 
universals  and  sensible  perceptions,  man 
alone  has  an  intellectual  nature  which  en- 
ables him,  by  the  aid  of  such  sensuous  affec- 
tions, to  rise  to  the  perception  of  direct  and 
true  universals— phenomena  which  are  utter- 
ly different  in  nature  and  kind  from  those 
sensuous  modifications  which  form  the  oc- 
casions for  their  elicitation.  These  sensuous 
modifications  we  possess  also,  and  they,  by 
their  continued  existence,  aid  and  support 
our  intellectual  perceptions.  They  are,  in- 
deed, necessary  for  the  support  of  such  per- 
ceptions in  a  nature  such  as  is  ours,  which 
is  at  once  both  sensuous  and  intelligent — 
the  nature  of  a  rational  animal.  This  being 
the  case,  it  follows  that  reason  could  never 
have  sprung  from  sensuous  language  such  as 
that  of  animals,  and  intellect  must  have  been 
anterior  to  speech. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  a  few  words  aboat 
the  language  of  brute  animals.  In  so  doing 
it  may  oe  well  first  to  consider  some  of  the 
remarks  and  arguments  adduced  by  that 
acute,  and  well-informed,  and  very  well-read 
sensist,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.     He  tells  us — 

Animals  have  language,  but  it  is  individoal 
not  social.  They  communicate  only  feelings 
.  .  .  they  cannot  communicate  knowledge  of 
objects  having  no  ideas  of  objects.  . .  .  When 
a  dog  is  shut  m  a  room  and  wants  to  get  oat 
he  whines  and  scratches  at  the  door;  these 
are  reflex  expressions  of  his  feelings,  and 
having  learnt  that  whining  is  often  followed 
by  the  door  opening,  be  expects  t  that  if  he 
whines  the  door  will  open.  It  is  the  same 
when  he  desires  food.  This  rudimentary  stage 
of  the  use  of  vocal  sounds  as  signs  of  com- 
munication between  him  and  his  master  re- 


*  The  italics  are  ours. 

t  This  is  not  literally  true.  The  flret  time  he 
so  whined  he  must  have  done  so  spontaneously 
without  such  expectation,  and  as  a  mere  con- 
sequent of  bis  discomfort.  Subsequently,  as  a 
pleasurable  association  has  been  established  with 
whining  (on  account  of  the  door  having  been 
opened  after  it),  the  mere  association  of  feeliiuiB 
will  quite  account  for  the  repetitions  of  tEs 
whining  without  the  introduction  of  the  Intel- 
lectual term  'expectation.'  Though,  no  doutil» 
a  vague  expectant  feeUng^-a  sensuous  expaote- 
tion— -does  come  to  exist 
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mains,  however,  so  rudimentary  that  he  never 
generalizes  it  beyond  his  actual  experiences — 
he  does  not  whine  to  his  fellows,  nor  does  he 
whine  to  escape  punishment,  &c.  And  the 
communication  is  never  other  than  that  of 
desire.  Objects,  except  as  motives,  do  not 
exist  for  him.  He  has  no  power  of  abstraction 
capable  of  constructing  ideas  of  objects,  he 
has  only  sensations  and  imaginations  repre- 
senting sensibles.  But  ideas  expressed  in 
words  are  not  sensible  objects ;  they  are  men- 
tal constructions,  in  which  Relations  abstract- 
ed from  things  are  woven  afresh  into  a  web 
of  sensibles  and  extra-seYisibles,  and  concrete 
particulars  become  concrete  generals.* 

The  author  has  further  said :  *  The  funda- 
mental law  of  mental  action  is  the  law  of 
grouping,  which  takes  place  by  a  succession 
of  integrations  of  sensible  affections.  There 
is  first  a  grouping  of  mental  tremors  into  a 
definite  sensation ;  next,  a  grouping  of  allied 
groups  into  a  perception  ;  then  a  grouping 
of  these  into  a  conception ;  then  a  grouping 
of  them  into  judgments,  and  so  on.'  f  But 
a  conception  is  not  a  grouping  of  sensible 
perceptions,  as  we  have  already  sufficiently 
(we  hope)  urged.  No  grouping  of  concep- 
tions will  form  a  judgment,  though  such  a 
Grouping  exists  in  it.  Here  we  have  again 
as  so  often  in  these  men)  a  fact  given  for 
the  whole.  What  a  judgment  is  we  have 
already  considered  in  that  on  '  a  negro  is 
black,'*  But,  in  addition  to  this,  judgment 
is  not  even  (as  Mr.  Lewes  elsewhere  repre- 
sents I)  '  a  combination  of  mental  symbols,' 
but  a  perception  of  a  relation  between  things 
apprehended  by  concepts^  of  which  concepts 
the  words  are  symbols.  Symbols  are  and 
are  not  essentially  the  same  as  images.  They 
are  so  inasmuch  as  they  are  sensuous.  They 
are  not  so  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  what  is 
radically  different  from  sensations.  An 
image  is  a  reinstatement  of  sense ;  a  thought 
is  an  unity  abstracted  from  sense  by  a  special 
faculty.  It  is  with  ordinary  language  as  it 
is  with  that  elaborate  gesture  language  called 
'  ceremonies.'  The  essence  of  an  act  must 
remain  the  same  when  it  is  repeated,  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  the  same  kind  of  act. 
Now,  the  essence  of  a  ceremonial  act  of 
*  respect '  which  we  voluntarily  perform 
towards  any  one  we  really  reverence,  is  not 
with  us  now  the  expression  of,  say,  fear  on 
our  part  of  bein^  eaten,  but  is  the  conse- 
quent of  an  InteTlectual  judgment — "that 
man  deserves  reverence  from  me."  There- 
fore, whatever  may  have  been  the  genesis  of 
the  ceremonial  act,  if  that  act  performed 
previously  was  the  same  act,  an  intellectual 
judgment  must,  as  the  event  proves,  have 
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always  been  its  latest  essence.  Similarly,  if 
children  or  any  savages  seem  not  to  be  truly 
intellectual  in  their  mental  processes,  the 
outcome  shows  that  the  same  essence  was 
there  latent  all  the  time.  Just  so,  again, 
introspection  shows  us  that  by  an  abstract 
concept  of  one  or  another  kind  (as  horse, 
triangle,  quality),  we  ourselves,  here  and 
now,  do  not  actually  mean  *a  plexus  of 
sensations,  together  with  relations  between 
them,'  but  an  objective  ideal  unity  founded 
on  real  existences.  This  unity  has  been, 
indeed,  abstracted  from  sensible  objects,  be- 
cause our  intellect  has  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing such  latent  objective  realities  through 
them ;  and  because  of  the  mode  of  gaining 
them,  the  concepts  can  only  be  explained  in 
terms  of  sense  and  sense  relations.  But  for 
all  that  our  minds  apprehend  thereby  real 
unities,  as  all  men  may  perceive  if  they 
steadily  fix  their  mental  eye  on  what  they 
really  mean  to  denote,  and  not  upon  the 
sensuous  phantasm ata  which  play  about  the 
imagination  and  are  multiform  whilst  they 
unquestionably  mean  to  denote  a  unity. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that  a  concep- 
tion is  multifold  and  made  up  of  a  group  of 
feelings,  but  we  know  very  well  what  we 
mean — what  we  intend  to  denote^when  we 
use  a  general  term  such  as  '  a  horse.'  If  we 
do  not  know  what  we  mean  it  is  no  use 
arguing,  but  at  least  no  reasonable  man  will 
believe  that  another  man  knows  his  meaning 
better  than  he  does  himself. 

In  another  passage  Mr.  Lewes  tells  us : 
'To  know  that  a  certain  feeling  .  .  .  will 
be  followed  by  other  feelings  ...  is  enough 
to  guide  the  animal.  ...  To  raise  this  pro- 
cess into  the  Logic  of  signs  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  symbols  should  replace  sensa- 
tions.' *  But  if  so,  if  no  other  change  took 
place  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  physi- 
cal mode  of  expression,  if  true  intellectual 
perception  were  not  simultaneously  intro- 
duced, the  symbols  would  remain  as  devoid 
of  intellectual  meaning  as  are  the  inarticu- 
late cries  of  animals,  or  as  are  the  verbal 
expressions  (materially,  though  not  formally 
symbols)  of  parrots.  As  to  sv^h  cries  we 
have,  indeed,  allowed  it  to  be  urged  against 
us  that  mere  animals  denote  by  their  lan- 
guage, not  only  their  feelings,  but  also  their 
sensuous  cognitions  —  sense  perceptions. 
This  is,  however,  only  to  be  really  allowed 
in  a  certain  sense  and  with  a  most  important 
reservation.  Animals  do,  indeed,  materially 
signify  such  cognitions,  but  they  do  Aot,  as 
men  do,  signify  their  perceptions  formally. 
We  mean  that  when  animals,  by  their  cries 
and  gestures,  denote  their  perceptions,  they 
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never  intend  to  advert  to  their  cognitions, 
they  do  not  emit  cries,  &c.,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  pointing  out  their  perceptions,  but 
only  give  expression  to  the  feelings  which 
accompany  such  perceptions.  They  may, 
by  so  doing,  eloquently  proclaim  their  senti- 
ments and  emotions,  and  not  only  arouse 
similar  or  contrary  sentiments  and  emotions 
in  other  animals,  but  may  arouse  sensuous 
cognitions  in  them.  But  they  never  inten- 
tionally point  out  facts — they  never  make 
remarks  one  to  another,  either  as  to  external 
objects,  or  as  to  the  facts  of  their  possessing 
certain  feelings.  They  make  their  feelings 
known  and  felt,  but  they  do  not  declare 
that  they  have  them.  Such  remarks  and 
such  declarations  are,  however,  constantly 
and  abundantly  made  by  the  lowest  savages 
and  by  infants  by  gestures,  even  before 

THET    OAN    SPEAK. 

Mr.  Lewes  sees  the  enormous  difficulty  in 
explaining  such  facts  without  the  admission 
of  a  higher  faculty  of  a  different  kind  than 
that  professed  by  any  animal.  He  says: 
*  How  a  state  of  feeling,  an  integral  element 
of  the  mind,  can  become  an  object  of  mind, 
seeming  to  have  an  existence  apart  from  it, 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  problems.  For 
the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  feelings  do  thus  appear,'  and  to 
lessen  the  difficulty,  he  asks  how  movements 
of  heart  or  limbs  can  *  be  felt  by  the  organ 
ism  of  which  heart  and  limbs  are  integral 
parts.*  * 

But  the  analogy  is  misleading  and  decep- 
tive. It  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the 
difficulty  !  Movements  of  heart  and  limbs, 
though  they  are  felt  by  the  organism,  are 
not  recognized  as  such  by  the  organism  but 
by  the  intellect  A  creature  devoid  of  intel- 
lect— a  dog  or  horse — ^though  it  feels  the 
movements  of  its  limbs,  does  not  recognize 
such  movements  as  being  '  limb-movements.' 
That  we  so  recognize  them  is  part  of  that 
same  wonderful  endowment  by  which  we 
recognize  other  '  states  of  feeling '  which  are 
integral  elements  of  the  mind,'  and  make 
such  states  and  mental  acts  '  objects '  to  our 
intellect 

The  same  author  further  observes :  '  Be- 
sides motor  perceptions  there  are  motor 
conceptions.  From  the  perceptions  we  ab- 
stract such  general  conceptions  as  Action, 
Design,  Plan,  Cause,  dsc'  f  Most  certainly 
we  do  (though  mere  animals  do  not),  be- 
cause we  have  an  intellect  capable  of  attain- 
ing through  sense  what  sense  itself  does  not 
and  cannot  contain.  When  we  have  ab- 
stracted them  (through  the  stimulus  of  our 
sensations)  we  can  then  easily  perceive  that 
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they  contain  m,ore  than  did  the  sensible  per- 
ceptions which  served  to  elicit  them.  lo  other 
words,  our  intellect  has  the  wonderful  power 
of  reading  in  and  eliciting  from  material 
objects  and  their  acts,  explicit  subjective 
concepts,  which  correspond  with  objective 
relations  implicitly  contained  in  such  ob- 
jects; but  to  the  existence  of  which  sense 
is  as  blind  as  is  a  dog  to  the  merits  and 
meanings  of  the  objects  in  a  picture-gallery 
into  which  he  has  happened  to  stray. 

We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  as  to  the  .nature  of  the 
relation  existing  between  the  human  mind, 
the  external  universe,  and  as  to  those  gene- 
ral ideas  which  thus  appear  to  exist,  in 
diverse  ways,  simultaneously,  in  both. 

When  we  apprehend  that  any  truth  it  a 
necessary  truth,  e.g.,  that  two  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle must  be  greater  than  the  third  side,  or 
that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  themselves  equal,  we  also  appre- 
hend that  the  cause  of  these  truths  does  not 
exist  in  our  own  understandings  but  in  ex- 
ternal nature.  Such  truths  are  the  same  for 
all  men,  and  existed  before  the  birth  of  each 
individual  man.  The  delusions  of  individu- 
als do  not  affect  reality  for  others,  and  even- 
men  subject  to  them  often  recognize  that 
their  false  persuasions  are  delusions.  But 
that  we  recognize  the  truth  of  necessary 
truths,  as  being  the  truth  of  things,  and  not 
mere  affections  of  our  own  minds,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  ever  feel  full  confidence 
(a  confidence  justified  by  the  event)  that 
they  will  always  practically  answer  when 
acted  on — as  in  geometrical  necessary  truths 
and  those  of  number.  Wo  cannot,  indeed^ 
logically  infer  Anj  universal  truth  from  how- 
ever large  a  number  of  particulars,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  infer  the  truth  of 
many  particular  truths  from  one  universal 
and  necessary  truth ;  but  the  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  essential  nature  of  a  single 
triangle,  or  a  single  grateful  act,  enables  at 
once  to  perceive  a  number  of  necessary  ob- 
jective relations  of  such  a  figure  or  of  such 
an  act 

There  is,  therefore,  in  external  nature  a 
variety  of  necessary  relations  which  our  in- 
tellect has  the  power  of  directly  apprehend- 
ing on  the  recurrence  of  certain  sense  im- 
pressions. These  relations  do  not  merely 
exist  in  our  subjective  impressions,  or  merely 
objectively  in  the  things'  which  produce 
those  impressions,  but  in  both  simultane- 
ously. They  exist  in  our  perceived  im- 
pressions as  forming  part  of  a  universe  in 
which  such  necessary  relations  reign.  Since, 
then,  the  conceptions  of  our  several  minda 
correspond  with  such  objective  relations  of 
things,  those  objective  relations  are  oonve- 
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niently  named  '  objective  concepts,^  This 
name  is  a  fit  one,  since  they  are  that  in  the 
really  existing  external  world  which  answers 
to  our  corresponding  *  subjective  concepts,^ 
If  there  were  not  objective  concepts  thus 
corresponding  with  our  subjective  concepts, 
all  reasoning  between  human  beings  and 
even  direct  intellectual  intercourse  must 
come  to  an  end.  Thus  the  reason  of  the 
individual  is  seen  to  be  a  participation  of 
that  universal  reason  which  finds  mute  ex- 
pression in  the  irrational  universe  and  ex- 
press recognition  in  the  human  mind. 

It  must  be 'admitted,  then,  that  we  have 
within  us  an  innate  power,  or  the  recurrence 
of  certain  sensuous  perceptions,  of  intellec- 
tually perceiving  universal  and  necessary 
truths,  and  we  learn  them,  as  we  learn 
everything,  through  experience.  Startling 
as  this  may  seem  to  some  readers  who  re- 
flect on  it  for  the  first  time,  it  is  really  no 
more  marvellous  than  is  our  knowledge  of 
our  own  past  existence,  or  that  of  the  being 
and  truth' of  our  present  perceptions,  or  even 
that  we  have  such  present  sensations  as  we 
may  have.  There*  is  really  no  more  diflS- 
culty  or  mystery  in  the  mind's  seeing  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  must  do  so,  since 
they  must  make  four,  than  there  is  in  its 
remembering  we  have  been  to  Geneva  if  we 
have  been  to  Geneva,  or  that  a  sensation  is 
one  of  sweetness  when  it  is  so.  The  fact  is 
80,  and  we  perceive  it  to  be  so  ;  but  the  act 
by  which  we  do  this  is  no  more  really  mar- 
vellous in  one  case  than  in  another;  or 
rather,  every  act  of  knowledge  is  alike  mar- 
vellous. 

The  experience  of  the  individual  and  the 
experience  of  the  race  combine  to  assure  us 
that  there  are  in  the  universe  around  us  a 
vast  series  of,  as  it  were,  concentric  spheres 
of  objective  truths  and  relations  and  orders 
of  being  which  the  incarnate  intellect  can 
step  by  step  apprehend,  starting  with  the 
marvellous  revelations  of  sense  which  serve 
to  give,  even  to  animals,  a  practical  though 
not  a  formal  knowledge  of  objective  truths 
of  the  lowest  order.  How  late  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  development  has  come  that 
wakening  up  of  the  human  mind  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  latent  beauties  of  wild  nature 
and  of  landscape,  and  to  the  mysterious 
charm  of  complex  musical  harmony ! 

Sensists,  then,  make  the  very  greatest  of 
mistakes  when  they  attribute  to  merely  sub- 
jective associations  of  sense  what  are  really 
objective  revelations  of  intellect.  Their 
fundamental  fault  is  their  endeavour  to  re- 
solve our  higher  faculties  into  our  lower; 
an  endeavour  as  fundamentally  irrational  as 
would  be  the  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  some  palatial  building  by  de- 
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scribing  nothing  but  the  bricks  which  en- 
tered into  its  formation. 

Traversing  then  the  assertions  of  Darwin- 
ism, the  teaching  of  nature,  if  we  have  in- 
terpreted it  rightly,  declares — that  the  lower 
animals  do  indeed  express  their  feelings  by 
their  vocal  and  gesture  language,  but  not 
thoughts.  They  may.  arouse  in  other  crea- 
tures sensuous  perceptions  such  as  exist  in 
them,  but  their  language  denotes  not  even 
their  sensuous  perceptionis,  but  the  feelings 
which  accompany  such  perceptions — ^they 
make  no  assertions  as  to  facts.  Conse- 
quently, if  an  animal  adopted  articulate 
sounds  as  the  expression  of  its  feelings,  it 
would  be  no  true  approximation  whatever  to 
human  speech.  A  great  deal  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  mere  fact  of 
articulation,  for  this  character  of  speech  is 
merely  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  vowel 
sounds  and  consequent  multiplication  of  dis- 
tinguishable utterances.  But  inarticulate 
sounds  may  be  completely  rational,  as  when 
we,  by  inarticulate  ejaculations,  express  as- 
sent to  or  dissent  from  some  given  proposi- 
tion made  to  us  and  apprehended  by  us. 
We  may  have  rational  language  without 
even  inarticulate  sounds.  By  gesture  as 
well  as  by  sound  we  may  express  assent  or 
dissent,  as  just  mentioned  ;  but  much  more 
than  this,  there  may  be  a  full  and  true  lan- 
guage of  gestute. 

The  son  of  a  friend  of  ours,  now  a  very 
distinguished  young  man,  alarmed  his  father 
by  the  length  of  time  he  remained  unable  to 
speak,  but  he  showed  by  an  elaborate  lan- 
guage of  gesture  that  he  had  distinct  intel- 
lectual conceptions. 

But  deaf-mutes  furnish  us  with  the  most 
instructive  facts  as  to  this  matter.  Deaf- 
mutes  who  have  not  learned  to  speak  or  read 
the  motions  of  the  lips  of  others,  are  none 
the  less  truly  intellectual.  Thus  at  an  insti- 
tution in  Edinburgh  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
thus  acted — * 

*  Father'  is  represented  by  ^old  man;' 
'  name,'  is  touching  the  forehead  and  imitat- 
ing the  action  of  spelling  on  the  fingers,  as 
if  to  say  *  the  spelling  one  is  known  by.'    To 

*  hallow '  is  to  '  speak  good  of '  (*  good '  being 
expressed  by  the  thumb,  while  *  bad '  is  repre- 
sented by  the  little  finger).  < Kingdom'  is 
shown  by  the  sign  for  *  crown;'  *will'  by 
placing  the  hand  on  the  stomach  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  and  widespread  theory 
that  desire  and  passion   are  located  there. 

*  Done '  is  *  worked,'  shown  by  hands  as  work- 
ing. The  phrase  '  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ' 
was  shown  by  the  two  signs  for  '  on  earth ' 
and  *  in  heaven '  and  then  putting  out  the 
two  fingers  side  by  side,  the  sign  for  simi- 

*  As  stated  in  Mr.  Lewes's  book,  Lc,  p.  492. 
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laiity  and  sameness  all  the  world  oyer. 
'  Trespass '  is  ^  doing  bad  ;*  '  forgive  *  is  to  rub 
out,  as  from  a  slate,  and  so  on. 

Thus  were  there  in  any  locality  a  society 
of  dumb  human  beings,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  by  them  a  highly  complex 

festure  language  would  be  soon  elaborated, 
'or  man  is  essentiall}^  what  the  derivation 
of  his  name  among  our  Aryan  race  imports, 
not  'the  speaker,'  but  he  who  thinks^  he 
who  means.  Yet  without  verbal  signs  his 
condition  would  be  greatly  inferior,  and 
without  them  he  could  never  have  attained 
that  position  which  as  it  is  universal  must 
be  held  to  be  naturally  his. 

As  mere  animals  have  a  sensuous  but  not 
an  intellectual  language,  so  all  the  pheno- 
mena they  exhibit  can  be  explained  by  as- 
signing them  that  sensuous  memory  and 
sensuous  knowledge  which  we  know  we 
have,  and  without  assigning  them  that  fun- 
damentally different  intellectual  knowledge 
of  the  possession  of  which  no  animal  gives 
the  faintest  evidence,  though  if  they  did 
possess  it,  the  fact  would  immediately  be- 
come palpably  and  most  inconveniently  evi- 
dent to  us.  Animals  therefore  have  their 
actions  affected  by  sensuous  perceptions  of 
things  as  varying  in  number,  activity,  soli- 
dity, and  can  draw  practical  inferences,  but 
they  have  no  conceptions  of  them  as  nume- 
rous, active,  or  solid,  neither  can  they  infer, 
they  have  no  intuition  corresponding  to  what 
we  gain  in  understanding  the  word  '  there- 
fore.' 

As  to  savages  and  infants,  we  must  judge 
of  their  essential  natui^  by  the  outcome  of 
their  development  That  the  lowest  sava- 
ges— the  Australians  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  case — can  be  taught  and  made  clearly 
to  understand  our  highest  abstract  ideas — 
true  universals — ^is  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  Bishop  Salvado  in 
Western  Australia.  Indeed  the  same  sava- 
ges give  full  proof  of  their  apprehension  of 
such  abstract  universals  while  still  untaught 
— e.y.,  of  their  apprehension  of  justice — by 
their  voluntary  submission  to  the  reception 
of  chastisement  (by  spearing)  which  they 
may  have  merited,  and  by  the  chastisement 
demanded  of  the  chastiser  if  he  has  ex- 
ceeded the  law  in  the  chastisement  be  has 
inflicted. 

As  it  is  with  savages  so  it  is  with  infants. 
They  can  not  only  be  taught,  but  they  exhibit 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity of  the  germinating  intellect.  The 
words  man  and  horn  addressed  to  the  infant 
do  not,  either  in  the  mind  of  the  adult  or 
of  the  infant,  mean  merely  the  individuals 
pointed  out  This  every  father  knows. 
Kvery  father  who  carea  to  observe  roust 


note  with  what  facility  bis  child  fonna 
universals  after  making  use  of  sounds  to 
denote  far  more  extensive  classes  of  objects 
than  they  properly  serve  to  denote.  These 
first  terms  are  certainly  not  explicit  univer- 
sals, but  neither  are  they  explicit  singulara. 
They  are  as  yet  indeterminate,  neither  one 
nor  the  other  actually,  though  virtually  thej 
are  already  universals.  The  child  does  not 
use  the  word  horse  or  gee-gee  to  denote 
an  individual,  before  it  has  the  vague  con- 
ception of  a  universal.  It  could  not  con- 
ceive the  idea  '  individual '  without  at  the 
same  time  having  the  idea  'general.'  A 
child  very  soon  rises  to  the  highest  univer- 
sals, as  is  shown  by  its  exclaiming  '  What 
is  that  thing  f ' — the  category  of  '  being ! ' 

Rational  conceptions  therefore  can  evi- 
dently exist  without  words,  but  rational 
words  cannot  exist  without  conceptions  or 
thoughts.  Therefore  thought  is  evidently 
and  necessarily  prior  to  speech.  As  the 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson)  haa 
said — 

Without  language  all  the  mighty  triumphs 
of  man  over  nature  which  science  has  achieved 
would  have  been  impossible.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  man  might  not,  without 
speech,  observe  facts,  gather  them  in  groups 
in  his  mind,  judge  of  their  properties,  and 
even  deduce  something  from  his  judgment 
.  .  .  The  gift  of  r&uouy  once  conveyed  to 
man,  was  the  common  root  from  which  both 
thought  and  speech  proceeded,  like  the  pith 
and  the  rind  of  the  tree,  to  be  developea  in 
inseparable  union.* 

That  language  is  dependent  on  thought, 
not  thought  on  language,  is  demonstrated 
for  us  by  the  lightning-like  rapidity — a 
rapidity  far  too  great  for  wonis — with 
which  the  mind  may  detect  a  fallacy  in  an 
argument  If  it  be  objected  that  thia 
instantaneousness  is  but  the  mental  ejacula- 
tion of  the  word  *  no,'  we  reply.  The  objec- 
tion is  futile,  for  the  mental  attitude  of 
more  or  less  energetic  negation  is  not  a 
blind  act,  but  the  word  is  uttered  for  a 
distinct  reason^  and  is  the  consequence  of  an 
intellectual  perception  of  a  whole  chain  of 
argument,  with  its  logical  relations  and  con- 
sequences. In  the  cry,  or  the  gesture,  of 
negation  there  are  latent  and  implicit  in- 
tellectual perceptions  which  it  might  require 
more  than  one  sentence  to  exprc8^  and 
which  are  perceived  in  a  time  too  brief  not 
only  for  more  than  monosyllabic  articula- 
tion, but  even  for  the  internal  repetition  of 
the  words  needed  to  give  it  mental  verbal 
expression. 

The  doctrine,  then,  that '  tpeeeh  begot  no- 


*  *  Laws  of  Thought'  pp*  44,  45. 
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9on'*  cannot  be  maintained,  for  true  speech 
cannot  exist  without  the  co-existence  with  it 
of  that  intellectual  activity  of  which  it  is  the 
outward  expression.  As  well  might  the 
concavities  of  a  curved  line  be  supposed  to 
exist  without  its  convexities,  as  the  oral 
word  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  prior  to 
that  mental  word  which  it  represents. 
Moreover,  speech  requires  an  apprehending 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  as  well 
as  on  the  parts  of  the  speaker,  if  it  is  to  be 
more  than  a  monologue ;  and  we  may  con- 
sider it  certain  that  speech  would  never 
have  arisen  dad  not  two  persons  possessed 
the  same  idea  at  the  same  time. 

We  see,  then,  that  an  a  priori  argument 
reposing  on  that  fundamental  difference  of 
kind  which  we  have  found  to  exist  between 
sense  and  intellect,  between  conceptions  and 
feelings,  reinforces  that  a  posteriori  argument 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
experience  of  speech  where  true  intellect  is 
absent,  while  we  have  abundant  experience 
of  the  presence  of  intellect  in  the  absence 
of  speech. 

No  mistake  can  well  be  greater  than  that 
of  confounding  together  two  things  essen- 
tially different,  on  account  of  some  superficial 
resemblance  which  may  exist  between  them. 
To  call  bats,  birds,  or  whales,  fishes,  would 
be  error  of  this  kind. 

The  fundamental  error  of  English  Dar- 
winians, however,  is  not  their  own;  they 
owe  it  to  having  more  or  less  unconsciously 
imbibed  that  now  old  English  view — that 
view  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  view 
of  English  psychological  toryism — which 
considers  '  idea '  but  to  be  the  faint  revivals 
of  past  *  vivid  feelings.'  This  fundamental 
error  once  accepted,  the  mistakes  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  language  naturally  fol- 
low from  it.  The  fundamental  error  is  the 
want  of  comprehension  of  what  ^thought 
and  knowledge '  really  are,  and  the  con- 
founding of  associated  feelings  ^sensation, 
feelings  of  relation,  and  emotions)  with  the 
perceptions  of  objective  facts. 

The  combined  a  priori  and  a  posteriori 
arguments  just  referred  to  show  us  that 
speech  must  be  (as  we  see  it  to  be)  posterior 
to  thought.  They  show  us,  therefore,*  that 
speech  could  never  have  been  evolved  from 
faculties  such  as  those  of  even  the  highest 
brutes.  They  further  show  us  that  thought 
could  never  have  been  evolved  from  speech, 
and  they  therefore  make  it  plain  that  a  wide 
hiatus  exists  between  the  highest  merely 
sensuous  nature  and  human  nature.  Finally, 
they  prove  that  with  the  advent  of  man  a 
new  entity  was  introduced  into  the  world — 
an  entity  different  in  kind  from  any  that  had 
before  existed,  because  possessing  faculties 


different  in  kind  and  not  in  degree  from 
those  possessed  by  any  animal  predecessors. 
Man,  therefore,  must  have  been  introduced 
into  the  world  by  an  act  which,  from  the 
difference  of  kind  in  its  effects,  must  also 
itself  have  been  more  or  less  different  in 
kind  from  those  agencies  by  which  all  ante- 
rior organisms  had  been  produced. 

In  this  examination,  although  bearing 
directly  on  the  great  questions  of  man's 
origin  and  true  nature,  no  considerations 
have  been  introduced  but  those  of  a  purely 
scientific  character — no  appeal  has  been 
made  but  to  the  clear,  dry  light  of  reason 
kindled  by  contact  with  facts. 

Strange,  however,  i8  the  impassioned  ar- 
dour  of  some  advocates  *  on  the  other  side, 
who  speak  as  if  all  man's  highest  aspirations 
and  all  his  hopes  of  future  happiness  depend- 
ed on  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  is  truly 
and   essentially   a    beast — a  beast    in    his 
origin,  a  beast  in  nature  still  (all  his  highest 
feelings  of   reference   or  tenderness  being 
nothing  but  a  disguised  fear  of  being  eaten, 
or  a  modified  form  of  lust),  and  a  beast  in 
his  final  end.     But,  discarding  the  delusive 
dreams  of  enthusiasm,  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts  of  the  world  about  us  and  in  us 
snflSces  to  afford  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Darwinian  view  is  a  superstition ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  belief  hastily  formed  from  superficial 
inductions,  yet  passionately  maintained  in 
the  teeth  of  contrary  evidence.      It  reposes, 
indeed,  not  on  evidence,  but  on  ignorance 
and  the  grossest  confusion  of  ideas.     More- 
over, when  the  effects  which  this  superstition 
tends  to  bring  about,  and  its  inevitable  tend- 
ency to  impoverish,  even  to  destroy,  all  that 
is  greatest,  noblest,  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
and  fair  in  human  thought  and  in  human 
life,  come  to  be  understood,  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  a  truly  degrading  superstition,  merit- 
ing even  to  be  called  the  basest  of  all  super- 
stitions ;  for,  although  all  superstitions   are 
hateful  and  tend  to  degrade  mankind,  yet 
no   other    can   be   so    degrading   as    that 
which   would   brin^  home   to   every   man 
the  conviction  of  his    own   essential    and 
ineradicable  bestiality — a  conviction  as  fatal 
to  political  freedom  and  social  harmony  as 
to  intellectual  superiority  and  moral  culti- 
vation.    This  superstition  may  be  effectually 
put  an  end  to  by  a  wide  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge as  to  what  human  speech  and  human 
intellect  really  are.     As  Wilhelm  Von  Hum- 
boldt long  ago  most  truly  said,  '  Man  is  man 
only  through  speech,  but  in  order  to  invent 
it  he  must  be  already  man.'     The  study  of 
language  will  clearly  show  us  that  intellect 
could  never  have  been  evolved  from  sense 

*  Notably  Professor  Haeckel. 
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by  the  play  and  interaction  of  those  varied 
forces  which  we  see  energizing  in  the  world 
apart  from  man,  t.«.,  in  the  physical  world, 
and  in  the  world  of  merely  vegetal  and 
animal  life.  Man's  distinctive  prerogative 
now,  the  power  of  rational  speech,  is  the 
sensible  sign  of  the  supreme  dignity  of  that 
admirable  human  intellect  which  well  merits 
to  be  the  endless  object  of  our  untiring 
admiration,  and  which  refuses  to  come  with- 
in the  power  and  scope  of  any  merely  phy- 
sical and  organic  process  of  evolution. 

ST.    OSORGB    MIVART. 


Art.  III. — The  Oolden  Age  of  Australia. 

(1)  StatUtical  Begitter  of  the  Colony  of  Victo- 
ria. CompUed  {annually)  from  Official 
Records  in  the  Office  of  the  Oovemment 
Statist.     Melbourne. 

(2)  Statistical  Bcgister  of  New  South  Wales. 
Compiled  (annually)  from  Official  Betums 
in  the  Registrar-  QeneraPs  Office.     Sydney. 

(8)  Statistical  Register  of  the  Province  of  South 
Australia.  Compiled  (anntiolly)  from  Offi- 
cial Records  in  the  Office  of  the  Qov&mment 
Statist.    Adelaide. 

(4)  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland. 
Compiled  (annually)  from  Official  Records 
in  the  Registrar- U^eneraVs  Office.  Bris- 
bane. 

(5)  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Tasmania. 
Compiled  (annually)  from  the  Office  of  the 
Government  Statistician  f^vm  Official  Re- 
cords.   Hobart  Town. 

(6)  A  History  of  Prices.  By  Thomas  Tookb, 
F.R.S.,  and  William  Newmabch.  Vols. 
y.  and  YI.     Longmans  and  Co.    1857. 

Australia,  the  newest  of  the  worlds,  has 

i'ast  held  the  second  of  her  International 
Sxhibitions;  and  probably  the  future  his- 
torian will  choose  these  two  great  exhibi- 
tions at  Sydney  and  Melbourne  as  events 
suitably  marking  the  close  of  the  most  re- 
markable epoch  in  the  modem  world,  as 
undoubtedly  the  first  Great  Exhibition  in 
London  signalized  its  beginning.  These 
incidents,  indeed,  are  highly  typical.  Better 
than  any  other  single  event,  they  illustrate 
the  great  expansion  of  human  settlements 
and  of  material  civilization,  which  are  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  memorable 
epoch  which  besan  thirty  years  ago.  From 
London  to  Melbourne  in  the  south,  from 
London  to  San  Francisco  in  the  far  west — 
how  vast  is  the  transition !  If  the  English 
metropolis  has  not  played  any  paramount 
part  in  the  recent  marvellous  expansion  of 
the  European  race  and  European  civilization. 


it  is  at  least  the  fitting  milestone  from  which 
that  progress  may  be  measured.  Thirty 
years  ago,  as  now,  London  was  the  com- 
mercial  capital  of  the  world.  Geographers 
have  remarked,  with  sufficient  truth  to 
justify  a  striking  saying,  that  the  British 
Isles,  this  little  spot  in  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  Atlantic,  is  really  the  centre  of 
the  largest  mass  of  land  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  therefore  the  most  suitable  site 
for  the  world's  emporium.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  thirty  years  ago  London  was  already 
in  the  van  of  the  commercial  world ;  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  not  only  the  first 
World's  Fair  should  be  opened  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  but  also  that  the  first  con- 
ception of  such  a  project  should  have  arisen 
in  England,  as  the  most  memorable  indi- 
vidual achievement  of  the  consort  of  Eng- 
land's Queen,  Albert  the  Good. 

How  many  of  the  fairest  and  noblest 
hopes  to  which  the  lovely  World's  Palace  in 
Hyde  Park  gave  rise — or  at  least  of  which  it 
was  a  concomitant  and  partly  type  or  expo- 
nent— have  been  dashed  to  the  ground,  fra- 
gile and  vanishing  as  was  the  crystal  struc- 
ture itself !  Instead  of  a  millennium  of 
peace,  Europe,  after  nigh  forty  years  of 
international  repose,  beheld  the  opening  of 
a  new  series  of  great  wars ;  and  in  lien  of 
social  concord,  we  have  had  the  bloody 
Commune  at  Paris,  and  at  present  behold 
the  red  spectre  abroad  on  the  continent  in 
the  forms  of  Nihilism  and  Socialism,  paa- 
sionately  plotting  the  destmction  of  society 
and  civilization,  menacing  Europe  with  a 
chaos  in  the  wild  dream  of  rearing  a  com- 
munistic Utopia  upon  the  levelled  ruina. 
Tmly,  the  path  of  human  progress  is  at  best 
through  brambles  and  pitfalls ;  and  at  times, 
like  the  bewildered  rider  on  the  bosky  Mexi- 
can prairies,  the  end  of  its  arduous  and 
bootless  efforts  is  an  unwilling  yet  compul- 
sory retum  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started.  Nevertheless,  in  its  main  and  par- 
ticular object,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
has  truly  symbolized  the  course  of  the  epoch 
which  it  was  meant  to  herald.  Paris  and 
Vienna  in  Europe,  New  York  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  now  Sydney  and  Melbourne  at 
the  Antipodes,  have  followed  the  example  of 
London,  while  the  grand  feature  of  the  in- 
tervening period  has  been  the  growth  of 
that  Intemational  Trade  which  it  was  the 
special  object  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  to  glorify  and  promote.  Commerce- 
in  itself  developed,  and  in  this  work  aided, 
by  the  marvellous  inventions  of  locomotion 
and  instantaneous  verbal  commnnication — 
has  now  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth 
together;  and  California  and  Australia,  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  globe,  are  now  faini* 
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liar  not  only  in  name  but  in  thoughtful  pur- 
pose, to  even  .the  uneducated  masses  of  our 
own  country,  and  in  lesser  degree  of  the 
civilized  world  at  large. 

Of  the  population  of  our  large  towns  there 
is  probably  no  section  so  ignorant,  in  know- 
ledge which  does  not  immediately  and  prac- 
tically concern  themselves,  as  the  Cockneys 
or  pure  Londoners  of  the  lower  class.  Yet 
it  so  happens  that  the  name  of  the  late 
found  island- continent  of  the  South,  and 
some  of  the  qualities  and  doings  of  its  peo- 
ple, have  become  *  familiar  as  household 
words '  even  to  the  street-boys  of  London,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  opaque  understandings 
of  the  *  bargees '  of  the  river.  Strange  as  it 
may  sound,  the  Londoner,  although  purely 
urban  in  his  life  and  habits,  is  in  frame  of 
mind  quite  a  sporting  character;  and  it  is 
through  this  eyelet  of  his  sharp  yet  circum- 
scribed nature  that  Australia,  or  at  least 
Australians,  have  penetrated  vividly  into  his 
comprehension.  Has  not  the  Australian 
Trickett  beaten  our  champion  sculler,  Sadler? 
And  has  not  an  Australian  team  only  just 
failed  to  beat  the  best  of  our  English  elevens 
in  the  cricket-field?  Has  there  ever  been 
as  exciting  or  memorable .  a  day  at  the  Oval 
as  that  on  which  the  cricketers  of  England 
and  Australia  contended  redoubtably  for  the 
palm  of  victory  ?  And  has  not  the  *  demon 
bowling'  of  a  Spofforth  and  the  splendid 
fielding  of  our  Australian  brothers  been 
talked  of  and  betted  upon  alike  in  the  West- 
end  clubs  and  in  the  dingy  lanes  of  Shore- 
ditch  and  Blackfriars?  And  this  was  not 
the  first,  but  a  return  series  of  matches  in 
which  England's  progeny  at  the  Antipodes 
have  engaged  as  worthy  antagonists  with  the 
'  old  stock '  at  home  in  that  finest  and  most 
popular  of  thoroughly  English  games. 

These  sporting  events  of  the  past  year, 
in  truth,  have  had  a  very  peculiar  interest 
and  even  importance.  While  our  national 
trade-statistics  show  how  vigorously  and 
largely  the  new-born  Australian  people — 
nation,  perhaps,  we  should  say — take  their 
place  in  the  great  work  of  international 
commerce,  and,  most  of  all,  of  trade  with 
their  old  home,  these  contests  in  open-air 
games  of  combined  skill  and  athleticism 
prove  that  the  Australians,  those  Britons  of 
the  South,  preserve  alike  the  old  English  spirit 
and  the  stout  English  physique.  *  Coelum, 
non  animum  (nee  corpora)  mutant'  may  be 
said  of  these  Northmen  who  have  now 
planted  themselves  as  a  young  but  already 

Powerful  nation  beneath  the  stars  of  the 
outhern  Cross.  Although  their  climate  is 
hardly  so  favourable  as  ours  for  vigorous 
outdoor  exercise,  Australians  can  fairly  com- 
pete with  the  British  race  in  the  mother 


Isles  alike  in  rowing,  yachting,  cricketing, 
and  horse-riding.  In  cattle-driving  on  the 
wide  plains  of  the  interior,  and  in  long 
journeys  through  the  bush,  they  have  fully 
developed  the  art  of  rough  riding;  and 
although  in  horsemanship  they  do  not  show 
the  finished  style  so  common  on  the  Lincoln- 
shire fields,  our  Australian  brethren  have  as 
firm  a  seat  in  the  saddle  and  as  daring  a 
spirit  as  the  best  of  our  own  foxhunters. 
They  have  no  wily  fox  to  follow,  but  they 
hunt  the  more  vigorous  kangaroo ;  and  while, 
under  the  pressure  of  foreign  agricultural 
competition,  we  have  to  pass  a  Ground  Game 
Bill,  proscribing  hares  and  rabbits,  the  Aus- 
tralians, rejoicing  in  the  vast  productive  re- 
sources of  their  country,  indulge  their 
passion  for  not  unprofitable  sport  by  intro- 
ducing from  abroad,  by  careful  acclimatizar 
tion,  the  ferce  naturcB  in  which  their  own 
island-continent  is  so  singularly  deficient. 
They  stock  their  rivers  with  salmon  for  the 
pleasant  sport  of  rod-fishipg;  they  seek  to 
plenish  their  solitudes  by  importing  wild 
animals  and  game-birds  for  the  pleasures  of 
shooting  and  the  chase.  Indeed,  even  for 
horse-racing,  and  we  fear  also  for  betting, 
they  show  a  taste  which,  whether  praise- 
worthy or  not,  must  prove  to  John  Bull  that 
they  are  *  chips  of  the  old  block.'  In  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  also,  and  in  their  principles 
and  system  of  government,  the  Australians 
are  proving  themselves  worthy  of  their  racial 
origin ;  while  their  material  civilization, 
rarely  favoured  as  it  has  been  by  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  has  advanced  with  a 
rapidity  well-nigh  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  *  blowing,' 
or  self-laudation,  which  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  regards  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Aus- 
tralians— and  which  has  long  been  familiar 
to  us  in  the  Americans — although  not  to 
be  admired,  can  hardly  be  wondered  at 

And  all  this  progress  in  the  development 
of  human  power  and  of  the  arts  and  com- 
forts of  life  has  been  attained  (speaking 
roundly)  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single 
generation.  Australian  history  dates  really 
from  1851,  and  even  its  origineSy  its  earliest 
and  insignificant  beginnings,  are  within  the 
span  of  one  long  human  life.  John  Pascoe 
Fawkner,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne, now  the  metropolis  (if  one  may 
venture  so  to  call  it)  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, lived  to  so  recent  a  date  that  he  was 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  when 
the  royal  Duke  visited  Australia;  and  one 
of  the  Henty  brothers,  who  preceded  Fawk- 
ner by  a  year  in  settling  on  the  mimosa- 
clad  banks  of  the  Yarra-Yarra,  is  alive  at 
the  present  day. 

According  to  the  common  and   natural 
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usage  of  transferriDg  to  new  lands  the  names 
of  places  familiar  in  the  countries  from 
whence  the  discoverers  or  colonizers  come, 
the  vast  island-continent  of  the  Soath  was 
first  named  New  Holland  by  the  Dutch 
navigators ;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  last 
century,  the  greatest  of  English  navigators, 
Captain  Cook,  took  possession  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  King  George 
the  Third,  he  christened  this  new  British 
possession.  New  South  Wales,  a  name  then 
applied  generally  to  the  entire  region.  But 
the  island-continent  was  so  vast,  the  early 
settlements  were  so  sparse  and  distant  from 
one  another,  and  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication were  so  difficult,  that  as  colo- 
nization progressed,  'New  South  Wales' 
became  suodivided,  and  the  region  originally 
so  called  now  holds  only  second  rank.  Of 
the  present  divisions,  besides  the  island  of 
Tasmania  (Van  Dieman's  Land),  South 
Australia  was  first  split  off  from  New  South 
Wales,  then  Victoria  (originally  called  the 
Port  Philip  District),  and  lastly  Queensland. 
The  Australian  territories  first  received  at- 
tention in  the  mother  country  as  peculiarly 
suitable  for  penal  settlements.  '  Botany  Bay  * 
became  a  household  word  for  transportation ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  both  Van  Dieman's  Land 
and  New  South  Wales  proper,  with  its  capi- 
tal, Sydney,  owed  no  small  amount  of  their 
earliest  progress  to  the  labour  of  the 
imported  convicts  from  the  far-off  British 
Isles.  Tasmania,  a  small  and  thickly 
wooded  island,  and  the  seat  of  Botany  Bay, 
became  at  a  comparatively  early  time  fully 
stocked  with  pastoral  settlements,  and  there- 
after gave  the  chief  impetus  to  the  settle- 
ment of  what  is  now  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
A  strong  desire  arose  for '  pastures  new,'  and 
some  of  the  more  enterprising  Tasmanians 
began  to  cross  the  narrow  channel  and  settle 
on  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  mainland, 
around  the  shores  of  Port  Philip  or  on  the 

Sassy  plains  of  Yarra-Yarra.  In  1834  the 
essrs.  Henty  established  themselves  at 
Portland;  and  soon  afterwards  two  other 
expeditions  from  Tasmania,  one  led  by  Mr. 
Batman  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Fawkner, 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Port 
Philip  at  the  place  where  now  stands  the 
city  of  Melbourne.  The  very  beginning  of 
that  city  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  store 
and  tavern,  built  by  Fawkner's  party,  and 
which,  being  a  place  of  public  resort  and  of 
corporeal  supply  daring  the  week,  was  also 
used  as  a  place  for  divine  service  on  Sun- 
days— architecturally  a  mere  *  shanty,'  still 
existing,  and  regarded  as  a  venerable  relic  of 
bygone  times,  in  1852,  when  the  flood  of 
gold-seekers  began  to  pour  into  the  juvenile 
city  from  the  old  centres  of  population  in 


the  northern  hemisphere.  In  1835,  Major 
Mitchell,  who  had  been  exploring  the  inte- 
rior, published  his  narrative,  in  which  he 
styled  the  region  '  Australia  Felix,'  in  admi- 
ration of  its  natural  fertility,  and  exclaimed, 
*  We  have  discovered  a  country  ready  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  civilized  man,  and 
fit  to  become  [the  abode  of]  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth  I '  Settlers  began  steadily 
to  arrive  in  the  new  colony,  and  each  new 
arrival  of  fiock-masters  pushed  further  and 
further  into  the  vast  solitary  plains  of  the 
interior.  The  first  census  of  the  State  of 
Victoria  was  taken  in  1836,  showing  a  popu- 
lation of  only  142  males  and  33  females; 
and  a  year  later  the  population  amounted  to 
500,  owning  150  horses,  2,500  cattle,  and 
150,000  sheep — showing  a  highly  prosperooa 
condition  of  the  population.  But  specula- 
tion, bom  of  the  sanguine  spirit  and  trading 
vigour  of  the  people,  outran  even  the  highly 
prosperous  reality;  and  a  short  period  of 
exaggerated  hopes  and  inflated  prices  quickly 
overcast  the  fortunes  of  the  young  commu- 
nity. Thus,  on  the  very  threshold  of  Aus- 
tralian history,  we  find  an  outburst  of  the 
speculative  spirit— even  in  agricultural  in- 
dustry, in  the  solid  matter  of  sheep  and 
oxen — such  as  again  and  again  chequered 
its  subsequent  career  when  speculation  found 
the  most  congenial  of  all  its  fields,  vis., 
Money  itself,  the  canonized  metal  which 
constitutes  the  chief  currency  of  civilized 
mankind. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  beginnings  of 
Australia  and  of  what  is  now  its  metropoli- 
tan province,  Victoria.  But  before  coming 
to  the  Gold-discoveries,  which  so  brilliantly 
revolutionized  its  career,  it  is  highly  instruc- 
tive to  notice  some  of  the  general  conditions 
under  which  this  Britain  of  the  South  was 
colonized. 

The  colonization  of  Australia  took  place 
under  peculiar  and,  in  most  respects,  highly 
favourable  conditions.  From  the  outset  the 
settlers  were  of  one  nation :  they  all  came 
from  the  British  Isles,  and  mostly  from 
England.  Even  under  the  excitement  of  the 
gold-discoveries  the  immigration  came  en- 
tirely from  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  migratory  emigrants  from  China. 
Thus  the  Australian  colonies  possess  the 
great  advantage  of  a  homogeneous  popula- 
tion,— a  marked  contrast  to  the  medley  of 
peoples  which  poured  into  California,  and 
which,  by  the  antagonism  of  races,  aggra- 
vated the  disorder  which  so  long  prevailed 
in  that  sister  gold-country.  In  Australia, 
also,  the  immigrants  came  from  the  most  or- 
derly and  civilized  of  countries,  whereas  half- 
barbarous  adventurers  formed  alaige  propor- 
tion of  the  California  settlers. 
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Australia  had  another  great  advantage 
over  the  other  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
The  aboriginal  population  was  sparse  and 
anwarlike.  Their  tribal  organization  was  of 
the  weakest  and  most  mdimentary  kind — 
without  great  chiefs,  still  less  with  tribal 
confederacies.  Accordingly  the  Australian 
-colonies  have  never  been  troubled,  or  their 
progress  impeded,  by  conflicts  with  the  na- 
tives, as  has  been  the  case  in  all  our  other 
colonies.  In  America  our  settlers  had  to  en- 
counter the  savage  Indian  tribes,  in  South 
Africa  the  Kaffirs  and  Zulus,  in  New  Zealand 
the  Maories — in  a  succession  of  costly  and 
embarrassing  conflicts  of  which  the  end  has 
n,ot  come  even  yet.  In  Australia,  vast  as 
that  island-continent  is,  and  widespread  as 
Are  the  British  settlements,  there  has  always 
been  peace  within  their  borders,  undisturbed 
either  by  external  foe  or  internal  dissensions, 
or  by  hostilities  with  the  aborigines;  nor 
have  the  white  men  presumed  on  their  su- 

J)eriQr  power  to  oppress  or  despoil  the  ear- 
ier  owners  of  the  land. 

Happily,  also,  the  colonization  of  Austra- 
lia was  conducted  systematically,  and  with  a 
social  organization.  The  various  settlements 
were  founded  on  the  Wakefield  principle. 
This  system  recognized,  from  experience, 
the  defects  of  desultory  and  haphazard  colo- 
nization. In  its  main  features  it  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  method  of  planting  colo- 
nies, as  conducted  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Oreeks,  and  as  exemplified  in  the  still  more 
•ancient  settlements  made  from  Egypt.  In 
4hese  enterprises  the  emig^ration  was  not 
confined  to  a  desultory  swarm ing-off  of  the 
poor  and  labouring  classes ;  it  included  all 
classes,  and  generally  took  place  under  a 
ohief  or  recognized  leader  belonging  to  the 
upper  ranks  of  society.  It  was  a  planting  of 
communities,  not  merely  a  going  forth  of 
colonists.  In  one  respect  there  was  a  f  un- 
<iaraental  difference  between  the  colonies  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  world.  With  the 
former  the  prime  object  was  commerce — the 
establishment  of  emporiums  for  the  merchan- 
-dize  of  the  surrounding  region.  £[ence  the 
Town — Carthage,  Gades,  Marseilles — was  the 
first  work  of  the  settlers,  and  it  continued  to 
•be  the  stronghold  and  centre  of  the  colony : 
in  some  cases  it  was  the  colony  itself. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  great  colo- 
nizers in  modern  times,  the  social  spirit  is 
weak  compared  with  what  it  was  among  the 
ancient  civilizations ;  and  even  under  the 
Wakefield  system,  where  families,  in  prefe- 
rence to  individuals,  constituted  the  emigra- 
tion, the  settlers  quickly  spread  themselves 
over  the  new  country,  engaging  chiefly  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Such  procedure,  in- 
'deed,  was  indispensable  in  the  case  of  the 


Australian  colonies,  which  lay  far  apart  from 
the  highways  of  the  world's  commerce,  and 
where  there  were  no  existing  products  of  the 
region,  nor  at  that  time  any  mineral  store,  to 
furnish  materials  for  commerce. 

The  Wakefield  system  of  colonization, 
elaborately  worked  out  by  its  author,  aimed 
at  'maintaining  an  equilibrium  between 
land,  labour,  and  capital.'  At  the  outset  it 
was  derided  by  men  of  science,  like  M'Cul- 
loch  and  others,  as  Utopian  and  impractica- 
ble; and  undoubtedly  this  opposition  seri- 
ously obstructed  the  project,  and  maimed  it 
of  its  full  realization,  by  tending  to  prejudice 
against  it  the  better  classes,  whose  co-opera- 
tion was  indispensable.  Nevertheless  the 
system  gradually  established  itself  in  public 
favour,  and  the  soundness  of  its  principles 
(thanks  to  its  success)  became  recognized  by 
the  Government 

The  most  ordinary,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  Wakefield  system 
— under  which  all  the  Australian  colonies 
and  also  New  Zealand  were  settled — was  a 
systematic  and  careful  employment  of  the 
lands  in  each  colony  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing immigration.  The  public  lands  were 
carefully  administered,  and  the  proceeds  of 
their  sale  were  devoted  to  defraying,  or 
lightening,  the  costs  of  emigration  to  suita- 
ble persons  on  families  from  the  mother 
country.  For  example,  the  State  of  Victo- 
ria (after  its  separation  from  'New  South 
Wales)  spent  upwards  of  two  millions  ster- 
ling in  assisting  immigration  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  in  the  years  between  1850  and 
1878.  By  such  means  a  supply  of  labour 
was  obtained,  without  which  the  powers  of 
capital,  or  the  advantage  of  wealthy  settlers, 
would  have  been  shorn  of  their  beneficial  re- 
sults. Capital  is  of  little  use  in  a  new  coun- 
try, or  in  any  country,  unless  there  be  a  sup- 
ply of  labour  through  which  it  can  operate 
and  be  reproductive.  A  man  with  money, 
in  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  might  buy  a 
large  tract  of  potentially  valuable  land  at  a 
very  small  price ;  but,  without  labour  to  uti- 
lize it,  the  land  might  remain  unproductive 
for  a  generation;  so  that,  through  loss  of 
interest,  the  property  would  prove  a  most 
costly  investment,  however  little  may  have' 
been  the  first  cost  or  outlay — in  other  words, 
however  cheaply  the  land  may  have  been 
purchased.  Capital,  always  scarce  in  new 
countries,  will  not  go  there  at  all  if  there  be 
not  an  available  supply  of  labour.  Capital 
is  the  means  whereby  the  intellect  and  en- 
terprise of  one  man  is  multiplied  in  potency, 
working  through  the  agency  of  scores  of 
other  men,  with  a  proportionately  increased 
gain  to  its  owner,  while  giving  suitable  re- 
muneration to  the  hired  workers.     The  Par- 
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liamenta  of  the  Australian  colonies,  also,  did 
mach  to  quicken  the  development  of  the 
country  by  the  construction  of  public  works, 
most  of  which,  besides  serving  this  purpose, 
were  fitted  to  be  ere  long  remunerative  to 
the  Government* 

The  Wakefield  system  greatly  promoted 
the  growth  of  commerce  in  Australia,  and 
enabled  the  colony  to  become  a  trading 
country  in  a  much .  shorter  time  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  Emigrants 
ordinarily  consist  of  the  poorer  class;  and 
several  thousand  families  may  establish  an 
equal  number  of  small  farms,  and  thereon 
live  comfortably,  yet  without  producing  any 
surplus  property  or  commodities,  still  less  of 
such  kind  and  in  such  manner  as  to  be  availa- 
ble for  export  Even  if  a  considerable 
number  of  those  families  each  produced  a 
small  surplus  of  commodities,  this  surplus, 
being  distributed  among  so  many  owners, 
and  over  so  wide  a  tract  of  country,  could 
not  readily  be  concentrated  for  the  purposes 
of  export  trade.  But  when,  as  occurred  in 
Australia,  capitalists  bought  or  hired  large 
tracts  of  ground,  stocking  them  with  sheep 
or  other  animals,  and  working  their  '  sheep- 
runs*  by  hired  shepherds,  each  of  whom 
was  able  to  look  after  a  large  number  of 
stock — a  surplus  of  produce  at  once  arose ; 
because  the  stock  thus  reared  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  alike  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  of  his  work-people,  f  In  this 
case  there  are  two  factors  of  production, 
namely,  labour  plus  capital,  whereas,  in  the 
former  and  ordinary  case  in  colonies,  there 
is  only  one,  viz.,  labour.  Manual  or  physical 
labour,  for  which  kind  of  work  alone  is  there 
scope  in  new  countries,  can  produce  little 
more  than  is  needed  and  consumed  by  the 
labourer :  its  return  is  little  more  than  self- 
supporting.  But  there  is  no  mystery  in  the 
vastly  superior  results  obtained  when  capital 
is  added  to  labour.  Capital  represents,  and 
is  the  result  of  antecedent  labour :  it  is  an 
accumulation  of  profits  from  past  labour; 
and,  if  it  be  large,  it  may  be  the  sum  of 


*  In  the  Colony  or  State  of  Victoria  the  (Gov- 
ernment expenditure  upon  public  works  has 
been  as  follows: — 


Prior  to  1878. 


BaUwajv   £15,741,657 

Roads  and  Bridges 6,857,367 

Melbourne  Water  Supplj  1,438,129 

Other  Water  Works 1,740,232 

Other  Public  Works 7,861.898 


£936,666 


11,888 

86,229 

34,512 

813.039 


I  (Total  Ezpenditiu^. ..  .£33,629,183  £1,381,834 


£16,677,8S3 


6,869,156 
1,524,358 
1,774,744 
8,164,937 


£35,010,517 


t  This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  owing  to 
the  remarkable  prolificness  of  flocks  under  the 
steady  climate  and  genial  skies  of  Australia. 


many  hundred  of  labourers.  Capital  may  be 
regarded  as  accumulated  labour  in  the  most 
condensed  and  readily  active  form, — capable, 
as  if  at  the  touch  of  the  wizard's  rod,  of  be- 
ing converted  into  labour,  reproducing  at 
wUI  the  energy  or  working-power  out  of 
which  it  sprang  or  was  accumulated.  It 
may  be  likened  to  a  coiled  spring  which  has 
been  wound  up  by  the  power  or  labour  of 
many  men,  or  even  of  generations  of  men, 
and  which  can  at  once  give  out  all  the  pow- 
er thus  accumulated  and  stored  in  it— equi- 
valent to  the  sum  of  the  past  labour  expended 
upon  the  machine.  As  regards  the  colony 
as  a  whole,  the  presence  of  Capital  had  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  working  or  productive 
power  of  each  unit  of  the  population  had 
been  vastly  augmented,  while  their  needful 
wants  or  consumption  remained  no  more 
than  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  In  this  way 
there  arose  a  surplus  of  production,  which 
soon  made  Australia  an  exporting  and  trad- 
ing  country. 

The  chief  form  of  investment  of  capital, 
and  the  source  of  the  early  foreign  trade  of 
Australia,  was  the  Squatter  system.  A  vast 
region  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  land  lay 
before  the  immigrants,  and  the  country  be- 
yond the  Coast  Range  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  pastoral  settlement  Accordingly,  while 
the  poorer  class  of  immigrants  purchased 
allotments  of  ground  adjoining  the  coast, 
converting  them  into  small  farms,  the  weal- 
thy class  took  on  lease  large  grazing  tracts 
on  the  plains  of  the  Murray  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  stocked  them  chiefly  with 
breeds  of  sheep  from  Europe.  Under  the 
clement  skies  of  that  region  the  flocks  mul- 
tiplied rapidly,  needing  little  attendance. 
Mutton  became  exceedingly  cheap  through- 
out the  colony ;  indeed,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  population  and  the  high  cost  of 
conveyance,  the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  of 
the  flocks  was  of  no  value.  The  processes 
of  preserving  meat,  now  so  common,  were 
then  unknown;  neither  had  large  ocean- 
steamers  come  into  use  to  expedite  and  fa- 
cilitate conveyance  between  these  distant 
settlements  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Bat 
wool  and  tallow  were  not  perishable  and 
were  readily  conveyable ;  and  so  the  flocks 
were  yearly  shorn  of  their  fleeces,  and  their 
carcases  were  boiled  down  for  the  tallow : 
and  these  two  commodities,  almost  from  the 
outset,  formed  the  staple  of  a  foreign  trade 
for  the  new  country. 

So  wisely  conducted  and  so  prosperous 
was  the  settlement  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, that  in  1841  (only  ten  years  from  the 
first  settlement),  the  Crown -lands  sold  at 
£l  an  acre,  instead  of  12s.  as  originally  con* 
templated.      Contemporarily    the    Gk>veni* 
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ment-lands  in  the  United  States,  although 
much  more  accessible  to  European  emi- 
grants, sold  at  only  a  dollar  an  acre.  After 
being  thoroughly  discussed,  the  Squatter 
system  was  formally  adopted  and  established 
by  legislation  throughout  the  whole  Austra- 
lian colonies  in  1846.  But  soon  afterwards 
the  unexpected  advent  of  the  gold-discoveries 
rapidly  began  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the 
case.  Population  and  the  requirement  for 
land  increased  with  wholly  unlooked-for  ra- 
pidity, gradually  rendering  unsuitable  a 
land-system  which  had  worked  admirably 
during  the  circumstances  for  which  it  had 
been  designed.  The  gold-diggers  rushed 
heedlessly  or  defiantly  into  the  lands  of  the 
squatters,  where  the  only  sign  of  ownership 
or  occupancy  was  an  occasional  flock  of 
sheep.  The  squatters  were  incensed  at  such 
an  invasion  of  their  territory,  and  there  be- 
gan that  great  land-question  which  ever  since 
has  been  by  far  the  most  momentous  and 
the  most  bitterly  fought  subject  of  conten- 
tion throughout  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  influx  of  the  gold-diggers,  however,  was 
anything  but  a  financial  hardship  to  the 
squatters;  for  the  price  of  mutton  and  of 
other  farm-produce  rose  immensely,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
squatters'  property.  Large  fortunes  were 
made  by  those  sheep-farmers  who  sold  their 
property  when  the  gold-fever  was  at  its 
height,  and  Australian  millionaires  for  some 
years  became  common  in  England.  A  rare 
phenomenon ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
occurrences  for  a  man  to  make  a  large  for- 
tune from  farming. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Australia  when 
the  gold-discoveries  took  place.  In  all  social 
respects  the  colony  presented  a  most  favoura- 
ble contrast  to  what  had  occurred,  and  in- 
deed was  still  occurring,  in  California. 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  in  common 
With  the  other  Australian  colonies,  possessed 
a  stable  government  and  an  orderly  society. 
The  population  was  homogeneous  in  race, 
and  the  flood  of  immigration  occasioned  by 
the  gold-discoveries  (the  migratory  Chinese 
excepted)  belonged  entirely  to  the  British 
stock.  The  gold  settlers  found  themselves 
among  a  population  of  the  same  race,  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  religion  as  themselves. 
Hence  there  was  a  reign  of  order  in  Aus- 
tralia even  during  the  gold-fever,  which  was 
a  happy  contrast  to  the  chaos  and  turbulence 
prevalent  in  California.  And,  as  already 
stated,  this  security  to  life  and  property  was 
attended  by  material  as  well  as  moral  and 
social  benefits;  for  wages  and  prices  re- 
turned to  a  normal  level  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
ceptional conditions  of  supply  and  demand 
were  over,  instead  of  being  longer  kept  at  an 


excessive  height,  as  in  California,  owing  to 
the  turbulence  and  social  disorders  under 
which  industrial  pursuits  had  to  be  carried 
on. 

In  1850,  just  before  the  great  gold-dis- 
coveries occurred,  the  Australian  colonies, 
with  the  ready  assent  of  the  mother  country, 
acquired  the  powers  of  self-government,  with 
parliamentary  institutions,  but  under  Go- 
vernors appointed  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  paid  out  of  the  colonial  revenues. 
Under  any  circumstances  Australia  could 
safely  reckon  upon  a  slow  but  steady  and 
orderly  career  of  prosperity.  Far  removed 
from  Europe — ^the  seat  of  the  great  warring 
States,  and  the  chief  source  or  centre  of  the 
world's  wars ;  secure  even  from  the  visits  of 
hostile  fleets,  because  protected  by  the  all- 
powerful  British  navy ;  exempt  also  from 
any  internal  conflicts  with  a  hostile  native 
population — the  Australian  colonies  were  to 
a  singular  extent  left  free  to  develop  their 
resources  in  perfect  peace  and  security. 
Nevertheless,  but  for  the  magic  power  of 
gold,  their  progress  would  have  been  slow, 
and  rural  life  alone  would  have  prevailed  for 
many  generations.  Great  towns  —  those 
hearts  of  civilization,  where  the  pulse  of 
human  life  beats  quickest,  albeit  feverishly 
at  times — would  not  yet  have  arisen  even 
upon  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay  and 
secure  haven  of  Port  Philip.  Australia 
would  have  remained  a  sparsely  peopled 
land,  covered  by  the  wide  sheep-walks  of  the 
wealthy  squatters,  and  by  the  small  farms  of 
the  common  people:  a  land  without  po- 
verty, and  of  secure  although  homely  com- 
fort ;  and  with  no  greater  foreign  trade  than 
arose  from  the  wool  and  tallow  brought 
down  from  the  interior  over  bad  roads  and 
at  heavy  cost.  At  the  time  of  the  gold- dis- 
coveries, there  was  hardly  a  place  worthy  of 
being  called  a  town ;  there  were  no  piers  or 
harbours  other  than  of  native  making ;  and 
rude  jetties,  or  temporary  planking,  were  all 
that  was  needed  or  thought  necessary  for 
the  few  ships  which  arrived  bringing  immi- 
grants and  taking  away  the  surplus  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  country.  But  Gold,  the 
most  potent  of  magicians,  speedily  trans- 
formed Australia  as  it  transformed  Califor- 
nia. It  built  Melbourne,  the  London  of  the 
Antipodes,  and  changed  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  from  a  townless  and  sparsely 
peopled  agricultural  territory  into  a  state 
containing  nearly  all  the  commingled  indus- 
tries and  resources  which  build  up  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  the  greatest  nations. 

Even  prior  to  the  discoveries  in  Califor- 
nia, it  had  been  known  that  gold  was  to  be 
met  with  in  Australia.  Small  pieces  of  the 
precious  metal  had  occasionally  been  picked 
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up  by  shepherds  in  Victoria,  bat  no  one 
dreamt  that  the  country  contained  great 
beds  of  gold.  Accordingly  the  Government 
discouraged  any  attempt  at  gold-finding. 
Believing  that  the  metal  only  existed  spo- 
radically, in  small  quantity,  and  was  to  be 
found  merely  by  chance,  the  Government  at 
first  suppressed  the  news  of  occasional  finds 
of  the  ore,  fearing  lest  a  gold  mania  and 
gambling  spirit  would,  without  any  adequate 
return,  divert  the  population  from  its  course 
of  steady  industry.  But  the  tidings  of  the 
great  gold-discoveries  in  California  changed 
the  aspect  of  this  matter.  A  rich  and  ex- 
tensive gold-region  was  shown  te  be  possible 
and  existent.  Geologists,  also,  recognized  a 
resemblance  between  the  rock-formations  in 
many  parts  of  Australia  and  those  which  had 
proved  so  auriferous  in  California ;  and  the 
same  resemblance  struck  the  eye  of  some 
settlers  who  had  previously  worked  on  the 
Calif ornian  gold-beds.  In  March,  1850,  a 
gold  nugget  was  found  at  Clunes  and  was 
exhibited  in  a  shop  in  Victoria.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Government  re- 
versed its  policy,  and,  wisely  resolving  to 
expedite  the  development  of  this  new  source 
of  wealth  for  the  colony,  offered  a  reward  to 
the  discoverer  of  a  gold- bed.  In  August, 
1851,  the  precious  metal  was  at  length  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Hargreaves  in  large  quantity 
at  Ballarat — a  locality  which  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  in  Australia.  And  soon 
afterwards  gold  was  discovered  in  abundance 
throughout  both  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales. 

This  discovery  of  gold  rapidly  changed 
the  entire  aspect  and  general  condition  of 
these  colonies.  They  had  to  pass  through  a 
period  of  industrial,  and  to  some  extent  of 
social  disorganization,  but  accompanied  by  a 
vast  increase  of  wealth,  which  soon  launched 
the  country  on  a  new,  orderly,  and  most 
prosperous  career.  At  first,  the  whole  in- 
dustrial fabric  was  dislocated,  and  population 
rushed  away  from  its  old  seats  and  pursuits. 
^  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  half  the 
male  population  of  Victoria  had  left  their 
legitimate  occupations,  and  had  gone  hot- 
footed in  search  of  the  precious  metal. 
Workshops  stood  idle,  business  places  were 
closed,  ships  lay  empty  at  the  wharves,  trade 
was  at  a  standstill,  business  was  allowed  to 
drift  where  it  would:  there  was  but  one 
thing  thought  of,  and  that  was  gold.'  Next, 
and  speedily,  there  came  an  influx  of  popu- 
lation from  the  adjoining  colonies  or  pro- 
vinces of  Australia;  and  of  the  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants  of  South  Australia,  no 
less  than  twenty  thousand  hurried  off  to 
Victoria.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
there  began  to  arrive  the  flow  of  immigration 


from  Europe,  which  for  several  years  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  as  fast  as  ships  could  bring 
them.  The  previously  solitary  expanse  of 
Hobson's  Bay  began  to  fill  with  emigrant 
ships,  which  were  deserted  by  their  crews  as 
soon  as  they  dropped  anchor;  and  before 
they  could  be  manned  again  for  departure, 
no  less  than  £40  a  month  had  to  be  paid  to 
each  seaman  for  the  voyage.* 

In  Australia,  both  in  victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  the  great  gold-beds  lay  beyond 
the  Coast  Range,  in  a  region  to  which  there 
were  no  roads,  and  where  no  habitations 
were  to  be  seen,  save  here  and  there,  at 
great  distances  from  each  other,  the  home- 
steads of  the  squatters.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  gold-seekers  that  these  shepherd- 
kings  had  arrived  before  them  in  the  soli- 
tude, and  covered  the  wide  plains  with  their 
countless  fast-breeding  flocks.  Animal  food 
remained  cheap,  even  when  the  rush  to  the 
gold-fields  was  at  its  height;  and  as  small 
farms  were  numerous,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  had  been  early  established,  the 
scarcity  of  food-supplies  in  Australia  never 
became  so  severe  as  it  had  been  in  California. 
The  comparative  homogeneousness  of  the 
population,  too,  and  the  lesser  proportion  of 
lawless  adventurers  and  outlaws  from  foreign 
lands,  rendered  life  and  property  on  ue 
plains  of  Ballarat  and  Bendigo  less  insecure 
than  they  were  among  the  gulches  and  sier- 
ras of  Nevada.  But  the  raging  thirst  for 
gold,  combined  with  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  civic  restraint,  which  offered  to  the 
lawless  and  criminal  passions  the  temptation 
of  opportunity,  made  turbulence  and  crime 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Lawlessness,  it  ia 
true,  never  obtained  the  mastery  in  any  dis- 
trict; but  at  the  gold-fields  and  on  the  soli- 
tary roads  leading  to  them,  thefts,  robberies, 
and  even  murders  were  perpetrated ;  and  the 
dissipated  class  of  miners  carried  their  tur- 
bulence and  unbridled  passions  into  the 
towns,  which  they  made  the  seat  of  their 
passing  orgies. 

During  the  four  years  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  gold,  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  immigrants  were  added  to  the 
population  of  the  Australian  colonies — in" 
eluding  Tasmania,  where  the  influx  was 
small.     Despite  this  sudden  influx  of  gold- 


*  '  At  the  anchorage  in  Hobson's  Bay,  at  the 
present  date  (November.  1862),  there  are  117 
ships  or  barques,  and  88  bri^  or  schooners,  be- 
sides steam -vessels,  and  about  70  sail  of  a 
lighter  draught  of  water,  which,  as  requiring  a 
depth  of  not  more  than  nine  feet  when  loaded, 
are  able  to  ascend  the  river  to  Melbourne.  This 
amount  of  shipping  forms  a  surprising  spectacle 
for  this  young  colony'  (Melbourne  'Argus;* 
Tooke,  VI.  p.  816). 
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seekers,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  remained 
highly  satisfactory — ^the  females  constituting 
fnlly  forty  per  cent  of  the  Australian  popu- 
lation, even  in  Victoria,  where  the  flood  of 
immigration  was  largest  Naturally  it  was 
the  two  gold-colonies,  Victoria  and  New 
8outh  Wales,  which  received  the  largest 
portion  of  the  influx  of  population;  and 
Victoria,  which  was  by  far  the  most  aurife- 
rous region,  was  the  goal  of  considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  immigra- 
tion during  the  first  four  years.  Gold  was 
discovered  in  Victoria  in  August,  1851,  and 
before  the  end  of  that  year  fully  ten  thou- 
sand immigrants  had  arrived  in  that  colony 
in  search  of  the  precious  metal.  In  each  of 
the  next  two  years  the  immigration  into 
Victoria  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand.  This  was  the  flood-tide  of  the 
immigrration.  Thereafter  it  began  to  slacken, 
but  the  immigrants  in  1854  into  this  single 
colony  amounted  to  about  seventy  thousand. 
So  sudden  and  large  was  the  influx  of  the 
new  population  that  the  exertions  of  the 
Government,  generously  aided  by  the  pub- 
lic, were  requisite  to  provide  temporary  ac- 
commodation for  the  immigrants  upon  land- 
ing. Barracks  were  erected  at  Melbourne, 
to  give  temporary  shelter  at  a  small  charge, 
while  the  larger  portion  of  the  immigrants 
encamped  in  tents — a  mode  of  habitation 
which  was  healthful,  and  even  agreeable,  at 
that  summer  season  of  the  Australian  year. 
Several  villages  consisting  entirely  of  tents 
thus  arose  on  the  outskirts  of  Melbourne, 
the  largest  of  which,  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  contained  some  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, well  supplied  with  stores  and  pro- 
tected by  the  urban  police.  The  population 
of  Melbourne  at  this  time  (January,  1853) 
had  grown  to  fifty  thousand  persons,  or 
more  than  double  what  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  gold-discoveries,  and  the  large  suburb 
of  Richmond  contained  several  thousand 
more. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  gold-discoveries, 
1851-53,  the  population  at  work  upon  the 
gold-fields  of  Victoria  was  not  correctly  as- 
certained. According  to  the  estimates  then 
published,  the  population  so  engaged 
amounted  in  1853  to  100,000,  but  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  April,  1854,  the  number 
was  ascertained  to  be  only  67,000.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  previous  estimate  was  exaggerated, 
because  in  Australia,  as  in  California,  a  great 
crisis  occurred  in  gold-seeking,  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  iurface  of  the  gold-fields, 
and  the  impossibility  of  working  the  gold- 
beds  at  even  a  small  depth  below  the  surface 
without  machinery  and  capital;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  change  in  the  conditions  of 


working,  individual  labour  gradually  became 
ineffective,  and  large  numbers  of  the  gold- 
diggers  forsook  the  gold-fields,  aifd  betook 
themselves  to  other  work. 

The  earnings  of  the  gold-diggers  during 
the  first  stage  was  reckoned  to  be  from  £8 
to  £10  a  week.  This  was  the  average ;  and 
in  many  cases,  of  course,  the  earnings  of  the 
individual  miner  were  very  much  greater. 
These  lucky  instances  were  kept  in  mind 
rather  than  the  average  earnings,  high  as 
these  were.  Every  instance  of  extraordinary 
luck  was  widely  circulated,  and  even  exag- 
gerated, by  the  shanty  keepers  and  other 
traders  at  the  gold-fields,  in  order  to  attract 
a  large  population,  among  whom  they  could 
carry  on  their  highly  profitable  business.  In 
1855,  the  daily  earnings  were  still  reckoned 
at  from  fifteen  to  thirty  shillings  a  day; 
but  by  that  time  individual  labour  was  be- 
coming less  effective  than  co-operation  under 
a  capitalist  and  the  receipt  of  wages.  In- 
deed, with  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface- 
deposits,  and  especially  with  the  growth  of 
quartz-mining,  the  working  of  the  gold-beds 
passed  into  the  ordinary  form  of  industry, 
and  wages  took  the  place  of  individual  earn- 
ings. 

Considering  that  the  average  earnings  in 
1855  were  still  so  high  as  fully  £1  a  day,  it 
seems  as  if  the  average  rate  above  mentioned 
of  £8  or  £10  a  week  was  too  low,  certainly 
a  very  moderate  estimate,  for  the  years 
1852-53,  when  the  yield  of  the  gold-fields 
per  head  of  workers  was  admittedly  at  its 
highest  point  During  these  two  years,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  Melbourne,  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  where  industry  could 
be  carried  on  more  comfortably,  or  with 
less  hardship,  than  at  the  gold-fields,  was 
from  £6  to  £7  per  week;  whereas  the  rate 
of  wages  prior  to  the  gold-discoveries  had 
been  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  a  week. 
In  other  words,  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
once  quadrupled  the  wages  of  ordinary 
labour,  while  the  gold-diggers  earned  about 
six  times  as  much.  In  this  way,  for  several 
years,  there  was  witnessed  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  mere  manual  labour, 
working  for  itself,  was  able  to  produce  a 
large  surplus  of  capital  or  reserve-wealth. 
Previously  it  had  been  Capital,  invested  in 
the  squatting  system,  which  had  produced 
the  only  surplus  wealth  of  Australia;  but 
now,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  richness 
and  easy  working  of  the  gold-beds,  unassisted 
Labour  rapidly  produced  a  large  amount  of 
surplus  wealth,  which  in  its  circulation  bene- 
fited all  classes  of  the  population,  and  be- 
came the  main  source  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies. 
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The  emigrant  ships  arrived  earlier  than 
the  trading  vessels.  The  labouring  popula- 
tion of  distant  countries  loosened  them- 
selves  from  their  native  soil  and  rushed  to 
the  gold-fields  faster  than  Commerce,  with 
all  its  enterprise,  could  furnish  supplies  for 
the  new  and  highly  profitable  markets  thus 
opened  to  it.  Accordingly  a  great  scarcity 
of  commodities  ensued  in  Australia,  although 
it  was  felt  less  acutely  than  in  California. 
The  period  of  highest  prices  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria  was  the  twelve  months  subse- 
quent to  August,  1852;  but  some  commo- 
dities, especially  food-supplies,  attained  a 
still  higher  price  in  1854-55.  Taking  com- 
modities all  round,  prices  quadrupled,  and 
at  their  maximum  became  fivefold  compared 
with  the  prices  which  had  prevailed  during 
previous  years.  Butcher-meat,  the  most 
plentiful  of  all  the  commodities  in  Victoria, 
rose  from  a  penny  or  twopence  a  pound  to 
sixpence  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  to 
eightpence  and  ninepence  in  1854.  Flour, 
which  had  ranged  from  £8  to  £16  the  ton, 
rose  to  £40  in  1852  ;  and  after  falling  to 
£30,  rose  again  to  £42  or  £44  in  the  first 
half  of  1855.  Butter  rose  from  a  shilling 
or  eighteenpence  the  pound  to  four  shillings 
in  1853,  and  to  five  shillings  at  Midsummer, 
1855.  Garden  produce  became  for  a  while 
still  dearer:  a  cabbage  early  in  1854  cost 
five  shillings,  but,  in  two  years  afterwards, 
only  twopence.  Building  materials,  during 
the  height  of  the  gold-fever,  increased  in 
price  beyond  the  other  commodities.  Bricks 
rose  from  thirty  shillings  the  thousand  to 
£15  and  £18  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and 
timber  per  foot  rose  from  fourpence  to 
eighteenpence  in  the  same  period  of  1852, 
and  to  half-a-crown  in  1 853 ;  but  both  of 
these  materials,  and  many  other  commodi- 
ties, gradually  sank  thereafter,  until  they 
stood  at  about  double  their  old  price  in 
1857-58,  by  which  time  a  condition  of  set- 
tled prosperity  had  been  reached. 

The  value  of  the  Crown-lands  throughout 
the  colony  of  Victoria  during  these  years 
of  excessive  prices  rose  greatly, — the  average 
price  per  acre  in  1851-53,  as  shown  by, the 
Government  land-sales,  being  £3  10s.,  as 
against  two  guineas  previously ;  while  the 
extent  of  land  sold  during  these  years  was 
twice  as  much  as  it  had  been  during  the 
whole  period  from  1837  to  1850.  But  it 
was  in  urban  localities  that  the  rise  in  value 
was  most  conspicuous,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  speculation  as  well  as  prosperity, 
the  price  of  town  and  suburban  land  rose 
extravagantly  high.  The  fortunate  owner 
of  a  small  building-lot  in  Melbourne  in  a  few 
months^  time  found  himself  a  wealthy  capi- 
talist;  and  in  some  of  the  streets  of  that 


city  land  sold  at  the  rate  of  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling  the  acre.* 

Owing  to  these  high  prices,  the  coat  of 
living,  of  course,  was  proportionately  aug- 
mented ;  while  the  rapidly  increased  wealth 
of  the  community,  arising  directly  and 
indirectly  from  the  gold-mines,  furnished 
the  means  for  commensurately  raising  the 
wages  of  labour.  It  is  needless  to  quote  the 
wages  in  pastoral  or  agricultural  life,  because 
these  were  always  accompanied  by  board  or 
maintenance;  but  the  wages  of  ordinary 
labour  in  towns  quadrupled  during  the  years 
1852-53.  The  pay  of  carpenters  rose  from 
five  or  six  shillings  a  day  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  shillings,  and  fell  to  twelve  shillings  a 
day  in  1856.  The  wages  of  masons  and 
bricklayers  followed  the  same  course;  in- 
creasing fivefold  during  the  height  of  the 
gold-fever,  and  thereafter  declining,  antil 
they  settled  at  about  double  their  old  amount 

With  Midsummer,  1853,  a  change  began 
in  the  state  of  prices  and  in  the  commercial 
condition  of  the  colony.  Settlers  were  still 
pouring  in  as  numerously  as  ever ;  but  im- 
migration had  reached  its  maximum,  and 
thereafter  began  slowly  to  decline;  and 
simultaneously  the  merchant  ships,  bringing 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  began  to  arrive  thick 
and  fast  In  the  month  of  May,  1853,  be- 
sides smaller  arrivals,  twice  a  day  some 
large  vessel  from  the  other  side  of  the  world 
sailed  into  the  port  of  Melbourne,  bringing 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  from  England 
or  New  York,  while  trading  vessels  from 
India  brought  stores  of  tea  and  riccf  But 
when  these  ships  cast  anchor  in  the  bay, 
they  found  that  the  mere  cost  of  sending 
their  goods  ashore  was  as  much  as  the  entire 
freightage  from  England!      Not  only  was 


*  The  e£fect  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Mel- 
bourne land  prices,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  among  many  instances.  A  piece  of 
land  in  Collins  Street  having  22  feet  5  inches 
frontage,  with  a  depth  of  only  16  feet  5  inches, 
having  on  it  a  small  wooden  building  of  but 
little  value,  was  sold  towards  the  latter  end  of 
1853  for  £6,000.  being  at  the  rate  of  £367  Is. 
per  foot  frontage,  or  about  £441,000  per  acre. 

'  Within  the  last  twelve  months  (1853>  the 
prices  realized  for  land  of  an  ordinary  depth 
in  Melbourne,  not  built  upon,  or  with  inferior 
tenements  of  small  value,  have  been  as  follows, 
viz. — In  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  as  North  Mel- 
bourne, &c.,  from  £2  to  £6  per  foot;  in  Eliza- 
beth Street  (from  Lonsdale  to  Flinders  Streets) 
from  £160  to  £200  per  foot;  In  Bourke  Stn^ 
(from  Queen  to  Spring  Streets)  from  £90  to  £350 
per  foot*  (Archer's  '^'Progress  of  Victoria,'  p. 
25). 

f  Of  the  arrivals  of  shipping  at  Me1lK>ume  in 
the  month  of  May.  1H53.  forty -six.  of  22.a57  tons 
burden,  came  from  the  British  \Aef^:  eighteen 
came  from  the  United  States;  and  twelve  from 
India. 
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labour  at  an  exorbitant  price,  but  the 
wharves,  although  by  this  time  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved,  were  totally  ina- 
dequate for  the  requirements  of  the  ship- 
ping. The  lighterage,  or  mere  landing  of 
the  goods  from  the  ships  to  the  wharves, 
cost  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per 
ton  ;  nor  need  this  heavy  cost  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  read  in  contemporary  records 
that  sometimes  weeks  elapsed  before  a 
lighter  could  find  a  discharging  berth  at  the 
wharves.  And  just  as  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  finding  accommodation  even  of  the  rudest 
kind  for  the  immigrants,  so  was  there  a 
difficulty  in  finding  storing-room  for  the 
merchandize.  The  warehouses  were  filled 
to  overflowing;  and  the  rent  paid  for  tem- 
porarily storing  the  imported  goods  added  a 
further  element  to  their  market-price.  More- 
over, at  the  time  when  the  supplies  of 
merchandize  thus  began  to  pour  into  the 
Australian  ports,  it  was  winter  there,  although 
summer  with  us;  and  as  the  country  was 
still  almost  roadless,  the  communication  with 
the  gold-fields,  for  which  the  greater  portion 
of  the  new  supplies  were  destined,  was 
entirely  closed  for  two  or  three  months. 
Thus  before  the  year  1853  was  out,  a  glut 
of  goods  had  begun  to  occur  at  the  sea- 
ports ;  and  as  the  merchant  ships  continued 
to  arrive  in  undiminished  numbers,  a  glut  of 
the  imported  commodities  rapidly  extended 
over  the  entire  gold-colonies. 

Supply  had  overtaken  demand.  And  the 
merchants  in  the  distant  countries  from 
whence  the  supplies  came  ^chiefly  Great 
Britain)  necessarily  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  ignorance  of  the  altered  condition  of  the 
Australian  markets.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  telegraph  lines  traversing  the  conti- 
nents and,  safely  submerged  in  the  bed  of 
ocean,  uniting  the  extremities  of  the  inhabi- 
ted world.  There  was  no  Suez  Canal ;  even 
the  Cairo  railway  had  not  been  constructed, 
to  lessen  the  delays  and  discomforts  of  the 
overland  route  to  the  East.  Steam  navi- 
gation, too,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  no 
lines  of  swift  ocean  steamers  had  as  yet 
brought  the  island-continent  of  the  Antipodes 
into  closer  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  only  route  was  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  by  the  perilous  circum- 
navigation of  Cape  Horn,  where  storms  and 
baffling  winds  or  calms  iniperilled  the 
voyage  of  the  sailing  ships,  it  is  only  by 
remembering  these  old  circumstances  that 
one  can  understand  the  severity  of  the  com- 
mjercial  glut,  and  consequent  crisis  in  prices, 
which  overtook  both  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia in  the  early  years  of  the  gold- dis- 
coveries. The  tidings  of  the  exorbitant 
prices  prevalent  in  £e  gold  countries  in- 


duced the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool, 
and  New  York  to  strain  every  nerve  to  send 
out  supplies.  In  like  manner,  a  merchant 
in  Melbouiiie,  seeing  that  certain  commodi- 
ties were  greatly  in  demand,  while  the 
people  were  so  wealthy  that  they  could  pay 
a  high  price  for  them,  sent  home  a  large 
order  for  such  goods.  But  more  than  half 
a  year  had  to  elapse  between  the  giving  of 
the  order  and  the  arrival  of  the  goods; 
while  the  population  was  still  so  few  in 
numbers  that  their  demands,  however  eager, 
could  be  easily  met  and  overtaken  by  the 
great  commercial  emporia  of  the  Northern 
world.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  the 
Australian  markets  had  become  full,  there 
was  a  long  line  of  ships  upon  the  ocean  still 
bringing  fresh  supplies.  Moreover,  even 
when  the  tidings  of  falling  prices  reached 
London  and  New  York,  the  known  wealth 
of  the  population  of  the  gold  countries  in- 
duced the  belief  that  the  glut  was  but  mo- 
mentary (as  in  reality  it  was  but  temporary), 
and  the  ever-hopeful  spirit  of  commerce  or 
speculation  reckoned  that  the  glut,  reported 
three  or  four  months  previously,  would  have 
ceased  before  the  new  supplies  could  reach 
their  destination. 

At  the  end  of  1853  the  import  market  in 
Victoria  had  become  fully  stocked ;  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  1854,  merchant 
ships  continued  to  arrive  in  the  port  of 
Melbourne  in  undiminished  numbers.  The 
inevitable  result  was  a  vast  depreciation  of 
the  imported  commodities  and  an  immense 
fall  in  rents  and  in  the  value  of  real  property 
generally.  As  usual  in  such  crises  every- 
where, the  capitalist  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  enormous  gains.  Buyers  for  cash 
could  dictate  their  terms  to  the  embarrassed 
traders.  Goods  had  to  be  sold  at  any  price ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that '  at  the  auction-rooms 
no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  cost  price.' 
Despite  the  heavy  cost  of  freights  and 
lighterage,  and  the  exorbitant  terms  charged 
for  store-room,  many  kinds  of  goods  sold 
at  less  than  their  value  in  the  countries  from 
which  they  had  been  sent.  Drapery  and 
piece  goods  sold  at  from  ten  to  thirty  per 
cent  below  their  cost  price  in  England. 
The  finest  champagnes  could  with  difficulty 
be  disposed  of  at  30s.  the  case ;  and  good 
clarets  brought  barely  15s.  or  17s.  Brandies 
of  low  quality  could  be  had  at  4s.  6d.  the 
case,  and  the  best  course  the  importer  could 
take  was  to  re-export  them  for  the  British 
market.  As  regards  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  in  November,  1854,  the  leading 
journal  in  Melbourne  said:  'We  strongly 
confirm  our  late  advices  to  snspend  ship- 
ments entirely,  until  we  have  a  better  pros- 
pect to  report'     Bankruptcies  multiplied, 
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and,  owing  to  the  sudden  depreciation  of 
property,  the  assets  in  most  cases  had  mere- 
ly a  nominal  value,  failing  to  recover  the  ex- 
pense of  their  realization.  House  property, 
which  a  year  before  had  risen  to  an  almost 
fabulous  value,  suffered  an  equally  remarka- 
ble depreciation;  and  in  many  cases  the 
rental  value  of  the  warehouses  fell  below  the 
amount  of  the  ground-rent  1  Alike  in  com- 
mercial and  building  enterprises  in  Mel- 
bourne, it  was  contemporaneously  recorded 
that  'the  losses  are  of  so  astonishing  a 
character  that  they  resemble  fictions  rather 
than  genuine  narratives.  Fortunes  which 
could  have  enabled  their  possessors  to  sufr> 
tain  for  life  the  dignities  of  peerage  were 
acquired  by  plodding  tradesmen  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months ;  and  before  they 
had  time  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends,  their  riches  passed  away,  and 
they  found    themselves    reduced  to   utter 

Eoverty.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of 
istory  [except  in  California]  no  records  are 
to  be  met  with  of  vast  sums  of  money  so 
suddenly  amassed  and  so  suddenly  dissi- 
pated.' 

Referring  to  the  vast  depreciation  in 
house  property,  'which  in  some  instances 
has  been  the  cause  and  in  others  the  result 
of  commercial  failures,'  the  Melbourne 
'Argus'  fFeb.  1855)  quotes  the  following 
cases : — '  A  builder  rented  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground  at  a  figure  something  below  £300 
per  annum,  and  expended  almost  £40,000 
m  putting  up  a  range  of  spacious  and  com- 
modious stores,  massively  built  of  blue 
stone.  When  completed,  the  stores  let 
readily  at  from  £1,000  to  £1,500  a  year 
each ;  and,  judging  from  the  result  of  this 
and  similar  speculations,  the  owner  reckoned 
himself  worth  £15,000  a  year,  ail  claims  being 
paid.  In  twelve  months  from  that  date  the 
rental  value  of  the  stores  fell  below  ground- 
rents,  and  the  owner  was  utterly  ruined.' 
With  respect  to  the  commercial  losses,  the 
same  journal  says: — 'The  amount  lost  bv 
one  firm  alone  in  a  twelvemonth,  through 
bad  debts,  is  deliberately  estimated  to  exceed 
£90,000;  another  firm  lost,  in  a  similar 
period,  through  the  same  means,  upwards  of 
£40,000.  A  merchant  who,  two  years  since, 
was  regarded  as  worth  £100,000,  was  recent- 
ly obliged  to  pay  a  small  account  by  his  ac- 
ceptance for  a  month.' 

In  the  latter  months  of  1853,  the  wages 
of  labour  also  fell,  and  never  again  reached 
the  very  high  point  at  which  they  stood  in 
the  immediately  previous  year.  The  Govern- 
ment,  threatened  with  a  heavy  financial  de- 
ficit, had  stopped  the  public  works;  the 
gold-fields  also  were  becoming  flradnally 
closed  against  individual  labour ;  while  emi- 


grant ships  continued  to  arrive  in  hardly 
diminished  numbers,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  new  settlers  came  with  the  purpose  of 
working  as  artizans,  an 'I  in  other  forms  of 
urban  employment.  In  consequence,  the 
hitherto  strange  spectacle  was  witnessed  of 
labourers  going  about  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  even  as  paupers  demanding  re- 
lief !  The  fall  of  wages  was  general  through- 
out the  colony ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  towns 
that  this  change  was  severely  felt,  and  the 
want  of  employment  was  in  great  part 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  workmen* 
Trades-unions  had  not  yet  been  formed  in 
Australia,  but  the  spirit  of  '  strikes  *  was  in 
full  existence.  In  not  a  few  cases  workmen 
preferred  to  become  idle  rather  than  accept 
the  lower  rate  of  wages  which  had  become 
indispensable, — or,  as  they  said, '  rather  than 
aid  in  lowering  wages.'  The  current  rate  of 
wages  at  that  time  was  eight  or  ten  shillings 
a  day  for  unskilled  labour,  which,  despite 
the  high  cost  of  living,  was  good  wages  for 
single  men,  but  (it  is  stated)  only  sufficient 
with  constant  employment  for  married  men 
living  with  their  families  in  the  towns,  where 
house-rent  was  high. 

This  severe  crisis,  and  glut  of  the  Austra- 
lian markets,  difi^ered  in  some  important 
respects  from  the  apparently  similar  crises 
which  occur  in  ordinary  countries.  The  fall 
of  house-rents  and  prices  and  the  glut  of 
foreign  goods  were  not  owing  to  any  dimi- 
nution of  production  and  wealth  in  these 
colonies.  The  mines  were  yielding  annually 
some  ten  millions  sterling,  with  compara- 
tively little  labour ;  so  that  a  large  portion 
of  this  amount  was  really  surplus  wealth,  an 
annual  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  people. 
The  squatters,  or  pastoral  population,  also 
continued  their  work  of  production,  with 
hardly  any  fall  of  prices  for  their  commodi- 
ties in  their  own  markets,  and  with  none  at 
all  upon  their  exported  produce.  It  was 
only  the  trading  classes  who  suffered,  and 
the  speculators  in  house  property.  Indeed 
the  depreciation  of  imported  commodities 
was  in  itself  a  great  gain  to  the  bnlk  of  the 
population,  engaged  in  actual  production,  in 
farming  and  mining.  The  crisis  was  occa- 
sioned merely  from  the  supplies  from  abroad 
being  continued  in  undiminished  quantity 
long  after  the  Australian  market  for  these 
goods  was  fully  stocked  —  a  commercial 
mistake  directly  attributable  to  the  want  of 
swift  communication  between  Australia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  gold-coloniei 
were  progressing  rapidly  in  wealth;  the 
population  was  multiplying  from  the  eon- 
tinned  influx  of  immigration.  All  that  was 
needful  to  terminate  the  crisis  was  a  tempo* 
rary  check  to  the  supply  of  foreign  goods. 
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It  was  to  these  imported  commodities  alone 
that  the  great  fall  of  prices  applied — the 
home-prodac'ed  goods,  and  the  price  of 
agricultural  and  mining  labour  being  but 
little  affected  in  value.  By  the  beginning 
of  1856  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis  was 
oyer.  Trade  in  its  various  branches  began 
to  revive ;  merchants  and  shippers  began  to 
share  anew  in  the  general  prosperity.  And 
thus,  in  the  year  1856,  the  gold  colonies  of 
Australia  reached  a  condition  of  stable  and 
settled  prosperity.  Thereafter,  although 
they  experienced  the  commercial  fluctua- 
tions common  to  all  countries,  the  chequered 
and  peculiar  stage  of  their  career  was  over. 
The  worst — and  also  the  best — effects  of  the 
gold- discoveries  were  alike  past. 

Among  the  many  advantages  in  social 
condition  which  the  gold-colonies  of  Austra- 
lia enjoyed  over  California  was  the  existence 
of  good  banks.  Banking,  of  the  best  kind, 
had  been  established  in  Australia  prior  to 
the  gold-discoveries.  Australian  banking 
was  established  upon  the  Scotch  system,  by 
wealthy  corporations,  for  the  most  part 
having  their  headquarters  in  London.  These 
pillars  of  industry  had  rendered  most  useful 
service  from  the  outset,  and  they  helped  the 
colonies  greatly  during  the  exigencies  pro- 
duced by  a  vast  immigration  and  the  tur- 
moil of  the  gold-fever.  Nevertheless,  during 
those  early  years  of  sold-finding  (as  also 
occurred  in  California)  there  was  a  ^eat 
scarcity  of  money.  And  a  most  striking 
proof  of  this  scarcity  is  the  fact  that  gold  in 
Australia  was  worth  only  sixty  or  even  only 
forty-five  shillings  the  ounce,  in  exchange 
for  money,  whether  coin  or  bank-notes.  An 
ounce  of  coined  gold  (or  its  equivalent  in 
bank-notes)  could  buy  an  oujace  and  a  quar- 
ter of  uncoined  gold  in  any  quantities.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  population  that  their 
chief  produce  (gold)  was,  of  all  commodi- 
ties, the  nearest  akin  to  money.  It  is  the 
raw  material  of  money,  yet  hardly  more 
serviceable  as  money  than  a  hide  is  to  a  man 
who  wants  a  saddle  or  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches. 

A  scarcity  of  money  is  always  very  ad- 
verse to  the  producing  classes.  It  was  so 
even  to  the  gold-miners,  who  (although  gold- 
dust  was  more  exchangeable  than  ordinary 
property)  had  to  exchange  their  produce  for 
a  fourth  and  sometimes  a  third  less  than  its 
fair  and  ordinary  value  where  money  exists 
in  adequate  quantity,  or,  in  other  words, 
possesses  its  ordinary  purchasing  power. 
How  much  more  adverse  to  the  general 
interests  would  such  a  scarcity  of  money 
have  been,  had  the  staple  produce  of  Aus- 
tralia been  other  than  the  precious  metals  ? 
Production  in  such  a  case  would  have  been 


so  largely  deprived  of  its  profits  that  it 
would  speedily  have  ceased,  however  profita- 
bly it  could  be  carried  on  under  other  and 
ordinary  circumstances.  But  gold  can  be 
exchanged  for  money  more  readily  than  any 
other  commodity ;  and  the  gold-fields  were 
then  so  rich,  yielding  five  or  six  times  the 
value  obtainable  by  an  equal  amount  of 
labour  in  other  industries,  that  the  Australian 
miners  became  wealthy  even  although  their 
produce  had  to  be  sold  at  much  less  than  its 
ordinary  value. 

This  scarcity  of  money  in  a  country 
abounding  in  gold,  actually  produced  from 
the  mines,  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  strange 
phenomenon.  Especially  it  mav  be  asked, 
When  gord  was  brought  to  the  banks  from 
the  mines,  why  did  not  the  banks  purchase 
it,  when  they  could  get  so  large  a  percent- 
age of  profit,  seeing  that  their  coin -or  notes 
could  buy  30  per  cent  more  gold  than  such 
money  could  buy  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world  ?  Had  the  banks  been  able  to  pur- 
chase the  gold,  the  scarcity  of  money  in  cir- 
culation would  have  been  at  an  end;  for 
there  was  an  abundance  of  gold  ready  to  be 
offered  to  the  banks,  and  the  coin  and  notes 
obtained  in  exchange  for  that  gold  would 
soon  have  been  sufficient  for  the  monetary 
wants  of  the  population.  Gold  would  have 
risen  to  its  ordinary  world  value :  and  there- 
upon the  banks  would  have  had  no  longer  an 
inducement  to  buy  it ;  while  the  gold-owners 
(their  monetary  wants  being  supplied)  would 
have  no  longer  had  any  necessity  to  make  fur- 
ther exchanges  of  this  kind.  The  gold  not 
needed  for  home  circulation  as  money  would 
have  been  exported — as  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  gold  from  the  mines  was  actually  ex- 
ported— in  the  form  of  bullion,  which  is  the 
most  convenient  and  profitable  form  for  gold 
as  merchandize. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  this  very  natural 
procedure  did  not  take  place,  or  at  least  but 
sparingly  ?  How  was  it  that  there  was,  for 
several  years,  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the 
Australian  gold-colonies;  and  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold  from  the  mines 
was  retained  in  the  country  for  currency 
purposes,  and  yet  carried  only  three-fourths 
of  the  value  which  the  metal  possessed 
throughout  the  world  at  large  ?  The  diffi- 
culty which  then  existed  in  Australia  may 
be  explained  in  a  single  word  :  there  was  no 
Mint.  The  scarcity  of  money  arose  in  this 
way.  Gold  coin,  together  with  bank-notes 
convertible  into  coin  on  demand,  constituted 
the  money,  or  sole  legal  currency,  of  Aus- 
tralia, as  of  our  own  country.  And  the 
banks  held  no  more,  or  little  more,  money 
than  was  requisite  to  carry  on  their  ordinary 
amount  of  business.  Being  so  circumstanced^ 
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had  the  banks  bought  gold  with  their  coin, 
the  stock  of  coin  would  have  become  too 
small  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  depositors 
or  customers;  and  as  they  could  not  pay 
their  creditors  in  gold-dust  or  in  bullion,  the 
banks  would  have  been  liable  to  bankruptcy. 
If  they  had  bought  the  gold  with  their 
notes,  the  sellers  of  the  gold  might  imme- 
diately thereon  have  demanded  payment 
for  the  bullion  in  coin,  and  so  have  at  once 
deprived  the  banks  of  their  profit  on  the 
transaction,  besides  imperilling  the  solvency 
of  the  banks,  which  bad  no  spare  coin 
wherewith  to  meet  such  a  demand.  More- 
over, even  il  the  general  creditors  of  the 
banks,  whether  note-holders  or  depositors, 
had  been  willing  to  accept  uncoined  gold 
(of  course  at  its  then  current  value  in  the 
colony),  the  banks  would  have  obtained  no 
profit,  because  the  bullion,  or  uncoined  gold, 
would  have  carried  no  higher  value  than  the 
coins  with  which  the  banks  had  purchased 
it.  But  the  Australian  banks  are  banks  of 
issue,  and  can  issue  notes  to  any  amount 
which  they  may  deem  advantageous.  Why, 
then,  did  they  not  make  purchases  of  the 
gold  with  their  notes  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  might  have 
done  so  with  safety  to  themselves,  and,  if 
so,  with  a  large  profit,  while  also  greatly 
benefiting  the  community  by  supplying  the 
monetary  wants  of  the  country.  As  money 
was  greatly  wanted,  it  is  probable,  or  indeed 
certain,  that  the  notes  thus  issued  would 
have  remained  in  circulation.  So  long  as 
the  credit  of  the  banks  was  stable,  the  notes 
were  quite  as  good  as  coin,  and  therefore 
there  would  have  been  no  motive  for  any 
one  cashing  them ;  that  is,  demanding  coin 
in  exchange  for  them.  But  there  was  a 
risk  in  such  procedure,  and  all  unnecessary 
risks  ought  to  be  shunned  in  banking.  Also, 
although  the  banks  might  have  made  large 
profit  from  buying  the  gold  with  their 
notes,  with  the  result  of  supplying  the 
monetary  requirements  of  the  public,  it  is 
also  true  that  a  scarcity  of  money  enables 
banks  to  charge  a  higher  rate  for  their  loans 
and  discounts.  Banks  are  the  reservoirs  of 
money,  which  they  issue  to  the  public 
through  loans  or  the  discounting  of  com- 
mercial bills ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  cur- 
rency which  they  supply  is  scarce,  the  banks 
are  able  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount,  or,  in 
other  words,  their  charge  for  supplying  this 
currency.  But  the  fundamental  explanation 
and  ample  justification  of  the  Australian 
banks  in  this  matter  is  that  the  purchase 
of  gold,  under  the  circnmstances,  would 
have  been  substantially  a  trading  operation, 
beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  banking.  Ex- 
cept in  degree  (for  andoabtedly  gold  is 


more  negotiable  than  any  other  thing,  ex- 
cept money  itself),  the  purchase  of  gold  by 
the  banks  would  have  been  similar  to  an  in- 
vestment of  their  money  in  any  commercial 
commodity.  Their  money  would  have  been 
*  locked  up,'  just  as  if  they  had  bought  a 
stock  of  wheat  or  wool.  Their  wealth  would 
not  have  been  diminished — it 'might  have 
been  considerably  increased ;  but  their  stock 
of  money,  the  special  commodity  in  which 
banks  trade,  would  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced, proportionately  lessening  their  power 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  customers,  as 
well  as  imperilling  their  own  solvency. 

This  dilemma  for  the  gold-producers  and 
the  general  monetary  difficulty,  although 
much  felt  in  Victoria,  was  experienced  still 
more  severely  in  the  adjoining  province  of 
South  Australia.  While  gold  bullion  in 
Victoria  sold  at  sixty  shillings  the  oanoe 
(instead  of  its  normal  or  world  value  of 
£3  17s.  10^.,  or,  allowing  for  loss  of  in- 
terest in  the  process  of  minting,  at  £3  1 78. 
9d.),  in  South  Australia  it  sold,  or  was  con- 
vertible into  money,  at  the  rate  of  only 
forty-five  shillings  the  ounce.  This  great 
difference  of  price  was  owing  to  the  weaker 
or  less  efficient  position  of  the  banks  in  the 
latter  province  or  colony.  The  South  Aus- 
tralian banks  held  only  a  small  stock  of 
coin,  and  therefore  were  less  able  than  their 
compeers  in  Victoria  to  supply  currency  by 
the  issue  of  bank-notes.  The  hardship  and 
general  embarrassment  in  Sonth  Australia 
became  so  great  that  the  legislature  of  that 
colony,  in  June  1852,  established  a  Oovem- 
ment  Assay  Office,  at  which  the  possessors 
of  gold-ore  could  get  their  bullion  converted 
into  stamped  bars.  By  a  temporary  Act 
(for  one  year)  these  assayed  gold-bars  were 
legalized  as  currency  at  seventy  shillings  the 
ounce — still  considerably  under  their  proper 
value  of  gold,  as  in  the  other  countries ;  and 
the  notes  of  the  banks  were  made  a  l^al 
tender  to  third  parties  (that  is  to  say, 
throughout  the  community),  but  not  at  the 
banks,  which  were  bound  to  cash  the  notes 
on  demand,  either  in  gold  or  in  the  stamped 
gold-bars.  This  Act  brought  a  great  relief. 
The  scarcity  of  money  was  at  an  end.  The 
banks  bought  gold  bullion  in  the  form  of 
the  assayed  and  stamped  bars,  largely  issuing 
their  notes  in  purchase  or  exchange^  and 
thereby  supplying  the  wants  of  the  public 
for  suitable  currency.  In  this  way  the  note- 
circulation  of  the  South  Australian  banks 
rose  from  £97,000  in  January,  1853,  when 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  to  £333,000 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  fact  shows 
how  severe  had  been  the  dearth  of  eorrenoy 
in  this  small  community.  As  the  noles 
were  isanad  in  exchange  for  bollioB,  they 
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were  well  secured — gold  going  into  the 
banks  as  the  notes  went  out  In  fact,  con- 
temporaneously with  this  increase  of  £130,- 
000  in  the  note  circulation,  the  bank  reserves 
increased  largely:  the  increase,  of  course, 
being  made,  not  in  coin  or  money  proper, 
but  in  the  stamped  gold-bars. 

Notwithstanding  this  important  remedial 
measure,  the  hardship  to  the  mining  popula- 
tion, or  the  gold-producers,  was  still  serious. 
They  had  to  part  with  their  gold  at  about 
one-fifth  less  than  its  normal  value,  viz., 
such  as  it  carried  in  England,  New  York, 
Paris,  and  generally  throughout  the  world. 
Thus  their  produce  and  property  was  arti- 
ficially depreciated.  Could  it  have  been 
coined  or  converted  into  money  on  the  spot, 
the  gold  would  have  at  once  attained  its  full 
value.  Had  there  been  a  Mint  in  Australia, 
the  gold-produce  of  the  country  would  have 
carried  its  normal  value,  with  commensurate 
profit  to  the  miners,  and  indeed  to  the  coun- 
try at  large.  Very  naturally,  then,  a  general 
demand  arose  for  a  Mint.  It  was  very  hard 
upon  the  miners  that  their  produce  should 
be,  as  it  were,  artificially  depreciated ;  and 
it  was  hard  upon  the  whole  Australian  colo- 
nies or  provinces  that,  although  suffering 
severely  from  a  dearth  of  currency,  they  had 
to  send  their  gold  8,000  miles  to  London  and 
back  again  before  they  could  get  their  gold 
converted  into  coin.  At  length,  yet  not 
without  demur,  this  most  reasonable  and 
urgent  demand  was  granted  by  the  Home 
Government.  A  Mint  was  established  at 
Sydney,  the  oldest  and,  at  that  time,  still  the 
largest  city  in  Australia ;  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  two  millions  sterling  of  coin 
were  issued. 

We  have  dwelt  with  considerable  detail 
upon  this  monetary  crisis  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  because  it  is  pregnant  with  impor- 
tant lessons,  inculcated  and  illustrated  by 
very  striking  and  also  plainly  intelligible 
facts.  It  shows  how  largely  dependent  is 
the  value  of  gold  upon  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  substance,  or  raw  material,  of  money. 
In  proportion  as  the  yellow  metal  fails  to 
acquire,  or  is  obstructed  in  attaining,  the 
quality  of  money,  its  value  falls  greatly.  In 
most  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
there  is  a  State  Mint,  ready  to  coin  (usually 
free  of  charge)  any  gold  that  is  brought  to 
it.  In  such  countries,  accordingly,  gold  be- 
ing immediately  convertible  into  money  at 
pleasure,  carries  the  same  value,  whether  in 
the  form  of  bullion  or  of  coin.  But  the 
case,  as  we  have  seen,  was  different  in  Aus- 
tralia at  the  outset  of  the  gold-discoveries. 
There  were  gold-dealers  and  private  assayers 
in  Australia ;  and,  as  likewise  in  California, 
gold-dust  served  to  some  extent  and  in  rough 
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fashion  as  a  medium  of  exchange — ^bnt 
always  adversely  to  the  owners  of  the  gold- 
dust,  who  never  obtained  for  the  gold  its 
proper  price,  or  full  value  in  exchanges  so 
made.  Even  in  the  form  of  ingots,  or  the 
officially  assayed  gold-bars,  the  precious 
metal  did  not  carry  its  proper  price,  or  world 
value,  because  such  lumps  of  gold  were  quite 
unsuitable  for  retail  payments,  or  in  the 
daily  purchases  of  ordinary  life.  What  is 
more,  not  even  the  banks  could  give  the  full 
or  proper  value  for  these  gold-bars — they 
could  not  buy  the  gold  even  with  notes  of 
their  own  issuing,  because  they  were  bound 
to  "  cash"  or  pay  the  notes  on  demand  in 
legal  money — ^for  which  purpose  these  gold- 
bars,  of  course,  were  not  available,  until  a 
special  Act  was  passed  temporarily  legalise 
ing  these  bars  as  currency. 

Farther,  no  other  set  of  circumstances 
could  so  clearly  demonstrate  and  strikingly 
illustrate  the  vastly  important  influence  of 
Time  as  affecting  the  great  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  When  the  Australians  petitioned 
the  Crown  to  extend  to  them  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  coining  money — a  right  which 
all  Governments  properly  keep  in  their  own 
hands — the  project  of  establishing  a  Mint  in 
Australia  was  strongly  opposed  by  some 
very  able  men  in  this  country,  who  main- 
tained that  such  an  establishment,  besides 
being  open  to  objection,  was  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  that  the  w^nt  of  a  currency  would 
be,  and  should  be  remedied,  like  all  other 
wants,  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  But  these  uphold- 
ers of  '  economic  science '  overlooked  the 
element  of  time,  and  the  dire  consequences 
which  must  ensue  before  their  law  could 
come  into  effective  operation.  No  doubt, 
even  without  a  Mint,  the  Australian  colonies 
would  by  this  time  have  become  supplied 
with  an  adequate  currency.  They  would 
have  supplied  their  lack  of  coined  money 
just  as  they  supply  themselves  with  foreign 
commodities  of  any  kind,  namely,  in  ex- 
change for  the  surplus  produce  of  their  own 
country.  And  they  had  been  so  doing. 
But,  owing  to  the  marvellously  rapid  in- 
crease both  of  population  and  wealth,  and 
the  vast  remoteness  of  Australia  from  the 
great  centres  of  civilization  and  production, 
the  processes  of  trade  or  exchange  could  not 
operate  so  rapidly  as  was  requisite  for  the 
requirements  of  the  community.  Merely 
because  it  could  not  be  coined  upon  the 
spot,  gold,  as  we  have  seen,  was  selling  at 
only  two-thirds  of  its  proper  value.  Thus 
the  mining  population,  the  producers  of  gold, 
which  was  then  the  chief  product  of  Austra- 
lia, were  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
just  profits,  entirely  because  they  had  no 
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means  of  utilizing  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bour  by  applying  it  to  its  normal  use,  viz., 
as  Money.  ^  And  further,  the  entire  com- 
munity suffered  from  the  dearth  of  currency. 
Not  merely  gold,  but,  even  more,  goods, 
houses,  land — in  short,  property  of  all  kinds 
— was  abnormally  depreciated,  on  purchase 
or  in  exchange,  simply  because  money,  ow- 
ing to  its  deficiency,  there  bore  a  far  higher 
value  than  it  did  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Hence  the  Australians  were  ready  (under 
this  compulsion)  to  sell  their  produce  to  fo- 
reign buyers  at  much  less  than  its  fair  or 
normal  value — a  loss  to  the  Australian  com- 
munity ;  while  in  purchases  or  exchanges 
amongst  themselves,  although  there  yjas  no 
loss  to  the  coramunitv  as  a  whole,  there  was 
dire  loss  or  even  ruin  to  individuals ;  and 
such  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  goods  and 
property  were  both  morally  and  industrially 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Truly,  this  was  a  strange  dilemma 
and  social  phenomenon  in  a  country  like 
Australia.  What  can  be  more  strange,  at 
first  sii^ht,  than  that  there  should  be  a  dearth 
of  money,  and  a  severe  social  crisis  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  in  a  country  whose  chief 
and  marvellously  abundant  product  was 
gold,  pre-eminently  the  canonized  metal 
which  constitutes  the  money  or  currency  of 
mankind;  and  yet  such  a  dearth,  with  equal- 
ly disastrous  consequences,  overshadowed  the 
fortunes,  at  one  time  or  other,  both  of  Aus- 
tralia and  California,  and  has  left  a  lesson  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  world  at  large. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  intellectual 
mistakes  of  mankind  arises  from  an  implicit 
reliance  upon  some  widely  known  and  well- 
established  rule,  maxim,  or  principle,  with- 
out making  allowance  for  circumstances  and 
influences  which  at  times  obstruct  the  opera- 
tion of  the  deservedly  venerated  or  appre- 
ciated principle.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  a  principle  or  doctrine  of  this 
kind.  It  is  in  itself  rather  a  truism  than  a 
truth.  It  is  no  discovery  of  modern  science ; 
indeed,  its  general  correctness  has  been  visi- 
ble to  men  of  all  times  and  of  the  most  com- 
monplace intellect.  The  earliest  trader, 
even  the  simplest  rustic  who  drove  his  pi^s 
or  sheep  to  market,  knew  that  the  fewer  the 
pigs  or  sheep  in  the  field,  and  the  more 
numerous  the  intending  purchasers,  the 
higher  would  be  the  price  he  could  ask  for 
his  wRre«.  Equally  true  is  it,  when  the 
maxim  is  .ipplied  to  general  affairs,  that  if 
any  commodity  be  scarce,  and  consequently 
its  price  exceptionally  high,  in  any  locality, 
men  of  other  countries,  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  same  country,  will  hasten  to  supply  the 
scarcity  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price 
for  their  goods  than  they  could   get  else- 


where. Further,  as  the  earth  is  still  capable 
of  yielding  produce  of  all  kinds  sufiicient 
for  the  wants  of  mankind,  a  scarcity  in  one 
part  of  the  world  will  ere  long  attract  a  sup- 
ply from  other  quarters.  Yet  in  human 
affairs  how  much  depends  upon  Time ! 
Men  suffer  or  die  under  the  scarcity,  and 
what  consolation  is  it  to  them  that  the  sup- 
ply which  they  needed  will  come  in  time 
for  other  men  or  another  generation  ?  More- 
over, it  is  upon  the  current  well-being  of  its 
people  that  depends  the  power  or  prosperity 
of  a  State  or  community.  "  In  a  new  State, 
especially,  rejoicing  in  the  vast  resource*  of 
a  California  or  Australia,  every  season  of 
hardship,  every  generation  or  part  of  a  gene- 
ration which  is  robbed  of  its  gains  by  some 
cause  beyond  its  own  control,  and  of  a 
nature  not  merely  local  but  highly  excep- 
tional, the  effect  most  seriously  checks  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

The  monetary  dilemma  of  1855  was  the 
last  of  the  peculiar  crises  which  charac- 
terized the  early  and  transitional  period  of 
the  Australian  colonies.  Thereafter  Aus>tni- 
lia  entered  upon  a  career  of  mature  pro- 
gress. Several  times  since  then  it  has  ex- 
perienced commercial  crises  of  more  or  less 
severity ;  but  these  have  been  simply  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes,  the  *ups  and  downs' 
common  to  every  settled  country,  and  which 
are  even  most  frequent  in  those  countries 
where  material  civilization  has  been  most 
fully  developed.  About  that  time,  too— in 
December,  1855 — the  Australian  colonies  of 
Old  England  acquired  the  readily  granted 
boon  of  self-government.  Local  parliaments 
and  ministries,  un<ler  the  titular  rule  of  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under- 
took the  administrative  work  and  responsi- 
bility which  had  previously  been  borne  by 
the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  The  youth- 
ful  romantic  perio<l  of  Australia  was  over; 
but  those  five  vears,  full  of  the  feverous  ex- 
citement  of  a  goMen  youth,  constitute  a  ro- 
mance in  the  bistorv  of  the  world,  and  also 
:  have  permanently  slm]>od  the  fortunes  of 
I  these  young  colonies,  lilessod  with  a  popu- 
lation well-nigh  homogeneous  in  race,  yet 
naturally  varying  widely  in  social  position 
and  individual  sentiments,  alike  in  reli>rion 
and  politics,  the  wild  rush  after  gold  brought 
all  these  classes  so  intimately  toorether  in 
the  common  pursuit,  that  each  became  tho- 
roughly tolerant  of  the  others,  and  the  popu- 
lation became  blended  in  common  sympa- 
thies, while  wisely  tolerant  where  ihev  con- 
tinned  to  differ.  In  politics,  of  course,  there 
is  the  active  and  critical  spirit  which  distin- 
guishes the  British  race ;  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  ex- 
hibit the  keen  partisanship  with  which  we 
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■are  only  too  familiar  at  home.  There  are 
^  bnroing  questions,'  too,  in  Australia  as  well 
as  here ;  but  it  is  an  enviable  fact  that  there 
is  less  of  racial  divergence  and  dispute  than 
there  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  (as 
we  at  present  feel  to  our  cost)  has  a  per- 
petual difficulty  in  the  un fused  Celtic  pea- 
santry of  Ireland.* 

Of  the  two  great  and  purely  British  set- 
tlements in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  viz., 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  latter  is  by 
far  the  most  British-like  in  its  physical  con- 
ditions. Alike  in  size,  shape,  physical  fea- 
tures, and  geographical  position,  New  Zea- 
land closely  repeats  in  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere the  characteristics  of  the  paren);  Isles 
in  the  distant  North.  A  land  of  hills  and 
^valleys,  and  thoroughly  insular,  blessed  with 
a  temperate  climate,  ever  freshened  with  the 
sea-breeze,  it  is  in  New  Zealand  that  the  rosy 
eheeks  and  bodily  vigour  of  the  British  race 
will  be  longer  perpetuated  than  in  any  other 
region  of  the  world.  Indeed,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent cause  why  the  pure  English  stock 
should  ever  become  much  altered  in  that 
eminently  favourable  locality.  Its  chief 
towns,  Wellington  and  Nelson,  Canterbury 
and  Dunedin,  may  be  headquarters  of  the 
British  race  in  far  future  times,  when  the 
parent  land  from  whence  these  names  were 
transplanted  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  lead- 
ing country  of  the  world.  The  transplant- 
ing of  British  names  over  the  face  of  North 
America,  and  also  throughout  the  Southern 
Ocean,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  events 
in  modern  history.  Some  writers  have  held 
that  when  the  Athenians  of  old  called  them- 
selves *  Autochthons,'  it  was  merely  a  re- 
membrance, in  course  of  time  misunderstood, 
of  the  Attock-land,  from  whence  these  wan- 
dering Aryans  are  supposed  by  those  Writers 
to  have  started  on  their  westward  migration. 
With  the  full  light  of  history  now  blazing 
on  the  world,  the  British  names,  now  scat- 
tered and  so  prominently  figuring  over  half 
the  world,  can  occasion  no  such  confusion  of 
records  or  ideas ;  nevertheless,  were  some 
new  Avatar-like  irruption  of  barbarism  to 
sweep  over  the  present  seats  of  civilization, 

*  During  the  eight  years  ending  with  1878,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  emigrants  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia. 

Total.  Assisted.  Unassisted. 

1871 12,227  ?  ? 

1878 15,876  ?  ? 

1878 28,128  16,916  9,518 

1874 53,958  44,394  9,664 

1876 35,525  28,891  6,684 

1876 33,191  26,404  6,787 

18r7 81,071  22,461  8,610 

1878 87,214  t  ? 

""The  stream  of  unassisted  emigrants,'  says  Mr. 
Hayter,  *is  tolerably  steady,  and  proceeds  at 
the  rate  of  something  more  than  8000  per  an- 
num.' 


learned  men  in  the  far  future,  groping  amid 
the  half-lights  of  a  new  Renaissance,  might 
be  gravely  bewildered  by  the  various  Bos- 
tons, Yorks,  Portlands,  Canterburys,  and 
other  town-names  which  the  far-roving  Bri- 
ton has  conveyed  into  the  new  lands  of  his 
settlement.  And  not  less  puzzling  or  wholly 
misleading,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  the  European  fauna  and  flora  of  these 
Antarctic  regions  as  enriched  by  the  wise 
efforts  of  acclimatization. 

While  New  Zealand  is  an  exact  southern 
counterpart  of  the  British  Isles,  the  island- 
continent  of  Australia  is  in  the  main  as  un- 
like the  parent  country  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. Occasionally  the  extremes  both  of 
heat  and  of  rainfall  are  very  remarkable.  In 
the  'Victoria  Year  Book,'  under  date  13th 
January,  1878,  we  read  that  *the  heat  at 
Dubboo,  N.S.W.,  is  reported  to  be  so  intense 
that  birds  were  dropping  off  the  trees,'  while 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  to  121^ 
Fahr.  We  also  read  of  a  great  rainfall  at 
Sydney  (Feb.  6,  1878),  when  eight  inches 
fell  within  twenty-four  hours ;  while  at  Pa- 
rattoo,  in  South  Australia,  in  the  same  year 
(March  18,  1878),  seven  inches  of  rain  fell 
in  thirteen  minutes.  Nevertheless  the  nar- 
row littoral  belt  which  fringes  Australia  on 
the  south-east  presents  no  great  diversity  of 
aspect  to  the  British  immigrant.  That  nar- 
row coast  region,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  is  cut  into  hill  and  valley  by  the 
spurs  from  the  Coast  Range,  between  which 
flow  rivers  and  rivulets,  while  the  coast  is 
finely  indented  with  plentiful  bays.  But  for 
the  *  hot  wind '  from  the  north,  the  climate 
differs  little  from  that  of  England.  But 
follow  the  *hot  wind'  to  its  home  —  sur- 
mount the  Coast  Range,  and  then  one  comes 
upon  a  region  of  vast  plains,  extending 
northward  to  the  distant  Gulf  of  Carpenta- 
ria. Despite  the  heroic  exploration  of 
Burke,  the  interior  of  Australia  is  still  im- 
perfectly known,  except  that  it  consists  of  a 
vast  region  of  levellest  plains,  in  great  part 
waterless  and  arid  in  the  summer  months. 
Yet  along  the  long  course  of  the  Murray 
River,  and  also  in  many  other  parts,  these 
wide  plains  are  grassy  and  verdurous— one 
of  the  finest  pastoral  regions  in  the  world. 
Thus  Australia  has  two  distinct  regions, 
fitted  for  entirely  different  forms  of  industry 
and  of  social  life.  There  is  the  commercial 
and  urban  region  of  the  coast,  and  the  pas- 
toral townless  regions  of  the  interior.  It  is 
as  if  the  steppes  of  Russia  or  of  Upper  Asia 
were  in  contiguity  with  the  sea-indented 
lands  of  Britain.  Lacking  our  rich  and 
abundant  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  the  Austra- 
lian coast  region  can  never  equal  the  mother 
country  in  the  sources  of  commercial  and 
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manufactaring  power;  bat  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  interior,  Aastralia  has  an  all- 
snfiScient  source  of  food  supplies,  and  am- 
plest scope  for  the  free  and  vigorous  pastoral 
life,  where  civilized  nomads,  ever  in  the  sad- 
dle, rear  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds,  both  of 
cattle  and  horses,  far  in  excess  of  the  wants 
or  consuming  power  of  the  Australians 
themselves — thereby  giving  a  foreign  trade 
to  Australia,  while  helping  to  sustain  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  the  dense  centres  of 
population  and  civilization  in  the  Northern 
world. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Australia  is 
of  itself  a  proof  that  the  original  settlers 
came  from  a  land  of  highly  advanced  civili- 
zation. City  life  is  fully  developed;  and 
Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  as  also 
in  lesser  degree  its  rival,  Sydney,  may,  al- 
beit creations  as  of  yesterday,  well  compare 
with  the  chief  cities  of  the  mother  country. 
Melbourne  justifies  its  title  as  the  London  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  When  Governor 
Bourke  visited  the  nascent  settlement  on  the 
Yarra-Yarra,  he  fixed  its  site  on  two  hills 
sloping  down  to  the  river,  on  its  northern 
bank ;  and  the  rectangular  space  which  he 
then  marked  out — about  a  mile  in  length  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  by  half  a  mile  in 
width — still  forms  Melbourne  proper,  the 
busy  heart  of  the  Victorian  metropolis,  and 
now  holding  much  the  same  place  in  it  as 
*the  City*  does  in  London.  Melbourne  has 
far  outgrown  these  original  limits,  spreading 
over  adjoining  eminences,  so  that  it  claims 
to  be,  like  the  city  of  Romulus,  built  upon 
seven  hills.  These  '  suburbs '  are  largely  in- 
terspersed with  fine  parks  and  recreation 
grounds;  and  the  main  streets,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  Yarra-Yarra  river,  are  being 
planted  with  trees.  The  eminences  of  the 
city,  which  are  crowned  by  the  University 
and  other  prominent  edifices,  command  a 
fine  view  of  the  rugged  summits  of  the 
Coast  Range,  thereby  giving  to  the  city  the 
ffisthetic  advantage  of  a  distant  horizon.  A 
large  and  elegant  suburb  has  lately  been 
built  on  the  south  side  of  the  river — which, 
by  an  Irishism,  may  be  styled  the  West-End 
of  Melbourne — where  stands  the  fine  struc- 
ture of  the  Government  ilouse,  and  where 
the  beautiful  Botanical  Gardens  ri^e  in  ver- 
durous terraces  from  the  bnnks  of  the  river. 
The  course  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  is  broken  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  by  a  basaltic  dyke, 
called  *  The  FmIIs/  which  stops  the  upward 
navigation  from  the  sea.  Above  that  point 
it  is  a  pleasure  river ;  and  the  picturesque, 
wood-clad  upper  reaches,  gay  with  boats  and 
pleasure  parties,  remind  one  of  the  Thames 
between  Kew  and  Hampton  Court.  Ships  of 
oonsiderablesize  can  come  up  into  the  middle 


of  the  city ;  and  Flinder's  Street,  which  nma 
along  the  strand  of  the  river,  is  occupied  by 
large  warehouses,  and  exhibits  the  usual  fea- 
tures of  a  seaport  locality.  The  whole  city 
is  solidly  built  of  brick  and  of  the  blue  atone 
of  the  district ;  the  old  wooden  fabrics  hav- 
ing been  cleared  away,  and  the  chief  streets 
— Collins'  Street  and  Bourke  Street — ^mighl 
alifaost  be  taken  for  parts  of  London ;  the 
former  being  the  Oxford  Street  and  the  lat- 
ter the  Edgeware  or  Tottenham  Court  Road 
of  the  Victorian  capital.  Melbourne,  as 
thus  said,  does  not  stand  on  the  seaHM>ast, 
but  a  short  railway  connects  it  with  Brighton 
Reach.  On  the  beautiful  and  rural-looking 
shores  of  the  bay,  which,  in  the  Australian 
summer — notably  on  our  Boxing-day — are 
the  resort  of  picnic  and  pleasure  parties, 
thousands  of  people  are  seen  strolling  and 
amusing  themselves,  as  well  as  bathing  in  the 
bright  and  bracing  waters. 

Such  is  Melbourne,  the  London  of  the 
South.  Its  seaport  is  Sandridge,  on  Hob- 
son's  Bay,  where  two  well-fitted  piers  stretch 
their  arms  a  long  way  into  the  sea,  affording 
berths  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and 
shelter  for  a  whole  fleet  But  Melbonme 
has  not  a  monopoly  of  Port  Philip  Bay, 
which  is  an  almost  landlocked  natural  har- 
bour some  forty  miles  across.  On  the  op- 
posite side  to  Melbourne  stands  Creelong, 
which  at  one  time  might  have  risen  into  the 
commercial  premiership  now  held  by  Mel- 
bourne. At  both  places  a  sand-bar  origi- 
nally obstructed  navigation,  but  Melbourne 
quickly  dredged  away  its  bar,  while  Geelong 
is  only  doing  so  now,  when  any  hope  of  ri- 
valling Melbourne  is  out  of  the  question. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  rare  and  romantic 
progress  of  Australia  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  under  the  potent  influence  of  gold. 
We  can  fittingly  do  so,  because  the  rich 
gold-mines  which  gave  to  these  yonng  colo- 
nies their  giant-like  growth,  have  ceased  to 
be  the  paramount,  or  even  the  main  element 
of  their  still  growing  prosperity.  Throngh- 
out  all  these  colonies  the  conditions  of  social 
life  and  of  industrial  progress  have  now  be* 
come  similar  to,  if  not  quite  identical  with, 
those  of  the  civilized  world  at  large.  Capi- 
tal has  resumed  its  place  as  the  life-spring  of 
labour  and  enterprise.  Associated  laboor, 
under  the  leadership  of  capital,  has  sup- 
planted even  at  the  gold-fields  the  fervid  and 
fitful  individual  enterprise  which  at  first  suf- 
ficed to  reap  ample  profits  by  rude  toil  not 
only  on  the  gold-fields,  but  even  in  the  com- 
paratively settled  business  of  nrban  and 
commercial  life.  The  gold-mines  of  Aastra- 
lia, like  those  of  California,  are  now  worked 
on  the  Old  World  system  of  organized  la- 
bour, and  substantially  under  the  same  in* 
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dnstrial  conditioRfi  as  the  coalpits  of  Dar- 
ham  and  Lanarkshire.  A  remnant  of  the 
old  adventurous  gold-seekers — ^men  ready 
for  any  toil  and  hardship,  but  hating  regular 
employ  or  the  control  of  a  master — is  still  to 
be  found  in  Australia;  but  these  now  old> 
fashioned  adventurers  are  only  to  be  met 
with  on  the  outskirts  of  settled  life,  or  far 
beyond  them,  wandering  and  '  prospecting ' 
amid  the  domkin  of  the  aborigines,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  new  gold-beds,  where  their 
hardy  enterprise  may  win  anew  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  earth-spoils  of  the  vanished 
past 

In  Australia,  contrary  to  what  prevails  in 
California,  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
gold  is  obtained  from  quartz-mining, — ^that 
is,  from  excavating  and  crushing  reefs  of 
auriferous  quartz.  These  reefs,  too,  do  not 
crop  out  at  the  surface — as  is  usual,  and  as 
occurs  in  the  new  Indian  gold-fields — but, 
for  the  most  part,  lie  at  great  depths  below 
the  present  surface ;  and  alluvions  deposits, 
or  layers  of  auriferous  mud  or  clay,  are  found 
at  similar  depths.  It  is  manifest  that  here, 
as  in  California,  volcanic  action  has  operated 
with  mighty  force.  A  large  portion  of  the 
auriferous  mud,  now  found  at  various  depths, 
has  apparently  been  vomited  from  volcanoes ; 
while  the  remoteness  of  that  period  is  shown 
by  the  depth  at  which  these  mud-layers  lie 
beneath  the  present  surface  of  the  country. 
A  large  extinct  volcano  exists  near  Ballarat, 
to  which  many  of  the  alluvions  deposits  of 
that  district  are  distinctly  traceable ;  and  the 
'  blue  stone '  with  which  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne is  built  is  simply  lava. 

Of  late  years,  as  in  1877  and  1878,  two- 
thirds  of  the  gold-produce  of  Victoria  was 
raised  from  quartz-reefs,  and  one-third  from 
'  alluvial '  mines.  Also  of  the  steam-engines 
employed  in  connection  with  gold-mining, 
one-fourth  are  used  in  alluvial,  and  three- 
fourths  in  quartz  workings.  The  average 
yield  of  gold  per  ton  of  quartz  crushed  in 
1877,was  9  dwts.  9.38  grains;  in  1878  it 
was  9  dwts.  12.99  grains.  The  decline  of 
gold-production  in  Victoria  of  late  years  has 
been  from  1,355,477  ounces  in  1871  to  only 
775,272  ounces  in  1868.  The  number  and 
value  of  the  machines  used  at  the  mines  is 
likewise  decreasing ;  but  apparently  there  is 
no  decrease  in  the  area  of  auriferons  ground 
worked  in  Victoria — which  was  1,185^ 
fiquare  miles  in  1877,  and  1,290  square  miles 
in  1 878.  Owing  to  constant  changes,  ground 
which  one  year  is  included  in  the  area  em- 
braced in  gold-workings  is  properly  exclud- 
•ed  in  another.  'As  the  shallow  alluviums 
of  the  old  gold-fields  are  abandoned  by  the 
miners,  they  are  often  occupied  by  agricul- 
turists and  gardens.     These  shallow  work- 


ings, indeed,  are  now  wholly  at  an  end,  and 
deep-mining  is  the  order  of  the  day.     In 

1878,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  shafts 
sunk  in  search  of  auriferous  quartz  attained 
depths  exceeding  2,000  feet,  and  with  highly 
profitable  returns.  At  Stawell,  the  yield  of 
gold  from  quartz  obtained  at  depths  varying 
from  500  to  1,180  feet,  averaged  from  17^ 
dwts.  to  2  oz.  10  dwts.  per  ton. 

The  four  '  colonies,'  ^  or  young  States, 
which  compose  *  Australia,'  differ  very  widely 
from  one  another  alike  in  geographical  cha- 
racter and  in  the  agencies  which  have  influ- 
enced their  growth.  Some  of  these  States, 
indeed,  are  in  most  respects  the  very  oppo- 
sites  of  the  others,  but  all  of  them,  more  or 
less,  have  benefited  by  the  potent  influence 
of  the  gold-mines.  Statistics  are  repulsive 
to  the  general  reader ;  and  as  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  article  is  to  exhibit  the  peculiar 
action  of  rich  gold-mines  upon  a  country's 
career  and  prosperity,  we  shall  restrict  our 
statistics  of  growth  chiefly  to  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  whose  career  .has  been  pre-emi- 
nently influenced  by  the  golden  treasures  of 
which  it  has  been  the  chief  seat.  Victoria 
is  nearly  (not  quite)  of  the  same  size  as 
Great  Britain,  having  an  area  of  somewhat 
more  than  88,000  square  miles ;  yet  it  occu- 
pies a  mere  corner  of  the  Australian  conti- 
nent, which  is  about  thirty-three  times  as 
large — having  in  round  numbers,  an  area  of 
three  millions  of  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion of  Victoria,  which  was  but  a  few  scores 
tn  1851,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  was 
made,  is  at  present  about  900,000 ;  and  hap- 
pily, now  as  from  the  first,  there  is  no  great 
disparity  of  the  sexes — the  males,  in  June, 

1879,  numbering  482,769,  and  the  females, 
404,665.  The  population  of  its  capital, 
Melbourne,  at  the  same  date,  was  256,477. 
There  are  upwards  of  1,500  miles  of  railway 
already  at  work  in  this  colony,  besides  other 
lines  in  course  of  construction ;  and  good 
roads,  traversed  by  stage-coaches,  supply  the 
means  of  communication  throughout  the  pro- 
vince in  those  parts  not  yet  visited  by  the 
'steam-horse.'  There  are  also,  within  the 
limits  of  Victoria,  about  3,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines.  The  new  State  also  resolved 
to  acquire  the  attractive  diversity  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  which  characterizes 
all  fully  settled  countries;  and  naturally 
enough,  although  in  defiance  of  the  econo- 
mists, it  has  boldly  entered  the  field  of 
manufacturing  production.  At  the  last 
census  Victoria  contained  2,343  factories 
of  various  kinds,  employing  32,278  work- 
people; and  the  capital  thus  invested  in 
buildings,  machinery,  and  ground  amounted 
to  £6,800,000. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold '  raised '  in  Vic- 
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toria,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  end  of 
1878,  amounted  to  48,058,649  ounces,  valued 
in  money  at  £192,284,576.  And  chiefly 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  wealth  arising 
from  the  cheap  attainment  of  so  large  a 
quantity  of  produce  of  the  most  exchange- 
able kind,  the  foreign  trade  of  Victoria 
has  increased  in  annual  value  from  one  million 
sterling  of  imports,  at  the  time  of  the  gold- 
discoveries,  to  sixteen  millions  sterling  in 
1878;  and  from  less  than  1^  millions  ster- 
ling of  exports  to  just  upon  fifteen  millions. 
It  is  curious  as  well  as  instructive  to  mark 
the  annual  amount  of  exports  and  imports 
per  head  of  the  population  at  various  periods. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  1851  that  gold 
was  first  found,  and  in  that  year  the  im- 
ports of  the  State  of  Victoria  amounted  to 
rather  more  than  £12  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  the  exports  to  £16  7s.  9d.; 
in  1878  the  imports  per  head  were  £18 
128.  and  the  exports  £17  3s.  5d. — an  in- 
crease of  only  one-half  in  the  imports  and 
hardly  any  increase  at  all  in  the  exports: 
a  fact  explainable  mainly  by  the  vast  de- 
crease in  the  products  of  the  gold-mines. 
But  in  the  intervening  period,  when  the 
gold-fields  were  at  their  best,  the  amount 
of  the  foreign  trade,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  was  remarkably  large.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1852  the  imports  suddenly  rose  to 
upwards  of  £30  per  head  of  the  population ; 
while  the  exports  rose  to  £56  per  head.  In 
1853  the  imports  per  head  of  the  population 
were  no  less  than  £81,  and  the  exports  £56 
12  s.  4d. — a  state  of  matters  wellnigh  without 
a  parallel  in  history.  In  1854  the  imports 
per  head  amounted  to  £66,  and  the  exports 
to  £44  ;  and  since  then  the  ratio  of  foreign 
trade  to  population  has  continued  to  decline. 

Of  New  South  Wales,  the  other  Austra- 
lian colony  which  possessed  auriferous  trea- 
sures, albeit  much  inferior  to  those  of  Vic- 
toria, we  may  simply  state  that  its  foreign 
trade,  which  was  hardly  existent  previous  to 
1851,  amounted  in  1878  to  thirteen  millions 
sterling  of  exports,  and  14f  millions  of  im- 
ports. It  has  about  700  miles  of  railway 
open  to  traffic;  and,  while  the  gold-fields 
are  becoming  exhausted,  there  are  now  28 
coal-mines,  the  annual  produce  of  which  is 
valued  at  a  million  sterling,  and  promises  to 
increase. 

It  might  be  tedions  were  we  to  chronicle 
further  details  of  Australian  progress — ^the 
total  tons  of  gold  which  have  been  exported 
to  support  the  ever-growing  trade  of  the 
world,  the  millions  of  sheep,  the  myriads  of 
horses,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cattle  now  reared  upon  the  grassy  plains  of 
the  interior,  or  even  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  the  ships  which  annually  enter  or  leave  its 


seaports  upon  ocean  voyages.  *Yet  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  how  great  has  been  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  effect  of  these  new 
States  of  the  South  upon  the  long-civiliEed 
countries,  and  their  busy  hives  of  population 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Long  lines  of 
shipping  in  well-established  trade-routes 
now  traverse  what  were  previously  the  wastes 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  where  ships  used  to 
be  as  few  in  number  as  are,  now  and  for  ever, 
the  stars  in  the  azure  expanse  of  the  sonth- 
ern  sky,  where  the  brilliance  of  the  Southern 
Cross  owes  one-half  of  its  fame  to  the  star- 
less solitude  amid  which  it  shines.  The  new 
Australian  world  reacts  magnet-like  upon  the 
ancient  and  vast  world  of  human  life  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  stirring  its  life  with  a 
new  and  fresh  impulse.  From  our  own  isles 
nigh  twenty  millions'  worth  of  goods  are  an- 
nually conveyed  across  the  ocean  to  the  island- 
continent  of  the  South.  The  wants  of  Aus- 
tralia give  employment  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
in  the  seats  of  old  civilizations.  They  keep 
men  profitably  at  work  at  the  loom  or  the 
forge  both  in  England  and  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  and  even  the 
Chinaman  or  the  Hindoo  finds  his  labour  on 
his  five-acre  farm,  whether  its  produce  be  tea 
or  rice,  more  profitable  to  him  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  his  produce  which  comes 
from  these  prosperous  communities  in  the 
far-off  southern  seas. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  has  been  the  vast 
and  rapid  growth  and  striking  concomitant 
changes  of  condition,  alike  industrial  and 
social,  which  the  present  generation  has  be- 
held, with  wondering  and  also  thoughtful 
eyes,  in  the  great  island-continent  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  When  Gold,  the 
great  and  only  magician  of  modem  times, 
first  uprose  in  the  sight  of  mankind,  like 
the  Australian  genius  of  progress,  on  the 
plains  of  Ballarat,  a  splendid  career  was  in- 
augurated for  those  new  settlements  of  the 
pure  British  race  at  the  Antipodes.  Instead 
of  remaining  a  pastoral  and  thinly  peopled 
country,  far  remote  from  the  centres  of  ha- 
mau  civilization,  the  potent  attraction  of 
gold  at  once  brought  across  the  oceans  of 
the  world  a  flood  of  immigration  from  the 
parent  isles  of  Britain;  wnile  commercial 
navies  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in 
exchange  for  the  golden  argosies  from  the 
young  and  hitherto  isolated  island-continent 
of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Instead  of  a  mere 
land  of  squatters,  great  cities  arose,  and  the 
intellectual  urban  life  alike  quickened  and 
elevated  Australian  society ;  and  at  lenetb 
Australian  industry  and  enterprise  have  be- 
come as  various  in  character  and  manifesta- 
tions as  those  which  flourish  in  the  old  and 
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fully  developed  communities  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

And  all  this  has  happened  within  the  last 
thirty  years — a  mere  day  in  the  life  of  na- 
tions! This  brilliant  epoch  of  progress — 
the  Golden  Age  of  Australia — has  already 
come  to  an  end,  although  it  will  long  bear 
fraits,  and  has  imprinted  its  impress  indeli- 
bly upon  Australian  history.  The  yield  of 
the  gold-fields  has  for  many  years  been  de- 
clining; and  although  we  do  not  question 
the  official  reports  as  to  the  existence  of  au- 
riferous tracts  still  untouched  by  human  la- 
bour, gold-production  will  never  more  be 
paramount  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
fortunes  of  the  country.  Gold-production 
still  remains,  and  for  a  good  many  years 
mav  continue  to  be,  a  valuable  item  of  the 
national  resources ;  but  its  glamour  and  its 
glory  are  past  and  gone,  and  herafter  man- 
kind will  no  more  rush  to  the  Antipodes  on 
account  of  Australia's  gold  than  they  will 
flock  to  the  British  Isles  on  account  of  our 
now  more  valuable  seams  of  coal  and  beds 
of  ironstone.  The  Golden  Age  proper — the 
period  when  gold-finding  not  merely  yielded 
its  peerless  and  romantic  harvests  of  wealth, 
but  presented  its  socially  and  economically 
peculiar  features — lasted  in  Australia,  as  in 
California,  barelv  half-a-dozen  vears.  But 
that  period,  brief  as  it  was,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  as  well  as  romantic  in 
the  history  of  material  civilization.  We,  its 
contemporaries,  have  watched  it  eagerly  and 
with  marvelling  eyes ;  and,  with  an  enduring 
interest,  the  historv  and  incidents  of  that 
time,  that  Golden  Age — exhibited  contem- 
poraneously in  California  and  Australia — 
will  not  fail  to  be  studied  by  the  philoso- 
phers and  scientists  of  future  and  probably 
long-distant  generations,  as  a  strikingly 
illustrated  compendium  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  questions  in  mone- 
tary and  industrial  science. 

R.    H.    PATTERSON. 


Art.  IV. — The  Tenure  and  the  Transfer  of 

Land, 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  question 
of  the  tenure  of  land  in  England  has  been 
brought  by  various  circumstances  into  so 
prominent  a  political  place  that  it  cannot 
now  be  put  aside  until  it  has  been  more  or 
less  radically  dealt  with.  Yet  it  is  quite 
probable  that  a  sufficiently  drastic  reform 
may  presently  take  place  to  cause  the  ques- 
tion to  be  set  at  rest  for  a  number  of  years, 
even  if  all  that  the  most  earnest  reformers 


desire  should  not  at  once  come  to  pass.  We 
may  have  a  succeSifiioM  of  good  seasons  in 
England,  and  agitation  may  cease  in  Ire- 
land, but  there  cannot  be  any  question  that, 
if  the  general  tenour  of  recent  legislation 
in  regard  to  land  be  noticed,  it  must  be 
obvious  that,  apart  altogether  from  tem- 
porary occurrences  which  have  brought  the 
land  question  prominently  forward,  we  have 
been  fast  reaching  a  point  when  the  tenure 
and  transfer  of  land  in  England  must  be 
changed  in  something  more  than  a  super- 
ficial manner.  The  Limitation  Acts  of  1833 
and  1874,  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  1856,  and 
other  and  kindred  statutes  which  have  fol- 
lowed, enlarging  the  powers  of  owners  of 
land,  as  well  as  the  Copyhold  Enfranchise- 
ment Acts,  have  all  tended  to  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  time  when  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  the  tenure  and  transfer  of  land  will 
have  to  be  considered.  For  the  ao^ricultural 
troubles  of  1879  and  preceding  years  have 
only  hastened  the  time  which  was  inevitably 
approaching.  And  as  the  day  for  a  deeper 
change  advances,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  public  should  con- 
sider this  important  question  in  a  temperate 
and  reasonable  spirit;  it  is  essentially  one 
which  concerns  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  which  must  be  settled  in  obedience  to  a 
general  public  demand.  It  is  a  question 
into  which  very  great  prejudice  and  feeling 
may  be  thrown,  both  by  reformers  and  anti- 
reformers,  and  from  its  nature  must,  unless 
clearly  understood,  cause  the  most  ground- 
less alarms.  Security  of  property  and  the 
constitution  of  the  country  will  in  the  judg- 
ment of  some  be  threatened,  and  they  may 
see  communism  and  other  ills  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. But  a  practical  and  a  sensible 
people  like  ourselves  should  be  able  to  carry 
through  this  reform  without  any  danger  to 
the  principles  either  of  property  or  of  the 
constitution. 

The  first  point  which  has  to  be  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  sits  down  to  con- 
sider this  question  is  that  the  distinction 
between  reforms  of  the  tenure  and  re- 
forms of  the  transfer  of  land  must  be  kept 
clear.  The  question  of  tenure  is  a  question 
in  the  main  of  principle,  that  of  transfer  in 
the  main  of  detail.  Transfer  is  secondary 
to  tenure,  and  with  a  simplification  of  ten- 
ure, simplification  of  transfer  will  naturally 
and  necessarily  follow.  The  first  is  a  matr 
ter  essentially  for  the  consideration  of  the 
people  at  large,  the  second,  when  the  princi- 
ple is  acknowledged  that  it  should  be  as 
cheap  and  as  easy  as  possible,  becomes  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  experts.  It  is 
therefore  solely  with  the  tenure  of  the  land 
that  we  are  now  concerned. 
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The  first  qaestioii  which  suggests  itself  in 
relation  to  tenure  is  the  manner  in  which  an 
estate  should  devoWe  upon  a  descendant. 
That  is  to  say,  Should  the  present  princi- 
ple of  English  law  prevail,  that  in  case  of  in- 
testacy land  shonla  on  the  death  of  the  fa- 
ther belong  to  his  eldest  son?  Intestacy 
must  always  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule;  even  if  a  roan  approves  of  the 
general  legal  rules  which  govern  the  descent 
of  property  he  is  almost  certain  to  make 
some  special  devises  and  bequests,  and  there- 
fore the  directions  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  descent  of  property  in  the  case  of  in- 
testacy must  be  chiefly  employed  to  prevent 
injustice  when  there  is  an  accidental  omis- 
sion to  make  a  will  There  are  very  few 
persons  who  do  not  intend  to  make  wills, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  who  forget  or 
postpone  their  execution.  It  has  been  re- 
cognized as  just,  if  a  man  owns  £1,000  of 
railway  stock,  and  he  has  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  that  each  child,  if  there  is  no 
wiU,  should  have  one-third  of  the  property. 
Equal  division  of  property  is  theoretically 
just,  and  practically  most  convenient  But 
if  a  man  owns  a  piece  of  land  worth  £1,000, 
and  leaves  one  son  and  two  daughters,  and 
dies  intestate,  the  son  takes  the  whole  of  it, 
and  the  daughters  are  paupers.  It  is  for 
those  who  approve  this  exception  to  a  just 
principle,  one  which  governs  the  descent  of 
every  species  of  property  except  land,  to 
justify  it  It  cannot  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community  that  two  persons — to  follow 
out  the  illustration — should  be  left  penni- 
less ;  and  if  it  is  answered  that  where  there 
is  personal  property  also,  injury  is  prevented 
by  its  equal  division,  it  must  be  asked,  Why 
should  the  accident  of  sex  or  of  the  day  of 
birth  give  a  title  to  the  land  f  Nor  is  the 
retention  of  land  in  a  few  hands  a  desirable 
object,  or  one  that  the  law  should  aim  at ; 
in  one  word,  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  land 
should  be  equally  divided  among  the  next 
of  kin,  even  though  in  order  that  this  may 
take  place  it  has  to  be  sold.  This  is  a  re- 
form of  the  simplest  kind,  which  we  regard 
as  being  very  near,  and  which  cannot,  and 
probably  will  not,  be  very  strenuously  re- 
sisted, because  a  landowner  will  always  have 
the  power  to  bequeath  his  estate  by  testa^ 
ment  to  whomsoever  he  may  desire. 

As  we  have  said,  intestacy  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  the  leaving  of  a  will ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  two  next  points  in  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  land,  namely,  the  propnety  of  ten- 
ancies for  life  and  charges  on  an  estate. 
Land,  we  all  know,  may  be  settled  by  will 
or  by  deed,  and  there  can  be  no  Question 
that  the  practice  of  so  settling  it  has  become 
deeply  ingrained  among  all  classes  who  are 


owners  of  property  to  any  extent;  what  we 
have  to  consider  u  whether  it  is  advisable 
that  the  present  owner  of  land  should  have 
the  power  to  give  to  hu  successor  only  an 
estate  for  life,  so  that  the  latter  has  bat  li- 
mited powers,  while  the  property  most 
descend  to  a  person  named  not  by  the  im- 
mediate predecessor,  but  by  a  former  owner. 
If  a  property  be  settled  by  will  upon  a  son 
for  life,  and  on  his  children  afterwards,  the 
present  owner  alone  deals  with  the  tennre 
of  the  estate  after  his  death;  and  there- 
fore we  have  in  the  simplest  fonn  the 
present  generation  limiting  and  fettering 
the  next,  arranging  in  the  present  for  f  atore 
years,  the  events  and  the  circumstances  of 
which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Twenty  years 
after  his  death  the  settlor — if,  like  the  shades 
in  the  Inferno,  he  could  watch  the  events  of 
earth — ^might  wish  that  he  had  not  limited 
the  tenure  of  the  estate  which  he  has  left 
behind  him.  But,  confident  concerning  the 
future,  men  fetter  the  power  of  their  sons. 
If  however  we  have  a  settlement  by  a  tenant 
for  life,  it  takes  place  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  heir  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Therefore  the  settlor  acts  not 
alone,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  the  first 
of  those  who  will  naturally  follow  him,  and 
the  future  tenant  for  life  helps  to  fasten  his 
own  bonds.  The  active  agent  is  however 
the  present  owner  of  the  land,  and  experi- 
ence must  have  taught  most  of  us  that  Uiere 
is  scarcely  a  youth  of  twenty-one  in  Eng- 
land, ignorant  of  the  law,  who  will  refuse, 
if  his  father  desires  it,  to  join  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate  of  which  he  is  to  become 
sooner  or  later  the  possessor.  In  one  word, 
the  heir  under  the  circnmstances  is  not  a 
free  agent,  and  the  contract  is  not  made  be- 
tween two  equal  and  independent  parties. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  fairly  enough  be 
said  if  the  absolute  owner  of  an  estate  in 
fee  simple  chooses,  say,  at  his  marriage,  to 
limit  the  estate  to  himself  for  life  with 
various  remainders  over  and  charees  on  the 
land,  that  he  is  only  acting  within  nis  rights, 
and  is  in  fact  exercising  that  freedom  of 
ownership  to  the  full  which  is  the  cardinal 
principle  to  be  looked  to  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  land.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  the  law  prevent  this  f  The  answer 
is  first  of  all  that  the  man  who  so  limits  his 
own  powers  is  acting  contrary  to  pnblie 
policy ;  and  next  that  the  law,  if  it  prevents 
him  from  so  acting,  is  in  reality  preserving 
to  him  a  freedom  which  he  wishes  to  pat 
off ;  it  will  allow  him  to  sell  his  land,  it  will 
allow  him  to  leave  it  by  will  to  whomsoever 
he  mav  desire,  so  that  the  children  may  not 
want,  but  so  long  as  he  lives  and  wishes  to 
be  the  owner  of  it,  he  ought  to  be  an  abeo- 
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late,  and  not  a  limited  owner.  A  well- 
known  solicitor,  in  an  address  to  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,*  has  stated  that  free- 
dom is  the  main  characteristic  of  landed 
property  in  England.  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  this  assertion  correct  when  in  so 
many  instances  the  present  possessor  of  land 
does  not  possess  absolute  power  over  his 
property,  and  is  not  fully  liable  to  all  the 
obligations  incurred  by  the  possession  of  it. 

A  tenant  for  life  may  not  touch  the  trees 
which  have  been  left  standing  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  mansion  house,  he  cannot  build 
a  mansion  house  under  the  Improvement  of 
Land  Act,  1864,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners.  When  money  is 
borrowed  from  them  for  improvements,  it 
must  be  paid  back  with  interest  in  twenty- 
five  years,  though  the  term  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  thirty  years.  All  improvements 
indeed,  however  beneficial  they  may  be  for 
the  inheritance,  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
tenant  for  life,  and  cannot  be  charged  by 
him  on  the  inheritance'  of  the  settled  lands. 
Again,  if  land  is  sold,  the  proceeds  must  be 
reinvested  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands,  to 
devolve  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bulk  of 
the  estate,  or  else  under  the  powers  of  the 
Settled  Estates  Act,  1877,  the  aid  of  the 
High  Court  may  be  invoked,  and  the  pur- 
chase money  may  be  devoted  to  a  limited 
class  of  objects,  such  as  the  redemption  or 
purchase  of  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and 
the  discharge  of  encumbrances  on  the  pro- 
perty sold  or  on  property  subject  to  the 
same  trusts.  In  most  settlements,  too,  a 
power  of  sale  and  exchange  is  given  to  the 
trustees,  which  however,  says  Mr.  Davidson, 
in  his  well-known  work  on  Conveyancing, 
'has  become  in  its  most  improved  form  a 
somewhat  complex  and  elaborate  piece  of 
mechanism  for  parting  with  the  settled  estate, 
or  portions  of  it,  and  either  substituting 
other  land  for  that  parted  with,  or  applying 
the  proceeds  in  relieving  the  property  h'om 
incumbrances.' 

The  result  therefore  of  settlements,  briefly 
put,  is  that  the  prudent  owner,  within  the 
limits  of  the  settlement,  exercises  his  powers 
just  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  free ;  but 
beyond  a  certain  point,  able  and  energetic 
though  he  may  be,  he  is  not  allowed  to  deal 
with  his  property  in  a  manner  which  it  may 
be  for  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his 
family  that  he  should  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  improvident  owner  cannot  carry 
his  improvidence  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  he 
mortgages  his  life  interest,  he  spends  the  in- 
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come  on  things  other  than  his  property,  he 
rack-rents  his  tenants,  and  does  for  them  as 
little  as  he  possibly  can.  The  sole  result 
therefore  of  settlement  is  that  a  property  is 
kept  in  a  family  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  desire  of  the  present 
owner  to  retain  it,  or  of  the  advisability  of 
his  doing  so,  or  of  the  general  good  of  the 
estate  and  those  who  live  on  it.  How  would 
a  banker  or  a  shipowner  who  succeeded  to 
the  business  of  his  father  conduct  that  busi- 
ness with  success  if  he  were  fettered  by  re- 
strictive regulations  contained  in  the  will  of 
his  dead  parent?  and  what  would  be  the 
general  opinion  of  a  man  who  handed  his 
business  on  to  his  son  with  all  kinds  of  re- 
strictions? He  would  be  regarded  as  scarce- 
ly sane,  and  his  conduct  would  be  generally 
condemned.  But  land  is  simply  one  form 
of  property,  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit 
first  of  all  of  the  owner,  but  with  the  duty 
attached  to  the  possession  of  it,  of  utilizing 
it  to  the  utmost  in  the  interest  of  the  nation 
at  large,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  possessor  and  the  oc- 
currences and  events  of  the  time.  But  this 
becomes  impossible  if  the  owner  is  restrained 
by  the  last  possessor,  and  if  he  has  only 
limited  powers  over  the  estate.  There  al- 
ways will  be  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  landed 
property  in  this  country ;  the  sporting  and 
agricultural  tastes  of  the  mass  of  English 
gentlemen,  whether  merchants  or  profes- 
sional men,  impel  them  if  possible  to  become 
the  masters  of  estates,  and  there  is  an  equally 
strong  wish  to  hand  down  the  property  which 
they  own  to  their  sons  and  their  grandsons. 
Thus  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  principle 
of  primogeniture  will  become  obsolete.  Good 
or  bad  it  will  still  exist  without  the  continu- 
ance of  tenancies  for  life  and  strict  settle- 
ments. The  result  of  the  abolition  of  entail- 
ing estates  would  therefore  be  that  embar- 
rassed owners  would  once  and  for  all  dispose 
of  their  property,  whilst  possessors  of  estates 
which,  though  of  some  value,  produced  but 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  would  be  able,  if  they 
wished,  to  turn  them  into  cash  and  invest  it 
in  securities,  sometimes  bearing  higher 
interest,  and  always  more  convenient  than 
land.  They  would  hold  their  capital  in  a 
form  which  would  permit  its  use  within  the 
time  in  which  their  stockbroker  could  return 
them  a  cheque.  Not  a  little  of  the  difficulty 
which  frequently  at  present  exists  in  putting 
the  younger  sons  of  landed  proprietors 
into  a  position  to  make  money  for  them- 
selves arises  from  the  fact  that,  though  their 
fathers  may  be  men  of  comfortable  incomes, 
their  capital  is  tied  up  in  land.  They  are 
owners  of  it  only  for  their  lives,  and  they 
can  only  assist    their  children  by  giving 
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them  a  certain  annual  allowance  daring  their 
lifetime,  instead  of  a  capital  sum  which 
might  enable  them  to  make  a  prosperous 
start  in  commerce.  And  even  when  the 
trustees  of  a  settlement  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  tenant  for  life,  advance  part  of  a 
younger  child's  portion  during  the  lifetime 
of  a  limited  owner,  this  cannot  be  done  withi 
out  encumbering  the  estate  by  some  kind  of 
charge.  The  abolition  of  tenancies  for  life 
would  change  all  this. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  landed  pro- 
perty has,  in  a  recent  work  *  which  is  worthy 
of  careful  perusal,  advocated  the  abolition 
of  charges  on  land  by  way  of  family  pro- 
vision except  in  the  case  of  widows.  He 
proposes  that  a  portion  of  the  estate  should 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  held  by  trustees 
on  investments  other  than  land.  A  fee- 
simple  owner,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  in  his  able 
work  f  on  English  land  and  landlords  has 
pointed  out,  would  undoubtedly  sell  portions 
of  an  estate  to  pay  legitimate  claims  upon 
him,  but  in  many  cases  to  do  so  would  not 
be  necessary,  and  where  it  was,  both  the 
owner  of  the  property  and  those  who  were 
entitled  to  receive  portions  out  of  it  would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  than  if  the  whole 
estate  remained  in  his  hands  as  a  limited 
owner  encumbered  by  rent-charges  of  inde- 
finite duration.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  owner  of  an  estate  heavily  charged 
is  in  a  highly  embarrassed  state,  and  that  the 
property  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage ;  there 
is  frequently  no  balance  of  income  left  for 
improvements,  and  in  many  cases,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  the  owner  of  an  estate  heavily 
encumbered  in  this  manner,  though  the 
owner  to  the  world  of  a  fine  property,  is 
practically  insolvent.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  nominal  possessor  is  not  the  real  owner 
of  the  estate,  which  belongs  to  a  number  of 
persons  who  have  no  personal  connection 
with  the  property,  whose  only  interest  is  to 
obtain  from  it  an  annual  sum  of  money, 
while  the  ostensible  owner  is  little  more  than 
an  agent  of  the  estate  who  draws  his  income 
from  the  rents.  Obviously,  therefore,  the 
natural  devolution  of  land  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  buy  it,  and  can  attend  to  it 
as  they  would  to  any  other  property,  and 
who  can  develope  its  capacities,  is  prevented, 
and  the  sole  object  attained  is  that  an  estate 
remains  for  a  certain  period  of  time  in  the 
8ame  family  and  nominally  is  possessed  by 
the  head  of  it  But  if  we  look  at  this  state 
of  things  with  the  practical  and  temperate 

•  *  Principles  of  Property  in  Liand.'  By  .John 
BoydKinnear.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

f  'English  Land  and  English  Lniidlords.'  Bv 
the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick.  London:  Casscll, 
Fetter,  and  Oalpin. 


mind  which  we  should  bring  to  bear  on  any 
matter  of  business,  it.  must  be  obvions  that 
we  are  preventing  the  profitable  employment 
of  a  species  of  property  for  the  sake  of  an 
object  which  is  without  real  value ;  for  the 
retention  of  a  family  in  a  particular  locality 
with  an  embarrassed  estate  is  hurtfol  to 
those  who  belong  to  it,  and  in  these  days^ 
when  so  many  '  county  families '  have  bat 
the  shortest  of  ancestral  trees,  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  the  position  of  the 
landed  gentry.  The  day,  too,  has  gone  by 
when  the  mere  possession  of  large  landed  es- 
tates gives  power  in  this  country.  If  we 
look  at  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  we  see  at  a  glance-  that  they  are  not 
men  who  derive  their  influence  from  the 
possession  of  large  estates,  and  there,  if  any- 
where, the  possession  of  property  should 
carry  influence  with  it.  The  position  of  a 
country  gentleman  must  always  bring  with 
it  some  local  influence,  or  must  raise  a  man 
to  a  certain  position  above  those  who  have 
not  this  kind  of  property.  But  when  the 
property  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  it  carries 
with  it  no  greater  influence  than  does  the 
possession  of  so  many  ships  or  so  much 
London  and  North -Western  Railway  stock. 
The  size  of  the  Hatfield  property  gives  Lord 
Salisbury  no  more  power  or  prestige  than 
the  ownership  of  the  small  Hughenden  es- 
tate conferred  on  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The 
lessening  of  huge  estates  would  in  fact  be  a 
great  social  and  national  benefit 

We  have  now  dealt  very  briefly  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  three  questions  con- 
nected with  the  tenure  of  land.  Our  ima- 
ginary thinker  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  principle  of  primogeniture  in  cases 
of  intestacy  should  cease  to  exist,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  when  tenancies  for  life 
and  charges  on  land  should  as  a  general  rule 
no  longer  be  permitted  by  the  law.  We  say 
as  a  general  rule,  because  it  would  seem  to 
be  unwise  to  forbid  the  owner  of  land  to 
leave  all  or  part  of  it  by  will  after  his  death 
to  his  widow  for  her  life,  or  to  charge  it  with 
an  annuity  for  her  benefit  Some  excep- 
tions there  must  be  if  we  wish  to  take  pro|»er 
account  of  practical  objections  to  every  gene- 
ral principle,  and  this  exception  appears  to 
be  one  which  is  not  calculated  in  any  great 
degree  to  fetter  the  ownership  of  the  land, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  well-being  of  families.  There 
then  only  remains  the  question  of  mortgage!^ 
The  evil  of  mortgages  has  been  shown  briefly 
by  Mr.  Kinnear  in  the  work  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  *  It  is  hardly  practi- 
cable/ he  says,  '  that  the  owner  of  a  mori> 
gaged  estate  should  improve  it  The  fact 
of  a  mortgage  implies  the  fact  of  a  want  of 
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means.'  There  are  other  disadvantages  to 
the  community  at  large  which  also  arise  from 
the  practice  of  mortgaging,  such  as  a  false 
position  before  the  world,  which  gives  the 
mortgagor  a  social  standing  which  he  should 
not  possess,  and  a  pecuniary  credit  which  is 
really  worthless.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  we  act  upon  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  ownership  of  land  which  we 
have  laid  down  for  ourselves,  we  ought  not 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  land  of  the  power 
of  pledging  it  and  obtaining  a  temporary 
supply  of  capital.  Strong  necessity,  no 
doubt,  would  permit  mortgages  to  be  abo- 
lished, but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
a  necessity  can  be  proved  as  would  entitle 
us  to  limit  this  power  of  the  owner  of  land. 
We  may  allow  that  in  many  cases  the  power 
of  mortgaging  is  an  unmixed  evil,  but  we 
must  also  allow  (which  Mr.  Kinncar  does  not 
do)  that  in  many  cases  also  it  is  a  great  and 
undoubted  convenience.  If  a  man  borrows 
money  on  an  estate,  and  leaves  a' large  mar- 
gin of  income,  this  power  gives  him  com- 
mand of  a  temporary  supply  of  money 
which  he  may  not  be  able  in  any  other  way 
to  obtain.  Nor  is  it  always  possible  to  sell 
estates  when  cash  is  required,  and  the  power 
of  pledging  property  may,  from  time  to 
time,  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  ruinous  and 
forced  sale.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  custom  which  certainly  exists  in  this 
country  of  borrowing  large  sums  on  mort- 
gage and  having  for  a  long  period  of  time 
an  estate  charged  with  a  debt,  is  thoroughly 
immoral  and  injurious.  To  be  in  a  chronic 
state  of  debt  is  demoralizing  to  the  debtor 
and  to  society,  but  there  are  scores  of  honour- 
able men  at  this  moment  in  England  who 
are  living  in  this  state,  with  their  estates 
heavily  or  lightly  mortgaged.  If  a  man 
lived  with  a  bill  of  sale  of  his  furniture  in 
the  hands  of  a  creditor  he  would  feel  ashamed 
of  himself,  but,  curiously  enough,  he  has  no 
objection  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  whilst 
his  landed  property  is  pledged  to  a  respectable 
banker.  Of  the  mass  of  mortgage  debts  in 
this  country  probably  there  is  no  adequate 
and  general  conception.  Nor  is  there  any 
mode  of  ascertaining  their  actual  amount 
But  in  1878  the  672  building  societies  which 
were  incorporated  under  the  Act  of  1874, 
held  mortgages  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
more  than  twenty-two  millions  of  pounds. 
We  probably  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying 
that,  at  this  present  moment,  at  least  twenty- 
five  millions  of  pounds  are  owed  by  owners 
of  land  on  the  security  of  mortgages.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  clear  that  the  subject  of 
the  continuance  of  the  power  of  mortgaging, 
and  of  the  reform  of  the  law  of  mortgage, 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  social  and  politi- 


cal importance.  But  in  regard  to  this  ques* 
tion  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  while 
the  power  of  mortgaging  lands  should  be  al- 
lowed  to  continue,  considerable  reforms  are 
required  to  place  the  matter  on  a  satisfac- 
tory footing.  And  in  regard  to  this  point 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  agree  with  some 
of  Mr.  Lawrence's  suggestions  which  he  puta 
forward  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  mortgages  should  be  registered ;  by  that 
means  second  and  subsequent  mortgagees 
would  be  able  without  expense  or  difficulty 
to  know  their  exact  position.  If  this  princi- 
ple is  allowed,  then  registered  mortgages 
should  have  priority  over  those  which  are 
unregistered.  Moreover,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  system  of  registration  would  lessen 
the  number  of  mortgages.  The  publicity  of 
debt  is  objectionable  to  many  who,  if  their 
pecuniary  position  is  not  known,  feel  no  se- 
cret shame.  But  when  it  is  possible  for  the 
register  of  mortgages  to  be  inspected,  a  cer- 
tain desire  not  to  figure  in  this  black  book 
would  certainly  be  raised.  Then  the  doc- 
trine of  tacking,  by  which  a  prior  mortgagee 
may,  by  annexing  another  to  his  original  se- 
curity, postpone  the  rights  of  mesne  incum- 
brancers, should  be  abolished.  Equally  also 
should  consolidation  be  put  an  end  to  by 
which,  when  *a  man  mortgages  different 
lands  at  different  times  for  separate  loans  to 
the  same  person,  the  mortgagee  is  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  if  all  the  land  had  been 
mortgaged'  to  him  for  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  loans,  so  that  a  second  mortgagee  may 
be  defeated.'  In  one  word,  priority  of  time 
should  give  priority  of  right  to  mortgagees^ 
except  in  the  case  of  a  prior  unregistered 
mortgage.  There  are  yet  other  reforms 
needed  in  this  direction.  Thus  the  mort- 
gagor should  have  power  whilst  he  remains 
in  possession  to  grant  leases.  For  in  princi- 
ple the  object  of  the  mortgage  is  to  give  to 
the  lender  security  for  his  debt,  not  any  of 
the  rights  or  privileges  of  ownership.  And 
even  some  further  changes  are  probably  de- 
sirable, but  too  technical  in  their  nature  to 
be  touched  upon  in  a  discussion  of  the  main 
principles  of  a  reform  of  the  tenure  of  land. 
It  might  even  be  advisable  to  limit  the  bor- 
rowing powers  of  an  owner  to  one-half  the 
value  of  the  quantity  pledged,  which  would 
obviate  some  of  the  existing  objections  to 
mortgages,  and  yet  not  vitally  interfere  with 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  ownership.  If 
the  changes  shadowed  forth  in  this  paper 
ultimately  became  law,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
transfer  of  land  will  necessarily  be  thereby 
simplified  and  consequently  cheapened,  titlea 
will  be  less  intricate,  and  their  registration 
made  easier ;  so  that  the  reform  of  the  te- 
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nore  of  land  in  this  country  is  the  first  and 
most  pressing  need  rather  than  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  and  manner  of  its 
transfer.  b.  a.  rosooe. 


^      Art,  V. — Thucydides. 

Thucydides,  Translat«d^nto  English.  With 
Introduction,  Marginal  Analysis,  Notes, 
and  Indices.  By  B.  Jowbtt,  M.A.,  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 

The  earliest  and  the  greatest  of  the  extant 
Attic  prose-writers,  translated  and  com- 
mentea  on  by  the  greatest  master  of  the 
difficult  art  of  turning  Greek  into  really 
readable  English,  deserves  from  us  more 
than  a  brief  literary  notice.  No  one  who 
knows  Thucydides  will  deny  the  greatness 
of  such  an  undertaking,  and  its  importance 
to  the  scholarship  of  the  present  time,  if 
successfully  carried  out  The  task  has  often 
been  attempted — so  often,  indeed,  and  in 
some  cases  (as  by  Mr.  Dale  and  Dr.  Bloom- 
field)  so  well  performed,  that  some  may  be 
disposed  to  doubt  if,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Greek  text,  much  still  remained  to  be 
done.  The  Master  of  Balliol  is  conscious  that 
the  cui  bono  ?  question  may  be  raised. 

It  may  be  asked  (he  says,  Introd.  p.  zviii.) 
whether,  as  philology  progresses,  and  words 
are  understood  to  have  a  fixed  meaning,  the 
art  of  interpretation  must  be  always  going  on, 
like  the  labour  of  the  Danaides,  pouring  into 
a  sieve  knowledge  which  is  perpetually  flow- 
ing out,  and  in  every  generation  requiring  to 
be  replenished. 

His  reply  (among  other  arguments)  is  in- 
teresting— 

If  Greek  literature  is  not  to  pass  away,  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  that  in  every  age  some 
one  who  has  drunk  deeply  from  the  original 
fountain  should  renew  the  love  of  it  in  the 
world,  and  once  more  present  that  old  life, 
with  its  great  ideas  and  great  actions,  Its  crea- 
tions in  politics  and  in  art,  like  the  distant 
remembrance  of  youth,  before  the  delighted 
eyes  of  mankind  (Introd.  p.  xx.) 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  anxions 
thought  with  some,  and  a  curious  specula- 
tion with  others,  how  long  the  higher  study 
of  Greek  u  likely  to  last  in  this  age  of 
rapidly  accumulating  and  varied  knowledge; 
and  (if  the  higher  study  of  one  ancient  lan- 
guage— which  means  the  stady  of  half  a  life 
— ^is  to  become  almost  obsolete)  whether  the 
'  smattering '  of  Greek  which  must  take  its 


place— often  to  be  soon  forgotten,  seldom  or 
never  to  be  really  used — will  be  deemed  to 
have  sufficient  value  to  ensure  its  contina- 
ance.  Dr.  Schliemann,  indeed,  tells  na — and 
we  had  to  criticise  his  theory  in  our  May 
number — ^that  Greek  may  be  learned  per- 
fectly in  a  couple  of  years.  We  know  very 
well  what  an  editor  or  a  translator  of  Thucy- 
dides would  say  to  this.  Such  a  solid  work 
as  the  present  is  a  standing  protest  against 
such  flimsy  theories.  There  is  assuredly  no 
'royal  road'  to  the  study  of  Thucydides^ 
The  value  of  the  eminent  explorer's  snggea- 
tion,  that  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  modem 
Greek  may  well  supersede  years  of  grammar 
in  our  public  schools,  must  be  estimated  by 
the  effects  of  t^e  deeper  study  of  the  lan- 
guage on  such  minds  as  the  Master  of  Bal- 
liol's. 

The  verbal  and  grammatical  difficulties  of 
Thucydides  are,  indeed,  very  great,  and  such 
as  only  the  most  accomplished  scholars — and 
even  of  those,  the  few  who  have  made  this 
one  author  the  special  study  of  many  years 
— can  hope  to  grapple  with.  His  speeches, 
replete  with  that  kind  of  rhetorical  pedantry 
which  had  been  coming  into  fashion  during 
the  later  years  of  Pericles  (who  died  b.c. 
429),  are,  for  the  most  part,  especially,  pos- 
sibly even  studiously,  obscure ;  and  what  he 
intended  to  say  is  often  more  easy  to  divine 
than  it  is  to  explain  his  manner  of  saying  it 
But  these  difficulties  it  is  rather  the  province 
of  explanatory  notes  than  of  a  literal  trana- 
lation  to  remove.  What,  then,  has  Professor 
Jowett  desired  to  effect  in  the  present  work  f 
Perhaps  we  may  answer  in  the  words  which 
he  has  himself  applied  in  criticising  the  edi* 
tion  of  Dr.  Arnold — 

When  a  great  man  undertakes  the  office  of 
an  interpreter,  he  throws  a  li^ht  upon  the 
page  which  the  mere  yerbal  critic  is  incapable 
of  communicating,  and  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful to  scan  too  closely  his  deficiencies  in 
scholarship  (Introd.  p.  x.) 

The  truth  is  that  the  historian,  or  the  li- 
terary student  of  a  work,  and  the  verbal 
critic  of  the  text,  often  have  but  little  in 
common.  The  one  u  concerned  with  the 
matter,  the  other  with  the  manner  of  the 
composition,  and  each  is  absorbed  in  his  vo- 
cation. Partly  from  natural  bent,  partly 
from  habit,  the  mind  and  the  talent  of  the 
one  is  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from 
those  of  the  other.  The  late  Mr.  Grote 
knew  Thucydides  as  a  historian ;  the  late 
Mr.  Shilleto,  of  CambridKe,  spent  some 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the  purely  verbal 
study  of  the  author.  But  unquestionably 
neither  would  have  become  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  attempting  the  department  of 
the  other.    A  collator  of  MSS.,  and  one  ased 
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to  compare  and  balance  the  authority  of 
various  readings,  is  not  the  man  to  have  a 
large  insight  into  the  causes  and  the  bear- 
ings of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Dr.  Arnold 
was  one  of  the  few  who  devoted  himself  to 
both  the  grammatical  and  the  historical 
study  of  his  favourite  author ;  yet  the  latter 
was  clearly  more  in  accordance  with  the 
bent  of  his  genius  and  the  nature  of  his 
scholarship.  Perhaps,  if  there  is  any  living 
scholar  who  combines  the  two  faculties,  it  is 
the  Master  of  Balliol.  In  the  first  place,  he 
accurately  appreciates  the  literary  position 
of  Thncydides.  It  is  not  so  much  that  his 
style  is  *  ungrammaticaV  as  that '  he  was  a 
great  genius  writing  in  an  ante-grammatical 
age,  when  logic  was  just  beginning  to  be  cul- 
tivated, who  had  thoughts  far  beyond  his 
contemporaries,  and  who  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  arrangement  and  expression  of 
them  '  (p.  xiv.)  *  The  solecisms  or  barbar- 
isms,' he  adds,  '  of  which  he  is  supposed  to 
be  guilty,  are  the  natural  phenomena  of  a 
language  in  a  time  of  transition  ; '  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  'a  strong  individuality 
which  thinks  more  than  it  can  express.' 
With  all  the  incompleteness  of  style,  as  some 
will  call  it,  or  with  all  his  quaiutness  and 
imperfections,  as  others  may  think,  the  Mas- 
ter holds  Thucydides  '  to  stand  absolutely 
alone  among  the  historians,  not  only  of  Hel- 
las, but  of  the  world,  in  his  impartiality  and 
love  of  truth  '  (p.  xvii.) 

This  is  high  praise,  and  it  stamps  the  old 
historian  with  a  greatness  very  different 
from,  yet  in  its  kind  not  less  than,  that  ac- 
corded to  Herodotus.  '  Mr.  Mahaffy,  though 
he  has  much  to  say  on  the  other  side,  still 
adds  his  testimony  in  these  words :  '  In 
acuteness  of  observation,  in  intellectual 
force  and  breadth,  in  calmness  of  judgment, 
in  dignity  of  language,  there  has  never  been 
a  historian  greater  than  Thucydides.'  * 

Love  of  truth  may  have  been,  and  proba- 
bly was,  a  characteristic  of  Thucydides' 
mind.  He  wrote  with  an  avowed  dislike  of 
that  mixture  of  fable  with  history,  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  miraculous  with  the  real, 
which  his  predecessors,  the  '  composers  of 
stories,'  had  hitherto  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
a  brief  popularity.  But  as  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  of  the  histories  before  Herodotns 
were  written  books  accessible  to  Thucyjdides, 
he  probably  composed  his  work  under  the 
great  disadvantage  of  having  no  sources  of 
information  beyond  the  accounts  of  those 
who  professed  or  pretended  to  know.  So 
much,  indeed,  he  expressly  says  in  respect 
to  the  actual  history  of  the  war :  '  Of  the 
events  of  the  war  I  have  not  ventured  to 

*  'Hist.  Gr.  Class.  Lit.'  11.  p.  121. 


speak  from  any  chance  information,  nor  ac- 
cording to  any  notion  of  my  own ;  I  have 
desdHbed  nothing  but  what  I  either  saw  my- 
self, or  learned  from  others  of  whom  I  made 
the  most  careful  and  particular  inquiry '  (L 
22).  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  altogether 
work  himself  clear  of  the  sensational.  Be- 
yond question  the  celebrated  account  of  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  Athenians  from 
Platsea,  in  Book  iii.  20-24,  contains  state- 
ments which  can  be  proved  to  be  absolutely 
impossible  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view.*  Not  less  doubtful  seem  the  startling 
details  of  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  army  in  Sicily,  as  described  in  the 
concluding  chapters  of  the  seventh  book 
(76-87).  Such  an  event  so  near  home,  oc- 
curring to  40,000  troopers,  is  without  a 
parallel,  so  far  as  we  know ;  moreover,  it  is 
passing  strange  that  neither  Aristophanes 
nor  Euripides,  who  wrote  plays  long  after 
the  Sicilian  expedition  (in  415  b.c.),  ever 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  so  overwhelm- 
ing a  loss.  Yet  more  strange  is  it  that 
although  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  last 
sentence  of  Book  vii.  that  *  few  out  of  many 
got  back  to  their  country,'  and  that  *  the  in- 
fantry, the  fleet,  and  everything  else  was  in- 
volved in  one  common  destruction,'  f  yet  the 
war  went  on  just  as  before  for  another  ten 
years,  and  neither  ships  nor  men  seem  to 
have  been  wanting  I  Lastly,  the  four  con- 
cluding chapters  describing  the  disastrous 
defeat  are  written  in  a  rather  peculiar  style. 
There  is  an  admixture  of  unwonted  words 
and  idioms  which  may  fairly  awaken  a  sus- 
picion that  some  other  hand  has  been  em- 
ployed on  this  part  of  the  narrative,  and  that 
the  narrative  is  highly  coloured  and  exag- 
gerated. 

It  is  a  most  important  remark,  that  the 
sources  of  knowledge  possessed  by  Thucy- 
dides were  both  '  meagre  and  oral '  (p.  xvi.) 
*We  do  not  know,'  says  the  Translator, 
*  whether  the  words  or  sentences  of  Thucy- 
dides were  written  down  as  soon  as  they  oc- 
curred to  the  mind,  or  were  long  preserved 
in    the    treasure-house   of  memory.'     The 

*  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  has  shown  this  in  Appendix 
E,  p.  603,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  larger  'History  of 
Greece.'  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  subject 
(by  the  present  writer)  in  the  *  Journal  of  Philo- 
logy/ vol.  X.  It  is  there  sliown  that  Thucy- 
dides mistook  the  great  city  wall,  with  ita 
towers,  for  a  work  constructed  in  a  few  months 
by  the  investing  Spartan  army. 

f  The  writer  uses  a  more  moderate  expression 
in  ii.  66,  13,  which  (if  Arnold's  note  is  right) 
proves  his  history  to  have  been  written  as  late 
as  B.C.  404,  the  last  year  of  the  war.  '  After 
the  failure  at  Sicily  with  their  other  armament 
and  the  greater  pa^t  of  their  fleet,  they  still  held 
out  for  Uiree  years  against  all  their  enemies  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 
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writer  of  the  present  article  had  long  ago 
called  the  attention  of  the  learned  *  to  the 
significant  fact,  that  the  historian,  in  his  in- 
troductory chapters  (i.  1-23)  on  the  early 
state  of  Hellas,  has  nothing  to  refer  to  be- 
yond *  hearsay,'  *  memory,'  *  tradition,'  *  infe- 
rences and  probabilities.'  If  he  had  known 
of  Herodotus,  whom  he  nowhere  mentions 
(though  some  think  one  or  two  indirect  allu- 
sions are  made  to  him),  he  surely  would 
not  have  treate^i,  as  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
as  a  field  of  inquiry,  so  much  ground  which 
that  historian  had  gone  over  in  his  fifth  and 
sixth  books;  nor  would  he  have  included 
the  very  brief  allusions  to  the  Persian  inva- 
sions in  chap.  18,  among  the  'ancient  events 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  obtain  any  trust- 
worthy account'  (chap.  20).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  history  is  continued  by  Thucydides  (i. 
89-117)  from  the  very  point  (the  siege  of 
Sestos)  at  which  Herodotus  left  it  in  chap. 
121  of  his  last  book,  b.c.  479.  There  may 
have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  Xenophon's 
continuation  of  Thucydides  by  the  Hcllenica, 
some  understanding  among  the  craft,  in 
spite  of  certain  rivalries  and  jealousies  which 
would  seem  to  have  existed  among  them. 
The  fact,  that  once  only  Thucydides  men- 
tions a  contemporary  historian  (ITellanicus) 
by  name,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  Athenians 
were  not  at  tluit  period  readers  of  books ; 
they  had  no  documents  but  public  inscrip- 
tions or  treasury  accounts;  the  popular 
story  about  Piaistratus  founding  a  library 
at  Athens  is  a  fiction  of  a  much  later  age. 

It  has  not  been  sutiiciently  noticed  that 
the  early  Greek  liistories  were  not  written 
with  pen  and  paper,  and  at  once  transcribed 
and  circulated.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
intended  their  works  to  be  publicly  read  be- 
fore audiences.  They  were  written  (so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  especially  from  the 
entire  absence  of  any  terms  for  pen-and-ink 
writing  till  a  much  later  age)  on  wood(>Ti 
tablets  overlaid  with  wax.  f  We  have  t!  f 
express  assurance  of  Thucydides  that  his 
book  was  intended  for  an  audience.  For  he 
says  (i.  22)  that,  *  for  hcaririfj,  his  work  will 
perhaps  be  thought  less  a?inising  from  its 
non-fabulous  character ;'  and  just  below  he 
adds,  Hhis  history  is  not  meant  to  compete 
with  others  for  giving  present  pleasure  to 
hearers,  but  is  designed  to  be  a  possession 
for  all  time.'  This  word,  HTi)/ia,  seems  to 
mean,  that  the  autograph  copy — which  we 


•In  the  'Journal  of  Philology/  vol.  v.  No. 
X.  pp.  22a-281,  •  On  Written  Histories  in  the 
Time  of  Thucydides.' 

f  See  an  essay  by  the  writer  on  this  curious 
and  little- understood  subject,  '  Bibliograpbia 
Qreeca.'    (G.  Bell  and  Sons.) 


know,  from  the  clumsy  writing  of  inscrip- 
tions before  b.c.  403,  must  have  been  a 
work  of  much  time  and  labor — was  meant 
to  be  an  heirloom  in  the  family ;  and  we 
happen  to  know,  from  Diogenes  Laertiua,* 
that  the  books  of  the  histories  were  after- 
wards taken  or  *  filched  away '  by  Xenophon, 
who  added  a  continuation  of  them  in  the 
Hellenica.  Still  further,  we  are  told  in  the 
*Life  of  Thucydides,'  by  Marcellinus,  §  54, 
that  on  one.  occasion,  when  he  was  present  at  a 
public  reading  {iniSeiSi^)  of  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  and  was  seen  to  shed  tears  of 
emotion,  Herodotus  said  to  the  young  man's 
father,  01  or  us,  *  Sir,  your  son  promises  to  be 
a  genius.' 

There  were  three  classes  of  men  in  early 
times,  who  gave  their  attention  to  history. 
(1)  There  were  extemporary  lecturers,  called 
Xoyioij  who  were  classed  by  Pindar  along 
with  the  bards  who  recited  epic  poems 
froim  memory  ;  (2)  composers  of  stories  and 
anecdotes,  Xoyonoiolj  like  IIecata»us  and 
uf]sop,  not,  perhaps,  originally  written ;  (3) 
writirs  of  stories,  like  Herodotus,  Hellani- 
cus,  and  Thucydides,  who  were  called,  by 
way  of  disti!iction,  Xoyoypatpoi.  It  would 
have  been  a  welcome  contribution  to  modem 
scholarship  if  the  Master  of  Balliol  had 
given  us  hi-*  views  on  an  obscure  snbject, 
about  which  erroneous  opinions  seem  to  pre- 
vail. 

The  translation  of  the  eight  books,  in- 
(tluding  a  complete  index,  is  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  about  730  pages.  The 
second,  also  with  an  English  and  a  Greek 
index,  has  G40  pages,  and  contains  notes  on 
the  text,  with  a  preliminary  essay  on  'Greek 
Inscriptiotis  of  the  Age  of  Thucydides/  and 
an  Appendix  (p.  14.3)  on  the  Plague.  The 
essay  on  Inscriptions,  which  is  very  com- 
plete for  the  period  included,  is  opportune, 
if  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  actual 
text  of  Thucydides.  For  there  is  a  rising 
school  who  wish  to  assign  to  Greek  writing, 
both  in  inscriptions  and  in  book-writing,  a 
much  earlier  date  than  has  hitherto  been  con- 
ceded,  and,  in  our  opinion,  than  facts  seem 
to  warrant.  But  few  complete  inscriptions 
exist  that  can  be  proved  earlier  than  the  age 
of  Pericles,  and  these  are-  written  in  a  style 
so  awkward  and  in  forms  of  letters  so 
archaic  that  it  is  self-evident  writing  of  any 
form  was  till  then  almost  in  its  infancy.  But 
Professor  Mahaffy,  following  the  views  of 
Kirchhoff,  contends  that  the  Greeks  prae* 
tised  writing — he  does  not  say,  in  copying 

.  *  Book  ii.  6.  13.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  anec- 
dote is  to  be  trusted,  no  other  written  copies 
were  in  circulation.  The  w^ord  used,  f}<ptA96' 
Oaty  well  suits  the  appropriating  of  a  rhattft 
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or  compoaing  books — before  b.c.  700,  and 
predicts  that  any  further  evidence  we  may 
obtain  will  '  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to 
diminish  the  age  of  the  use  of  writing  in 
•Greece.'  *  Briefly,  it  may  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  prose  writers  hav- 
ing existed  before  Herodotus.  The  names 
of  several  (such  as  Hecataeus  and  Phere- 
cydes)  from  whose  *  books '  extracts  are 
•quoted  by  much  later  authors,  are  never 
mentioned,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  as  authorities  in  history  for  some 
generations  after  their  deaths.  Therefore, 
•especially  as  it  is  probable  that  oral  lectures, 
Anecdotes,  or  stories  from  history  were 
long  handed  down  by  memory,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  conclude  that  what  are  spoken  of  as 
their  'books'  were  those  stories  committed 
long  afterwards  to  writing. 

Thucydides,  then,  had  scarcely  any  writ- 
ten documents  to  follow,  nor  could  he  dis- 
tinguish, in  an  uncritical  period,  what  was 
history  from  what  was  myth.  With  him  the 
Trojan  war  is  as  real  and  as  historical  an 
^vent  as  the  Persian  wars ;  Theseus  and  Age- 
memnon,  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus,  Helen, 
Deucalion,  and  Pelops,  were  as  much  real 
<5haracters  as  Pericles  and  Alcibiades.  Con- 
sequently Thucydides,  though  he  may  have 
had  the  wish,  had  not  the  materials  for  criti- 
cism ;  he  was  just  emerging  from  the  age  of 
fable,  and  he  was  compelled,  in  default  of 
authentic  records,  to  take  the  best  report  of 
speeches  made  or  of  battles  fought  which 
he  could  get  from  any  witness.  Nor  was  he, 
apparently,  superior  to  political  bias.  Cleon, 
^  really  a  much  greater  man,  is  disparaged, 
i.  while  Nicias  is  praised  and  pitied,  though 
his  mishaps  as  a  commander  were  more  often 
the  result  of  incompetence  than  of  what  is 
?  called  ill-luck.  The  character  of  Antiphon 
(viii.  68)  is  also  extravagantly  lauded  as 
*  second  to  none  of  his  time  in  virtue;' 
whereas  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  says,  and  justly,  of 
his  defence  at  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge, 
that,  clever  as  it  was,  *  if  ever  an  orator  de- 
served that  his  words  should  not  convince 
his  hearers,  that  orator  was  Antiphon.'  f  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  overpraise  the  truth- 
fulness of  Thucydides.  A  Greek  of  his  pe- 
riod, especially  one  who  had  any  share  in 
state  offices  or  state  influences,  could  not 
have  been  wholly  free  from  that  spirit 
which  was  the  bane  of  all  Greek  society,  the 
spirit  of  caste  and  exclusive  nationality. 
Moreover,  to  belong  either  to  the  democratic 
or  to  the  oligarchical  party  was  almost  a  ne- 
cessity ;  for  neutral  men,  or  *  do-nothings ' 

*  *  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,'  vol. 
11.  p.  3. 
t  'History  of  Greece,'  vol.  ii.  p.  500. 


{a7tpayptov€?)y  were  but  little  tolerated  at 
Athens.  How  then  could  any  one  be  really 
and  wholly  impartial?  Apart  from  a  per- 
sonal sense  of  wrong,  how  could  political  par- 
tisans like  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  deal 
fairly  with  the  character  of  Cleon  ?  One 
might  as  well  expect  a  high  Church  and  high 
Tory  newspaper  to  speak  fairly  of  John 
Bright 

Again,  how  far  the  funeral  oration  attri- 
buted to  Pericles  in  Book  ii.  is  genuine,  or  a 
rhetorical  essay  composed  by  the  author  in 
imitation  of  his  style  long  after  his  death ; 
how  far  the  philosophical  speculations  on  the 
insurrection  at  Corey ra  (iii.  82-84)  are  origi- 
nal and  earnest  thoughts,  or  a  pedantic  affec- 
tation of  the  current  philosophy  of  the  age, 
are  questions  not  very  easily  answered.  Even 
the  account  of  the  plague  in  Book  ii.  seems, 
to  say  the  least,  highly  coloured,  and  not 
free  from  the  effort  of  *  sensational '  writing. 
An  adverse  verdict  on  these  points  must  se- 
riously affect  the  credit  of  Thucydides  as  a 
writer,  as  well  as  detract  from  his  reputation 
for  truthfulness. 

The  f amours  *  Melian  Controversy  '  (v.  86- 
112)  is  a  regular  tangle  of  rhetorical  quib-* 
ble  and  technicalities.  It  is  impossible  that 
such  a  discussion  should  have  been  held  by 
the  representatives  of  two  states  who  really 
wished  to  understand  each  other. 

The  obscurities  and  outlandish  contortions 
of  expression  in  the  discussion  have  struck  all 
commentators,  and  elicited  from  Dionysius  spe- 
cial censure.  It  is  properly  ranked  with  the 
speeches  on  account  of  its  rhetorical  and  so- 
phistical tone,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  weakest  points  in  the  great  history.* 

The  *  eristic '  or  *  antilogic  '  method  of  dis- 
cussion came  in  with  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  the  practice 
of  it  was  maintained  till  quite  lately  in  the 
'  keeping  an  act '  in  the  theological  schools 
of  the  Universities,  The  bullying  tone  of 
this  argument — which,  we  may  remark,  is 
admirably  rendered  throughout  by  the  Trans- 
lator, who  possesses  a  happy  art  of  making 
the  obscure  and  the  involved  plain  and 
straightforward  to  his  readers — the  assumed 
rights  and  superiority  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  bent  on  a  cruel  and  unjust  sentence,  and 
in  mercilessly  carrying  it  out,  must  fairly  be 
regarded  as  an  ex  post  facto  defence  of  their 
conduct.  Thucydides  wrote  it,  as  a  barrister 
conducts  a  plea,  to  show  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances his  countrymen  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise.  The  end  of  the  business 
was  this  (v.  116):  *the  Melianswere  induced 
to  surrender  at  discretion.     The  Athenians 


*  Professor  Mahaffy,  *  History  Greek  Classical 
Literature,'  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 
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thereapon  put  to  death  all  who  were  of  mili- 
tary age,  and  made  slaves  of  the  women  and 
children.  They  then  colonized  the  island, 
sending  thither  five  hundred  settlers  of  their 
own'  (i.  407).  The  remarkable  eulogy  in 
ii.  65  of  the  policy  of  Pericles,  and  the  at- 
tributing all  the  mishaps  that  afterwards  befel 
the  Athenians  to  their  reluctance  to  adhere 
to  it,  are  the  words  of  a  hearty  admirer,  if 
not  of  a  political  partisan.  Dying  as  he  did 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  he  resigned 
the  government  to  the  ultra-democratic  party, 
whose  ambition  and  energy  he  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  control ;  even  *  the 
Olympian,'  as  he  was  called,  would  probably 
have  soon  been  dethroned,  perhaps  even  os- 
tracized, like  Aristides. 

We  have  gone  carefully  through  both  this 
and  the  famous  speech  of  Pericles  (ii.  35-46) 
with  the  translation,  line  by  line.  The  latter 
is  a  magnificent  piece  of  English  composi- 
tion ;  as  perfectly  English  as  the  original  is 
perfectly  Greek.  It  has  the  happy  charac- 
teristic of  being  at  once  a  paraphrase  and 
yet  a  faithful  rendering.  The  Translator, 
while  he  understands  the  modes  of  expression 
clearly — and  they  are  in  many  places  greatly 
involved — also  comprehends  the  current  of 
thought  in  the  writer's  mind.  Hence  that 
generally  odious  production,  a  '  literal  trans- 
lation,' is  entirely  avoided ;  the  hardness  of 
forced  rhetorical  antitheses  is  softened  down, 
and  the  imperfect  and  halting  constructions 
of  the  Greek  are  converted  into  finent,  accu- 
rate, and  harmonious  English.  A  short  speci- 
men will  suffice  to  show  this  (chap.  41) — 

To  sum  up ;  I  say  that  Athens  is  the  school 
of  Hellas,  and  that  the  individual  Athenian 
in  his  own  person  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  most  Yaried  forms  of 
action  with  the  utmost  versatility  and  grace. 
This  is  no  passing  and  idle  word,  but  truth 
and  fact ;  and  the  assertion  is  verified  by  the 
position  to  which  these  qualities  have  raised 
the  state.  For  in  the  hour  of  trial  Athens 
alone  among  her  contemporaries  is  superior  to 
the  report  of  her.  No  enemy  who  comes 
against  her  is  indignant  at  the  revenges  which 
he  sustains  at  the  hands  of  such  a  city ;  no 
subject  complains  that  his  masters  are  unwor- 
thy of  him. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  better  expressed 
than  this ;  and  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
well-considered  rendering  which  prevails 
throughout. 

The  following  (vii.  75)  is  the  description 
of  the  breaking  np  of  the  Athenian  camp 
after  their  last  decisive  defeat  at  Syracnse: 
'  On  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight,  when 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  thought  that  their 
preparations  were  complete,  the  array  began 
to  move.  They  were  in  a  dreadf ol  condi- 
tion ;  not  only  was  there  the  great  fact  that 


they  had  lost  their  whole  fleet,  and  instead 
of  their  expected  triumph  had  brought  the 
utmost  peril  upon  Athens  as  well  as  npoD 
themselves,  but  also  the  sights  which  pre- 
sented themselves  as  they  quitted  the  camp 
were  painful  to  every  eye  and  mind.  The 
dead  were  unburied,  and  when  any  one  aaw 
the  body  of  a  friend  lying  on  the  ground 
he  was  smitten  with  sorrow  and  dread ;  while 
the  sick  or  wounded  who  still  survived 
but  had  to  be  left  were  even  a  greater  trial 
to  the  living,  and  more  to  be  pitied  than 
those  who  were  gone.  Their  prayers  and 
lamentations  drove  their  companions  to  dis- 
traction; they  would  beg  that  they  might 
be  taken  with  them,  and  call  by  name  any 
friend  or  relation  whom  they  saw  passing; 
they  would  hang  upon  their  departing  com- 
rades and  follow  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
when  their  limbs  and  strength  failed  them 
and  they  dropped  behind,  many  were  the 
imprecations  and  cries  which  they  uttered.' 

In  translating  from  Greek  into  English 
there  is  always  this  difficulty  to  encounter, 
that,  from  the  very  large  proportion  of  Ra- 
man words  in  our  language,  we  are  compelled 
to  render  the  Greek  by  at  least  half  the  num- 
ber of  Latin  equivalents.  Now  no  two  lan- 
guages can  be  more  unlike,  both  in  structure 
and  idiom,  than  Greek  and  Latin.  In  these 
respects,  English  comes  far  nearer  to  Greek 
than  Latin  does ;  and  it  is  just  because  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  differs  so 
widely  from  that  of  our  own,  that  Latin  is 
the  more  difficult  language  to  learn.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  use  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  Saxon  words,  but  this  is  to  seek 
for  equivalents  to  the  most  polished  of  lan- 
guages from  the  scanty  vocabulary  of  a  semi- 
barbaric  dialect  What  now  passes  as  the 
most  sonorous  and  effective  English  prose* 
is  that  mainly  based  on  the  language  and 
the  periods  of  Cicero,  and  not  that  of  ^- 
fric's  Saxon  homilies.  To  translate  Thucy- 
dides  well  is,  on  this  ground  alone — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  and  great  perplexities 
about  readings  and  meanings — an  extremely 
difficult  task.  Decidedly,  it  is  a  work  requir- 
ing the  highest  intellect  as  well  as  the  most 
accurate  and  extensive  Greek  scholarship. 
It  is  due  to  the  Master  of  Balliol  to  say  thai 
he  has  proved  himself  eqnal  to  the  task.  He 
has  succeeded  in  avoidinff  the  common  fanli 
of  inferior  translators,  &e  nse  of  English 
words  with  the  retention  of  essentially  Greek 
idioms ;  and  he  has  used  the  Latin  element 
in  our  language  with  such  jadgroent  and 
moderation  that  we  are  never  offended  hy 
grandiose  or  '  Johnsonian '  classicality.  The 
precise  sense  has  always  taken  precedence  of 
the  exact  form  of  words ;  logical  connectioD 
has  been  held  in  yiew  more  tbao  grammar. 
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and  in  consequence,  where  a  chapter  of  the 
Oreek  reads,  even  to  a  scholar,  in  a  some- 
what crahbed  and  obscure  way,  the  same 
<shapter  in  this  new  English  version  conveys 
a  plain  and  easy  meaning  without  any  effort 
to  interpret  it.  Thus  Thucydides  has  been 
improved  in  the  only  legitimate  way,  by  the 
substitution  of  clear,  well-balanced  words 
And  periods  for  the  crude  and  often  awk- 
ward language  of  early  Greek  genius  unprac- 
tised in  the  art  of  writing.  It  is  not  that  a 
good  English  word  has  been  put  in  the  place 
■of  a  Greek  one,  but  that  the  Greek  idiom  of 
every  sentence  has  been  exchanged  for  a 
strictly  English  mode  of  expression.  These 
two  things  are  entirely  different.  Good 
translation  is  in  itself  a  high  art,  and  the 
practice  of  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great 
benefits  derived  from  a  sound  classical  edu- 
-cation. 

We  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  short  pas- 
eage  from  the  same  speech,  quite  literally 
rendered  (ii.  44),  and  compared  with  that 
given  by  the  Master  of  Balliol — 

Wherefore,  I  do  not  so  much  lament  as  I 
will  try  to  console  you,  the  parents  of  these 
(deceased)  men  who  are  now  present.  For 
they  know  they  have  been  brought  up  in 
ovents  of  very  varying  kind;  and  good  for- 
tune (is  theirs),  who  shall  have  obtained  the 
most  fitting  (portion  such)  as  they  have  (met 
with)  in  their  death,  and  you  in  your  grief; 
and  in  whom  life  was  so  measured  together  as 
Alike  to  be  happy  in  and  to  end  in. 

So  much  for  the  style  of  Thucydides  ver- 
batim, and  so  much  for  the  kind  of  English 
which  is  found  in  a  good  many  of  the  clas- 
sical ^  cribs '  in  common  use.  Let  us  see  how 
the  above  is  made  to  read  in  the  Master's 
new  translation — 

Wherefore  I  do  not  now  commiserate  the 
parents  of  the  dead  who  stand  here ;  I  would 
rather  comfort  them.  You  know  that  your 
life  has  been  passed  amid  manifold  vicissi- 
tudes ;  and  that  they  may  be  deemed  fortu- 
nate who  have  gained  most  honour,  whether 
an  honourable  death  like  theirs,  or  an  ho- 
nourable sorrow  like  yours,  and  whose  days 
have  been  so  ordered  that  the  term  of  their 
happiness  is  likewise  the  term  of  their  life. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
authority  of  Thucydides  on  some  political 
matters,  there  can  be  none  about  his  de- 
scription of  the  plague;  for  he  expressly 
says  (ii.  48)  that  he  not  only  had  the  ill- 
ness itself,  but  was  a  witness  of  its  effects 
and  symptoms  in  others.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting narrative,  and  though  we  cannot 
identify  the  details  with  any  known  malady, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  they  are,  from  their 
minuteness,  strictly  accurate.  The  only 
doubt,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  as  to  the  ex- 
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treme  severity  of  a  pestilence  which,  coming 
from  jiEthiopia,  did  not  get  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus at  all  (ii.  54,  7),  was  so  short  in  its 
duration,  and  is  hardly  ever  alluded  to  by 
subsequent  writers.  And  whereas  the  his- 
torian  says  this  was  the  first  visit  of  the 
plague  at  Athens,  we  infer  from  Plato  (Sym- 
pos.  p.  201),  that  there  had  been  cases  of  it 
ten  years  before,  but  that  it  had  been 
averted  by  prayer  and  sacrifices. 

Modern  science  tells  us  that,  of  course, 
the  outbreak  was  really  due  to  the  over- 
crowded state  of  Athens,  resulting  from  the 
favourite  policy  of  Pericles,  that  the  coun- 
try people  should  shut  themselves  within  the 
city  walls,  and  leave  their  farms  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy.  Aristophanes  speaks 
of  the  misery  of  the  people  who  had  been 
compelled  to  find  refuge  in  every  hole  and 
corner  for  eight  years.*  A  terrible  Neme- 
sis overtook  the  author  of  so  mistaken  a 
policy  (such,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
it  must  be  called),  for  he  lost  his  son  and 
other  near  and  dear  relations,  and  survived 
it  himself  only  about  a  year.  It  is  curious 
to  find  Thucydides  remarking  (ch.  52) :  '  The 
crowding  of  the  people  out  of  the  country 
into  the  city  aggravated  the  misery;  and 
the  newly-arrived  suffered  most.'  He  says 
*  the  mortality  was  dreadful,'  the  very  tem- 
ples being  filled  with  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  had  been  compelled  to  find  a  lodging 
there,  meaning,  perhaps,  that  tents  or  tem- 
porary residences  had  been  put  up  for  them 
{iffKTfvriro)  in  the  sacred  precincts.  In 
vol.  ii.  (pp.  143-156)  there  is  a  very  inter- 
esting Appendix,  in  which  the  similar  (and, 
indeed,  evidently  borrowed)  account  of 
Lucretius  in  his  sixth  book,  as  well  as  the 
recorded  symptoms  and  pathology  of  the 
plague  and  the  *•  black  death '  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  compared.  '  It  is  impossible,'  says 
the  translator  (p.  147),  *to  identify  the 
plague  of  Athens  with  any  known  disease  of 
other  ages ;'  but  he  adds  that  *  two  of  the 
greatest  pestilences  by  which  the  human 
race  has  been  devastated '  (that  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  540  to  about  590,  described  by 
Gibbon,  and  the  plague  at  Florence,  which 
broke  out  in  1348,  and  is  narrated  in  Boc- 
caccio's Decameron),  throw  much  illustra- 
tion on  the  moral  and  physical  features  of 
the  great  Athenian  plague.  These  two 
accounts  are  given  at  length;  and  a  third, 
equally  horrible  in  its  mortality,  might  have 
been  added  of  the  London  plague  preceding 
the  great  fire  in  1666,  the  publication  of 
Pepys'  Diary  having  of  late  given  great 
accuracy  and  authenticity  to  the  details. 

*  Ar.  Bquit.  793,  exhibited  B.C.  424,  about  six 
years  after  the  plague. 
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Diseases,  it  would  seem,  follow  the  nni- 
yersal  law,  change  of  type,  which  affects  all 
organic  things.  Old  forms  die  out,  and 
new  varieties  come  in,  as  typhoid  and  diph- 
theria seem,  in  some  respects,  altered  forms 
of  older  and  equally  fatal  maladies. 

In  the  case  of  the  Athenian  plague  we 
have  the  inflamed  eyes  which  attend 
measles,  the  'pustules'  of  small-pox,  the 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  common  in  typhoid, 
and  the  usual  symptoms  of  putrid  sore 
throat  But  the  incessant  thirst,  and  the 
desire  of  the  patients  to  throw  themselves 
into  cold  water,  seem  peculiar;  and  the 
convulsions,  and  subsequent  loss  of  the  toes 
and  fingers  in  some  survivors,  are  not  such 
as  attend  the  course  of  zymotic  diseases 
known  to  us.  Possibly  the  assertion,  that 
dogs  and  vultures  either  would  not  touch 
the  bodies,  or  died  after  doing  so,  is  due  to 
an  attempt  to  connect  cause  and  effect ;  for 
we  are  told  '  there  was  a  visible  scarcity  of 
birds  of  prey '  (ii.  50). 

On  the  extraordinary  panic  which  arose 
at  Athens  in  consequence  of  the  '  mutilation 
of  the  Hermse '  (vi.  72),  the  Master  of  Bal- 
liol  has  a  good  note  on  chapter  60  of  that 
book.  He  there  shows  that  the  person 
alluded  to  by  Thucydides  as  having  given 
information  against  some  of  the  citizens, 
was  Andocides  the  orator.  Those  who 
want  to  know  what  these  ugly  stone  posts 
were  like,  have  only  to  look  at  the  row  of 
monsters  set  up  round  the  '  theatre '  at  Ox- 
ford. Few  would  care  very  much,  perhaps, 
if  a  party  of  undergraduates  were  to  knock 
off  some  of  the  noses  with  hammer  and 
chisel.  But  at  Athens  the  act  was  as  bad 
as  it  would  now  be  to  break  into  Christ- 
church  cathedral  and  carryoff  the  plate.  It 
was,  in  fact,  sacrilege.  These  stone  posts 
were  symbols  of  a  mysterious  nature-worship 
connected  with  phallic  rites.  What  really 
alarmed  the  Athenians  was,  some  great 
national  calamity  resulting  from  the  anger 
of  the  gods; — another  plague,  or  some 
crushing  defeat,  such  as  in  fact  did  occur 
soon  after  the  event 

The  Essay  on  '  Inscriptions  of  the  Age  of 
Thucydides '  (vol.  ii.  pp.  ix.-lxxviii.)  is  an 
appropriate,  though  by  no  means  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  work.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  much  that  is  new  in  the 
treatise,  a  good  part  of  the  ground  being 
already  occupied  by  Mr.  Newton  (*  Essays 
on  Art  and  Archeology,'  pp.  05-209),  and 
by  Mr.  Hick's  folio  volume,  '  Ancient  Greek 
Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum,'  pub- 
lished in  1874.  Much  of  the  matter  too,  is 
purely  technical,  being  taken  up  with  ac- 
counts of  tribute,  temple  revenues,  and  ex- 
penditure by  the  State,      Nevertheless,  if 


the  remark  of  Professor  Mahaffy  is  at  aB 
true,  that '  in  England  the^  ITniversitiefl  have 
completely  neglected  this  study,  and  the 
best  English  Hellenists,  with  a  very  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  are  as  helpless  in  the 
face  of  an  old  Greek  inscription  as  if  it 
were  in  a  Semitic  tongue,'  *  some  general  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  accessible  and  in- 
telligible to  ordinary  readers,  is  a  boon  for 
which  many  will  be  thankful.  To  scholan, 
indeed,  especially  to  those  who  have  made 
inscriptions  a  speciality,  the  subject  is  pro* 
foundly  interesting;  and  it  is  as  extensive 
as  it  is  interesting,  if  Mr.  Newton's  state- 
ment f  is  well  founded,  that  in  addition  to 
upwards  of  nine  thousand  in  Boeckh's  '  €o^ 
pus  Inscriptionum  Gr»carum,'  hardly  leas 
than  twenty  thousand  more,  yet  unpublished, 
have  accumulated,  mainly  from  the  con- 
tinued explorations  since  1840.  To  these 
should  be  added — and  this  is  a  field  hitherto 
much  less  explored  than  any  other — ^the 
great  number  of  archaic  names  on  eariy 
Greek  vases,  on  some  hundreds  of  which, 
preserved  in  the  principal  museums  of 
Europe,  we  have  the  actual  writing,  or 
rather,  the  painting,  of  letters  by  the  ori- 
ginal hand  at  least  five  centuries  before  our 
era.  The  earliest  of  these  names  are  nearly 
always  written  from  right  to  left,  as  in  He- 
brew ;  they  are  often  extremely  curious 
and  important  in  illustrating  the  archaic 
alphabet,  the  lost  letters  F  and  Q  being 
pretty  frequently  found,  and  the  H  never 
representing  the  recent  17,  l^ut  always  the 
Roman  H,  the  aspirate.  This  last,  indeed, 
continued  quite  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Archon  Euclides  (ao.  403),  even  in  Attic 
inscriptions.  Thus  ov  is  spelt  HO^  and  oti 
is  spelt  JEfO/JS  in  Attic  inscriptions  as  late 
as  ac.  415,  while  ^  is  represented  by  qt6y 

and  5  by  x^y  ^^^^  ^^-  ^I^*  ^^®  <>  ^  ^^' 
larly  used  both  for  ov  and  for  00,  Dative 
cases,  familiar  to  us  as  ri^ri  and  oix(p,  are 
spelt  rt/i€t  and  otxoi.  Bfence  the  attempt 
made  to  refer  a  Nubian  inscription  (on  the 
statue  at  Abu-Simbel)  to  the  year  b.o,  640, 
and  from  it  to  build  an  argument  on  the 
early  use  of  prose  writing,!  though  this  date 
is  upheld  by  eminent  authorities,  must  be 
regaled  as  extremely  doubtful,  ainoe  the 
letters  17,  ^%  and  x  Mem  to  indicate  a  very 
much  later  period.  Further  inquiry  may 
show  that  the  Psammetichns  of  this  inscrip- 
tion is  not  either  of  the  kings  of  that  name 
in  Herodotus,  but  the  Psammetichus  who 
was  father  of  Inaros,  king  of  Libya  in  460 

• '  Hist.  Or.  Claa.  Lit.'  ii.  p.  9.  The  stale- 
ment,  however,  is  certainly  very  much  ex- 
aggerated. 

f  Essays,  Ac,  p.  96. 

;  Mahaffy,  vol.  IL  p.  8. 
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B.O.  Anyhow,  the  name  was  not  uncommon. 
The  inscription  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
event  mentioned  in  Herod,  ii.  30,  the  pursuit 
of  certain  deserters  from  Elephantine  in 
Upper  Egypt;  but  we  agree  with  Dean 
Blaxesley  that  it  has  been  '  strangely  mis- 
interpreted.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  truth  in  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  remark  (p.  xxiv.),  *It  is  a 
striking  thought  that  we  have  present  to  us 
some  of  the  very  words  and  letters  on  which 
the  eye,  not  only  of  the  ancient  historians, 
but  of  Themistocles  and  Pericles  and  Alci- 
biades  must  have  gazed.'  Thus,  the  epigram 
quoted  by  Thucydides  in  vi.  64,  in  memory 
of  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias,  as  being 
in  his  time  with  difficulty  legible,  was  dis- 
covered near  the  Ilissus  in  1877,  and  is 
'  equally  legible  to  this  day.'  *  The  original 
treaty,  as  given  by  Thucydides  in  v.  47,  as 
made  by  the  Athenians  with  the  Argives, 
Mantineans,  and  Eleans,  has  also  been  dis- 
covered; but  it  differs  from  his  text  in 
thirty-one  places,  all,  however,  in  trifling 
matters  Which  do  not  materiallv  affect  the 
8ense.f 

At  Athens,  and  perhaps  in  most  of  the 
principal  Ionian  cities,  as  pen-and-ink  wri- 
ting fbibliography)  was  probably  unknown, 
or  at  least,  hardly  ever  used,  till  about  430,  | 
the  stone  pillars  containing  inscriptions  must 
have  been  extremely  numerous — *  as  numer- 
ous,' says  the  Master,  'as  the  grave-stones 
in  a  modem  churchyard,  and  with  as  little 
sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  posterity '  (p.  xxv.). 
Thus,  in  fortifying  Athens,  many  pillars 
from  tombs  {atTJXai)  were  built  into  the 
city  walls  (Thuc.  i.  73),  and  by  a  coincidence 
not  a  little  remarkable,  as  possibly  showing 
the  influence  of  later  rhapsodists  in  arrang- 
ing the  Homeric  texts,  we  have  the  same 
mention  of  (Tt^Xat  used  in  the  foundations 
of  the  Achffian  rampart  (II.  xii.  259). 

The  truth  is,  and  the  remark  is  one  of 
interest,  that  the  age  of  public  inscriptions, 
like  the  ages  of  the  highest  art,  passed  away, 
by  a  law  which  affects  all  works  of  genius,  as 

♦Newton,  'Essays,*  p.  192,  where  he  adds, 
'  This  dedication  must  have  been  made  before 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  b.c.  510.'  Some  will 
think  it  not  improbable  that  these  old  inscrip- 
tions were  occasionally  re-cut  and  replaced  in 
somewhat  later  times.  For  the  writing  of  b.c. 
610  would  have  been  hardly  intelligible  to  read- 
ers a  hundred  years  later. 

f  Mahaffy,  '  Hist.  Greek  Class.  Lit.'  ii.  p.  121. 

J  This  opinion  is  not  rashly  hazarded,  though 
it  will  surprise  many.  But  the  word  fivfiXiovy 
meaning  a  strip  of  the  papyrus  plant,  is  evidently 
of  late  use  in  our  sense  of  '  book.'  All  the  ear- 
lier writing  was  done  much  as  school  children 
now  write  on  slates,  viz.,  on  deXrot  and  TCiva- 
xB^y  tablets  of  waxed  wood  with  raised  mar- 
gins. 


soon  as  writing  materials  became  common. 
Records,  like  early  legends,  were  no  longer 
painted  or  sculptured,  and  fixed  to  one  spot, 
but  were  circulated  as  literary  compositions^ 
and  gradually  became  contained  in  books. 
Then  also  public  recitations  gave  way  to  the 
use  of  libraries.  It  is  thus  that  with  in- 
creased facilities  for  printing  and  engraving, 
stained  glass,  fresco-painting,  MS.  illumina- 
tion, Gothic  architecture,  even  the  great  cre- 
ations of  the  early  Italian  painters,  vanished. 
Nor  can  any  one  of  these  be  restored  to 
their  original  vitality.  We  can  only  copy, 
we  can  no  longer  create^  as  a  Phidias  did,  or 
a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  a  Raffaelle.  The 
attempt  to  bring  back  any  of  these  arts  to 
their  ancient  energy  is  as  contrary  to  a  natu« 
ral  law  as  to  grow  a  blue  rose  or  a  blue 
dahlia. 

A  large  part  of  the  Essay  is  taken  up  with 
the  calculations  of  tribute,  a  subject  much 
too  technical  to  be  of  general  interest  to  our 
readers.  Like  the  Roman  system  of  nume- 
ration, the  Attics  used  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  as  ^  sesterces '  were  the  Roman^ 
and  francs  have  long  been  the  French,  so 
'drachmas'  were  the  Attic  standard,  unless 
another  sum  is  expressly  named.  Thus  I- 
was  the  symbol  for  one  drachma  (nearly  a 
franc) ;  but  if  T  or  2  is  added,  '  talents,'  or 
'  staters '  are  meant  An  obol  (about  three 
halfpence,  a  sestertius  being  twopence)  was 
noted  by  I,  and  a  half-obol  by  C.  Thus 
h  hIC  means  'two  drachmas  and  one  and  a 
half  obols.' 

This  seems  clumsy  enough ;  but  the  long 
rows  of  letters  were  still  more  awkward.. 
The  number  1000  was  expressed  by  X, 
Xi^ioiy  as  the  Roman  M  was  mille ;  10(> 
was  H  (the  aspirate  of  ixatov^  Lat  C  for 
centum) ;  10  was  J  (dixa^  Lat  X) ;  5  was. 
n  (for  nivrey  Lat  V,  which  becomes  X 
by  one  Y  being  inverted  upon  the  other)» 
The  number  50  was  represented  by  a  i7  in- 
cluding a  smaller  J,  meaning  5  X  10,  and 
500  by  a  i7  including  an  H^  meaning  5  X 
100.  Two  or  three  talents  are  expressed 
by  T  two  or  three  times  repeated.  The  T 
inserted  in,  or  added  at  the  bottom  of,  any 
letter,  indicates  that  not  drachmas,  but  talents 
are  meant  We  need  not  go  more  into  de- 
tail; as  the  Romans  used  MGCCX,  so  the 
Attics  employed  XHHHjdy  but,  of  course, 
in  both  systems  many  minor  modifications 
occur,  often  of  great  intricacy. 

The  curious  inventories  of  the  treasures 
in  the  Parthenon,  continuing  through  nearly 
the  thirty  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
remind  us  somewhat  of  the  inventories  made 
of  the  treasures  in  the  religious  houses  un- 
der our  Henry  Y III.  A  list  of  the  articles  of 
plate,  with  their  values  annexed,  is  given  in 
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p.  liL  of  the  Essay,  nearly  all  those  speci- 
fied being  silver  bowls  or  vessels. 

The  difficulties  in  interpreting  both  Greek 
and  Roman  inscriptions  are  often  extremely 
great  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning 
shows '  that  we  must  not  indulge  in  sanguine 
or  exaggerated  language,  but  must  confine 
ourselves  to  general  results.  And  general 
results,  when  they  relate  to  the  history  of 
the  past,  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Though  we  cannot  rewrite  the  history  of 
Greece  out  of  her  stones,  is  it  a  small  thing 
to  know  that  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  confirm  and  illustrate  the  great 
literary  works  of  the  same  age '  (p.  IxxviiL)  ? 
Perhaps  we  should  say,  in  this  very  utilita- 
rian age,  that  the  careful  observation  and 
reasoning  necessarily  brought  to  bear  on  the 
study  of  Greek  inscriptions  are  of  more  solid 
use,  as  a  branch  of  mental  discipline,  than 
all  the  actual  results  that  have  accrued  from 
them,  though  these,  of  course,  are  by  no 
means  insignificant 

An  important  feature  in  the  present  work 
is  the  body  of  notes — of  very  moderate 
length — contained  in  vol.  ii.  Any  full  dis- 
cussion of  these  would,  of  course,  involve 
minute  critical  matters  nnsuited  to  our  pages ; 
yet  a  few  points  must  be  noticed,  where  dif- 
nculties  felt  by  every  preceding  commentator 
are  attempted  to  be  removed. 

On  the  obscure  but  important  passage  in 
i.  2,  there  is  a  long  note  in  pp.  3-5.  The 
late  Mr.  Sbilleto,  from  whose  edition  of 
Thucydides  so  much  was  expected  but  so 
little  was  gained,  remarks  on  it :  *  I  reserve 
the  consideration  of  this  passage  to  an  ex- 
cursus at  the  end  of  the  first  book ; '  but  no 
such  excursus  was  ever  siven.  What  we 
have  to  suggest  is,  that  the  reading  ta  aXXa 

(not  €$  ra  aXka)  alone  gives  a  simple  and 
logical  meaning.  This  little  proposition,  i^y 
which  was  added  by  those  who  thought  the 
meaning  was  *  the  migrations  to  the  other 
parts,'  has  thrown  the  entire  passage  com- 
pletely out  of  joint  Thucydides  says,  that 
while  other  parts  of  Hellas,  which  had  a 
richer  soil,  were  more  liable  to  changes  of 
inhabitants  from  internal  contention  and  in- 
vasion from  without,  Attica,  from  its  poorer 
soil,  had  remained  undisturbed  from  the 
first  Then  he  adds:  *The  following  fact 
is  a  further  confirmation  of  my  assertion 
that  it  was  because  of  these  frequent  changes 
that  the  other  parts  of  Hellas  did  not  im- 
prove in  the  same  way  as  Attica  did  ;  when 
any  occupants  of  other  lands  were  driven 
out  by  war  or  sedition,  they  always  came  to 
Attica,  as  to  a  place  not  liable  to  the  like 
disturbances;  and  these  settlers,  many  of 
whom  had  wealth  and  influence,  by  becom- 


ing citizens  .of  Attica,  added  greatly  to  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  state.' 

The  argument  is, '  another  proof  that  the 
poorer  Attica  thrived  when  the  richer  states 
of  Hellas  declined  in  prosperity,  is  fonnd 
in  the  fact,  that  its  poverty  was  its  security, 
and  its  security  was  indirectly  the  cause  of 
its  steady  rise.'  The  Master  gives  us  a 
choice  out  of  many  interpretations,  and  he 
says,  at  the  end,  that,  after  all,  '  the  uncer- 
tainty of  meaning  is  not  greater  than  in 
many  other  passages ' — a  conclusion  hardly 
satisfactory  to  scholars,  however  true  it  may 
be. 

Another  example  of  '  glorious  confusion ' 
is  i.  25.  4,  where  the  little  word  yap  should 
be  omitted  after  ovre.  The  Corinthians 
disliked  the  Corcyreans,  because  the  latter 
had  been  used  to  slight  them,  'both  by 
withholding  the  customary  honours  due  to 
the  representatives  of  a  mother-city  at  pub- 
lic festivals,  and  by  not  commencing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  with  a  Corinthi- 
an,' t.«.,  by  asking  him  to  officiate.  This 
seems  to  us  the  simplest  way  of  explaining 
the  dative,  viz.,  by  regarding  the  agent  as 
the  instrument  or  means  of  the  performance. 
Here  again  the  notes  give  a  choice  of  three 
modes  of  interpretation.  The  next  sentence 
but  one  is  equally  difficult,  and  is  thus 
translated:  'They  would  often  boast  that 
on  the  sea  they  were  very  far  superior  to 
them,  and  would  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  naval  renown  of  the  Phsacians,  who 
were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land^ 
(vol.  L  p.  17).  Here  a  likely  reading  is 
t(p  noKv  Trpoix^iVy  '  elated  at  their  great 
superiority  in  their  navy,'  and  the  Hat  next 
following  seems  not  so  much  to  mean,  '  and 
also  because  the  Phseacians,  famed  for  their 
ships,  had  lived  in  Corcyra  long  before,'  as, 
'  if  only  from  the  fact  that,'  &c.  This  seems 
better  than  to  say, '  they  were  proud  of  their 
navy,  and  they  were  also  proud  that  a  naval 
people  had  lived  there  before.'  The  con- 
struction of  the  words  ravriK(p  de  xal 
TtoXv  npoix^iy  iffTiv  ore  inaipofAsroi 
is  extremely  obscure.  Mr.  Shilleto  thinks 
the  sense  may  be,  that  sometimes  they  '  put 
themselves  up  to  saying  that  they  were 
superior  in  naval  matters.'  Just  above,  we 
should  prefer  to  supply  from  the  context, 
Xprj^iatGov  dvvafiei  ovrei  (jcXoxxyioi)^ 
the  note  suggesting  that  XP^M^^^'^ 
dvva^ei  is  improperly  used  for  X9V}^^^^ 
dvvaroly  which  seems  to  us  almost  im- 
possible. 

A  passage  in  i.  33  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood  by  roost  of  the  editors;  and 
Dr.  Arnold,  though  right  in  his  note,  is 
wrong  in  his  text     The  true  reading,  with- 
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out  doubt,  is  not  xarad-qadey  but 
xaradrfaeadey  *you  will  lay  up  a  store 
of  gratitude  for  yourselves.'  The  formula, 
CO?  av  piaXiffta^  merely  means  quam 
maxime ;  literally,  'as  you  would  mostly 
(lay  up  a  store).'  The  subjunctive  was  in- 
troduced by  those  who  thought  oo?  was  a 
particle  of  purpose, '  in  order  that  you  may,' 
d^c.  Professor  Jowett's  note  gives,  as  usual, 
alternative  explanations.  The  remark  is 
needless,  and  hardly  accurate,  'we  might 
have  expected  indeed  co?  ^aXtar^  dvy 
rather  than  d?  av  pidXiffta,^  The  latter 
is  the  correct  formula,  and  many  examples 
of  it  are  given  in  a  note  of  the  present 
writer's.* 

The  note  on  i.  68,  *  STtpaffffov  is  super- 
fluous '  (following  the  view  of  Arnold  and 
Poppo,  a  very  improbable  one),  seems  hasti- 
ly written.  The  antithesis,  Ttefju/^ttvre?  piiv 
— eXOovre?  de  is  perfectly  right  Place  a 
colon  after  f}y  dirfy  and  read  ineidrf  diy 
the  apodosia  to  wnich  is  totb  drj  ctipiff- 
ravrau  The  loss  of  dhy  which  is  quite 
necessary,  has  thrown  the  whole  passage  into 
utter  confusion. 

Another  passage,  at  which  all  the  commen- 
tators, with  Mr.  Grote,  have  stumbled,  and 
on  which  the  master  gives  a  long  note  in  vol. 
ii.  pp.  187-9,  is  in  Book  ii.  ch.  90.  The 
Peloponnesians,  we  are  told,  in  the  engage- 
ment with  Phormion's  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  wishing  to  entice  the  enemy  from 
the  western  strait  further  into  the  bay, 
'began  to  sail  to  their  own  territory  (eWJ 
rrfv  iavrdoY  yf}y)y  in  the  inward  direction 
towards  the  bay.'  These  words  have  been 
much  discussed ;  some  propose  to  read  rrjy 
exeivaiv  for  trjv  iavrdovy  others  inl 
rrfv  avrdoVy  i.e.,  to  the  Athenian  land, 
and  as  if  to  attack  it ;  and  the  Master  of 
Balliol  thinks  the  geographical  difficulty  is 
best  solved  by  reading  Ttapa  for  CTtly  with 
four  of  the  MSS.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
€7rl  rov  KoXnov  here  means,  'towards 
the  Crissean  bay  on  the  north  shore,'  which, 
lying  between  two  Doric  settlements,  Phocis 
and  the  Locri,  may  well  be  termed  '  their 
own  land,'  viz.,  friendly  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian side.  The  matter  may  be  said  to  be 
set  at  rest  by  ii.  9,  where  these  very  Pho- 
cians  and  Locrians  are  enumerated  among 
the  Peloponnesian  or  Laced asmonian  allies. 
Moreover,  it  was  in  this  very  gulf,  eV 
KoXnov  rov  Kpiffaiov,  that  the  Lacedss- 
monians  took  refage  after  their  defeat  (ii. 
92). 

in  iii.  18,  4,  a  very  sligh^  change,  iyxa- 
rcpKodo^rjro — the  pluperfect  instead  of 
the  perfect,  of  which  we  are  told  (p.  16)  'no 
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satisfactory  explanation  has  been  suggested ' 
— restores  the  required  meaning.  The  Athe- 
nians invested  Mytilene  with  a  single  wall 
the  more  easily,' because  a  line  of  forts  had 
before  been  erected  on  the  positions  of  strength, 
so  that  these  had  only  to  be  occupied  by  the 
besieging  force. 

A  much  more  serious  difficulty  occurs  in 
iii.  81.  In  a  long  note  of  two  pages  we  have 
a  choice  given  us  of  four  different  explana- 
tions, not  one  of  which  is  really  satisfactory. 
The  reading  of  the  text  has  been  confused 
by  the  addition  of  rjvy  first  to  vcpeXcoaiy 
and  next  to  etpop/icoffiVy  itself  a  false  read- 
ing for  €(poppiov<Tiv.  With  the  change  of 
the  dative  plural  into  a  subjunctive,  fftplfftf  a 
dative  directly  depending  on  it,ha8  been  trans- 
posed to  stand  before  yiyvrftaiy  and  the 
whole  passage  has  thus  become  unintelligible. 
We  must  read  xai  a/ia  etpop/iovffi 
(Ttptffiv  avroi?  (obsideniibus  se  Atkeniensi- 
bus)  dajtavT}  yiyytftai.  With  the  slight 
corrections  here  proposed,  the  meaning  is 
perfectly  logical  and  simph 


Alcidas,  the  Spartan  general,  was  advised 
to  seize  some  city  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
^gean,  in  order  that  he  might  cause  Ionia  to 
revolt  from  Athens,  and  withdraw  from  them 
this  important  source  of  revenue ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  they,  the  Athenians,  might  be 
put  to  great  expense  (1.0. ,  beside  their  loss  of 
revenue)  in  having  to  keep  a  fleet  there  to 
watch  their  (the  Lacednmonian)  operations. 

There  is  no  force  in  the  objection  (p.  176) 
that  vq)BXoo(yi  is  'too  weak  to  express  the 
purpose  indicated  by  o;ra7^.'  The  version 
given  (vol.  i.  p.  186),  'although  they  them- 
selves' (i.e.,  the  Spartans)  '  would  incur  ex- 
pense, lor  the  Athenians  would  blockade 
them,  the  attempt  was  worth  making,'  gives, 
in  our  opinion,  a  wrong  meaning  to  a  sub- 
junctive with  ffv. 

Another  note,  with  the  triple  alternative 
which  the  Master,  in  his  dislike  of  dogmatism, 
is  so  fond  of  giving,  is  on  [the  difficult  pas- 
sage in  iii.  44,  2.  Here  we  think  the  read- 
ing, ffv  re  xal  exovri?  ri  Svyyvcipit^S 
eievy  '  if  perchance  there  be  some  excuse  for 
them  '  (vol.  i.  p.  197),  is  quite  indefensible. 
Read,  with  one  of  the  best  existing  MSS.  of 
Thucydides  (the  Clarendon,  at  Cambridge), 
ixovra^y  depending  on  anoq/rfvoOy  in 
place  of  BXOvrt%y  and  iavj  *  to  let  them 
alone,'  for  f/ev.  '  If  I  can  show  them  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  I  do  not  advise  you  to  put 
them  to  death,  unless  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  state;  if  I  can  show  them  to  deserve 
some  consideration,  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
leave  them  unmolested,  unless  it  shidl  suit 
the  present  policy.'  The  argument  is,  that 
expediency  is  to  take  precedence  of  strict 
justice  in  sparing  or  condemning  the  revolted 
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Mityleneans.  This  correction,  ear  for  elevy 
is  rendered  nearly  certain  by  its  very  similar 
ase  ih  chap.  48,  where  the  advice  of  the 
same  speaker  is,  to  bring  only  the  prisoners 
to  trial,  and  to  let  the  rest  remain  unmolested 
in  their  city — tovi  d  aXXov?  ear  oixeiv. 

In  vi.  1,  the  reading  to  pit)  f/7tEipo^ 
ovffa  (describing  Sicily  as  only  a  little  dis- 
tant from  the  mainland),  Professor  Jowett 
calls  'not  in  itself  indefensible'  (vol.  ii.  p. 
342).  But  TO  fxtf  T}7teipovadaiy  *  from 
becoming  part  of  the  continent, '  is  an  almost 
certain  correction  of  the  late  Mr.  Shilleto's, 
from  the  use  of  rjnelpGovTai  in  ii.  102,  4. 

In  vi.  18.  2,  it  seems  to  us  vain  to  defend 
fxtj  on 00^  67tei(Ji  TrpoxaTaXajd/Savet^ 
'  mankind  do  not  wait  for  an  attack,  but  an- 
ticipate it,'  on  the  ground  that '  the  negative 
gains  force  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  posi- 
tion '  (p.  352).  A  similar  corruption  to  jxi} 
O7C0J?  for  OTto)?  fXTJ  occurs  in  chap.  60.  3 
of  the  same  book,  where  ei  xal  piTf 
6i6paKBv^  *'  even  iip  he  has  not  done  it, ' 
must  be  read  for  ei  ^rj  xal  dedpaxev. 

We  should  offer  some  apology  to  our 
readers  for  going  into  these  dry  critical  de- 
tails. Perhaps  the  undoubted  interest  at- 
tending so  elaborate  and  so  learned  a  work 
as  the  present,  and  the  acknowledged  impor- 
tance of  Thucydides  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  generally  read  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology. 


F.  A.  PALSY. 


Art.  VL — Comparative  Church  Politics, 

Were  it  possible  to  raise  Church  Politics 
into  the  dignity  of  a  Comparative  Science,  it 
might  help  to  let  a  little  wholesome  and  heal- 
ing light  m  upon  certain  very  old  and  very 
bitter  controversies.  False  issues  are  easily 
raised,  bat  not  easily  laid ;  and  no  issues  are 
80  false,  because  so  incapable  of  either  rea- 
soning or  being  reasoned  with,  as  those  raised 
by  personal  passion  or  prejudice  in  politics, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  The  amount 
of  relevant  to  irrelevant  argument  is  at  any 
time  distressingly  small,  but  it  most  probably 
reaches  its  minimum  in  the  sphere  of  eccle- 
siastical debate.  The  term  schism  differs  in 
meaning  with  the  standpoint  of  the  person 
who  nses  it,  though,  curiously,  it  is  most 
used  by  the  persons  who  do  most  to  create 
it,  the  men  who  identify  their  own  factitious 
and  narrow  ecclepiasticism  with  the  religion 
and  Church  of  Christ  Intolerance  is  the 
child  not  of  zeal  for  the  truth,  but  of  passion 
for  a  system ;  enthusiasm  is  the  inspiration 
of  the  spirit,  but  fanaticism  the  worship  of 


the  letter.  And  it  is  the  fanatic  that  perse- 
cutes, not  the  enthusiast  Love  of  truth  is 
too  nearly  akin  to  love  of  man  to  be  other 
than  generous  and  humane,  but  the  passion 
for  organized  unity  in  religion  is  too  closely 
related  to  the  lower  ambitions  and  affections 
to  be  gentle  to  sensitive  consciences  or  re- 
spectful to  spirits  God  has  set  free. 

The  questions  connected  with  church  poli- 
tics are  too  vital  to  be  handled  as  personal, 
or  left  entirely  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
parliamentary  or  political  debate.  There  are 
principles  that  lie  below  all  policies ;  and  in 
days  BO  critical  as  ours,  all  institutions,  es- 
pecially those  that  claim  to  be  religions, 
must  live  not  by  reason  of  expediency  or 
prescription,  but  by  virtue  of  intrinsic  jus- 
tice and  right,  if  they  are  to  live  to  any  pur- 
pose, or  indeed  to  be  allowed  to  live  at  all 
Hence  it  is  needful  that  our  ecclesiastical 
politics  be  judged  not  simply  as  questions  of 
the  hour,  but,  as  it  were,  of  eternity,  or, 
otherwise  expressed,  in  their  relation  to  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  Now,  comparative 
historical  criticism  furnishes  us  with  the  one 
standpoint  from  which  they  can  be  so  judged. 
This  criticism  studies  the  various  church  sys- 
tems, asks  how  they  stand  related  to  Uie 
original  Christian  ideal  of  polity,  how  U^^y 
came  to  be,  through  what  processes,  under 
what  conditions,  from  what  elements,  how 
they  have  acted  on  the  religion,  and  how 
they  have  affected  or  modified  its  action  on 
man.  Out  of  the  immense  field  here  indi- 
cated we  wish  to  select  for  discussion  two  or 
three  points  that  stand  in  more  or  less  vital 
relation  to  certain  questions  now  more  can- 
vassed than  comprehended. 

The  first  duty  of  Comparative  Criticism  is 
to  bring  the  developed  and  living  organisms 
face  to  face  with  the  primitive  germ.  Cer- 
tain of  these  organisms  are  so  immense  and 
highly  articulated,  that  they  seem  related  to 
the  germ  only  by  way  of  contrast  formed  by 
centuries  of  aggregation  rather  than  by  any 
process  of  growth.  Church  politics  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes — the  Monarchi- 
cal and  the  Republican,  each  being  capable 
of  further  subdivision.  The  Monarchical  is 
either  absolute = papal,  or  limited = episco- 
pal ;  the  former  is  simply  an  autocracy,  or 
organized  and  absolute  patriarchate,  while 
the  latter  is  thoroughly  constitutional,  or 
sovereignty  qualified  oy  law.  The  Repabli- 
can  is  either  oligarchical = Presbyterian,  or 
democratic = Congregational.  The  former  is 
governed  by  and  through  its  elect  the  men 
who  as  ministers  or  elders  are  its  ruling 
spiritual  aristocracy,  but  the  latter  is  more 
jealous  of  delegated  power,  loving  to  act 
in  a  body  and  as  a  whole,  that  all  may,  by 
exercising  high  functions,  learn  high  things^ 
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Of  these  the  most  highly  developed  and 
finely  articulated,  from  a  political  point  of 
vieWy  is  the  Papal  system,  and  so  it  may  he 
used  as  the  most  convenient  standard  of 
comparison  or  contrast  with  the  primitive 
polity  and  political  ideal. 

Hardly  anything,  indeed,  could  he  less 
like  the  Christianity  of  Christ  than  Catholi- 
cism. It  is  constituted  and  administered  by 
a  priesthood,  devoted  to  ritual,  jealous  of 
its  prerogatives,  made  by  an  enforced  celi- 
bacy to  feel,  as  it  were,  homeless,  with  all  their 
home  affections  absorbed  by  the  Church ;  so 
graded,  drilled,  and  organized  that  they 
form,  as  Adam  Smith  said,  '  a  sort  of  spiri- 
tual army,  dispersed  in  different  quarters,  in- 
deed, but  of  which  all  the  movements  can 
be  directed  by  one  head,  and  conducted 
upon  one  uniform  plan.'  *  But  of  all  this 
there  is  in  the  New  Testament  absolutely 
no  trace.  Jesus  Himself  was  no  priest,  was 
without  priestly  ancestry  or  associates,  adopt- 
ed no  sacerdotal  custom,  chose  no  sacerdo- 
tal person,  had  no  relations,  save  those  of 
antagonism,  to  the  priesthood,  and  the  one 
thing  it  gave  Him  was  the  honour  of  its 
hate  and  the  glorious  infamy  of  the  Cross. 
No  one  of  His  apostles  was  a  priest,  or  ex- 
ercised a  single  priestly  function,  or  uttered 
a  word  that  hinted  at  actual  or  possible 
priestly  claims.  The  terms  they  used  to  de- 
note the  offices  they  held  or  instituted  ex- 
press or  imply  no  single  sacerdotal  element 
or  idea.  The  men  who  are  charged  to 
represent  and  administer  the  new  faith  are 
named  prophets,  or  apostles,  or  evangelists, 
or  pastors,  or  teachers,  or  overseers,  or 
elders,  or  ministers,  or  deacons,  but  never 
priests.  In  this  respect  the  religion  of 
Christ  was  an  absolutely  new  thing;  it  stood 
alone  among  the  religions  of  the  world. 
The  notion  of  a  spiritual  worship — a  pure 
moral  obedience,  a  service  of  God  by  clean 
hands  and  pure  hearts,  a  religion  without 
priests,  or  temple,  or  sacrifices,  or  appointed 
seasons,  but  with  the  truths  these  symbolize 
realized  in  the  spirit  and  expressed  in  the 
conduct— had  been  conceived  by  the  He- 
brew prophets.  But  in  them  it  existed  as 
an  idea,  by  Christ  it  was  transformed  into  a 
reality.  He  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, translated  what  they  prefigured  and 
predicted  into  fact,  instituted  a  worship  that 
abolished  the  temple  and  all  its  childish 
symbolism,  and  taught  man  to  adore  God  by 
obeying  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And 
so  on  the  religion  of  Christ  no  shadow  of 
sacerdotalism  rests ;  its  face  is  radiant  with 
pure  and  noble  spirituality.  By  what  is 
simply  the  most  remarkable   and   perfect 

*  '  Wealth  of  Nations,*  bk.  v.  cap.  i. 


revolution  in  history,  because  the  most  com- 
pletely worked  by  the  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  new  religion  issued  in 
spotless  spirituality  from  the  bosom  of  what 
was  then  the  most  elaborate  and  selfish 
sacerdotalism  in  the  world.  One  book  in- 
deed in  the  New  Testament  attributes  priest- 
hood to  Christ,  but  it  does  so  with  the  most 
significant  limitations.  His  priestly  life  is 
heavenly,  not^  earthly,  the  exercise  of  His 
sacerdotal  functions  beginning  only  within 
the  veil ;  and  He  is  the  one  priest.  He  stands 
alone  in  His  office  and  work.  He  is  'ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchizedek,'  not 
only  priest  and  king  in  one^-ethical  in  both 
relations,  creating  by  the  one  peace,  work- 
ing through  the  other  righteousness — ^but 
the  only  priest,  constituting  the  order  in 
which  He  stands,  without  another  either  be- 
neath Him  or  by  His  side.  The  religion  of 
Christ  is,  therefore,  in  the  most  absolute 
sense,  a  priestless  religion,  the  royal  priest- 
hood that  is  ascribed  to  the  collective  society 
or  universal  Christian  man  *  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  repeal  of  the  official  and  exclu- 
sive sacerdotalism  that  had  signified  the 
slavery  of  man  and  the  decadence  of  reli- 
gion. 

But  the  distinctive  political  as  well  as 
sacerdotal  elements  of  Catholicism  do  not 
exist  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  The  primitive  Church  is  no  unity 
in  the  Roman  sense,  and  it  knows  no  pri- 
macy. Its  societies  are  not  organized  into  a 
single  body  politic,  or  subordinated  to  a 
single  head.  There  are  the  most  marked  di- 
versities in  custom  and  practice,  the  most 
remarkable  differences  in  policy  and  method. 
The  Jews  and  Greeks  do  not  readily  coalesce ; 
the  former  stand  on  immemorial  privileges 
and  rites,  the  latter  on  their  newly  won 
liberty.  Paul  and  the  "pillar  apostles*' 
have  different  provinces ;  he  will  not  allow 
them  to  invade  nis  freedom,  nor  will  they 
enforce  his  liberty  in  the  Churches  of  Judea. 
But  while  no  system  could  be  less  uniform, 
none-  could  be  more  fraternal.  Paul  writes 
to  many  Churches,  and  many  Churches  con- 
fess him  their  founder  and  teacher ;  but  his 
letters  are  expository  or  expostulatory,  hor- 
tatory or  biographical,  and  as  far  as  possible 
from  speaking  with  legal  or  political  autho- 
rity. No  man  ever  had  a  doctrinal  system  so 
carefully  articulated,  or  laboured  more  to 
make  it  intelligible  and  credible  to  the  socie- 
ties he  formed;  yet  no  man  ever  so  carefully 
avoided  building  the  societies  he  erected  at 
Galatia  and  Rome,  Ephesus  and  Colosse, 
Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  Corinth  and 
Athens,  into  a  political  corporation.     His 

♦  1  Peter  it.  9;  Rev.  i.  6;  v.  10;  xx.  6. 
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unity  of  the  faith  did  not  mean  organized 
uniformity.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
other  apostolic  writers.  The  only  New  Tes- 
tament hook  that  seems  to  dream  of  the 
Church  as  a  visihle  and  localized  state  is  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  city  of  God  is  to  it  not 
Rome,  but  Jerusalem.  Rome,  indeed,  is  the 
unholy  city,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  apostolic 
martyrdoms,  not  of  apostolic  rale.* 

Into  the  question  as  to  the  constitution 
and  offices  of  the  Apostolic  Church  it  is  im- 
possible here  to  enter;  happily,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  it  is  now  unnecessary.  The 
positions  our  Congregational  fathers  so 
stoutly  affirmed  are  now  coming  to  be 
accepted  commonplaces.  English  scholar- 
ship, broadened  and  illumined  by  German, 
is  becoming  too  critical  in  spirit  and  histori- 
cal in  method  to  spare  the  old  high  Angli- 
can doctrines.!     The  Divine  right  of  Epis- 

♦  Rev.  xvii.  6,  6. 

f  Mr.  Hatch's  '  Bampton  Lecture '  is  an  aus- 
picious sign  of  the  times.  It  is  a  very  happy 
and,  on  the  whole,  fairly  successful  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  deeply  interesting  problem.  We 
cannot  but  admire  its  fine  analytical  qualities, 
its  delicate  appreciation  of  the  various  forces  at 
work,  and  the  true  sense  for  history  and  histori- 
cal movement  that  pervades  it.  The  book  is 
a  healthy  one,  and  will  help  to  set  the  questions 
it  discusses  in  a  fresh  light  before  the  Anglican 
as  distinguished  from  the  English  student.  But 
we  must  regret  some  very  serious  omissions  in 
Mr.  Hatch's  lectures,  especiallv  his  very  brief 
allusion  to  the  vital  matter  oi  the  sacerdotal 
order  and  system  that  so  soon  grew  up  in  the 
early  Church,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  critical 
and  literary  discussions.  But  even  more  signi- 
ficant of  the  change  in  English  scholarship  was 
Dr.  Liffhtfoot's  Essay  on  'The  Christian  Minis- 
try.* It  is  as  honourable  to  his  candour  as  to 
his  scholarship,  especially  as  regards  his  discus- 
sions as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Apostolic  and 
Bub- Apostolic  Church.  His  later  discussions  as 
to  the  rise  and  c^'owth  of  the  episcopate,  though 
marked  by  a  laborious  attempt  to  be  impartial 
and  moderate,  are  often  weakened  by  strained 
interpretations.  He  frequently  puts  modem 
ideas  into  ancient  terms,  uses  conjecture  for 
evidence,  and  cunningly  draws  from  a  late  docu- 
ment the  testimonies  he  needs.  When,  e,g,^ 
he  describes  (p.  107)  St.  James  as  the  earliest 
bishop,  he  goes  not  "only  beyond,  but  against 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
And  when  he  says  (p.  268),  '  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  all  parties  concur 
in  representing  him  as  a  bishop  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,'  he  does  not  quite  correctly  rej)- 
resent  the  historical  significance  of  his  authori- 
ties. These  are  Hegesippus,  as  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius,  and  the  Clementines.  The  latter  are  not 
simply  'gross  exaggerations,' but  fictions,  written 
with  a  doctrinal  purpose  which  could  be  fulfilled 
only  through  an  episcopate  and  by  magnifying 
James;  the  former  quite  evidently  echoes  in  his 
fragments  the  Ebionotic  tradition.  And  there 
are  certain  peculiarities  of  the  tradition  Dr. 
Idghtfoot  either  overlooks  or  docs    not  suffl- 


copacy  is  dead ;  it  died  of  the  light  created 
by  historical  criticism.  It  is  open  to  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  modem  biahop 
has  no  place  in  the  New  Testaments  The 
same  office  was  variously  designated, 
according  as  it  was  viewed  in  one  or  another 
aspect,*  bishops  and  presbyters  were  iden- 
ticalyf  and  one  church  might  have  many 
bishops  or  presbyters,  just  as  it  might  have 
many  deacons.  \  Each  church  was  a  bro- 
therhood ;  supremacy  over  it  was  conceded 
to  no  man.  Governmenti  indeed,  existed, 
order  was  enforced,  but  the  men  who  ruled 
were  the  men  who  served,  and  the  Church 
was  in  all  matters  of  judgment  and  disci- 
pline the  ultimate  authority.§  The  Apostolic 
is  the  simplest  and  least  organized  of  socie- 
ties; where  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  la 
largely  loved  and  its  gifts  highly  esteemed, 
where  official  clergy  are  unknown  and.  the 
man  who  can  teach  is  free  to  speak,  and  the 
man  most  honoured  is  the  man  who  most 
loi^es.  There  is  no  primate  in  any  Church ; 
even  the  Apostles  do  not  claim  an  adminis- 
trative and  executive  authority  above  and 
apart  from  the  churches.)  The  liberty  they 
enjoy  in  Christ  is  inalienable,  and  to  be 
Christ's  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  brother- 
hood too  real  and  too  spontaneous  to  accept 
the  bondage  of  a  vain  officialism. 

The  primacy  which  thns  in  the  apostolic 
age  belonged  to  no  man,  or  city,  or  chorcfa, 
is  even  more  completely  absent  from  the 
mind  and  speech  of  Christ.  His  most  fa- 
miliar idea  is  the  kingdom.  His  least  familiar 
the  Church.  The  society  He  institutes  is  a 
kingdom ;  called  '  of  heaven,'  in  opposition 
to  the  empires  of  earth,  the  secular  monar- 
chies that  lived  by  violence  and  grew  by 
conouest;  called  'of  God,'  in  opposition  to 
the  Kingdom  of  darkness  or  the  devil,  the 
reign  of  evil  in  and  over  man.  But  though 
He  institutes,  He  does    not  organize  His 


ciently  emphasize.  It  emlKKlies  elements  and 
stories  most  certainly  mythical.  Then  the 
position  of  James  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
differs  radically  from  the  traditional  and  cus- 
tomary episcopal  one.  He  holds  it  not  as  an 
apostle  or  a  successor  of  tlie  apostles,  but  as  a 
kinsman  of  the  Lord,  and  bis  successor  is  ap- 
pointed on  the  same  grounds.  His  case  sup- 
glies  no  parallel  to  the  historical  episcopate,  and 
is  office,  if  office  it  can  be  called,  can  in  no 
respect  be  traced  back  to  any  institutive  act 
either  of  Christ  or  His  apostles. 

*  itpotdrdMerot,  1  Thess.  v.  12;  Rom.  xiL 
8;  irped/ii^Tepoty  Acts  xi.  80;  xiv.  28;  xv.  8 
ff.,  Ac. ;  kni^xonoti  PhiL  L  1;  ^otuim,  E]^ 
iv.  11;  ifyomtroi^th,  xiii.  7,  17,  24. 

t  Titus  L  5-7;  1  FeU  v.  1-2;  AcU  xx.  17,  18, 
20 

t  PhD.  i.  1. 

I  Cf.  1  Cor.  v.  8;  2  Cor.  U.  5  ff. 

I  AcU  vi.  8^. 
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kingdom,  speaks  of  it  rather  as  incapable  of 
organization,  appoints  no  viceroys,  gover- 
nors, or  officers;  simply  proclaims  the  truths 
and  laws  that  are  to  create  the  reign  of  God 
in  the  heart  of  man.  The  term  Church  He 
uses  only  twice;  once  in  what  may  be 
named  its  individual  sense,  as  denotive  of  a 
single  assembly  or  constituted  congregation,* 
and  once  in  the  more  universal  sense,  as  de- 
notive of  His  collective  society,  f  It  is  only 
by  the  most  violent  exegesis  that  this  latter 
can  be  made  to  seem  to  promise  pre-emi- 
nence to  Peter ;  but  if  it  did,  what  then  ?  It 
can  in  no  way  help  the  claims  of  Catholi- 
cism ;  for  there  is  no  proof  that  the  promise 
had  any  reference  to  Peter's  successors,  no 
proof  that  Peter  had  any  successors,  abso- 
lutely none  that  they  are  the  popes  of  Rome. 
Here,  then,  is  a  curious  problem  for  Com- 
parative Politics — How  has  a  political  and 
sacerdotal  system  so  complex,  so  immense, 
so  comprehensive  as  the  papal,  risen  out  of 
a  society  so  simple,  spontaneous,  and  unor- 
ganized as  the  apostolic?  or,  how  has  the 
priestless,  kindly,  sanely  domestic  and  so- 
cially human  religion  of  Jesus  developed 
into  the  hierarchic  and  celibate  sacerdo- 
talism of  Rome?  In  dealing  with  this 
problem,  Comparative  Criticism  has  to 
study,  minutely  and  jealously,  the  oldest 
tendencies  and  signs  of  change.  These 
it  finds  outside  the  New  Testament,  not, 
indeed,  in  the  most  ancient  and  authen- 
tic extra-canonical  literature,  but  in  the 
secondary  and  more  or  less  spurious  and 
corrupt  In  ClemeTU-HomanuSf  for  exsLmplej 
the  Church  idea  is  thoroughly  apostolic. 
In  the  individual  Church,  episcopacy,  in  the 
modern  sense,  is  quite  unknown,  order  is 
loved,  the  overseers  or  leaders,  or  the  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  are  honoured,  and  have 
authority  over  the  people  only  as  they 
worthily  fill  the  office  received  from  the 
people,  in  harmony  with  apostolic  custom 
and   ordinance.|     In  the   relation   of    the 

♦  Matt,  xviii.  17.  f  Malt.  xvi.  18. 

X  Cb.  xliv.  In  this  same  chapter  opcurs  the 
verse  which  Rothe  used  as  one  of  his  great 
proofs  for  the  apostolic  institution  of  the  epis- 
copate ('Die  Anfftnge  der  christliche  Kirche,' 
pp.  874--892).  His  interpretation  is  so  fanciful 
and  forced  that  it  remains  his — too  peculiar  to 
become  any  other  body's.  Even  Dr.  Lightf oot, 
though  his  own  essay  owes  so  much  to  Rothe, 
and  he  is  so  strongly  tempted  by  the  fineness  of 
the  theory,  holds  the  interpretation  to  be  *  un- 
warranted, and  to  interrupt  the  context  with 
irrelevant  matter '  (Epis.  8.  Clement  of  Rome, 
Notes  to  ch.  xliv.  Of.  Philippians,  pp.  199  ft). 
See  also  Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  'Pat.  Apos. 
Opera,*  Fascic.  i.  pp.  71  ff.  Baur,  {'  Ursprung 
des  Episcopats/  pp.  53-61)  examines  exhaus- 
tively Rothe's  interpretation,  as  does  also 
Ritschl  ('Entstehung  der  alt  katol.  Kirche,'  pp. 
418-2nd  edition). 


Churches,  Rome  claims  no  primacy  over 
Corinth,  demands  no  obedience  from  it,  but 
simply  writes  a  letter  of  fraternal  expostula- 
tion and  advice.  But  the  matter  is  entirely 
changed  when  we  come  to  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  and 
Recognitions.  Though  they  alike  belong  to 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, while  Clemens  Romanus>  belongs  to 
the  end  of  the  first,  the  interval  that  divides 
them  is  simply  immense.  The  Ignatian 
Epistles  are  a  standing  problem  and  per- 
plexity to  criticism ;  some  of  them  are  cep> 
tainly  spurious,  all  of  them  are  largely  inter- 
polated and  hopelessly  corrupt,  but  all  the 
more  they  are  significant  of  changes  that 
were  secretly,  but  effectually,  transforming 
the  Christian  Church,  llie  Clementine 
works,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  a  textual 
and  literary  puzzle,  but  quite  as  great  an 
historical  one;  they  are  more  homogeneous, 
but  no  more  authentic.  These  represent 
two  distinct  yet  related  tendencies,  each 
working  towards  the  same  end.  Both  are 
significant  and  effective  of  ecclesiastical 
change,  but  the  Ignatian  is  more  Gentile 
and  ethical,  the  Clementine  more  Judaic  and 
legal.  The  tendency  in  both  is  towards  a 
corporate  unity,  which  is  secured  and  sym- 
bolized by  the  iniaxoTto^.  The  bishop 
is  a  necessity  to  the  Church,  embodies  and, 
in  a  sense,  creates  it.  In  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  the  bishop  is  the  soul  and  source  of 
order,  the  efficient  agent  in  worship ;  who 
honours  him  honours  God,  who  refuses  to 
hear  him  refuses  to  hear  God  whose  vicar  or 
substitute  he  is.  In  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies the  Church,  like  the  State,  means  a 
single  ruler — many  kings  cause  many  wars 
— and  is  compared  to  a  ship  whose  master 
is  God,  whose  pilot  is  Christ,  whose  chief 
oarsman  is  the  bishop,  without  whom  it 
cannot  carry  its  passengers  into  the  haven 
of  eternal  blessedness.  The  Epistles*  de- 
scribe the  bishop  as  eii  ronov  Oeov 
Ttftoxadrf/xevoS ;  the  Homilies  f  say  of 
him,  o  Ttpoxade^o/xsvo^  ;jf/oz<Trot) 
TOTtov  TtSTtiffrevtai.  The  idea  is  in 
both  the  same ;  the  bishop  presides  in  the 
place  of  God ;  he  sits  in  the  chair  and  occu- 
pies the  place  of  Christ. 

How  these  ideas  appeared  so  early  and 
developed  so  rapidly  in  the  Church  we  can 
see  by  comparing  the  two  sets  of  documents 
for  the  moment  before  us.  The  Ignatian 
Epistles  have  a  political  and  disciplinary 
tendency,  but  the  Clementines  a  distinctly 
doctrinid  purpose.  In  the  former  the  great 
concern  of  the  bishop,  what  he  has  zealously 


*Ad  Maff.,  vi. 

t  Horn.  iii.  66.    Of.  Recognitions,  60,  70. 
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to  seek,  is  unity,  the  most  precious  of  things. 
In  order  to  secure  it  he  must  be  patient  with 
all  men,  studious  of  the  weak,  vigilant, 
prayerful,  faithful,  standing  fast  in  the  truth, 
clisceming  the  times,  being  specially  watch- 
ful of  the  people,  and  mindful  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  care  and  cure  of  souls,  to  the 
regularity  and  regulation  of  worship.  These 
epistles  are  possessed  with  a  great  fear,  the 
fear  that  the  Spirit  may  be  too  varied  in  His 
manifestations.  Order  is  to  be  created  by 
each  Church  having  a  single  head,  lawless- 
ness repressed  by  law  being  made  to  reside 
in  a  single  person.  Nothing  in  its  way 
could  be  less  apostolic  than  this  standpoint. 
They  are  quite  without  the  fine  respect  for 
Christian  freedom,  the  noble  faith  in  Chris- 
tian manhood,  in  its  essential  and  ultimata 
reasonableness,  which  ever  characterizes 
Paul.  The  belief  in  outer  and  political  as 
opposed  to  inner  and  spiritual  methods,  in 
an  administrative  human  will  as  opposed  to 
a  constraining  Divine  love,  in  a  legal  uni- 
formity as  opposed  to  a  spiritual  unity,  is 
the  belief  that  distinguished,  almost  im- 
measureably  for  the  worse,  these  Ignatian 
from  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  We  have 
come  into  another  and  lower  atmosphere 
and  find  the  enthusiasm  of  the  apostle  super- 
seded by  the  fanaticism  of  the  churchman.  ' 
The  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Clemen- 
tines are  very  different  They  are  written 
in  opposition  to  Pauline  or  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  the  interests  of  Ebionitic  or 
Judaic.  They  embody  the  spirit  and  doc- 
trine Paul  contended  against  in  bis  Roman 
and  Galatian  Epistles,  and  so  they  wish  to 
bring  the  old  into  the  new  economy,  make 
the  gospel  a  continuation  and  extension  of 
the  law.  They  can  do  this  best  by  personal- 
izing authority,  by  making  James  and  his 
brother  apostles  the  alone  accredited  teach- 
ers, bestowing  by  ordination  the  right  to 
teach.  The  Inlffxono^  iniaxoTtoov  is 
James;  he  is  the  ultimate  authoritv,  and 
whatever  does  not  derive  from  him  is  heresy. 
By  this  means  the  freer  and  more  universi&l 
Christianity  can  easily  be  dealt  with ;  it  has 
only  to  be  represented  as  in  antagonism  with 
the  original  apostolic  brotherhood.  Argu- 
ment is  not  needed;  history  is  argument 
In  these  Homilies  we  have  the  Ebionitic 
version  of  the  apostolic  history ;  it  is  a  late, 
onanthentic,  almost  purely  imaginary  ver- 
sion, but  only  on  this  account  the  more 
significant  as  to  what  the  Judaizing  party 
wished  Christianity  to  be,  and  as  to  how 
they  hoped  to  realize  their  wishes.  Their 
hopes  were  in  an  authoritative  person,  in  a 
personalized  unity.  Their  law  was  incom- 
patible with  freedom.  *  Where  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ;  *   and  where 


man  feared  this  liberty,  the  universal  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  the  freedom  diffused 
through  every  unit  of  the  Church,  they  met 
it  by  the  institution  of  a  bishop,  who  was  to 
be  Uie  basis  of  order,  the  symbol  of  anity, 
the  vicar  and  voice  of  God.  Episcopacy 
was  the  product  of  faithlessness;  it  grew  oat 
of  disbelief  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to 
guide  and  control  the  men  Christ  had  made 
free. 

Once  these  ideas  found  a  footing  in  the 
young  society,  their  development  was  inevi- 
table. The  development  was  not  indeed  uni- 
form, was  more  rapid  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  more  gradual  in  Greece  and  Alexan- 
dria and  Rome.  The  old  customs  and  be- 
liefs struggled  hard  for  life,  and  died  slowly. 
While  the  bishop  became  the  symbol  and 
source  of  authority,  who  alone  could  ordain, 
without  whom  neither  baptism  nor  the 
eucharist  could  be  celebrated,  vet  we  see  in 
Tertullian  how  the  right  to  administer  these 
still  lingered  in  the  community ;  and  even  in 
Cyprian  traces  of  the  original  equality  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  can  be  discovered. 
But  various  conditions  combined  to  favour 
the  new  development  The  political  was 
soon  joined  by  tne  sacerdotal  tendency.  A 
priestless  was  too  pure  a  religion ;  men  were 
not  yet  spiritual  enough  for  it.  The  saeer- 
dotal  was  everywhere  esteemed  the  sacred ; 
what  was  not  sensuously  holy  was  not  holy 
at  all.  Jew  and  Greek  alike  knew  the  priest, 
neither  knew  any  religion  without  him,  and 
to  bring  down  Christ  to  their  level  was 
easier  than  to  rise  to  His.  The  relation  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  favoured  the 
birth  of  the  sacerdotal  idea,  and  the  ty^ 
was  not  so  much  fulfilled  as  reproduced  in 
the  antitype.  Thus  Clemens  Romanns* 
speaks  of  the  high-priest,  priest,  and  Levite, 
as  having  each  his  proper  duties  and  oflice, 
and  though  his  referepce  is  to  the  old  econ- 
omy, he  uses  it  to  enforce  his  idea  of  order 
in  the  Church.  The  parallel  was  dangerooa, 
and  the  danger  was  increased  by  the  tenden- 
cies native  to  minds  steeped  in  sacerdotal- 
ism. Old  Testament  prophecy  is  the  his- 
torical basis  of  apostolic  Christianity,  bat 
Old  Testament  le^ism,  as  lower  and  more 
sensuous,  was  more  intelligible  to  the  Oea- 
tile,  because  more  in  harmony  with  the 
unethical  heathenism,  so  rich  in  priests,  in 
which  he  had  been  nursed,  and  so  it  became 
the  medium  through  which  he  construed  the 
new  faith.  It  was  more  familiar  and  nata- 
ral,  more  in  harmonv  with  universal  and  im- 
memorial  custom  to  speak  of  the  pertoD 
active  in  things  religious  as  a  priest  than  as 
an  elder,  or  teacher,  or  preacher.     And  the 
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more  important  and  authoritative  the  bishop 
became,  the  stronger  grew  the  tendency  to 
invest  him  with  sacerdotal  functions.  The 
inevitable  result  begins  to  appear  in  Tertul- 
iian.  The  bishop  becomes  to  him  sacerdos,* 
The  presbyters,  indeed,  form  an  ordo  sacer- 
dotaliSf^  and  the  bishop  is  summus  sacer- 
dos,\  and  pontifex  maximua.^  Hippolytus  || 
denotes  his  office  by  the  terms  apxi^pareia 
re  xal  diSaffxakia,  Cyprian,  of  course, 
goes  further,  and  his  bishop  is  uniformly 
JMicerdos,  his  associates  conmcerdoteSy  and  the 
presbyters  are  cum  episcopo  sacerdotali 
/umore  conjuncti,%  In  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions the  bishop  is  frequently  designated 
lepevSf**  and  once,  indeed,  arp;^f^^p£t;^.ff 
These  terms  show  the  work  of.  depravation 
complete;  the  priestless  religion  made 
thoroughly  priestly.  Christianity  trans- 
formed into  a  hierarchic  and  sacerdotal  sys- 
tem ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  Christ  All 
that  He  had  most  hated  in  Judaism  entered 
and  took  possession  of  the  faith  that  called 
itself  by  His  name.  His  Church  ceased  to 
be  a  society  of  the  like-minded,  where  the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit  reigned,  and  became 
a  stupendous  sacerdotal  civitas  or  state, 
where  the  ecclesiastic  was  supreme,  and 
obedience  was  conformity  to  his  institutions. 
It  would  take  us  too  far  to  exhibit  the 
.process  of  development  and  analyze  its  con- 
ditions. Enough  to  say,  everything  favoured 
the  growth  of  the  hierarchic  polity.  The 
dream  of  universal  empire  that  Rome  had  so 
nearly  realized  supplied  the  Church  with  an 
ideal ;  over  against  the  Civitas  Homa  rose 
the  Civitas  Dei,  making  men  its  citizens  by 
baptism,  now  a  priestly  rite,  and  giving  to 
the  enfranchised  a  title  to  heaven.  As  the 
Empire  decayed,  the  Church  stepped  into  its 
place ;  as  the  one  decreased,  the  other  in- 
creased in  its  ability  to  maintain  order. 
The  more  its  politico-sacerdotal  agencies  and 
activities  were  exercised,  the  more  they  w^re 
developed.  The  supremacy  of  Rome  passed 
to  the  Church ;  the  Pope  superseded  CsBsar, 
and  exercised  ecclesiastical  functions,  more 


•  De  Pudic.  21. 

De  Exh.  Cast.  7. 

De  Baptis.  17. 

De  Pudic.  1.  TertuUian's  Montanism  saved 
him  from  falling  a  complete  victim  to  the  idea 
of  an  official  priesthocxl.  Ko  Father  pleaded 
more  strongly  for  the  universal  priesthood  of 
Christian  men.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  of  the 
last  reference  is  ironical,  but  on  this  account  all 
the  more  significant  of  the  claims  advanced  by 
the  person  satirically  described  as  the  episeopoa 
epiaeoporum. 

iRefut.  Omn.  Haer.  i.    Proem. 
Ep.  Ixi.  2. 
»ii,  34,  86,  86;  iii.  9;  vi.  16,  18. 
tt  vi.  27,  67. 


imperial  than  any  political  functions  his  pre- 
decessor had  ever  exercised.  Culture  had 
died,  and  with  it  criticism — even  when 
severest  and  least  friendly,  most  serviceable 
to  the  Church,  she  being  more  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  apologies  of  her  sons  than 
with  the  criticisms  of  her  enemies.  States 
and  dynasties  were  too  unstable  and  short- 
lived to  offer  resistance  to  her  arrogant 
claims.  Civil  power  was  ever  changing 
hands,  new  provinces  or  peoples  were  ever 
coming  suddenly  to  the  front,  and  were  as 
suddenly  forced  to  the  rear.  But  above  all 
changes  the  Church  sat,  watching  all,  profit- 
ing by  all,  multiplying  her  sensuous  sancti- 
ties, enacting  and  enforcing  her  sacerdotal 
laws. 

But  now  comparative  criticism,  when  it 
has  traced  the  process  of  ecclesiastical 
development  and  analyzed  its  factors,  is  met 
by  another  set  of  problems.  How  have 
these  changes  affected  the  religion?  Do 
they  only  the  better  preserve  it  ?  or  do  they 
work  a  change  in  its  character  that  is  eqnd 
to  a  revolution  ?  Now,  as  regards  the  case 
before  us,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  develop- 
ment was  not  from  the  pure  seed,  but,  as  it 
were,  from  tares  that  had  been  sown  along 
with  it  The  religion  of  Christ  is  not  a 
polity,  nor  can  it  be  incorporated  in  one ;  it 
is  no  sacerdotalism,  and  cannot  be  embodied 
in  a  priestly  system.  If  these  tw«  are  so 
fused  as  to  become  one,  if  the  polity  be 
throughout  sacerdotal,  or  the  sacerdotalism 
be  articulated  into  a  vigorous  and  inflexible, 
yet,  to  its  administrators,  most  accommodat- 
ing polity,  then  a  religion  which  was  at  first 
a  kingdom  of  the  truth,  without  priests  and 
without  corporate  unity,  is  doubly  wronged. 
It  is  wronged  by  being  superseded  and  made 
inoperative,  and  it  is  wronged  by  a  superses- 
sion which  negatives  its  most  distinctive 
truths  and  creative  qualities.  A  concrete 
case  or  two  taken  from  the  Doctrine,  the 
Ethics,  and  the  Politics  of  the  apostolic 
Church  may  help  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 
As  to  the  first,  we  may  say  that,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  belongs  to 
apostolic  Christianity,  then  a  system  that 
justifies  by  sacraments  and  saves  on  political 
conditions  is  its  negation.  For  faith  implies 
the  exercise  of  the  reason,  an  appeal  to  it  as 
independent  and  free,  and  persuasion  of  it 
by  rational  methods ;  while  the  doctrine  as 
a  whole  implies  the  immediate  and  personal 
relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  God  to  the 
soul.  But  the  sacerdotal  system  involves  a 
pragmatic  obedience,  virtue  communicated 
by  sensuous  and  instituted  agencies,  and  a 
relation  not  to  God,  but  to  an  organized 
polity,  and  relation  even  to  it  which  can  be 
mediated  and   accomplished  only  through 
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authorized  mediators.  And  these  things — 
the  doctrine  and  the  system — are  incompati- 
ble and  contrary  to  each  other. 

As  to  the  Ethics,  it  will  be  enough  to  note 
one  of  the  moral  qualities  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing, though  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
It  was  distinguished  by  what  may  be  termed 
its  inwardness.  The  great  matter  was  not 
what  a  man  did^  but  what  he  was.  The 
doing  would  be  right  were  the  being  right. 
Alms  before  men,  prayers  in  the  temple  and 
at  the  street  corners,  phylacteries  or  pious 
formulsB  of  any  kind,  fasts,  care  for  cere- 
monial purifications  and  practices — these 
and  such-like  were  to  Him  no  religions  vir- 
tues, only  masks  and  mockeries  that  deceived 
alike  the  doer  and  beholder,  '  dead  works ' 
that  usurped  the  place  of  living  obedience 
to  God  and  beneficent  duties  to  man.  His 
own  ideal  was — a  man  with  light  aad  life 
within,  determined  in  all  his  actions  by  love, 
jealous  of  the  ostentatious  and  ceremonial, 
suspicious  of  a  goodness  according  to  rule 
abd  custom,  cultivating  its  spirit  and  doing 
its  works  in  secret,  perfect  as  God  is  perfect, 
full  of  all  ethically  holy  activities,  yet  pos- 
sessing and  enjoying  the  sweet  and  sane  and 
familiar  humanities.  Now  what  are  the 
moral  tendencies  of  an  elaborately  organized 
society  at  once  sacerdotal  and  political? 
Exactly  those  that  Christ  most  resisted, 
hated,  suffered  from — those  that  most  seek 
to  compel  a  uniform  ceremonial  or  outward 
obedience,  that  identify  ritual  and  rules  with 
right  conduct,  sensuous  worship  with  living 
obedience.  And  what  are  the  virtues  it 
most  produces,  cultivates,  and  praises! 
Precisely  those  that  Christ  held  to  be  most 
unreal,  the  mimicry  and  counterfeit  of  the 
true  and  the  good.  This  applies  not  simply 
to  the  kind  of  things  that  come  to  be 
esteemed  virtuous,  like  penances  and  repeti- 
tion of  formulated  and  prescribed  prayers, 
but  also  to  virtues  that  seem  more  distinctly 
moral.  Submission  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, be  a  very  excellent  quality ;  but  if  it 
be  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  absolute,  it  be- 
comes a  positive  vice.  The  man  who  makes 
a  complete  surrender  of  his  conscience  to 
his  superior  and  regards  himself  as  a  simple 
yehicle  or  agent  of  his  superior's  will,  ceases 
to  be,  in  the  true  sense,  a  moral  man,  re- 
nounces knowledge  of  the  inward  law  Jesus 
80  laboured  to  make  articulate,  and  obedience 
to  the  living  G^d  who  speaks  in  it  And 
absolute  submission  is  the  attitude  not 
umply  of  the  Jesuit  to  his  superior,  but  of 
every  man  who  places  his  soul  in  the  hands 
of  a  spiritual  director,  to  whom  he  makes 
confession,  through  whom  he  receives  ab* 
solution,  and  in  conformity  to  whose  ex- 
pressed will  he  undertakes  to  walk.     The 


inwardness  Christ  required  is  not  possible  to 
him — the  light  is  not  inner,  the  life  is  not 
inner ;  the  truth  he  knows  does  not '  make 
him  free '  and  become  within  '  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life,'  and 
his  virtues  are  not  such  as  become  a  kingdom 
which  is  '  righteousness,  joy,  peace .  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.' 

Again,  the  sacerdotal  polity  even  more 
completely  changed  and  depraved  the  poli- 
tical and  social  ideal  of  Christ  and  His  apos- 
tles. That  ideal  was  a  free  spiritual  brother- 
hood, where  men  lived  in  the  spirit  and 
walked  by  it  Clergy  and  laity  did  not 
stand  sharply  opposed  to  each  other,  dis- 
tinguished and  divided  by  official,  which  are 
ever  fictitioifs,  sanctities;  nay,  clergy  and 
laity  did  not  even  exist  The  most  eminent 
distinctions  were  moral,  the  best  gifts  spiri- 
tual and  possible  to  all.  The  man  who 
lived  nearest  to  God  stood  highest  among 
men ;  he  who  loved  most  lived  the  best 
Office  carried  with  it  no  special  sanctity, 
sanctity  only  qualified  for  office.  The  su- 
preme thing  was  the  incorporation  of  the 
ethical  ideal  in  a  spiritual  commonwealth, 
where  the  good  of  each  was  the  aim  and 
joy  of  all,  and  each  had  his  place  and  func- 
tion in  the  society  determined  by  the  gift 
which  manifested  the  grace  of  uod.  Re- 
garded as  to  its  intemid  relations,  it  was  a. 
family,  a  brotherhood,  a  household  of  faith ; 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  privileges  and 
liberties  it  was  an  ixKXrjtsia^  or  society  of 
the  enfranchised,  where  every  man  was  free 
and  a  citizen ;  from  its  relation  to  God,  it 
could  be  variously  described,  as  a  ^  kingdom,' 
an  '  elect  people,'  a  '  royal  priesthood,'  or  a 
'living  temple.'  The  latter  aspects  are 
signally  significant ;  where  the  temple  is 
spiritual,  built  of  living  stones,  quicxened 
and  glorified  by  the  indwelling  God,  the  only 
sanctity  possible  is  one  of  persons,  not  of 
place  or  rite,  or  act  and  symbol.  When  man 
in  Christ  became  at  once  the  temple  and  the 
priesthood,  the  ancient  sensuous  worship 
utterly  ceased,  and  the  only  sacrifices  accept- 
able to  God  were  those  of  living  obedience 
and  holy  will. 

But  the  essential  elements  in  this  ideal  are 
precisely  the  elements  cancelled  and  annihilat- 
ed by  a  priestly  polity  in  all  its  possible  forms. 
It  builds  on  the  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity,  and  loves  official  sanctities  as  its 
very  life.  The  priesthood  becomes  a  sacred 
office,  the  priest  a  sacred  person,  and  all  lay- 
men belong  to  the  world  and  are  concerned 
with  things  profane.  The  cleigy  constitute 
the  Church ;  without  them  the  highest  wo^ 
ship  is  impossible,  the  society  unable  to  ap- 
proach God  without  its  priests.  Sacred 
orders  are  fatal   to   brotherhood;   distinct 
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<sla88e8,  not  to  say  castes,  forbid  fraternitj. 
And  the  duties  they  enforce  are  not  ethical, 
bat  official  and  artificial.  Place  and  function 
in  the  society  are  determined  not  by  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  but  by  the  rules  and  agencies 
of  the  order.  Sacerdotal  office  does  not  de- 
mand the  highest  spiritual  manhood ;  priests 
iu'e  too  easily  made  to  require  the  noblest 
material  for  their  making.  The  system  that 
does  not  emphasize  the  need  of  the  highest 
spiritual  qualities  in  the  man  concerned  with 
religion  is  a  bad  religious  system,  and  no 
official  priesthood  in  any  religion  the  world 
has  known  ever  gave  to  the  ethical  its  proper 
And  authoritative  place.  The  evolution  of 
saperdotalisro  in  the  Christian  Church  was 
the  death  of  all  the  distinctive  social  and 
moral  elements  in  the  religion  of  Christ 

It  thus  seems  that  the  evolution  of  the 
organized  sacerdotal  polity  which  is  named 
Catholicism  at  once  superseded  and  sup- 
pressed the  elements  in  Christianity  that 
were  most  distinctively  original,  those  most 
•decisively  emphasized  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  And  this  is  true  alike  of  doctrine 
and  precept,  faith  and  conduct,  political 
ideal  and  social  realization.  Now,  this  sup- 
plies the  standpoint  from  which  the  Reforma- 
tion must  be  studied  and  interpreted:  it 
was,  as  it  were,  an  attempt  to  recover  primi- 
tive Christianity,  with  its  ideas  and  methods, 
its  doctrines  and  duties,  its  truths  and  modes 
of  action.  It  was  an  attempt  necessarily 
based  on  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  of 
the  New  Testament  These  showed  what 
the  original  had  been,  what  Jesus  had  said 
and  suffered,  done  and  designed,  what  His 
apostles  thought  and  taught,  attempted  and 
achieved.  The  minds  of  the  Reformers 
might  be  thus  expressed — '  In  order  that  it 
may  do  its  work  in  the  world,  Christianity 
must  again  become  the  religion  of  Christ' 
But  it  was  easier  to  see  what  was  needed 
than  to  accomplish  it  Much,  of  course, 
was  gained  by  the  mere  revolt  from  the 
sacerdotal  polity  which  had  been  organized 
into  Catholicism.  Its  strength  was  broken ; 
it  might  storm  as  of  old,  but  its  thunder  had 
lost  its  power  to  terrify,  and  its  lightning  to 
smite.  But  what  rose  in  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces was  not  the  primitive  ideal,  but  onjy 
more  or  less  remote  approximations  to  it. 
The  Reformers,  like  men  everywhere,  worked 
under  the  limitations  of  time  and  place ;  and 
they  did  not  work  alone.  They  ha^  to 
work  through,  and  along  with,  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  under  kings  and  states.  The 
Reformer  that  worked  most  through  and 
least  under  a  State  accomplished  his  work 
most  thoroughly ;  the  Reformers  that  worked 
most  completely  under  and  for  a  sovereign 
'  accomplished  the  least     The  scene  of  the 
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thoroughest  reformation  was  Geneva,  of  the 
least  complete,  England ;  and  the  difEerence 
was  in  no  respect  more  manifest  than  in  this 
— ^the  Genevan  had  all  the  aggressive,  zeal- 
ous, strenuous  spirit  of  primitive  ChristUn- 
ity,  but  England  had  almost  none  of  it 
There  was  more  apostolic  activity  and  pur- 
pose in  Geneva  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
Reformation.  There  was  there  a  splendid 
faith  in  the  truth,  in  the  right  of  the  ideal 
to  command  the  actual,  in  the  formative  as 
in  the  reformative  force  of  the  divine  origi- 
nal, in  its  claim  to  be  in  all  things  the  crea- 
tive, constitutive,  and  normative  principle. 
And  small  Geneva  did  marvellous  things — 
sent  its  strong  faith  into  France,  into  Hol- 
land, into  remote  Scotland,  invaded  even 
Lutheran  Germany,  and  wherever  it  went  it 
acted  like  iron  in  the  spiritual  blood,  raised 
up  massive,  heroic  men,  stoical  in  character, 
stern  in  temper,  inflexible  in  will,  unable  to 
accept  defeat,  yet  in  victory  ever  conscious 
that  God  alone  was  victorious.  But  the 
Anglican  Church  was  thoroughly  insular, 
lived  and  acted  as  a  Church  for  the  English, 
without  universal  sympathies,  save  where 
here  and  there  touched  by  Genevan  influ- 
ences, accomplishing  the  work  with  as  little 
change  as  possible,  leaving  as  much  of  the 
venerable  edifice  the  ages  had  built  as  the 
forces  at  work  could  be  induced  to  spare. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  a  return  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  only  at  the  re-formation  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  incopipleteness  of  the  work  in  Eng- 
land made  it  an  offence  to  many  consciences. 
It  seemed  so  mean  and  low  and  feeble  com- 
pared with  the  completer  work  of  Geneva, 
and  it  had  been  throughout  so  regulated  by 
the  spirit  of  expediency  and  statecraft,  that 
men  of  a  sterner  and  more  ideal  faith  were 
irresistibly  impelled  beyond  it  The  Gene- 
van model  and  its  splendid  success  filled 
many  with  admiration ;  they  pleaded  in  its 
behalf  with  sovereign  and  people,  and  zeal- 
ously worked  for  its  adoption  in  England. 
But  by  and  by  it  became  evident  to  a  few 
that  Geneva  had  gone  to  work  in  the  wrong 
way,  had  alike  in  its  ideal  and  its  method 
gone  beyond  the  New  to  the  Old  Testament 
Its  aim  had  been  to  realize  a  Mosaic  rather 
than  a  Christian  State,  to  fulfil  the  dream  of 
David  rather  than  of  Paul,  to  institute  a 
deoxparia  rather  than  €xx\7f(Tiaty  assem- 
blies of  free  and  enfranchized  Christian 
men.  But  the  new  ideal  was  a  complete 
return  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  to  the 
method  and  aims  of  His  apostles.  The 
primitive  simplicity  was  held  to  be  the 
secret  of  primitive  power ;  depending  on  the 
civil  magistrate,  working  by  his  arm  and 
through  his  agents  meant  being  commanded 
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by  his  expediencies  rather  than  by  Christ's 
mind  and  truth.  The  kingdom  of  God  was 
a  kingdom  of  the  godly;  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  a  society  of  Christians.  It  must 
be  enlarged  and  maintained  in  his  way,  not 
in  the  way  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  James  the 
Wise.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  England 
could  not  be  a  creation  of  the  sovereign  of 
England,  to  be  changed  and  arranged  as  a 
much-marrying  Henry  or  a  fanatical  Mary 
might  determine.  It  was  Christ's,  and  His 
way  must  be  followed  if  His  ideal  was  to  be 
recdized.  And  what  was  His  way  ?  He  did 
not  ask  Herod,  who  was  quite  as  respectable 
a  person  as  Henry,  to  help  Him.  He  did 
not  implore  the  consent  and  aid  of  the  chief 
priests,  who  were  in  their  own  place  and  day 
quite  as  potent  and  capable  persons  as  the 
Anglican  bishops.  He  did  not  appeal  for 
counsel  and  co-operation  to  Pilate,  who, 
measured  by  his  age  and  people,  was  the 
equal  of  Thomas  Cromwell  or  William  Cecil. 
But  He  established  His  kingdom.  He  created 
His  Church  by  His  word  of  power.  He 
preached  His  truth  on  the  hill-side,  on  the 
Gkdilean  lake,  or  by  its  shore,  to  the  publi- 
can sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  or  look- 
ing down  from  the  sycamore  tree,  to  the 
few  who  met  in  the  home  of  women  who 
loved  much,  to  the  crowds  that  gathered 
round  Him  in  the  way,  or  in  the  temple,  or 
in  the  chief  places  of  concourse,  and  out  of 
the  men  who  heard,  believed,  and  obeyed. 
His  kingdom  was  constituted.  His  Church 
formed.  It  was  a  ^  kingdom  of  the  truth,' 
and  only  those  who  were  'of  the  truth' 
beard  His  voice.  To  use  the  agencies  and 
instruments  of  imperial  Rome  or  of  sacer- 
dotal Judea  had  made  His  kingdom  a '  king- 
dom of  this  world '  rather  than  of  heaven. 
And  as  with  Him,  so  with  His  apostles; 
they  were  preachers,  created  Churches  by 
the  word  of  the  Cross,  and  out  of  men  who 
believed.  Paul  might  reason  with  Felix, 
but  it  was  of  'righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,'  not  about  the  most 
fitting  way  of  establishing  Churches.  Peter 
might  be  condemned  by  the  great  council  to 
silence,  but  he  declared  that  he  must '  obey 
Ood  rather  than  men,  and  could  not  but 
speak  the  things  which  he  had  heard.'  And, 
it  was  argued,  as  then,  so  now,  that  the  only 
true  Christianity  is  Christ's,  the  only  right 
method  the  method  followed  by  Him  and 
His  apostles.  Restore  the  truth  and  way  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  glory  of  the 
apostolic  age  will  return. 

This,  roughly  and  dimly,  but  really,  repre- 
sents the  mmd  and  attitude  of  the  early  In* 
dependents.  Their  aim  was  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  the  apostolic  age,  to  follow  Christ's 
way,  in  order  that  they  might  reach  His 


religion.  How  they  succeeded  it  is  not 
possible  here  and  now  to  tell ;  but  it  maj 
here  be  said  that  thoi^gh  in  some  respect* 
their  success  was  but  small,  in  others  it  waa 
signal  and  splendid.  To  them  it  was  granted 
to  live  a  life  of  exclusion  and  disability  and 
loss  in  one  England,  and  to  create  a  new 
nation,  a  fresh  English  commonwealth,  in 
another.  And  in  neither  England  ia  their 
history  one  of  which  they  need  to  be 
ashamed.  In  the  old  they  have  lived  loyal 
to  the  State  and  all  its  interests  under  moat 
disloyal  monarchs,  working  for  a  political 
that  at  once  became  and  reflected  their 
religious  ideal,  for  '  purer  manners,  sweeter 
laws,'  for  generous  and  ordered  freedom,  for 
diffused  light,  for  rational  progress,  for  the 
privileges  that  can  educate,  and  the  educa- 
tion that  can  lift  and  equalize  the  people. 
In  New  England  they  laid  the  foundationa 
of  the  State  and  commonwealth  of  the 
future,  and  the  foundations  are  broad  and 
strong,  easily  able  to  bear  the  immenae 
structure  that  has  risen  and  is  rising  on 
them.  There,  more  than  in  any  other 
modern  State,  ethics  rule  legislation,  and  a 
people,  now  too  mixed  to  be  Puritan,  sdll 
live  under  institutions  inspired  by  the  spirit 
that  dwelt  in  the  brawny  pilgrims  who  went 
out  into  the  wilderness  to  seek  and  enjoy 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  thena 
free. 

But  there  is  one  point  that  must  stilly 
though  most  briefly,  be  glanced  at.  How 
did  the  Independent  polity  affect  the  ideal 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  attempt  at 
its  realization  ?  For  one  thing,  it  restored 
doctrine  at  once  and  completely  to  its  right- 
ful place,  made  it  the  vital  centre  of  the 
Christian  system.  It  lived  at  first  not  aa  a 
political  organization,  but  by  the  truths  that 
persuaded  the  intellect  and  commanded  the 
conscience.  Christianity  created  a  new  life, 
because  it  gave  new  convictions ;  it  renewed 
the  man  by  the  renewal  of  his  whole  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  world.  And  the  dia- 
tinctive  note  of  Independency  was  its  direct 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  reason,  its  pre- 
sentation of  religion  as  the  truth  or  series  of 
truths  that  should  reconcile  man  with  €rod 
and  with  the  Divine  order,  and  enable  him 
to  live  in  obedience  to  the  eternal  law  of 
righteousness.  The  first  and  supreme  thing 
was  this  reconciliation  with  Ood.  Man 
could  never  be  right  in  his  human  relatione 
so  long  as  he  was  wrong  in  his  Divine.  He 
could  never  hold  his  proper  place  in  society, 
or  fulfil  his  highest  duties,  until  he  lived  m 
harmony  with  the  order  God  had  instituted. 
The  passion  for  the  Church  aa  a  political 
organization  was  to  Independency  a  mean 
ambition ;  its  passion  was  for  the  kingdooi 
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of  God,  for  the  obedience  worked  through 
faith  in  the  truth  and  realized  in  righteous- 
ness. 

And  as  Independency  endeavoured  to  re- 
store doctrine  to  its  primitive  and  apostolic 
position,  it  strenuously  laboured  to  do  the 
same  for  precept,  to  recover  the  nioral 
authority  and  law  of  Christianity.  And 
that  here  its  success  was  signal  is  not  open  to 
doubt.  No  student  of  English  history  can 
deny  that  it  created  a  new  conscience  for 
conduct  in  the  English  people,  new  qualities 
of  character  and  types  of  virtue,  and  added 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  to  the 
long  roll  of  Christian  heroes  and  paints.  But 
it  did  immensely  more  than  this ;  it  did  not 
simply  create  a  loftier  and  more  ethical  ideal 
of  the  Christian  man,  but  it  also  lifted  the 
conception  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
made  it  less  civil  and  more  spiritual,  less 
political  and  more  social,  less  sacerdotal  and 
more  moral.  It  placed  religion  above  the 
sovereign  as  above  the  man,  made  the  Church 
as  a  society  independent  of  the  State,  but  as 
the  bearer  of  the  ideals  and  truths,  as  the 
vehicle  and  exponent  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  related  to  the  State  as  to  the  indivi- 
dual, related,  that  is,  as  the  teacher  and 
preacher  of  righteousness,  with  a  commis- 
sion which  comes  direct  from  the  Eternal. 
The  attitude  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the 
sovereign  was  an  inexpressible  humiliation 
to  the  man  who  understood  and  believed  and 
loved  the  ideal  of  Independency.  It  was  so 
by  virtue  of  the  varied  infidelities  it  involved. 
It  contradicted  the  fundamental  principle  of 
a  return  to  the  way  and  idea  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles.  It  offended  the  strong  belief 
in  the  dignity,  the  spiritual  kinghood  and 
priesthood  of  every  Christian  man.  It 
sinned  against  the  profound  conviction  that 
a  man  who  was  a  citizen  in  the  kingdom  of 
€k)d,  who  held  office  and  exercised  rule  in 
His  Church,  ought  to  be  a  godly  roan.  It 
were  almost  impossible  to  enlighten  the 
Anglican  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Indepen- 
dent who  heard  him  maintain  the  thesis  that 
an  utter  scapegrace  like  the  second  Charles, 
a  crypto-Cntholic  to  boot,  was  by  the  grace 
of  God  king  of  England  and  head  of  the 
English  Church.  It  would  have  seemed  to 
him  too  grotesque  for  impiety  had  it  not 
been  too  bitter  for  tears.  Time  never  in- 
flicted a  more  deserved  revenge  than  when 
it  forced  the  Anglican  to  see  a  king  by  his 
own  divine  right  the  head  of  his  Church, 
while  a  Catholic  in  profession  and  in  deed. 
Tet  it  ought  to  have  been  a  less  humiliation 
than  was  the  sight  in  the  same  position  of 
his  less  honest  and  even  more  unclean  crypto- 
Catholic  brother.  But  humiliations  of  that 
sort  could  be  suffered  by  Anglicanism  alone, 


they  were  impossible  to  Independency. 
Strong  in  the  faith  that  Christ  was  king, 
that  where  he  reigned  no  sovereign  had  any 
right  or  title  to  interfere,  that  the  surest 
note  of  a  Christian  man  was  his  being 
obedient  to  Christ  in  all  things,  the  surest 
note  of  the  Christian  Church  its  working  in 
Christ's  way  for  Christ's  ends — ^the  Inde- 
pendent lived  through  the  old  days  of  dark- 
ness into  these  days  of  light,  and  helped  to 
make  the  day  when  it  dawned  the  day  of 
rich  fruition  and  richer  promise  we  find  it  to 

be.  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN. 

\*  Through  a  miscarriage  of  the  post,  seve- 
ral pages  of  the  article  on  Independency,  in 
the  April  number,  were  printed  without  final 
corrections. 


Art.  VII. — 3^  Attack  upon  Free  Trade. 

(1)  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  ef  ^ 
United  Kingdom  mth  Foreign  Countries  and 
Britieh  Posaeseionsfor  t?ie  year  1880. 

(2)  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  of  the  last  Fifteen  Tears,  from  1860- 
1880. 

(8)  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  By  Hbnby 
Fawcbtt,  M.P. 

(4)  Cobden  ultib  Publications, 

(5)  English  Trade  and  Foreign  Competition. 
*The  Quarteriy  Review,'  July,  1881. 

There  would  appear  to  be  some  reason  for 
believing  that  tne  battle  of  Free  Trade  will 
have  to  be  fought  over  again.  At  first  sight  it 
might  seem  strange  and  difficult  to  account 
for,  that  dissatisfaction  should  be  felt  with  a 
policy  under  which  England  has  attained  a 
measure  of  wealth  and  prosperity  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  the  world.  Upon 
reflection,  however,  it  will,  we  think,  be 
found  that  it  is  not  after  all  so  very  surpris- 
ing that  such  should  be  the  case.  Since  the 
time  when  the  Com  Laws  were  in  force,  a 
new  generation  has  sprung  up  which  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  the  privations  that  were 
endured  in  the  old  days  of  Protection. 
Whilst,  however,  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
horrors  of  famine,  with  all  its  attendant  mise- 
ries, by  which  this  country  was  visited  some 
If orty  years  ago,  it  also  has  had  its  bitter  ex- 
perience of  commercial  and  agricultural  de- 
pression. Smarting,  as  so  many  amongst  us 
still  are,  under  the  heavy  reverses  of  the  last 
few  years,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  should^  easily  be  beguiled  by  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  and  shotidd  lend  a  ready  ear 
to  any  suggestions,  however  inipracticable 
they  may  really  be,  which,  superficially  con- 
sidered, might  be  held  to  carry  along  with 
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them  the  possibility  of  relief.  Sach  a  pe- 
riod of  adversity  as  that  through  which  we 
have  recently  been  passing,  and  from  which 
we  are  only  jast  at  last  emerging,  is  the 
quack's  opportunity.  And  assuredly  the 
supply  of  quacks  has  been  fully  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  farmers'  friended — or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  those  who  give  themselves 
out  as  such — have  of  late  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  decking  out  in  a  new  dress,  and 
displaying  before  the  admiring  gaze  of  their 
constituents,  the  old  idol  of  Protection — an 
idol  which,  as  they  know  full  well,  has  long 
since  been  dethroned,  and  can  never  be  re- 
stored. In  other  words,  the  Free  Trade 
question  is  ceasing  to  be  a  merely  economic, 
and  is  fast  becoming  a  political  and,  what  is 
worse,  a  party  queslion.  Signs  of  what  was 
coming  were  visible  to  the  discerning  eye 
and  mind  even  in  the  time  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment. To  say  nothing  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  which,  in  its  original 
conception  at  least,  partook  of  a  distinctly 
Protectionist  character,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  refer  to  the  debate  which 
took  place  when,  on  July  4th,  1879,  Mr. 
Chaplin  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Koyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture.  In  the  course  of  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion 
he  was  bold  enough  to  advocate  the  repeal 
of  the  Malt  Tax  and  the  substitution  in  lieu 
thereof  of  protective  duties  upon  foreign 
produce  to  the  extent  of  £8,000,000  sterling. 
No  minister  rose  from  his  place  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench  to  protest  against  so  monstrous 
a  proposal.  *We  are  prepared,'  said  Lord 
Sandon,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  '  to  accept  the  exact  words 
of  the  resolution  of  the  member  for  Lin- 
colnshire.' The  mere  acceptance  of  a  reso- 
lution by  Ministers  of  the  Crown  does  not, 
we  freely  admit,  of  necessity  pledge  them  to 
approval  of  the  speech  of  its  mover.  Still 
it  affords  a  sort  of  presumptive  evidence 
that  they  and  he  are  in  general  agreement 
upon  the  subject  matter  under  discussion. 
The  least,  therefore,  that  ministers  under  the 
circumstances  might  fairly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  done,  would  have  been  to  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that,  in  assenting  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  they  had  not  the  re- 
motest intention  in  the  world  of  disturbing 
or  departing  from  the  settled  financial  po- 
licy of  the  country.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, adopt  such  a  straightforward  course  as 
this  would  have  been.  They  passed  over  in 
silence  the  talk  about  Protection,  condemning 
it  no  doubt  in  their  own  minds,  but  afraid  to 
give  voice  to  their  condemnation,  lest  by  any 


chance  they  should  offend  a  section  of  their 
following.     Two  years  have  since  elapsed  in 
which  most  wonderful  changes  hav^e  been 
witnessed.     The  men  who  at  that  time  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  office,  and  at  the  height 
of  power  and  distinction,  have  since  been 
relegated  to  the  cold  shade  of  Opposition. 
But  whilst  they  have  been  forced,   much 
against  their  will,  to  abandon  their  places, 
they  have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  shown 
any  disposition  or  inclination  voluntarily  to 
abandon  the  principles  or  want  of  principles 
by  which  they  were  formerly  characterized. 
Their  attitude  towards  the  cardinal  and  vital 
questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  re- 
mains to-day  precisely  what  it  was  two  years 
ago.     It  is  studiously  and  purposely  am- 
biguous.    Indeed,  it  is  but  the  simple  tmth 
to  say  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  other  matters,  with  regard  to 
this  at  least  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
party  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.     The 
late  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  when 
reminded  not  very  long  ago  of  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  the  arguments  which  he 
had  used  in  his  old  speeches  in  favour  of 
Protection,  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Ah  1  I 
always  knew  we  had  a  bad  case ; '  and  ac- 
cordingly when,  in  April,  1879,  Lord  Bate- 
man  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords 
his  motion  in  favour  of  Reciprocity,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  after  a  playful    reference   to 
the  '  musty  phrases '  that  had  been  quoted 
from  his  early  speeches,  and  after  coolly  as- 
suring his  noble  friend  that,  though  he  had 
listened  most  attentively  to  the  whole  of  his 
lengthy  oration,  he  had  been  unable  to  make 
out  what  it  was  that  he  required,  went  on 
frankly  and  honestly  to  confess  that '  the  fact 
was,  practically  speaking,  Reciprocity,  what- 
ever its  merits,  was  dead.'  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
however,  is  gone,  and  men  of  a  different,  and 
in  many  respects  of  an  inferior,  mould  divide 
between  them,  in  varying  and  uncertain  pro- 
portions, the  authority  which  he  himself  was 
wont  to  wield.     At  a  loss  for  a  policy,  and  in 
search  of  an  electioneering  cry,  determined, 
moreover,  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  maintain 
their  hold  upon  the  county  constituencies, 
they  are  deliberately  coquetting  with  Recipro- 
city, Retaliation,  and  Fair  Trade,  which  are 
only  other  names  for  the  discarded  heresy  of 
Protection.  Lord  Salisbury  seizes  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from 
the  planters  of  Barbadoes  to  make  an  unex- 
pected onslaught  upon    the  general    com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country,  and  the  lead- 
er of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— the   author  of    'Twenty  Years   of 
Financial   Policy' — silently  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  master.     Mr.  Ritchie  is  told 
off  to  continue  the  work  which  Mr.  Chaplin 
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bad  began,  and  tbe  leader,  in  name  at  least, 
of  tbe  great  Conservative  and  Constitutional 
party,  apparently  tbinks  it  consistent  witb 
tbe  bigh  position  wbicb  be  bolds  to  slink 
into  tbe  division  lobby  witb  tbe  junior  mem- 
ber for  tbe  Tower  Hamlets,  witbout  uttering 
a  single  word  of  explanation  as  to  tbe  meaning 
tbat  was  to  be  attacbed  to  tbe  vote  be  was 
about  to  give.  Nor  does  tbe  matter  end  bere. 
Tbe  farce  wbicb  was  enacted  on  tbe  floor  of 
tbe  House  of  Commons  is  in  due  course  play- 
ed over  again  in  tbe  country.  Sir  Stafford 
is  invited  down  to  Sbeffield  to  tbe  Cutlers' 
Feast,  and  wben  be  arrives  tbere  be  finds 
bimself  very  mucb  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause be  is  obliged  to  avoid  all  reference 
to  political  controversies.  Wben,  bowever, 
be  bas  succeeded  in  delivering  bimself  of 
bis  non-political  oration,  be  is,  by  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  foUowed  by  His  Grace  tbe 
Duke  of  Rutland.  Tbe  Duke  launcbes  out, 
at  tbis  non-political  gatbering,  into  a  violent 
tirade  against  Free  Trade  and  Free  Traders ; 
but  before  doing  so  be  very  kindly  volun- 
teers to  sit  down  on  tbe  instant  if  bis  ob- 
servations sball  prove  distasteful  to  any 
amongst  bis  audience.  It  is  not  recorded 
tbat  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote  binted,  even  in 
bis  mildest  and  most  inoffensive  manner,  tbat 
perbaps  after  all  His  Grace  would  be  well 
advised  if  be  were  to  pass  on  to  some  otber 
topic. 

We  bave,  tben,  we  tbink  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, ample  warranty  for  our  assertion 
tbat  tbe  Free  Trade  question  bas  ceased  to 
be  a  purely  economical,  and  bas  assumed  tbe 
form  of  a  political  and  party,  question.  If 
furtber  proof  is  required,  it  will  be  found  in 
rank  abun(lance  in  tbe  columns  of  tbe  ac- 
credited organs  of  tbe  Tory  party.  Tbere 
is,  bowever,  one  conspicuous  exception, 
^  Tbe  Standard,'  wbicb  for  some  time  past 
bas  witb  commendable  courage  and  inde- 
pendence adopted  a  line  and  policy  of  its 
own.  Writing  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  recent 
election  in  Nortb  Lincolnsbire,  *Tbe  Stan- 
dard '  gave  utterance  to  tbe  following  manly 
and  outspoken  protest — 

Candidates  at  Parliamentary  elections  (it 
said)  have  no  business  to  give  pledges  which 
a  little  reflection  must  convince  them,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  redeem,  and  to  make  promises  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  they  will  ever 
be  able  to  perform.  Wben  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  Conservative  party,  in 
their  desire  to  catch  votes,  advocate  just  so 
much  of  a  return  to  Protection  as  is  signified 
by  the  shibboleths  of  Reciprocity  and  Fair 
T^ade — against  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  de- 
clared with  memorable  emphasis — ^they  incur 
the  charge  of  political  insincerity  and  dis- 
honesty of  tbe  worst  and  most  damaging  kind. 
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Tbe  Right  Hon.  James  Lowtber,  exulting 
in  tbe  success  by  which  for  the  nonce  bis 
tactics  bave  been  attended,  may  laugh  to 
scorn  tbe  warnings  of  the  leading  organ  of 
his  party,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  found 
tbat  be  will  bave  little  cause  to  look  back 
witb  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  tbe  means 
by  which  be  bas  once  more  secured  bis  return 
to  Parliament  Witb  tbe  honourable  excep- 
tion, tben,  of  *  Tbe  Standard '  newspaper,  it 
may  be  said  witbout  exaggeration  tbat  almost 
tbe  entire  body  of  tbe  Conservative  press 
views  witb  a  kindly  and  a  friendly  eye  tbe 
agitation  tbat  bas  been  set  on  foot  in  favour 
of  what  is  euphemistically  called  Fair  Trade, 
but  what  bas  been  more  properly  and  more 
correctly  described  as  Protection  in  fancy 
dress.  We  say  advisedly  I^q  Conservative 
press,  for  we  are  altogether  unable  to  agree, 
witbout  tbis  important  qualification,  with  tbe 
assertion  of  a  recent  writer  in  *  Tbe  Quar- 
terly Review, '  tbat  *  numerous  influential 
newspapers  in  tbe  north  openly  proclaim 
their  antagonism  to  tbe  present  commercial 
policy  of  tbe  country. '  ♦  No  Liberal  paper 
of  any  influence  or  importance  bas  been  car- 
ried away  by  tbe  Reciprocity  agitation.  *  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  which  bas  been  rightly 
described  as  tbe  leading  commercial  paper 
of  tbe  nortb  of  England,  is  staunch  in  ita 
adherence  to  Free  Trade  principles.  The 
brilliant  and  accomplished  editor  of  'The 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Times '  is  fully  as^ 
thoroughgoing  a  Free  Trader  now  as  be  was- 
when  he  wrote  *Tbe  Charter  of  tbe  Na- 
tions. '  f  In  *  Tbe  Liverpool  Mercury '  there 
bas  recently  appeared  a  series  of  most  valua- 
ble articles  on  tbe  relation  between  our  ex- 
ports and  imports,  in  wbicb .  tbe  fallacies  of 
tbe  reciprocity-mongers  bave  been  thor- 
oughly and  effectually  exposed.  No  one,, 
again,  pretends  tbat  the  vigorous  and  clear- 
sighted editor  of  *  Tbe  Liverpool  Daily  Post  *" 
bas  apostatized  from  bis  earlier  faith,  and,, 
as  regards  tbe  Yorkshire  press,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  to  tbe  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing tbe  many  temptations  by  wbicb  it 
bas  been  beset  to  advocate  a  retrograde 
policy,  *Tbe  Leeds  Mercury'  bas  escaped 
unscathed  in  tbe  trying  and  difficult  times 
through  wbicb  tbe  staple  industry  of  tbe 
district  in  wbicb  it  principally  circulates  bas 
latterly  been  called  to  pass.  It  will  be 
acknowledged,  therefore,  tbat  we  bave  good 
grounds  for  asserting  tbat  it  is  only  tbe  Con- 
servative press  tbat  bas  caught  tbe  infection 


♦  *  English  Trade  and  Foreign  Competition.' 
*  The  Quarterly  Review,'  July,  1881. 
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of  the  Dew  propaganda.  Bat  the  contagion 
has  been  allowed  to  spread  to  regions  from 
which  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  it 
woald  have  been  carefnlly  and  zealously  ex- 
claded.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  columns  of 
'  The  Morning  Post '  and  '  The  St  James's 
Gazette'  that  the  Fair  Traders  have  been 
permitted  to  air  their  crotchets  on  what,  we 
are  told,  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  They  are  accorded  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  all-embracing  '  Nine- 
teenth Century,'  and  they  find  their  way 
without  difficulty  into  the  more  exclusive  and 
old-fashioned,  not  to  say  antiquated,  *  Quar- 
terly.' In  the  July  number  of  *The  Quar- 
terly Review '  there  appeared  under  the  title 
of '  English  Trade  and  Foreign  Competition ' 
an  ably  written  article,  which  attained,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  deserved,  a  considerable 
measure  of  success.  It  was  happy  in  the 
time  and  occasion  of  its  birth;  and  if  its 
literary  style  rather  than  its  matter  and  its 
arguments  had  been  in  question,  we  should 
have  been  bound  in  fairness  to  describe  it  as 
altogether  unexceptionable.  Moreover,  addi- 
tional interest  and  importance  were  lent  to  it 
by  the  fact  that  it  partook  in  some  degree  of 
the  character  of  a  political  manifesto.  '  The 
trade  of  the  world,'  said  the  writer,  '  will 
henceforth  be  divided  amdng  different  na- 
tions, and  the  most  enterprising  and  the  most 
fikiiful  will  get  the  lion's  share  of  it,  provided 
that  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  is  afforded  to 
all.  That  is  what  we  have  to  secure.  Pro- 
bably it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
servative party  to  show  the  people  how  to 
aecure  it' 

The  scope  of  the  article  having  been  such 
as  we  have  endeavoured  very  briefly  to  indi- 
cate, it  is  not  in  any  way  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  many  com- 
ments of  both  a  favourable  and  an  adverse 
description.  The  criticism  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  however,  as  was  but  natural 
ahoald  be  the  case,  has  been  of  a  somewhat 
alight  and  sketchy  character.  It  was  pro- 
bably thought  in  many  quarters  that  the  re- 
viewer and  his  article  were  not  worth  the 
waste  of  much  powder  and  shot  But,  since 
the  time  when  the  article  was  written  the 
Fair  Trade  movement  has  advanced  a  stage, 
it  may  now,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine in  some  detail  what  is  the  real  value 
of  the  facts  and  of  the  arguments  that  are 
constantly  being  adduced  in  its  support 

We  propose,  then,  to  take  as  the  basis  and 
subject  matter  of  our  investigations  the  ar- 
ticle of  *  The  Quarterly '  reviewer,  and  to  sub- 
ject it  to  a  somewhat  minute  and  searching 
criticism.  The  process  will,  it  may  be 
thought,  be  sufficiently  tedious,  but  it  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  altogether  without  its  re- 


sults and  its  reward.  ^  Unless  we  are  very 
much  mistaken,  the  result  of  our  investiga* 
tions  will  be  to  confirm  the  statement  of  *  The 
Daily  News '  when  it  says  that  the  Recipro- 
city agitation  is  '  more  entirely  based  upon 
Ignorance  than  any  political  movement  of  our 
day.'  * 

The  line  of  argument,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  which  the  reviewer  has  adopted,  is 
delightful  in  its  simplicity.  He  starts  by 
depicting  in  the  darkest  colours  the  condi- 
ti(m  of  one  and  all  of  our  staple  manufactures, 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  set  down  to  the 
account  of  Free  Trade  all  the  intolerable 
evils  from  which  he  tells  us  we  are  suffering. 
Let  us  follow  him  in  each  step  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  see  by  what  methods  it  is  that  be 
seeks  to  make  good  his  position. 

And,  first,* let  us  take  the  cotton  trade,  the 
most  important  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  country.  'It  is  questioned  by  compe- 
tent local  authorities,'  writes  our  instructor, 
'  whether  Manchester  will  ever  again  witness 
a  return  of  the  palmy  days  of  1872-3  ;  and 
those  who  are  not  local  authorities,  but  sim- 
ply close  observers  of  the  course  which  trade 
is  taking,  are  disposed  to  think  that  there  is 
very  little  room  for  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject' In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
gloomy  and  desponding  view  of  the  future 
prospects  of  our  leading  manufacture,  we 
are  regaled  with  a  few  statistics  carefully 
picked  and  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a  particular  hypothesis. 

In  1870  (we  are  told)  the  value  of  our  cot- 
ton manufactures  exported  to  the  United 
States  was  £2,674,697.  In  1876  it  had  sank 
to  £1,275,788,  and  although  last  year  witness- 
ed what  the  economic  writers  called  a  great 
revival,  the  amount  was  only  raised  to  £1,748, - 
645.  Then,  consider  what  has  been  happen- 
ing with  Germany.  We  exported  to  that 
country  in  1872  cotton  yarn  and  manufactures 
to  the  value  of  nearly  six  millions  sterling. 
Last  year  the  amount  was  below  a  million  and 
a-half.  The  decline  in  our  cotton  trade  with 
Egypt  is  about  68  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
ten  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  sent  to  Hol- 
land cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  four  and 
three-quarter  millions.  In  1880  the  value  wss 
under  two  and  a-balf  millions. 

Upon  this,  the  first  remark  that  sugge«t5 
itself  is  that,  in  instituting  a  comparison  1*6- 
tween  the  condition  of  a  particular  trade  st 
one  period  of  time  and  its  condition  at  an- 
other period,  no  useful  result  can  be  arrived 
at  by  singling  out  one  or  two  countries,  and 
considering  them  quite  apart  from  the  re»t 
It  is  surely  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  a 
particular  branch  ofa  trade  may  be  suffering, 
while  the  trade,  as  a  whole,  may  be  in  s 
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fairly  prosperous  condition.  The  trade  with 
iialf  a  dozen  countries  may  have  receded, 
whilst  that  with  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
have  advanced.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
liappened  with  the  cotton  trade,  as  we  think 
we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  showing. 
But  even  if  the  method  adopted  by  the  re- 
viewer were  a  right  one,  and  were  capable 
of  leading  to  any  useful  results,  there  are 
some  at  least  of  the  figures  which  he  has 
quoted  upon  which,  we  must  confess,  we  are 
unable  to  congratulate  him.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  has 
nought  to  make  so  much.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
perfectly  correct  and  accurate  to  say  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a  consider- 
able falling  off  in  our  export  of  cotton  manu- 
factures to  Egypt  But  the  explanation  is 
a  simple  one,  and  such  as  might  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  an  ordinarily  intelligent  and 
well-informed  mind.  The  falling  off  is,  in 
truth,  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  following  cause.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  for  some 
little  time  after  the  canal  had  been  opened, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  goods  destined  for 
the  East  first  of  all  to  Egypt,  and  then  to  re- 
ship  them  to  other  countries.  When  the 
canal  became  one  of  the  world's  great  inter- 
national highways,  goods  which  had  formerly 
been  exported  to  Egypt  were  sent  direct  to 
their  destination.  With  regard  to  Germany, 
Again,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  reviewer  has 
studiously  selected  as  the  starting-point  of 
his  comparison  the  year  1872 ;  the  time, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  Franco-German  war 
bad  just  been  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, and  Germany  was  in  course  of  re- 
ceiving from  her  conquered  foe  the  huge 
war  indemnity  of  £200,000,000.  But,  in 
truth,  if  the  instances  selected  for  comparison 
were  as  valuable  as  they  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  worthless  for  all  practical  purposes, 
they  could  not  be  fairly  expected  to  yield  any 
•conclusive  or  satisfactory  result.  The  method 
itself  is  bad,  and  is  calculated,  if  it  is  not  in- 
tended, to  mislead.  If  we  wish  to  get  at  any 
really  useful  results,  if  we  are  in  earnest  in 
our  endeavour  to  find  out  whether  the  cot- 
ton trade,  or  any  other  trade,  has  receded  or 
advanced  in  any  given  period  of  time,  we 
must  look  at  the  total  quantities  of  our  ex- 
ports in  the  years  selected  for  comparison. 
Comparing,  then,  the  years  1870  and  1880 
in  this,  the  only  legitimate  way,  we  find  that 
the  facts  are  as  follows:  In  the  year  1870 
we  exported  3,266,998,366  yards  of  cotton 
goods  of  all  kinds ;  in  the  year  1880  our  ex- 
ports had  risen  to  4,496,843,500  yards,  or 
an  increase  of  about  38  per  cent  The  fall- 
ing off,  therefore,  about  which  *  The  Quar- 
terly'  declaims  with  so  mUch  .eloquence, 


turns  out  to  have  been  no  falling  off  at  all 
but  an  increase  of  close  upon  38  per  cent 

One  would  have  thought  that  such  a  sim- 
ple and  easily  ascertained  fact  as  that  of  the 
total  quantity  of  cotton  goods  which  we  ex- 
port would  have  found  a  place  in  any  de- 
scription of  the  present  condition  of  the 
staple  industry  of  Lancashire.  No  compari- 
son, however,  of  our  total  export  of  cotton 
goods  last  year  with  that  of  any  previous 
year  will  be  found  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  article  on  *  English  Trade  and  Foreign 
Competition.'  Upon  this,  as  upon  so  many 
other  points  of  importance,  the  reviewer 
maintains  a  perfect  and  unbroken  silence. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  that  we  should 
enter  a  little  more  into  detail  upon  the  sub- 
ject The  figures  we  have  just  quoted  are 
taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  We 
will  now  quote  a  few  statistics  from  the  next 
highest  authority,  which  our  readers  will 
scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  is  the  *  Annual 
Review  of  the  Cotton  Trade,'  published  by 
Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  The 
following  interesting  and  instructive  state- 
ment, which  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
demolish  the  whole  argument  of  the  writer 
in  'The  Quarterly,' is  taken  from  Messrs. 
Ellison  and  Co.'s  '  Review  of  the  Cotton 
Trade  for  the  year  1880.' 

The  consumption  in  1880  (we  are  informed) 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 
The  previous  largest  was  in  1876.  Compared 
with  that  year,  1880  shows  an  increase  of  4720 
bales  per  week,  or  7.7  per  cent.  Compared 
.with  1879,  the  increase  is  9580  bales  per  week, 
or  close  upon  17  per  cent.  The  present  rate 
of  consumptioA  is  about  67,000  bales  of  400 
lbs.  per  week,  or  60,000  bales  of  445.9  lbs. — 
the  average  weight  of  the  consumption  in 
1880.* 

Solid  facts  such  as  these  are  dismissed 
altogether  from  consideration  by  the  re- 
viewer, as  if  they  were  fancies  light  as  air. 
To  have  so  much  as  hinted  at  their  existence 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  doubt 
and  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  to 
have  openly  acknowledged  and  proclaimed 
them  would  have  simply  had  the  effect  of 
shattering  to  pieces  the  whole  of  the  nicely 
constructed  fabric  of  imposture  which  the 
writer  was  labouring  so  diligently  to  rear. 
Accordingly,  most  wisely  and  discreetly  it 
must  be  admitted  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  he  has  thought  fit  to  shut  them  out 
from  consideration  altogether.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  from  what  we  have  said 
that  the  ouUook  is  entirely  dark  and  gloomy, 
even  in  the  view  of  the  writer  in  *  The  Quar- 
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terly.'  There  is,  he  admits,  one  bright  spot 
on  the  world's  wide  surface,  and  that  is  to 
be  found  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  our 
Indian  dominions.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
existence  of  our  Indian  empire,  the  most 
important  manufacturing  industry  we  possess 
must  have  utterly  collapsed.  Such  is  the 
argument.  Let  us  now  bring  it  to  the  test 
of  facts.  No  doubt  it  is  an  ar^ment  that 
is  useful  to  the  reviewer  in  another  way,  and 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  It  enables 
him  to  discharge  a  good  deal  of  grandilo- 
quent rhetoric,  and  to  have  a  fling — which 
he  appears  very  greatly  to  enjoy — at  a  cer- 
tain class  of  politicians  who,  it  appears,  have 
emblazoned  on  their  banners  the  strange  de- 
vice of  'Perish  India' — adopting  Mr.  Free- 
man's grossly  misrepresented  phrase.  But 
whilst  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  this 
reference  to  India  serves  its  purpose  in  giv- 
ing the  reviewer  an  opportunity  of  tilting  at 
a  non-existing  set  oi  politicians,  the  only 
question  with  which  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves on  the  present  occasion  is  the  simple 
one — How  far  is  it  true  that  the  prosperity, 
and  even  the  very  existence  of  the  English 
cotton  trade,  is  dependent  upon  the  imperial 
connection  between  India  and  ourselves? 
This  is  a  question  that  is  capable  of  a  simple 
and  easy  solution.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
for  a  single  moment  deny  that  India  is  one 
of  our  most  important  customers,  especially 
so  far  as  the  cotton  trade  is  concerned ;  and 
we  are  delighted  beyond  measure  to  find 
that  last  year,  owing,  we  may  suppose,  to 
the  fact  that  she  has  at  last  found  herself  in 
some  degree  relieved  from  the  evils  inflicted 
upon  her  in  recent  years  by  the  combined 
scourges  of  famine  and  of  war — ^we  are  de- 
lighted, we  say,  to  find  that  last  year,  from 
the  causes  we  have  mentioned,  our  exports 
of  cotton  goods  to  India  rose  from  twelve 
and  a  half  millions  sterling — ^the  figure  at 
which  they  stood  in  18V9 — ^to  eighteen  and  a 
quarter  millions.  Still,  notwithstanding  this 
great  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  goods 
to  India,  it  will  be  found  that  if  we  leave 
India  out  of  the  account  altogether,  and 
simply  compare  the  quantities  of  cotton 
goods  exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world  last 
year  with  the  quantities  exported  in  1870, 
last  year's  returns  show  the  very  substantial 
increase  of  14  per  cent  upon  those  of  ten 
years  ago.  Here,  therefore,  as  elsewhere, 
the  argument  of  'The  Quarterly,'  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  facts,  is  seen  to  be 
quite  incapable  of  being  sustained. 

The  simple  and  literal  truth  is  that  the 
author  of  the  article  on  '  English  Trade  and 
Foreign  Competition,'  whoever  he  may  be, 
has  set  out  with  a  preconceived  theory,  and 
is  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 


recommend  it  to  his  readers'  acceptance.  In 
obedience  to  this  commanding  impulse  he 
strives  by  every  available  means  to  make 
out  that  things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
instead  of  from  bad  to  better,  as  is  actu- 
ally the  case.  All  his  exertions,  however^ 
are  fruitless,  because  the  faqts  are  against 
him.  The  very  reverse  of  what  he  fdleges 
is  the  case,  as  all  who  are  practically  ac- 
quainted  with  business  must  admit  Lanca- 
shire, like  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  gradually  recovering  from  the  depression 
which  a  few  years  ago  lay  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  manufacturing  industries,  not  of 
England  only,  but  of  the  world  at  large. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of  what 
we  say  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Man- 
chester for  the  year  1880,  and  compare  it 
with  the  same  gentleman's  reports  for  the 
two  previous  years.  The  opening  sentences 
of  the  first  and  last  of  these  reports  would 
themselves  be  sufScient  to  prove  the  truth 
of  our  contention.  Writing  of  the  year 
1878,  Mr.  Shaw  very  truly  said :  'The  past 
year  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  depres- 
sion in  the  great  cotton  manufactures  of  this 
consular  district'  In  his  last  report,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  year  1880,  he  says  with 
equal  truth :  '  Upon  the  whole  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  trade 
in  this  consular  district  during  the  past  year. 
There  is  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  and 
less  suffering  among  the  labouring  poor — 
sure  evidences  of  better  times.'  And  then, 
in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  test,  and 
to  show  that  tne  prospects  of  the  cotton 
trade  had  very  materially  improved  in  the 
interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  his 
last  report  was  written,  the  United  States 
consul  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1879  'The  Oldham  Chronicle'  published  an 
account  of  126  cotton  spinninir  and  manu- 
factnring  companies,  from  whici  it  appeared 
that  one  of  these  companies  paid  a  dividend 
of  2  per  cent ;  one  of  2^  per  cent ;  two  of 
4  per  cent ;  six  ol  5  per  cent ;  one  of  5^ 
per  cent ;  two  of  8  per  cent ;  five  of  10 
per  cent ;  while  (me  hundred  and  four  paid 
no  dividends^  and  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  made  losses  more  or  less  serious.  This 
was  in  1879.  Twelve  months  later,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  same  authority,  trade 
had  improved  in  such  a  marked  degree  that 
the  number  of  companies  paying  no  divi- 
dend had^diminished  by  one-half,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  125  mills  were  paying  dividends 
that  ranged  from  2  to  22  per  cent  If  it  is 
sought  to  lay  any  particular  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
minority  of  the  mills  unable  to  pay  their 
shareholders  any  dividends  at  all,  it  should 
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be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  compaoiea 
in  question  are  co-operative  concerns  that 
work  with  a  large  percentage  of  borrowed 
capital.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
from  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
that  interest  varying  from  4  to  6  per  cent 
has  to  be  paid  upon  the  whole  of  this  bor- 
rowed capital  before  there  is  anything  that 
is  available  for  distribution  amongst  the 
shareholders.  And  at  least  the  extracts  from 
*The  Oldham  Chronicle'  prove  this  much, 
that  last  year  the  cotton  trade  went  a  long 
way  towards  recovering  the  ground  it  had 
lost  during  the  recent  depression.  Coming 
down  to  a  still  later  date,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  indications  are  not  wanting  to  show 
that  the  prospect  continues  to.  improve,  and 
that  a  new  era  is  beginning  to  dawn  for 
our  cotton  manufacturers  and  operatives. 
Strangely  enough  the  last  piece  of  intelli- 
gence that  reaches  us  on  this  subject  has 
come  from  Preston,  the  borough  which  re- 
cently elected  the  Protectionist,  Mr.  Eck- 
royd,  to  represent  it  in  Parliament.  In 
August  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Luke  Park, 
secretary  to  the  Power-loom  Weavers'  Asso- 
ciation, published  a  return,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  interesting  little  piece 
of  information.  It  appears,  then,  that  there 
are  now  in  Preston  34,449  looms  at  work. 
This  number,  it  is  stated,  comprises  all  the 
iooms  in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of 
about  300,  which  are  being  got  ready  for 
work,  or  being  *•  gaited  up,'  as  it  is  called, 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  Now  it  is  fur- 
ther manifest,  from  a  return  of  the  number 
of  spindles  and  looms  compiled  in  1874  by 
Mr.  Banks,  the  secretary  of  the  Spinners' 
Operative  Association,  that  the  number  of 
looms  in  the  town  at  that  time  was  31,583, 
so  that  in  the  seven  years  that  have  since 
elapsed  the  increase  of  weaving  power  in 
Preston  has  been  about  3000  looms.  And 
this  has  happened  in  a  borough  that  has 
been  the  first,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be, 
even  if  it  will  not  be  the  last,  that  has  been 
bitten  by  the  heresy  of  Protection. 

We  come  now  to  consider  very  briefly 
the  condition  of  another  of  the  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  industries  in  the  coun- 
try, viz.,  the  woollen  trade.  With  respect  to 
the  staple  industry  of  Yorkshire,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  croaker  has  more  reason 
for  his  existence  than  we  have  seen  him  to 
possess  with  regard  to  the  staple  industry  of 
Lancashire.  And  yet,  if  there  is  any  truth 
or  meaning  in  figures,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  e^en  the  depression  at  present 
existing  in  our  woollen  trade  has  been  not  a 
little  exaggerated.  As  *•  The  Economist '  has 
pointed  out,  and  as  any  one  may  very  easily 
satisfy  himself  by  a  short  study  of  the  Sta- 


tistical Abstract,  the  consumption  of  for- 
eign wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  six  years  shows  an  increase  of  15*8 
per  cent  upon  that  of  the  six  years  imme- 
diately preceding.*  In  other  words,  whilst 
in  the  years  1869-74  we  consumed  only 
1,064,574,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool,  in  the 
years  1875-80  we  consumed  as  much  as 
1,232,544,000  lbs.  What  amount  of  Eng- 
lish-grown wool  was  used  in  the  same 
periods  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  determine ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of  a  singularly 
lucid  and  vigorous  speech  delivered  at 
Hurst,  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  on  the  28th  of  May  of 
the  present  year,  puts  the  total  amount  of 
wool  consumed  in  1870  at  370,000,000  lbs., 
as  against  401,000,000  lbs.,  which  was  the 
quantity  worked  up  in  1880.f  Whichever 
way  we  look  at  it,  tneref ore,  it  appears  clear 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  our  consumption  of  wool  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  total  volume  of  the  woollen  trade  is 
greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  so 
that  even  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  our  foreign 
trade  has  suffered,  it  will  still  remain  true 
that  the  increase  in  the  home  consumption 
of  our  woollen  manufactures  has  more  than 
made  up  for  any  diminution  there  may  have 
been  in  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  ad- 
mitted without  question  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  export  of  worsted  goods  has  been  so 
marked  and  so  enormous  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  represent  it  to  have  been.  A 
manufacturer  of  great  authority  and  expe- 
rience upon  this  subject  has  recently  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  following  terms: 
*  The  statistics  of  our  exports  of  worsted  and 
woollen  goods  to  Germany  up  to  1872,  and 
even  up  to  1874,  were  so  obviously  wrong 
that  I  spent  money  and  time  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  with  the  result  of  reducing  the  exports 
of  worsted  goods  alone  to  Germany  from 
£7,905,629  in  1872,  to  £2,857,608  in  1873, 
without  either  our  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants being  aware  of  a  decreasing  trade. 
The  fact  is,  that  until  a  better  system  was 
introduced,  the  declarations  were  dictated 
by  fancy  without  the  slightest  check  from 
the  authorities.'  If  any  one  should  be  dis- 
posed to  argue  that  the  great  falling  off  here 
described  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  take  place, 
and  was  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  German 

*  '  Statistical  Abstract  for  1880/  p.  61. 

f  The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Mulnall  are  still 
more  favourable  to  our  contention.  On  page 
18  of  his  '  Balance  Sheet  of  the  World'  he  puts 
the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  1870  at  842 
million  lbs.,  as  against  401  million  lbs.  in  1880. 
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tariff,  the  writer  points  oat  that  such  an  ar- 
gument must  entirely  fall  to  the  ground,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  alteration  was 
made  in  the  German  tariff  at  the  period  of 
time  referred  to,  and  he  concludes  his  sug- 
gestive observations  by  saying  that  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  'acknowledge  their  errors 
in  private,  but  cannot  be  got  to  do  so  in 
public' 

But  whilst  we  are  prepared  to  contend 
that  the  woollen  trade  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
receding  has  advanced,  we  are  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  some  branches  of  it  have  suf- 
fered more  severely  and  acutely  than  the 
rest  It  is  from  Bradford  more  especially 
that  the  loudest  and  bitterest  cries  have 
come.  And  yet  even  in  Bradford  things 
have  not  been  so  bad  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  represented ;  and  it  is  extremely  grati- 
fying to  find  even  *  The  Quarterly  *  reviewer 
himself  acknowledging  that,  *  whilst  there  is 
ground  for  uneasiness,  there  is  none  for  de- 
spair.' In  support  of  the  view  which  we 
venture  to  take  of  the  condition  of  the  staple 
trade  of  Bradford,  we  cannot  do  bettor  than 
quote  once  more  from  the  same  high  autho- 
rity, to  whom  allusion  has  just  been  made. 

Bradford  (he  writes)  is  suffering  more  than 
any  other  town  connected  with  textile  indus- 
try from  general  and  special  causes.  The 
general  causes,  such  as  bad  harvests  and  the 
poverty  of  our  home  and  foreign  customers, 
are  well  known,  and  their  effect  would  cease 
with  the  return  of  general  prosperity.  The 
special  causes  are  a  change  in  the  fashion 
from  lustrous  to  soft,  close-fitting  ladies^ 
dresses,  and  the  long  disinclination  of  our 
manufacturers  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  customers.  And  yet  our  trade 
has  never  been  so  bad  as  represented.  The 
employer  has  had  to  work  at  small  or  no  pro- 
fit, and  the  operatives  were  obliged  to  take 
lower  wages ;  but  there  has  been  no  distress 
among  the  latter,  and  remarkably  few  failures 
among  the  former. 

The  gentleman  who  writes  thus  is  a  Free 
Trader;  but  there  is  one  point,  at  least,  on 
which  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  on 
the  same  side  the  testimony  of  a  well-known 
advocate  of  Reciprocity,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as 
such  he  presided  at  a  meeting  that  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Forster  in  January,  1879. 
The  president,  in  his  opening  address,  in 
addition  to  making  other  statements  of  gene- 
ral interest,  such  as  that '  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  expect  that  the  English  people  would  ever 
agree  to  put  a  tax  on  bread,  or  the  neces- 
saries of  life,'  and,  *  Most  of  those  present 
would  agree  that  Free  Trade  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  increase  of  our  national   wealth,' 


went  on  to  make  an  observation  which  is 
very  much  to  our  purpose,  and  which  was 
to  the  following  effect:  *The  working 
classes  of  Bradford  had  not  suffered  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.'  Of  course  we  need  not  say  that 
there  has  been  pauperism  at  Bradford  as 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it 
has  been  in  the  main  confined  to  outdoor 
labourers,  and  has  affected  in  only  a  very 
slight  degree  the  operatives  engaged  in  tex- 
tile manufactures. 

It  has  been  often  stated,  and  no  doubt 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  truth,  that 
one  of  the  principal  causes  to  which  the  de- 
pression in  the  Bradford  trade  has  been  due, 
has  been  the  change  of  fashion  from  Inatrous 
to  lustreless  goods.  In  support  of  this  theory 
we  are  able  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Shepard,  the  United  States  consul  at  Brad- 
ford. In  the  last  of  his  interesting  and 
valuable  reports,  this  gentleman  very  freely 
expresses  his  opinions,  not  merely  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  but  also  as  to 
the  kind  of  remedy  that  ought  to  be  applied. 
'Fashion,'  he  tells  us,  'has  been  continnally 
more  and  more  against  Bradford  goods,  and 
in  favour  of  lustreless  goods  made  from  colo> 
nial  wool ;  but  not  a  little  of  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  existing  at  Bradford 
is  due  ^he  believes)  to  prejudice,  a  lack  of 
enterprise,  and  a  failure  to  comprehend  the 
logic  of  events.  To  adapt  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  to 
make  just  the  goods  required,  and  to  employ 
the  newest  and  most  improved  methods  and 
machinery  are  requirements  which  the  ave- 
rage Bradford  manufacturer  quite  fails  to 
meet' 

How  much  truth  there  roav  be  in  Mr. 
Shepard's  description  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  average  Bradford  manufacturer  we 
will  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  in  one  department,  at  any  rate,  the 
Bradford  manufacturer  is  quite  alive  to  his 
own  interests,  and  quite  abreast  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  We  refer  to  the  question 
of  technical  education  and  its  relation  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  know  what  Yorkshire  in 
general,  and  Bradford  in  particular,  have 
done  in  recent  years  for  the  cause  of  techni- 
cal education,  he  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
to  Mr.  Shepard's  last  report,  which  he  will 
find  to  be  replete  with  information  on  this 
extremely  important  and  interesting  sab* 
ject* 

Leaving  Mr.  Shepard  and  the  '  average 
Bradford  manufacturer '  to  fight  it  out  be- 
tween them,  we  come  in  the  next  place  to 


♦  'The  Bradford  Observer,*  March  94,  1881. 
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take  a  very  rapid  survey  of  our  iron  and 
steel  manufactures.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  just  as  *  The  Quarterly '  reviewer  was 
careful  to  abstain  from  uttering  a  single 
word  about  the  totals  of  our  exports  of  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactured  goods,  so  also 
he  very  wisely  maintains  an  absolute  and 
unbroken  silence  with  regard  to  the  amounts 
and  values  of  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel. 
And  he  not  only  omits  to  give  us  the  totals 
of  our  exports  to  all  the  world,  but  in  this 
instance,  at  all  events,  he  does  not  even  in- 
dulge in  his  favourite  method  of  picking  out 
and  considering,  quite  apart  from  the  rest, 
one  or  two  countries  with  which  it  may  have 
happened,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  that  our 
trade  has  received  a  temporary  check. 
Since  the  reviewer  has  thought  fit  to  abstain 
from  saying  anything  about  our  exports  of 
iron  and  steel  during  recent  years,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  us  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. The  facts  we  shall  adduce  go 
right  in  the  teeth  of  the  jeremiads  about  the 
decline  and  fall  of  British  industries  that  are 
constantly  being  poured  forth  by  members 
of  the  self-styled  national  and  patriotic 
party.  The  production  of  pig-iron  during 
the  six  years  1869-74  was  37,336,000  tons; 
in  the  following  six  years,  from  1875  to 
1880,  it  rose  to  39,648,000,  or  an  increase 
of  6*2  per  cent.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the 
tables  of  our  exports.  In  1 870  we  exported 
2,825,575  tons  of  iron  and  steel;  in  1880 
we  exported  as  much  as  3,792,993  tons, 
which  is  the  highest  figure  that  has  ever 
been  reached.  It  is  true  that  the  prices  that 
rule  to-day  do  not  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  many  previous  years ;  but  even  if 
we  take  the  values  instead  of  the  quantities 
of  the  iron  and  steel  exported,  we  shall  find 
that  the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  not 
inconsiderable  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade.  In  1870  the  value  of  the  steel  and 
iron  exported  was  £24,038,090;  in  1880  it 
was  as  much  as  £28,?90,316.  What,  then, 
in  the  face  of  these  figures,  is  it  that  *  The 
Quarterly '  reviewer  has  to  say  with  regard 
to  our  iron  and  steel  maiiufactures  ? 
Although  we  produced  last  year  more  iron 
and  steel  than  we  ever  did  before,  the  pro- 
duction was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  satisfy 
his  voracious  appetite.  Out  of  969  blast 
furnaces  now  erected  in  this  country,  he 
grieves  to  relate  that  only  556  are  at  work. 
Men  who  have  practical  experience  in  the 
iron  trade  are  crying  out  that  the  production 
is  outrunning  the  demand ;  but  if  it  rested 
with  our  reviewer  to  decide,  he  would  set 
every  furnace  in  blast  to-morrow,  and  still 
further  complicate  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  We  repeat  that,  so  far  from  it 
being  the  case  that  the  amount  of  pig-iron 


produced  falls  short  of  current  requirements, 
the  very  opposite  is  the  fact.  Great  as  was 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  pig-iron  in 
1 880  over  that  of  any  previous  year,  the  last 
monthly  report  of  Messrs.  Fallows  and  Go. 
shows  that  the  production  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 
This  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about 
7  per  cent.,  and  Messrs.  Fallows  and  Co.  very 
justly  observe  with  regard  to  it  that,  as  we 
now  know  the  production  of  1880  was  in 
excess  (large  stocks  being  carried  forward 
into  1881),  there  is  evidently  no  opening 
yet  for  this  increased  make.  The  writer  in 
'The  Qi\arterly'  speaks  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  iron 
industries  of  the  United  States.  Does  he 
know  what  the  condition  of  those  industries 
was  only  three  or  four  years  ago?  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion for  1877  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars: *  Of  714  completed  furnaces  at  the 
close  of  1876,  236  were  in  blast,  478  were 
out  of  blast;  of  713  furnaces  at  the  close  of 
1875,  293  were  in  blast,  and  420  were  out 
of  blast.  The  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  is  at  least  twice  the  actual  yield  of 
either  of  the  last  two  years.'  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the 
iron  trade  in  the  United  States  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  great  activity ;  yet  the  last  Annua! 
Report  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  in- 
forms us  that,  at  the  close  of  1 880,  out  of  a 
total  of  701  furnaces  in  existence,  only  446 
were  in  blast.  If,  therefore,  the  reviewer 
were  consistent  in  the  application  of  his  own 
arguments,  he  would  be  obliged  to  contend 
that  the  iron  industries  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  does  not  omit  to  tell  us  are  flou- 
rishing in  an  extraordinary  manner,  were  in 
a  very  bad  way  indeed.  The  proper  expla- 
nation of  the  facts,  however,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent one,  and  one  which  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  reviewer 
to  conceive.  In  the  natural  course  of  things 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  blast  furnaces  in 
existence  become,  from  a  variety  of  reasons, 
useless  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  society  men  discover  better 
and  more  economical  methods  of  manufac- 
ture than  their  f atherft  were  acquainted  with ; 
and  if  we  apply  this  simple  and  obvious 
truth  to  the  question  we  are  discussing,  we 
shall  find  that  the  wit  of  man  has  been  em- 
ployed to  'very  good  purpose  in  improving 
the  construction  of  our  furnaces.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Oonsett  Iron  Company  for 
June,  1881,  we  are  told  that  the  blast  fur^ 
nace  reconstructions  and  additions  that  have 
been  going  on  for  the  last  thirteen  years  are 
now  completed,  and  it  is  added  that,  the 
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eeven  new  blast  fumaees  are  capable  ofyield' 
ing  more  pig-iron  than  the  original  eighteen 
fumacee  could  do. 

We  have  now  conftidered,  we  hope  with 
sufficient  fulness  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
the  present  condition  of  our  leading  manu- 
factures. We  have  shown  that,  as  regards 
the  cotton,  the  woollen,  and  the  iron  trades, 
there  is  no  ground  whatsoever  for  alarm.  In 
the  same  way  we  might  go  through  the  rest 
of  the  trades  of  the  country  and  prove  that 
the  statements  and  vaticinations  of  the  re^ 
viewer  are  alike  the  products  of  his  imagi- 
nation. Take,  for  example,  the  Sheffield 
trade.  The  numher  of  unemployed  in 
Sheffield,  he  tells  us,  is  constantly  increasing. 
That,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  impres- 
sion one  derives  from  a  perusal  of  the  last 
report  of  the  Sheffield  trade.  There  is  a 
continued  falling  off,  we  learn  from  this 
report,  in  the  country  trade,  due,  it  is 
thought,  entirely  to  the  wet  weather,  and  to 
the  certainty  that  the  harvest  must  he  below 
the  average.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  con- 
dition of  trade  here  is  satisfactory,  and  in 
the  heavy  branches  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
activity.  The  railway  rail  mills  are  as  busy 
as  they  can  well  be,  though  the  prices  leave 
but  a  bare  margin  of  profit  The  iron 
market  shows  increased  firmness,  and  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  Bessemer  and 
crucible  steel,  both  for  the  home  and  colo- 
nial markets.  An  indication  of  the  revived 
condition  of  trade  generally  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  collieries  in  South  Yorkshire 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  well  off  for 
orders,  and  that  the  output  is  greater  now 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  cutlery  and  edge-tool  branches 
are  busier,  though  there  is  not  full  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  of  the  men.  Such  is 
the  tenor  of  the  report,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  think  we  are  justified  in  pointing  to  it 
as  proving  that  the  Sheffield  trade  is  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  condition,  and  that  it  is 
not  true,  as  '  The  Quarterly  *  asserts,  that 
the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  constantly 
increasing. 

We  will  now  leave  the  question  of  the 
condition  of  any  particular  industry,  and  will 
deal  very  briefly  with  the  general  state  of 
trade  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with 
that  of  ten  years  ago.  What,  then,  was  the 
total  value  of  our  exports  of  British  and 
colonial  produce  in  1870 ;  and  what  is  it 
now?  This  is  a  very  simple  and  easily 
answered  question,  and  one  that  is,  we 
should  have  thought,  worthy  of  bein^  con- 
sidered in  any  attempt  to  discover  whether 
we  are  or  are  not  being  precipitated  at  a 
constantly  accelerating  rate  along  the  path 
that  leads  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.     It  is  a 


question,  however,  for  which  we  search  in 
vain  for  an  answer  in  the  pages  of '  The 
Quarterly.'  'Let  us  answer  it,  then,'  to 
quote  the 'reviewer's  own  words,  'as  it  is 
well  to  answer  all  questions,  if  practicable, 
in  the  light  of  facts.'  About  the  practica- 
bility of  answering  this  particular  question 
in  the  light  of  facts  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  If  we  turn  to  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract we  shall  find  that  the  total  value  of 
British  and  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
exported  from  the  United  Eangdom  in  1870 
was  244  millions  sterling,  wmle  the  total 
value  in  1880  was  286|^  millions;  and  if  we 
exclude  foreign  and  colonial  produce  alto- 
gether from  Uie  reckoning,  we  shall  still  find 
that  the  total  value  of  British  produce  ex- 
ported in  1870  was  190^  millions,  as  against 
223  millions  in  1880.  In  this  connection  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the 
latest  returns  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  afford  gratifying  proof  that  oar  ex- 
port trade  still  continues  to  augment  The 
exports  of  the  month  of  August  of  the  pre- 
sent year  show  an  increase  of  10^  per  cent 
upon  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of 
1880. 

We  will  now  apply  another  test,  which  is 
of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  in  any 
attempt  to  discover  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  How  stands  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  returns  of  pauperiam  ? 
On  January  Ist,  1871,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales  alone  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  a  total  of 
1,081,026;  on  Janua^  1st,  1881,  there 
were  only  803,126,  or  a  decrease  of  more 
than  25  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  decade  population  has  in- 
creased at  an  unprecedented  rate.  There 
are  still  other  tests  that  may  be  applied 
without  difficulty,  all  of  them  going  to  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  has  im-. 
proved  in  a  most  striking  ana  significant 
manner.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks.  In  the 
Trustees'  and  Post  Office  Saving^  Banks  the 
deposits  in  1870  were  53  millions;  in  1880 
they  had  risen  to  78  millions,  or,  in  other 
words,  had  increased  by  nearly  one-half. 
Take,  again,  the  consumption  per  head  of 
the  population  of  the  principal  imported 
and  excisable  articles.  The  consumption  of 
bacon  in  1870  was  1*08  lbs.  per  head  of 
the  population;  in  1880  it  was  15*96  lbs. 
The  consumption  of  butter,  again,  was  4*5^ 
lbs.  per  head  in  1870;  in  1880  it  was  7*42 
lbs.  The  consumption  of  potatoes  was  2*8 
lbs.  per  head  in  1870;  in  1880  it  was  31*63 
lbs.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  1870  was 
47-23  lbs.;  in  1880  it  was  63*68  lbs.  The 
consumption  of  tea  in  1870  was  3*81  lbs.; 
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in  1880  it  was  4*50  Iba. ;  and  so  we  might 
go  on  throagh  the  whole  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consnmptioD,  almost  every  one  of 
which  it  will  be  found  is  now  being  con- 
fiumed  in  increasing  quantities  by  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  And  yet  in  the  face 
of  all  these  undisputed  and  indisputable 
facts  and  figures  '  The  Quarterly '  reviewer 
thinks  the  present  a  fitting  time  to  come 
forward  with  the  most  unfortunate  and  ill- 
chosen  of  all  imaginable  cries — Ichabod, 
Ichabod,  the  glory  of  England  has  departed 
— and  to  tack  on  to  it  the  most  lame  and 
halting  of  all  imaginable  conclusions:  It 
may  probably  become  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
servative party  to  show  the  people  how  this 
departed  glory  may  be  reconquered  and 
restored ! 

The  condition  of  trade  being  such  as  we 
have  described,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  ^  The  Quarterly '  chooses  the  present  as 
a  suitable  time  for  an  attempt  to  frighten  us 
with  the  bogey  of  American  competition. 
For  a  bogey  under  present  circumstances, 
and  with  Uie  Protectionist  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  full  vigour,  it  undoubtedly 
is,  so  far  as  our  manufacturing  industries  are 
concerned.  In  the  mind  of  the  reviewer, 
however,  it  is  a  terrible  and  perplexing 
reality.  He  assures  us  that  the  progress 
made  by  the  United  States  in  all  the 
departments  of  industrial  enterprise  which 
are  most  valuable  to  a  nation — with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  shipping  trade — has  been 
most  remarkable.  So  far  from  their  indus- 
tries having  perished,  they  flourish  more 
prodigiously  than  ever,  and,  to  crown  all,  it 
IS  not  obscurely  hinted  that  they  are  driving 
us  out  of  the  neutral  markets.  They  are,  in 
short,  ruining  this  country  by  the  double 
process  of  shutting  out  our  goods  from  the 
States,  and  beating  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  These  would  be  grave  and  alarming 
circumstances,  if  only  it  could  be  shown  that 
they  were  true.  The  question  is.  Are  they 
true  ?  *  Let  us  answer  this  question,  as  it  is 
well  to  answer  all  questions,  if  practicable, 
in  the  light  of  facts.^ 

Is  it,  then,  the  fact  that  American  manu- 
factures are  finding  their  way  into  this 
country  or  into  the  neutral  markets  to  any 
considerable  extent?  The  answer,  which 
will  be  in  the  negative,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  for  the  year  1880,  and 
the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal 
and  other  Foreign  Countries  in  each  year 
from  1868  to  1878-79,  both  of  which  are 
ofl&cial  blue-books  that  have  recently  been 
presented  to  Parliament     From  these  autho- 


rities it  appears  that,  whilst  the  United 
States  sent  us  last  year  cotton  manufactures 
to  the  value  of  half-a-million,  we  sent  them 
in  return  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  nearly 
three  and  three-quarter  millions ;  whilst  we 
sent  them  two  and  a  half  millions  of  woollen 
goods,  they  sent  us  none  at  all ;  and  whilst 
they  sent  us  iron  and  steel  to  the  value  of  a' 
quarter  of  a  million,  we  actually  sent  them 
as  much  as  ten  million  pounds  worth  of 
wrought  and  un  wrought  iron.  And  if  it  be 
asked  whether  there  are  not  other  manu- 
factures in  regard  to  which  America  is  a 
vigorous  and  keen  competitor  in  the  home 
market,  a  sufficient  answer  will  be  found  in 
the  striking  and  important  fact  that  the  total 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  she 
sent  us  last  year  was  only  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling,  while  the  total  value  of  the 
manufactured  goods  we  sent  her  in  return 
WHS  more  than  twenty-four  millions  and  a 
half.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  any  degree  of 
truth  that  she  is  robbing  us  of  our  markets 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  take  the 
year  1870 — the  last  for  which  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  the  figures  are  given  in 
the  Statistical  Abstract — and  if  we  add 
together  our  own  exports  of  cotton  manu- 
fistures,  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  machi- 
nery, linen,  and  jute  manufactures,  silk, 
woollen,  and  worsted  manufactures,  we  shall 
find  that  they  sum  up  in  all  to  about  120 
millions  sterling ;  whereas  the  total  value  of 
the  same  articles  exported  from  the  United 
States  was  only  a  little  more  than  four  and 
a  quarter  millions.  The  competition,  there- 
fore, of  the  United  States  in  the  neutral 
markets  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  a  very 
trifling  description.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  in  course  of  time 
America  may  become  a  formidable  rival  even 
in  respect  to  manufactured  goods ;  but  we 
may  assert  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
a  formidable  rival  she  wiU  not  be  until  she 
has  turned  her  back  upon  her  present  Pro- 
tectionist policy,  and  adopted  the  policy  of 
Free  Trade.  And  here  we  take  leave  to  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  the  fact  of  our  having 
the  command  of  the  neutral  markets  is  one 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  exaggerate  the  importance.  In  the 
term  neutral  markets  are  included  not  only 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  also  South  America, 
the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  our  own  Colo- 
nies. How  vital  to  our  interests  it  is  to 
keep  the  command  of  these  markets  will  be 
seen  at  once  when  we  mention  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  population 
of  these  countries  mounts  up  to  the  enormous 
figure  of  between  1,000,000,000  and  1,200,- 
000,000  human  beings,  whilst  that  of  the 
strictly  Protectionist  countries  is  only  from 
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260,000,000  to  300,000,000  persons.  If, 
therefore,  the  result  of  the  imposition  of 
protective  tariffs  by  foreign  nations  is  that, 
whilst  it  to  some  extent  hampers  our  trade 
with  these  smaller  markets,  it  secures  us  the 
monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  it 
needs  no  very  great  powers  of  reasoning  or 
insight  to  perceive  that  we  have  immeasura- 
bly the  best  of  the  bargain. 

But  there  remains  yet  another  bogey  with 
which  *The  Quarterly'  tries  very  hard  to 
frighten  us.  We  refer  to  the  old  exploded 
notions  about  the  balance  of  trade.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  we  are  told,  never  dreamed 
that  one  of  the  results  of  Free  Trade  would 
be  that  our  imports  would  tend  to  exceed 
our  exports  in  an  ever-growing  proportion. 
Had  he  lived  to  our  own  day  he  would  have 
stood  aghast  at  the  condition  of  things  that 
now  presents  itself.  No  such  balance  sheet 
as  the  following  ever  rose  up  before  his 
mind's  eye,  viz. — 

Imports  in  1880 £409,990.056 

Exports"    "    222,810,526 

Excess  of  ImporU £187.179,580 

Upon  this  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  reviewer  has  fallen  into  ffn 
error  of  the  grossest  description.  The  fig- 
ures which  he  has  given  as  representing  the 
total  value  of  our  last  year's  exports  in  re- 
ality represent  only  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles of  British  produce  that  were  exported. 
In  addition,  however,  to  articles  of  British 
produce,  we  exported  last  year  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  to  the  value  of  upwards  of 
sixty-three  millions.  As  a  consequence,  the 
so-called  balance  of  trade  against  us,  instead 
of  having  been  187  millions,  as  the  reviewer 
asserts,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  124 
millions.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
erroneous  assertions  to  be  found  in  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  reviewer's  article.  We 
are  told,  for  example,  that  the  exports  of 
France  are  in  excess  of  her  imports,  whereas 
precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Indeed, 
the  French  tables  of  exports  and  imports 
present,  in  many  respects,  a  striking  resem- 
olance  to  our  own.  In  1878  the  excess  of 
her  imports  over  her  exports  was  forty-three 
million  pounds;  in  1879  it  was  fifty-seven 
millions;  and  in  1880  sixty-three  millions. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  anyiaith 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  theories  of  Protection- 
ists, Protectionist  France,  as  well  as  Free 
Trade  England,  must  be  fast  rushing  head- 
long into  bankruptcy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
no  evidence  of  any  sort  can  be  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  so  monstrous  and  ridicu- 
lous a  supposition.       Those  who   talk   so 


I  glibly  about  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  do 
not  appear  to  have  the  faintest  glimmering 
of  a  notion  of  their  real  meaning  and  im- 
port To  any  who  do  not  know  and  wish 
to  learn  what  is  the  real  explanation  of  the 
disproportion  between  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports as  shown  in  the  Government  statistics, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  a  peru- 
sal of  the  clear  and  convincing  speech  which 
Mr.  J.  K.  Cross,  the  senior  member  for 
Bolton,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
cent debate  on  Mr.  Ritchie's  motion.  *  A 
thousand  pounds,'  said  Mr.  Cross,  '  will  buy 
2000  tons  of  coal,  free  on  board,  at  Cardiff; 

,  the  freight  of  this  coal  to  San  Francisco 
will  be  £1500 ;  the  amount  realized  for  it  in 
San  Francisco  will  be  £2500,  which  sum  in- 
vested in  wheat  will  purchase  2000  quarters. 
The  conveyance  of  this  wheat  to  Liverpool 
will  cost  £1500,  and  it  will  require  to  be 
sold  at  £4000  in  Liverpool  to  cover  cost  and 
expenses.  In  the  import  tables  there  will 
be  an  entry  of  £4000  wheat ;  in  the  export 
tables  there  will  be  an  entry  of  £1000  coal ; 
the  one  exchanges  for  the  other.'  Here, 
then,  we  have  one,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  explanation  of  the  excess  of  our 
imports  over  our  exports.  The  cost  of 
freight  must  be  added  to  the  exports  and 
deducted  from  the  imports  before  it  is  possi- 
ble to  institute  any  useful  comparison  be- 
tween them.  Thanks  to  her  Free  Trade 
policy,  England  stands  facile  princeps  in 
respect  to  her  mercantile  marine.  Every 
year  her  share  of  the  world's  ocean-carrying 
trade  increases,  and  every  year,  therefore, 
foreign  countries  are  becoming  more  and 
more  indebted  to  her.  In  1857-59  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  carried  on  in  British  ships 
was,  on  the  average  of  the  three  years,  59 
per  cent.;  since  that  period  it  has  steadily 
and  gradually  risen  till  in  the  years  1878-80, 
instead  of  being  58  per  cent.,  it  was  as  much 
as  70  per  cent.  From  this  cause  alone,  if 
from  no  other,  there  must  have  resulted  s 
gradually  increasing  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  as  represented  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns ;  and  all  that  this  adverse  balance  of 
trade,  as  it  is  called,  really  proves  is,  there- 
fore, this — that  in  one  way  or  another  the 
world  is  becoming  more  and  more  our  debt- 
or,  and  is  discharging  its  obligations  by 
sending  us  large  quantities  of  produce,  for 
which  we  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  pay 
in  return. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  greatly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  reviewer  is  not  satisfied  with  a 
simple  and  rational  explanation  of  the  ex- 
cess of  our  imports  over  our  exports,  and  is 
accordin£r1y  led  to  propound  a  theory  of  his 
own,  which  is  demonstrably  false.     There  is^ 
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we  are  given  to  understand,  a  constant  drain 
of  gold  going  on  from  this  conntry,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  this  drain  of  the  precious  met- 
als that  we  are  enabled  to  pay  our  debts. 
Such  is  the  argument.  Let  us  bring  it  to 
the  test  of  facts,  and  we  shall  see  in  a  mo- 
ment how  utterly  groundless  it  is.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  theories  of  our  neo-Protec- 
tionists,  who  are  still  the  victims  of  the 
fallacies  that  we  would  fain  have  believed 
Adam  Smith  had  once  for  all  exploded,  a 
record  of  the  import  and  export  of  bullion 
to  and  from  this  country  is  kept.  Turning 
to  that  record,  we  find  that,  during  the  last 
forty  years,  when  Free  Trade  has  been  the 
acknowledged  and  recognized  policy  of  the 
country,  the  imports  of  bullion  and  specie 
have  actually  exceeded  the  exports  by  the 
sum  of  £40,000,000.  The  constant  drain 
of  gold,  therefore,  is  a  figment  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Instead  of  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  having  been  paid  for  in  hard 
cash,  with  the  result  that  money  has  gone 
out  of  the  country,  exactly  the  reverse  has 
happened.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  balance  of  trade  against  us  has 
been  as  much  as  £1,600,000,000  during  the 
last  forty  years,  so  far  from  having  exported 
more  bullion  than  we  have  imported,  we 
have  actually  imported  more  than  we  have 
exported  to  the  extent  of  forty  millions  ster- 
ling. The  balance  of  trade  against  us,  we 
repeat,  has  been  not  less  than  £1,600,000,- 
000  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  yet  it  is 
reckoned  by  competent  authorities  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
country,  including  not  merely  coins,  but 
articles  of  ornament  and  utility  as  well,  does 
not  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  £143,000,000. 
How  absurd,  then,  it  is  to  fancy  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  pay  for  the  excess  of 
our  imports  over  our  exports  by  means  of 
the  limited  amount  of  gold  at  our  disposal  I 
In  addition  to  the  charges  for  freight, 
insurance,  and  the  like,  which  we  have  just 
seen  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
into  account  in  considering  the  relation  be- 
tween imports  and  exports,  there  is  yet  an- 
other item  which  is  of  equal  and,  perhaps,  of 
even  greater  importance.  We  refer  to  our 
foreign  investments,  the  interest  upon  which 
comes  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  shape 
of  imports,  for  which  no  payment  is  re- 
quired. According  to  the  best  authorities. 
Englishmen  are  the  owners  of  property  of 
one  kind  or  another  abroad  to  the  extent  of 
£1,500,000,000,  and  it  is  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation that  sets  down  the  interest  annually 
received  from  these  investments  at  fifty 
millions  sterling.  Fifty  millions  worth  of 
imports,  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  find  their  way  every  year  into  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland,  for  which  we  have  not 
to  pay  a  sixpence  in  returd.  How  is  it,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  that  in  some  years,  at  an^ 
rate,  such  for  example  as  1871,  1872,  and 
187 a,  the  difference  between  our  imports 
and  exports  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so- 
great  as,  according  to  the  argument  we  have 
just  employed,  it  ought  to  have  been?  The 
answer  to  this  question  enables  us  to  point 
to  a  further  consideration  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  lost  sight  of.  When  we  make 
loans  to  foreign  countries  we  do  so,  as  a 
rule,  by  exporting  goods  to  those  countries. 
In  the  years  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  we  were 
engaged  in  making  loans  upon  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  to  foreign  governments,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  our  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries rose  very  considerably  in  value.  It 
may  be  that  eight  or  nine  years  ago  the 
amount  of  our  exports  sent  to  constitute  the 
principal  of  debts  owing  to  us  abroad  more 
than  exceeded  in  value  the  amount  of  imports 
coming  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  payment 
of  the  interest  due  upon  our  foreign  invest- 
ments. Supposing  these  two  sums  to  have 
cancelled  each  other,  the  excess  of  imports 
still  remaining  would  have  to  be  set  down  to 
freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  of  a 
similar  description,  as  was  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  extract  we  quoted  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  J.  K.  Cross.  Eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  then,  for  the  reason  we  have  mentioned^ 
our  imports  and  exports  did  not  exhibit  the 
same  degree  of  disproportion  which  is  mani-. 
fest  at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  now 
investing  capital  abroad  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  did  in  the  years  1871-73,  and 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  very  unsatisfac- 
tory some,  at  least,  of  our  foreign  invest- 
ments have  proved  to  be,  we  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  moment  our  fellow- 
countrymen  are  embarking  very  sparingly 
in  such  ventures.  That  their  action  in  this 
respect  is  due  to  prudence,  and  not  to  in- 
capacity, any  one  may  very  easily  satisfy 
himself  by  glancing  at  the  tables  which 
show  the  annual  gross  assessments  to  pro- 
perty and  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  On  examina- 
tion he  will  find  that  the  annual  average  of 
the  six  years  1869-74  was  £487,000,000, 
while  the  annual  average  in  the  succeeding 
six  years  was  not  less  than  £676,000,000.* 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  that 

*  We  may  here  perhaps  be  permitted  to  point 
out  that  the  facts  and  arguments  which  we  have 
adduced  in  confutation  of  *  The  Quarterly  *  re- 
viewer apply  with  e^ual  force  to  much  of 
what  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  has  advanced  in  his 
article  on  *  Isolated  Free  Trade '  in  the  August 
number  of  'The  Nineteenth  Century.' 
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we  have  said  is  clear.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  depression  from  which  trade  and  agri- 
coltnre  alike  have  suffered ;  notwithstanding 
the  bad  harvests,  which  are  said  to  have 
<K>st  this  country  during  the  last  three  years 
something  like  £200,000,000  sterling ;  not- 
withstanding the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
political  atmosphere,  the  bloated  armaments 
of  the  European  Powers,  the  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  and  the  many  other  causes 
of  a  like  character  that  have  tended  to  de- 
stroy confidence,  and  to  check  enterprise ; 
notwithstanding  all  these  adverse  circum- 
stances, we  say,  it  is  yet  true  that  during  the 
last  ten  years,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  country.  But 
oven  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  reverse 
had  been  the  case,  and  that  we  had  actually 
been  retrograding  during  the  last  few  years, 
that  would  not  prove  that  our  Free  Trade 
policy  had  been  at  fault  There  have  been 
DO  great  changes  in  recent  years  in  our  finan- 
cial policy.  The  only  changes  that  we  can 
call  to  mind  as  likely  to  have  had  an  adverse 
influence  upon  trade  are  those  which  took 
place  when  the  Conservative  Ministry  was  in 
power,  and  which  simply  consisted  in  turn- 
ing surpluses  into  deficits,  allowing  debt  to 
4iccumulate,  and  permitting  expenditure  to 
outrun  revenue.  With  uiese  exceptions, 
however,  of  which  we  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
pute the  importance,  and  of  which  the  effect 
upon  trade  cannot  have  been  otherwise  than 
^sastrous,  there  has  been  no  change  in  our 
financial  policy.  We  have  been  Free  Traders 
in  the  last  ten  years  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  in  which  we  were  Free  Traders  during 
the  thirty  years  preceding,  when  even  a  neo- 
Protectionist  must  admit  the  development 
of  our  trade  and  commerce  was  prodigious. 
Admitting,  therefore,  as  of  course  we  do 
admit,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  trade  re- 
ceived a  temporary  check,  we  must  look  out 
for  some  otner  cause  to  explain  it  than  the 
fact  that  we  are  the  only  free-trading  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Where  Protection  exists 
there  has  been  depression  of  trade  far  more 
severe  and  more  intense  than  anything  that 
we  have  suffered.  Indeed,  the  one  reaeem- 
iDg  feature  of  our  own  bad  trade  has  been 
that,  thanks  to  our  Free  Trade  policy,  our 
people  have  been  enabled  to  buy  cneap  food, 
and  thus  to  tide  over  the  time  of  trial  in  a 
way  that  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Com  Laws.  Well 
may  Mr.  Bright  exclaim  that  'The  way  in 
which  our  great  industries  and  our  great 
and  growing  population  have  passed  through 
the  recent  time  of  trial  is  even  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Free  Trade 
policy  than  was  the  great  prosperity  which 


we  enjoyed  in  the  years  which  immediately 
preceded  the  seasons  of  deficient  harvesta.* 
Is  it  likely,  then,  that  the  people  of  thia 
country  will  be  such  fools  as  to  throw  away 
the  enormous  benefits  that  Free  Trade  has 
bestowed  upon  them,  merely  at  the  bidding 
and  dictation  of  an  insignificant  faction  of 
interested  politicians?  There  can  be  bat 
one  answer  to  such  a  question. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  great 
these  benefits  have  been.  Some  idea  of 
their  magnitude  may  be  gathered  without 
difficulty  from  the  following  table  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
present  century,  which  we  have  taken  from 
an  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society  by  the  well-known 
statistician,  Mr.  William  Hoyle.*  We  have 
the  greater  pleasure  in  making  this  extract 
from  Mr.  Hoy le's  paper,  because  it  enables  na 
to  express  our  obligations  to  him  for  moat 
useful  information  which  he  has  sent  na, 
bearing  more  especially  on  the  cotton  trade 
with  which  he  is  so  familiar. 

TcMe  Aowing  the  export  tmde  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  earn  ten  yean  of  thepreeent  oentwry. 

For  yean  ending     £  £ 

180B 896,412,294 

1S19 428,979,709  Increaae  . . .  80,607,545 

1629 804,158,419  Decrease...  04,821,800 

1889 489.807,687  Incraaae....  75,149,418 

1849 554,470,020  ''      ....115,102,718 

1659 1,000.018,898  "      ....440,142,788 

1669 1,697,590.701  "      ....600,968,808 

1679 2,180,288,678  "      ....620,817,172 

'These  returns,'  adds  Mr.  Hoyle,  'folly 
confirm  the  remarks  I  made  touching  the 
influence  of  Protection  upon  our  trade ;  and 
they  show  that,  in  proportion  as  the  shackles 
of  Protection  were  removed,  it  increased  in 
its  development;  and  when  Free  Trade  in 
its  entirety  was  adopted,  it  grew  in  volume 
to  an  extent  wholly  unparalleled.' 

Any  one  who  remains  unconvinced  of  the 
benefits  that  Free  Trade  has  conferred  upon 
us  after  examining  such  a  table  as  that  which 
we  have  quoted,  will  continne  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  whatever  may  be  said  or  done  in 
the  hope  of  convincing  him.  We,  at  any 
rate,  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  vain  and 
hopeless  task,  and  shall,  therefore,  simplv 
content  ourselves  with  giving  in  onr  ad- 
herence to  what  Mr.  Hoyle  has  so  clearly 
and  forcibly  expressed. 

We  have  now  accomplished  the  task  which 
we  set  ourselves  at  the  outset  We  have 
shown,  we  trust  beyond  the  possibility  of 
cavil  or  question,  that  the  picture  which 
'  The  Quarterly '  reviewer  has  drawn  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  our  manufactor- 
ing  industries  is  a  thoroughly  onesided  and 
misleading  picture;    and  we  have  adduced 

*  'The  Economic  Conditions  of  Good  Trade.* 
By  William  Iloyle,  IbiM. 
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abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  notion 
that  any  of  the  evils  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  endure  are  to  be  traced  to 
our  Free  Trade  policy  is  altogether  destitute 
of  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact  The 
principles  of  Free  Trade  are,  in  truth,  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  and  are  destined, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  very  widely,  if  not 
universally,  accepted.  In  the  meantime  the 
best  service  that  Free  Traders  can  render  to 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  consequently 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  is  to  be  faithful 
to  their  principles  in  the  hour  of  trial.  At 
the  present  moment  they  will  have  all  the 
less  difficulty  in  abiding  by  the  principles 
that  for  forty  years  have  distinguished  so 
favourably  the  financial  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, because  the  tide  has  long  since  begun  to 
turn,  and  we  are  now  at  length  recovering, 
if  slowly  yet  surely,  from  the  many  evils 
and  annoyances  by  which  we  have  lately 
been  tormented.  william  summers. 
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history,  biography,  and  travels. 

InProdtuiion  to  the  Study  of  English  History, 
By  S.  R.  Gardiner,  LL.D.,  and  J.  Bass 
liuLLiKOER,  M.A.    C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

In  every  sense  this  is  an  admirable  book. 
Dr.  Gardiner  contributes  the  first  section  of 
it,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  chapters  and 
sections,  not  so  much  condensing  historical 
narrative  as  giving  a  series  of  judgments  upon 
the  chief  events  and  epochs  of  nistory  after 
the  manner  of  a  judge^s  charge,  the  evidence 
being  cited  sufficiently  to  give  a  connected 
narrative.  This  is  done  with  admirable  skill 
and  fairness.  No  one  is  more  competent  than 
Mr.  Gardiner  to  be  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  to  the  student  of  our  history.  Most 
readers  will  get  a  more  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  events  of  English  his- 
tory and  of  the  processes  of  our  national  de- 
velopment from  Mr.  Gardiner's  summaries 
than  from  more  detailed  narratives.  His  style 
is  lucid  and  picturesque ;  his  completeness  of 
historical  knowledge  enables  him  with  almost 
unerring  instinct  to  seize  salient  points  for  his 
vignettes ;  and  his  liberalism,  well  under  the 
control  of  his  judicial  mind,  secures  just  and 
broad  conclusions. 

Mr.  MuUinger  gives  us  the  Bibliography  of 
English  History,  the  fruit  of  a  large  and  scho- 
larly acquaintance  with  historic  literature. 
He  directs  us  to  the  sources  of  information 
for  each  period,  and  guides  us  by  brief  and 
judicious  characterizations  to  just  estimates 
of  their  value.  The  volume  almost  realizes 
our  ideal  of  what  a  student's  handbook  to 
history  should  be. 


Mlitary  BUtary  of  Ulysses  8.  Orant.  From 
April,  1861,  to  April,  1865.  ByA.BADBAn, 
Brevet  Brieadier-Gteneral  United  States 
Army,  late  Military  Secretary  and  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  General-in-Chief.  Three  Vols. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

Though  this  is  professedly  a  military  his- 
tory only,  it  were  a  pity  if  ordinary  readers 
were  repelled  from  it  by  the  expectation  of  a 
merely  technical  record.  It  is  much  more 
than  that.  General  Grant  proved  himself  a 
man  of  such  remarkable  character,  of  such 
reserve,  such  genius,  such  self-support,  and 
above  all,  of  such  creativeness  of  resource,  if 
we  may  speak  so,  that  a  cold  military  record 
was  almost  impossible  —  impossible,  at  all 
events,  when  General  Badeau,  who  was  at- 
tached to  him  not  only  by  official  position 
but,  as  is  now  clear,  by  loyalty,  admiration, 
and  even  enthusiasm,  is  the  narrator.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
biographer  can  escape  reference  to  dry  de- 
spatches, and  the  inmcation  of  general  mili- 
tary positions  widely  extended;  but  General 
Badeau  is  dextrous,  and  contrives  to  com- 
bine with  the  details  a  constant  interest  in 
the  man  with  whom  he  deals.  And  this  says 
much  for  hi^  biographic  instinct  and  his  sense 
of  the  picturesque.  General  Grant  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  America  has 
produced.  He  owes  much  to  peculiar  tem- 
perament, coloured  deeply  by  early  experi- 
ence and  training;  and  General  Badeau, 
though  he  does  not  profess  psychological 
skill,  effectively  brings  this  out.  It  is  as 
though  he  bad  said  to  himself,  '  The  heart  of 
a  most  important  period  of  American  history 
is  bound  up  in  the  military  history  of  Genend 
Grant;  and  General  Grant  has  strong  indi- 
viduality, is  a  representative  American. 
Therefore,  while  I  write,  with  care,  I  must 
not  forget  that  I  write  also  as  an  American 
and  a  patriot.'  This  he  has  done,  and  the 
three  thick  volumes  now  before  us  may  be 
taken  as  proof  that  the  account  of  gigantic 
and  most  intricate  military  movements  may 
be  made  as  clear  and  simple  as  the  narrative 
of  ordinary  events.  It  would  require  large 
space  and  an  expert  military  critic  to  do  full 
justice  to  this  aspect  of  the  book;  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  indicating  a  few  very 
general  deductions.  The  first  thing  to  be  ob- 
served, then,  is  Grant's  thorough  knowledge 
of  men.  Having  once  selected  his  men  and 
put  them  in  their  places,  he  is  no  more  con- 
cerned about  that  which  is  committed  to  their 
charge.  He  does  not  waste  his  energies  over 
trifies,  but  leaves  them,  having  once  clearly 
determined  their  value  and  their  bearing  on 
the  general  plan.  This  is  specially  seen  in 
his  relations  to  Sherman  and  Sheridan.  There 
his  combined  frankness  and  reserve  are  equally 
remarkable.  While  he  left  his  generals  large- 
ly independent,  he  presumed  on  their  com- 
plete faith  in  Ms  foresight ;  and  while  throw- 
ing himself  on  their  faith  in  him,  he  reserved 
well  his  judgment.  This,  indeed,  was  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  his  strength.  Hia 
plans  were  never  communicated  save  to  a  few 
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of  his  staff  officers,  to  enable  them  the  better 
to  understand  the  orders  which  he  had  to  send 
through  them.  In  this  position  of  absolute 
independence  he  stood  as  well  towards  the 
€k>yernment  at  home  as  to  those  under  him. 
His  capacity  to  watch  and  wait,  to  plan  si- 
lently, and  to  endure  unflinchingly,  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  great  tact,  foresight,  and 
indomitable  courage.  We  find  Lincoln  wri- 
ting to  him  on  April  80,  1864,  from  Washing- 
ton, a  letter  in  which  he  says :  *  The  particu- 
lars of  your  plans  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to 
know.  Tou  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant, 
and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to  obtrude 
any  restraints  or  constraints  upon  you.  While 
I  am  very  anxious  that  any  great  disaster  or 
the  capture  of  our  men  in  great  numbers 
shall  be  avoided,  I  know  these  points  are  less 
likely  to  escape  your  attention  than  they 
would  be  mine.*  His  secrecy  served  him  well 
with  his  soldiers,  but  it  was  so  complete  that 
before  he  had  completely  established  his  repu- 
tation for  discernment  and  decision  it  fre- 
quently led  to  very  adverse  criticism.  We 
are  informed  that  those  who  did  not  know, 
and  could  not  have  understood  if  they  had 
known.  Grant's  plans,  assumed  that  he  had 
none,  and  criticised  accordingly.  This  is  a 
disadvantage  which  a  man  of  less  firm  charac- 
ter might  nave  felt.  Grant  was  wholly  in- 
different to  all  such  criticism.  His  forecast  is 
well  seen  in  such  anecdotes  as  the  following, 
which  are  liberally  supplied  by  General 
Badeau  to  relieve  the  merely  military  record : 
*  Placing  his  fingers  on  the  little  spot  on  the 
map  at  the  angle  of  the  James,  as  if  his  army 
extended  from  the  river  below  to  the  river 
again  above  Bichmond,  **When  once  my 
troops  are  there, *^  he  said,  ^'Richmond  is 
mine.  Lee  must  retreat  or  surrender." '  And 
Badeau  adds  in  a  note,  *  It  was  one  year  be- 
fore Grant's  troops  were  **  there  ;'*  but  on  that 
day  Richmond  fell,  and  nine  days  after  Lee 
surrendered.* 

Some  of  the  instances  here  ffiven  of  the 
way  in  which  Grant's  orders  ana  reports  suf- 
fered in  the  hands  of  subordinates  are  very 
characteristic;  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
Grant,  in  his  determination  wisely  to  rid  him- 
self of  details,  suffered  not  a  little  from  this 
part  of  his  system,  and  particularly  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  while  he  was  actually 
In  the  field,  and  when  most  of  his  orders  to 
important  subordinates  were  transmitted  first 
to  Halleck,  and  by  him  repeated  in  Grant's 
name;  and  when,  also,  many  of  the  reports  of 
generals  at  a  distance  were  addressed  originally 
to  Halleck,  as  chief  of  the  staff,  and  then  for- 
warded to  Grant.  In  nothing  is  his  complete 
independence  more  thoroughly  seen  than  in  his 
determination,  in  March,  1864,  to  leave  the 
West  and  go  East.  Sherman,  we  are  told, 
advised,  and  even  urged  earnestly,  that  Grant 
should  remain  at  the  West.  *Hcre,'  said  he, 
*you  are  at  home;  you  are  acquainted  with 
your  ground;  you  have  tested  your  subordi- 
nates ;  you  know  us  and  we  know  you.  Here 
you  are  sure  of  success ;  here,  too,  you  will  be 
untrammelled.  At  the  East  ^ou  must  be^n 
aew  campaigns  in  an  unfamiliar  field,  with 


troops  and  officers  whom  you  have  not  tried, 
whom  you  have  never  led  to  victory.  They 
cannot  feel  towards  you  as  we  do.  Near 
Washington,  besides,  you  will  be  beset  and, 
it  may  be,  fettered  by  scheming  politicians. 
Stay  here,  where  you  have  made  your  fame, 
and  use  the  same  means  to  consolidate  it.' 
This  would  have  been  a  strong  argument  with 
men  of  a  certain  type.  Why  risk  fame  won 
by  experiments  which  may  prove  disastrous 
failures  ? 

But  Grant  was  cbnvinced  *  that  his  duty 
took  him  in  person  to  Virginia — ^that  only 
thus  could  he  successfully  control  all  the 
operations  of  the  army  in  every  direction  at 
the  same  time ;  and  he  went  East — ^the  results 
fully  justifying  his  decision  on  that  head. 
The  place,  indeed,  which  duty  had  in  Grant's 
mind  also  deserves  to  be  noted. 

The  book  is  not  only  essential  as  a  history 
of  the  great  war  between  North  and  South ; 
it  is  valuable  as  a  portrait  of  a  remarkable 
man  seen  in  his  most  striking  positions.  As 
such,  it  must  be  added  to  all  great  libraries, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  also  find  a  place  in  not  a 
few  private  collections  which  aim  at  historical 
completeness. 

A  Century  of  DisJumour,  A  Sketch  of  the 
United  States  Government's  Dealings  with 
some  of  the  North  American  Tribes.  By 
H.  H.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  American  Republic,  which  possesses  in 
many  respects  a  noble  and  heroic  record,  has 
yet  one  pa^e  in  its  history  which  cannot  be 
viewed  with  satisfaction.  This  page  is  con- 
cerned with  its  dealings  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  are  here  exposed  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  its  own  citizens.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  work  will  have  the  effect  of  rousing 
the  national  conscience  upon  this  important 
matter.  Having  done  justice  to  the  neno,  it 
ill  becomes  the  citizens  of  a  great  and  free 
republic  to  oppress  the  neighbouring  Indian, 
who  is  fully  the  equal  of  the  ne^^  in  many- 
ways.  The  treaties  with  the  Indians  were  at 
one  time  innumerable,  but  these  have  been 
thrown  over  as  occasion  served.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  or  silver  was  sufficient  to  scat- 
ter such  treaties  to  the  winds;  to  attempt  to 
restrain  the  pioneers  and  prospectors  was  like 
attempting  to  restrain  the  whirlwind;  and 
the  upshot  was  that  tribes  of  Indians  were 
cruelly  removed  from  lands  and  homes  which 
had  been  most  solemnly  promised  to  them  in 
perpetuity.  A  demand  is  now  made  for  a 
policy  which  shall  in  course  of  time  citizeniae 
the  Indian.  *  He  must  be  given  at  once  the 
rights  of  a  person,  and,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions of  education  and  good  habits,  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen.  That  this  progress 
must  be  slow,  and  will  long  be  embarrused 
by  the  rights  and  claims  which  the  former 
system  created  is  undeniable,  but  all  indica- 
tions are  that  there  can  be  no  peace,  humani- 
ty, justice,  or,  as  respects  Indians,  prosperity, 
till  it  is  accomplished.'  The  testimony  of 
Bishop  Whipple  of  Minnesota  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Indian  is  very  emphatic ;  and  he 
maintains  that  with  justice,  penonal  rights, 
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and  the  protection  of  law,  the  gospel  will  do 
lor  the  Bed  Man  what  it  has  done  for  other 
races — give  to  them  homes,  manhood,  and 
freedom. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  marshalled  a 
inass  of  facts  which  embody  a  long  story  of 
hardship  and  suilering.  The  account  of  the 
Nez  Percys  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  one, 
though  here  the  tribe  was  more  noble,  indus- 
trious, sensible,  and  better  disposed  towards 
the  whites  than  many  others.  The  writer 
desiderates  four  things  as  necessary  to  be 
•overcome  to  a  right  understanding  between 
America  and  the  Indians — cheating,  robbing, 
and  breaking  promises — these  three  are  clearly 
things  which  must  cease  to  be  done.  Fourth- 
ly, there  must  be  the  protection  of  the  law  to 
the  Indian^s  rights  of  property,  and  the  right 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Till  these  weighty  matters  are  attended  to, 
statesmanship  and  philanthropy  must  alike 
work  in  vain,  and  Christianity  reap  but  a 
•small  harvest.  As  the  path  of  duty  in  this 
great  question  seems  to  be  clear,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  it  will  be  taken  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Alout  the  Jew%  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus. 
By  Mrs.  Magnus.     C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Magnus  is  herself  a  Jewess,  and  she 
looks  at  Christianity — the  greatest  birth,  and, 
4W  we  think  it,  the  consummation  of  Judaism 
— from  the  point  of  view  of  her  Jewish  the- 
ism. Even  so  she  writes  with  considerable 
breadth.  She  adopts,  for  instance,  the  theory 
of  the  second  Isaiah — a  creation  of  purely 
subjective  criticism,  which  with  as  much  rea- 
son would  conclusively  demonstrate  that  the 
Author  of  *  Paradise  Lost '  was  not  the  author 
of  ^L' Allegro*  or  of  ^Comus,'  and  that  Cow- 
per  could  not  possibly  have  written  'John 
Oilpin.*  The  point  here,  however,  is  to  indi- 
cate the  freedom  of  her  judgments  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Jewish  traditions  and  the  canon.  Of 
course  she  takes  a  mere  humanistic  view  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  she  does  considerable 
justice  to  the  purity  of  His  character  and  the 
pathos  of  His  history.  Her  chapters  are  lit- 
tle more  than  outlines,  and  are  full  of  in- 
terest, as  giving  us  a  conspectus  of  Jewish 
history  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  More 
we  think  might  have  been  done  in  the  later 
chapters  had  she  substituted  a  closer  narra- 
tion of  events  for  much  of  her  own  philoso- 
phizing and  moralizing  upon  them;  the  latter, 
that  is,  is  in  undue  proportion  to  the  former. 
Her  judgments  are  generally  just,  but  they 
are  not  a  sufficient  substitute  for  historical 
facts.  The  history  is  brought  down  to  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and 
the  almost  more  terrible  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  England  in  1290 — a  chapter  of  persecu- 
tion as  black  and  shameful  as  that  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics.  We  trust  that  Mrs. 
Magnus  will  carry  out  the  intention  that  she 
intimates,  and  complete  her  history.  Her 
estimates  of  Jewish  character  and  of  the 
causes  of  national  pursuits  and  characteristics 
are  very  suggestive. 


The  8eoUish  Church  jTrom  the  Earliest  Times  to 
1881.  To  which  is  Prefixed  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  St.  Giles*  Cathedral  by  Wm. 
Chahbbrs,  LL.D.     W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

A  Discourse  an  Scottish  Church  Bistary  from 
the  Btformatian  to  the  Present  Time.  With 
Prefatory  Remarks  on  St.  Giles*  Lectures, 
&c.  By  Chablbs  Wordsworth,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Scotch  are 
a  very  ecclesiastical  people.  If  so,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  their  tastes  are  well  considered  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  cater  for  them. 
This  volume  is  a  salient  example.  Here  we 
have  in  the  compass  of  some  370  pages  a 
succinct  and  most  picturesque  resume  of  Scot- 
tish Church  history  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time.  The  chapters  were 
originally  delivered  as  lectures,  first  in  St. 
Giles*,  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Park  Church,  Glasgow ;  but  the  writers  have 
had  clearly  in  view  their  destination  in  print, 
and  have  been  careful  not  to  indulge  in  such 
rhetoric  or  repetition  as  is  only  too  common 
in  the  lecture.  Probably  the  most  valuable, 
as  they  are  to  us  the  most  interesting,  lectures 
are  the  first  two  in  the  volume,  on  *  Heathen 
Scotland*  and  'Early  Christian  Scotland,' 
with  gracious  glimpses  of  St.  Columba  and 
St.  Cuthbert.  But  those  on  the  '  Reformation 
of  John  Knox '  and  the  '  Church  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  *  are  also  admirable ;  while  the 
last  two,  though  touching  matters  more  likely 
to  give  rise  to  discussion,  are  done  with  con- 
siderable tact  and  judgment.  There  are  two 
points  brouffht  out  in  these  lectures  which 
English  readers  are  not  likely  to  be  quite  pre- 
pared for.  First,  that  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion was  far  less  a  fight  against  forms  or  even 
doctrines  than  for  the  integrity  of  the  Word 
of  God  itself.  The  strife  against  episcopacy 
was  altogether  a  thing  of  late  growth.  Knox 
had  ministered  in  Episcopalian  Churches  in 
England,  and  was  in  nowise  a  bigot  for  Pres- 
byterian forms.  The  other  point  is  that  Dis- 
sent was  not  in  Scotland  based  at  first  on  any 
grounds  allied  to  Voluntaryism.  The  Dis- 
senters, as  in  England,  have  only  been  gradu- 
ally educated  into  this  principle,  and  this 
gradual  education  is  one  of  the  most  telling 
facts  in  connection  with  it.  Dr.  Chambers 
has  accumulated  most  curious  points  about 
St.  Giles'  Church.  The  lecturers  have  main- 
tained a  commendable  breadth  of  sympathy 
and  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  the  volume 
should  have  an  interest  for  many  outside  the 
Scottish  Churches. 

Concerning  Bishop  Wordsworth*s  strictures 
on  these  Lectures,  and  on  the  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  we  can  say  only  that 
they  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  Ftelati- 
cal  Episcopacy,  with  its  three  orders  of  bishop, 
priest,  ana  deacon,  are  of  Divine  ordination, 
Kew  Testament  record,  and  of  early  church 
precedent.  Thus,  commenting  on  a  statement 
by  one  of  the  lecturers,  that  *  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Andrew  Melville,  the  Assembly  of 
1575  (three  years  after  Knox*8  death)  declared 
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that  the  name  bishop  properly  belongs  to  all 
who  had  charge  of  a  flock ;  and  all  scholars 
are  now  agreed  that,  according  to  apostolic 
ns^e,  the  Assembly  was  right.*  The  bishop 
repues,  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
**all  scholars'*  who  are  gifted  with  the  least 
logical  sagacity  are  aware  that  the  Assembly 
was  not  nght  in  that  instance,  but  wrong.* 
High  Churchmen,  like  the  Bourbons,  forget 
nothing  and  learn  nothing.  The  time  has 
come,  after  the  researches  and  conclusions  of 
the  last  few  years,  when  reasonable  men  are 
justified  in  refusing  to  spend  time  and  argu- 
ment upon  men  whom  no  amount  of  evidence 
can  convince.  We  must  leave  the  bishop  and 
his  school  to  dream  on  in  their  fool's  para- 
dise. 

Ewo  India  was  won  hy  England  under  Olive 
and  Biutdngs.  With  a  Chapter  on  Afgha- 
nistan. By  the  Rev.  Bouchibb  Wray  8a- 
YiiiE,  M.A.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Savile  tells  over  again  in  a  popular  way 
and  with  materials  derived  from  other  histo- 
ries the  story  of  the  conquest  of  India.  He 
is  perhaps  a  little  wordy,  but  his  estimates 
are  on  the  whole  just,  and  he  is  not  ashamed 
of  the  moral  and  Christian  tests  which  must 
be  applied  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individu- 
als. We  could  have  wished,  however,  that 
he  had  been  a  little  less  passionate  in  his  terms 
of  denunciation  even  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Afghan  war.  Strong  language  does  not 
strengthen  argument  or  become  history.  As 
a  popular  book  for  younff  people,  Mr.  Savile^s 
work  may  be  commended. 

French  Etetoryfor  Engliih  Children.  By  Sa- 
rah Bbook.     MacmUlan  and  Co. 

Ifiss  Brook  has  supplied  a  lack  in  English 
literature.  We  have  three  or  four  elementary 
histories  of  France,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in  popular  fa- 
vour. Indeed  the  history  of  France  is  but 
little  known  to  English  people  generally;  less 
perhaps  than  the  history  of  any  of  the  great 
European  countries.  Quizot's  History  for  his 
Grandchildren  has  done  something,  but  it  is 
too  large  for  popular  use.  Miss  Brook,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  Guizot,  tells  in  a  careful, 
simple,  and  interesting  way  the  story  of  the 
French  people,  and  by  happy  touches,  pic- 
tures, and  anecdotes  gives  interest  to  her  nar- 
rative by  throwing  upon  it  various  side  lights. 
Miss  Brook  is  much  simpler  than  the  stately 
Guizot  could  possibly  be.  At  the  same  time 
she  somewhat  lacks  the  inspiration  which  is 
the  natural  gift  of  successful  writers  for  chil- 
dren. She  does  not  escape  the  common  error 
of  history  in  making  kings  and  wars  the  sta- 
ple of  the  nation's  history.  The  history  of 
rulers,  politicians,  and  warriors  is  not  the 
history  of  a  people.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Brook 
has  written  an  unusually  attractive  history 
and  done  a  really  needful  service. 

ThomoM  Carlyle.    By  Monoxtbb  D.  Conwat. 
niustrated.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 


Carlyle,  Edited  by  Richard  Hbbnb  Shsp- 
BBRD,  assisted  by  Chablbs  N.  Wiluaic- 
SON.    Two  Vols.     W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

These  two  books'  are  somewhat  belated, 
though  there  is  much  of  interest  in  bot^ 
The  lives  of  Carlyle  by  Mr.  Wylie  and  Mr. 
Nicol  may  be  said  to  have  met  the  immediate 
demand,  and  the  public  may  now  be  well 
content  to  wait  till  Mr.  Froude  can  tell  the 
whole  story  authoritatively.     Mr.  Conway  hss 
erred  somewhat  in  too  much  mixing  up  re- 
flection with  his  narrative;  but  he  haa  the 
good  fortune  to  be  in  almost  daily  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Carlyle  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  has  many  anecdotes  and  incidents  to 
give  which  throw  much  light  on  his  master's 
peculiar  habits  and  idiosyncrasy.     And,  to 
speak  truth,  Mr.  Conway  is  somewhat  too 
much  of  an  apologist.     We  could  have  well 
dispensed  with  some  of  his  remarks  in  this 
line.     For  original  matter  Mr.  Conway  has 
conversations  on  many  subjects  to  report,  a 
few  letters  to  give,  and  he  presents  in  an  ap- 
pendix a  series  of  valuable  epistles  written  by 
Mr.  Carlyle  to  fellow  students  between  1814 
and  1828,  with  some  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
full  of  character,  and  one  to  Emerson,  which 
have  been  carefully  preserved  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Ireland  of  Manchester.    "Mr,  Conway  is 
very  good  upon  the  early  life  at  Ecclef echan, 
and  the  effect  upon  Carlyle  of  his  parentage 
and  the  puritan  religion  of  his  home ;  but  he 
fails  to  see  clearly,  or  at  least  to  make  plain 
to  us,  the  traits  in  Carlyle  that  determined 
him  to  Goethe- worship,  in  opposition  to  all 
his  theoretical  teachings,  or  to  reconcile  these 
tendencies  with  the  peculiar  vein  of  pessi- 
mistic fatalism  which  to  the  end  obtained 
together  with  a  fevered  celebration  of  work 
as  worship.    If  this  point  had  been  thoroughly 
seized,  ^e  might  then  have  been  led  to  un- 
derstand more  fully  the  reason  why  Carlyle 
saw  it  to  be  consistent  with  his   theory  of 
life   and  literature  to  discredit  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  far  as  he  could.    Mr.  Conway  can- 
not conceal  that  Carlyle  was  sometimes  need- 
lessly rude,  that  he  was  very  opinionative, 
and  wanted  a  great  deal  of  deference  as  well 
as  management;   that,   in  fact,   companion- 
ship with  him  on  equal  terms  was  somewhat 
dimcult.     Mr.  Conway  goes  deeper  than  he 
thinks  when  he  says  that  *  Carlyle  was  always 
most  patient  when  he  was  vigorously  grappled 
with  about  his  facts,  perhaps  from  a  half- 
consciousness  that  there  lay  his  weakness,  and 
from  a  natural  honesty  of  mind.'    He  gives 
Carlyle,  in  our  opinion,  far  too  much  credit 
for  modified  opinions  about  slavery.    No  re- 
cital of  accidental  association  of  evils  with 
the  system  ought  to  have  influenced  Carlyle, 
as  Mr.  Conway  says  that  he  was  influenced. 
And  his  lack  of  delicate  consideration  for 
others  is  proved  by  many  details.     *  A  man 
once  came  in,'  says  Mr.  Conway,  '  saying  that 
he  had  been  studying  Carlyle's  books,  and 
was  convinced  by  them  that  every  man  had 
some  work  to  do  in  the  world.    He  had  come 
to  ask  help  in  trying  to  find  out  whac  his  own 
work  was.     **  Ye're  a  great  fool,"  exclaimed 
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Carlyle,  ''to  come  to  me  to  learn  what  you 
have  got  to  find  out  with  your  heart's  blood." ' 
Which  may  perhaps  have  been  true,  but  was 
not  considerate,  and  certainly  not  likely  in 
-any  way  to  help  a  disciple,  and  the  less  the 
more  sincere  that  the  disciple  was.  The  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  of  the  merely  theoreti- 
<cal  character  of  Carlyle's  teachings  is  brought 
out  here  only  too  strongly.  Mr.  Conway  is 
very  able,  very  reverent,  and  very  careful,  but 
his  book  remains  too  affected  and  fragmentary 
fully  to  answer  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  book  is  more  ambitious,  but 
it  fails  just  in  the  measure  of  its  ambition. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  industry,  the  watch- 
iulness,  the  determination  with  which  he  has 
gone  about  his  work.  He  has  ferreted  out  in 
obscure  corners  writings  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
certainly  would  not  now  have  acknowledged, 
or  allowed  to  be  printed.  One  of  these, 
'Cruthers  and  Jonson,' is  given  in  full;  but 
.only  touches  here  and  there  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  it  was  Carlyle's.  It  is  crude 
and  youthful  and  lacks  the  touch  that  is  his. 
It  appeared  in  *  Fraser '  for  January,  1831. 
Many  letters  have  been  unearthed,  and  on  the 
whole  we  have  a  pretty  full  and  continuous 
account  of  Carlyle's  life  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  helped  considerably  by  the  fact  of  some 
personal  intercourse  with  Carlyle  and  some 
•correspondence  with  him.  But  the  detail 
runs  ever  and  anon  into  dryness,  wholly  un- 
relieved by  that  delicate  and  enlivening  touch 
which  only  genius  can  impart.  We  feel  that 
the  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  have 
been  in  some  degree  inadequately  presented 
to  us  rather  than  that  a  final  judgment  has 
in  any  way  been  pronounced.  Some  of  the 
letters  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Parker,  the  publisher, 
are  valuable ;  but  they  are  so  for  the  revela- 
tion of  traits  not  always  of  the  kind  quite  to 
elevate  Carlyle  in  our  good  opinion.  Mr. 
"Shepherd  is  more  successful  in  his  epitomes 
and  his  criticisms  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  works ;  but 
then  this  is  ground  that  had  been  effectively 
occupied  previously.  Perhaps  the  best  part 
of  the  book  is  Mr.  Williamson's  first  chapter, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  many  difiiculties  in  the 
way,  is  exceedingly  fresh  and  interesting. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  lacks  force  and  cha- 
racter— that  indescribable  individuality  and 
glow  which  the  subject  so  invariably  commu- 
nicated to  everything  that  he  touched.  We 
read  on  and  on,  but  somewhat  do  not  feel 
that  we  reach  the  point  we  had  hoped  for, 
and  realize  anew  the  old  saying  that  not  every 
man  who  grasps  an  oar  can  row  the  boat  o'er 
the  deep  sea. 

Major- General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Bart, 
K.  C.B,^  Oovemor  of  Madras.  Edited,  with 
an  Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Sir 
A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.  In  Two  Vols. 
C.  Regan  Paul  and  Co. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  connected  with  In- 
dia in  the  most  important  and  palmy  days  of 
that  great  dependency.  Few  men  have  ever 
possessed  at  any  time  so  great  and  thorough 
«  knowledge  of  her  people  and  her  want  as 
that  which  he  acquired  during  the  period  of 
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his  governorship  of  Madras.  Upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Gleig  gave  to  the  English 
public  a  record  of  the  services,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  opinions,  of  the  statesman 
who  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  many  able  men  who  have  taken  a  part 
in  founding  and  administering  our  Bril^sh 
Indian  Empire.  It  is  really  remarkable  how 
in  times  of  crisis  men  have  been  continually 
raised  up  who  have  by  their  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence preserved  to  the  British  Crown  one  of 
its  brightest  and  most  conspicuous  jewels. 
It  was  highly  necessary  that  the  papers  and 
minutes  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  should  be  com- 
petently edited ;  and  no  one  could  be  better 
fitted  for  the  task,  both  from  his  knowledge 
of  Indian  affairs  and  his  intimacy  with  the 
career  of  the  distinguished  man  whose  life's 
record  is  here  traced,  than  Sir  Alex.  J.  Ar- 
buthnot, a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Govern  or- General.  The  editor's  arrangement 
of  the  papers  contained  in  these  volumes  can 
have  been  no  light  task,  and  it  has  been  ju- 
diciously executed.  There  is  a  sense  of 
method  observed  that  to  the  critic  is  grate- 
ful and  pleasant.  We  have  documents  clas- 
sified under  five  heads:  Revenue,  Judicial, 
Political,  Military,  and  Miscellaneous.  Those 
who  desire  to  penetrate  to  the  root  of  Indian 
questions  have  here  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so;  for  Munro's  minutes  and  ofiicial  papers 
embody  the  writer's  views  on  the  land  ten- 
ures of  the  south  of  India,  and  especially  on 
the  ryotwar  system  of  land  revenue,  with 
which  his  name  and  authority  have  so  long 
been  identified.  They  also  contain  his  opi- 
nions on  the  judicial  and  police  administra- 
tion, on  the  treatment  of  native  feudatory 
chiefs,  on  native  education,  on  the  employ- 
ment and  advancement  of  natives  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  on  the  native  army,  on  famines, 
on  the  press,  and  indeed  on  most  of  the 
important  questions  which  in  Munro^s  time, 
and  since,  have  engaged  the  attention  and 
taxed  the  powers  of  the  rulers  of  India. 
Indian  polity  is  a  study  for  a  lifetime;  and 
such  men  as  Lawrence,  who  gave  the  best 
years  of  their  life  to  it,  not  only  render 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  natives 
of  India,  but  do  much  towards  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  of  Indian  government,  which 
has  been  such  a  constant  source  of  perplexity 
to  our  home  governments.  The  editor  of 
these  volumes  has  written  an  able  and  com- 
pendious narrative  of  Munro's  military  and 
administrative  career,  and  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  British  India  between 
the  important  years  of  1780  and  1827,  This 
valuable  historical  survey  leads^up  to  the  time 
when  Munro  assumed  the  governorship  of 
Madras  in  the  year  1820.  He  had,  however, 
before  this  time  been  long  making  a  position 
for  himself  on  all  matters  affecting  the  Madras 
Presidency;  and  there  are  many  of  his  ob- 
servations and  minutes  that  might  now  be 
turned  to  with  advantage  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff, 
the  Governor  just  appointed  to  the  Presi- 
dency. The  memoir  is  also  valuable  for  its 
explanatory  observations  on  Questions  con- 
nected with  the  revenue  and  juaicial  adminis- 
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tration,  which  are  diflcussed  in  the  minutes, 
and  which,  involying  as  they  do  allusions  to 
facts  and  circumstances  not  familiar  to  per- 
sons in  England,  require  some  explanation. 
Upon  this  very  important  question  of  revenue, 
'  the  salient  feature  of  Munro's  policy  was  to 
accepi  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country 
as  he  found  them,  and  not  to  introduce  any 
alterations  which  were  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary/ We  are  glad  to  see  that  one  point  of 
Mr.  Bright^s  Indian  policy  was  always  en- 
dorsed by  Sir  T.  Munro,  when  he  eloquently 
insisted  upon  the  association  of  the  natives  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  if  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  out  their  better  (qualities.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  if  this  policy  were  more 
extensively  adopted,  its  beneficial  effects,  as 
observable  upon  the  native  mind,  would  very 
speedily  be  manifested.     Judicial,  monetary, 

Solitical,  military,  and  other  questions  are  here 
ealt  with,  with  a  fulness  of  information  that  is 
simply  invaluable  to  any  one  who  is  engaged  in 
stuaying  the  economical  and  social  aspects  of 
the  greatest  of  our  British  depenaencies. 
This  work  is  not  only  a  worthy  presentment 
of  a  distinguished  Indian  administrator,  but 
it  throws  many  valuable  side  lights  upon 
questions  of  Indian  policy,  which  unfortu- 
nately have  taxed  the  energies  of  English 
statesmen  for  generations  past,  and  threaten 
to  tax  them  for  many  generations  yet  to  come. 
No  person  can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  these 
volumes  without  having  acquired  much  solid 
information  concerning  the  welfare  and  gov- 
ernment of  our  possessions  in  the  East. 

Pr&m  Log  Cabin  to  White  Ilotue.  The  Story  of 
President  Garfield's  Career.  By  William 
M.  Thayer.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  tragic  death  of  President  Garfield  gives 
special  interest  to  this  volume,  which  its  own 
intrinsic  qualities  will  justify.  It  has  become 
a  uniform  custom  for  each  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  a  memoir  of  him  pub- 
lished. Two  have  already  appeared  of  Gen- 
eral Garfield — one  by  Captain  Mason,  which 
we  strongly  commended  m  our  last  number, 
and  the  one  before  'Us,  which,  though  differ- 
ent in  literary  character,  we  can  commend  as 
highly:  both  were  published  just  after  his 
election.  Mr.  Thayer  tells  with  a  good  deal 
of  literary  and  dramatic  power  the  story  of 
General  Garfield's  career,  and  it  reveals  a  man 
of  great  and  noble  qualities  both  intellectual 
and  religious.  His  election  to  the  President's 
chair,  although  the  most  unlikely  of  all  things 
to  the  almost  destitute  child  of  a  poor  widow, 
who  until  three  years  of  age  never  knew  the 
luxury  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  was  yet  but  the 
natural  sequence  of  his  distinctive  character 
and  noble  career.  It  was  no  fortuitous  party 
selection.  He  was  in  every  way  as  worthy  and 
noble  as  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  sorrow  of  the 
civilized  world  at  his  untimely  death  is  an  in- 
stinctive recognition  of  the  greatness  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  the  office  of  the  President. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  stories  of  our 
time. 

landor.     By  Btdmxy  Colyin,  M.A.,  Blade 


Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Cambridge.    (Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters.)    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  vei^  best  of  this  series, 
good  as  not  a  few  of  its  predecessors  have 
been.  Landor  is  at  once  an  inviting  and  a 
tantalizing  subject.  Along  with  great  insight 
and  artistic  self-command  there  was  in  him  a 
tornado-like  intensity,  a  wrong-headed  and 
unreasonable  petulance,  and  complete  inca- 
pacity to  Judge  calmly,  even  in  matters  which 
belong  alone  to  the  judgment.  With  an  in- 
tellect of  the  finest  and  most  exacting  type, 
it  seemed  as  though  there  were  wedded  the 
passion  and  the  petulance  of  a  child,  as  if  one 
side  of  his  nature  remained  undeveloped.  As 
a  writer  and  as  a  man  it  would  seem  as  thoagb 
he  revealed  wholly  opposite  attributes.  Where 
in  literature  shall  we  look  for  more  of  sanity, 
of  grace,  of  severe  self-restraint  than  in  Lan- 
der's *  Imaginary  Conversations'?  Where, 
again,  shall  we  meet  with  the  record  of  more 
irrational  and  ill-judged  actions  than  in  that 
of  Savage  Landor.  Carlyle  said  of  Landor, 
as  a  deduction  from  some  of  his  writings, 
that  he  was  '  an  unsubduable  old  Roman,'  and 
that  his  *  sentences  were  like  the  ring  of  Ro- 
man swords  on  the  helmets  of  barl&riana;^ 
but  this,  though  certainly  expressive  and  fine, 
is  characteristic  of  only  a  small  portion  of 
Landor's  writings.  Judged  from  them  alone, 
we  should  think  of  the  author  as  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  of  many  interests,  but  of  a 
retired  and  meditative  rather  than  an  active 
temperament,  predisposed  to  solitude,  yet 
with  an  imperious  necessity  for  social  contact 
in  reaction,  realizing  often  the  force  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  words — 

•  Ah,  two  desires  toss  about 
The  poet's  restless  blood. 
One  draws  him  to  the  world  without, 
And  one  to  solitude.* 

But  in  Landor  the  reaction  was  from  studious 
pleasure  to  wild  conflict  with  ordinary  order 
and  authority.  He  quarrelled  with  almoat 
every  one  he  was  associated  with  in  his  prop- 
erties; he  indulged  in  violent  outbursts 
against  Italian  authorities,  and  subjected  him- 
self in  England  to  a  painful  action  for  libel, 
which  made  him  an  exile  in  his  old  age ;  and 
he  found  himself  at  last  largely  unburdened 
of  his  wealth  and  its  responsibilities;  but  he 
always  found  in  literary  exercises  a  rare  and 
refined  pleasure  which  atoned  to  him  for  out- 
ward trials  and  losses.  Mr.  Colvin  has  told 
well  the  story  of  the  life,  omitting  no  point 
that  is  of  significance,  even  though  it  qualifies 
the  estimate  that  must  be  formed  of  bis  cha- 
racter. He  is  impartial,  but  he  is  at  the  same 
time  an  enthusiast.  The  exquisite  tone  of 
Landor's  writing,  the  serene  grace  and  uncon- 
scious ease  and  polish  of  it,  delights  him ;  he 
could  dwell  long  on  many  a  sentence  with 
loving  analysis.  But  he  knows  that  a  mere 
literary  exercise  is  not  what  is  wanted  in  this 
case,  and  he  has  wisely  set  himself  to  present 
in  small  compass  a  really  readable  sketch  of 
Landor's  remarkable  life,  of  which,  owing  to 
the  voluminousness  and  egotism  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's biography,  there  was  the  more  need. 
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Sir  Bobert  Peel  By  GeoKOS  Babnktt  Smith. 
(English  Political  Leaders.)  William  Is- 
bister  (Limited). 

This  is  the  first  of  what  promises  to  be  a 
very  useful  series,  each  one  summarizing  in 
the  short  compass  of  some  two  hundred  pages 
the  main  facts  in  the  life  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  recent  times,  living  and  dead. 
It  follows  in  the  wake  of  some  admirable 
series,  promising  to  do  for  political  leaders 
very  much  what  Messrs.  Macmillans*  series 
has  done  for  English  literary  leaders.  Mr. 
Bamett  Smith  has  written  with  CTeat  care. 
He  has  gathered  his  material  industriously 
and  from  many  sources,  and  set  it  forward  at- 
tractively, not  missing  any  of  the  more  pro- 
minent traits  in  the  character  of  Peel.  His 
slow  and  cautious  method  of  advancing  to 
results,  his  spirit  of  compromise,  his  way  of 
satisfying  himself  that  he  has  seen  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  before  taking  a  definite 
step — all  this  is  admirably  brought  out  and 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  most  outstand- 
ing movements  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  Peel, 
from  these  characteristics,  is  not  a  subject  to 
permit  much  picturesqueness  or  colour,  but 
Mr.  Bamett  Smith  has  throughout  written 
with  clearness  and  a  subdued  enthusiasm  for 
the  high  moral  character,  the  sincerity  and 
zeal  of  the  man ;  and  his  picture  of  the  touch- 
ing circumstances  of  the  great  politician's 
death  is  informed  by  real  biographical  in- 
stinct. 

Wordsworth :  a  Biographical  Sketch,  With  Se- 
lections from  his  Writings  in  Poetry  and 
Prose.  By  Ai^drbw  James  Symington. 
Blackie  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  volume  of  a  series  that  promises 
to  be  useful,  called  *■  Men  of  Light  and  Lead- 
ing,' after  the  apt  phrase  appropriated  by  Mr. 
d'Israeli.  Mr.  Symington  has  somewhat  lowered 
the  claims  of  Wordsworth  to  the  proud  title 
by  allowing  himself  to  emphasize  the  fatal 
decline  of  our  great  nature-poet  into  cold 
conservatism  in  his  old  age — a  decline  which 
was  held  by  Mr.  Browning  to  justify  the  com- 
position and  title  of  his  remarkable  poem, 
*  A  Lost  Leader;'  as  he  has  recently  himself 
plainly  confessed,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
curious  in  one  of  the  Appendices  to  Mr.  Bux- 
ton Forman's  Shelley.  Mr.  Symington  has 
somewhat  erred  in  this;  and  he  has,  in  our 
idea,  somewhat  failed  in  an  adequate  analysis 
or  estimate  of  Wordsworth's  genius — a  genius 
which  seems  simple,  but  was  in  reality  very 
complex,  combining  extreme  simplicity  with 
extreme  self-assertion,  pride  veilea  under  hu- 
mility, and  great  sensitive  impressibility,  to- 
gether with  wonderful  powers  of  abstinence 
and  of  endurance.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  has  very 
aptly  emphasized  the  peculiar  reserve  and 
economy  which  mark  Wordsworth.  He  will 
not  consent  to  waste  even  tenderness  by  any 
excessive  expression  of  it,  and  believes  that 
poetry  gains,  and  only  gains,  by  this  form  of 
vicarious  self-denial.  The  natural  tendency 
of  the  poet  is  to  expression,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally held  that  spontaneous  expression  —  of 
the  poetic  kind,  at  all  events — ^tends  to  weak- 


en the  springs  of  action.  Wordsworth  well 
shows  that  within  certain  limits  poetic  medi- 
tation will  only  strengthen  character  and  im- 
part robustness.  He  succeeded  in  realizing 
this;  but  if  he  gained  in  height  he  lost  in 
breadth  by  the  process,  and  somewhat  lost  in 
clearness  also,  as  the  higher  peaks  are  most 
often  veiled  in  mists ;  to  emerge,  however,  all 
the  more  impressively,  and  with  more  mellow 
lights  surrounding  them.  Mr.  Symington 
does  no  service  in  the  way  of  aiding  us  to  im- 
derstand  what  seem  disparate  influences  in 
Wordsworth ;  but  he  has  written  an  interest- 
ing biography,  aptly  working  into  it  a  very 
fair  and  expressive  selection  from  the  poems. 
It  could  not  be  but  that  a  book  done  on  this 
plan  should  have  much  to  attract  readers, 
especially  young  readers;  and  this  Mr.  8y-. 
mington's  work  certainly  has.  Of  no  high  cri- 
tical value,  it  will  form  a  convenient  and 
valuable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  man 
and  his  writings ;  and  in  this  respect  we  very 
cordially  commend  it.  The  Life  of  Words- 
worth is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  tedious 
ever  written,  and  an  epitome  of  it  done  even 
with  ordinary  intelligence  could  not  fail  to  be 
interesting ;  and  Mr.  Symington's  study  most 
assuredly  is  interesting. 

A  Visit  to  Abyssinia,  An  Account  of  Travel 
in  Modern  Ethiopia.  By  W.  Winstan- 
LET,  late  4th  Hussars.  Two  Vols.  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

In  spite  of  the  great  interest  which  the 
modern  Ethiopia  should  have  for  us,  not  less 
on  account  of  its  mongrel  Christianity  than 
on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  development 
of  progress  in  Egypt,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
whole  of  the  Nile  Valley,  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  we  really  know  of  it.  Mr.  Win- 
stanley  has  done  something  to  help  us  to  a 
really  clear  and  satisfactory  idea  of  its  con- 
dition. From  his  account  it  would  seem  that 
there  remains  much  to  be  done  before  even 
civilization  is  reached,  notwithstanding  a  su- 
perficial coating  of  Christian  profession.  The 
most  barbarous  customs  are  observed  along- 
side of  Christian  ceremonial ;  and  there  is  m 
many  of  the  observances  a  smack  of  old  Jew- 
ish grandeur.  '  Fanaticism  and  superstition,' 
he  says,  ^  are  firmly  engrained  in  the  native 
mind,  and  a  blind,  unreasoning  belief  in  the 
sacred  power  of  the  priesthood  prevails  in  all 
ranks,  from  the  monarch  to  the  peasant.  The 
dread  threat  of  excommunication  is  both 
feared  and  exercised,  and  penances  of  all  sorts 
are  enforced  upon  all  religious  delinquents. 
The  faith  of  Abyssinia  is  a  complicated  mass 
of  outward  observances,  fasts,  and  festivals, 
a  grafting  of  the  Christian  belief  upon  the 
Mosaic;  and  the  constantly  recurring  holy 
days  entail  a  life  of  idleness  upon  the  popu- 
lation ;  for  not  only  is  abstinence  from  food 
enjoined  during  fasts,  but  also  a  cessation 
from  labour.  Six  months  out  of  twelve  are 
thus  devoted  to  laziness  and  weakening  of  the 
muscular  system.' 

The  whole  chapter  on  the  Abyssinian  Church 
is  packed  full  of  valuable  facts  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  subject.    Christians  are 
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respected  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
Christians,  and  this  is  surely  something.  Mr. 
Winstanley*s  experience,  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable period,  is  ample  proof  of  this.  He 
was  uniformly  well  received,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  consideration ;  even  the  slightly 
offended  tone  of  the  rather  petulant  Ras  of 
Baramba  was  accidental — more  due  to  personal 
feeling  than  to  any  set  policy  of  opposition  or 
desire  to  obstruct.  In  Abyssinia  the  feudal 
form  has  survived,  and  is  still  efficient  to- 
gether with  a  strong  central  monarchy.  It 
would  appear  that  up  to  a  comparatively  late 
date  the  feudal  chiefs  had  it  pretty  well  all 
their  own  way.  The  vigour  and  determina- 
tion of  the  present  King  John — of  whom  Colo- 
Hel  Gordon  quite  recently  gave  a  full  account 
— at  last  sufficed  to  bring  them  into  proper  re- 
lation to  the  throne,  and  now  the  state  of  the 
country  may  be  ree^arded  as  settled ;  the  chiefs 
generally  recognizmff  the  limits  within  which 
they  must  submit,  while  retaining  a  consider- 
able margin  of  independence.  His  description 
of  Khartoum  and  the  style  of  life  in  the  Sou- 
dan is  very  attractive,  and  with  the  better 
class  of  Arabs  he  appears  to  have  got  on  well 
everywhere.  Indeed,  he  must  have  *  taking  ^ 
ways  with  him.  *My  Domestic  Establbh- 
ment'  in  Waabirat,  with  the  *  Life  in  a  Tree,' 
are  both  very  genuine  and  solid.  Mr.  Win- 
vtanley's  book  is  not  only  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  fresh  facts  it  communicates  about 
a  remarkable  country,  but  it  is  well  lighted 
«p  by  adventure.  His  account  of  his  voyage 
to  Suez  is  very  good,  and  his  description  of 
the  Jeddah  pilgrims,  of  whom  he  saw  just 
rather  too  much  for  his  own  comfort,  is  really 
brilliant,  and  now  and  then  charged  with  hu- 
mour. On  the  whole,  the  volumes  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  English  repertory  of 
travel,  and  fully  deserve  the  success  that 
should  fall  to  the  readable  record  of  a  well- 
timed  and  successful  though  arduous  enter- 
prise. 

The  Countries  of  the  World,  By  Robert 
Bbowne,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Vol.  VI.  Cassell, 
Petter,  Gal  pin,  and  Co. 

The  present  volume  includes  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  Af- 
fica  generally,  from  Egypt  to  Morocco  on  the 
■orth,  the  western  coast  to  the  Cape,  and  Por- 
tuguese East  Africa :  Oceanic  Islands  in  the 
Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans :  and  Europe  in 
its  general  features,  and  specially  in  its  Latin 
and  Germanic  states.  This  volume  completes 
the  work.  It  is  not  a  historical,  or  a  geo- 
graphical, or  an  anthropological  account  of 
the  world.  It  is  what  Dr.  Browne  calls  *  a  clue 
book,'  pointing  out  what  is  of  most  interest 
rsk  every  department,  and  indicating  rather 
IbaD  exhausting  sources  of  information.  It 
very  admirably  blends  together  elements  of 
description,  history,  and  anecdote,  which 
make  the  work  thoroughly  popular,  so  that 
ordinary  readers  will  be  as  much  interested  as 
they  are  instructed.  It  is  typical  of  a  class  of 
books  which  have  ceme  into  vogue  in  modern 
times,  and  of  which  Messrs.  Chambers  and 
Messrs.  Cassell  are  the  great  purveyors.     En- 


cyclopedic in  character,  their  information  is 
select  and  indicative,  and  every  source  of  lite- 
rary and  pictorial  illustration  is  laid  under 
contribution  by  skilful  editors  to  make  them 
attractive.  Dr.  Browne  has  had  *  the  world 
before  him  where  to  choose,'  his  personal 
qualifications  for  his  work  derived  from  ex- 
tensive travels,  large  reading,  and  a  fine  intui- 
tive literary  faculty,  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
his  repertory  of  information  is  therefore  ex- 
ceptionally rich  and  attractive  to  both  young 
and  old. 

Netc/oundland  to  Manitoba.     By,  W.    Fbaser 
Rae.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Eraser  Rae  was  one  of  two  gentleman 
sent  out  by  *  The  Times '  newspaper  to  report 
on  the  resources  generally  of  North -Western 
America,  but  particularly  on  its  capability  of 
cereal  growth.    And  he  has  certainly  done  his 
work  well.    He  is  close  and  careful  in  his 
methods  of  observation,  and  chronicles  results 
in  a  clear  and  vigorous  way.     He  landed  at  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  and  from  that  point 
commenced  his  travels  towards  the  wilas  of 
North  America.     In  Newfoundland  itself  he 
found  that  more  than  a  thousand  square  miles 
of  excellent  agricultural  country  lies  ready  for 
the  emigrant,  while  the  mineral  wealth  that 
rests  untouched  is  immense,  and  the  fishing 
excellent.     He  proceeded  by  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  thence  by  the  new 
Intercolonial  Railway  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  reaching 
the  province  of  Manitoba  by  Duluth  and  the 
Red  River.     Part  of  the  ground  has  been  de- 
scribed before,  but  never  m  the  same  style  as 
Mr.  Rae  has  adopted.     His  picture  is  most  at- 
tractive,   and  inspires  high  hopes  for    that 
country  in  the  future.    *  There,'  he  says,  *  year 
after  year,  the  summer  sun  floods  with  warmth 
millions  of  acres  where  beautiful  prairie  flow- 
ers bloom  and  wither,  and  nutritious  grasses 
spring  up  and  decay.     The  snows  of  winter 
cover  the  earth  with  a  garment  which,  though 
apparently  a  cold  shroud,  is  really  a  warm 
mantle.     Game  breeds  and  dies  without  yield- 
ing food  to  more  than  a  few  hunters.     Fish 
spawn  fills  the  lakes  and  rivers  without  being 
utilized,  to  vary  or  constitute  the  subsistence 
of  more  than  a  few  Indians.     I  have  seen  a 
large  part  of  the  American  continent.     I  have 
marvelled  at  the  'enterprise  which  has  con- 
verted so  much  of  it  from  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden.     No  other  tract  can  so  easily  undergo 
the  same  transformation  as  the  Canadian  Far 
West.'    The  book  is  packed  full  of  facts,  pre- 
sented in  the  most  pleasant  manner,  and  can 
be  safely  recommended  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  intending  emigrants,  to  whom  it 
will  be  a  boon. 

Rugbyy  Tennessee.  Being  some  Account  of  the 
Settlement  Founded  on  the  Cumberland 
Plateau,  &c.  By  Thomas  Huohes.  With 
a  Report  on  the  Soils  of  the  Plateau  by  the 
Hon.  F.  W.  Killebrew,  A.M.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

A  book  written  with  all  *  Tom  Brown's '  lite- 
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rary  skill  and  chann,  giving  an  account,  first, 
of  the  social  necessities  of  modern  English 
life,  which  render  necessary  such  enterprizes 
as  the  Tennessee  settlement,  full  of  wise  dis- 
cernment and  suggestion;  next,  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  settlement  itself,  this  being  a  re- 
print of  Mr.  Hughes^  letters  to  *  The  Specta- 
tor ;'  and  thirdly,  of  the  agricultural  and  other 
capabilities  of  the  district.  The  enterprize 
has  excited  much  interest  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  and  will  apparently  be 
abundantly  justified  by  its  success.  Its  wise 
social,  moral,  and  commercial  regulations  of- 
fer an  attractive  field  for  emigration  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  professional  classes 
and  squirearchy.  At  any  rate,  this  very  charm- 
ing book  is  worth  their  serious  attention. 


POLITICS,    SCIENCE,    AND  ART. 

Letters^  Speeches^  and  Tracts  on  Irish  Affairs, 
By  Edmund  Burke.  Collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Matthew  Arnold.  With  a  Pre- 
face.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  done  a  good  and  a  timely 
service  in  this  collection  of  the  views  of  Burke 
on  Irish  affairs.  Our  great  prose  classics  are,  as 
he  justly  says,  strangely  neglected.  As  few,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  read  Burke  as  read  Boling- 
broke ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  political  philoso- 

Shy  of  mankind  does  not  furnish  greater  wis- 
om  and  truth  than  Burke^s  writings  and 
speeches.  The  local  occasions  have  passed, 
but  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  applied 
to  them  are  perpetual,  and  have  as  true  and  as 
great  application  to  modern  affairs.  Few, 
even  well-read  persons,  realize  how  the  atro- 
cious laws  for  the  suppression  of  popery  in 
Ireland  were  a  terrible  sequence  to  its  politi- 
cal and  social  oppression.  No  one  can  won- 
der after  reading  the  tract  of  seventy  pages 
thereupon,  which  stands  first  in  this  collection, 
that  the  heritage  of  hate  towards  its  English 
rulers  is  so  bitter  and  implacable.  We  seem 
to  have  lived  centuries  since  Burke  wrote,  and 
have  come  to  feel  that  we  owe  Ireland  far 
more  than  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill.  So 
far  as  legislation  can  repair  injustice, it  has  been 
or  is  being  done ;  but  few  Englishmen  will  be 
able  to  read  this  forgotten  tractate  without  a 
blush  for  his  country.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
consists  of  letters  chiefiy  on  the  same  subject, 
reprinted  from  the  correspondence  published 
in  1844.  We  trust  the  volume  will  be  widely 
read. 

Fyty  Tears  in  the  Bouse  of  Lords.  Reprinted 
from  *  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

It  is  an  ominous  thing  for  an  institution 
when  its  simple  history  is  its  indictment. 
This  unfortunately  for  the  House  of  Lords 
is  the  case  with  it.  It  is  the  highest  incarna- 
tion of  the  Toryism  of  the  country,  the  instincts 
of  property  and  prerogative  being  naturally 
conservative;  and  it  has  not  been  given  to 
English  Toryism  to  see  the  just  medium  of 


resistance  to  change.  Up  to  a  certain  pointy 
the  conservatism  of  the  old,  even  though  the 
imperfect,  is  beneficial;  good  changes  come 
too  soon  if  they  come  before  public  feeling  Ib 
prepared  for  them.  And  occasionally  the 
conservatism  and  the  independency  of  the 
House  of  Lords  may  do  good  service;  but 
their  mediating  wisdom,  and  modifying  break 
put  upon  the  too  rapid  movement  of  the  po- 
litical coach,  are  theoretic  rather  than  histori- 
cal. In  actual  history  they  have  almost  uni- 
formly been  obstructives,  fighting  blindly  and 
desperately  on  the  side  of  prerogative,  refus- 
ing to  the  people  every  right  that  could  be 
withholden,  and  marring  every  great  measure 
of  reform  by  exacting  some  price  of  conces- 
sion. There  is  not  an  instance  Of  a  great  re- 
form of  this  century,  whether  in  religion, 
political  constitution,  or  trade,  that  they  have 
not  opposed  to  the  utmost,  and  have  yielded 
only  to  a  compulsion  they  could  no  longer  re- 
sist ;  not.  one  of  the  great  measures  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  just  and  beneficial 
has  been  unresisted  by  them;  upon  almost 
every  one  of  them  some  mark  of  their  intoler- 
ance has  bee^  set.  Hence  when  a  great  patri- 
otic statesman,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  seeks  sim- 
ply the  legislative  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
refuses  to  be  led  by  their  class  interests,  he  is 
regarded  by  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
with  bitter  hatred;  aristocratic  prerogatives 
are  too  strong  for  pure  patriotism — of  course, 
with  some  noble  exceptions.  It  is  in  vain  to 
create  liberal  peers;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  too  much  for  them,  and,  as 
with  Lord  Braboume,  a  single  session  often 
suffices  to  convert  the  Liberal  into  a  pattern 
Conservative. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Bowen-Groves  contri- 
buted to  *  The  Fortnightly  Review '  a  series  of 
papers  on  *  Forty  Years  of  the  House  of  Lords.' 
'.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  has  surveyed  the 
same  period,  and  in  a  simple,  un impassioned 
record  has  stated  the  measures  opposed  by  the 
Lords  in  respect  of  the  Irish  Land  Question, 
the  Government  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  Parliamentary  Reform,  Municipal 
and  Educational  Reform,  Legal  and  Social 
Reform.  It  is  a  terrible  record,  almost 
unrelieved,  of  blind,  obstinate,  supercilious 
antagonism  to  popular  interests.  As  at  pre- 
sent constituted  the  Upper  Chamber  is  a  con- 
stitutional anomaly,  a  practical  evil,  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  true  progress  of  national  life. 
Its  capricious  rejection  of  the  Universities 
Bill  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  although 
intrinsically  of  far  less  importance  than  its  re- 
jection of  the  Relief  Act  of  last  session,  and 
its  action  on  the  Land  Bill  this  session,  is  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  its  capricious  super- 
ciliousness. It  utterly  fails  of  justification  by 
either  practical  reason  or  history. 

Police  Code  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
By  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  Director  of 
Criminal  Investigation.  Second  Edition. 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Yincent^s  manual  will  be  valuable  for 
the  general  public,  as  well  as  indispensable 
for  the  police  force.  In  civic  life  many  almost 
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ma^sterial  functionB  must  devolve  upon  the 
police,  who  may  be  called  upon  for  immediate 
exercises  of  their  discretion  in  cases  which 
involve  the  liberty  of  the  subject  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  punishment  of  oftences  on  the 
other.  A  policeman  may  either  fail  in  his 
duty  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  or  exceed  it  at 
his  own  peril.  Again,  many  cases  of  exigency 
may  occur,  such  as  injuries  and  accidents,  in 
which  life  may  depend  upon  the  good  sense 
and  promptitude  of  the  policeman.  In  both 
classes  of  cases,  in  the  one  it  is  imperative, 
and  in  the  other  most  desirable,  that  he 
should  know  what  he  ought  to  do.  The 
general  public  also  are  interested  in  knowing 
what,  in  case  of  crime,  assault,  or  annoyance, 
a  policeman  may  or  may  not  be  required  to 
do.  Mr.  Vincent's  manual  is  a  formidable 
directory  of  rules  and  instructions  extending 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed 
pages,  giving  eveiy  needful  and  almost  every 
conceivable  legal  and  desirable  information. 
Even  magistrates  may  use  it  with  advantage 
as  a  book  of  reference.  Almost  every  kind  of 
offence  and  accident  that  the  police  can  take 
cognizance  of,  from  murder  to  street  perform- 
ances and  street  regulations,  is  here  included 
under  an  alphabetical  arrangement  easy  of 
reference.  In  common  justice  to  the  force, 
every  policeman  ought  to  be  provided  with 
this  manual ;  and  citizens  will  find  in  it  much 
useful  information. 

My  Garden  WUd,  By  Francis  Georoe 
Heath,  Author  of  '  The  Fern  World,'  &c. 
Sampson  Liow  and  Co. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  who  has  already  done  so 
much  to  originate  and  to  stimulate  in  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people  a  healthy 
love  of  the  country,  and  of  flowers,  trees,  &c., 
here  supplements  his  former  efforts  in  a  very 
practical  direction  by  telling  what  in  his  idea 
a  garden  should  be.  He  has  little  favour  for 
the  ultra-artificiality  which  has  come  to  ob- 
tain in  the  methodically  laid-out  borders, 
after  the  most  rigid  patterns,  with  little  re- 
gard after  all  for  that  beautiful  gradation  in 
tone  and  colour  which  nature  in  her  arrange- 
ments mostly  manages  to  secure.  Mr.  Heath 
advocates  decided  effort  after  the  freedom  of 
nature  in  horticulture,  and  assuredly  his  ad- 
vices are  wise.  He  tells  how  by  simple 
wild -flowers,  ferns,  &c.,  he  formed  a  garden 
for  himself  of  a  more  attractive  type  than  any 
fashionable  formal  one.  We  trust  his  exam- 
ple may  in  not  a  few  cases  be  followed.  This 
IS  but  the  bare  enunciation  of  Mr.  Heath's 
leading  idea,  which  may  be  found  suggested 
in  looser  form  in  all  his  earlier  writings.  But 
the  book  is  varied  by  the  results  of  so  much 
loving  study  and  close  observation  in  the 
course  of  many  a  ramble,  that  it  forms  de- 
lightful reading  in  that  kind  of  nature-lore, 
which  is,  in  fact,  becoming  as  common  in 
America  as  with  us,  if  not  even  more  so ;  and 
through  the  pens  of  Burroughs  and  Warner 
has  done  so  much  to  add  a  new  element  to  its 
literature.  Such  writers  as  Mr.  Heath  and 
Mr.  Henry  Bright  are  endeavouring  to  do  for 
this  country  what  these  writers  have  done  for 


theirs  in  the  production  of  healthy,  exhilara- 
ting, and  delightful  nature  books,  which  are 
often  like  wine  to  those  who  must  lead  from 
day  to  day  an  artificial  life  in  cities. 

A  Method  of  Teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Speechy  Lip-readingy  and  Language.  With 
Illustrations  and  Exercises.  By  Thomas 
Ari^old.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  6f  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our 
time,  and  this  volume  shows  how  thoughtful, 
philosophical,  and  common-sense  his  methods 
have  been.  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  he  has 
virtually  had  all  to  discover  for  himself,  that 
in  our  language  neither  teachers  nor  books 
could  be  found  by  him,  and  he  has  published 
his  work  to  aid  other  teachers,  by  putting 
them  in  possession  of  his  methods,  and  telling 
their  results.  Mr.  Arnold  has  had  forty  years 
experience ;  he  was,  he  says,  trained  under  an 
able  master  in  the  French  method,  but  for  the 
last  twenty  years  he  has,  as  the  result  of  con- 
viction, pursued  the  German  method,  at  which 
he  has  independently  arrived.  One  of  his 
pupils  has  passed  the  Cambridge  Local  Exami- 
nation with  honours,  and  matriculated  at  the 
London  University.  After  a  historical  intro- 
duction, concerning  endeavours  to  instruct 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  Arnold  expounds  the 
different  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  speak,  dealing  physiologically  with 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  philosophically 
with  appliances  for  instructing  their  use.  A 
chapter  on  language  is  also  added.  We 
should  require  much  more  space  than  a  short 
notice  affords  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
any  of  the  points  involved  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
system.  It  must  sufilce  to  direct  attention  to 
his  wise,  philosophical,  and  unusually  inte- 
resting book,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  parents  and  teachers  who  have  to  deal 
with  this  pathetic  disability  of  children.  The 
results  which  are  here  tabulated  are  very  mar- 
vellous, and  are  a  large  alleviation  of  an  other- 
wise hopeless  calamity. 

Credulities  Poet  and  Present,  By  William 
Jones,  F.S.A.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

There  are  two  sides  on  which  such  a  subject 
as  this  can  be  treated :  the  high  philosophical 
side,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  one  section  of 
his  *  Rationalism,'  or  the  purely  literary  and 
amusing  side,  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Jones  in  thia  vo- 
lume ;  though  it  must  be  said  he  can  lightly 
philosophize  a  little  bit  too.  We  are  not  sure 
that  his  arrangement  is  quite  the  best — more 
especially  for  his  own  interest.  He  does  not, 
we  think,  quite  put  his  best  foot  foremost 
The  legends  of  the  *  Sea  and  Seamen  7  with 
which  the  volume  opens  is  not  nearly  so  j^ood 
or  so  new  as  some  of  the  others,  and  besides, 
it  must  be  said  that  he  has  falLpn  into  more 
slight  slips  here  than  anywhere  else.  The 
chapter  on  *  Amulets  and  Talismans '  is  ad- 
mirable, clear,  comprehensive,  full  of  quaint 
and  interesting  items;  still  more  so,  perhaps, 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  exorcising  and 
blessing  and  trial  of  animals*  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  a  pig  should  have  been  put  upon 
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its  trial,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  but  this  was  really  the  case 
at  Lausanne ;  and  Mr.  Jones  has  done  well  to 
give  the  details  with  a  quaint,  if  not  even  a 
somewhat  grotesque,  drawing  after  a  contem- 
porary. The  motif  of  much  in  these  strange 
superstitions  it  is  too  easy  to  trace.  The 
Church  found  in  them  a  helpful  influence; 
and  the  means  taken  to  maintain  them  in 
some  instances  makes  us  wonder  that  Rome 
should  so  long  have  preserved  so  great  an  in- 
fluence over  the  consciences  of  men  and  wo- 
men. The  chapters  on  birds,  and  the  belief 
that  the  soul  of  the  departed  was  carried  off 
by  birds,  afford  Mr.  Jones  great  scope  for  re- 
search and  for  skill  in  narration.  Birds,  Eggs, 
and  Luck,  and  so  on,  form  the  subjects  of 
other  chapters.  On  the  whole,  the  book, 
though  in  some  parts  it  might  have  been  more 
condensed  and  better  arranged,  is  an  admira- 
ble repertory  of  amusing  and  instructive  read- 
ing. It  is  well  written  and  full  of  esprit.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  at  once  as  a  book  of 
reference,  for  it  is  furnished  with  a  good  in- 
dex, and  as  a  volume  to  while  away  profitably 
an  odd  half-hour. 

The  Gun  and  its  Development,  With  Notes 
on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Illus- 
trated.    Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

This  is  simply  a  profusely  illustrated  cyclo- 
psedia  of  gunnery,  of  which  it  is  as  impossi- 
ole  to  give  an  account  in  a  short  notice  as  it 
is  of  a  dictiofaary.  It  includes  every  kind  of 
gun,  from  a  cross-bow  to  Armstrong's  100- 
pounder.  It  tells  its  history,  traces  its  de- 
velopments, and  explains  its  construction; 
diagrams  and  drawings  on  almost  every  page 
illustrate  structure,  improvements,  and  action. 
The  author  is  a  member  of  a  well-known 
Birmingham  firm  of  manufacturers,  and  na- 
turally has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  claims 
of  the  metropolis  of  gunnery.  But  his  esti- 
mates and  descriptions  are  the  result  of  wide 
reading,  and  are  scrupulously  fair. 

He  begins  by  noting  points  of  invention  and 
progress,  such  as  the  first  European  rise  of 
gunpowder,  of  small  firearms,  of  firearms  in 
battle,  of  rifled  arms,  of  breechloaders,  &c., 
but  we  might  as  well  attempt  an  illustration 
of  the  sea  by  bringing  a  pailful  of  its  water. 
The  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  plan  and  details,  and  in  the 
blending  of  technical  details  for  the  expert, 
with  popular  history  and  description  for  the 
general  reader.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  no 
single  point  connected  with  firearms,  and 
their  use  for  either  fighting  or  sport,  has  es- 
caped the  author.  Antiquarian  forms  and  the 
latest  scientific  improvements  are  alike  pre- 
sented. 

In  addition  to  descriptions  of  weapons,  and 
directions  for  their  use,  notes  on  gun  trials 
in  England  and  America  are  given ;  and  for 
sportsmen,  shooting  notes,  sport  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  lists  of  game,  and  countries  in 
which  they  are  found,  together  with  hints  as 
to  their  pursuits. 

It  is  a  sumptuous  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
700  pages.     For  soldiers  and  sportsmen  it  is 


as  indispensable,  as  a  handbook,  as  a  diction- 
ary is  to  a  literary  man.  Of  the  accuracy 
of  its  details  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  presume  to  judge,  save  after  long 
familiarity  with  it.  But  it  bears  all  the  marks 
of  industrious  research,  scientific  knowledge, 
and  careful  statement. 

Vivisection  SeientificaUy  and  Ethically  consi- 
dered, in  Prize  Essays.  By  James  Macau- 
lay,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Rev.  Brewin  Grant, 
B.A.,  and  Abiathar  Wall.  Marshall, 
Japp,  and  Co. 

It  is  easier  to  lay  down  principles  than  to 
apply  them.  Concerning  the  general  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  anti-vivisection  agitation 
is  based  there  can  be  no  difference  among 
humane  men.  How  far  they  are  violated  by 
medical  and  biological  physiologists  is  the 
question  in  dispute.  The  humane  safeguards 
practically  imposed  upon  medical  men  would 
seem  to  have  but  little  force  with  pure  scien- 
tific biologists.  If  we  hesitate,  however,  in 
joining  in  the  clamorous  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, it  is  only  because  of  our  doubtfulness 
about  the  facts.  And  further,  we  feel  scarce- 
ly competent  to  draw  the  line  beyond  which 
physiological  eicperiments  may  not  even  hu- 
manly go.  Nothing  is  perhaps  more  unrea- 
soning or  unjust  than  a  cry  founded  upon  a 
moral  sentiment.  The  full  concession  of  the 
sentiment  seems  to  justify  every  injustice  in 
the  application  of  it.  And  yet  but  for  such 
sentiment  how  many  of  the  atrocities  of  hu- 
man conduct  would  have  gone  unredressed. 
If  pecuniary  advantage  may  not  justify  sla- 
very, neither  play  scientific  advantage  justify 
cruelty.  A  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas  was 
offered — we  are  not  told  by  whom — for  the 
best  essay  on  *  Painful  Experiments  on  Living 
Animals  Scientifically  and  Ethically  consid- 
ered.' Seven  medical  men  of  good  standing 
were  appointed  as  judges.  The  result  was 
curious.  Of  the  three  essays  printed  in  this 
volume  each  obtained  the  suffrages  of  two  of 
the  judges.  The  seventh  hesitated  to  give  a 
casting  vote.  It  was  resolved  therefore  to 
print  all  the  three  papers.  The  common 
theme  is  *  Vivisection :  is  it  scientifically  use- 
ful, or  morally  valuable? '  We  will  not  under- 
take to  pronounce  where  the  judges  have 
hesitated  to  do  so.  We  will  only  say  that 
Dr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Wall  argue  calmly  and 
with  most  positive  force,  while  Mr.  Grant, 
after  his  manner,  conducts  his  argument  by  a 
process  of  keen  and  sometimes  scarcely  fair 
cross-questioning.  The  volume,  however,  pre- 
sents the  case  of  the  anti-vivisectionists  clear- 
ly and  strongly. 

Plant  Life.    Popular  Papers  on  the  Pheno- 
mena of  Botany.     Marshall,  Japp,  and  Co. 

To  be  popularly  useful,  scientific  knowledge 
must  be  translated  into  the  forms  of  untrained 
mind.  The  President  of  the  Lambeth  Field 
Club^which,  we  suppose,  exists  for  practical 
botanical  study — does  this  admirably  in  this 
little  volume.  He  gives  us  not  so  much  a 
hortus  siccus  as  the  living  physiology  and 
function  of  plants.    He  uses  his  learning  to 
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make  things  simple,  and  has  produced  a  hand- 
book as  interestiDg  as  it  is  instructive. 


Edticatum,  8eient\fic  and  Technical.  By 
RoBEBT  Oallowat.  This  volume  contains  a 
series  of  lectures  on  scientific  education,  in 
which  the  author,  who  speaks  with  some  de- 
gree of  authority  both  as  a  scientist  and  an 
educationist,  endeavours  to  set  forth  how  the 
inductive  sciences  are  taught,  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  taught.  The  lectures  are  interest- 
ing and  sensible,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  con- 
tain anything  of  striking  originality.  We  all 
know  that  in  technical  education  English 
workmen  lag  behind  many  continental  work- 
men, and  that  if  we  are  to  keep  our  ground  in 
industry  and  commerce  they  must  make  up 
lee  way.  Mr.  Qalloway  discusses  this  and 
cognate  topics  with  intelligence ;  but  we  fail 
to  see   that  he  has  anything  new  to  tell  us 

about  them. '-  The  Future  of  Palestine.     As  a 

Problem  of  International  Policy,  and  in  Con- 
nection with  the  Requirements  of  Christianity 
and  the  Expectations  of  the  Jews.  By  D. 
Walkeb.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr.  Walker 
takes  occasion  from  the  German  colony  at 
Haifa,  of  which  he  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count, to  speculate  concerning  the  future  of 
Palestine.  He  prepares  for  his  vaticination  by 
a  summary  of,  first,  the  secular,  and  then  the 
religious  history  of  Palestine,  with  which  he 
occupies  two-thirds  of  the  volume.  Chapters 
on  the  Spiritual  Rule  of  Christ,  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  Coming  of  Elijah  follow, 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine belongs  to  the  Jews,  and  cannot  without 
impiety  be  claimed  by  any  other  people.  The 
Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  it,  and  Mr.  Walker 
thinks  that  this  might  be  effected  by  Christian 
powers  putting  a  pressure  upon  the  Porte, 
taking  the  land  temporarily  as  trustees,  and 
permitting  the  Je>^s  to  purchase  it,  or  other- 
wise arranging  for  its  possession.  The  pro- 
phecies which  are  supposed  to  foretell  the 
possession  of  the  land  by  the  Jews  are  cited 
en  masee,  and  in  the  usual  uncritical  and  es- 
pecially unchronological  way.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  discuss  the  question,  nor  the  un- 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  work  of  Christ 
upon  which  it  rests.  Great  interest,  however, 
attaches  to  the  problem  of  the  future  of  Pales- 
tine. Mr.  Oliphant  has  raised  it,  but  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  He  also  thinks  that 
Jews  would  be  the  most  likely  effectually  to 
colonize  the  land.  —  Industrial  Curioiitiee, 
Glances  Here  and  There  in  the  World  of 
Labour.  Written  and  Edited  by  Alexander 
HATjArp,LL.D.  (Marshall,  Japp, and  Co.)  Dr. 
Japp  has  collected  into  a  popular  and  elegant 
volume  papers  originally  contributed  to  *  Good 
Words  *  and  other  journals.  He  treats  of  the 
most  various  matters — from  Leather  to  Hop 
Gardens  and  the  Service  of  the  Post-ofiice, 
Wool,  Porcelain,  Needles,  Perfumes,  Seal- 
skins, Clocks  and  Watches.  Nothing  comes 
to  him  amiss.  With  an  industry  and  a  de- 
scriptive power  equal  to  those  of  Dr.  Winter, 
he  has  higher  literary  claims  and  a  more  phi- 


losophical grasp.     Among  books  of 
knowledge  this  deserves  a  high  place. 
Suburban  Homes  of  London,     A  Re^' 
Guide  to  Favourite  London  Local iti' 
Societies,  Celebrities,  and  AssociatiouF 
to  and  Windus.)    The  design  of  this  '• 
better  than   its  execution.     It  comi>- 
much  larger  London  than  that  of  th> 
office.     It  describes  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  from  Barnet  and  Waltham  Abbey  ti 
mond  and  Beckenham.    Perhaps  the 
has  included  too  much ;  but  the  charm  <• 
books  as  Hewitt's  ^  Northern  Heights  m 
don '  are  wanting.    The  author  lacks  thr 
rary  instinct,  the  historical  imaginatioi 
perhaps  the  antiquarian  knowledge, 
peoples  the  past  and  gathers  reminisc. 
His  book  runs  too  much  into  the  stylt 
Directory,  with  a  special  reference  to  bu'' 
speculations.     It  will  be  useful  chiefly  fo: 
pie  house-hunting. 


belles  lettbes,  foetbt,  akd  Ficno' 

The  Menaissanee  in  Italy.  Italian  Literal- 
In  Tv^  Parts.  By  John  Addinoton  ^ 
MONDS.  Author  of  *  Sketches  in  Italy  i> 
Greece, '  «&c.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

These  two  volumes  form  the  fourth  and  fi* 
of  Mr.  Symonds's  remarkable  and  every  w 
monumental  work  on  the    *  Italian  Rena: 
sance ; '  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  bt  - 
years  of  his  life.     It  is  not  too  much  to  & 
that,  by  this  labour,  he  has  raised  himself  r 
equal  companionship   with   such    writers  : 
Hallam  and  Macaulay.     His  style,  it  is  tnu 
is  not  so  refined  as  that  of  the  former,  nor  i 
it  so  brilliant  and  antithetic  as  that  of  the  lat 
ter ;  but  it  has  a  pliancy  and  fulness,  an  ease, 
and  a  resonance  wnich  render  it  most  readable . 
and,  what  is  more,  now  and  then  they  com- 
bine to  impart  to  it  a  rhythm  and  a  music 
which  cause  the  sentences  to  dwell  upon  the 
ear.     The  patient  and  close  investigation,  long 
continued,  which  has  gone  to  produce  thia 
book,  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  lost  sight  of  in 
the  flow  and  what  we  may  call  the  urgent 
dignity  of  the  style;  ¥ut  those  who  will  most 
appreciate  the  one  will  not,  we  think,  wholly 
lose  sight  of  the  other.     And  before  passing 
from  general  considerations,  we  should  not 
forget  to  say  that  Mr.  Symonds^s  independence 
is  as  marked  as  is  his  careful  research  and 
lofty,  insistent  march  of  style.     He  does  not 
deal  in  second-hand  authorities,  but  brings 
the  reader  directly  into  contact  with  the  litera- 
ture itself,  not  failing  occasionally  to  sum  up 
the  leading  feature  or  motif  in  an  incisive 
phrase  or  a  sentence  of  surprising  cleameas 
and  grace.     Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  Mr.  Symonds  had  in  one  or  two  special  caaea 
allowed  himself  to  modify  expressions  in  view 
of  the  opinions  of  former  writers  of  distinc- 
tion,  he  would  have  done  well,   and  only 
added  to  his  claims  for  calm  and  ripe  judg* 
ment  as  well  as  for  generosity  toward  tboaa 
who  have  traversed  the  field  before  him. 

Mr.  Symonds  begins  his  survey,  and  rightly. 
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by  indicating  clearly  the  two  great  lines  of 
influence  which,  meeting  under  favourable 
circumstances,  mainly  went  to  produce  the 
Renaissance.  The  one  was  the  Proven9al 
poetry,  the  other  ^was  the  ideal  of  chivalry. 
Of  course  much  was  due  to  political  and  social 
conditions ;  elements  which  Yillari  did  not  a 
little  exhaustively  to  trace  out,  and  which 
Mr.  Symonds  contents  himself  with  here  more 

fenerally  indicating.  But,  briefly,  they  may 
e  summed  up  in  this,  the  transference  of  the 
point  of  interest  in  literature  from  an  ideal 
that  demanded  mystical  love  allied  with 
metaphysical  refinements,  and  gained  effect 
from  an  historical  and  natural  realism,  so 
uniting,  as  one  might  say,  the  mediaeval .  and 
the  modern  world  to  an  ideal  that  eschewed 
the  mystical,  sought  to  establish  an  imagina- 
tive realm  for  the  treatment  of  real  passion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  set  wholly  outside  of 
poetry  the  vein  of  historical  and  natural 
realism.  In  regarding  the  subject  from  this 
point  of  view,  four  names  at  once  present 
themselves :  first,  Dante,  who  in  his  '  Vita 
Nuova'  and  his  *Divina  Commedia^  repre- 
sented the  earlier  ideal,  which  may  be  called 
the  mystical-scholastic  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  brought  it  into  direct  relation  with  the 
world.  Then  comes  Cino  da  Pistoja,  who,  on 
account  of  his  rejection  of  mysticism  proper, 
and  his  refinement  if  not  delicacy  of  style, 
has  been  well  called  the  ^  connecting  link  be- 
tween Dante  and  Petrarch ;  his  poems  to  Sel- 
vaggia  reflecting  elements  in  the  one  that 
were  to  pass  into  the  most  perfect  form  in 
the  other;'  and  of  whom  Mr.  Symonds  speaks 
as  follows:  *Two  currents  of  verse,  the  one 
rising  from  the  senses,  the  other  from  the 
brain,  the  one  deriving  force  and  fulness  from 
the  people,  the  other  nourished  by  the  schools, 
flowed  apart  in  Guido  Cavalcanti's  poetry. 
They  were  combined  in  a  single  stream  by 
Cino  da  Pistoja '  (p.  65,  vol.  i.)  Then  comes 
Petrarch,  whose  imaginative  intensity  and 
almost  feverish  narrowness,  no  less  than  his 
complete  renunciation  of  mysticism,  enabled 
him  to  present  in  sonnets  and  canzone  a  real 
passion,  sustained  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  in 
which  the  chivalric  ideal  was  so  far  set  aside 
that  no  real  sacrifice  was  demanded,  since  the 
merely  imaginative  sacrifice  sufliced.  Then 
comes  Boccaccio,  who  honestly  divorces  chi- 
valric sentiment  from  the  love-passion  alto- 
gether, returning  on  pure  nature;  often  of 
the  *  earth,  earthy,'  and  in  no  way  dissembling 
his  complete  satisfaction  with  the  grosser  play 
of  human  nature  and  human  motive.  It  is 
(mite  true,  as  Mr.  Symonds  indicates,  that  the 
ideal  of  chivalry  never  laid  complete  hold  on 
the  common  imagination  in  Italy  as  it  did  on 
that  of  most  other  European  peoples ;  but  it 
exerted  its  own  influence,  ana  even  in  Boc- 
caccio we  see  the  direct  reaction  against  it. 
Through  him  humour  and  irony  first  find 
origin  and  scope.  Chivalric  elevation  and 
severity  had  restrained  them  (as  we  see 
Chaucer  regarded  it) :  and  now  there  arises  a 
Bchool  of  sensual  satirists  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  finding  in  Pulci  its  most  typical 
representative.     When  men  cease  to  believe 


in  the  sincerity  of  passion  they  soon  proceed 
to  question  the  validity  of  what  are  sometimea 
held  to  be  more  important  experiences ;  and 
hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Sy- 
monds saying,  *  We  need  not  go  far  afield  to 
account  for  Pulci's  profanity.  The  Italiana 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  were  free-thinkers 
without  ceasing  to  be  Catholics '  (p.  447,  vol.  i.) 
Petrarch's  imaginative  exercise  in  one  mood 
now  finds  its  imitators,  and  these  are  held  as 
foils  by  a  school  of  satirists.  'With  Mr.  Sy- 
monds's  estimate  of  Dante  we  are,  to  a  CTeat 
extent,  in  sympathy,  but  hardly  so  much  so 
with  that  of  Petrarch.  He  is  inclined  to  see 
in  Petrarch  too  much  of  the  *  sincerity '  which 
has  in  recent  days  become  a  cant  phrase.  The 
fact  is  that  Petrarch  represented  the  purely 
artificial  sentiment  of  love  which  survived  in 
Italian  literature,  having  the  taint  of  cicisbeism 
throughout  long  periods;  and  this  insincerity 
communicated  even  a  touch  of  diffuseness  and 
insincerity  to  the  style,  of  which  the  second 
canzone  might  be  taken  as  specimen.  Devo- 
tion to  the  wider  sense  of  *  society,'  as  con- 
ceived under  the  imperial  emblem  of  Rome, 
robbed  Petrarch  to  a  very  great  extent  of  in- 
dividuality and  definiteness  of  conception  in 
certain  directions,  and  imparted  a  vague  same- 
ness of  colour  to  his  poetry,  however  varied 
in  theme.  On  this  point  Villari  may  be  lis- 
tened to :  *  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  sincere  and  pure  passion ;  but 
this  Canon,  who  proclaims  his  love  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven,  publishes  a  sonnet  for  every 
sigh,  confides  to  all  the  world  how  great  is 
his  despair  if  Laura  will  not  look  upon  him, 
and  all  the  time  is  making  love  to  another 
woman,  to  whom  he  addresses  no  sonnets,  but 
by  whom  he  has  several  children.  How  can 
he  make  men  believe  that  his  passion  is  really, 
as  he  describes  it,  eternal,  pure,  and  the  sole 
ruler  of  his  thoughts? '  Petrarch  was  an  in- 
tense realist  on  one  side.  Yillari  tells  how  he 
made  an  express  journey  to  see  for  himself 
and  to  describe  Maria  of  Pozzuoli,  a  woman 
of  enormous  strength,  who  lived  always  arm- 
ed. The  indefiniteness,  inevitable  under  such 
division  of  experience  and  such  affectation  of 
reality  and  truth,  is  seen  also  in  the  form  in 
which  political  conditions  colour  Petrarch's 
writings.     Lord    Macaulay    has    well    said: 

*  Petrarch's  native  city — the  fair  and  glorious 
Florence — the  modern  Athens,  then  in  all  the 
bloom  and  strength  of  its  youth,  could  not 
obtain  from  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
citizens  any  portion  of  that  passionate  homage 
which  he  paid  to  the  decrepitude  of  Rome.' 
And  Mr.  Symonds  himself  significantly  writes : 

*  Petrarch  is  an  Italian,  while  Dante  remained 
merely  a  Florentine.  Petrarch's  connection 
with  the  Capitol  was  the  outward  sign  that 
the  age  of  the  Commune  was  over,  and  culture 
destined  to  he  cosmopolitan,^ 

Mr.  Symonds  celebrates  the  intense,  sustain- 
ing individuality  of  Dante's  Commedia.  One 
qualification  has  to  be  made.  There  is  one 
standpoint  from  which  Dante  must  ever  seem 
small,  envious,  malicious,  and  mean.  If,  as 
Villari  has  said,  Dante  still  represented  the 
middle  ages  by  seeking  eternity  in  another 
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world,  while  the  Renaissance  sought  eternity 
in  this  world,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
future  world  of  Dante  did  not  disdain  the 
importation  of  some  feelings  which,  viewed 
from  one  side,  are  *  of  the  earth,  earthy.' 
Here  Dante  touches  the  Renaissance  and  in- 
volves himself  with  it,  causing  violence  to  his 
own  symbolism  through  apparent  indifference 
to  some  points  of  the  higher  morality,  and 
•elevating  love  as  a  sentiment  and  a  mystical 
ideal  at  the  ex'i)ense  of  charity  and  forgive- 
ness. Even  his  symbolism  did  not  in  any 
way  demand  some  of  the  more  painful  of  his 

Sictures.  We  could  almost  have  wished  that 
[r.  Symonds  had  given  a  little  more  verge  to 
this  side  of  the  matter;  it  would  have  made 
his  estimate  yet  more  *  all  round  *  and  impar- 
tial.    Mr.  Symonds  eloquently  writes — 

*  The  essence  of  the  Cammedia  is  indestructi- 
ble because  of  its  humanity,  because  of  the 
personality  which  animates  it.  Men  change 
far  less  than  the  hypotheses  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  which  take  form  from  experience 
as  shadows  fly  before  the  sun.  However  these 
may  alter,  man  remains  substantially  the  same ; 
and  Dante  penetrated  human  nature  as  few 
have  done,  and  was  such  a  man  as  few  have 
been.  The  unity  and  permanence  of  his  poem 
are  in  himself.  Never  was  a  plan  so  vast  and 
various  permeated  so  completely  by  a  single 
self  (p.  78,  vol.  i.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Symonds  admits 
that  Boccaccio  did  not  a  little  to  infect  later 
Italian  literature  with  the  rhetorical  rombazeio 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  it.  He  is  care- 
ful also  to  discriminate  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  idyllic  element  in  Boccaccio  in  this  way: 
^  What  has  been  called  la  volutin  idillira — the 
sensuous  sensibility  to  beauty,  finding  fit  ex- 
pression in  the  idyl— formed  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  Renaissance  art  and  literature. 
Boccaccio  developed  this  idyllic  motive  in  all 
his  works  that  dealt  with  the  origins  of  so- 
ciety' (p.  190,  vol.  ii.) 

There  is  one  point  of  some  importance 
which  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Symonds 
has  not  so  completely  treated  as  he  might 
have  done,  particularly  since  he  devotes  so 
much  space  to  Cardinal  Bcmbo,  who  has  been 
well  called  *  the  Edgar  Poe  of  the  Petrarch- 
ans,  though  without  that  genius's  morbid  in- 
dividuality and  depth.'  Dante  in  the  *Vita 
Kuova '  admittedly  presented  puzzles  to  the 
men  of  his  time,  and  was  not  disinclined  to 
mere  verbal  by-plays,  which,  indeed,  he  in- 
dulges in  his  poetic  correspondence  with  Ca- 
valcanti  and  others.  Even  with  such  a  rake 
«8  Cccco  An^iolieri— who  (though  Mr.  Sy- 
monds only  incidentally  names  nim)  inter- 
preted Dante  on  the  sensual  side,  and  with  not 
a  little  ribaldry  told  him  so,  ending  a  sonnet 
with  the  mocking  words: 

*  Ch'  io  son  il  pungiglione,  e  tu  se'  il  hue ' — 

Dante  could  hold  parley ;  and  this  indulgence 
■created  a  whole  school  of  artificial  poets,  who 
pelted  each  other  with  sonnets,  not  seldom 
using  the  same  rhymes  in  reply  as  had  been 
used  in  the  sonnets  addressed  to  them.  Bembo 
had  a  whole  circle  of  this  kind — Moreaina, 


Vittoria  Colonna,  Yarcha,  and  Casa — ^Varcha 
being  the  only  one  of  whom  Mr.  Symonds 
treats.  Sonnet  xv.  of  Bembo  is  a  reply  to  one 
of  Moresina's,  beginning  *  Quando  mia  sorte 
il  verderti  m'  impetra,'  and  it  most  ingeniously 
follows  the  word-rhymes  of  the  sonnet  to 
which  it  replies.  A  most  interesting  short 
chapter  might  have  been  made  on  this  subject, 
tracing  the  practice  down  through  several 
periods,  and  contrasting  the  result  with  cer- 
tain forms  of  artificial  verse  which  have  more 
recently  obtained. 

This  we  are  the  more  justified  in  saying  be- 
cause Mr.  Symonds  shows  so  much  art  in  tra- 
cing out  the  analogies  and  resemblances  be- 
tween early  Italian  literature  and  later  pro- 
ductions, English  and  other;'  as,  for  instance, 
Bandello's  anticipation,  in  his  *Gerardo  and 
Elena,'  of  points  in  Shakespeare's  'Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  and  the  indebtedness  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  to  the  *  Arcadia '  of  Sannazzaro. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  points  which 
these  masterly  volumes  suggest ;  more  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  do  in  this  place.  We  can 
only  cordially  recommend  them  to  all  true 
lovers  of  literature,  who  will  find  them  inte- 
resting and  full  of  charm,  even  if  Italian  may 
not  be  amongst  their  accomplishments ;  thous^h 
it  must  be  added  that  only  a  reader  who 
knows  Italian  can  fully  appreciate  the  labour 
and  the  resource,  the  finished  style  and  grace, 
that  characterize  them  throughout. 

Outcast  Essays  and  Verse  Translations,  By 
Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  *  Time  and  Space,' &c.  Longmans  and 
Co. 

The  title  of  this  volume  seems  to  be  fully 
justified  by  the  facts ;  but  its  too  literal  ap- 
propriateness is  surely  to  be  regretted.  The 
two  essays  on  De  Quincey  strike  us  as  very  re- 
markable, full  of  delicate  insight,  clear  judg- 
ment, and  analytical  tact.  Not  only  does  Dr. 
Hodgson  justify  his  claim  to  have  'something 
to  ^ay,'  but  he  says  that  something  well,  and, 
to  our  thinking,  has  done  a  service  in  showing 
the  combination  in  De  Quincey's  genius  of 
'  great  emotional  sensibility  with  great  intel- 
lectual subtilty.'  This  seems  no  very  original 
statement ;  but  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Hodg- 
son exhaustively  illustrates  it  is  original  in  the 
highest  sense,  as  he  brings  to  his  aid  not  only 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  writings,  but  intimacy 
with  the  man  and  his  family.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  not  a  mere  eulogist,  but  discriminates 
carefully  the  points  of  failure  and  incomplete- 
ness, declaring,  therefore,  that  De  Quincey 
had  genius,  but  not  strictly  creative  genioa, 
and  that  thus  be  does  not  rise  into  the  first 
rank.  We  regard  Dr.  Hodgson  as  absolutely 
successful,  as  against  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  on  one 
or  two  points  in  his  second  essay  on  *De 
Quincey  as  a  Political  Economist/  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  us  why  review  editors  shonld 
have  rejected  this  paper,  for  it  is  clear  and 
luminous  throughout,  and  deals  with  princi- 
ples of  which  the  men  discussed  merely  sup- 
ply the  illustrations.  *The  Supernatural  ui 
English  Poetry '  and  *  English  Verse '  are  full 
of  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  particularly  the 
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latter,  in  which  Mr.  Hodgson  finds  even  the 
laureate  napping  over  his  mythmical  *  stresses  * 
in  more  than  one  instance.  Theologians  may 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  essay  on 
*  The  True  Symbol  of  Christian  Union.*  The 
translations,  chiefiy  from  Horace  and  Homer, 
are  careful  and  scholarly,  and  show  the  finest 
appreciation  of  the  text. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  volume 
at  once  for  its  critical  acumen,  philosophical 
tone,  and  its  fine  sense  of  metrical  correctness 
and  true  grace  in  poetry. 

Don  Quixote:  his  Critics  and  Commentators. 
With  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Minor  Works 
of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  and  a 
Statement  of  the  Aim  and  End  of  the 
Greatest  of  them  all.  By  A.  J.  Duffield. 
C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Duffield  is  a  persevering  and  enthusiastic 
student  of  Cervantes.  Few  men  have  shown 
at  once  so  much  inquiring  patience  and  so 
much  love  of  their  author.  He  keeps  his  eye 
on  the  main  road,  and  yet  he  adventures  freely 
into  the  byways — the  only  secret  of  success 
with  such  an  author  as  Cervantes.  His  trans- 
lation of  Don  Quixote  was  a  work  which  at 
once  took  a  high  place,  doing  not  a  little  to 
supersede  some  of  those  which  had  before 
been  regarded  as  final.  In  the  present  effort, 
however,  we  cannot  regard  him  as  having  been 
quite  so  successful.  For  one  thin^,  he  has 
not  marked  out  for  himself  so  definite  a  pur- 
pose, and  his  book  has  more  the  aspect  of 
bookmaking.  Instead  even  of  sticking  closely 
to  an  account  of  the  ^  Critics  and  Commenta- 
tors *  of  Don  Quixote,  he  makes  constant  and 
perplexing  incursions  into  other  fields;  he  in- 
terjects long  translations  from  his  author  to 
illustrate  Cervantes'  general  view  of  certain 
points  rather  than  any  leading  idea  strictly 
implied  in  his  main  title ;  and  sometimes  he 
is  conjectural,  and  at  other  times  too  self- 
assertive,  and  neglectful  of  recognition  of 
others  who  have  worked  in  the  same  field. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  the 
book  is  calculated  to  be  useful  to  students  of 
Don  Quixote.  It  will  often  point  the  way  to 
rich  stores  of  disquisition,  if  such  should  be 
wanted ;  and  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of  be- 
ing readable,  and  of  presenting  the  result  of 
not  a  little  loving  labour.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  summary  and  supple- 
ment, and,  in  a  certain  way,  as  an  index  to 
the  literature  of  the  great  *  Spanish  classic* 

Poetry  of  Byron,  Chosen  and  Arranged  by 
Matthbw  Arnold.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  *  Golden  Treasury  Series, ' 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  place  in  which  it 
stands.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  done 
his  work  with  great  care,  sparing  no  effort  to 
make  the  book  perfect.  The  Introductory 
Essay,  which  is  very  incisive  and  suggestive, 
is  perhaps  as  much  a  revelation  of  the  writer 
as  of  the  subject,  and  has  all  the  more  value 
on  that  account.  He  is  appreciative  of  Byron's 
great  claims — his  passion,  his  individuality, 
his  excess  of  energy,  and  his  irony.  But  he 
discriminates,  and  is  especially  interesting  in 


describing  Byron's  salient  defects — ^his  lack 
of  repose,  his  restless  intensity,  and  defect  of 
meditative  calm;  being  altogether  character 
ristically  deficient  in  the  elements  in  which 
Wordsworth  from  one  side  and  Goethe  from 
another  were  so  strong.  Perhaps  he  some- 
what fails  in  justice  and  in  critical  truth 
through  the  over- emphasis  of  this,  betraying 
some  defect  of  sympathy.  The  selection  is 
most  tasteful  and  judicious.  It  is  arranged 
under  four  headings — *  Personal,  Lyric,  and 
Elegiac,'  *  Descriptive  and  Narrative,'  *  Dra- 
matic '  and  '  Satiric'  In  this  way  the  poet  is 
most  efficiently  made  to  paint  himself;  so  that 
the  volume  is  not  only  choice  but  critically 
valuable.  It  will  no  doubt  have  a  large  sale, 
and  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  future 
estimates  of  the  poet. 

Madame  de  Sevigne.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Miss  Thackeray 
(Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie).  Wm.  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  monogram  on 
Madame  de  Sevign(^  for  this  series  could  have 
fallen  into  better  hands.  Miss  Thackeray  is 
not  only  delicate,  but  with  a  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  esprit  and  charm  of  such  a  writer, 
she  can  sympathize  with  the  deeper  elements 
which  gave  tone  and  quality  to  Madame  de 
Sevign6  letters,  and  sufficed  to  raise  her  far 
above  the  common  ranks  of  brilliant  and 
gifted  women,  for  which  France  at  that  period 
was  so  famous.  If  we  were  to  compare  her 
with  Madame  du  Deffand,  or  even  with 
Madame  de  Sta^l,  our  meaning  would  be  ap- 
parent. For  that  we  have  not  the  space :  we 
can  only  indulge  ourselves  with  one  suggestion, 
and  it  is  that,  if  the  reader  is  curious  in  such 
matters,  he  should  glance  over  Dr.  Stevens's 
'Life  of  Madame  de  StaSl,'  particularly  the 
latter  chapters  in  the  first  volume,  read  Mr. 
Hay  ward's  'Essay  on  Madame  du  Deffand,' 
and  then  turn  to  Miss  Thackeray's  '  Essay  on 
Madame  de  Sevign^.'  That  comparison, 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  made  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  will  show  him  how  graceful, 
how  refined,  how  consistent  in  her  own  indi- 
viduality Madame  de  Sevigng  was,  and  how 
much  the  charm  of  treatment  may  add  to  the 
interest  of  even  a  charming  personality. 

ComeUleand  Bacine,  By  H.  Trollopk.  (Fo- 
reign Classics  for  English  Readers.)  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

If  not  one  of  the  most  striking,  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  present 
series.  Most  educated  people  presume  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  French  dramatic 
literature,  but  beyond  a  smattering  of  Mo- 
lifere's  'Tartuffe,'  'Sganarelle,' and  the  *  Pr6- 
cieuses, '  or  Voltaire's  *  ZaYre '  or  *  L'Enfant 
Prodigue,'  the  rest  remains  for  most  part  a 
neglected  field.  Critical  study  indeed  of 
such  an  extensive  literature  is  only  for  the 
few.  The  drama  has  fiourished  in  France, 
and  satire,  early  taking  possession  of  it,  did 
for  it  what  satire  could  hardly  in  any  other 
case  have  done,  imparted  to  it  an  air  of  refine- 
ment and  grace  unknown  to  the  lighter  drama 
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of  most  other  countries.  After  Moli^re,  to  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine  is  due  the  main  credit  of 
this ;  and,  viewed  as  an  element  in  universal 
culture,  this  is  the  side  of  the  French  drama 
which  is  most  influential.  It  is  hardly  in 
France  as  it  is  with  us.  Tragedy  is  a  thing 
of  rule,  and  French  tragedy  is  as  unlike  as 
can  be  to  the  tragedy  of  Shakespeare.  '  Cinna  ^ 
in  contrast  with  *  Julius  Caesar  *  would  illus- 
trate all  that  we  mean.  In  Racine  we  have 
perfection  of  French  epigram,  brilliant,  keen, 
and  full  of  colour;  in  Corneille  we  have 
dignity  with  all  the  French  ease.  Both  re- 
flect faithfully  the  life  of  their  own  time.  Mr. 
TroUope,  it  may  be,  overestimates  a  little  the 
value  of  the  French  drama  for  English  people ; 
but  he  does  much  to  justify  his  estimate,  and 
is  distinctly  ingenious  in  dealing  with  knotty 
points.  The  lives  of  both  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine are  interesting  and  are  well  treated. 
Corneille,  poor,  high-spirited,  apt  to  take 
offence,  rough  in  society,  but  with  a  true 
humility  as  well  as  a  tri^e  self-appreciation,  is 
an  admirable  subject,  and  Mr.  TroUope  has  not 
failed  in  giving  full  effect  to  the  main  out- 
lines. He  is  exceedingly  happy  in  comparing 
him  with  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Racine  is  on  the 
whole  less  likeable.  There  are  positive  points 
of  meanness  in  him;  but  Mr.  TroUope  does 
frank  justice  both  to  his  good  and  his  bad  quali- 
ties. His  turning  against  his  old  tutors  at 
Port  Royal  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  his 
life.  Mr.  TroUope  has  not  only  written  a  good 
book,  he  has  directed  his  readers  into  a  fresh 
and  profitable  field  for  study. 

Garden  Oraith;  or.  Talks  Among  my  Flowers. 
By  Sarah  F.  Smilet.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

This  is  a  very  charming  series  of  medita- 
tions in  a  flower  garden.  As  from  a  kind  of 
lecture-room  in  her  arbour,  the  authoress  dis-  ' 
courses  delicately,  suggestively,  and  brightly 
about  her  flowers  and  the  suggestions  of  their 
culture  and  growth.  They  are  a  kind  of 
religious  moralizing  about  Sowing,  Blossom- 
ing, Weeds,  Fragrance,  Pot-bound,  &c.,  done 
with  great  skill  and  delicate  tenderness  of 
feeling,  full  of  subtle  meaning  and  wise  sug- 
gestions. The  authoress  reminds  us  now  and 
then  of  Thoreau,  then  again  of  the  author  of 
*The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye.*  Everything 
about  the  book  is  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the 
flowers  themselves,  and  is — simply  to  be  en- 
joyed. 

F'cuhion  in  Deformity ^  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Otistoms  of  Barbarous  and  Civilized  Races, 
(Nature  Series.)  By  William  Henry 
Flower,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Dr.  Flower  reprints  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  Roval  Institution,  which  is  very  sugges- 
tive and  full  of  wholesome  application.  The 
degree  to  which  artificial  distortion  has  been 
applied  to  different  parts  of  the  human  form 
is  something  astounaing;  the  skull,  waist, 
and  feet  have  been  absolutely  transformed,  ' 
made  hideous,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  useless.  ; 
Happily,  English  women  have  learned  some-  j 


thing  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  waist, 
although  much  remains  yet  to  be  learned. 
But  the  treatment  of  the  feet  is  more  absurd 
than  ever;  pointed- toed  and  high- heeled 
boots  are  preposterous  perversions  of  nature. 
The  diseases  and  disabilities  they  produce  can 
be  studied  in  Dr.  Flower^s  timely  lecture. 
We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  laugh  either 
at  Chinese  ladies  or  at  Bango  savages. 

Wood  Magic,     By  Richard  Jefferies.     Two 
Vols.     Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Jefferies  has  obtained  the  highest  posi- 
tion as  an  observer  and  recorder  of  nature, 
and  of  what  Thoreau  calls  the  graceful 
insouciance  of  animals.  He  has  patiently  pos- 
sessed himself  of  many  of  the  secrets  of  both; 
and  if  sometimes  his  expressions  of  his  ex- 
perience have  lacked  subtlety,  he  has  never 
failed  to  inspire  his  readers  with  a  sense  of  his 
sincerity  ana  insight.  He  has  generally,  too, 
imparted  a  touch  of  imagination  to  his  more 
elevated  descriptions;  so  that  one  who  had 
read  all  his  former  books  with  keen  apprecia- 
tion and  profit  might  well  be  excused  in  look- 
ing forward  to  a  perusal  of  *Wood  Magic' 
with  genuine  enthusiasm.  That  was  our  case. 
But  we  must  in  all  candour  say  that  our  expec- 
tations have  not  been  fully  realized.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  magic  of  field  and 
stream,  and  wood  and  wild,  of  flower  and  bird 
and  whispering  winds  has  been  seized  by  Mr. 
Jefferies,  and  triat  he  has  managed  to  surround 
many  of  the  common  phenomena  of  nature 
with  the  glow  of  imagination;  but  in  the 
present  case  his  parable  is  too  elaborate;  it 
remains  to  the  end  too  much  of  a  parable  and 
a  puzzle,  and  is,  like  the  books  that  profess 
merely  to  record,  too  much  a  thing  of  separate 
passages.  Fancy  or  fantasy  directed  to  the 
shaping  of  mere  facts  into  symbols  is  hardly 
in  Mr.  Jefferies  equal  to  his  knowledge  of 
facts;  and  here,  almost  in  spite  of  himself, 
the  one  overbears  the  other.  *  Wood  Magic ' 
is  half  a  riddle,  and  will  remain  so  after  the 
utmost  effort  has  been  made  to  find  a  coherent 
idea  under  its  parables.  Though  no  demand 
is  made  for  more  than  unity  of  an  artistic 
kind,  the  meanings,  as  it  would  appear,  are 
so  varied,  and  so  evasive,  inadequate,  and 
tantalizing,  that  one  fails  in  imaginative  sym- 
pathy long  before  one  fails  in  merely  intel- 
lectual interest.  In  a  word,  we  are,  and  to 
the  end  remain,  more  concerned  with  Mr. 
Jefferies  and  his  processes  of  getting  at  his 
facts  than  with  the  imaginative  clothing  he 
has  in  this  instance  been  pleased  to  give  to 
them.  The  description  of  the  delightful 
Hampshire  farm  is  simply  perfect.  We  can 
see  it :  we  can  hear  the  murmur  of  the  brook^ 
scent  the  new-cut  hay,  or  wander  in  the 
copse,  or  lie  as  he  would  have  us  quietly 
observant  in  the  orchard ;  but  when  the  vari- 
ous animals  that  frequent  the  place  are  trans- 
formed  into  ideal  creatures,  who  can  talk  and 
urge  reasons,  and  dissent  and  complain  of 
each  other,  and  poyr  their  wisdom  or  their 
folly  too  willinj^ly  into  the  ear  of  Bevls,  for 
whose  benefit  it  would  seem  that  they  have 
all  been  created,  we  cannot  follow  with  full 
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sympathetic  assent.  And  the  moral  element 
is  the  most  distracting  of  all,  as,  for  instance, 
when  we  learn  that  all  the  animals,  the  trees, 
the  wind,  and  the  grass  had,  by  a  general 
conspiracy,  tricked  into  a  gin  the  wicked 
weasel  which  had  devoured  the  leveret  of  the 
mourning  hare.  Well,  there  is  a  solidarity  in 
nature ;  but  the  winds,  trees,  &c.,  have  their 
own  business  to  attend  to,  and  lose  imagina- 
tively by  such  a  process  as  this.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  generally  Mr.  Jefferies 
keeps  clear  of  temptations  to  such  moralities 
as  raise  indeed  all  the  questions  of  pessimism 
that  have  ever  been  stirred,  and  settle  nothing. 
The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  too  elaborate 
and  long-sustained  for  the  strength  of  the 
dominating  idea;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a 
delightful  book,  full  of  nature-lore,  and  in- 
formed by  a  true  poetic  spirit  and  fine  dis- 
cernments. 


Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons  have  published 
a  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  William  Minto's 
*  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature,^  an  ad- 
mirable handbook  of  literary  information  and 
criticism,  full  of  wise  discernment  and  com- 
plete although  terse  information.  We  spoke 
of  it  on  its  first  appearance  in  terms  of  high 
praise ;  and  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
it  only  enhances  our  sense  of  its  almost  unique 
character  and  excellence. 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  have  published  the 
Twelfth  Edition  of  Dr.  Brewer^s  most  use- 
ful *  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,'  an 
indispensable  table-book  for  literary  men, 
and  an  interesting  and  instructive  miscellany 
for  general  readers,  tracing  the  derivation  of 

Eopular  Phrases  and  Terms.  This  edition 
as  added  to  it  ^  A  Concise  Bibliography  of 
Enfflish  Literature,*  by  Eric  S.  Robertson, 
M.A.,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  English 
authors  with  their  works.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  contribution ;  many  names  are  omitted 
— Dr.  Vaughan,  formerly  editor  of  this  Re- 
view, Mr.  Trevyllian,  Isaac  Taylor,  jun.,  John 
Sterling,  and  others  who  have  established 
their  claim  to  a  place  in  English  literature. 


RECENT  POETRY. 

The  classical  drama  is  not  popular;  but 
•experiments  are  now  and  then  made  of  an 
interesting  kind :  such  is  The  Death  of  Themia- 
toeles  and  other  Poems;  by  John  Nichol,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow 
(James  Maclehose) :  in  which  Professor  Nichol 
has  given  us  not  only  a  finished  dialogue  after 
the  classic  manner,  but  a  fine  study  of  mixed 
elements  and  motives  in  the  leading  character, 
which  show  how  art  has  been  to  him  an  ex- 
acting mistress.  For  the  subject  is  in  itself, 
in  some  degree,  alien  to  the  style  of  treatment, 
which  aims  at  great  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  outline.  To  a  remarkable  degree  both 
have  been  attained;  so  that,  while  we  have 
«tudied  repose  and  grace  of  style,  we  have 


also  much  that  is  distinctly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  our  modern  poetry,  which  aims 
at  subtlety,  comprehensiveness,  suggestion. 
A  glance  at  the  leading  motive  will  make 
this  clear.  After  signal  services,  Themistocles, 
through  the  uprise  of  factions  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  is 
driven  into  exile  at  Argolis;  and  afterwards, 
having  escaped  from  point  to  point,  takes 
ship  to  Asia,  and  is  welcomed  by  Artaxerxes, 
at  whose  court  he  lives  for  seventeen  years. 
When  the  war  arises  through  the  Athenians 
assailing  Cyprus,  Themistocles  is  besought 
by  Artaxerxes  to  take  the  command  against 
Greece;  and  partly  from  anger  with  Athens, 
and  partly  from  hatred  to  Cimon,  he  is  in- 
clined to  do  it,  notwithstanding  the  dissua- 
sions of  his  family.  But  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  about  to  set  forth,  a  messenger 
arrives  reporting  that  Cimon  has  fallen  at 
Citium.  This  removes  one  of  the  motives  for 
Themistocles's  actiofi,  and  now  he  feels  re- 
pelled from  fighting  against  his  country. 
Rather  than  do  so,  and  to  save  his  honour,  he 
takes  poison  and  perishes.  This  is  the  theme 
of  a  piece  which  is  remarkable  for  its  care 
and  scholarly  finish,  as  also  for  the  clearness 
here  and  there  of  its  dramatic  realization. 
The  shorter  poems  show  great  love  of  nature ; 
they  are  sometimes  touched  with  a  regret  and 
pathos  that  are  made  more  effective  by  digni- 
fied self-restraint;  and  in  all  cases  they  are 
finished  and  scholarly.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  the  section  of  poems  entitled,  '  From 
the  Old  Home  ;^  and  of  several  of  those  under 
the  heading  of  *  Pictures  by  the  Way.'  The 
first  sonnet—*  San  Sebastien' — is  to  our  mind 
simply  exquisite.  The  sonnet  to  Thomas 
Carlyle  is  not  so  perfect  as  a  whole ;  but  it 
has  fine  lines,  and  the  monody  on  Abraham 
Lincoln — one  of  the  poems  which,  the  author 
says  in  the  Preface,  at  the  time  they  were 
written,  exposed  me  to  *  social  ostracism ' — ^is 
very  perfect  and  marked  by  a  serene  sincerity. 
There  is  a  picturesque  glow  and  a  reserved 
tenderness  in  *  From  Palermo,'  which  we  read 
with  admiration  some  time  ago  in  *  Good 
Words,'  and  which  recalls  some  of  the  poems 
of  the  same  class  of  Mr.  Matthew .  Arnold. 
The  following  on  *  Intervention '  is  so  short 
and  good  that  we  must  crave  leave  to  quote 
it— 

'  There's  always  just  something 
Between  me  and  li^jrht, 
Some  curtain  of  darkness 
Some  pine-coloured  height. 

There's  ever  a  duty 

Forbidding  the  Rest, 
That  retires  like  the  gleam  ^ 

Of  the  sun  in  the  west. 

Yet  all  must  have  respite 

At  last  in  the  soil, 
The  wicked  from  troubling, 

The  weary  from  toil. 

Tis  the  way  of  the  world 

As  it  has  been  of  old, 
So  it  will  be  for  ever 

Till  the  tale  is  all  told.' 
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^Than  Mr.  Gosse  there  is,  we  believe,  hard- 
ly a  man  in  England  fitter  for  the  performance 
of  such  a  task  as  selecting  the  best  odes  that 
have  been  written.  This  he  has  done  in 
English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  To  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  wide  field  of  English 

Soetic  literature  he  adds  a  very  nice  critical 
iscrimination,  which  has  been  strengthened 
by  large  incursions  into  the  domains  of 
continental  literature.  His  first  duty  was 
to  make  clear  to  himself  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  ode ;  and,  setting  aside 
the  many  definitions  that  have  been  given,  he 
presents  us  with  the  following:  '  We  take  as 
an  ode  any  strain  of  enthusiastic  and  exalted 
lyrical  verse,  directed  to  a  fixed  purpose  and 
dealing  progressively  with  one  dignified 
theme.*  The  specimens  given  admirably  il- 
lustrate what  is  here  laid  down.  He  begins 
with  Spenser,  and  carries  his  selection  down 
to  our  own  day,  inserting  specimens  from  Mr. 
Swinburne.  Of  Spenser,  of  course,  he  speaks 
highly  as  an  ode  writer,  and  is  full  of  praise 
of  the  *Epithalamium.*  Ben  Jonson,  how- 
ever, he  says,  was  the  proper  importer  of  *  the 
ode  into  England  ;*  and  therefore  some  good 
specimens  are  given  from  him.  Cowley, 
Akenside,  and  Gray  have  full  justice  done  to 
them.  On  the  whole,  the  selection  is  admi- 
rable, and  we  hardly  need  to  add  that  in  it 
the  beautiful  series  to  which  it  belongs  has 
received  a  very  noticeable  and  valuable  addi- 
tion.  A  very  different  book  is  The  Poems 

of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  John  Churton  Collins. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  is  not  often,  or  at  first,  thought  of  as  a 
poet.  His  fame  was  won  as  a  soldier,  and 
reasserted  as  a  thinker.  In  both  capacities  he 
was  at  once  bold  and  brilliant,  with  a  certain 
solid  English  closeness  and  self-dependence 
which  make  him  a  most  attractive  figure  both 
biographically  and  as  a  writer.  His  poems 
were  merely  the  pastimes  of  a  busy  life ;  they 
were  not  published  in  his  lifetime — not,  in 
fact,  till  seventeen  years  after  his  death.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  we  have  his 
own  estimate  of  these  productions  as  likely 
to* prove  permanent  additions  to  English  li- 
terature. But  they  are  remarkable  not  only 
as  exhibiting  an  original  and  graceful  fancy 
and  a  keen  sense  of  beauty,  but  as  having 
actually  given  the  first  hint  of  various  forms 
of  verse,  which  have  since  been  used  with 
marvellous  effect — ^^the  measure  of  *  In  Memo- 
riam,'  for  example.  As  Lord  Herbert  was 
bom  in  1581,  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  It  is  aston- 
ishing at  such  an  early  date  to  meet  with  the 
hint  of  so  much  that  has  come  after  and 
*  blossomed  to  perfection '  of  form  and  hue. 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  certainly  done  his 
author  justice,  and  in  his  introduction  has 
eloquently  set  forward  the  claims  which  Lord 
Herbert's  poems  have  to  be  resuscitated  and 
studied  as  examples,  often  mi  generis.  He 
says  that  no  collection  of  English  poets  is 
complete  which  does  not  *  contain  the  poeti- 
oal  works  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,'  and 


on  certain  grounds,  though  not  on  all  grounds, 
this  claim  is  well  justified,  and  we  trust  may 

be  responded  to. Mr.  Aubertin  sometime 

since  presented  us  with  a  masterly  translation 
of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  a  work  which  we 
noticed  at  the  time  with  the  fullest  apprecia- 
tion. He  has  now  given  us  Seventy  Sonnets  of 
Camoens.  Portuguese  Text  and  Translation, 
with  Original  Poems.  By  J.  J.  Aubertin. 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  He  has,  in  this 
case,  followed  precisely  the  same  form  as  in 
that — presenting  us  with  the  original  text 
alongside  his  translation — so  that  the  volume 
is  valuable  for  other  and  more  permanent  pur- 
poses than  the  passing  of  a  '  pleasant  hour  of 
cultured  leisure.'  The  only  regret  we  have 
is  that  Mr.  Aubertin,  when  he  resolved  to  go 
so  far,  did  not  go  further,  and  translate  more 
of  Camoens'  minor  poems;  for  all  of  them 
are  charged  with  clear  and  subtle  beauty,  a 
mingled  strain  of  graceful  pensiveness  and 
refinement  of  form.  If  an  equal  number  of 
the  songs  and  resondiUtas  had  been  added,  then 
indeed  Mr.  Aubertin  had  fully  'fulfilled  his 
duty  ta  Camoens, '  and  done  a  service  to  Eng- 
lish literature.  But  these  dues  may  yet  be 
gratefully  paid,  to  the  advantage  and  the 
I  pleasure  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters.  Mr.  Aubertin  has  not  only  translated 
the  sonnets,  he  has  in  a  remarkably  skilful 
manner  reproduced  rhythms  and  rhymes. 
Opinions  may  vary  on  the  point  whether 
Mr.  Aubertin  has  in  all  instances  selected 
the  best  specimens  of  Camoens'  sonnets,  to 
reflect  his  variety  of  range  as  well  as  his  grace 
and  delicacy ;  but  this  criticism  will  suggest 
itself  to  only  a  very  few  of  the  many  English 
readers  who  will  read  and  feel  an  unusual  ex- 
hilaration and  delight  in  these  dainty  repro- 
ductions. Mr.  Aubertin 's  defence  of  his  own 
choice  in  selection  is,  however,  efficient.  He 
says  in  effect  that  the  very  finest  of  these 
compositions  are  literally  untranslatable.  In 
all  cases  he  has  not  only  got  close  to  the  idea 
and  intention  of  his  author,  but  has  penetra- 
ted to  the  soul,  if  we  may  speak  so,  and  has 
transfused  it  into  English.  The  sonnets  are 
the  result  of  a  most  devoted,  loving,  continu- 
ous communion  with  the  mood  of  the  author 
till  it  was  appropriated  and  could  be  repro- 
duced without  effort — the  secret  of  all  happy 
and  charming  translation.  We  could  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Aubertin  had  made  yet  more 
prominent  the  noble  and  patriotic  side  of 
Camoens,  which  he  embalmed  in  some  of  his 
sonnets :  one  or  two  more  of  this  class  might 
have  been  presented.  There  is  even  more 
skill  shown  m  these  than  in  the  sonnets  which 
deal  with  strictly  individual  moods.  Of  the 
original  poems  which  Mr.  Aubertin  has  added 
we  cannot  speak  with  quite  the  same  unqua- 
lified praise.  Here  and  there  the  rhythm  is 
faulty;  here  and  there  a  line  unpolished. 
But  the  ideas  and  sentiments  are  always  ele- 
vated and  refined,  the  diction  is  forcible,  if 
not  always  elegant;  and  Mr.  Aubertin  never 
fails  in  communicating  a  sense  of  individual 
experience,  the  point  on  which  all  poets,  save 

the  greatest,  are  so  apt  to  fail. It  is  a  true 

relief  and  even  an  aid  to  come  across  such  a 
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waft  of  pure  and  invigorating  air  in  tbe  midst 
of  the  conventionality  and  pretence  of  pre- 
sent-day minor  verse  as  we  have  in  Fo^c*8^le 
!Fa?7M  ^acmillan  and  Co.)  It -is  composed 
of  four  stories,  told  with  rare  naturalness, 
dramatic  force,  and  occasional  nalvetS.  When 
the  first  of  the  four  stories — *  Betsey  Lee  ' — 
was  published,  we  spoke  of  it,  as  may  be  re- 
membered, in  the  highest  terms,  and  certainly 
we  have  no  reason  to  qualify  what  we  then 
said,  but  to  extend  it  with  additional  praise 
to  the  other  three  tales  now  given.  These 
are  entitled,  'Captain  Rose,'  *  Captain  Tom 
and  Captain  Hugh,'  and  'Tommy  Big-Eyes.' 
An  old  sailor,  a  Manxman,  is  the  speaker — 
Tom  Baynes,  the  hero  of  *  Betsey  Lee' — as 
will  be  remembered.  The  topics  are  all  Manx, 
and  Manx — a  most  forcible  and  expressive 
dialect  of  English — is  the  medium  used.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  many  evidences  of  sharp  ob- 
servation, of  acute  reflections  on  men  and 
life,  which  we  have  here,  the  poems  would 
be  noticeable  for  their  exceeding  closeness  to 
the  dramatic  situation.  Tom  Baynes's  talk 
smells  of  sea-air,  it  is  redolent  of  tar  and 
rope.  There  is  a  smack  of  sincerity  all 
through  it,  and  the  pathetic  touches  which 
come  on  us  suddenly  are  made  more  searching 
by  contrast  with  the  rough  flavour  of  the  verse 
throughout.  One  of  the  great  claims  of  these 
poems  is  that  the  picturesque  seldom  appears 
on  its  own  account,  but  only  as  it  were  inci- 
dentally and  without  any  pretence.  There  is 
nothing  more  difScult,  nothing  more  trying, 
than  in  deference  to  dramatic  truthfulness  to 
restrain  this  tendency  in  a  medium  which  is 
the  reverse  of  literary,  as  is  Tom  Baynes,  who 
can  hardly  read  or  write ;  and  this  is  the  more 
especially  true  if  a  wide  circle  of  experience 
and  emotion,  of  fun  and  sentiment  is  to  be 
traversed.  Here  truly  the  circle  is  wide — to 
see  how  wide,  the  reader  must  go  to  the  book 
itself;  these  he  will  see  in  the  traits  of  the 
two  rival  captains,  and  of  Tommy  Big-Eyes 
especially.  The  volume  seems  to  open  up 
unbounded  possibilities  for  the  development 
of  English  verse,  as  showing  how  genius  can 
transform  commonplace;  but  alas!  there  are 
not  many  who  will  look  at  life  so  directly  and 
yet  so  imaginatively  as  the  author  of  these 

'  Fo'c's'le  Yarns.' We  are  sorry  we  cannot 

speak  with  unqualified  enthusiasm  of  Song 
Bloom.  By  George  Barlow,  Author  of 
*Love  Songs,'  &c.  (Remington  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Barlow  is  fiuent,  he  sometimes  hits  out  a 
fine  image ;  but  his  poems  fail  to  satisfy  us 
wholly,  and  sometimes  he  is,  to  be  quite  frank, 
somewhat  erratic  and  high-fiown,  entirely 
disregardful  of  that  unity  of  note  which  is  so 
essential  to  success  in  the  style  at  which  he 
aims.  And  when  he  attempts  to  become  phi- 
losophical, we  see  all  too  easily  whence  he 
drew  his  first  suggestions,  and  feel  how  far 
he  is  from  being  able  to  justify  them  in  the 
way  of  improving  on  the  original — 'Modern 
Faith,'  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  'Two  Voices,' 
and  so  on  and  on.  As  we  read  we  are  perse- 
cuted with  a  sen^  of  cross  impression,  and 
nothing  surely  could  be  more  fatal  in  poetry. 
This,    too,   ia    the    case    in    the    ambitious 


'Mortal  and  Immortal.'  Such, poems  as  'A 
Hymn  of  Woman '  and  '  The  Greater  Woman  *" 
simply  perplex  us,  and  there  is  far  too  great 
a  preponderance  of  these  in  the  book.  '  At  a 
Theatre  Door  in  Summer '  should  be  pathetic ; 
it  fails  just  at  the  testing-point,  and  it  is  sad 
in  such  a  case  to  fail.  One  or  two  of  the 
poems  headed  '  Hymns '  and  '  Songs '  we  like, 
and  could  read  over  again  with  satisfaction; 
but  this  applies  only  to  a  few,  and  we  must 
candidly  add  that  the  most  ambitious  por- 
tion of  the  book  we  regard  as  a  portentous 

failure. Fulgentius,  with  other  Poems    Old 

and  New,  By  R.  Montgomkrie  Ranking. 
(Newman  and  Co.)  Mr.  Montgomerie  Rank- 
ing has  undoubtedly  some  of  the  endowments 
of  the  poet,,  but  in  no  very  pronounced  de- 
gree; and  he  lacks  or  almost  lacks  others. 
He  has  some  sense  of  melody,  and  he  haa 
fancy ;  but  he  is  without  discrimination,  and 
he  does  not  study  condensation  as  he  might 
do.  Besides,  he  sometimes  sets  his  poems  to 
a  key  which  has  been  too  often  used  by  others, 
and  they  read  here  and  there  like  parodies.' 
Notably  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  a  refrain 
which  at  once  recalls  Jean  Ingelow  in  by  no 
means  one  of  her  most  successful  pieces. 
Longfellow  and  Schiller  are  both  similarly 
treated.  The  primary  conception  of  the  '  Pan 
of  the  Hills '  is  good ;  but  it  is  overdone,  and 
the  form  of  the  masque  is  run  into  sheer  ab- 
surdity. '  Under  the  Dark  Arches '  and  '  At 
the  Back  of  an  Opera  Box '  have  touches  of 
mingled  realism  and  idealism  which  directly 
recall  Robert  Buchanan.  '  Lethe  Water '  and 
'  Lilian  in  the  Forest '  are  far  better,  showing 
more  of  an  individual  note.  We  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  author  did  not  wait  and  produce 
more  such  pieces  as  these  instead  of  printing 
transparent  imitations.  He  has  the  power  to 
do  so,  as  one  of  these  poems  abundantly 
shows,  a  poem  which  ought  to  have  been  put 
in  the  forefront  of  the  volume.  It  contains 
not  only  fine  lines,  but  is  sustained  and  digni- 
fied, and  is  very  free  of  the  more  obtrusive 
and  irritating  faults  of  some  of  the  other 
pieces.  '  Raw  haste  half-sister  to  delay  '  has 
aone  her  own  work  here;  let  Mr.  Ranking 
but  exercise  a  judicious  self -severity,  and  we 
are  sure  that  criticism  will  have  a  less  reluc- 
tant tribute  of  admiration  to  pay  to  his  next 
volume  of  poems.  Self-trust,  to  steer  clear 
of  imitation ;  self-distrust,  to  entice  to  con- 
tinual pruning  and  careful  emendation — these 
are  the  desiderata,  for  Mr.  Ranking  distinctly 

has  original  productive  poetic  power. A 

Pageant  and  other  Poems.  By  Christine  G. 
RossETTi.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Miss  Ros- 
setti  has  here  presented  us  with  studies  in 
verse,  which  represent  in  fuller  current  two 
streams  of  inspiration  which  have  from  the 
first  strangely  blended  in  her  genius,'  and 
never,  as  one  might  say,  have  become  properly 
one;  if  they  had,  she  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  greater  and  more  popular  poet, 
as  she  deserves  to  be.  '  Goblin  Market '  was 
held  in  contrast  to  much  that  accompanied  it 
by  its  vein  of  quaint  freshness,  its  pensively 
playful  childlike  fancy,  and  a  kind  of  grace- 
ful sadness  that  well  beseems  the  kind  of 
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composition  to  which  it  belongs.  But  to- 
gether with  it  were  poems  that  were  almost 
pessimistic,  or  would  have  been  so  but  for  a 
subdued  vein  of  religious  and  mystical  unc- 
tion which  has  sometimes  been  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  initiatory  motifs  if  one  may  be 
allowed  the  phrase  here.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  present  volume.  The  *  Pageant '  is  full 
of  graceful  fancif ulness ;  there  is  a  playful 
freshness  in  it;  it  abounds  in  delicate  pictures, 
which  claim  for  themselves  a  place  apart  in 
the  imagination.  The  ^  Masque  of  the  Months, ' 
which  by  the  way  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  at- 
tempted, has  not  been  rendered  with  more 
music  and  subtle  rhythm  and  variety  in  Eng- 
lish. But  some  of  the  lyrics  and  sonnets 
outdo  in  dark  misgivings,  and  in  suggestions 
of  death,  all  that  Miss  Hossetti  has  heretofore 
written.  These  are  *  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought ; '  and  though  Miss  Ros- 
setti  can  never  cease  to  be  the  poet,  she  does 
incline  in  these  cases  to  show  us  far  too  much 
of  the  processes  of  her  thinking :  we  see  the 
movement  of  the  despairing  intellect  far  too 
clearly  through  the  thin  veil  of  imagination 
and  fantasy.  *  Golden  Stones'  or  *  Johnny,' 
read  with,  say,  the  sonnet  beginning,  ^This 
life  of  numbness  and  of  balk,'  suggest  so  de- 
cided a  revulsion  that  the  moods  seem  almost 
irreconcilable  in  one  individuality — so  much 
of  brightness,  sunshine,  colour  in  one,  and 
so  much  of  monotone,  grey  despair,  and  help- 
less self- surrender  in  the  other.  Poetry,  m 
fact,  cannot  sustain  itself  on  negations ;  this 
is  its  peculiar  pre-eminence.  Under  this  ne- 
cessity Miss  Rossetti  sometimes  rises  to  a  true 
key,  but  ever  again  she  succumbs;  she  has 
consulted  her  sense  of  loss  and  her  weakness 
too  much,  and  the  healthy  imagination  too 
little.  One  test  is  very  conclusive  with  re- 
spect to  her  poems.  Always  when  she  is  most 
Bad  and  despairing,  she  writes  most  cramp- 
edly,  and  fails  to  command  the  musical  flow 
and  felicity  which  she  uniformly  does  when 
in  a  more  cheerful  temper.  The  truth  is,  the 
primary  dramatic  rule  holds:  Shelley  said 
that  '  the  secret  of  morals  is  a  going  out  of 
self ' — we  had  almost  said  that  the  secret  of 
music  is  a  going  out  of  self  also — at  all  events, 
to  the  extent  of  endeavouring  to  speak  to  the 
healthy  and  active  nature  of  man,  and  not  to 
weaken  or  to  depress  it.  *  Songs  of  Death 
and  of  Corruption '  are  not  so  /iibf /^  as  *  Songs 
of  Life,  and  I  lope,  and  Love,'  and  for  a  very 

good  critical  reason. Mrs.  Webster's  new 

volume,  A  Bool  of  Rhymes  (Macmillan  and 
Co.),  offers  not  a  few  points  of  contrast  to 
that  of  Miss  Rossetti.  Though  it  is  informed 
with  that  tender  regret  of  which  she  has 
given  so  many  touches  in  the  songs  scattered 
through  her  dramas,  there  is  a  genial  bright- 
ness and  dominating  healthfulness  of  tone. 
Two  of  the  pieces  here  given,  *The  Oldest 
Inhabitant'  and  *  Disenchanted,'  strike  ub  as 
Bufllicient  to  claim  for  the  writer  a  place 
among  our  first  poets.  The  former  is  not 
only  nobly  conceived  and  artisticallv  worked 
out,  but  has  some  lines  of  transcendent  qua- 
lity, as,  for  instance — 


'  Leisure  and  labour  limitless. 
And  always  the  joy  of  the  earned  success 
Crowned  with  the  joy  of  the  new  endeavour.' 

In  the  minor  poems,  too,  we  have  some  fine 
couplets,  as  in  *  "Waiting ' — 

'  What  are  the  davs  that  are  to  be 
But  part  of  the  dear  days  long  fled/ 

For  technical  quality  *  Poulain  the  Prisoner,' 
and  the  other  sonnets  scattered  through  the 
volume,  no  less  than  the  poems  at  the  end  en- 
titled *•  Marjory,'  should  be  particularly  cited, 
while  for  more  simple  and  unaffected  lyrical 
pieces  we  should  name  '  Autumn  Warnings,' 
*A  Summer  Mood,'  and  *The  First  Spring 
Day.'  Several  of  the  poems  are  songs  re- 
printed from  the  dramas — 'Disguises,'  'The 
Auspicious  Day,' and  *Yu-Pe-Yas  Lute,' and 
of  these  we  took  special  notice  when  review- 
ing the  dramas.  Our  space  will  only  permit 
us  to  add  that  we  have  not  for  long  read  a 
volume  of  poetry  with  more  of  sincerity, 
thought,  true  inspiration,  and  that  nameless 
tone  and  fidelity  of  expression  which  always 
distinguishes  the  true  genius  in  the  art  from 
the  merely  intellectual  person  aiming  at 
poetry. A  volume  which  contrasts  very  di- 
rectly with  either  of  the  foregoing  is  The 
Poems  of  Master  Franeie  Villon  of  Paris.  Now 
first  done  into  English  Verse  in  the  Original 
Forms.  By  John  Payne.  (Reeves  and  Tur- 
ner.) Mr.  Payne  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion a  small  edition  of  a  translation  of  the 
complete  poems  of  Villon  some  three  years 
a^o,  and  now,  as  many  requests  are  made  to 
him  for  copies  which  cannot  be  supplied,  he 
has  published  his  translation,  with  some  omis- 
sions and  modifications.  On  the  whole,  the 
published  edition  is  purified  from  the  worst 
and  most  loathsome  of  the  very  fleshly  utter- 
ances of  Villon,  which  were  many,  and  in  this 
respect  only  thanks  should  be  accorded  to  the 
translator  for  his  consideration  of  English  feel- 
ings. It  is  clear  that  with  Mr.  Payne  his  work 
has  been  a  labour  of  love.  We  could  almost 
have  wished  that  his  great  pains  and  fine 
taste  had  been  devoted  to  something  more 
likely  to  edify,  especially  where,  even  in  an 
emasculated  edition,  so  much  use  has  to  be 
made  of  asterisks.  Villon  was  the  true  Bohe- 
mian, restraint  in  all  forms  was  hateful  to 
him ;  and  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  could 
bestow  such  patience  in  the  polishing  of  his 
ballads,  which  are  full  of  felicities  of  phrase. 
The  Ballade  that  Villon  made  at  the  request 
of  his  mother,  and  the  *  Ballade  of  Old-time 
Ladies,'  are  in  technique  almost  perfect.  Oene* 
rally  Mr.  Payne  fails  where  the  movement  is 
most  decisive  and  rapid;  he  catches  the  idea, 
but  not  always  the  energy  and  action.  We  are 
not  sure  however  that  there  is  another  verse- 
writer  of  our  day  who  could  have  so  com- 
pletely followed  the  precise  schemes  of  rhyme. 
Mr.  Rossetti  did  not  even  attempt  this;  and 
when  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Payne  failing  to  trans- 
fer to  English  the  energy  of  Villon  in  some 
cases,  we  should  have  added  that  by  his  plan 
he  had  almost  taken  away  all  chance  of  doiog 
so.     His  translation  is  really  a  feat  for  close- 
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ness  and  spirit,  and  his  biography  of  Villon 
is  intensely  interesting,  and  it  is  thoroughly 
well  done.  English  literature,  we  hope,  has 
now  however  received  all  of  Villon  that  it 
will  receive;  for  he  is  not  the  cleanliest  of 

poets  by  any  means. In  Honey fromihe  Weed 

(C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke 
has  collected  a  number  of  occasional  poems. 
They  are  all  touched  by  fine  sentiment,  are 
now  and  then  pathetic,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  unpretending  in  form.  Some  of  the  son- 
nets aadressed  to  friends  show  not  a  little 
care  in  the  execution;  but  this  is  not  the 
strong  point  about  the  poems  generally.  Their 
claims  rest  rather  on  naturalness  and  sincerity 
of  feeling.  The  poem  beginning  *  So  dearly 
do  I  love  thee,  dear  in  sooth,'  strikes  us  as 
about  the  best.  The  narrative  poems,  though 
they  have  evidently  been  written  with  great 
care,  do  not  please  us  so  much;  they  have 
more  the  marks  of  effort  and  labour.  We  do 
not  quite  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  title ; 
certainly  we  have  the  honey,  but  the  weeds 
we  do  not  find,  either  in  the  poems  or  in  the, 
experiences  out  of  which  they  have  been  writ- 
ten.  Russian  literature  is  now  becoming 

more  and  more  familiar  to  Englishmen.  Mr. 
Ralston  and  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  as  also 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  have  really  unveiled 
Russian  life  and  character  to  us.  Their  work 
will  prove  the  preparation  for  much ;  one  re- 
sult of  it  is  the  translation  of  such  a  poem  as 

this. Eugenie   Onequine.     A  Romance   of 

Russian  Life.  In  Verse.  By  Alexander  Push- 
kin. Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Spalding.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Pushkin  is  perhaps  the  most  original  poet 
Russia  has  produced^  and  this  poem  is  at 
once  one  of  the  sweetest  in  its  idyllic  portions, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  stirring  in 
its  incident.  All  is  told  with  a  fervid  energy 
and  vigour;  the  love  passages  are  tender,  and, 
in  spite  of  its  occasional  ^dark  revealings,'  it 
is  imbued  with  elevated  sentiment  such  as  we 
should  hardly  have  expected.  The  glimpses 
of  Russian  life,  especially  of  its  peasant  life, 
are  most  picturesque  and  clear.  The  little 
sketch  of  Pushkin's  life  is  not  only  interesting 
but  touching.  He  died  ere  he  had  completed 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  after  a  series  of  very 
exceptional  sS ventures.  He  was  born  in  1799, 
and  in  1820  was  attached  to  the  bureau  of 
Lieut. -General  Nozoff,  where  he  saw  a  good 
deal  of  life ;  a  few  years  after  he  left  this,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  was  engaged  in  excur- 
sions in  the  beautiful  country  on  the  Euxine, 
which  he  has  done  so  much  to  paint.  His 
pictures  of  Russian  scenery  were  invariably 
drawn  from  reality,  as  his  characters  are 
drawn  from  the  life,  Olga  the  beauty,  Tat- 
tiana,  and  Vladimir  have  many  of  the  marks 
of  faithful  portraiture.  We  must  not  forget 
to  do  justice  to  the  felicity  of  the  metres  used 
by  the  translator,  and  the  easy  and  graceful 
style  which  he  commands;  this  particularly 
applies  to  many  passages  in  the  second  part — 
delicate  strains  and  vigorous  incidents  are 

alike  rendered  with  force  and  faithfulness. 

Moods.    (Maclehose,  Glasgow.)  ^ Moods*  sug- 
gests a  problem.     This  respects  the  limits  of 
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allowable  use  of  certain  poetic  forms.  The 
author  has  used  the  metre  of  *  In  Memoriam ' 
for  a  series  of  refiections  of  a  pensive  and 
mostly  mildly  melancholy  kind,  sometimes, 
indeed,  passing  into  cynical  regret,  which  oc- 
cupy the  first  half  of  this  pretty  volume. 
Sonnets  and  other  verses  fill  up  the  second 
part.  The  sonnets  are  good ;  but  in  few  cases 
quite  true  in  form — the  law  of  octave  and 
terzet  being  overlooked.  *  Dear  Little  Rose- 
bud '  is,  to  our  mind,  the  best  and  most  natu- 
ral bit  in  the  volume.  The  *  In  Memoriam ' 
measure  seems  in  itself  exactly  suited,  and 
yet  it  dissatisfies  us  in  recalling  constantly 
supreme  stanzas  of  Tennyson.  And  this  is 
the  more  unfortunate  that  the  suggestion  and 
remembrance  emphasize  the  inequality  of  the 
work  we  have  here.  A  line  or  two  is  good ; 
the  next  few  lines  are  bad,  without  rhythm 
or  the  felicity  which  alone  could  justify  such 
a  bold  experiment.  The  author  is  thought- 
ful, has  literary  facility  in  certain  directions, 
and  now  and  then  shows  a  certain  refinement ; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  if  more  had 
been  made  of  some  of  the  metres  of  which  we 

have  specimens  near  the  end. Mr.  Qerard 

Bendall,  in  *  Scenes  and  Songs '  (Barret),  shows 
great  inequality.  He  is  uniformly  best  when 
least  ambitious.  The  '  Assassination  of  Buck- 
ingham *  is  lacking  in  dramatic  motive  and 
discrimination.   We  like  best  the  poem  called 

*  A  Garden,'  and  there  is  a  little  song  begin- 
ning *When  the  meadows  were  greener,' 
which  has  the  true  lilt^  as  Scotch  people  say. 

*  Morning'  shows  that  Mr.  Bendall  has  the 
feeling  for  nature,  and  the  *  Plight  of  Venus ' 

that  he  has  thought  and  fancy. Mr.  Wim- 

sett  Boulding,in  his  Satan  Bound  (Bemrose  and 
Sons),  is  certainly  bold.  He  seeks  to  emulate 
Goethe  and  Bailey  in  their  own  field.  He  is 
without  art  or  the  formative  instinct:  now 
and  then  we  have  a  good  line  in  the  course  of 
many  bad  and  loose  ones.  This  will  not  suf- 
fice to  reconcile  readers  to  a  long  dramatic 
poem  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Mr. 
Boulding  deserves  credit  for  patience  and  the 
self-sufficing  ardour  which  alone  could  have 

sustained  him  in  this  work. Of  Mr.  James 

Giles's  Poems,  Domestic  and  Miscellaneous 
(Whittingham),  we  can  only  say  that  the 
good — and  in  one  or  two  cases  they  are  really 
^ood,  and  have  a  touch  of  true  feeling — are 
in  a  great  minority.  Why  Mr.  Giles  did  not 
select  better,  or  wait  till  he  had  been  able  to 
make  up  a  volume  worthy  of  himself  we  can- 
not understand?    Such  a   didactic  poem  as 

*  All  we  Need,'  is  at  least  readable. Bellero- 

phon,  by  C.  Leiqh  (C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.), 
forms  a  series  of  classical  reproductions  in  a 
style  which  we  do  not  generally  approve.  It 
is  affected,  and,  what  is  worse,  inefficient. 
The  first  poem'  and  the  last  in  the  volume 
strike  us  as  by  far  the  best,  but  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing thinness  and  vagueness  which  will  de- 
bar them  from  ever  securing  even  an  ordinarily 

extensive  reading. Miuicent,  by  C.  Btbne 

(C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.),  is  in  respect  of  style 
better  sustained,  and  had  there  only  been 
more  vigour  of  thought,  it  might  have  made 
its  way,  for  the  author  knows  the  secret  of 
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rhythm  and  accent. Hie  Sonnets  of  William 

Shakespeare,  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.).  The  new  volume 
of  the  Parchment  Library,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  annotation  by  Mr.  Dowden,  is  the 
result,  he  tells  us,  of  many  years  gatherings, 
and  the  gatherings  of  all  who  have  be- 
stowed labour  upon  this  tangled  section  of 
Shakespeare^s  works.  All  that  can  be  done 
to  elucidate  the  history  and  meaning  of  the 
sonnets  is  here  done  with  due    ingenuity, 

learning,  and  reverence. Mr.  J.  Perceval 

Graves  made  himself  a  reputation  in  his 
*  Songs  of  Killarney '  as  the  most  successful 
lyrist  of  Irish  sentiment,  character,  and 
humour  in  our  day.  In  his  Irish  Songs  and 
Ballads  (Manchester:  Alexander  Ireland),  he 
has  given  us  a  number  of  new  Irish  songs,  to- 

f ether  with  a  few  which  we  had  seen  before, 
ome,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  after  old  Irish 
songs  and  ballads,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
the  strain  of  the  ancient  piece  is  very  closely 
followed.  But  Mr.  Graves  has  real  humour, 
nay,  individuality  and  freedom,  and  he  min- 
gles with  these  a  rare  and  often  unexpected 
sense  of  refinement  and  ^race.  'Phillim 
Phlim  ^  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  for  long.  He  knows  Ireland 
and  the  Irish,  and  has  set  some  of  their  most 
attractive  and  innocent  characteristics  effec- 
tively to  music.  We  miss  here,  however,  the 
element  which  in  the  former  volume  was  re- 
presented   by    'Sad    Thrush'     and     ^Glad 

Thrush.' Mr.  Henry  Lowndes  presents  us 

with  a  book  of  a  very  different  kind  in  Poems 
and  Translations,  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
We  like  his  long  poems  less  than  his  short 
ones.  He  has  some  imagination,  some  power 
of  quaint  and  occasionally  felicitous  expres- 
sion; but  he  is  diffuse,  and  when  he  enters 
on  an  ambitious  enterprise,  we  feel  that  his 
wing  has  not  power  to  sustain  itself  for  the 
flight.  He  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  artificial  stimulus,  usually  found 
in  suggestions  from  other  poets.  *Roxana,' 
a  poem  after  Byron's  favourite  manner, 
is  in  parts  tame  and  ineffective.  *  Ogygia,'  in 
the  same  measure,  is  more  successful,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  easier  to  get  the  stimulus  re- 
quired. Some  of  the  songs  and  shorter  pieces 
are  sweet,  natural,  and  polished,  and  augur 
for  Mr.  Lowndes  a  yet  greater  success  than  he 
has  achieved  here,  if  he  will  be  content  with 
simple,  natural  themes,  and  allow  himself  to 
treat  them  in  a  spontaneous  and  unambitious 

way. New  Poems  (Newman  and  Co.)    We 

are  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  John  Payne  does  not 
breathe  a  purer  and  serener  air  than  when  we 
met  him  last.  It  may  be  that  he  would  not 
deem  himself  complimented  even  although  we 
could  regard  ourselves  as  in  a  position  to  say 
truly  that  he  did.  His  last  poem  was  a  tale 
of  the  Vampire,  with  such  accessories  and  as- 
sociations as  did  not  by  any  means  relieve 
the  morbid  horror  of  the  theme ;  and  the  whole 
was  treated  with  great  metrical  skill,  and  was 
fine  and  quaint  in  phrasing.  The  morbid  and 
artificial  hold  him  still  and  as  strongly  in 
these.  He  is  in  love  with  medisBval  fancies, 
and  delights  to  shed  over  them  the  glamour 


of  weird,  if  not  unhallowed,  imaginings. 
And  he  is  fond  of  that  kind  of  abstract  apos- 
trophe which  has  recently  been  carried  to  such 
an  excess  by  a  certain  French  school,  whose 
great  aim  is  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
art  as  art,  sufiicient  unto  itself.  These  poets 
idealize  Love  and  Life  and  Despair,  and  even 
Lust — always,  let  it  be  understood,  with  a 
capital  *  L.'  Mr.  Payne^s  ^reat  personification 
is  Death.  In  that  he  believes ;  yet  his  muse 
is  in  no  way  sombre,  but  delights  in  delicate 
glowing  colour.  If,  as  Alexander  Smith  said, 
*  Death  is  a  greater  poet  far  than  love,'  then 
Mr.  Payne  should,  by  reflected  influence,  be  a 
transcendent  poet.  And  he  is  a  true  poet; 
but  let  him,  if  he  would  not  weary  his  read- 
ers, choose,  for  a  change,  a  thoroughly  fresh 
and  attractive  theme,  dependent  entirely  on 
the  movement  of  common  human  motives  and 
interests.  It  was  well  said  that  no  man  can 
be  called  a  great  poet  till  he  had  written  one 
such  poem ;  and  then  that  having  written  it, al- 
most anything  could  be  allowed  to  him.  Bat 
Mr.  Payne's  French  affinities  are  not  likely  to 
help  him  to  this.  Art  for  art  alone  therefore 
should  make  him  look  elsewhere  for  a  model. 
^  The  Ballad  of  Isobel '  and  one  or  two  others 
have  beautiful  things,  but  they  are  incomplete 
in  respect  of  that  something  which  no  mere 

polish  can  ever  give. We  cannot  say  much 

for  The  Shakespeare  Tapestry^  written  in  verse, 
by  C.  Han  KEY  (Blackwood  and  Son).  It  is 
ambitious  in  theme,  and  it  is  not  well  exe- 
cuted. We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  great- 
est art  could  have  availed  to  achieve  what  is 
here  attempted.  But  the  author  has  little  art. 
A  fatally  facile  flow  of  metre',  not  always  well 
chosen,  complete  indifference  to  rhythm  some- 
times, and  a  general  diffuseness,  are  the  pre- 
vailing characteristics.  He  goes  through 
most  of  the  plays  susceptible  of  furnishing 
suitable  incidents  or.  points,  and  no  doubt  ex- 
hibits considerable  knowledge.  But  the  book 
is  a  failure ;  it  lacks  delicacy  and  art — such 
delicacy  and  art  as  a  Leigh  Hunt,  say,  would 
have  given  to  it ;  and  here  and  there,  as  in 
the  *  Comedy  of  Errors'  poem,  and  *The 
Golden  Armour,'  there  is  a  complete  anti- 
climax and  collapse.  In  fairness  it  must  be 
added,  however,  that  wo  could  cite  individual 
verses  which  are  good ;  but  individual  verses 
do  not  make  a  connected  poem. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  QUABTER. 

Reseda,  By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of 
^  Gentianella.'  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  *  Re- 
seda '  is  ingenious,  and  is  exceedingly  good  in 
parts,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  unsatisfactory. 
For  one  thing,  the  author  aims  at  needless 
complications,  which  are  never  completely 
resolved.  Reseda  herself  is  a  good  study,  and 
when  we  meet  with  her  at  first  she  is  attrac- 
tive in  her  ^  fearless  freedom,'  as  she  runs 
about  in  a  fashion  that  Wordsworth  would 
have  approved.  The  introduction  of  a  lover 
after  the  type  of  Ed^ar  Barford  we  cannot 
consider  the  oest  expedient;  bat  some  skill 
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fihown  in  the  manner  in  which  all  obstacles 
to  the  union  are  finally  smoothed  away.  For 
Reseda  is  motherless,  and  her  father,  on  his 
way  home  from  India,  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  wiles  of  a  designing  widow,  who,  after 
she  has  hooked  him,  does  the  most  extraordi- 
nary things,  even  to  conceal  her  real  age  I 
The  author  has  spent  no  little  pains  on  this 
character,  and  has  involved  her  in  such  a 
maze  of  plot  and  intrigue  as  should  make  her 
very  fascinating  to  certain  readers.  Improba- 
bilities abound;  but  notwithstanding  the 
story  is  decidedly  clever,  and  full  of  points, 
showing  that  probably  Mrs.  Randolph  has 
been  studying  more  carefully  what  is  *  likely 
to  take,^  than  what  is  really  artistic.  Her 
flower  titles  must  surely  be  exhausted  soon. 

Four  Crotchets  to  a  Bar.  By  the  Author  of 
the  *  Gwilliams.'  Three  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.)  There  is  a  distinct  note  of  origi- 
oality  in  this  novel,  but  also  a  lack  of  elas- 
ticity and  spontaneity.  The  author  is  quizzi- 
cal, and  likes,  as  it  were,  to  peep  at  human 
nature  from  concealed  corners.  A  sub-acid 
satirical  vein  is  a  little  too  pervading,  and 
gives  the  effect  of  a  bow  always  bent.  Old- 
maid  life  is  not  often  attractive,  and  certainly 
it  is  not  so  here.  The  Miss  Crotchets,  who 
smartly  snub  each  other  on  the  most  delicate 
matters,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  reflect  on  the 
sister  who  has  departed  for  not  leaving  a 
larger  share  of  property,  are  limned  with 
decided  power,  bitten  in,  as  it  were,  with  acid. 
Miss  Lilly,  who  is  by  far  the  best,  is  the  most 
carefully  rendered,  and  rightly,  for  she  lives 
the  longest.  Bolton  Crotchet,  their  brother, 
the  vulgar,  self-made  colonial,  who  has  re- 
made the  money  that  his  father  had  lost,  and 
who  returns  to  be  the  big  man  of  the  place, 
is  freshly  conceived  and  vigorously  painted ; 
while  the  element  of  love-making  is  very  well 
represented  in  John  Crotchet^s  passion  for 
Miss  Aylmer,  and  Dr.  Lansdowne^s  love  for 
Miss  Augusta  Crotchet,  daughter  of  Bolton 
Crotchet.  Dr.  Rudge  is  certainly  an  original 
character  and  very  well  rendered.  Child -life, 
in  the  shape  of  a  family  of  Mortimers,  supplies 
a  very  good  relief,  and  shows  that  the  author 
could  do  work  of  a  different  style  from  this  if 
he  chose.  Even  the  most  insignificant  char- 
acters are  very  carefully  done.  The  <iovel  is 
clever,  sparkling,  full  of  the  most  incisive  by- 
play ana  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
some  of  its  less  familiar  phases.  We  can 
cordially  recommend  it  to  those  who  wish 
something  stronger  and  with  more  of  the  stuff 
of  human  nature  in  it  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  bulk  of  novels  from  the  circulating 
library.  Only  we  must  not  fail  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  some  respects  it  is  not  a  plea- 
sant novel,  though  it  often  raises  a  laugh. 

John  Inglesant.  A  Romance  in  Two  Vo- 
lumes. By  J.  H.  Shobthouse.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  This  is  a  notable  book.  If  it  is 
accurately  designated  *  A  Romance,'  and  it  is 
somewhat  difScult  to  define  the  designation, 
it  is  something  more.  Its  interest  lies  in  its 
descriptions  rather  than  in  its  incidents.  The 
author  has  set  himself  to  delineate  the  phases 
of  religious  thought  in  the  time  immediately 


preceding  and  during  the  Commonwealth. 
The  hero  was  one  of  the  '^ntlemen'  of 
Charles  the  First's  court.  His  grandfather 
had  had  conferred  upon  him  by  Henry  VIH. 
the  priory  of  Westacre  in  Wiltshire.  He 
himself  was  the  younger  of  two  motherless 
twin  boys  who  curiously  resembled  each  other. 
Nominally  a  Protestant,  his  father  was  secretly 
a  Catholic,  and  his  two  sons  were  educated  in 
the  forms  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  elder  brother  went  early  to 
court,  and  John  was  educated  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  but  very  effective  way  by  the  vicar 
of  the  parish.  He  was  well  read  in  Plato, 
and  evinced  qualities  which  led  his  father  to 
commend  him  to  the  Jesuit  father,  Sancta  St. 
Clare,  whose  infiuence  over  him,  while  yet,  as 
he  thought  himself,  a  Protestant,  became  abso- 
lute. Indeed,  it  was  part  of  St.  Clare's  policy 
that  Inglesant  should  remain  a  Protestant. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  highly  conscientious 
and  deeply  religious,  he  himself  being  the 
last  to  suspect  the  use  that  was  made  of  him. 
The  currents  of  feeling  are  admirably  traced. 
The  author  has  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  religious  as  well  as  with  the 
political  speculations  of  that  excited  time. 
The  fault  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  that  its  dis- 
quisitions and  descriptions  run  into  excess. 
Inglesant  is  compromised  by  the  well-known 
duplicity  of  Charles,  in  connection  with  the 
negotiation  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the 
Irish  Catholic  rebels.  He  chivalrously  dis- 
avows the  king's  commission,  and  is  impri- 
soned by  the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  have  recourse  to  every  device  to  induce 
him  to  plac6  the  justification  of  their  con- 
demnation of  the  treacherous  monarch  in  their 
hands.  At  length  he  is  liberated,  and  the 
king  is  executed.  He  makes  his  way  to  Italy ; 
to  the  religious  and  political  state  of  which 
the  second  volume  is  devoted.  He  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  Molinists,  of  whom  he 
gives  a  full  account.  He  had  'hy  this  time 
become  a  Catholic,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
accredited  agent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  as  having 
rendered  them  great  service  in  England,  he 
has  access  to  the  best  society  and  the  best 
sources  of  information.  The  religious  con- 
dition of  Italy  is  fully  mapped  out,  and  its 
courses  of  speculation  traced,  now  and  then 
to  tedious  length.  On  the  fall  of  the  Moli- 
nists he  escapes  with  his  life  and  returns  to 
England.  The  book  is  a  careful  historical 
study,  and  is  full  of  insight  and  strength,  and 
is  worthy  of  being  studied.  The  sympathies 
of  the  author  are  with  the  Anglican  party. 
He  has  little  but  vituperation  for  the  Puri- 
tans, and  sees  only  anarchy  and  vulgar  pas- 
sions in  the  Commonwealth.  Once  we  are 
introduced  to  Milton.  It  is  a  study  of  per- 
plexing times  compiled  with  great  care  and 
written  with  great  ability. 

A  Mail's  Mistake.  By  the  Author  of  '  St. 
Olave's. '  Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
The  author  of  *  St.  Olave's '  weaves  her  spell 
with  very  simple  albeit  very  choice  materials. 
They  consist  not  so  much  in  the  incident, 
which  is  too  slight  for  a  three- volume  novel, 
as  in  acute  discernment,  quiet  characteriza- 
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tion,  thoughtful  suggestion,  gentle  feeling, 
and  refined  literary  skill.  In  addition  to 
these  characteristics,  which  this  writer  has 
in  common  with  two  or  three  of  her  sister- 
hood whose  novels  find  favour  with  the  pub- 
lic, notably  with  Holme  Lee,  she  has  in  this 
story  introduced  a  couple  of  characters,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martlet,  which  are  of  remarkable 
cleverness.  They  are  old  servants  of  Mr. 
Aubury  and  his  family  at  Florey  Casile,  and, 
as  a  study  of  rural  thinking  and  dialogue, 
and  in  their  racy  conversations  about  what  is 
occurring,  they  are,  in  quaint  apoththegm 
and  humour,  worthy  of  Mrs.  Poyser  herself. 
They  are,  we  think,  far  stronger  and  racier 
than  anything  that  this  writer  has  done  be- 
fore. The  characters  of  the  novel  generally 
are  very  distinctly  drawn ;  the  admixture  of 
qualities  in  each  is  subtle,  harmonious,  and 
able.  The  gentle  reticence  and  passiveness 
of  Mr.  Aubury,  with  his  strong  underlying 
will  and  his  fine  sense  of  honour ;  the  patience, 
strength,  and  self-sacrifice  of  Miss  Alvisa,  and 
the  demure  surface  goodness  of  the  calculat- 
ing Mrs.  Plummersleigh,  are  all  done  in  a 
masterly  way.  Very  vivid,  too,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Mrs.  Polemont,  the  doctor's  wife, 
who  does  not  see  far  into  a  millstone,  and  of 
Mrs.  Flowerdale,  the  vicar's  wife.  Indeed, 
when  one  thinks  about  the  artistic  quality  of 
what  one  has  read,  one  is  constrained  to  say 
that  both  figure-painting,  grouping,  and 
development  are  of  a  high  order.  If  not  the 
best  of  the  author's  novels,  it  has  a  great 
charm,  and  may  be  cordially  recommended  to 
novel  readers  who  care  for  a  pure,  refined,  and 
effective  story. 

Clifford  Gray,  A  Romance  of  Modern  Life. 
By  William  M.  Hardinoe.  (Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.)  There  is  an  intensity  and  a  realism 
in  this  story,  combined  with  great  depth  of 
sentiment  and  romance.  The  writer  man- 
ages to  suggest  where  most  novel-writers  aim 
at  directness  and  expansion;  and  in  this  re- 
spect he  gains,  and  only  gains.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Clifford  Gray's  artistic  sensibility 
and  dreaminess,  together  with  a  certain  clear 
and  almost  practical  forecast  of  his  own  fate 
and  failure,  impart  from  the  first  an  attrac- 
tiveness and  pathos  which  relieve  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  great  fault  of  the  story,  a 
lack  of  genuine  surprises.  We  see  from  the 
first  that  the  Countess  Vera  de  Trek  off  in  no 
sense  answers  to  Clifford's  sentiment,  as  he 
fancies,  that  an  empty  heart  and  grief  wait 
for  him,  and  yet  we  are  made  to  see  that  he  is 
so  constituted  that  he  cannot  lose  all.  The 
great  art  of  the  tale  lies  in  this.  And  it 
shows  not  a  little  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  Count  de  Trekoff,  uncle  of  Vera,  is  ren- 
dered with  power,  as  well  as  the  Chestcrtons. 
In  spite  of  its  many  merits,  however,  we 
should  not  like  to  prophesy  for  *  Clifford 
Gray '  a  great  run.  It  is  for  this  too  concen- 
trated on  one  interest,  and  lacks  too  much 
common  atmosphere  and  relief.  It  is  an 
artistic  study,  and  by  artists  and  critics  it 
will  be  mostly  read. 

Modem  Wonden  of  the  World;  or^  ths  Nevo 
Sinbad,    By  William  Gilbert.    (Strahan  and 


Co.)  Hassan,  an  Arabian  who  has  viaited 
England,  supplies  the  place  of  a  famous  stoiy- 
teller  who  is  taken  ill.  He  undertakes  to 
surpass  the  wonders  of  Sinbad,  and  on  suc- 
cessive evenings  narrates  the  enchantments  of 
modern  science.  The  Post-office — the  Tele- 
graph— Ballooning — Gun  Cotton  —  Diving — 
Photography — Chloroform,  &c.  He  produces 
a  tremenaous  excitement,  his  life  is  in  danger. 
His  story  ends  in  his  being  banished  from 
Bagdad,  labelled  'The  Greatest  Liar  in  the 
World.'  With  Mr.  Gilbert  as  the  narrator, 
we  scarcely  need  say  how  skilful  and  fasci- 
nating the  story  is. 

The  Heirs  of  Errington.  By  Emma  Jaxb 
WoRBOisE.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  Like 
all  the  stories  of  the  author,  this  is  well  and 
sensibly  written,  and  the  plot  fairly  well  con- 
structed. Eleanor  is  a  well-conceived  and  con- 
sistently developed  character,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  her  father  and  her  stepmother. 
The  denouement  is  of  the  'poetical  justice' 
kind,  and  is  somewhat  conventional,  admira- 
I  bly  as  it  solves  all  difficulties.  The  literary 
,  defect  is,  that  the  story  is  too  much  spun  out, 
and  that  the  religious  moralizing  is  a  little 
too  obtrusively  introduced.  A  little  more 
artistic  skill  would  insinuate  it  more  subtly 
and  more  effectively.  All  Miss  Worboise'a 
stories  are  unexceptional  in  moral  tone,  and 
this  may  be  commended  as  interesting  and 
wholesome  reading  for  young  folk. 

Guild  Court.  A  London  Story.  By  George 
Macdonald.  New  Edition.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.)  We  welcome  a  cheap  edition  of  Mr. 
Macdonald^s  *  London  Story.'  He  is  not,  we 
think,  quite  so  much  at  home  in  London 
streets  as  on  his  native  heather,  but  Mattie 
and  Poppie  are  in  his  best  and  most  original 
manner,  and  the  severe  processes  by  which 
they  are  civilized  are  well  wrought  out,  so  ia 
the  redemption  of  Tom's  invertebrate  char- 
acter. 

A  Boycotted  Ilousehold,  By  Letitia  Mc- 
Clintock.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  Miss 
McClintock  has  not  only  studied  the  Irish 
difficulty  in  many  of  its  aspects,  she  has 
observed  Irish  character,  and  mastered  it  in 
several  ways.  Compared  with  Miss  Jay,  in 
*The  Priest's  Blessing,' she  lacks  artistic  in- 
ventiveness and  force,  but  her  story  will  per- 
haps be  only  the  more  effective,  as  bearing 
all  the  character  of  a  *  plain,  unvamishea 
tale.'  She  has  constructed  the  piece  well 
with  this  end  in  view,  and  has  been  careful 
to  show  the  good  traits  as  well  as  the  bad 
points  in  the  Irish  peasant — his  faithfulness, 
for  example,  as  seen  in  old  Ryan — whose  por- 
trait is  so  painted  as  to  make  us  believe  thai 
be  has  a  direct  original  somewhere.  Her 
work  is  thus  only  more  effective.  The  picture 
of  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his 
family  towards  the  close,  living  as  in  a  state 
of  close  siege,  without  a  halfpenny,  and  almost 
entirely  cut  off  from  sources  even  of  food  sup> 
ply,  is  intensely  realistic,  as  it  is  intensely 
touching.  The  brave  way  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  family  demean  themselves, 
after  their  agents  have  been  threatened  and 
leave,  each  sharing  in  the  labour  of  the  farm^ 
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and  endeavouring  to  cheer  each  other,  is  ren- 
dered with  great  skill  and  evident  faithful- 
ness to  life.  The  story  fails  in  one  respect, 
it  dwells  too  long  amid  the  common  and  con- 
ventional elements  of  good  society  talk  and 
life,  and  it  hardly  succeeds  in  presenting  a 
fair  quota  of  Irish  humour;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  author  may  have  felt  that 
this  would  prove  to  be  out  of  keeping  with 
the  main  purpose  of  the  story,  and  exercised 
self-restraint.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  highly 
readable  and  interesting,  and  appearing  at  the 
present  moment  has  a  peculiar  significance. 


The  Classics  for  the  Million.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome in  English  of  the  Works  of  the  Princi- 
pal Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  By  Henry 
Grey.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  Mr.  Grey's 
idea  is  a  good  one.  He  tells  us  a  little  about 
each  author,  and  then  summarizes  his  princi- 
pal works.  He  compresses  his  information 
into  small  space,  and  has  furnished  the  im- 
perfectly educated  with  a  convenient  hand- 
book of  reference.  It  is  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  labour  and  intelligence,  and  although 
by  no  means  free  from  errors,  it  is  carefully 
done.  It  is  an  epitome  of  classical  literature 
which  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
will  find  useful.  Even  good  scholars  are 
sometimes  in  need  of  a  handy  reference  such 
as  this  book  furnishes.  Mr.  Grey's  style  is 
easy,  and  his  book  is  very  pleasant  reading. 

Shakespeare.  Certain  Selected  Plays  abridged 
for  the  Use  of  the  Young.  By  Samuel 
Brandram,  M.A.,  Oxon.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  The  question  of  selections  from  a  great 
author  will  always  be  an  open  one,  although 
practicaTly  it  is  a  necessity.  The  abridgment 
of  what  is  selected  is  more  open  to  objection, 
as  it  must  more  or  less  be  mutilation.  Mr. 
Brandram  preserves  the  structure  of  each  play, 
but  prints  only  the  more  important  passages, 
connecting  them  by  short  narratives  of  his 
own.  For  young  people,  for  whom  the  volume 
is  designed,  this  is  an  advantage  in  many 
ways.  Not  only  are  there  nine  plays  brought 
within  reasonable  compass,  but  of  course  every 
objectionable  expression  or  allusion  is  omitted 
— which  is  indispensable  for  little  folk.  The 
volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  this, 
not  even  a  Bowdler.  It  is  a  well-adapted  in- 
troduction to  Shakespeare. 


THEOLOGY,    PHILOLOGY,    K3XD  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Chief  End  of  Bevelation.  By  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getics and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Dr.  Bruce  thinks  justly,  that  were  more 
definite  conceptions  entertained  of  the  raison 
Wetre  of  the  Scripture  revelation,  many  of  the 
assaults  made  upon  it  from  without  would  be 
more  easily  disposed  of.  Hence  he  sets  to 
work  to  inquire  what  the  chief  end  of  revela- 
tion is ;  what  is  its  method ;  what  the  func- 


tion of  miracle  and  pro{)hecy  respecting  it; 
and  what  its  doctrinal  significance?  With- 
out professing  to  give  a  magnum  opus,  he  pre- 
sents an  able  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
topics  indicated.  The  treatment  is  discrimi- 
nating and  forcible,  while  it  is  temperate  and 
decidedly  liberal  in  tone.  The  author  is  spe- 
cially successful  in  dealing  with  the  arguments 
of  sceptical  writers,  and  the  general  argument 
as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactorily  handled. 

On  the  one  hand,  Lessing,  Reimarius,  and 
Mr.  Rathbone  Gregg  are  selected  as  types  of 
schools  which  conceive  of  the  Bible  as  simply 
a  doctrinaire  theology;  on  the  other  hand, 
Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte,  aod  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  are  types  of  diverse  schools  which 
maintain  that  the  chief  end  of  the  Bible  is 
ethical.  As  opposed  to  both.  Dr.  Bruce,  with 
Mr.  Newman  Smyth,  whom  he  often  cites, 
maintains,  as  we  think  justly,  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Bible  is  a  historical  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  the  gradually  developing  pur- 
pose of  Divine  grace  in  Jesus  Christ.  This 
implies  and  necessitates  both  doctrine  and 
ethics ;  but  they  are  the  effect,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  grace  in  successive  acts  is  the 
cause.  Important  consequences  result  from 
this  standpoint,  especially  in  the  vindication 
of  the  Bible  from  sceptical  objections.  It 
determines  the  incidents  of  the  Bible  record 
and  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  rules 
their  manner  of  presentation.  God's  purpose 
is  not  a  dogmatic  system  of  theology,  or  a 
higher  ethical  inculcation,  but  a  gradual  reve- 
lation of  a  saving  purpose  and  process,  a  reve- 
lation that  consists  mainly  in  deeds,  and  not 
in  mere  teachings.  It  is  God  manifesting 
Himself  as  a  God  of  grace  and  salvation. 
This  conception  accords  with  the  actual  facts 
and  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  a  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  Divine  purpose  until  it  was 
fully  exhibited  in  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Bruce, 
with  most  competent  theologians,  distin- 
guishes between  the  revelation  itself  in  the 
actual  history  of  the  world,  and  the  Bible 
record  of  it  which  men  God-inspired  have 
written.  While  he  strongly  aflSrms  the  super- 
natural inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers,  he  is 
wisely  careful  to  avoid  theorizing  about  it. 
In  fact,  theories  about  Divine  operations  are ' 
impossible.  Inspiration,  together  with  re- 
generation, and  every  other  form  of  Divine 
in^manence,  transcends  all  human  comprehen- 
sion as  to  their  mode.  They  can  be  recognized 
only  as  facts.  It  follows  this  conception  that 
miracles  and  prophecy  are  much  more  than 
mere  supernatural  attestations,  as  of  creden- 
tials to  an  ambassador,  or  witnesses  to  a  deed ; 
they  are  part  of  the  actual  manifestation  itself 
— God,  Christ,  God-inspired  men  acting  as  it 
were  naturally  in  the  doing  of  supernatural 
things.  Evidence  indeed  of  the  highest  kind, 
miracles  are  yet  only  a  part  of  the  actual  mani- 
festation of  God  in  His  purpose  of  grace.  The 
miracle  cannot  therefore  be  separated  from 
the  doctrine;  both  are  the  manifestation  of 
the  living  God,  both  parts  of  a  great  eviden- 
tial whole.  In  how  many  ways  this  broadens, 
strengthens,  and  vitalizes  the  evidential  argu* 
ment  need  not  be  pointed  out.    The  doctrine. 
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both  theolo^cal  and  antbropolocrical,  which 
underlies  this  manifestation  of  God,  and  is 
necessarily  inferred  from  it,  is  fully  brought 
out  in  a  concluding  chapter. 

Professor  Bruce  seems  to  us  to  have  placed 
the  Bible  upon  true  and  irrefragable  grounds. 
His  contention  for  it,  as  in  idea  and  purpose 
a  historic  manifestation  of  the  salvation  of 
Gk>d,  turns  the  flank  of  many  sceptical  posi- 
tions, while  it  gathers  up  in  great  evidential 
force  all  the  elements  of  old  theological  de- 
fence. His  very  able  book  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  apologetic  of  the  Bible.  On 
some  points  we  differ  from  Dr.  Bruce.  He 
accepts  the  idea  of  a  Deutero-Isaiah,  which, 
on  grounds  of  exact  criticism,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  mere  hypothesis,  and,  we  think,  a 
gratuitous  one.  But,  notwithstanding  some 
tendencies  of  this  kind,  we  very  heartily  com- 
mend this  very  able  and  in  the  highest  sense 
conservative  work. 

Old  Faiths  in  New  Light.  By  Newman  8myth. 
Second  Edition.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Smyth^s  name  is  new  to  us  and,  we 
imagine,  to  English  readers,  but  it  should  not 
be  so  long.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  capable 
man.  His  book  on  *The  Religious  Feeling,' 
to  which  he  more  than  once  refers,  has  not 
come  under  our  notice.  If  it  at  all  equals 
this,  both  should  receive  the  prompt  attention 
of  English  publishers  and  readers. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  those  books 
which  mark  transition  periods  of  theological 
thought.  It  is  eminently  conservative  of  or- 
thodox thought  concerning  the  Bible  and  the 
Christ,  but  is  so  by  throwing  aside  many  old 
modes,  and  presenting,  if  not  in  new  yet  in 
less  familiar  lights,  their  true  character  and 
claims.  The  truest  conservatism  must  ever 
lie  in  more  precise  and  scientific  statements 
of  the  ^rcat  problems  of  revealed  religion. 
Advancing  science,  both  theological  and  ra- 
tionalistic, must  of  necessity  modify  modes 
of  presentation.  In  the  world  of  revealed 
truth,  as  of  physical  fact,  the  things  dealt 
with  are  Divine  and  unchangeable ;  but  both 
the  theological  and  the  scientific  student  must 
be  ever  advancing  to  a  truer  apprehension  of 
them ;  and  to  this  progress  sceptical  question- 
ing eminently  conduces.  We  are  contented 
with  easy  and  inaccurate  beliefs  until  a  scien- 
tific account  of  them  is  demanded.  Hitherto 
every  fresh  assault  has  resulted  in  newer  and 
more  valid  defences;  and  so  it  will  be  to  the 
end.  The  work  of  God*s  witnesses  is  to  ad- 
vance with  advancing  science,  to  abandon  de- 
fences that  are  untenable,  and  to  construct 
such  as  larger  knowledge  enables;  for  the 
scientific  advance  that  enables  assault,  itself 
enables  stronger  defence. 

Mr.  Newman  Smyth  restates  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  Bible  and  the  Christ.  He  takes 
substantially  the  ground  taken  by  Professor 
Bruce,  who  more  than  once  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  him.  He  conceives  of  the  Bible 
that  it  is  as  a  historic  record  of  God's  progres- 
sive revelation  to  man  of  his  saving  purpose 
in  Jesus  Christ;  doctrine  and  ethics  being 


historically  rather  than  dogmatically  taught^ 
and  miracles  and  prophecy  being,  evidential 
indeed  in  the  highest  degree,  but  formally 
modes  of  Divine  working  and  development; 
evidential,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
doctrines  and  the  ethics  are  evidential — in 
virtue  of  their  entire  appeal.  On  this  part  of 
the  work  we  might  make  substantially  the 
same  remarks  above  made  concerning  Profes- 
sor Bruce's  work ;  the  lines  of  argument  are 
mainly  the  same,  with,  however,  divergencies, 
subordinate  illustrations,  and  an  eloquence 
distinctly  Mr.  Smyth's  own. 

The  treatment  of  the  character  and  pheno- 
mena of  the  Christ  is,  however,  much  more 
full,  and  occupies  more  than  half  the  volume. 
It  is  an  argument  for  the  historical  reality  and 
Divine  character  of  the  Christ  constructed  out 
of  the  uniqueness  and  congruity  of  the  pheno- 
mena recorded  in  the  New  Testament;  after 
the  manner  of  Dr.  Young's  *  Chrbt  of  History,' 
or  of  the  chapter  on  Christ's  character  in  Dr. 
Bushnell's  ^Nature  and  the  Supernatural.'  In 
acuteness,  force,  and  eloquence  it  is  fully 
equal  to  both,  and  in  its  cumulative  power  is, 
we  think,  simply  unanswerable.  Both  sections 
of  the  work  constitute  one  whole.  The  Christ 
is  the  culmination  of  the  entire  preceding  his- 
torical revelation,  and  is  in  perfect  historical 
congruity  with  it.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  argument  it  does  not  admit  of  our  select- 
ing detail  for  comment.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
discussion — in  its  vigorous  grasp,  its  moral 
penetration,  its  completeness,  and  its  elo- 
quence. It  is  a  putting  of  the  claims  of  reve- 
lation which  neutralizes  a  thousand  cavils  of 
captious  historical  or  scientific  critics.  The 
claim  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  a  record  o9  a  ^r^^at 
historical  revelation,  and  depends  upon  neither 
the  geology  of  Moses  nor  the  chronology  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  any  more  than  ordinary 
history  depends  upon  the  minute  infallibility 
of  Thucydides  or  Macaulay.  The  argument 
for  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
writers  is,  we  think,  resistlessly  strong,  bat 
much  is  gained  by  true  ways  of  putting  iU 
Just  as  Butler  constituted  a  new  apologetic 
for  the  men  of  his  day — an  argument  frooi 
analogy  which  neither  modem  sceptics  nor 
their  fathers  were  able  to  gainsay — ^so  men 
like  Professor  Bmce  and  Mr.  Newman  Smyth 
are  contributing  a  new  apologetic  for  our  own 
time  which,  as  in  Butler's  case,  consists  large- 
ly in  a  newer,  broader,  and  more  invulnerable 
way  of  putting  the  question. 

Lecturer  in  Defence  of  ike  Christian  Faith.  By 
Professor  F.  Godet.  Translated  by  W.  H. 
Ltttlbton,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

We  very  heartily  thank  Mr.  Lyttleton  for 
^ving  to  Eufflish  readers  another  series  of 
Professor  Godet's  very  admirable  lectures; 
who,  as  he  says,  'combines  in  himself  many 
of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  the  beet 
German,  French,  and  English  theologiana.* 
The  volume  consists  of  lectures  delivered  in 
Neuchfttel,  in  reply  to  M.  Reville.  Their 
themes  are  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Chriit^ 
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the  Hypothesis  of  Visions  (as  an  explanation 
of  it),  the  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Supernatural,  the  Perfect  Holiness  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  to 
which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  Immutability 
of  the  Apostolic  Gospel  with  reference  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  reaa  at  the  Basle  Conference 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Their  force  and  charm  consist  of  the  ad- 
mirable blending  of  historical  evidence  with 
moral  reasoning,  after  the  manner  of  an  ac- 
complished advocate — scrupulously  fair  and 
courteous  and  generous.  In  dealing  with  the 
atonement,  Professor  Godet  is  not  merely  de- 
monstrating a  thesis,  he  is  dealing  with  great 
principles  of  spiritual  life.  Seldom  have  the 
evidences  for  the  resurrection  been  marshalled 
with  more  overwhelming  force,  or  its  great 
place  in  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  and  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  men  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated,  or  cogently  urg^d.  Learning, 
logic,  metaphysic,  philosophy,  and  all  of  a 
very  high  order,  establish  his  conclusions, 
while  the  argument  is  clothed  in  a  lucid  and 
captivating  style.  The  flimsiness  of  the 
rationalistic  theories  of  M.  Keville  and  his 
masters,  Strauss  and  Baur,  is  ruthlessly  ex- 
posed, evidence  is  accumulated,  and  argument 
IS  urged  in  a  way  that  would,  we  think,  com- 

gel  the  verdict  of  any  impartial  jury.  We 
ave  seldom  read  a  more  masterly  demonstra- 
tion than  the  lecture  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  which  the  proofs  of  the  Divine 
claim  are  first  gathered  and  arrayed  in  con- 
clusive argument,  and  then  the  perfect  and 
necessary  humanity  of  the  Incarnate  Son  af- 
firmed and  harmonized  with  it.  As  a  proof 
of  the  perfect  fairness  of  the  lecturer,  we  may 
instance  his  repeated  testimony  to  the  logical 
force  and  candour  of  Eeim,  whose  admissions 
concerning  both  the  character  of  our  Lord  and 
the  New  Testament  records  of  Him  go  far  to 
neutralize  his  determined  anti-supernatura- 
lism.  Professor  Godet  has  furnished  argu- 
ments which  believing  men  will  feel  to  be  im- 
pregnable defences  of  their  faith,  and  which, 
we  think,  those  whom  he  controverts  will  find 
it  impossible  to  refute ;  at  any  rate,  they  may 
be  confidently  left  to  essay  fresh  explanations 
and  theories,  such  as  fill  their  own  camp  with 
distractions  and  mutual  contradictions,  and 
if  they  can,  to  harmonize  their  differences  in 
an  accepted  counter-theory  which  shall  con- 
clusively explain  Christ  and  Christianity. 
The  battle  will  be  won,  not  only  by  tl\e  un- 
answerableness  of  the  Christian  arguments 
themselves,  but  by  the  exhaustion  of  experi- 
mental theories,  propounded  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, only  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Church  Systems  of  England  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  Sixth  Congregational 
Union  Lecture.  By  J.  Guikxess  Rogers, 
B.A.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Kogers^s  Congregational  Union  Lecture 
will  be  remembered,  quoted,  and  read  long 
after  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  series  are  for- 
gotten. For  theological  discussions  such  as 
those  which  have  occupied  his  predecessors 
lose  their  interest  when  the  particular  phases 


of  theological  thought  which  suggested  theni 
have  passed  away.  The  enduring  interest  of 
the  inquiry  prosecuted  in  the  lectures  on  ^  The 
Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible, ^  the  method 
followed  by  the  lecturer,  and  the  charm  of  his 
perfect  style,  may  probably  secure  the  first 
volume  of  the  series  from  early  oblivion ;  but 
the  other  lecturers  cannot  hope  for  many 
readers  after  the  present  generation  has  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Rogers  may  rely  on  a  happier 
destiny.  What  would  we  not  give  to  ex- 
change such  a  volume  as  this  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical movements  of  Elizabeth^s  time  for 
Bancroft's  *  Dangerous  Positions'?  And  if 
instead  of  Edwards's  *■  Gangrsena '  a  contem- 
porary writer  of  Mr.  Rogers's  temper  and 
knowledge  had  written  a  volume  on  the 
ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  how  im- 
mense would  have  been  our  gain!  Two  or 
three  hundred  years  hence,  historians  who 
want  to  understand  the  vicissitudes  of  reli- 
gious and  ecclesiastical  thought  in  the  present 
century  will  turn,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
these  lectures,  and  will  quote  Mr.  Rogers  as 
one  of  their  principal  and  most  valuable 
authorities.  Even  if  the  work  is  done  over 
again  within  the  next  twenty  years  by  another 
hand,  the  permanent  work  of  the  latest  Con- 
gregational Union  lecturer  cannot  be  affected^ 
For  we  are  tolerably  confident  that  there  is 
no  man  who  with  equal  knowledge  or  with 
equal  intellectual  vigour  can  give  an  account 
of  recent  ecclesiastical  confiicts  from  the  same 
point  of  view. 

We  do  not,  however,  intend  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  principal  value  of  this  volume 
consists  in  the  guidance  which  it  will  furnish 
to  those  who  in  future  generations  may  want 
to  study  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  our  own 
times.  It  is  often  said  that  the  political  his- 
tory of  which  most  educated  men  know  least 
is  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years.  There 
are  many  people  who  could  give  a  very  fair 
account  of  the  civil  war  who  would  be 
^  plucked '  if  they  were  examined  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reform  Bill  of  '32,  and  of  the 
Liberal  ministry  which  was  in  power  for 
several  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
And  there  is  a  similar  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  minds  of  most  people  with  regard 
to  the  ecclesiastical  events  which  have  hap- 
pened during  the  last  half  century.  The  results 
of  this  ignorance  are  most  disastrous.  It  is  very 
desirable,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  theological  contro- 
versies which  gave  form  to  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
but  it  is  still  more  important  that  both  indi- 
viduals and  churches  should  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  growth  and  development 
of  contemporary  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
movements.  Ignorance  leads  to  the  gravest 
practical  mistakes. 

Mr.  Rogers  does  not  merely  tell  the  story  of 
the  Church  Systems  of  England  in  the  present 
century,  he  discusses  with  a  masculine  sas^- 
city  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  which 
these  systems  are  the  expression.  The  af- 
fiuence  of  hfs  knowledge  is  not  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  keenness  of  his  penetration  and 
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the  Boundness  of  his  judgment.  To  those 
who  know  nothing  of  him  except  that  he  is 
the  most  conspicuous  and  powerful  of  the 
advocates  of  Disestablishment  outside  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  the  frankness  and  cordi- 
ality with  which  he  recognizes  every  claim  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  affection,  reverence, 
and  gratitude  will  be  surprising;  but  to  those 
who  know  him  well,  his  habitual  generosity 
to  ecclesiastical  opponents  has  long  consti- 
tuted one  of  his  chief  titles  to  affection  and 
esteem. 

In  astronomical  observations  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  for  what  has  been  called  *  the  personal 
equation.'  In  historical  criticism,  whether 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  similar  allowance.  In  reading  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  we  always  remember  that  the 
husband  of  the  brave  and  noble  woman  was 
no  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  that  she  shared 
her  husband's  sympathies  and  antipathies. 
Before  opening  this  volume,  many  readers 
might  naturally  imagine  that  the  *  personal 
equation '  of  so  resolute  a  Protestant  and  so 
resolute  a  Liberationist  as  Mr.  Rogers  would 
require  a  certain  qualification  of  any  adverse 
judgments  he  might  pronounce  on  Church- 
men, and  especially  on  High  Churchmen,  and 
would  justify  a  certain  heightening  of  the 
colour  of  whatever  he  might  say  in  their 
praise.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if 
any  *  correction '  is  needed,  it  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Knowing  the  perils  of  con- 
troversy, and  shrinking  on  the  impulse  of 
natural  generosity  from  dealing  unfairly  with 
those  from  whom  we  differ,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Rogers  has  formed  the  habit  of  dwelling  on 
all  that  is  fairest  and  noblest  in  the  men  whose 
principles  we  oppose,  and  that  some  of  their 
own  friends  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
he  exaggerates  rather  than  depreciates  their 
excellences. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  Church  of  England.  The  lecturer  dis- 
cusses in  seven  separate  lectures,  the  Evan- 
gelical School,  the  Oxford  School,  the  Broad 
School,  the  Tractarian  Struggle,  the  Church 
and  the  Courts,  the  Ritualist  Controversy,  the 
Established  Churches,  and  the  Free  Churches. 
The  plan  which  he  has  adopted — and  we  do 
not  know  that  he  could  have  chosen  a  better 
— rendered  it  inevitable  that  in  some  of  the 
later  lectures  he  should  apparently  traverse 
the  same  ground  which  he  had  crossed  earlier 
in  the  course ;  but  there  is  less  of  even  ap- 
parent repetition  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. That  he  should  recur  very  frequent- 
ly, and  sometimes  perhaps  unnecessarily,  to 
the  burning  question  of  Disestablishment  was 
to  be  expected.  He  rarely  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  affirming  the  principles  of  religious 
equality.  Occasionally  the  reiteration  lessens, 
we  think,  the  dignity  of  the  lecturer.  What 
might  be  allowable  in  a  pamphlet  is  hardly  in 
place  in  a  volume  of  this  kind.  But  if  the  re- 
iteration is  a  literary  defect,  it  may  have  its 
practical  value.  The  materials  which  have 
contributed  to  the  lecturer's  knowledge  of  his 
subject  are  infinitely  various.     Qrave  pole- 


mical treatises,  ponderous  biographies,  bi- 
shops' charges,  university  sermons,  fugitive 
pamphlets,  articles  in  newspapers,  have  all 
helped  him.  He  has  read  everything  and  for- 
gotten nothing. 

In  the  closing  lectures  he  reviews  the  recent 
history  and  present  position  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  and 
Congregationalism.  On  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  *  Brethren '  Mr.  Rogers  writes 
with  a  severity  which  is  hardly  equalled  in 
any  part  of  the  volume ;  but  the  lecture  also 
contains  very  brotherly  as  well  as  very  wise 
criticism. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Rogers  on  having  pro- 
duced a  book  which  seems  to  us  to  be  nch  in 
practical  wisdom  as  well  as  rich  in  knowledge 
— a  book  which  will  be  of  great  and  sub- 
stantial service  to  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  guiding  the  ecclesiastical  movements 
of  our  own  time,  and  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  admiration  when  our  present 
ecclesiastical  controversies  have  been  fought 
out,  and  when  nearly  all  who  took  part  in 
them  have  been  forgotten. 

Ths  Theistic  Argument^  as  Affected  by  Recent 
Theories,  By  the  late  Professor  Dimait. 
London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  consist  of  a 
series  of  able  and  thoughtful  lectures  that 
were  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Bos- 
ton. Their  author  was  Professor  Diman,  of 
Brown  University,  who  died  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, and  a  comparatively  brief  public  career, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  current  year.  Though 
they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  their 
author's  supervision,  we  agree  with  the  editor 
who  has  seen  them  through  the  press  that 
they  stand  in  no  need  of  apology.  Pro- 
fessor Diman  was  evidently  a  careful  and 
competent  student  of  philosophy,  who  kept 
himself  well  abreast  of  the  higher  thought 
and  culture  of  his  time,  and  devoted  himself 
specially  to  the  investigation  of  the  problems 
which  metaphysics  and  theology  have  in  com- 
mon, as  these  have  been  affected  by  the  great 
advance  in  recent  years  in  physical  and  natu- 
ral science.  In  view  of  the  excellent  works 
that  have  been  lately  published  in  exposi- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  main  lines  of  the 
theistic  argument — works  like  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Flint  and  M.  Janet,  for  example — ab> 
solute  originality  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for. 
But  a  vigorously  thoughtful  mind  will  always 
be  able  to  present  these  in  a  fresh  light;  and 
this  is  what  is  done  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Professor  Diman  draws  into  the  service  of  his 
argument  the  reasonings  of  writers  who  can- 
not, even  in  the  loosest  sense,  be  called  the- 
ists.  He  finds  his  starting-point  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  thought  which  compels  writers  like 
Mr.  Herbert  S{)encer  to  assert  the  reality  of 
the  unknown  and  unknowable,  the  Absolute 
or  Infinite,  which  we  are  forced  to  believe  ex- 
ists, though  we  can  only  construe  it  to  thought 
under  conditions.  This  compulsion  of 
thought  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  intui- 
tion or  direct  apperception  which  the  Tran- 
scendental school  of  thinkers  formerly  affirm- 
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ed.  It  is  80  far  negatively  attained,  as  we 
can  only  realize  it  to  ourselves  as  that  which 
we  are  unable  not  to  think;  but  we  thereby 
obtain  a  foundation  by  a  purely  rational  pro- 
cedure upon  which  reason  is  justified  in  going 
on  to  build  a  superstructure.  The  successive 
steps  by  which  that  is  reared  are  clearly 
traced  in  the  lectures  before  us,  which  follow 
each  other  in  logical  sequence,  and  at  each 
step  we  are  provided  with  a  fuller  and  richer 
Inhalt  of  knowledge,  until  we  justify  to  our 
reason  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  who  is  also  the 
Personal  God.  The  highest  generalizations 
of  science  in  the  conception  of  Cause  and 
Force  supply  the  elements  that  are  first  added 
to  the  negative  notion,  which  we  have  seen 
we  are  forced  by  a  rational  compulsion  to 
accept.  They  take  us  comparatively  a  little 
way,  but  they  are  indispensable  steps  in  the 
intellectual  process  by  which  we  build  up  our 
symmetrical  structure.  The  *  Argument  from 
Order '  and  *  The  Argument  from  Design '  are 
next  made  contributory,  and  supply  a  more 
positive  content  to  our  previously  attenuated 
conceptions  of  the  First  Cause.  It  is  common 
in  these  days,  indeed,  to  be  told  that  such 
arguments  no  longer  apply;  that  they  have 
had  their  day,  and  have  ceased  to  be;  and 
that  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
there  is  an  end  to  the  anthropomorphic  efforts 
of  natural  theology.  So  far  from  this  being 
80,  Professor  Diman,  in  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  his  studies,  dealing  with  *  Evolu- 
tion and  Final  Cause,*  shows  that  the  idea  in 
which  science  so  greatly  delights  does  in  no 
way  militate  against  the  theistic  argument. 
Science  searches  out  the  order  and  manner  of 
the  co-existence  of  phenomena,  and  in  doing 
so  it  does  not  trench  on  the  province  of  the- 
ology or  give  occasion  for  conflict  between 
them.  It  reveals  to  us  that  the  workings  of 
the  ultimate  existence  of  which  nature  is  the 
phenomenal  expression  are  different  from 
what  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be,  but 
the  reality  of  the  ultimate  existence  itself  is 
in  no  way  affected;  we  are  only  elevated  to 
truer  views  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  ope- 
rated. The  advocates  of  all  shades  of  Pan- 
theism, in  identifying  God  and  Nature,  must 
be  differently  dealt  with,  and  in  the  lectures 
on  'Immanent  Finality'  we  have  a  forcible 
and  admirable  exposure  of  the  weaknc^ss  of 
the  pantheistic  position,  and  a  vindication 
from  the  ground  of  thought  and  analogy  of 
the  legitimacy,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of 
applying  to  our  inferences  regarding  natural 
phenomena  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which 
we  apply  in  explanation  of  the  expression  of 
human  thought  and  will  in  acts.  Thereafter 
Professor  Diman  takes  us  up  to  a  higher 
sphere,  and  in  a  discussion  on,  first,  *  Con- 
science and  a  Moral  Order,'  and  then  on  ^His- 
tory and  a  Moral  Purpose,'  he  vindicates  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  The  closing  lectures  on 
*  Personality  and  the  Infinite,'  *The  Alterna- 
tive Theories,'  and  *  The  Inferences  from  The- 
ism,' are  worthy  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book. 
As  the  upshot  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
making  it  clear  that  recent  science  impels  us 
to  a  point  where  the  necessity  of  admitting 


the  existence  of  God  is  irresistible;  that  its 
most  elevated  conceptions  and  widest  gene- 
ralizations render  it  necessary  to  accept  the 
presence  and  constant  efilcient  energy  of  God 
as  realities,  and  that  the  modes  of  operation 
which  science  discloses  are  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  principles  and  postulates  of 
Christianity. 

Mercy  and  Judgment.  A  Few  Last  Words  on 
Christian  Eschatology,  with  Reference  to 
Dr.  Pusey's  *  What  is  of  Faith? '  By  F.  W. 
Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.8.,  Canon  of  Westmin- 
ster.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Th^  Death  of  Death;  or,  a  Study  of  God's 
Holiness  in  connection  with  the  Existence 
of  Evil,  in  so  far  as  Intelligent  and  Re- 
sponsible Beings  are  concerned.  By  an 
Orthodox  Layman  (John  M.  Patton).  Re- 
vised Edition.     Triibner  and  Co. 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  sermons  on  Christian 
eschatology  come  from  the  press  in  an  almost 
incessant  stream,  which  proves  two  things :  (1) 
The  radical  revolt  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness from  the  popular — Canon  Farrar's  book, 
by  its  catena  of  authorities,  forbids  us  to  say 
from  the  traditional — theory  of  a  physical 
Hell,  and  also,  with  perhaps  less  of  confi- 
dence, from  the  theory  of  the  literal  unend- 
ingness  of  even  moral  perdition ;  and  (2)  the 
inability  of  Christian  .theologians  to  establish  a 
counter-theory  that  carries  the  convictions  and 
compels  the  acceptance  of  reverent  men.  The 
two  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  It  does  not 
follow  from  the  latter  that  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  former.  The  vague  con- 
ceptions and  imperfeqt  knowledge  of  the  life 
hereafter  in  which  we  are  left,  especially  on 
the  great  questions  of  the  ultimate  doom  of 
sinful  souls,  even  by  the  Christian  scriptures, 
may  justify  us  in  saying  what  according  to 
our  positive  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be,  even 
though  we  may  not  have  knowledge  enough 
to  construct  a  theory  of  what  shall  be. 

These  two  volumes  maintain  very  much  the 
same  position,  viz.,  that  repentance  and  re- 
storation are  possible  after  death,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  terms  and  teacliings  of 
scripture  to  negative  this  possibility;  while 
there  is  much  to  justify  it,  as  well  as  much  in 
the  nature*  of  moral  being  to  necessitate  the 
admission.  Both  agree  that  retribution  will 
continue  while  sinfulness  and  impenitence 
continue;  but  Canon  Farrar  admits  that  there 
may  be  instances  of  reprobate  souls  who  never 
will  repent,  and  who,  therefore,  will  suffer 
everlastingly ;  while  Mr.  Patton  contends  that 
the  final  issue  must  be  the  repentance  and  re- 
storation of  all ;  which,  although  he  seems  to 
repudiate  the  term,  possibly  on  the  grounds 
on  which  the  theorists  so  called  rest  it,  seems 
to  us  to  be  simply  universalism.  Canon  Far- 
rar contents  himself  with  saying  that  the  con- 
dition of  sinful  men  after  death  is  not  one  of 
hopeless  impenitence,  ^  an  endless  hell,  but  an 
intermediate  state  of  purification.'  Mr.  Pat- 
ton contends  that  the  purifying  processes  of 
sorrow,  often  so  efficacious  in  this  life,  will  be 
of  enhanced  efficacy  in  the  life  hereafter, 
which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  purgatory, 
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of  course  without  the  grotesque  embodiments 
of  the  Romish  doctrine.  Both  agree  that  the 
death  of  the  soul  will  last  so  long  as  its  will- 
ing sinfulness  continues.  Canon  Farrar  ad- 
nuts  that  '  man^s  destiny  stops  not  at  the 
grave,  and  that  many  who  knew  not  Christ 
ere  will  know  Him  hereafter,'  that  *in  the 
depths  of  the  Divine  compassion  there  may 
be  opportunity  to  win  faith  in  the  future 
state.'  Both  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  moral 
seouence,  and  repudiate  the  idea  of  arbitrary 
inniction ;  and,  of  course,  both  put  emphasis 
upon  what  is  called  the  intermediate  state 
and  its  possibilities.  The  moral  difficulties 
of  the  theory  are  admittedly  great,  but,  as 
Mr.  Patton  justly  argues,  they  are  great  on 
any  theory,  and  we  arrive  at  a  moral  proba- 
bility only  by  circumstantial  evidence.  And 
both  writers  reverently  and  fully  admit  their 
imperfect  knowledge. 

Both  books  are  written  with  the  utmost 
reverence  of  feeling  and  of  handling.  The 
rhetoric  which  offended  many,  both  m  Eng- 
land and  America,  in  Canon  Farrar's  *  Eter- 
nal Hope,'  is  entirely  absent  from  his  present 
book.  We  have  read  it  with  great  interest, 
and  feel  the  great  weight  of  both  his  exegesis 
and  his  historical  inquiry.  Both  insist  upon 
the  idea  of  limited  period  in  the  word  '  (eon ' 
and  its  uses ;  both  affirm  that  no  word  mean- 
ing unending  is  ever  applied  to  the  death  of 
the  wicked,  and  both  attempt  an  exegesis  of 
Scripture  passages  in  harmony  with  these 
ideas.  Canon  Farrar  does  this  the  more  tho- 
roughly; and  in  addition  supplies  elaborate 
catena  of  ancient  and  modern  theologians  in 
favour  of  his  views.  His  work  is  ostensibly  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Pusey's  *  WTiat  is  of  Faith? '  It 
is  really  an  elucidation  and  defence  of  his 
former  book.  His  differences  with  Dr.  Pusey 
are  very  minute.  They  agree  that  the  fol- 
lowing notions  are  accretions,  and  not  of  the 
faith  itself.  (1)  That  there  is  a  material  hell; 
(2)  that  the  majority  of  mankind  must  per- 
ish ;  (3)  that  no  change  will  be  possible  in  the 
conditions  of  the  dead  who  may  die  in  an  im- 
penitent frame  of  mind.  They  differ  in  this, 
that  Canon  Farrar  thinks  that  the  endless 
duration  of  hell  for  all  who  incur  it  is  also  an 
accretion.  Dr.  Pusey  thinks  that  the  end- 
lessness is  a  matter  of  faith,  the  difference 
being  a  purely  verbal  one.  Dr.  Pusey  limit- 
ing the  term  hell  to  endless  punishment, 
while  believing  that  there  is  hope  for  those 
not  in  hell.  Without  presuming  to  pro- 
nounce a  dogmatic  judgment,  we  can  only 
say  that  both  books  are  careful,  reverent,  and 
have  very  strong  prfsumptions  in  their  favour. 
Whether  the  solution  of  the  awful  mystery 
will  be  that  here  advocated,  or  that  of  the 
self -consumption  of  sin,  we  know  not.  We 
can  only  rest  in  the  infinite  love,  in  compari- 
son with  which  our  poor  love  is  e^  nothing. 

The  Rdation  of  Science  and  Religion.    By  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Professor  Calderwood  republishes  here  the 
Morse  Lectures  of  1880,  delivered  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 


nary, New  York.  The  Morse  Lectureship 
was  established  by  a  deed  of  trust,  instituting 
the  delivery  of  ten  public  lectures  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  Bible  to  any  of  the  special  sci- 
ences, and  the  general  vindication  of  revela- 
tion as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  against 
attacks  on  its  authority.  Instead  of  sing- 
ling out  any  special  science,  such  as  geo- 
logy, geography,  history,  or  ethnology,  and 
tracing  the  relations  and  bearings  of  its  facts 
and  results  upon  the  truths  of  revelation,  Dr. 
Calderwood  has  in  these  lectures  essayed  a 
wider  flight.  He  has  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  the  harmony  that  may  be  traced  between 
the  fundamental  character  of  religious  thouj^bt 
and  recent  advances  in  science,  with  a  view 
of  reconciling  theologians  and  scientists,  and 
uprooting  or  counteracting  alleged  apparent 
antagonisms  between  the  two.  This  is  done 
in  a  series  of  eight  lectures,  in  which  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  research  in  its  more  recent 
manifestations  are  skilfully  elucidated.  Evi- 
dently Dr.  Calderwood  has  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  science  in  its  bearings  upon  the  facts 
and  laws  of  religion.  He  has  shown  himself 
this  in  previous  works,  and  here  he  makes  a 
specific  contribution  to  a  science  of  religious 
apologetics  as  dealing  with  the  phenomena 
and  conclusions  of  modem  science.  In  his 
work  on  the  ^Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain,* 
Dr.  Calderwood  proved  himself  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  the  intricate  and  complex  subject  of 
the  jntcrconnection  of  material  organism  and 
mental  function.  He  showed  how,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  results  of  science,  we 
might  yet  hold  fast  by  our  spiritual  creed  and 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christianity.  He 
performs  similar  work  in  this  volume,  but 
ranges — as  was  necessary  perhaps  in  apolo- 
getic lectures — through  a  vaguer  if  wider 
region.  He  examines  the  fundamental  facts 
and  laws  that  are  brought  to  our  knowledge  in 
the  inorganic  elements  of  the  universe,  in  or- 
ganic existence,  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  and 
m  the  distinguishing  and  distinctive  character- 
istics that  give  to  man  his  proper  place  in  the 
world,  as  an  animal  on  the  one  side,  but  as 
spirit  on  the  other.  Having  set  forth  the 
facts  and  laws  furnished  by  science,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  there  can  be  no  antago- 
nism between  these  and  religion  and  morality. 
For  science  is  but  the  arrangement  of  atoms 
and  elements  in  their  causal  connections.  It 
never  does  and  cannot  transcend  the  mechanic 
cal  sphere.  It  deals,  in  treating  of  the  world, 
with  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  force ;  but 
when  it  has  ended  its  researches,  it  only  brings 
us  to  the  border  of  religion.  For  the  latter  has 
to  do  with  questions  ofortgin,  and  end  or  final 
purpose,  and  these  directly  appeal  to  the  su- 
pernatural where  science  has  no  place  and 
never  can  have  an  v.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
vindicate  for  religion  a  place  in  the  gover- 
nance of  the  universe  by  reason,  but  it  is  out- 
side the  lines  on  which  science  moves.  Con- 
sequently we  have  miracles  as  the  sign  and 
seal  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world 
and  men.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this. 
Professor  Calderwood  is  not  an  original 
thinker.     His  little  book  nevertheless  is  fta 
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able  and  valuable  work,  which  will  be  read 
with  general  acceptance. 

His  Creed  of  Science,  ReligiouB^  Morale  and 
Social.  By  William  Graham,  M.A. 
Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  raiaon  d^etrCy  or  first  intention,  of  the 
'  Creed  of  Science  '  is  to  present  in  a  popular 
and  acceptable  form  the  results  that  may  be 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  principal  problems 
and  questions  that  excite  the  wonder  and 
curiosity  of  thinking  men  in  view  of  the  most 
recent  discoveries  and  generalizations  of  na- 
tural science.  In  this  work  of  inquiry  and 
investigation,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the 
author  shows  himself  throughout  altogether 
impartial.  He  has  not  started  on  his  journey 
in  any  special  dogmatic  interest,  nor  with  pre- 
determined purpose  to  make  the  facts  with 
which  he  has  to  deal  conform  to  any  precon- 
ceived theory  he  may  have  formed  for  his  own 
guidance  or  satisfaction.  So  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  judge  from  the  contentgi.of  this  vo- 
lume, the  writer  has  set  himself  to  note  and 
tabulate  the  conclusions  which  the  scientific 
generalizations  of  modern  sciepce  enable  us  to 
reach  regarding  the  fundamental  problems  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  with  singleness  of 
heart — bent  only  upon  attaining  the  results  to 
which  he  may  be  conducted  by  the  *  white 
light '  of  truth.  Yet  while  this  is  so,  there  is 
at  the  same  time  in  his  inquiries  no  trace  of 
the  purely  sceptical  spirit  as  a  tendency  to  the 
adoption  of  merely  suspensive  and  provisional 
doctrines.  Mr.  Graham  believes  that  the 
human  reason  is  competent  to  attain  satisfac- 
tory results  regarding  the  ultimate  problems 
which  in  all  times,  and  never  more  than  now, 
have  exercised  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
men.  ^God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,^ 
which  to  Eant  constituted  the  centre  and 
justification  of  all  metaphysics,  are  the  topics 
that  most  attract  his  attention,  and  which  in 
his  view  evidently  justify  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  reach  positive  solutions.  While 
holding  them  to  be  the  deepest  and  largest 
interests  with  which  human  reason  can  cope, 
and  while  without  apparent  doubt  as  to  the 
competency  of  reason  to  reach  more  or  less 
satisfactory  conclusions  in  regard  to  them, 
the  speciality  of  his  point  of  view  is  that  he  is 
willing  to  accept  the  deliverances  of  natural 
or  physical  science  as  supplying  the  materials 
which  more  or  less  adequately  guide  us  in 
threading  our  way  through  the  mazes  of  in- 
vestigation. But  while  we  acknowledge  the 
absence  of  preconceived  dogmatic  interest  re- 
garding the  final  problems  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, which  is  the  most  gratifying  character- 
istic of  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  of  this 
work,  we  must  also  add  that  there  is  in  the 
processes  of  his  reasoning  a  subordination  of 
the  purely  metaphysical  or  philosophical  ele- 
ments of  the  problems,  which  leads  to  the 
disturbance,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  fair 
balance  of  reason  on  the  subjects  under  treat- 
ment. In  accepting  as  auxiliary  the  conclu- 
sions of  physical  science  regarding  questions 
of  origin  and  end  or  final  purpose,  there  is  too 
much  tendency  to  eliminate  tne  elements  sup- 


plied by  thought,  or  which  depend,  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  they  must,  on  introspec- 
tion. Thus,  for  example,  when  in  regard  to 
the  vexed  question  of  free  will,  we  find  Mr, 
Graham  adopting  the  deliverances  of  science 
upon  the  subject  of  motives,  as  acting  forces 
determining  both  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  volitions  which  depend  on 
the  character,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is 
an  undue  narrowing  of  the  field  of  view.  Ad- 
mitting the  full  value  of  the  contributions  of 
science  to  the  settlement  of  the  question,  it  is 
yet  surely  clear  that  science  does  not,  and 
cannot,  cover  the  whole  field,  as  that  there 
are  facts  and  laws  revealed  in  the  subjec- 
tive consciousness,  both  of  the  individual 
and  the  race,  which  are  left  out  of  account^ 
or  pushed  aside,  when  it  is  decided  that  free 
will  as  a  power  of  initiation,  a  capacity  of 
making  new  beginnings  in  the  series  of  con- 
necting causes  and  effects,  has  no  reality 
whatever.  The  *  creed  of  science  *  on  such  a 
point  must  remain  misleading,  just  because 
there  are  facts  and  elements  of  which  in  this 
sphere  mere  science  takes  no  account.  This 
objection  does  not  apply  in  the  same  degree 
to  the  wrlter^s  conclusions  regarding  the  ori- 
gin of  the  universe,  and  the  power  and  pur- 
pose that  must  be  accepted  as  lying  behind 
phenomena,  and  of  which  a  merely  phenome- 
nal science  can  give  no  account.  He  so  far  at 
this  point  separates  from  science— > as  science 
is  commonly  accepted — when  he  sets  forth  a 
theory  of  a  vast  noumenal  reality,  which, 
whether  as  the  World  of  Schelling,  or  the 
Substance  of  Spinoza,  or  the  Unknowable  of 
Spencer,  must  be  received  as  the  fount  and 
final  source  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  it  con- 
tains. No  *  creed  of  science,'  as  merely 
physical  and  mechanical,  could  attain  to  this 
idea,  which  is  purely  philosophical  or  meta- 
physical, though  on  its  religious  side  it  enters 
into  practical  life,  and  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  spiritual  experience.  At  this  point, 
as  at  some  others,  Mr.  Graham,  it  seems  to  us, 
has  allowed  to  science  a  predominance  and  an 
authority  which  are  not  to  be  justified  by  rea- 
son. To  what  unhappy  results  this  partiality 
in  determining  philosophical  problems  by 
physical  methods  will  conduct  is  seen  in  his 
refiections  on  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Here  we  have  a  problem  which 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  science  in  its  own 
accepted  walk,  because  there  it  is  nothing  but 
the  exponent  of  the  correlations  of  external 
facts.  The  existence  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  transcend  the  region  of  observatioa 
and  mechanical  correlations.  And  we  cannot 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  leave  aside  or 
put  out  of  account  the  light  to  be  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  nature  and  character  of  God  in  His 
moral  laws  and  observances,  and  in  His  revela- 
tion of  Himself. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  see  clearly  what 
the  fundamental  error  of  this  work  is.  The 
author  has  produced  an  able,  thoughtful,  and,, 
in  literary  respects,  a  wholly  admirable  vo- 
lume. He  tabulates  for  us  the  results  and 
bearings  of  physical  science  upon  the  great 
truths  of  morality  and  religion.     Important 
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light  is  thereby  won  in  regard  to  many  vital 
questions,  and  a  beginning  is  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  field  which  must  more  and 
more  be  accepted  as  furnishing  the  materials 
with  and  on  which  philosophy  as  an  objective 
science  must  work.  But  all  this  admitted,  it 
remains  true  at  the  last  that  ^  The  Creed  of 
Science '  is  unsatisfactory  and  untrustworthy, 
because  science  is  incompetent  to  attain  a 
'  creed '  at  all.  It  cultivates  one-half  of  the 
field,  and  eliminates  the  other  half.  Its  con- 
clusions regarding  morals  and  religion  are 
only  half-truths,  because  it  only  supplies  some 
of  the  materials,  and  wholly  ignores  others 
which  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  any 
adequate  conclusions  at  all.  Mr.  Graham  is 
scarcely  quite  faithful  to  his  philosophical 
training. 

Science  and  Beligion,     By  Albxaiyder  Win- 
CHBLL,  LL.D.     Strahan  and  Co. 

Dr.  Winchell  has  made  an  able  contribution 
to  a  great  subject.  He  has  so  thoroughly 
fi^one  over  the  wide  field,  and  has  brought  to 
It  such  vigorous  and  independent  thought, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  found  several  new 
links  of  reconciliation  between  religion  and 
science.  In  the  first  place,  he  recognizes 
clearly  that  religion  is  an  essential  element  of 
human  nature,  and  that  the  facts  relating  to  it 
are  as  real  as  any  facts  in  the  realm  of  natural 
science,  demonstrating  by  a  wide  and  careful 
survey  that  they  are  not  to  be  set  aside  or 
ignored  or  refined  away  in  any  effort  whatever 
to  get  at  a  consistent  theory  of  the  universe. 
In  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ele- 
ments in  his  demonstration  (which,  in  spite  of 
some  literary  looseness,  is  more  philosophical- 
ly close  and  satisfactory  than  even  he  claims 
it  to  be),  that  he  finds  the  objective  expression 
of  this  religious  sentiment  at  many  points 
thrusting  itself  within  the  realm  of  physical 
science.  Another  important  point  is  that 
whilst  he  admits  the  validity  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  something  beyond  it,  and  his  de- 
monstration of  this  is  at  all  events  original  and 
ingenious :  *  Evolution  is  one  of  the  strongest 
possible  attestations  of  the  dominion  of 
thought  in  the  universe,  and  not  the  contrary. 
Evolution  is  only  a  method  of  effectuation.  It 
implies,  1st,  a  Designer  of  the  method ;  2nd, 
an  Operator  of  the  method.  Evolution  pos- 
sesses no  efiSciency.  He  who  contents  himself 
with  discovering  this  method  in  nature  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  philosophy  of  causali- 
ty. He  leads  us  along  the  rills  of  phenomena, 
but  only  tantalizes  the  innate  thirst  to  drink 
from  the  fountain  of  truth.*  On  the  subject 
of  cause  Dr.  Winchell  makes  many  good 
points.  For  example,  in  dealing  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  heredity,  he  says  that 
Hhe  forces  of  heredity  are  physiological;  but 
the  concepts  which  Snencer  places  at  interest 
in  their  custody  are  iaeas  of  the  reason.*  He 
has  equally  forcible  remarks  on  points  in  the 
schemes  of  Darwin  and  Haeckel  and  Huxley 
and  the  rest,  recognizing  the  truth  that  is  laid 
hold  on  by  the  materialists,  but  indicating 
also  the  vast  depth  which  they  do  not  fathom, 


and  which,  indeed,  they  deny,  but  without 
which  it  were  impossible  that  their  vessels 
could  float  so  safely.  His  discussion  of  the 
religions  of  the  world  is  clear  and  succinct; 
and  his  mode  of  presenting  the  essential  ele- 
ments  that  are  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  each, 
as  a  testimony  to  the  validity  and  universality 
of  the  religious  nature,  very  thorough  and 
ingenious.  *Man  is  created  for  religion, 
adapted  for  religion,  predisposed  to  religion ; 
and  this  is  the  key  to  the  religious  phenomena 
of  the  race.  It  is  futile  to  ignore  the  evi- 
dences or  resist  the  religious  law  of  our  being.* 
Though  he  admits  that  at  present  the*world 
is  '  witnessing  another  ebb  tide  of  religious 
sentiment,*  he  has  full  faith  that  new  methods 
wltl  be  found  of  harmonizing  faith  with 
knowledge,  as  they  have  always  been  found 
in  the  past.  The  phenomena  of  present-day 
doubt  are  not  essentially  new ;  they  are  but 
repetitions  in  new  forms  of  the  same  pheno- 
mena  <»  have  been  witnessed  in  nearly  every 
stage  of  tb3  world*s  history,  and  notably  in 
the  period  of  intellectualism  and  scepticism 
and  recklessness  which  preceded  the  French 
Revolution.  We  could  sometimes  wish  Dr. 
WinchelPs  style  had  been  more  condensed  and 
crisp ;  but  we  are  generally  in  sympathy  with 
him  in  the  end  he  nas  in  view,  and  the  means 
he  takes  to  make  for  it.  We  recommend  his 
volume  as  one  which  it  would  be  well  to  see 
added  to  every  philosophical  library. 

The  Mosaic  Era.  A  Series  of  Lectures  on 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deutero- 
nomy. By  JoHK  Monro  Gibson,  M.A., 
D.D.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  series  of  able  ex- 
positions of  the  history  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  under  Moses.  In  form  they  belong  to 
that  class  of  discourse  which  used  to  be 
known  as  the  *  Scotch  Lecture,*  a  combination 
of  cxpositional  and  practical  treatment.  We 
have  not  space  here  to  discuss  them  at  length, 
and  this  is  the  less  necessary  that,  in  the 
main,  they  are  based  upon  the  generally  ac- 
cepted law  of  analogy  between  the  history  of 
ancient  Israel  and  the  experience  of  the  New 
Testament  Church.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
not  that  it  opens  up  new  fields  for  critical 
study,  although  the  author  himself  is  evident* 
ly  thoroughly  conversant  with  existing  criti- 
cism ;  it  is  rather  that  it  sets  forth  in  terse  and 
forcible  language  the  great  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  story.  Thus  such  chapters, 
or  sermons,  as  those  entitled  '  Pharaoh  Sub- 
dued,* and  *  Israel  Saved,*  form  the  channel 
for  lessons  concerning  the  danger  of  com* 
promise  and  of  hardness  of  heart  as  suggested 
by  the  fate  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  the 
manner  of  spiritual  deliverance  as  shadowed 
in  the  escape  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  We  must 
say  that  we  do  not  think  the  title  *  The  Mo- 
saic Era,*  the  best  which  might  have  been 
selected ;  it  may  attract — and  disappoint — 
those  who  are  interested  in  Pentateuchal 
studies  of  that  historico-critical  kind  which 
do  not  enter  much  into  the  plan  of  this  work ; 
it  may  deter,  from  the  same  impression  as  to 
its  contents,   others  who  would   find  greikt 
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pleasure  and  profit  in  reading  it  as  a  valuable 
series  of  studies  on  the  spiritual  life. 

The  Faith  of  Isldm,  By  the  Rev.  Edwabd 
Sell,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Madras. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  occupation  of  In- 
dia will  be  a  more  intimate  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  Islamism,  in  its  practical 
developments,  than  the  world  has  hitherto  had 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring.  Our  ascendancy 
enables  this  as  reverse  conditions  could  not. 
Mr.  Sell  has  devoted  his  fifteen  years'  residence 
in  India  to  the  study  of  Islfim  and  its  practi- 
cal working,  and  he  has  in  this  work  embo- 
died his  conclusions.  His  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  Foundations  of  IsMm ;  the  Exegesis  of 
the  Qurfin  and  the  Traditions ;  the  Sects  of 
Islam ;  the  Creed  of  Islam ;  the  Practical  Du- 
ties of  Isl^m ;  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  Isl&m. 
Under  each  he  gives  us,  chiefly,  a  simple  ex- 
position of  requirements  and  practices,  from 
which,  however,  important  deductions  can  be 
made  as  to  the  effects  of  Islamism  upon  in- 
dividual character  and  social  and  national 
life.  One  thing  is  that  the  Qurdn  and  the 
Sunnat  or  Tradition  are  bound  as  an  inexora- 
ble law  upon  Mohammedan  nations ;  they  can- 
not, without  renouncing  their  religion,  deliver 
themselves  from  it — a  terrible  factor  in  the 
Eastern  Question.  Islamism  again  is  a  vital 
thing,  as  potent  practically  where  it  is  received 
as  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  Mr. 
SelPs  conclusions  as  to  the  effects  of  Moham- 
medanism upon  those  who  profess  it  are  very 
unfavourable, although  many  Muslims,  he  says, 
are  better  than  their  creed.  It  is  curious  that 
the  wave  of  scepticism  has  not  left  Isl&m  un- 
affected ;  while  both  in  India  and  elsewhere 
the  influence  of  other  races  and  creeds  is  pow- 
erfully felt.  Mr.  Sell  speaks  highly  of  many 
Indian  Mussulmans.  Thev  would  seem,  how- 
ever,  to  be  defective  in  energy.  The  Hindus 
surpass  them  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  uuco- 
venanted  civil  service  in  an  increasing  ratio. 
Thus,  in  Bengal,  in  1871,  the  proportion  was 
seventy-seven  Mussulmans  to  341  Hindus.  In 
1880  the  proportion  was  fifty- three  to  451. 
Mr.  Sell  has  supplied  us  with  a  very  valuable 
and  interesting  handbook,  enabling  us  to 
understand  what  Mohammedanism  in  India 
really  is. 

Loci  e  lAbro  Veritatum.  Passages  selected 
from  Gascoigne's  Theological  Dictionary, 
illustrating  the  Condition  of  Church  and 
State  1403-1458.  With  an  Introduction  by 
James  E.  Thorold  Rogebs,  M.P.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press. 

This  so-called  Theological  Dictionary  is  the 
production  of  an  English  divine  who' lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Gas- 
coigne  was  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
several  times  chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
where  he  resided  almost  continually  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Under  such  headings  as 
^Absolucio,'  *Deus,'  'Ecclesia,*  *Episcopus,* 
*Poenitencia,'  *Reges,'  *Venatio,*  &c.,  we 
have  a  series  of  criticisms  and    statements 


which  are  of  very  considerable  value  as  illus- 
trations of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  reli- 
gious views,  feelings,  and  practices  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  especi^ly  useful  as 
showing  the  points  in  relation  to  which  Regi- 
nald Pecock,  Gascoigne's  celebrated  contem- 
porary, in  his  *  Repressor  of  over-much  Blam- 
ing of  the  Clergy,'  came  in  confiict  with  what 
were  regarded  as  the  orthodox  notions  of  the 
time.  Pecock,  with  his  heterodox  opinions, 
as  Professor  Rogers  rightly  observes,  stands 
in  Gascoigne's  view  convicted  of  conceit,  and 
is  frequently  the  object  of  his  attack.  This 
was  the  fifteenth-century  view  of  speculative 
and  unauthorized  doctrines;  they  were  the 
offspring  of  ill-regulated  intellectual  training. 

*  What  Qascoigne  loves,'  observes  his  editor, 

*  is  piety  and  charity,  a  holy  life,  a  good  ex- 
ample, a  clear  conscience,  and  in  the  parochial 
clergy,  frequent  preaching,  open  hospitality^ 
and  a  desire  to  extend  education.'  And 
these  are  very  praiseworthy  and  moderate  ac- 
quirements. His  ideal  ought  not  to  have 
been  incapable  of  fair  realization,  and  yet  as 
a  general  rule  it  was  only  an  ideal  in  those 
days.  There  is  considerable  justice  in  the 
editor's  observation  that  in  order  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  these  valuable  fragments 
one  *  must  know  the  concentrations  of  Eng- 
lish life  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  its  high- 
est and  widest  manifestations  in  Parliament.' 
His  valuable  introduction  will,  however,  ren- 
der this  far  more  easy ;  and  students  of  our 
mediaeval  history  will  have  cause  to  thank 
him  for  so  intelligible  and  accessible  a  collec- 
tion, of  which  neither  Anthony  Wood  nor 
Hearne,  though  familiar  with  the  MSS.,  re- 
cognized the  real  importance.  The  editor  has 
done  his  work  with  the  care,  thoroughness, 
and  ability  which  characterize  all  his  produc- 
tions. Only  the  student  of  such  documents 
can  adequately  comprehend  the  greatness  and 
difficulty  of  the  service  rendered. 

The  Bible  and  Science,  By  T.  Lauder  Brun- 
TON,  M.D.,  D.&c,  F.R.S.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

Here  we  have  one  more  book  about  evolution^ 
its  special  purpose — indeed  its  raison  d'etre 
— being  to  give,  in  popular  form, the  evidences 
of  evolution,  and  *  to  show  that  instead  of  be- 
ing atheistic  it  is  the  very  reverse,  and  is  no 
more  opposed  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
creation  than  those  geological  doctrines  re- 
garding the  structure  and  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust,  which  were  once  regarded  as 
heretical  and  dangerous,  but  are  now  to  be 
found  in  every  classbook,  and  are  taught  in 
every  school.'  Dr.  Brunton  has  succeeded 
very  well  in  the  negative  part  of  his  conten- 
tion, viz.,  in  showing  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
necessarily  atheistic,,  whether  he  is  equally 
happy  in  his  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
most  enlarged  scheme  of  evolution  containa 
in  it  a  special  argument  for  the  omnipotence 
and  omnipresence  of  the  Creator  is  more 
doubtful.  Certainly  this  part  of  the  argument 
is  striking  and  ingenious ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  extreme  evolutionism  which  breaka 
down  the  partition  between  organic  and  inor- 
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sanic,  and  traces  all  existence  back  to  a  life- 
less  atom  or  germ,  naturally  involves  a  system 
of  tbe  universe  in  which  God  has  had  no 
power  to  act  since  He  set  it  in  motion?  If 
so,  then  His  omnipotence  practically  ceased 
when  His  creative  plan  began  to  be  executed, 
to  be  resumed  only  when  this  gigantic 
*  clockwork'  *runs  down.'  We  feel  bound, 
therefore,  to  add  our  query  to  tbe  more 
positive  side  of  Dr.  Brunton's  contention. 
The  main  interest  of  the  book,  however,  lies 
probably  in  its  facts  and  data,  rather  than  in 
Its  argument.  Till  evolution  has  been  clearly 
proved,  indeed,  we  are  more  anxious  for  data 
than  for  means  of  reconciliation  between  Bible 
story  and  what  is  as  yet  only  a  hypothesis. 

Dr.  Brunton  writes  of  the  facts  in  the  most 
fascinating  style ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  his 
book  will  make  the  subject  of  the  structure  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  of  natural  history 
generally,  more  familiar  and  interesting  to 
many  readers  than  it  could  have  been  before. 
Writing  evidently  from  a  profound  knowledge 
of  his  bubject,  he  writes  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity. The  story  is  indeed  not  new  to  us  in 
these  times,  for  the  names  in  the  *  chain  of  life ' 
are  becoming  to  us,  through  many  books,  fa- 
miliar as  household  words :  the  charm  lies  in 
the  telling. 

Dr.  Brunton  prefixes  to  the  book  some  chap- 
ters upon  *  Bible  Lands '  and  upon  '  The  Exo- 
dus,' which  may  strike  some  as  destroying 
the  unity  and  symmetry  of  his  work ;  for  our- 
selves, we  are  glad  of  them,  because  of  the 
eminently  able  manner  in  which  he  sets  him- 
self to  the  task  of  enabling  the  modern 
reader  to  realize  these  portions  of  Scripture 
story.  We  do  not  always  indeed  accept 
his  readings  of  that  story.  He  is  more 
anxious  than  is,  to  our  mind,  necessary  to 
explain  its  more  remarkable  incidents  accord- 
ing to  natural  principles;  but  we  pay  a  will- 
ing tribute  to  the  reverence  with  which 
he  always  handles  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  its  teaching.  We 
can  only  add  here  that  the  work  is  rendered 
alike  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  by  the 
excellence  of  its  illustrations. 

Links  and  Glues,   By  Vita.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  full  of  spiri- 
tual insight  and  intensity,  perhaps  of  what 
Emerson  would  call  *  oversoul.  ^  In  form  it  is 
a  book  of  fragmentary  thoughts  concerning 
truths  and  things  of  the  Christian  life,  some- 
times extended  enough  for  the  outline  of  a 
sermon,  sometimes  limited  to  a  paragraph; 
never  pretending  to  completeness  either  of 
thought  or  of  expression,  but  brim  full  of 
thought  and  of  soul.  Sometimes  the  thought 
verges  upon  the  paradoxical,  and  the  spiritu- 
ality upon  the  mystical,  and  occasionally  we 
demur  to  the  views  and  conclusions  reached. 
But  it  is  throughout  bathed  in  the  spirit  of 
an  intense  religious  life,  and  is  full  of  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  highest  realizations  of  spiri- 
tual faith.  The  book  is  of  tbe  class  of  Tau- 
ler's  *  Theologia  Germanica,'  and  we  mean  very 
high  praise  when  we  say  that  it  is  worthy  to 
stand  oy  its  side. 


The  Truth  of  Scripture  in  connection  with  JReve- 
lationy  Inspirationy  and  the  Canon.  %  By  John 
James  Given,  Ph.D.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

Dr.  Given  maintains  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  meaning  that  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  every  scriptural  book  was  supematu- 
rally  dictated  or  determined.  The  theory  is 
in  hopeless  contradiction  to  the  most  unques- 
tionable facts,  and  involves  the  defenders  of 
tlie  Bible  in  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  It  is,  moreover,  as  unnecessary 
and  as  derogatory  to  the  Divine  record  as  it  is 
untenable,  just  as  the  material  and  mechanical 
are  below  the  spiritual.  Dr.  Given  has  no 
difficulty  in  answering  many  of  the  objections 
and  cavils  of  assailants  of  the  Bible ;  but  his 
theory  demands  that  there  shall  be  no  single 
case  of  established  objection  to  it.  He,  of 
course,  selects  his  own  instances  and  illustra- 
tions, but  has  necessarily  left  untouched  large 
sections  of  Scripture,  and  crucial  difficulties. 
The  common  sense  of  men  who  try  to  deal 
honestly  with  facts  revolts  against  both  the 
assumption  and  the  special  pleading  which 
the  theory  demands. 

Dr.  Given  has  been  more  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  the  proofs  of  a  Divine  revelation,  but 
he  has  dealt  very  inadequately  with  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  canon icity,  as,  for  example, 
Westcott  and  others,  whose  works  he  utilizes, 
have  dealt  with  it.  Due  weight  is,  of  course, 
to  be  given  to  the  claims  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves,  but  for  many  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  such  claims  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
and  there  are  questions  of  historical  fact  that 
also  demand  consideration.  On  the  general 
questions  of  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  a 
revelation  Dr.  Given  occupies  the  old  ground, 
and  leaves  nothing  to  be  aesired  in  the  main- 
tenance of  it.  His  apologetic  on  the  Four 
Gospels  is  also  very  able  and  conclusive. 

Dr.  Given  uses  his  material  well,  his  work 
throughout  is  thoughtful  and  vigorous,  and 
much  in  it  is  conclusive  and  vigorous ;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  he  justifies  his  positions. 
We  do  not  yield  to  him  in  our  hearty  accep- 
tance of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; but  it  is  not,  we  think,  to  be  esta- 
blished in  this  way  by  theories  of  verbal 
inspiration  even  when,  as  here,  dynamically 
conceived. 

The  Liturffy  and  BUual  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
By  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.  Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press. 

Mr.  Warren  has  endeavoured  to  gather  up 
the  scant  and  scattered  notices  of  the  litur^- 
cal  service  of  the  Celtic  Church,  about  which, 
he  tells  us,  very  little  was  known  until  lat- 
terly. Liturgiologists,  even  so  late  as  1838, 
had  to  dismiss  it  with,  for  the  most  part,  a 
confession  of  ignorance.  Since  Palmer's  '  Ori- 
gines  Liturgicse '  was  published,  some  litur- 
gical fragments  have  been  discovered,  and  im- 
portant Celtic  MSS.  have  been  printed,  while 
architectural  and  other  remains  have  been  ex- 
amined. With  these  additional  helps,  not, 
we  think,  amounting  to  much,  Mr.  Warrea 
has  investigated  the  entire  field  of  evidence, 
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and  brought  together  all  that  could  warrant  a 
conclusion.  Fifth-century  writers  have  been 
examined;  incidental  notices  and  liturgical 
fragments  have  been  brought  together;  illu- 
minations and  architectural  remains  have  been 
examined — and  the  result  is  given  in  this 
volume. 

An  introductory  chapter  gives  us  some  ac- 
count 6i  the  Celtic  Church  in  its  extent, 
duration,  character,  and  relations  to  other 
Churches.  Here  a  detailed  account  of 
Churches  and  Church  services  is  given,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  ascertained  or  fairly  conjec- 
tured. The  third  chapter  consists  of  liturgi- 
cal fragments,  Cornish,  Welsh,  Scottish,  and 
Irish.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  no 
trace  of  a  vernacular  liturgy  has  been  found. 
To  the  liturgiologist  the  book  is  curious  if  not 
valuable. 

Outline  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  A  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Chronology,  Harmony,  and 
Purpose  of  the  Gospels.  By  Eustace  R. 
CoNDEB,  M.A.  The  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Conder^s  thoughtful  and 
learned  little  book  is  of  inverse  ratio  to  the 
size.  Availing  himself  of  all  the  results  of 
recent  scholarship,  he  has  in  this  outline  life 
of  our  Lord  tried  to  fix  the  chronology,  his- 
torical relations,  and  real  character  of  each 
incident.  The  whole  is  arranged  in  parts 
and  sections,  and  each  topic  is  succinctly  and 
clearly  placed  in  its  true  position  and  light. 
The  results  reached,  and  the  methods  indi- 
cated, involve  a  large  amount  of  careful  reading 
and  a  large  degree  of  acute  judgment.  Much 
more  than  a  mere  map  of  our  Lord^s  history, 
much  less  than  a  detailed  narrative,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  readers  a  clear  conception  of  the 
incidents  as  they  occurred.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  so 
small  a  compass. 

The  Double  GoUapae  of  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
M.P.  for  Northampton,  In  two  debates 
with  the  Rev.  T.  Lawson,  of  West  Hartle- 
pool, on  the  questions — *Has  Man  a  Soul?' 
and  *  Is  Atheism  the  True  Doctrine  of  the 
Universe?'     Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

It  ought  not  to  be  a  very  difficult  task  to 
discredit  the  contention  of  Mr.  Brad  laugh  on 
these  cardinal  facts  of  human  nature  and  re- 
lations. And  Mr.  Lawson  has  with  great 
«kill,  and  we  think  with  perfect  success,* 
shown  the  utter  untenableness  of  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  materialistic  Atheism.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  touch  the  points  of  the  argument — 
which  very  wisely  was  conducted  in  writing; 
we  can  only  call  attention  to  an  able  and 
timely  debate. 

Clarices  Foreign  Theological  Library,  New 
Series.     Vols.  HI.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. 

A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  By  the  late 
Dr.  R.  R.  Haobnbach.  Translated  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  German  Edition.  With 
an  Introduction  by  E.  H.  Plumptrb,  D.D. 
Vol.  II.  A  System  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dornbb.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 


Translated  by  Rev.  Alfred  Cave,  B.A. 
Oodet  on  8t,  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Vol.  II.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

A  translation  of  Dorner's  chef  d^csuvre  will 
be  a  boon  to  non-German  reading  theologians, 
and  even  to  such  as  are  acquainted  only 
slightly  with  German ;  for  in  Dr.  Dorner  all 
the  excellences  of  a  profound  German  thinker 
are  combined  with  all  the  obscurities  and 
abominations  of  style  of  the  worst  types  of 
his  countrymen.  Surely  the  *  how  to  say  it ' 
is  of  importance  as  well  as  what  is  said.  Mr. 
Cave  has  done  much  to  make  Dorner  intelligi- 
ble; but  even  his  skilful  translation  will  not 
relieve  the  reader  from  a  tough  study,  if  he 
would  master  the  work.  In  an  able  introduc- 
tion, Mr.  Cave  points  out  the  important  place 
in  modern  theological  science  which  this 
great  work  occupies;  it  is  a  masterly  evange- 
lical development  of  Schleiermacher's  great 
])rinciple  of  faith,  or  God-consciousness.  To 
the  development  of  this  principle,  which  he 
calls  Pisteology,  Dorner  first  addresses  him- 
self, showing  that  faith  is  not  a  new  applica- 
tion of  ordinary  intellect  to  the  truths  of  theo- 
logy, but  a  divinely  given  faculty  of  the  soul 
itself,  whereby  spiritual  things  are  appre- 
hended and  dealt  with.  No  disciple  of 
Schleiermacher  has  carried  the  logical  deve- 
lopment of  this  principle  so  far  as  Dorner  has 
done  in  the  present  work.  Next  he  proceeds 
to  the  Doctrine  of  God,  proposing  to  con- 
struct a  proof  for  the  God  of  Christianity  by 
a  process  of  reasoning  very  like  the  hitherto 
inconclusive  d  priori  argument.  He  contends 
that  the  very  nature  oi  thought  necessitates 
the  idea  of  an  absolute  being,  and  that  the 
necessary  idea  of  causality  makes  him  the 
originator  of  all  things.  Then  a  succession  of 
inferences  establishes  his  moral  qualities. 
The  three  divisions  of  this  bold  argument  are 
(1)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Godhead;  (2)  The 
Doctrine  of  God  as  the  essentially  triune,  or 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Internal  Self -Revelation 
of  God ;  (3)  The  Doctrine  of  God  as  the  Re- 
vealer  of  Himself  in  a  world,  or  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Economic  Trinity.  He  then  treats  of 
man  as  a  creature ;  of  the  unity  of  God  and 
man,  involving  Religion  and  Revelation,  and 
introduces  Part  II.,  of  which  only  the  first 
section.  Sin,  is  treated  in  the  present  volume. 
However  far  Dr.  Dorner's  argument  may  carry 
conviction,  there  can  be  no  question  concern- 
ing the  profound  and  even  abstruse  thinking 
of  this  great  work. 

Of  Dr.  Hagen bach's  work  we  have  already 
spoken,  also  of  Godet's  very  able  Commentary 
on  the  Romans.  We  need  simply  record  the 
completion  of  both  works. 

A  History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.  By 
Dr.  A.  Hausrath.  The  Time  of  Jesus. 
Vol.  II.  Translated  by  Charles  T.  Poynt- 
INO,  B.A.,  and  Philip  Terenger.  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate. 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  By  the  Late  Dr. 
G.  Heikrich  a.  v.  Ewald.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.     Vol.  II. 

Hausrath's  second  volume  includes  an  ac- 
count of  Herod,  of  the  ministry  of  the  Bap- 
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list,  and  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  down  to  the 
eve  of  His  crucifixion.  The  history  is  cha- 
racterized by  much  keen  insight,  and  by  much 
literary  beauty ;  the  grouping  and  the  analy- 
ses are  done  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  fun- 
damental vice  is  the  rationalistic  standpoint 
of  the  author:  everything  is  conceived  and 
accounted  for  in  an  anti-supernatiiral  way. 
Jesus  is  simply  a  great  religious  genius,  re- 
ceiving the  nrst  prophetic  impulse  from  the 
Baptist,  early  awakening  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Jewish 
ideas  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  lofty  spiritual 
ways  seeking  to  realize  them  by  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  God.  His  miracles  are  great 
moral,  perhaps  mesmeric,  effects.  His  his- 
tory is  of  course  *an  Idyll.*  His  inspiration 
in  the  lake-storm  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
mission  that  cannot  be  ignominiously  ended 
by  a  leaky  boat,  the  parallel  to  which  is  the 
anecdote  about  Cffisar  and  his  fortunes.  ,  His 
presentiments  of  His  death  and  its  effects  are 
simply  those  of  genius.  The  supernatural  is 
not  violently  assailed,  it  is  counteracted  by 
quiet  insinuation  and  rationalistic  colouring. 
To  those  who  can  use  it  the  work  is  full  of 
suggestions  and  spiritual  insights.  The  his- 
tory of  crucifixion  is  not  attempted,  and  of 
course  the  resurrection  is  silently  passed  over. 
Ewald  on  the  Psalms  is  completed,  and  the 
fifth  volume  on  the  Prophets  is  to  follow. 
The  two  volumes  being  fresh  issues  of  the 
Theological  Translation  Fund  Libi'ary. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. By  Henry  M.  Harm  an,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  Dickinson 
College.  Third  Edition  lie  vised.  New 
York:  Phillips  and  Hunt. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of 
theological  works  to  be  entitled  *  The  Library 
of  Theological  and  Biblical  Literature,'  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  George  R. 
Crooks  and  Dr.  John  F.  Hurst.  It  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  series  of  works  for  the  use 
of  Biblical  students.  The  first  volume  before 
us  is  by  Dr.  Harman,  and  others  are  to  follow. 
Dr.  Bannister  on  Biblical  Hermeneutics ;  Drs. 
Bennett  and  Whitney  on  Biblical  and  Chris- 
tian ArchflBology;  Bishop  Foster  on  Syste- 
matic Theology;  the  Editors  on  Theological 
Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology;  Dr.  Ridga- 
way  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Dr. 
Winchell  on  Christian  Theism  and  Modern 
Science ;  Dr.  Crooks  on  the  History  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine;  and  Bishop  Hurst  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  The  scheme 
originates  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  in 
accord  with  its  standpoint  in  theology  and 
ecclesiastics.  It  seems  to  aim  not  so  much  at 
original  treatises  as  at  a  cyclopiedic  character, 
a  gfathering  up  in  each  treatise  of  the  latest 
results  of  scholarship,  with  somewhat  less  of 
original  authorship,  and  more  of  editorial 
function  than  in  ordinary  treatises.  Com- 
pleteness of  apparatus  seems  also  to  be  aimed 
at,  for  on  some  of  the  subjects  we  possess  am- 
ple and  high  authorities.  Dr.  Harman's  book 
is  a  pledge  of  a  valuable  series.     He  sum- 


marizes very  ably  the  chief  topics  of  Biblical 
introductions ;  such,  for  instance,  as  find 
more  ample  treatment  in  Home's  Introduc- 
tion. Into  this  one  portly  volume  of  seven 
hundred  pages  he  has  compressed  all  neces- 
sary information  concerning  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  the  Canon,  the  Sacred  Lan- 
guages, the  Text,  the  Versions,  the  Penta- 
teuch— the  questions  connected  with  which 
receive  ample  treatment — and  then,  seriatim, 
the  different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

It  would  be  preposterous  in  a  short  notice 
like  this  to  attempt  detailed  criticism ;  gene- 
ral characterization  must  sufilce.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  test  the  volume,  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  written  with  adequate  scholarship  and 
care,  and  in  an  impartial  spirit  of  candia  and 
liberal  appreciation.  The  latest  theories  are 
familiar  to  Dr.  Harman :  those  of  Baur,  Hil- 
genfeld,  Ewald,  Keim,  Strauss,  Renan,  &c., 
for  example.  Some  names,  however,  we 
miss:  Kuenen,  Hausrath,  Fleidener,  and 
others  whose  speculations  have  attracted  at* 
tention,  and  demanded  notice.  We  are  sur- 
prised, too,  that  the  authors  have  ignored 
Westcott^s  important  work  on  the  Canon. 
But  no  important  school  of  criticism  is  un- 
noticed. If  the  subsequent  volumes  of  the 
series  are  equal  to  this,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  ministers  generally. 

• 

The  Holy  Bible.  With  an  Explanatory  and 
Critical  Commentary  and  a  Revision  of  the 
Translation.  By  Bishops  and  other  Clergy 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
('ooK,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  Testa- 
ment. Vol.  III. :  Romans  to  Philemon. 
John  Murray. 

This  bulky  volume — the  third  of  the 
Speaker^s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment— does  not  include,  as  was  announced^ 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  How  with  any 
attempt  at  sufficiency  this  could  have  been 
contemplated  we  do  not  see.  The  authorship, 
too,  varies  a  little  from  the  advertised  pro- 
gramme. We  miss  the  contribution  of  Canon 
Westcott,  and  receive  the  unannounced  con- 
tribution of  Mr.  Wace. 

We  feel,  in  looking  through  the  volume, 
the  disadvantage  under  which  the  Revised 
Version  places  the  writers.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  have  to  deal  with  a  text  which  has  almost 
at  every  verse  to  be  revised,  and  which  gene- 
rally is  revised  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  company  of  revisers. 
And  it  is  curious  to  note  the  few  divergences, 
in  which  the  individual  scholar  thinks  im- 
perative a  rendering  which  after  all  the  re- 
visers have  not  adopted — e.g,  the  contention 
of  Canon  Evans,  that  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  the  ren- 
dering of  dydnrf  must  be  *  charity/  not 
Move.*  The  present  volume  contributes  no 
such  distinctive  addition  to  New  Testament 
literature  as  the  very  able  general  introdoc- 
tion  to  the  Gospels  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  equally 
able  introduction  to  the  Gosnel  of  John  by 
Canon  Westcott,  in  the  sccona  volume.  The 
most  important  of  the  introductions  in  this 
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Tolume  are  (1)  that  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  by  Dr.  Gifford,  which  extends  to 
forty  pages.  It  treats  the  usual  topics  of  an 
introduction  with  intelligence,  breadth,  and 
vigour,  but  it  lacks  the  organic  structure,  the 
•completeness,  and  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
•essays  to  which  we  have  referred ;  and  (2)  the 
Introduction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles  by  Pro- 
fessor Wace,  which  is  of  a  higher  order,  and 
takes  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
what  he  thinks  the  transition  period  of  eccle- 
siastical development.  We  may  admit  the 
accuracy  of  the  designation;  development 
there  was;  but  the  evidence  seems  to  us  con- 
•clusive,  that  it  was  not  until  Constantine  that 
anything  like  diocesan  Episcopacy  was  esta- 
blished. Canon  Evans  contributes  a  somewhat 
meagre  Introduction  to  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Waite 
another  scarcely  less  so  to  the  Second  Epistle. 
Dean  Howson^s  treatment  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  both  Introduction  and  Notes, 
is  able.  Prebendary  Meyrick  is  responsible 
for  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  the  Dean  of 
Raphoe  for  that  to  the  Philippians;  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  for  those  to  the  Coiossians, 
Thessalonians,  and  Philemon;  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  the  Commentary  to  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  It  is  impossible  to  comment  on  the 
scores  of  points  treated  and  suggested.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  after  a 
somewhat  careful  looking  through  the  vo- 
lume, that  the  notes,  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  commentary,  are  almost  entirely  exegeti- 
cal  and  explanatory,  for  reference  therefore 
chiefly ;  and  that,  exclusively  Anglican  as  the 
work  is,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  manifest 
fairness  of  spirit  and  candour  of  claim  and  of 
concession  with  which  most  of  the  questions 
raised  are  treated.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  work  is  scholarly,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  very  valuable. 

Critical  and  Eosegetieal  Handbook  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
ByHKiNRiCH  A.  W.  Meyer,  Th.D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Ger- 
man by  Rev.  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A. 

T%e  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  By  Dr. 
Gottlieb  Lunemann.  Translated  from 
the  Third  Edition  of  the  German  by  Rev. 
Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

Only  the  former  of  these  volumes  was 
written  by  Meyer  himself.  Liinemann's  work 
forms  part  of  the  *  Meyer  Series.*  The  Pasto- 
ral and  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews — the  former  by  Huther,  the 
latter  by  Liinemann — remain  to  be  translated 
to  complete  the  Meyer  exposition  of  the  New 
Testament.  These  volumes  the  publishers 
purpose  to  supply.  They  may  fairly  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  having  so  success- 
fully placed  this  greatest  of  the  commentaries 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  hands  of  English 
students. 

A  New  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  aeeording  to 
St.  Matthew,  By  Edward  Byron  Nichol- 
son, M.A.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.    Nicholson's    commentary    has    some 
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unique  features.  First,  it  is  doctrinally 
colourless.  He  has  strictly  guarded  himself 
against  any  indication  of  theological  bias,  his 
object  being  simply  to  bring  out  the  meanings 
of  the  text.  Next,  he  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  illustration  of  his  author  a  large 
amount  of  Talmudic  literature,  and  with  some 
curious  results.  We  all  remember  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  Deutsche's  article  on  the  Tal- 
mud, in  which  he  shows  that  some  of  our 
Lord's  sayings  are  quotations  from  Jewish 
Rabbis.  Mr.  Nicholson  affirms  this  of  the 
Parables,  ch.  xiii.  24 ;  xviii.  23 ;  xxii.  2.  But 
he  also  shows  that  many  of  our  Lord's  sayings 
were  employed  by  subsequent  Rabbis,  espe- 
cially Eliezer  the  Great,  and  perpetuated  in 
Jewish  traditions.  Mr.  Nicholson  says  he 
has  gone  very  little  to  commentaries,  to  none 
on  the  Gospels  except  Alford's  and  the 
Speaker's.  His  exegesis,  therefore,  is  his 
own,  and  for  illustrations  he  has  gone  to 
literary  sources  of  various  kinds.  Comparing 
his  corrected  readings  with  those  of  the 
Revised  Version,  he  has  found  no  reason  to 
alter  in  substance  any  one  of  his  renderings; 
but  he  expresses  a  wish,  in  which  very  many 
will  share,  that  the  revisers  will  regard  the 
first  edition  of  their  work  as  only  provisional. 
Mr.  Nicholson's  work,  therefore,  is  purely 
exesetical.  He  points  out  readings  and 
renderings,  and  illustrates  them  by  neces- 
sary information.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  such  a  work  from  a 
cursory  examination  of  it.  Mr.  Nicholson  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  bolder  than  the  revisers. 
For  instance,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  adopts 
the  reading,  which  they  have  relegated  to  the 
margin,  *  Give  us  our  morrow's  bread  to-day.' 
On  other  points  he  coincides  with  their 
rendering  of  the  prayer.  The  notes  are  a 
repertory  of  the  conclusions  of  modern  scholar- 
ship, and  are  clearly  the  result  of  large  and 
careful  investigation.  A  kind  of  enlarged 
marginal  readings,  they  often  flash  unex- 
pected lights  upon  dark  places. 

A  Popular  Gommenta/ry  on  the  New  Testament, 
By  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.D.,  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Methodist  Church.  Vol.  V. 
Titus — Revelation.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  volume  completes  this  really  excellent 
commentary,  which  from  time  to  time  we 
have  commended  to  our  readers.  It  has  been 
a  labour  of  some  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
first  portion  of  it  was  published  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  is  essentially  popular,  belong- 
ing to  the  school  of  Albert  Barnes  rather  than 
to  that  of  Meyer.  Dr,  Whedon  has  aimed  to 
put  general  readers  in  possession  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  most  recent  scholarship,  in 
clear  and  condensed  annotations.  While, 
therefore,  theological  students  will  go  to  works 
of  another  class,  teachers  and  households  will 
find  in  Dr.Whedon's  work  all  that  they  need  for 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  spirit  is  candid  and  liberal,  while 
the  conclusions  are  thoroughly  Evangelical. 

His  Authorship  of  Eeclesiastes.    Macmillan  and 
Co. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  the  time  of 
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Grotius  to  the  present  day  the  most  competent 
Biblical  scholars  have  denied  the  Solomonic 
authorship  of  Ecclesiastes.  What  led  Grotius 
to  this  was  the  patent  fact  that  the  book 
abounds  in  words  and  expressions  which  are 
found  elsewhere  only  in  such  post-exilic 
writings  as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Chaldee 
Targums.  These  expressions  are  not  few  and 
far  between,  but  occur  in  almost  every 
verse,  and  enter  into  the  very  texture  of 
the  work.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the 
case  that  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no  one, 
after  reading  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Pro- 
verbs and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  can  pass  on 
to  Ecclesiastes  without  perceiving  that  there 
is  an  essential  difference  not  simply  in  senti- 
ment but  also  in  style.  From  the  foreign 
words,  idioms,  and  influences  which  permeate 
this  book  one  seems  shut  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  by  an  author  from  whom  we  have 
nothing  else  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
supposition  put  forth  by  some,  that  in  the 
composition  of  this  work  Solomon  used  the 
Aramaic  terms  and  expressions  current  in  the 
philosophies  of  his  age,  is  entirely  groundless 
and  void  of  any  scientific  value.  Supposing 
it  could  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  all  the 
un\isual  expressions  employed  by  the  author 
Qf  Ecclesiastes  are  found,  with  different  forms 
and  meaning,  scattered  here  ami  there  over 
the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
surely  this  could  never  account  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  here  crowded  together  within 
such  a  small  compass,  and  form  the  foreign 
texture  of  the  book.  We  therefore  regard  the 
arguments  derived  from  the  post-exilic  com- 
plexion of  Ecclesiastes  so  formidable  and 
conclusive  as  to  be  well-nigh  incontrovertible. 
If  we  add  to  the  above  the  minor  and  subsidi- 
ary proofs  against  its  Solomonic  authorship, 
such  as,  for  example,  that  the  book  contains 
various  historical  statements  and  allusions 
which  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
supposition  that  Solomon  is  the  real  author, 
they  acquire  such  cumulative  force  that  it  is 
no  discredit  to  the  author  of  the  present 
volume  if  we  express  our  opinion  that  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  establish  its 
Solomonic  authorship. 

The  chapter  on  the  linguistic  peculiarities 
is  the  most  important  as  regards  the  question, 
but  the  least  satisfactory  in  results.  The 
author  is  compelled  to  admit  the  uniqueness 
of  expressions  and  style,  but  endeavours  to 
disprove  that  they  establish  lateness  of  compo- 
sition. The  reference  to  Job  in  support  of  tnis 
position  is  decidedly  unfortunate.  The  chapter 
on  the  identical  expressions  in  Proverbs, 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes  is  very 
elaborate  in  detail,  but  cannot  have  very 
great  influence  upon  the  issue  before  us; 
for,  apart  from  the  authorship  of  Canticles 
being  disputed,  general  identity  of  expres- 
sions only  prove  a  community  of  subject,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  community  of  expressions, 
but  not  necessarily  identity  of  authorship. 
The  same  applies  to  his  examination  of  com- 
mon grammatical  structure.  No  amount  of 
general  resemblances  can  neutralize  the  speci- 


flc  differences  mentioned  above.  A  glance  at 
the  list  of  words  common  in  the  three  books 
bearing  the  name  of  Solomon  will  suffice  to 
show  how  large  is  the  number  of  words  which 
are  peculiar  to  Ecclesiastes.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  the  peculiar  words  as  the  peculiar  use 
of  them,  and  not  individual  terms  so  much  aa 
phrases  or  combination  of  terms,  and  stiU 
more  than  both,  the  peculiar  tone  and  move- 
ment of  the  whole  discourse,  that  carries  with 
it  an  irresistible  conviction  that  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct origin.  This  the  author  has  failed  to 
perceive  in  its  completeness,  and  has  conse- 
quently devoted  his  strength  mainly  to  words 
and  phrases. 

While  fully  recognizing  the  author's  indus- 
try and  research,  and  sympathizing  with  his 
aim,  we  regret  the  theological  bias  and  con- 
servatism which  characterizes  at  times  the 
spirit    and    method  of  inquiry.      This    has 
warped  his  judgment  and    interfered  with 
the  fairness  of  his  statements.    It  is  unfair 
to  represent   the   denial   of   the   Bolomonio 
authorship  of   Ecclesiastes    as  being    pecu- 
liar to  the  school  of  higher  criticism,  when 
all  the  most  eminent  Biblical  scholars  hold 
this  opinion.      Indeed,   to  such    an    extent 
is  this  the  case  that  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  perfectly 
correct  in  saying  that  on  the  continent  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  Solomon  was  not  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  would  be  viewed  in  the 
same  light  as  adducing  facts  to  prove  that 
the  earth  does  not  stand  still.    Many  of  those 
included  in  this  number  are   the  most  for- 
midable opponents  of  that  school.    Equally  to 
be  regretted  is  the  statement  that  *  a  critic  is 
at  once  commended  as  a  literary  hero  if  he  deny 
that  Solomon  wrote    Ecclesiastes,    or  Moses 
Deuteronomy,  or  Isaiah  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name.' 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  estimate  of  those 
qualifled  to  judge  in  such    matters.      The 
author  has  committed  a  serious  mistake  in 
associating  the  authenticity  of  the  above-men- 
tioned   documents,    which    is   doubted    on 
grounds  so  entirely  different  and  b^  critics  of 
entirely  different  schools.   He  also,  in  conunon 
with  others,  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  date 
and  authorship  of  Old  Testament  writings.    It 
will  be  a  happy  day  when  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion    that    the    Divine  character  and 
authority  of  the  sacred  books  do  not  depend 
on  these  external  details;  that  these  aftect 
only  the  interpretation,  but  not  the  essential 
character  of  revealed  truth.      The  author's 
aim  is  worthy  of  our  warmest  sympathy,  vic^ 
to  restore  to  minds  distracted  by  the  discus- 
sions and  discordant  assertions  of  different 
schools  genuine  faith  and  reverence  for  the 
Bible.     The  writer  approaches  all  difficulties 
in  criticism  and  exegesis  with  a  mind  loyally 
attached  to  the  authority  and  inspiration  of 
Scripture.     He  deals  honestly  and  ably  with 
these   vexed    questions,   and    presents   that 
solution  of  them  which  he  regards  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  Biblical  science.    There  are 
many  points  so  fully  treated  in  this  volume 
that  no  one  who  studiea  the  question  can 
afford  to  pass  it  over. 
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A  Supplement  to  TmJiendarf^s  Beliquim  ex  In- 
eendio  EreptcB  Codicis  cel^berrimi  CoUoniani, 
contained  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita. 
Nova  CoUectio.  Tomus  II.  Together  with 
a  Synopsis  of  the  Index.  Edited  by 
Fked.  William  Gotch,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

A  century  ago  the  library,  pictures,  coins, 
and  other  curiosities  of  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford, 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church,  Wyld  Street,  Lon- 
don, and  assistant  librarian  in  the  MSS.  de- 
partment of  the  British  Museum,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 
Among  the  curiosities  were  some  fragments  in 
Greek  characters,  which,  in  1834,  Dr.  Gotch 
identified  as  fragments  of  the  celebrated 
Codex  Cottonianus  of  the  Septuagint,  pre- 
served from  the  fire  which  in  1731  destroyed 
a  large  portion  of  the  Cottonian  Library. 
Other  fragments  were  preserved,  but  these 
were  regarded  as  lost,  and  one  would  like  to 
know  their  history  until  they  came  into  Dr. 
Gifford's  hands.  Tischendorf ,  in  his  Prolego- 
mena, collated  and  deciphered  most  of  the 
other  fragments,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  indifferent  to  these,  although  aware 
of  their  existence.  Dr.  Gotch  undertook  to 
transcribe  and  print  the  Bristol  fragments, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  a  much  more  laborious 
process  than  he  had  anticipated,  especially  as 
Tischendorfs  numbering  of  the  fragments  had 
got  into  confusion.  This  volume  is  the  result. 
It  does  not  reproduce  Tischendorfs  collations 
of  the  MS.,  but  supplies  its  deficiencies  by  the 
Bristol  fragments.  The  fragments  are  repro- 
duced in  facsimile,  and  are  numbered.  They 
will  be  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  the 
Biblical  scholar.  A  synopsis  of  the  entire 
Codex  is  prepared,  enabling  a  reference  to 
particular  readings  in  the  MS. 

Kant  and  his  English  Critics.  A  Comparison 
of  Critical  and  Empirical  Philosophy.  By 
John  Watson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Glasgow: 
James  Maclehose. 

Here  is  another  big  volume  about  Eant,  and 
in  spite  of  much  ability,  laborious  and  patient 
inquiry  and  investigation,  and  literary  gifts 
of  no  mean  order,  we  are  constrained  to  pro- 
nounce it  only  another  huge  cairn  of  misap- 
plied industry.  There  is  a  sense  and  way  in 
which  the  revival  of  in\;erest  in,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  astute  champions  of,  the  critical 
philosophy  is  to  be  regarded  with  sympathy 
and  approval.  It  signalizes  a  revulsion  from 
the  injustice  that  was  early  done  to  the  Kan- 
tian thought  when  interest  in  it  was  sup- 
planted by  a  too  onesided  and  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  the  later  Transcendentalists,  who  came 
after  the  sage  of  Eonigsberg.  And  there  was 
so  much  in  Kant  that  was  honest  and  of  good 
report,  and  so  alien  from  the  visionary  schemes 
and  metaphysical  day-dreams  of  his  successors, 
that  a  return  to  the  study  of  the  three  great 
Kritiken  is  like  a  plunge  into  a  wholesome 
bath  after  breathing  a  fetid  and  fevered  at- 
mosphere. Nevertheless  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  labour  of  interpretation  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent supererogatory  and  to  no  small  degree 


positively  misleading.  It  is  an  old  reproach 
against  Metaphysic  that  her  course  is  circular, 
and  that  one  student  following  after  another 
paces  the  self- same  weary  round,  with  the 
self-same  results  at  the  end ;  so  that  her  ser- 
vice is  without  substantial  reward.  The  re- 
proach receives  reasonable  colour  from  the 
results  of  the  philosophical  labours  of  the 
English  school  of  thought  in  sympathy  with 
German  idealism.  Instead  of  taking  up  the 
problem  of  philosophy  as  it  has  been  left  by 
those  who  have  carried  the  speculative  torch 
farthest,  there  has  been  a  strong  impulse  of 
late  years  to  fall  back  upon  mere  historical 
criticism,  and  to  elaborate  and  interpret  what 
sundry  thinkers  of  just  repute  have  achieved 
in  the  work  of  speculative  science.  We  are 
not  forgetful,  while  we  say  this,  that  in  the 
works  of  some  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  re- 
fer, there  has  been  a  consistent  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  the  historical 
criticism  they  engage  in  subsidiary  to  the 
study  of  the  essential  problems  of  philosophy. 
This  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  Professor 
Green's  great  book  on  Hume,  and,  though  to 
a  lesser  degree,  with  Principal  Calrd's  elo- 
quent *  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,'  which  grapples  with  the  root-ques- 
tions of  ontology  from  Hegelian  standpoints. 
But  there  are  other  works  of  what  we  may 
call  the  same  series  as  to  which  it  is  different ; 
and  we  fear  we  must  pronounce  this  volume 
by  Professor  Watson — otherwise  well  deserv- 
ing of  eulogy  and  in  some  sense  admiration — 
one  of  them.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face that  his  general  point  of  view  is  like  that 
of  Professor  Edward  Caird  in  his  *  Critical 
Account  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,'  and  that 
without  that  his  (Professor  Watson's)  work 
could  not  have  been  written.  Now,  Professor 
Caird 's  book  on  Kant,  in  spite  of  its  learning 
and  thinking,  is  just  one  of  those  books  which 
we  most  complain  of.  It  is  an  elaborate  state- 
ment and  criticism  of  Kant's  philosophy 
which  leaves  us  very  much  in  doubt  when  we 
have  done  with  it  whether  we  have  been 
brought  at  all  into  contact  with  the  actual 
thoughts  of  the  great  thinker.  Though 
laboriously  expository,  its  expositions  are  not 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  reality.  We  are 
under  the  uneasy  suspicion  somehow  that,  to 
adopt  a  phrase  of  the  late  Professor  Ferrier, 
we  have  not  been  looking  on  the  honest  *  flesh 
and  blood '  face  of  genuine  philosophical  pro- 
blems, but  only  gazing  on  a  series  of  phantas- 
mal shadows  of  portentous  and  sometimes 
alarming  proportions.  !^ant's  vast  edifice  of 
subtly-refined  abstractions  looms  large  and 
ominously  upon  our  horizon,  but  we  cannot 
get  *  into  grips '  with  them,  and  they  remain 
little  better  than  ghosts  to  the  end.  Professor 
Watson  in  dealing  with  the  critical  theory  of 
knowledge  in  another  way  has  yet  exposed 
himself  to  the  same  objection.  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  expound  and  interpret  Kant  by 
examining  recent  criticisms  and  attacks  to 
which  he  has  been  exposed,  chiefly  in  Eng- 
land. While,  therefore,  he  sets  forth  the 
main  principles  of  the  *Kritik  of  the  Pure 
Reason,'  he  dwells  mainly  upon  those  of  the 
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Kantian  doctrines  that  have  of  late  years  been 
most  strongly  objected  to.  In  bringing  into 
contrast  the  empirical  philosophy  of  our  own 
countrymen,  and  the  critical  Idealism  of  the 
author  of  the  Kritiken,  Professor  Watson 
•chiefly  directs  his  energies  to  combating  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  the  late  Mr.  George 
Henry  Lewes.  Much  space  is  given  to  the 
examination  of  the  principles  of  substance  and 
causality  and  the  metaphysic  of  nature  in  its 
relations  to  Mr.  Spencer's  First  Principles; 
and  the  predominant  purpose  of  the  author 
throughout  is  to  expound  and  maintain  the 
fundamental  Kantian  views  in  opposition  to 
the  chief  positions  of  empiricism.  Of  another 
•order  are  the  vindications  of  the  critical  phi- 
losophy against  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling.  Into  these  we 
cannot,  within  the  limits  here  at  disposal, 
even  attempt  to  enter.  It  must  suffice  to  have 
indicated,  by  naming,  them. 

It  is  with  regret  that  in  briefly  noticing  a 
work  of  such  laborious  thoughtful ness  and 
ability  as  the  volume  before  us  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  write  of  it  with  disparagement.  It 
IB  not  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  Professor 
Watson's  philosophical  capacity,  or  that  we 
doubt  in  any  degree  his  powers  of  exposition ; 
for  in  this  latter  respect,  and  in  purely  literary 
qualities,  we  esteem  him  higher  than  Professor 
Oaird  whom  he  acknowledges  his  master. 
But  in  the  higher  interest  of  philosophy  itself 
we  are  constrained  to  more  than  aoubt  the 
value  of  the  book.  For  we  flnd  in  it  the  pre- 
•dominating  influences  and  determining  prin- 
^ples  of  what,  though  a  better  foundation  is 
laooriously  sought  for  it,  falls  back  after  all 
into  mere  subjective  idealism.  Kant's  mag- 
nificent edifice  of  pure  reason,  so  organically 
complete,  and  distributed  into  so  vast  a  sys- 
tem of  schemata  and  categories,  was  a  grand 
•construction;  but  it  was  only  a  splendid 
^dream.  And  all  attempts  to  bring  back  the 
-dream  and  set  it  up  as  a  transcript  of  the 
reality  which  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy 
to  account  for  and  interpret  must  continue  to 
fail.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  regard  with 
serious  regret  the  repeated  attempts  of  com- 
petent metaphysical  thinkers  among  ourselves 
to  restore  the  critical  philosophy  to  a  place  of 
authority  which  it  has  finally  lost.  Kant 
imagined  that  he  had  by  means  of  his  com- 
plex system  of  a  priori  mental  laws  and  judg- 
•ments  explained  4th e  objective  reality  of  the 
world  of  sense  which  as  merely  a  poiteriari 
must  ever  remain  contingent.  As  Copernicus, 
when  he  found  that  no  satisfactory  explanation 
•of  the  movements  of  the  heavens  was  possible, 
^hile  assuming  that  the  stars  revolved  round 
the  spectator,  changed  his  point  of  view,  and 
set  himself  to  explain  it  by  supposing  that  the 
spectator  was  in  motion  and  the  stars  at  rest, 
so  Kant,  instead  of  accepting  experience, 
ready-made  for  perception,  sought  to  show 
how  perception  imposed  its  own  forms  and 
laws  upon  experience.  The  object  having  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  conditions,  there  are,  he 
concluded,  a  priori  elements;  but  these  are 
Dot  in  the  outer  world  of  sensation  at  all,  but 
Are  contributed  by  the  inward  world  of  mind 


or  thought — the  laws  of  activity  of  the  self- 
conscious  Ego.  Sensation,  or  the  elements  in 
our  experience  which  impose  themselves  upon 
us,  is  present,  but  it  has  no  element  of  neces- 
sity in  it.  It  might  be  quite  otherwise  than 
it  is.  But  these  elements  are  woven  into  a 
system  of  experience  in  which  we  are  com- 
pelled, by  the  transcendental  principles  of 
Kant,  to  admit  necessity  which,  as  being  both 
necessary  and  universal,  could  never  be  de- 
rived from  experience  at  all.  In  applying  this 
fundamental  idea,  then,  Kant  elaborated  for 
himself  a  system  of  necessity  within  us  by 
means  of  which  sensations  that  were  purely 
subjective  came  to  be  representable  and  repre- 
sented as  objective.  *  That  system,'  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling,  whose  criti- 
cism of  Kant's  main  principles  in  *The  Jour- 
nal of  Speculative  Philosophy '  is  final,  *  was 
the  furnishing  of  self-consciousness  with 
twelve  different  functions  of  unity,  to  whose 
action  on  special  sensation  in  the  elements  of 
time  and  space,  the  whole  ruled  and  regulated 
content  of  experience  was  to  be  attributed.' 
Now,  as  we  hold  with  Dr.  Stirling  that  all 
this,  and  all  the  categories  to  boot,  were  mere 
ingenious  inventions  which  really  explain 
nothing — ^for  the  objective  and  necessary  is 
external  to  us  as  well  as  the  subjective  and 
contingent — we  cannot  regard  the  critical 
philosophy  as  other  than  a  splendid  dream, 
and  for  philosophy  to  revert  to  it,  as  Profes- 
sor Watson  and  his  friends  wish  to  do,  is  to 
take  a  step  backwards  instead  of  forwards. 
And  in  their  understanding  and  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  Kantian  principles  we  can  find 
nothing  really  more  firm  and  stable  in  founda- 
tion than  subjective  idealism.  The  reality  in 
the  world  revealed  to  us  in  our  own  expe- 
rience is  composed  equally  of  both  sides  of 
the  one  thing  which  Kant  laboriously  sets 
apart  from  each  other,  laying  the  subjective 
here  and  the  objective  there,  making  the  one 
a  posteriori  and  contingent  and  the  other  a 
priori  and  necessary.  There  is  no  explanation 
of  the  actual  by  setting  them  thus  apart  from 
each  other,  and  every  attempt  to  so  explain 
them,  like  every  effort  of  subjective  idealism 
in  the  past,  must  fail.  So  looking  upon  the 
philosophical  achievements  of  the  great  Kant, 
we  cannot  in  the  interest  of  philosophy  bid 
hearty  welcome  to  works  like  this  of  Professor 
Watson,  or  the  other  members  of  the  series  to 
which  we  have  seen  that  it  belongs. 

Hiktory  of  Materidlum^  and  Oritieism  of  its 
Present  Importance.  By  the  late  Professor 
Lai70B.  In  Three  Vols.  Vols.  II.  and  HI. 
London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

After  a  considerable  delay,  which  was  due 
to  circumstances  that  could  not  be  prevented, 
we  now  have  the  translation  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  the  late  Professor  Lange's 
great  work  on  *  Materialism.'  For  a  great 
work  it  is,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
formed  regarding  the  special  contributions 
which  it  makes  to  the  history  of  philosophical 
culture,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
results  to  which  these  must  ultimately  lead. 
It  is  a  great  work  in  two  senses — first,  as  a 
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history  of  the  course  and  development  of  the 
materialistic  conceptions  of  God,  Nature,  and 
Man;  and  next,  as  a  most  able  and  candid 
criticism  of  the  main  positions  to  which  Mate- 
rialism in  its  higher  phases  leads,  and  which  in 
these  days  are  very  largely  and  infiuentially 
held.  It  may  be  objected  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mer of  these,  indeed,  that  Professor  Lange 
has  spread  his  historical  net  so  widely  that  he 
has  swept  into  it,  as  powerful  contributors  to 
the  development  of  Materialism,  philosophers 
and   philosophical  systems    that   can   in   no 

S roper  sense  or  manner  be  fairly  accounted 
[aterialist.  We  give  up  to  him,  of  course,  as 
properly  belonging  to  his  subject,  the  *  Ma- 
terialists before  Kant,'  particularly  those 
French  and  German  inquirers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  were  identified  with  the  school 
of  the  *  System  of  Nature/  But  when  we 
find  the  section  of  *  Modern  Philosophy' 
mainly  devoted  to  Eant,  and  that  '  Eant  and 
Materialism'  and  'Materialism  since  Kant' 
almost  monopolize  between  them  the  entire 
course  of  modern  thought,  we  must  demur  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  method.  Yet,  while 
insinuating  this  preliminary  protest,  we  can- 
not help  acknowledging  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  student  of  philosophy  must  bear  to 
Lange  for  the  earnest,  and  on  the  whole  sym- 
pathetic, spirit  in  which  he  interprets  and 
comments  upon  the  *  Critical  Philosophy '  and 
the  effects  of  the  work  done  by  the  sage  of 
Konigsberg.  The  history  of  modern  thought 
without  Kant  would,  indeed,  be  worse  than 
the  play  of  Hamlet  without  the  part  of  the 
lordly  Dane,  and  Lange  was  too  appreciative 
of  the  immense  services  which  the  Critical 
Philosophy  rendered  to  allow  him  to  omit  full 
consideration  of  the  thinker  who  more  than 
any  other  has  moulded  the  thought  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  determined  the 
grooves  in  which  it  has  run.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  ever  remember  that  so  far  from  Kant 
being  in  any  way  sympathetic  with  Material- 
ism, the  main  motive  force  of  all  his  work  and 
studies  was  to  deliver  man  from  the  scepti- 
cism which  Materialism  must  engender.  It  was, 
it  may  even  be  said,  in  essentially  a  dogmatic 
interest,  so  far  as  religion  and  morality  are 
concerned,  that  he  excogitated  his  vast  sys- 
tem, now  as  to  large  sections  of  it  overgrown 
and  antiquated,  but  which  must  ever  remain 
the  land-mark  of  modern  metaphysics.  '  God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality '  were  the  precious 
possessions  which  Kant  sought  to  vindicate 
for  humanity;  and  *God,  Freedom,  and  Im- 
mortality '  are  discarded  by  Materialism. 
'Kant's  minimiim,' says  Lange,  referring  to 
the  trio,  *  may  indeed  be  dispensed  with ; ' 
and  'all  these  doctrines  may  on  principle 
be  dispensed  with,  in  so  far  that  it  cannot  be 
shown  from  the  universal  characteristics  of 
man,  or  from  some  other  reason,  that  a  society 
without  these  doctrines  must  necessarily  fall 
into  immorality.'  Is  it,  then,  true,  it  will  be 
asked,  that  Lange  rejects  and  throws  over  all 
religion,  or  that  be  denies  that  religion  has 
been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  ennobling  and 
educating  the  human  family  ?  To  these  ques- 
tions it  is  easy  in  one  sense,  and  yet  not  easy 


in  another,  to  answer.  Lange  himself  would' 
have  given  a  decided  negative  to  both.  He 
goes  far  in  some  parts  of  his  work — particu- 
larly in  the  collection  of  essays  expository  of 
Materialism  and  its  relations  to  thought  and 
culture,  that  occupy  the  third  volume  of  his 
magnum  opus — to  vindicate  a  high  place  and 
power  for  what  are  essentially  Christian  ideas. 
He  admits  that  the  efforts  of  this  century  to 
transform  the  face  of  society  in  favour  of  the 
down-trodden  masses  '  are  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  New  Testament  ideas, 
although  the  champions  of  these  efforts  feel 
themselves  bound  in  other  respects  to  oppose 
what  is  nowadays  called  Christianity.'  Else- 
where he  says  that  a  survey  of  the  whole 
course  of  history  leaves  it  scarcely  doubtful 
*  that  we  may  in  great  part  attribute  to  the 
quiet  but  continual  operation  of  Christian 
ideas,  not  merely  our  moral,  but  even  our  in- 
tellectual progress.'  Yet  while  he  is  forced 
to  admit  the  beneficent  power  of  Christian 
thought,  he  would  altogetlier  deny  its  truth. 
And  here  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  characteristic  of  Lange.  He 
tries  to  be  a  faithful  historian  of  ideas.  And 
in  doing  this  work  he  endeavours,  with  often 
conspicuous  success,  to  do  justice  even  to 
those  elements  in  faith  and  knowledge  with 
which  he  is  himself  least  in  sympathy.  He  is 
thus  so  far  conservative ;  but  he  is  revolution- 
ary in  his  judgments  on  the  inherent  value 
and  truthfulness  of  these  same  ideas.  He  is  a 
veritable  iconoclast  of  all  dogmatic  concep- 
tions, and  is  specially  thrown  into  antagonism 
to  the  ecclesiastical  and  hierarchical  systems 
that  were  the  framework  and  body  through 
which  the  Christian  and  nearly  all  religious 
conceptions  have  come  to  exercise  their  full 
power.  Even  when  he  seems  to  talk  most 
tolerantly  of  religion,  it  is  not  religion  in  the 
sense  in  which  common  practice  and  common 
sense  interpret  the  term.  Religion  stands  to 
him  on  the  same  level  with  the  product  of  the 
artistic  faculty ;  and  the  faculty  in  man  which 
seeks  expression  for  religious  impulses  would 
be  nurtured  and  developed  by  him  as  still 
fitted  to  play  a  high  part  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  But,  as  with  Tyndall  and  other  scienti- 
fic lights  among  ourselves,  the  religion  he 
speaks  of  is  merely  the  tendency  to  idealize, 
and  is  almost  identified  with  the  impulse  that 
finds  food  and  satisfaction  for  itself  in  poetry, 
music,  and  art.  The  narrow  and  inadequate 
life  of  man,  it  is  freely  acknowledged,  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  being  exalted  to  loftier 
hopes  of  our  destiny,  but  the  faculty  which  is 
to  shape  these  is,  as  with  Tyndall,  imagina- 
tion. Our  imaginings  are  not  indeed  to  be 
allowed  to  come  into  conflict  with  obvious 
facts ;  but  so  long  as  they  do  not  thus  trans- 
gress we  are  exhorted  to  give  way  to  the  in- 
clination to  linger  in  thought  upon  the  brighter 
side  of  the  present  and  the  future,  and  through 
an  involuntary  idealization  of  life  to  try  to 
think  more  favourably  of  the  government  of 
the  universe,  and  of  our  future  condition  after 
death,  *than  the  very  slender  probability 
would  permit.'  But  the  satisfaction  of  thi» 
impulse  leads  directly  to  the  creation  of  those 
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myth-worlds  which  science  rejects.  Lange 
saw  this,  and  in  what  we  presume  were  his 
last  written  words — ^the  *  Preface  to  the 
Second  Book  (as  Postscript)' — while  admitting 
the  danger,  asserts  the  relative  greater  impor- 
tance of  finding  satisfaction  for  our  ideal  ten- 
dencies than  rejoicing  in  the  truth.  For  what 
else  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  following  sad 
sentence,  which,  besides,  may  be  taken  as  the 
key  of  his  whole  book :  *  It  is  more  important 
that  we  shall  rise  to  the  recognition  that  it  is 
the  same  necessity,  the  same  transcendental 
root  of  our  nature,  which  supplies  us  through 
the  senses  with  the  idea  of  the  world  of 
reality,  and  which  leads  us  in  the  highest 
function  of  nature  and  creative  synthesis  to 
fashion  a  world  of  the  ideal  in  which  to  take 
refuge  from  the  limitation  of  the  senses,  and 
in  which  to  find  again  the  true  home  of  our 
spirit.*?  And  is  this,  then,  to  be  the  end  of 
all  our  efforts  and  all  our  researches?  We 
have  complained  of  the  vagueness  of  Professor 
Lange's  use  of  the  term  *  Materialism,'  which 
is  identified  by  him  with  philosophy,  and  his 
own  philosophical  expositions  in  the  series  of 
studies  he  has  here  given  us  are  essays  in 
metaphysics,  which  in  their  results  often  come 
into  direct  contradiction  with  Materialism  as 
heretofore  known.  Professor  Lange  is  led  by 
means  of  his  inquiries  to  adopt  positions  of  an 
almost  exclusively  idealistic  order,  as  when  he 
identifies  the  laws  of  nature  with  the  laws  of 
thought.  The  whole  of  our  higher  scientific 
constructions  are  the  issue  of  the  workings  of 
the  laws  of  thought,  and  in  art  and  religion 
we  try  to  reconcile  with  these  the  world  of 
the  ideal  in  which  we  are  anxious  to  find  a 
refuge.  Is  there,  then,  no  possibility  of  get- 
ting out  of  ourselves?  Are  we  chained  down 
to  this  narrow  world- creating  Ego.  with  its 
restless  attempts  to  create  ideal  syntheses  and 
to  comfort  itself  with  delusions?  That  the 
upshot  of  the  *  History  of  Materialism  '  should 
be  to  suggest  such  a  question  is  surely  the 
most  wonderful  irony  from  a  Materialist  point 
of  view.  Yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  such  con- 
tradictions that  Lange  must  have  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  his  being. 

He  is  too  honest  an  inquirer  to  shirk  difil- 
cutties,  or  to  claim  for  Materialism  more  than 
it  has  accomplished.  He  feels  compelled  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  systematic  glorifications 
of  Evolutionism  to  suggest  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  a  law  of  internal  development  as 
being  quite  as  essential  as  the  external  condi- 
tions that  are  said  to  determine  the  develop- 
ment. He  is  forced  to  allow  as  highly  proba- 
ble that  *  from  the  beginning  of  life  there  was 
a  great  number  of  germs  not  completely  alike, 
and  not  equally  capable  of  development;' 
that  is,  to  accept  the  probability  of  internal 
differences  at  the  very  point  where  arrogant 
science  claims  to  have  run  everything  back  to 
a  common  identity  of  origin.  In  the  same 
way  he  dare  not  claim  that  the  origin  of  life 
18  accounted  for  by  material  conuitions,  or 
that  the  internality  of  sensation  and  thought 
can  be  possibly  conceived  as  having  been  de- 
veloped out  of  the  pure  externality  of  mole- 
cular particles.     It  is  this  transparent  honesty 


which  is  the  great  charm  of  Lange,  even  when 
we  least  agree  with  him.  As  for  results, 
however,  the  finale  is  the  extinction  of  religion, 
the  overthrow  of  any  intelligible  basis  for 
morality,  and  a  dreary  conception  of  life 
which  would  render  only  too  simple  the  an- 
swer to  the  question,  *Is  life  worth  living?' 

T?ie  Metaphysics  of  the  School,    By   Thomas 
Harper,  S.J.    Vol.  II.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  or  retract  from 
what  we  said  regarding  this  work  in  noticing 
the  first  volume,  now  that  we  have  the  second 
before  us.  There  is  the  same  laborious  tri- 
fiing — as  we  cannot  help  deeming  it — which 
was  characteristic  of  the  vast  and  refined  con- 
structions of  the  Scholastics,  the  same  subtlety 
of  thought  shading  away  in  innumerable  ver- 
bal distinctions  which  have  no  substantive 
reality  and  no  discernible  relation  to  real  life, 
and  the  same  dogmatic  interest  which  supplied 
motive  to  the  work  of  most  of  the  Schoolmen, 
though  less  apparent  perhaps  in  this  volume 
than  in  its  predecessor.  The  terminology,  too, 
is  as  repellent  as  ever,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a  feeling  of  pain  that  the  evidently  sub- 
tle metaphysical  capabilities  of  the  writer 
should  be  wasted  on  problems  that  are  not 
only  insoluble,  but  the  solutions  of  which  if 
achieved  would  bring  no  benefit  to  thought 
and  philosophy.  Our  regret  at  all  this,  more- 
over, is  intensified  when  we  observe  the  apt 
and  acute  criticisms  by  the  author,  of  recent 
metaphysical  theories.  His  criticism  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  treatment  of  the  (logical) 
principle  of  identity,  and  still  more  his  search- 
ing inquiry  into  Kant's  theory  of  synthetical 
judgments  d  jmoriy  prove  that  Mr.  Harper  is 
richly  endowed  with  metaphysical  acumen. 
His  fundamental  objections  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy  as  incapable  of  accounting  for  re- 
ality, and  as  landing  us  in  mere  suDJective 
idealism,  are  such  as  we  can  heartily  adopt 
and  re-echo.  All  the  more,  however,  since 
we  find  the  author  thus  competent  and  meta- 
physically equipped,  must  we  regret  his  mis- 
applied industry  in  the  vain  attempt  to  re- 
build the  shattered  edifice  of  the  ^  Metaphysics 
of  the  School '  which  have  for  ever  passed 
away.  The  main  purpose  of  the  writer  in  this 
volume  is  to  expound  the  Principles  and 
Causes  of  Being.  He  professes  to  be  able  to 
account  for  the  genesis  and  constitution  of 
material  substances ;  but  the  treatment  here  is 
incomplete,  as  there  is  no  consideration  given 
to  the  efficient  cause.  That  is  promised  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  next  volume;  and  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  it  in  this  we  are  led  to 
expect  valuable  materials  designed  to  bring 
to  light  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the 
metaphysirs  of  the  school  and  the  latest  phy- 
sical discoveries.  We  hope,  therefore,  we  may 
there  find  something  of  more  general  interest 
than  is  set  forth  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
volume  before  us.  though  we  cannot  look  for 
real  philosophical  instruction.  For  the  rest, 
these  learned  lucubrations  on  *  Primordial 
Matter,'  'Primordial  Subjects  of  Substantial 
Changes,'  *  Principiants  and  Principiatet,* 
and  a  host  of  similar  abstractions,  are  the 
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Teriest  hieroglyphics  of  abstract  reasoning, 
the  key  to  which  in  actual  thinking  and  un- 
derstanding not  even  the  laborious  and  perse- 
vering industry  of  Mr.  Harper  will  be  able  to 
recover  for  us.  We  find  glimpses  of  meaning 
occasionally^,  as  in  the  identification  of  '  Pri- 
mordial Matter  *  with  *  Pure  Potentiality,'  but 
we  are  soon  lost  again  in  wandering  mazes 
from  which  we  can  find  no  outlet. 


We  have  three  more  volumes  to  notice  of 
the  excellent  series  of  *  English  Philosophers ' 
in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  Taking  them  in  their 
chronological  order,  though  not  in  the  order 
of  their  issue,  these  are — 

I.  Bacon.  By  Thomas  Fowler,  Professor 
of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  has 
already  written  with  conspicuous  ability  on 
Bacon^s  philosophical  work  in  an  edition  of 
the  *  Novum  Organum,'  issued  by  the  Claren- 
don Press.  The  present  little  volume  will  be 
found  to  contain  in  a  popular  form  a  sketch 
of  the  life,  character,  and  work  of  Bacon, 
which,  though  it  cannot  to  the  student  be  a 
substitute  for  systematic  study  of  the  writings 
of  the  founder  of  the  inductive  philosophy, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  philosophical 
students,  add  will  be  found  to  supply  all  that 
is  required  for  a  merely  general  view  of  Bacon. 

II.  Adam  Smith.  By  J.  A.  Farrau,  Au- 
thor of  *  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs.' 
Amongst  philosophers  Adam  Smith  is  not 
merely  or  chiefly  the  Author  of  the  *  Wealth 
of  Nations.'  He  was  a  student  of  the  moral 
sentiments  long  before  he  gave  his  energies  to 
the  discussion  of  economical  problems,  and 
his  writings  on  such  subjects  contain  a  theory 
of  ethics  of  a  distinctive  and  independent  or- 
der. For  estimating  that  and  the  man  who 
produced  it,  readers  will  find  suflicient  mate- 
rials in  this  little  volume,  which  has  been 
very  carefully  prepared  by  a  competent  writer. 

III.  Hartley  and  James  Mill.  By  Georob 
S.  Bower.  Of  course  Hartley  and  Mill  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  philosophers,  since 
they  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  founders  in 
this  country  of  the  association  and  utilitarian 
theories.  Their  views  have  been  largely  sup- 
plemented since  by  other  thinkers. who  have 
followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  have  contri- 
buted to  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  philoso- 
phy. Readers  will  find  lucid  sketches  of  the 
men  and  their  leading  thoughts  in  Mr.  Bow- 
er's volume. 

The  New  Phryniehua.  Being  a  Revised  Text 
of  the  Ecloga  of  the  Grammarian  Phryni- 
chus.  With  Introduction  and  Commentary 
by  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at  St. 
Paul's.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  title  chosen  for  this  work  is  not,  we 
think,  very  appropriate;  first,  because  it  con- 
tains the  old  Phrynichus  in  a  new  dress  only; 
secondly,  because  it  too  closely  resembles  the 
well-known  *  New  Cratylus '  of  the  late  Dr. 
Donaldson.  The  book  is,  however,  a  useful 
one,  for  it  records  many  careful  observations 


on  Attic  usage,  especially  in  the  verbs,  of  the 
true  forms  of  which  Dr.  Veitch's  well-known 
manual  had  already  given  an  accurate  and  ex- 
haustive scheme.  Phrynichus,  living  in  an  age 
(the  second  century  a.d.)  when  the  language 
of  the  best  Attic  writers  was  becoming  mixed 
and  deteriorated,  wrote  as  a  *  purist '  in  de- 
fence  of   the  older  and,  as  he  considered, 
exclusively  legitimate    forms.     Perhaps    his 
I  merits  are  somewhat  over-rated  when  he  is 
j  described  as  one  who  *  regarded  Attic  Greek 
!  from   a  truer  standpoint   than   more  recent 
grammarians,'  and   the  author  speaks  some- 
what too  severely  of  modern  students  being 

*  subjected  since  Hermann's  time  to  the  thral- 
dom of  minute  psychological  annotation,' 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

If  a  grammarian  of  the  second  century  had 
a  truer  conception  of  Greek  than  modern 
scholars  have,  with  all  their  resources  of  com- 
parative philology,  it  is  discouraging  to  think 
how  little  progress  can  really  have  been  made 
in  the  study  of  Greek.  But  is  it  so?  We 
turn  over  the  concise  rules  of  Phrynichus, 
which  consist  entirely  of  brief  warnings 
against  solecisms,  but  we  find  little  that  is 
not  perfectly  familiar  to  every  good  scholar 
at  the  present  day.  For  instance  (Eel.  348), 
we  are  told  not  to  use  ixXeitpaS  but  ixXncoiv; 
in  881  that  paov  is  correct,  and  not  paorepov; 
in  124,  ij6Ba,  and  not  77?^  and  so  on.  So  be- 
tween v^V^  and  pSr^dBa  the  question  has  noth- 
ing new  for  scholars,  and  nothing  more  than 
has  long  been  known  can  be  established  from 
existing  MSS. 

Again,  to  assume  Mnnumerable  and  gross 
corruptions,'  as  *  necessarily  entailed  '  by  cen- 
turies of  transcription,  is  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  that  school  of  emendators  who  exer- 
cise their  wits  on  making  the  wildest  and 
most  improbable  guesses.  And  by  what  law 
are  we   to  exempt  from  this  wholesale   and 

*  necessary '  corruption  the  New  Testament, 
the  *  Revision  '  of  which  has  recently  attracted 
so  much  interest  and  attention ;  and  on  which 
so  many  years  of  labour  have  been  spent? 

Still  more  sweeping  is  the  somewhat  confi- 
dent assertion  of  *•  the  enormous  mass  of  cor- 
rupt forms  which  disfigure  all  the  texts  of 
Attic  writers.'  If  they  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently purged  of  error  by  this  time,  there  is 
small  hope  that  they  ever  will  be.  Madvig 
and  Cobet  are  justly  praised,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  even  the  greater  part  of 
their  critical  tentamina  find  universal  accept- 
ance.    In  p.   315   Mr.  Rutherford   speaks  of 

*  the  imaginary  Sidoo*  (did 600),  apparently  for- 
getful of  didoTy  dat,  in  ^Esch.  Suppl.  987,  and 
the  many,  passages  in  the  Iliad  in  which  this 
form  of  the  verb  occurs.  And  what  does  he 
mean  by  telling  us  that  the  Attics  had  no  in- 
finitive epx^ffOaif  It  occurs  in  ^Esch.  Agam. 
890,  Ttap"  aXXoav  X9V  ^^5'  epx^^^CLt  yepai, 
and  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
forms  as  ^XevdotdBrfv,  kXrfXvBrfToVy  eiXrfXv- 
BeTTfv,  and  a  good  many  others  given  on  p. 
105,  are  forms  which  Phrynichus  himself 
would  probably  have  disallowed.  It  is  an 
old  and  still  unexploded  error  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  inflexions,  solely  be- 
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cause  they  are  formed  regularly.  Is  periendi- 
nu8  (in  p.  125)  a  misprint,  or  a  lapsus  calami 
for  *  perendinus'? 

There  seems  to  us  a  little  tendency  to  dog- 
matize, as  when  a  verb  formed  from  revrXa- 
rov,  *  beet-root,'  acknowledged  as  defensible 
by  many  of  the  best  scholars,  is  pronounced 
*a  formation  altogether  impossible.'  There 
is  ample  analogy  for  revrAavov  (compare 
Xdxcxyoy),  although  the  noun  known  to  us  is 
rerXoy  or  revrXtoy.  In  p.  352  the  rendering 
of  Xdjiivpoi  by  improbus  shows  little  apprecia- 
tion of  its  etymology.  Properly  signifying 
*  wide-mouthed '  (compare  Lemures  and  La- 
mia), it  came  to  mean  both  *  gluttonous '  and 
^smilinfff'as  ;t^po7rd5  (compare  Charon  and 
Charyldis)  was  used  by  late  writers  for 
'bright-eyed,'  from  a  false  derivation  from 
XCLipEiy  and  o^. 

The  House  of  Atreus,  Being  the  Agamemnon, 
Libation-bearers,  and  Furies  of  JSschylus. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A. 
MoRSHSAD,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  &c.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Morshead  has  given  a  new  and  not 
particularly  appropriate  name  to  the  trilogy 
of  jEschylus,  commonly  known  as  the  *  Ores- 
tea,'  and  rightly  so  called  by  Aristophanes 
(* Frogs,' 1124,  where,  however,  some  think 
that  the  *  Choephori '  alone  is  meant),  since 
in  two  of  the  three  plays  Orestes  is  the  main 
character  of  the  action.  *  Furies '  is  also  an 
indifferent  title  for  the  'Eumenides,'  the 
point  of  the  play  so  called  being  the  convert- 
ing of  the  vengeful  Erinyes  into  *  Well- wish- 
ers '  and.  benign  goddesses. 

After  giving  in  the  preface  (pp.  xi.-xiii.)  a 
somewhat  slight  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the^ 
three  continuous  plays,  Mr.  Morshead  adds, 
'  It  will  be  obvious,  even  from  a  compendium 
like  the  foregoing,  that  the  trilogy  as  a  whole 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  tragedy  at  all.' 
If  the  murder  of  a  husband  by  a  wife  in  re- 
venge, and  that  of  a  mother  by  the  hand  of  a 
son  in  righteous  retribution  for  his  father's 
fate,  be  not  truly  a  tragedy,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  is.  Nor  ought  we  to  bring  our  modern 
notions  about  *  tragedy '  to  the  refutation  of  a 
title  which  always  has  been  given  to  these 
fine  and  powerful  dramas.  The  remark,  too, 
that  'we  may  discern  a  special  propriety  in 
the  poet's  recorded  saying,  that  his  dramas 
were  ''scraps  from  the  lordly  feast  of  Ho- 
mer,'" as  it  strikes  us,  is  somewhat  feeble, 
when  we  consider  that  not  a  single  verse  in 
any  of  the  extant  plays  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Agamemnon  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  founded  on  epic 
poems,  which  ^schylus,  no  doubt,  regarded 
as  '  Homeric,'  but  which  much  later  ages  dis- 
criminated as  '  Cyclic'  There  is  not  much 
that  is  new  in  the  preface,  and  indeed  the 
literary  merits  and  points  of  the  plays  have 
been  so  often  criticised  and  discussed  that 
hardly  anything  original  is  left  to  be  said 
about  them.  It  might  be  added  that  so  many 
verse  translations  already  exist — the  best  of 
them,  perhaps,  Miss  A.  Swan  wick's,  has  just 


been  reprinted — that  there  is  little  scope  for 
important  improvements.  Mr.  Browning's  at- 
tempt to  versify  the  Agamemnon  after  hia 
own  peculiar  style  was  criticized,  as  not  alto- 
gether successful,  in  a  former  number  of  this 
review.  Mr.  Morshead  seems  to  us,  while  he 
often  shows  real  poetic  power,  to  incline  to 
the  same  kind  of  quaintness,  and  to  make  too 
much  effort  to  impart  an  ^schylean  character 
to  the  English  words  he  employs.  Thus  the 
lacerating  the  face  and  tearing  the  garments 
in  grief  is  rendered — 

'Rings  on  my  smitten  breast  the  smiting 

hand, 
And  all  my  cheek  is  rent  and  red, 
Fresh-furrowed  by  my  nails,  and  all  my  soul. 
This  many  a  day,  doth  feed  on  cries  of  dole. 

And  trailing  tatters  of  my  vest. 
In  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  forlorn. 
Hang  round  about  my  breast.' 

Here  the  Greek  is  simply  '  thread-spoiling 
tearings  of  garments,' for  which  'windowed 
raggedness'  is  a  very  far-fetched  substitute 
indeed.  The  following  is  from  the  opening 
chorus  of  the  Agamemnon,  describing  the 
portent  of  an  eagle  killing  a  hare,  which  waa 
thought  to  signify  the  destruction  of  Troy — 

'  Oo  forth  to  Troy,  the  eagles  seemed  to  cr\' — 
And  the  sea-kings  obeyed  the    sky-kings' 
word, 
When  on  the  right,  they  soared  across  the  sky. 
And  one  was  black,  one  bore  a  white  tail 
barred. 

And  high  above  the  palace-roof  tliey  bore, 
A  wonder  and  a  sign!  and  rent  and  tare. 

Far  from  the  fields  that  she  should  range  do 
more. 
Big  with  her  unborn  brood,  a  mother  hare. 

And  one  beheld,  the  soldier  prophet  true. 

And  the  two  chiefs,  unlike  ot  houI  and  will. 
In  the  twy-coloured  eagles  straight  he  knew. 

And  spake  the  omen  forth,  for  good  or  ill ! ' 

Sanskrit  and  Us  Kindred  Literatures.  Studies 
in  Comparative  Mythology.  By  Laura 
Elizabeth  Poor.    C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Go. 

Considering  the  subject  handled,  this  is  a 
small  book  in  more  senses  than  one.  Its  ma- 
terials  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  best  modem 
English  writers  on  the  subject,  as  Max  MfiUer, 
Whitney,  Cox,  Lecky,  Monier  Williams,  &c., 
and  they  are  frequently  somewhat  clumsily 
and  illogically  put  together.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  small  talk,  many  minor  inaccu- 
racies, and  occasionally  absurd  remarks;  e.g,j 
the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  by 
the  Venerable  Bede  is  pronounced  a  *  really 
first-class  book.'  Its  aim  is  twofold — 'first, 
so  to  interest  people  in  the  new  discoveries  in 
literature  as  to  enable  them  to  study  for  them- 
selves ;  and  secondly,  to  put  all  literature  upon 
that  new  basis  which  has  been  created  bv  the 
new  sciences  of  comparative  philology  and 
comparative  mythology.'  We  are  not  very 
confident  that  it  will  accomplish  the  first — if 
it  does  the  writer  will  have  abundant  reason 
for  being  satisfied — but  we  are  pretty  certain 
that  it  will  not  accomplish  the  Utter.  Bceidet^ 
we  thought  that  literature  bad  for  a  considei^ 
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able  period  been  resting  upon  some  such  basis 
as  the  writer  has  in  view.  Will  writers  ever 
grow  tired,  or  rather  grow  out  of  the  conceit 
that  they  are  laying  new  foundations? 


Studies  in  lAfe.  The  Human  Body  and  its 
Functions.  Health  Studies.  By  H.  Sinclair 
Patebson,  M.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Dr.  Paterson  is,  we  believe,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  here  turns  his  medical  educa- 
tion to  good  religious  account.  These  three 
volumes  consist  of  three  courses  of  lectures 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  London.  They  are 
full  of  excellent  good  sense,  useful  informa- 
tion, and  invaluable  inculcations  concerning 
the  religious  uses  of  the  body.  In  every  way 
they  are  admirable.  The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  deserves  all  praise  for  provid- 
ing such  lectures  for  its  members. Modem 

Anglican  Theology.  Third  Edition  Revised; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  Canon  Kings- 
ley.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D.  (Wesleyan 
Conference  Office.)  The  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Rigg's  vigorous  work  was  published  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  contained  some  searching 
criticism  on  the  theological  speculations  of 
Coleridge,  Hare,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and 
Jowett.  To  the  present  edition  the  memoir 
of  Kingsley  is  added,  which  is  both  interest- 
ing and  admirable,  especially  for  its  criticism 
of  Kingsley's  theological  position,  and  for  its 
high  and  tender  tribute  to  his  Christian 
worth.  Dr.  Rigg's  sympathy  with  Kingsley's 
contributions  to  general  literature  is  not  so 
appreciative  as  ours;  but  his  study  of  a  re- 
markable man  is  remarkably  well  done. 

Oood  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Thomas  Fulleb,  D.D.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  An  elegant  reprint  of  the  '  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,'  *Good  Thoughts  in 
Worse  Times,'  *  Mixt  Contemplations  in  Better 
Times,'  *The  Cause  and  Cure  of  a  Wounded 
Conscience. '  There  are  no  critical  or  editorial 
remarks,  only  the  author's  text  is  given.  The 
thick  wire-wove  paper,  type,  &c.,  are  all  of 
the  highest  excellence.  Many  will  be  glad  to 
possess  in  this  dainty  form  the  wise  and 
weighty  meditations  of  the  quaint  old  Church 
historian. Latter  Day  Teachers.  Six  Lec- 
tures. By  R.  A.  Armstrong.  (C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.)  These  lectures  are  very  far 
from  being  exhaustive,  but  they  take  up  and 
discuss  some  of  the  leading  points  in  the 
philosophy  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Professor 
Tyndall,  closing  with  some  strictures — 
not  quite  of  so  much  value  as  the  rest 
— on  Canon  Farrar's  *Life  of  Christ'  and 
'Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.'  The  peculiar 
change  which  was  brought  into  Mill's  philoso- 
]}hy  through  the  discipline  of  bereavement  is 
ably  brought  out,  and  Mr.  Arnold's  inconsist- 
ency and  fallacy  in  resolving  God  into  a 
'stream  of  tendency'  is  effectively  exposed. 
Professor  Tyndall  is  convicted  of  illogical 
reasoning,  and  justice  is  done  to  the  edifying 
nature  of  Parker's  mission  compared  on  the 
whole  with  that  of  the  sceptics.     The  little 


book — ^which  is  fitted  only  for  an  aid  to  those 
who  have  not  time  to  study  these  writers 
exhaustively — ^is  full  of  suggestive  and  fine 
thought,  and  is  marked  throughout  by  great 
considerateness  and  intellectual  sincerity.  We 
can  even  imagine  those  who  have  given  time 
and  thought  to  the  study  of  these  authors 
enjoying  this  book ;  for  Mr.  Armstrong,  while 
he  discloses  the  true  point  of  view  for  contem- 
plating his  subject,  takes  care  to  qualify  care- 
fully in  his  acceptance   of  results. Some 

Sceptical  Fallacies  of  Certain  Modem  Writers 
Examined.  By  W.  J.  Hall,  M.A.  (Riving- 
tons.)  Mr.  Hall  deals  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively with  some  of  the  popular  objectors  and 
objections  to  revealed  religion.  His  chapters 
treat  of  Man  as  a  Moral  Being,  of  the  Exist- 
ence of  God,  the  Divine  Personality,  Attri- 
butes, Goodness,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
God's  Moral  and  Providential  Government, 
Evolution,  Miracles,  Prayer;  and  concerning 
each  he  has  something  to  say  that  may  well 
give  pause  to  sceptical  theorists.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  touch  any  of  the  points  of  discus- 
sion; we  can  only  strongly  commend  the 
book  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  open 
conflict  between  materialism  and  spiritualism, 
which  is  once  more  being  waged ;  and,  as  we 
venture  to  think,  with  the  customary  result; 
so  long  as  men  are  men,  they  will  believe  in 

God,  in  religion,  and  in  Christ. The  Gentle 

Heart.  By  Alexander  Macleod,  D.D. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  is  a  second 
series  of  ^Talking  to  the  Children,'  as  the 
title-page  duly  advertises.  It  is  in  all  respects 
a.worthy  companion  to  that  valuable  volume ; 
indeed,  in  one  point  at  least,  it  is  better.  Dr. 
Macleod  has  made  this  one  a  little  encyclo- 
paedia of  anecdotes,  set  in  such  a  framework, 
however,  as  he  alone,  perhaps,  of  present  day 
preachers  could  have  commanded.  He  writes 
a  style  at  once  elevated  and  simple ;  he  is  full 
of  unction,  but  restrains  expression,  and  so 
enforces  it;  he  has  the  feeling  for  child- 
nature,  and  combines  tenderness  with  great 
sobriety  and  reserve  and  manliness.  The 
book,  like  all  true  children's  books,  is  thus 
quite  a  book  for  adults;  and  we  are  not  sure 
but  some  points  will  be  more  fully  appreciated 
by  adults  than  by  the  children.  To  sum  up 
the  character  of  the  volume  in  a  word,  it  is 
refined,  elevating,  marked  by  a  serene  and 
unaffected  beauty  such  as  should  command 
(for  it  a  ready  entrance  to  many  homes  and 
manv  hearts. 


,  SERMONS. 

Church  and  Chapel.  Sermons  on  the  Church 
of  England  and  Dissent.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Hadden,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  This 
little  volume  is  a  gratifying,  refreshing,  and 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  a  noble  vindi- 
cation by  at  least  one  of  the  schools  into 
which  the  Established  Church  is — we  were 
going  to  say  radically  and  hopelessly — divid- 
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€d,  of  the  essential  Christianity  and  catho- 
licity of  all  true  Churches  and  disciples  of 
Christ.  Of  course  the  preachers,  all  being 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  have 
their  natural  and  justifiable  preferences  for 
their  own  episcopal  communion,  but  we 
scarcely  meet  with  an  expression  that  does 
not  fully  and  generously  recognize  the  equal 
validity  of  other  Churches,  and  that  does  not 
do  justice  to  their  general  Christian  service 
and  to  their  distinctive  Christian  excellence. 
Could  these  Catholic-hearted  clergymen  but 
imbue  their  own  ecclesiastical  brethren  with 
their  own  noble  spirit,  the  true  unity  of  Eng- 
lish Christianity,  the  only  unity  worth  con- 
tending for  or  practicable,  would  be  virtually 
accomplished.  From  each  of  the  sermons 
sentences  might  be  cited — and  which  nothing 
else  in  them  contradicts — of  most  Christian 
and  catholic  and  generous  recognition.  Here 
and  there  we  differ  from  judgments  pro- 
nounced, but  these  are  mainly  the  result  of 
imperfect  acquaintance,  and  do  not  militate 
against  the  admirable  spirit  of  the  general 
recognition.  Dean  Stanley's  Introduction  is  a 
reprint,  with  the  omission  and  addition  here 
«nd  there  of  a  few  sentences,  of  an  article  on 
*  The  Church  and  Dissent,'  written  as  a  review 
of  Mr.  Curteis'  Bampton  Lecture,  which 
appeared  in  *  The  Edinburgh  Review '  in 
January,  1878.  And  this,  by  the  way,  should, 
we  think,  have  been  indicated.  No  more 
catholic  or  noble-hearted  man  than  Dean 
Stanley  has  lived  in  this  generation,  or  has 
practically  done  more  to  advance  the  catholic 
spirit  which  pervades  these  sermons ;  but  his 
almost  passionate  contention  for  a  State- 
Established  Church  into  which,  with  the 
fullest  concession  of  freedom  for  their  re- 
spective organizations  and  doctrines,  he 
would  have  gathered  all  denominations, 
sometimes  makes  him  oblivious  of  the  way 
in  whicli  they  are  promoting  his  catholic 
aims,  and  sometimes  elicits  from  him  state- 
ments and  expressions  which  are  positively 
unjust  to  them.  Thus,  many  of  us  have 
deeply  felt  the  injustice  of  the  statement  in 
the  article  here  reproduced,  that  *  almost  the 
only  life  which  we  [Free  Churchmen]  consent 
to  acknowledge  in  the  English  Church  is  that 
of  John  Henry  Newman  and  the  Oxford 
school,'  ignoring  men  like  Arnold,  Whately, 
Milman,  Robertson,  and  Maurice,  Cecil, 
Venn,  and  Simeon,  and  that  simply  because  of 
the  antipathy  of  the  former  to  Erastianism 
and  Establishments.  Dean  Stanley's  memory 
is  yet  too  tender,  and  the  admiration  and  love 
that  we  feel  for  him  too  great,  for  us  to  say 
much  in  demur  to  such  an  utterly  mistaken 
representation.  Not  even  in  Dean  Stanley's 
own  section  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  the 
men  he  suppoHes  to  be  ignored  more  honoured 
and  revered  than  by  Congregational ists.  No 
stouter  opponents  of  Newman  and  the  Oxford 
School  arc  to  be  found  in  Christendom. 
Every  distinctive  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal principle  we  hold  is  utterly  inimical  to  the  ' 
latter.  Our  formal  contention,  the  spirit  that  , 
imbues  our  entire  preaching  and  Church  life, 
are  an    all- pervading   and    uncompromising  i 


protest  against  it.    We  can  admire  and  reve- 
rence the  genius  and   religious  goodness  of 
men  like  Newman  and  Keble,   and   we  are 
necessarily  quoad  hoc  in  agreement  with  men 
of  all  schools.  High  Anglican  or  infidel,  who 
oppose  Erastianism  and  Establishments;  but 
it  is  an  unmerited  and  ungenerous  wrong  to 
represent  as  a  general  sympathy  that  which  is 
palpably  and  notoriously  limited  to  this  one 
point.     We  do  not  speak  even  of  'the  unlaw- 
fulness of  a  national  Church,'  nor  of  'the sin- 
fulness of  endowments,'  for  many  of  our  own 
churches  are  endowed.    We  speak  of  the  in- 
expediency of  both,  in  the  interests  of  both 
the  Church  and  society,  and  of  the  wrong  of 
both   when,    as  in  England   just    now,    the 
establishment  and  the  endowment    of    one 
Church  are  at  the  social  and  pecuniary  cost  of 
all  other  Churches.     Surely  the  distinction  is 
broad  enough  to  be  recognized,  and  reasona- 
ble enough  to  be  argued.     We  do  not  insist 
on  the  exclusive  validity  of  Congregational- 
ism, or  of  any  other  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment.    We  contend  for  the  equal  validity  and 
rights  of  any  form  of  Church   government 
that  does  not  invade  the  natural  rights  of  any 
other  form.     And  if  we  contend  for  the  uni- 
versality of  the  voluntary  system,  it  is  only 
in  the  sense  in   which  we  contend   for  the 
universality  of  voluntary  households,  or   of 
voluntary  business    organizations,    viz.,   be- 
cause any  exception  involves  a  wrong  to  the 
rest.     Nor  have  we  the  remotest  desire  to  de- 
stroy or  injure  anything  in  the  Church  esta- 
blished but  the  Establishment,  which  neces* 
sarily  does  assume  prerogatives    over   other 
Churches  of  the  nation.     But  we   have  no 
heart  to  controvert  even   such  positions  of 
one  so  lately  lost  to  us,  and  so  greatly  revered. 
Does  Mr.    Lambert  really  mean   that  adult 
baptism    was    originated    by  the    xa^apot^ 
Were  not  the  disciples  whom  John  and  Christ 
baptized  adults?    He  justly  says    that   the 
Church  of  Christ  is  '  the  whole  congregation 
of  Christian  people  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  world ; '    but    wherein  does    English 
Episcopacy  stand  related  to  this  large  concep- 
tion other  than  Congregationalists?     What 
better  representation  of  corporate  life  does  it 
give?    Is  not  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  fully  realized  by  the  fellowship 
of  Congregational  Churches  as  by  the  episco- 
pacy of  this  little  realm  of  England?    Actual 
Organization  must  have  its  limit  somewhere. 
In  relation  to  Christendom  is  the  difference 
appreciable  ?      Again,    when     Mr.     Haddeo 
speaks,  and  speaks  truly,  of  the  inconsistent 
persecution  of  Quakers  and  others  by  the 
New  England  Puritans,  he  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  pilgrims  of  the  Majflioitfr^  who 
were    Independents,    and   never    persecuted, 
and  the  Puritan   emigrants  of  Laud's  tine 
who  followed  them,  and  who  were  not  Inde- 
pendents, and  did  persecute.     He  pays  a  just 
and  noble  tribute  to  the  Independ«'nts  of  the 
Commonwealth   when   he  says,    *  Never  was 
England  greater,   never  was  its  moral  tone 
higher,  never  were  its  clergy  more  devoted, 
never  were  its  laity  more  religious,  than  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  under  th^ 
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